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to important words. 
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Rescue work, *724; Wrecked tipple. 1*725 
—N. Carolina mine, 58 men killed, 846; 

WRITIEMSTEREATICS |< oct; = = 0 false oclineie: sie *878 
—To study explosion factors............ 848 
—Fatal explosion in Mine No, 9, Sturgis, 

UNS Sin 3 oa Ee GGG ERE EIE gis awe 876 
—Pngland’s 1924 record .......eseseee5 913 
—Causes of explosions ........-.c2e0+.% 914 
Explosives, See also ‘“Blasting’”’ 

—Use of black powder..............--- 363 
—Half-sticks of dynamite would save 

RCV CET: EMME Is isc pelea levee dip av eielmisgaete 0.0 471 

—Protective barriers inclose powder house.. *767 
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Fans and Blowers 


—Oil supply to fan engine protected by bell con 


a Se wig e 9 © 6 6 ¢ ame 0c 


—Emergency fan drives 
—Views of ventilating fan and fan drive, 

*84: Speed-reducer fan drive 
—DNrive mine fan economically.......... 
—Small elec. blower 
—Three-speed ventilating fan 
—Fan motors correct power factor 


Simi e ec ve to « — 6 « SmeEe.e « 
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—Elec-driven blower for forges and 
UPR erICCG ein. Gisieiaial isc oss 6 4 ee ones © 3 *314 

—Layout of fan drives ............... *607 

—Consolidation Coal Co.’s fan house, Coal- 

MEEUVEOOG SINVwieIV AT «sald sss ses koe eee +e *703 

—Many installations at mines .......... *748 

—Booster fan aids development work .... 768 

—Two-speed, synchronous motor for fans *867 

Fatalities, See also “Accidents” 

—Review ,table of dauses and_ states: 
November, 16; December, 260; January, 
438; February, 548; March, 688; 
JOO ke See i ee 910 

—Analyzing fatality rates, (e) ......... 279 

Baty le ge (W. Va.) explosion kills 34 ese 

—sullivan (Ind.) disaster increases fatality 
AUGER Earle sie os. Giese devs ate ares SEES 6 

—Ratio of slight and serious accidents to 
DAE MULETO RS eka acl s shee hie sacs b> ies ocmememens 

—wN. Carolina mine explosion kills 58 men 846 

—Ky. mine explosion kills 17 men ...... 876 

Fayette-Greene shop-talk meeting ........ 652 

Fires 


—Tower guards Elkhorn-Piney Coal Co's 
woods at Powellton, W. Va. 


—Oil-heating systems cause many fires 17, i 


—Danger in- shingle roofs, (e) 
—Mine fires and how to fight them 
—Smothered fire with fine rock dust 
—Ford collieries have_own fire engine .. 
—Compressed carbon dioxide aids in fight- 
ing mine fires 
—Coal companies aid in protecting forests 
—Middle States Coal Co’s (Ohio) plant in 


ey 


PULTINAMN ROPE Tair cl cl alane cis pene! cle eleva 
—House fire-truck driver in building With | 

BUA CAUUR MMC fais ciche te ses 6c ste she AReNeRaE > 
—tLarge vs. small areas inclosed, (e) 
—Dangers in elec. installations, (e) ..... 
—Underground fire fighters of a _ coal 

(6598006), (aud ORC EEE ta Re: ea 


—Hose house gives added fire protection. . 
-—Test fires 
dust 


First Aid, See also “Rescue Work” 
—Kansas revives interest in work 
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—International meet to be in September .. 
BIGUGLEN GE OYtADIG. | 6 yan seers everest ouaimie 
Ford, -Henry 
—Fire engine for Ford collieries ........ 
—Virginian Ry. wanted linked with Ford’s 
PP LCIMERMINTTR Ss lavictin\ignsa c's 0 oeiO le alas « CRaREB 0 4 
—Business methods, (e) 529; To enter 
: wholesale coal trade, ........ . 655; 
—Production of Ford coal mines in Ky. 
ETM icU ss Cay iy pcs lol's alti ehars (6. c 0\ 6. 0 MMS 
SsPickines onmtne Livyver Vo... +. sane 
—Fights*-assigned-car decision .......... 
Fortune from slack gave negro lawyer 
BUALUMECOUERCET ET aiiets c's islahaielicyols oc o:< summa 
! 
France 
—Coal industry, 1924, more favorable; | 
Reconstructed colliery at Lens ..... 
—Type of miner’s house, *689; Lievin 
7 apd OO OMe oe: Ca 


—Coal mines show greater efficiency ... 
—FPierre Destombes shaft, or Shaft No. . 


ECG LISMOIUENEA ware cs oS so) ec 6c th elanenemy 6 
Fuels 
—Coal cheaper than oil as fuel ......... 
—Annual supply of energy from mineral 
fuels and water power, 1819-1924: 
table, 92; Per cent total heat value of 
mineral fuels; diagram, 93; Do. B.t.u. 
equivalent contributed by 


various 
fuels; table P 


147 
151 


.*183 


187 
191 


*405 


show effectiveness of rock 
* 
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Page 
Fuels—Cont’d. 
—Briquetting equipment manufr. ........ 126 
—Utility fuel consumption higher ...... 126 
—Trent amalgam in bricks or bulk ...... *140 
—Disgruntled consumers, (€) ......4...- 174 
—Cost of R.R. fuels lower in November 188 
—Oil vs. coal as fuel; data sought, 190; 

(e) 279; Discomforts of fuel oil, (e) rd 
BIC UettiNne  GALAM ib ars, 01s olelings QiaaKEene tole 22 
—Dried peat on top of bog forms ‘‘mother 

OMRCOR LYE Pre ciaars Gie.d a6 slemeeeets 6 ce8s 254 
—vVolumetric measurement of boiler fuel ..*313 
—U. S. fuel imports, January .......... 403 
—R.R. fuel costs low in January ........ 548 
—Ball-type fuel pulverizer mill.......... *705 
——H V1 LUGk (CODVENTION. 35 is.0 eens wees 724 
——NOmestic Weatineg, (@)) sce... oe caw wee 895 
SISTINE COAL MCE)! tei «sc dies ie, os dere sims 930 
“Wusain,’’ ‘‘durain,’” ‘“‘vitrain,’’ 364; Sin- 

NACH Se OXDOLUMEILUAM clef aletn Tels o) ole. dap aieiee 65 

G 
Gandy scores bureaucracy and efforts to in- 

erease gov ti activities: 25: 0... ose 296 
Garage for Gov’t fuel yards contract 

GQWAPGE tel ipatavatsiensstitus sie’ elee sis) aeetencheeny 2 
Gas and Gases 
—Carbon dioxide indicator has renewable 

GATURLOg lire aeeaeee celery a) bielers Glebe «miele Mya e 
—Compressed carbon dioxide aids in fight- 

TE) WUE MOS aout el ea relaialsiake s ametalsls: sie 187 
—Frequent examination for gas ........ 220 
—Gas detector for elec. mine lamp ...... #277 
—Nitrogen from coal; how separated ....*399 
—Methane vs. natural gas; ignition by elec. 

AUNT) Sime ap aiala) a oils Fairer shaval clea hearst of «tate Katessite 
Geology and Prospecting 
—Alberta, Canada, coal fields; map ....., *227 
—tTypical cross-section western middle 

anthracite field, *286; Main Southern 

basin; Section, near Hazleton, 88; 

Do. under Susquehanna River ...... *291 
— Anthracite region (Pa.) character of beds 

and wintervalsy tables Gre sic + « c eteeres 291-2 
—Vertical section of cannel from Ky 

S3l8; Anthracite,” Pad \s .... sale sjns os *366 
—Investigators reveal origin and nature of 

(OEM hn NIE SAIC OIE Eee Garage *319 
—Coal areas, Northwestern Washington ..*326 


—Igneous action cokes and carbonizes coal 331 
—Cross-section and column of coal meas- 


ures at Carbonado mines, Wash., *426; 
Willis, Miller and other faults, *427; 
Miller bed, section, *428; Sections of 
COAIy “SCANS ITS - VeROe  olensie Gee rereve ataele « *466 
—Topographic map bill signed ......... 441 
—Cross-sections of strata, Newcastle mine, 
Wash., *504; Sections of principal coal | 
[OXets ht ea, See Ot CRORE ae, arty ae 
—Chemical compounds in coal-forming dn 
same in all geologic ages .......... 537 
—wWhy coal has cleats and how it runs ...*576 
—Geol. Survey of coal stocks .......... 726 
—Cross-section Lykens Valley at Short Mt. | 
WOUMMOT Yee eeeh eaves is ore elisl- Maile l.e.emeiel sy «0: ahve 03 
—Georges Creek (Md.) Big Vein, cover 
profile, *946; Cross-section ........ 48 
Germany 
—Coal industry, 1924, takes long stride 
toward economic recovery .......... 2 
—tLarge orders for steam coal for Italian 
EVVSe TE COLV.GOmreya lotic iy suadoiete ctw «0,2: cnumene 
—Rubr coal output and consumption 
folsvelibale) wa tatty rc Rieh AIS OO Mad SR ORES Sic 371 
—Scenes at Stein mine explosion ........ *435 
—German leaders marvel at American 
WDE OS es) aver cl mead eters Maree snc oie) cveeihoitewen ous 651 
—That perplexing German problem, (e).. 782 
—Explosion of powder magazine traps 
TAUCESY «te neeeeN Me reen ska stonieal srs usd ners leuste 800 
—Stinnes to drop all interests but coal 878 
Great Britain 
—Progress in cutting machines ....... NB AY 
—wWatches U. S. coal production ....... 15 
—Skilled and unskilled workers to ask 
Lyng oer anarehs » fj BO Oho Othe Clomine © ree feo 
—Dawes plan brings new problems in ex- 
TOLD 1 GO Amer AS Weg ailotesel deel aiainad.s eye levenues 45 
—British trade in depths of depression, 
118; Market improves; Large contracts 
BO" tO) VGEnTallyarpeeaeeiciatei o srenone tar ore 133 
—Heating and ventilation in England, (e) 244 
—Conflicting demands presage trouble in 
VAIO eit cc ach ters) Peale oheuay s,s estalevelsie 68 
—wWelsh miners run colliery rather than 
JOBERENEIT JODS “sleeesca tee coc avs Gheia ss ess 79 
—Miners refuse to take over mine ...... 585 
—England sends delegation to arrange co- 
op. studies of mine safety, 585; Per- 
Sonnet of -Gelesation:! '.i. cts .ske,+ ss t.ejere dl oy! Lies 
—Co-operative mining in North Wales, (e) 634 
—U. S. and Britain pact to safeguard 
ATUL OUST «1 0) Repanabciiatolakats sahakehe cc). icgereeer oycvs 653 
—Coal-cleaning systems in Grt. Britain 682 
Sew OA OUI TD UG. tele w eotlc s+ o'ehe: sitelehenece 762 
—England’s, 1924, explosion record ..... 913 
—Labor troubles threaten at mines ..... 954 
H 
Haulage, Mine, See also “Tracking” 
—Steam locomotives once used under- 
EDEMELENCL cA RSEMEMS a) chevte Vel eis ie Putts fa taltomah, Gia #43 
—Coal trip at drift mouth bound for 
eiGOy IC) SARIS Gi Beene cinoma IDE Ge ease Sean *60 
—Animal haulage eliminated in V-mining 
SIV SS ULEUMN (ssf eMaRUARSE Mats ite te, hate eipte ya (o fe. s vs 
—Self-acting mine doors on haulage road, 
*83; Trip-maker at Ky. mine saves 
time And MONEY cis. eseercses 3 
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Page 
Haulage—Cont’d. 
Os the PACK sacs cts faveradie alate ware ol ove o)'e'a-e0ere *151 
Pisa UL GT Yi eLLAULIASO Veet c wm wcictea tee aces elekere *179 
—Steel body of truck has_ renewable 
FLD ODP ERME ah dye) heveret lela suckers micicierrevals ta 
—Safety ratchet to control ascending trips *242 
—Car brake to hold man-trip .......... *266 
—Elevated empty track on main road ...*498 


—tTrolley wire greased to reduce spark- 


pe ee IA Poe ie oP rire 541 
—wUse refuse for road fepairs ..........- 543 
—kKnot in cable as safeguard in reel-type 

LOCOMOTIVE Stee aes we ee ofp. ot ed. *588 
—Illinois experience makes haulage safer. . *609 
ce road at Bertha Mine, Dinsmore, | Ae 
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eeaeht autotruck facilitates quick fe) 
LiVETIeAy peas Metatshee 0) « -cuilewepers bfe) are ve jorsi-as *814 
—Phelps Dodge Corp., Stag Canyon mine 
LVL eaer reroute ysl sa aeaneveienehes 5 Ace cho mae *820 
—Elec. haulage in mime ......+s+eeeees *823 
—Gay mine, W. Va., Haulage equipment, 
¥ Sits Underground Mee okataha abel sucesta nt *875 
—Trolley ‘and guard hanger aid to safety. .*927 


—hLarge capacity slate larry lessens min- 
s 


ine) BOOS Meseeea cts lousyelats = o/s) 9 5'b) 0 atobetietts 27 
—Georges Crk. region, Sonny mine No. 1, 

EN CAT Camrers etal cyeodabalins). «) os\lorehe) <ieyste asus *947 
Headframes and Tipples 
Taha wen & C. Co’s tipple at iter = “yf 
—Rotary dump on tipple floor .......... *87 
—Barge tipple at Huntington, W. a 

Pullt: TOSd, « ewewe in Aisin «ants Lb lis Ere 
—Reconstructed colliery, Lens, France ....*119 
—Pulaski Iron Co’s coal mine at Eckman, 

Wi Vieis « shatints parte in cotepetgpebewttaoncasaye wend is *135 
—Old auto tires retard coal in tipple 

CHUGEST? sste:ctelabeeteie. eeIeP edsieians consoled a *182 
—Diamond No. 1 and No. 2 mine tipple, | 

ETO VIC CI CR IA View, <iatiehs Ne talors ere) cirayie! tha ley 86 
—Harmarville (Pa.) mine tipple on offidial 

TIVCRMBAT DOTS: Wassiels  xafelsieketers ose uiete: e: cleks 
—Rachel mine tipple, Downs, W. 


Va 
*220; Supply shaft, *346; Coal chute. *382 
a ke Daylight Coal Co. 4-track tipple, | 


PP gacpiigation Coal Co. Mine 251, eo oe 


WOO. Ais), Vidloy Mel) ste oleieleTeyetele uscce’ oiee oss 49 
—Bertha Consumers Co., mine tipple, 
BOVt i a aee A Mes, sci ete. ereiena. > shsceleys etl oie 8274 
—Raleigh €. & C. Co. (W. Va.) builds new 
RID DIG Meetaebe cc tiinters eve tioisie, sare ‘ey aheteneverene *2 
—Greenwood breaker, Lehigh C. & N. Co., 
TAGE OMe Erte MbGs ciel ctictal. sy ssl sel ehane teh elteys 287 
—Bertha mine tipple and tracks, Dins- 
more, Pa. oo sc cee cece cmc e ne ce 311 
—Burnett mine surface works, Carbonado, 
fareeneehet tiene. cietde asereee *325, *328 
Reon. ‘Piney Coal Mg. Co., Stamford, | 


Va. 
—Paris Purity Coal Co., Paris, Ark., tipple 


and loading DOOM ......2+6ssesaee 56 
-—Castlegate No. 3 mine tipple .......... *363 
—North Diamond mine, steel tipple, St. 

Bernard aCOnls COctetete i: 6 atlemienenenst so see *383 
—New Orient mine (Ill.) equipment *394, *397 
—Carbonado surface plant ............ 425 
—wWest mine tipple, Pocahontas Fuel Co. .*461 
—Coaling chute, Stearns, Ky. .......... *489 
—Neweastle mine, Washington SAN io allere *502 
—Shaft landing, Summerlee mine, W. Va.. .*525 


—Rivesville (W. Va.) tipple and conveyor 


AME AU MES.) 2 cata soba locsveracenmie ei aica ate, 9 *543 
—Concrete headframe at Brier Hill, Pa. ..*561 
—All-elec. mine, Gillespie, Ill., headframe 

ANG MirpDles Yaa Maks cislcie suc suet rhenaancl cut *598 
—Bartley mine, English, W. Va., Building | 

iheaclirAriewr ci <aiudidverleversi a) «fe cheers een 9 
—Cranberry No. 1, New River Co., W. Va.. 

Steel headframe and HpPPle gic, oat ois 15 


—Man shaft at Consolidation Coal Go's. 


Caretta Wary a.) TOUN6h ose eietans ete. 29 
—Fidelity mine (Ky.) headhouse, conveyor | 

JIG aA TD DICIT. ccs ieketa avetWalsis achat s 
—Automatic rotary dump makes bie 

BE VANE Seemed islet ure televliclicysiellejeys seh Ale e's Nate 667 
—Steel tipple eaten away by locomotive 

smoke, *672; Protection afforded by 

LTT t IS” \p Fane tenepee arene eh catle. caer emeIen. oh a otelee *673 
—Inspection of tipple cuts down delays .. 678 


—Old method of dumping hard to improve *684 


—Harvey Coal Co.’s shops, substation and 

ERED LE: Ga. c's, vin cide euene) ened ot ke rae lene ete ace *718 
—Song Crk. Coal Co.’s mine, Whitesville, Ww. 

IVEY, / aieps, c| « Weare re erenate elle ha cl oreneete aie. < 0s fetees *790 
—Manway tipple, Consolidation Coal Co., 

Mpre tia me Vvaie Vide elated svete! susinwel aie foul, sitslts #792 
—7eigler No. 1 and Valier mines, Ill. » 879% 
—Working model of 3-track tipple ..... *842 
—Eden mine, Sparta, Ill., headframe and 

TRIG —“Frateecay cuaweonetts ober rs ce vaeas Merete a's conels *843 
—Gay mine, W. Va. Tipple and plant ....*873 
—Premier Coal Co.’s tipple, Premier, Ky..*909 
—Kingston (Pa.) No. 2 breaker, *924; 

ive. 4 breakensie aatc ite sts iccslst cles ctelaleus *965 
—Pond Crk. Pocahontas Co.’s_ Big Four | 

menrie,  W6. Vigks Soret@icicvsl se eketa crete eels Sle 50 
Hoisting 
—Single-drum elec. hoist .....c00cccrns 32 
—Hmergency man-hoists ........0.002.006 76 
—New hoists in operation, 77; Hoist at 

Christopher, Ill. equipped with two 

Seah OFS & chceemeea tear Pie he eucivee vay suet dlaiat she *80 
—Steam drive replaced by elec. unit *86 
—Elec. hoist supplants steam engine *178 
—Slope hoist built to stand the gaff e277 
—Elec. hoist replaces hand winch ...... *299 
—New Orient hoist-house basement, *323; 

Main hoist, *3898; Auxiliary hoist *397 
—Huge new hoist at Orient raises 13 tons 

per trip, *535; Auxiliary hoist . *536 


Page 

Hoisting—Cont’d. 

—Reliability more important than _ effi- 
cleney;. (@)) PSs. es cle ae sie tells ie, 602 

—Drum contour saves power, (e€) .....-. 670 

—Unusual hoist operated from remote 
DOSLELOM gas Pele cht ee enone: lan Re 8727 

—Hoist house heated by pipeless furnace. .*728 

—wWater cools brake drum,..\......+-+.++. *967 

Hoover, Herbert , 

—Defends , fov’t spending, 158; Praises 
work of tech. press, 225; Discusses 
waste elimimation, 586; Approves 
legitimate \ trade bodies, 586; Decries 
gov’t, \cure, Of abuses, 724; Urges 
consumers to buy coal early, 799; 
Sey faim chance for small business ord 

Horse drops 30 ft. into mine ........ i 617 

Humidification 

—Supply moisture to air current ....... 360 

—Spr inkling extensive in Barrackville mine, 

532; Proved inadequate ............ 53 
—Sprinkling at face, *716; Loaded cars. .*717 
I 

Idaho 

——oal *zood +but) friable: :. 3535. sear « 430 

Illinois 

—Condition optimistic in southern mines... 47 

—Safety movement stirs Illinois mining 
MOON. sale, 6 6 Ucetele poise tM a os fe eae aes *146 

—Union situation conciliatory, (e) 173 
Farrington’s scheme to save miners’ 
oh ie a oe oe ae nmi as 89 

—Herrin situation serious (€).......... 207 

—Competition with Eastern coal........ 262 

—Two big consolidations............... 42 

—Braidwood coal field dead ............ 438 

—Mines suffer heavy damages in cyclone. .*476 

—-Miners and operators confer on conveyor 
WaAbOmAGalem@itscd 5 ciel sestetoteus ote cs)s cts sae ke 10 

—Experience makes haulage safer....... *609 

—tLabor’s anti-injunction bill discussed... 722 

—Waterway development to transport coal. 952 

Indiana 

—Struggles against non-union competition. 190 

—Bill before legislature requiring resurfac- 
ine -afterstrip mining’... \ee see sue 225 

—Miners may work in steel mines...... 261 

—Hunter, W. W. defends flame safety 
RAT ee ee teltons orelcre + «EE 5 Geen 263 

—Disque, William, probes rates.......... 312 

—Plan economic study to aid Ind. coal.. 336 

—Mine explosions ............. , 367, 402 

——Miners get fill OFMILEWIS. oc iesi omens. 367 

—Terre Haute Chamber of Com. declares 
for. (open-shop'.’.'.cisys svivler oka ses 371 

—Rail Board O.K’s new Ky. line........ 371 

—Authorities want no freak safety rules.. 371 

—Some mines business getters.......... 406 

—Co-operative mining disturbs union,, 442; 
Prohibited, “wise co-: «> ce eae eT 691 

—Shirkie mine No. 1 explosion......... 475 

—Seeks new mining laws.............. 478 

—Tree embedded in Glenn Ayr mine..... 549 

—Co-operative miners still for union..... 584 

—Forty arrests may improve shotfiring.. 616 

—Legal” action: to. test; law.,..:... a. ie» 72 

—Court bans interference with co-op. mines 
726; Interesting hearing on injunction, 

764: Injunction dissolved oS See oe 798 

—Co-operatives reorganize, mines busy... 952 


Internal-combustion engines at mines, *747; 
able / 2.5 5is ppysceioneegtoness iNet. aT 751 


Interstate Commerce Com. 
—Lake 


dock coal cases; short-haul mo- 
MODOLY® | rs aeeveentcee: eee ok s roles! io he ret a 98 
—Reaffirms decision abolishing assigned 
ears, 125; (e) 1388; Appeal expected, 
155; Publie utilities and R.R’s oppose, 
666; Court decisions delayed........ 949 
—Public need for Coal River & Eastern Ry. 
Co(seht=ch er auaenasetaie eS Perec acy Cre > o ARS 156 
—Declines to approve rate restrictions 192 
—wWoodlock to succeed Potter........... 192 


—Upholds ear-rating decision; Rejects Coal 


Com'seproposalse). 232.3) cee Ee 529 
—Chgo. & East’n Ill. R.R. rate boost 

GSVICG AE Aaa) tie stk Giocch ee eee 276 
—Disque, William, probes Indiana rates.. 312 
—Suspends C. I. & W. R.R. schedules.... 312 
—Further study of rate changes........ 348 
—Examiners advise rate cut to Lakes.... 371 
—Rules railroads to furnish cars....... 406 
—C. & O. Ry. coal rates declared unreason- 

BOLOL Hod s eis wie larens tee eteticnste cic enamme. 418 
—Private-car order attacked by 35 BR.R.'s. 441 
—Calls conference on westbound rates... 562 
—Orders ©. & Ry. to refund half- 

millon van rates: 0i.....% .8 see. 5. 562 
—To hear'further Lake cargo cases...... 598 
—Protests filed against Lake-coal differ- 

ON CIARA tee ieteisls leo setae CRE. 630 
—Outlaws Atlanta switching boost....... 666 
—(Coal firms win reparatiOn..... nee... 666 
—Lake coal rates has 3-day hearing, 685; 

Reopening refused. <..... 5 J. cee « 723 
—Demurrage reparation, Tidewater Coal Ex- 

change, refused ........ + s1heee.. . 704 
—Refuses to modify Ind. coal rates...... 738 


—Advises adjustment in Southwestern rates. 778 
—Refuses permit for 84-mi. road, Owens- 


boro,totBinora, Und. .. >.) jones» - 800 
—Refuses permit for 12 mi. road, Belvale, 

Via tto! Harlany Ky 4... «3 9. coe ms -. 909 
—tLignite rate hearing deferred.......... 966 
Ireland 
—Newtownkelly, first-rate mine..........*118 
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Practical working 
(e) 421; How 
(e) 457; Must 
(e) 493; Deadlock 
Bureau of Oddie 


Jacksonville agreement: 

of the agreement, 
hungry are miners 
modernize the mines, 
justifies Economics 


bill, 511; Colorado unhampered, 512; 
Attitude of Washington, (e) 566; 
Union will stand pat, 798; Readjust- 


ment of pact dependent on wage agree- 


—Coal needs no more laws ...... 


ment in hard-coal field, 911; Lewis 
Clings TO) COMPACh css see sie tace 3596s 953 
K 
Kansas, 
—Coal produced, 1924, largely exceeded 
Voor (SELOres (Seu lscciays © re eo eepmee seus pie UNE 
—First-aid work, Interest revived in .... 158 
—Court of Industrial Relations may be 
ABOLISHER Mis 5 lis tha Paclols myeleneeel enemas 5 ele pe 
—‘‘Coal court’? in Kansas City, (e). .. 243 
—Some mines go back to 1917-scale...... 371 
—Wage cut closes mines........-.s0.08 . 406 
—Coal output below estimate....... Pe nOUD 
+=Mergeer Of SbriDDINRE) Gas sis obus et aeenenale Aire tops 
—Court of Industrial Relations, (e). 601 
—Union miner army shuts many C0-op- 
retheY:) ah’ Sah ee eeree name tes etme ehnic 5 oe 618 
—Miners vote to help unemployed men.. 690 
—No wage cut; competition now likely ; 
from Colo. and Ojai. 2% .:biemurees en 799 
=——Strip mines, merge cc i«. can ae ao ent ay oies 953 
Kennedy, Thomas, succeeds Green as sec'y- 
treas of American Federation of 
Labor eee soe. eer ees fee ee eee 
Kentucky 
—Phoenix Coal Ming. Co. Drakesboro, in 
trouble. ops cats a eile sua ae heel ate 23 
—Blast in Diamond Mine No. 1 kills 6 men. 1564 
—Maynard coal properties sold, public sale. 155 
—Diamond Coal Co.’s No. 1 mine, Provi- 
Gences Explodes «5 hate. sick + a1< = archos 186 
—wWest Ky. practically all non- union now.. 188 
—Bertha-Consumers Co. miners’ houses. .*203 
—Strip pit lifts 45-ft. cover. ........... *245 
‘—Analysis of 4 coal seams, Dawson 
S Prins Geert eas soece ts ayant ta. «ot womans 247 
—Bill to provide mine-rescue station 258 
——Last union mine closes......-.-.+++.-. 260 
—Memphis Coal Ming. Co.’s properties 
Phi Co ly « <8 SUA ARR eet niGiesn Sore 261 
—Big strip company forms... . 02... 296 
—Guns and dynamite in west Ky. strike 
ZOUC Wee tai ie eieieae Stairs: salass co ciemete tere las xp 297 
—Many miles of new rail lines possible... 334 
—Outlawry up to miners’ union to stop. 370 
—Mergers oy western region, 423; Betsy 
TA VIG STLetde Pies aetensl sh eclisuslpuans > iaime . 424 
— Middle band in Hikhorn’ Nines cc. oes . *836 
—Coal-mine values raised by tax body.. 910 
L 
Labor 
—Revolutionary policies at rest by selection 
Of ‘Greer cise wie ce 5s ol aves io aetna 15 
—Outlook satisfactory Green declares .. 16 
—Secy. of Labor Davis retained in cabinet 154 
—Brookwood Labor College sends help to 
Vite rriss tits <n ac o-e » vastaeeupmtotente 191 
—Green names committee on Gompers 
peetspeeloysts i! ty 5 Ao 6 OP IDEOI A «. otanee talone . 192 
—=No! laboresnortaeee. «i+ «5. + >. Se erstobsievelste 369 
—Union labor at Carbonado, Wash. ...... 428 
—Memorial to Robert W. Price, originator 4 
Of Tig DOVE ays & eicis wets cle enatare Nueieiioke - 585 
—Attitude on waste elimination se aishere mre 586 
—Average labor and mine costs, etc.; 
tabi eres l=... SAE eT LOR TS] 
— Long continuous-service record ays tecickeae 914 
—British mines threatened by labor 
RY OUDIOS ite tate a ys.vtos Sis, spsisherodsl > ecpeedetel sles 954 
Lamps, See ‘‘Elec. Lamps,”’ “‘Safety Lamps” 
Leaders cite opportunities in American in- 
LUE SUI Ge wie Wea ne sas Taras ba veke ve satcht sl) adpieseie 259 
Legislation 
—Uniformity needed in state laws, (e) .. 33 
—Oddie bill to arom ote eoal industry, 123; 
Opposition LO Diller evaigeeeee <> eas 22 
—Engineers’ Council opposes power bill.. 155 
—Needed coal laws outlined by Gov. 
IMOrgan a VW.8 Vithsteerero y facemeteretereie eis links 191 
—No coal bills in Pa. legislature ....... 192 
—Proposed law to make W. Va. mines 
GAL OL Wei ce allenic yee he) arian ou see, «5 tae 219 
—Union’ Carbide Co. wants Utah lamp law 
CHADS OUE &. Sls cclieda eicrarcnelvreeiate te. +: oat 22 
—Sheaf of coal bills before Pa. legislature 225 
—Indiana bill requires resurfacing strip 
IMINCS “PRRs os Sikes ems +s reelens 225 
—Mine-rescue stations bill. TOY ee so che ees 258 
—wW. Va. bill seeks co- operative regula- 
tion of mines under one surface 261 
—Coal bills before Pa. legislature ...... 295 
—Bill to prohibit mining coal on U. S. 
FOV tae lLAMcleweemre sister eet eagle o-0.s elenmees = - 295 
—Bans trolley locomotives in anthracite 
mines; Miners’ certificates to be sent 
tOBDept- mon eMaines) vciag. >... wear. ss 335 
adie bill to provide for coal research 
ABA arty oe RE eee 336 
rue ‘ill hard-coal tax recommitted. 404 
—Temple bill for topographic map signed 441 
—Indiana seeks new mining laws ........ 478 
—Economics Bureau in Oddie bill justified 
iby deadiock in wage. pact ..0s....... 611 
—Tax measures argued in Pa. ....... 5 549 
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Page 
Legislation—Cont’d. 
—Pinchot signs 5 mine bills; Survey board 
continued, 584; Vetoes bill to saree 


Walsh’s salary OI ory ke 197 
—Penn. legislature juggles hard-coal tax.. 617 
—Indiana law, Legal action to test ...... 725 
—Nova Scotia anti-strike bill ........-- 726 
—Coal retailers oppose Oddie bill ...... . 760 
—Oddie bill, Objections cited .......... 795 
Loaders and Shovelers 
—Steam shovels in stripping ... ~ a 
—Big English shovel loads coal 23; tons 

DEP GIP «sic ce o + a «0! 6) eineteemnneD etna *5 
—Claims loading machine should stay in 

same room day after day ......--- 52 
—Machine loading advenged by * bounds 

during year .. Ape Ce 
—McKinlay combined mining “and “Joading 

machine, *68; Jones loader, he 

Hydraulic shovel, *70; Correction. : 185 
—View of loading machine at work *82 
—Low-type loader, *215; High type *216, “0217 
—Coloder, Pocahontas Fueel Co. is large 

machine of Coal Com. report ..... sneees 
—Steam shovel at Ky. strip pit ..... *246 


—Elee. shovel loading coal at face . /*317, “e318 
—Elec. vs. steam strip shovel ........s- 8 
—Steam shovel grading for tracks ......*%335 
—Keeping track of delays, (€) ...-.+:+.. 457 
—Coloder loads 705 tons in 11% hr, ....*459 
—Machine alternately cuts and loads coal. *499 
—Shovel climbs steep road to strip coal on 


mountain top ~“.een > eee 
—Shovel loads sed in reopening anthracite 

ja Oy eee : vette e neces 8580 
—Extra heavy for’ hard work ..........%739 


—O'Toole combined coal cutter and loader. *783 
—New 2-ton loader built for large capac: | 

Ity oy ce nine bre 0 0010 6 sas aan 
—Crawling-tractor crane hag many uses .. 
—Loading coal at face .... s.. dee Brel? 
—Underground loading by machines .....*824 
—Adapting’ loaders to mining methods ...*828 





—Effect of Jacksonville pact on loaders .. 850 
—Estimating real costs of loaders, (e) .. 863 
—Sheridan-Wyoming Co. to Bia: ini «LZ. 
TGaders fers amin. cece ce aero 
—Bridge-type dipper front | “strengthens 
power shovel ... oe SeiseiteTooo 
—tLong-face loader averages “90 ‘tons per 
man eo ees se ehiee EO 
—Ace loader, Pike” County” “Coal Corp., 
Petersburg, Ind. . .sstlslseieiele eed 
—Machine-loader pay named for Ind. 
mine ceeieem. o + 6 9a & aettumetealieatlaes yee Ike 
Locomotives, Mine 
Broken motor hanger mended ........ *21 
—Mancha power wucks *41; Main daulnes 
locOMOtIVE — .-4.s:0:5 « ols Ue Se ee *42 
—Steam locomotives ‘once used ” under- 
BTOuUNnd yee ck eres *43 
—Sales of elec. locomotives behind iast 
year sales) ... Sem cnsieene « ieee eae 
—Reel locomotives at WOPK. ©. x. 0:4) 0) oc OED 
—Tractor hauling mine cars on surface .. *88 
—Blown out at end of each shift .......*%299 


—Side-frame pockets hold grid resistor. ..°419 
—High-capacity grids for any service ....*%420 


—Elec. pusher spots cars .............+ *%420 
—Sand-drying room, Orient No. 2 mine, 
Frankfort, Jll.x ¢ ceieeie cities) ee eo 


—Experience of 3 yr. in repairing worn 

tires .. Lae OST 
—Roomier cabs and. red lights “for safety. 
—Small locomotive speeds work of ma- 

chine loaders ... iets 
—Rebuilding locomotive changes ‘type eae B92 
—Removing locomotive tires ........ eae O93 
—wWelding locomotive tires made practical 

by grinder . : wees 
—Tandem storage-battery ‘locomotive, Daw- RiNe 


son, o SW. 6.6 6 6 6 cteee be as 0) See elmer anenm 
—Low trolley ‘and cable-reel locomotive. , Soae 
oBap 


—Magnetie locomotive controller ........ 
—Swivel pin tightened by wedge ...... 
—Dual-power locomotives have advantages’ *893 
—Split gears superior to solid type .....*916 
Lorain post jack for longwall work .....*841 
Lubrication, See ‘Oil and Lubrication” 


*632 
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' 
Machine Mining, See also ‘‘Coal Cutters’’ 
—Device eliminates pump when machine 


Starts!” «\sjoneew rr ker 
—Undercutter at work 1... tietes wits Joe ee 
—Examination of machine runners..... wel 


—Eleec. rivet heater speeds chain repairs. .*228 
—Relying on repair-shop mechanics, (e).. 352 
—Correct bits save power..........---. 309 
—Snubbing machine at face.......... 
—Machine alternately cuts and loads coal..*499 


—Average number of sq.ft. cut; table... 505 
—Report of delays; table..............6: 750 
—Cutting and shooting experiences......*834 


Machine Repairs and Shop Equipment 


—Relying on repair-shop mechanics, (e).. 352 
—Women in elec. mine-repair shop......*373 
—Warm cupboards for spare armature 

mod COldeee ene. . we <0 p.eikdiele shee oraeeh aie 
—Baking armatures in elec. oven........*%407 
—tTraveling crane without overhead track.. *408 
—Portable keyseater mounted on stand...*408 
—Mine repair shop where savings are 

started . 0% ace oie 5 
—Brass furnace built at shop meets needs.. *443 
—Drill placed on horses facilitates re- 

TAINS... atedeicteeevets » see «650.0 0 <a eee 
—Sturdy bench for shop repairs . PP cn ee 
— Bending roll for plates. oe ee ee 
Teaeeos ‘able armature rack made ‘from old 

rai 
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Page 
Machine Repairs—Cont’d. 
—Radial drill for boring worn car wheels.. *515 
—Disearded jacks used for armature 
CUER OTS” RUE Es RPR ne 1 OREM? ae 516 
—Device keeps binding wire under uniform 
MEET OID PE, aac) e.07 eieee suscetaeece cise Mae. +s *551 
—Raleigh (W. Va.) repair shops. a ee *578 
—Coil-winding forms of wood and fiber. .*588 


—Handy way to dispense insulating ma- 
pe | RS Re i eer ct *657 
—Overturning device serves several tracks... *692 
—Home-made piledriver displaces sledge for, 
removing armature shafts ......... 
—Crane swings heavy chucks easily into. 
—Name plate a trouble saver in repair 
POURS EMER si > Zhe: 8 veVoulsitdyis ve (dhe anyeicte foie + + *802 
—Lathe bed suitable stand for portable 
MEO YBCAUOT Ns 5 on o's ote sins os cies suet els wie *844 
—Uses engine lathe in boring long axle 
MOOS Mt sc, caked se) a Slela'e acesstane Mes ob 15 
—yYoke prevents slipping when lifting 
WATTLE) CM iiss oc al eine ass soarace se +s 915 
—Plate and bar bender aids car repairs. .*928 
Management 
—Need to know the job, (e)...... Mm... |e 
—Better protection and operation will 
TOCUCE (COMUR tin iciele 55.5: abel). <5 ow © *431 
_—Co-operative mining ‘injurious, (e) 493; 
Violators of wage pact face expulsion 
rior Sheth) 0. 6 a ee ee | Ar 509 
—Broadening from precedent, Ue)... aie 529 
—Permanence at mines, (e)......... *., 669 
—Enforecing the law, (e) Sota oe. ae 707 
-—Physical vs. administrational choice, (€). 708 
—Executives vs. engineers, (e)...... 708 
ace high costs in mine operation, Ae 
——Umity in) business; (@)..........ds-> 816 
—Efficiency by planning well, (e). 863 
Mechanical 
—tLathe converted into a roller shear to 
eut sheet steel into sections........ *20 
—Reversible socket wrench speeds repairs. *31 
—Safe en masse lubrication............ *31 
—Bearing with beveled races............ *32 
—Bolt heads locked by a bead of welded 
WORCESTER EE Tears voter ican CORE 6 SS easyele + certs bes *50 
—Cup-forming jig to. make washers..... *50 
—Reduction gear or speed transformer, new | 
IV SME orca siatae 00 a. sieges ea << - eos 20 
—Vertical eylinders decrease compressor 


vibration 
—Cutting with oxyacetylene ‘torch.;cie-. *75 
—Protecting shaft collars and flanges....*159 
—Grinder for small shop, fast and 

HG CULUACEMern 1s.0 0 ses se eee elec 6 ose o dt hy fb 
—tTire heater equipped “with Vacuum toreh.*171 
— Adjustable spacing collar solves problem. $194 
—Power hammer for small shops........ 
—Elec. rivet heater speed chain repairs. 
Th oocahaa td metal helps when cutting cast | 


OTM CC s,0 elle siccel. s saneis in otaheteenmts» 2 
—Portable “blacksmith forge for a ey 

ROMrMRUOCKG) 61. vss ous ee ees tee. § 265 
—Baking armatures in “novel oven. Cees *266 
—Large swage block aid in forge work. .*300 
—wWhippletree made from pipe..........*300 
—Speed-reduction gears ... eehiin: TOL 
—Ball bearings strengthen chain “block ons *O1LS 
—Malleable iron safety collar gives true 

PU WING GM retesers c's. cs ese ace cls tee. *314 
—Building a conveyor. “pulley when big 

COURS Nr fishies 04s o's o-oo wee. *3a7 
—Babbitt- melting Salamander . «+ s<atete « ‘#338 


—Commercial vs. mechanical engineers (e) 458 


—Derrick makes unloading safe and 
MUGEUUMM voli s cls ress cc weld ‘ *552 
—tType of quickly adjusted pipe wrench. S265) 
—Gear case serves double purpose. . 1*657 
—Spring plunger in reducer avoids back- 
PRCT E ECCS ISTE i. y's a oliciw. e 0 w omens e.g ae O67 
—Off-center gear gives uniform speed....*693 
—Ball-type pulverizer mill ............ *705 


—Pulling jack, small “machine does big 

Wa MM ceil ici rs oie eos sass ote Se eats aes 
—Brush saves labor and recovers coal...*728 
—Motor starter operated by air current.. 


—Standardization reduces waste, (e).... 864 
SOME IVE TIVO BOL... o's oe ee ae ee ome *894 
—Two-motor valve grinder a dependable 
WOPE Olmert retala)e) =) « Adlad Goulocnancris: os. *894 
Mergers 
—wW. Va. merger near; largest on record, 
224; Cash and stock for owners..... 438 
—Bituminous 1924 mergers include _ 30,- 
000,000 tons output, *423; Alabama. 424 
—Kansas strippings merger nearly com- 
REECE Ie Ce co. ese ss cla see 3% Oe 512 
—Large-scale mergers only relief for coal 
UIGWGLaa ~ og Sale a eet. a 651 
—Glen Alden, Pennsylvania and Lena 
intlewTOGHT CO! i 5.+..ltlee ssc ssi .. 654 
—Virginian and Norfolk & Western...... 724 
Pee OPTIONS ECD ye. sss eeu 0 5 + ss 6 ofkeee 725 
—Il. and Pa. mines in merger ......... 798 
—Kan. strip mines merge............ %. 953 
Mine Inspection 
—Need for more and better state in- 
BURGLOTS MMs ip isGes.s 0s ep elec ee 8 oe eG we. 294 
—Official inspection at Eureka mine, Ww. 

Pe ree? Sie. aI ta vip Sete. cena wee. * 207 
—More firebosses, more safety, (e)...... 930 
Miners ; 
—Coal miners’ families are largest...... 18 
—Mass meeting and peipie widens breach 

YM ROCUUT ALE.) a alee ste 0 cine wee «LOG 
—W age-earners’ share in industry, Rocke- 

feller plan only partial success...... 190 
—wW. Va. miners form rival union.....,. 225 


-2e.-.-. *63 _—-Bituminous coal mined by diff. methods; 
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Mine Inspection—Cont’d. 
—tInd. miners to work in steel mills.... 261 


-—Coal-loading champions, Two more.... 406 
Mines 
—Bertha-Consumers Co., Drift mouth, Ran- 

dall, W. Va | rolotere Ge TOROS ti. En *60 
—Views at or hear working face, *82; 

Drift mouths and main haulage goad. 

*83; Surface arrangement .... *88 
—Model mines subject to explosions, (ey, 137 
—Diamond Coal Co.’s No. 1 mine, Provi- 

GMCS MP males ete svete ab Geet ene te foe ae ee “187 
—Ky. mine sold at. auction............. 261 
—Drift opening near Drumheller, Alta., 

CATR AMicr re credetehe oie ii'.0 «date en elers 6 arava *347 
—Modernizing the mines, (e).......... 388 
—New Orient mine to beat all records, | 

VOO4e Vara DAN es ase ates ets. Bierae 98 
—Carbon Hill Coal Co. water-level See 

ings, Wash., *427; Map of Miller 

bavi o (20 eRe Shauc ts Ol alt AIRC Ct ee Cae *429 
—Philippine mines run at loss by gov’t.. 440 
—Pocahontas Fuel Co., Boissevain mine, 

*460; West mine, drift mouth...... *462 
—Carbonado, Wash., incline, *465; ‘Big 

Ben’’ mine, *467; Longwall workings. *468 
—New Orient mine (Ill.) damaged by 

eyclone, *476, *547, *549; _Sinking 

Bale SMUT NOLS bad arte siaicss vas: atte. « tele *535 
—Newcastle mine, Wash., guah ated on re- 

treating system Sater: Gis BLOTS ED Ie cee ame *502 
— Barrackville (W. Va.) mine “stables. . *532 
—Shutdowns in April most numerous in 

Lp eATLC INCL emails, ae demote uarete tases, «2 . 549 
—wWanamie colliery, Wanamie, Pa. ...... *793 
—Gay mine, W. Va., haulage equipment, 

*872‘ Plant, *873; Underground haul- 

FHS Cm Miexe pees ee alate eieRal aise» bcate ievet usta treea ake *875 
—More openings soon in Pomeroy field, 

OTE OM Mis totia caencmate Ran assteeans vauiiers aginst a 876 
—Georges Creek Coal Ming. Co.’s, Sonny 

PAINS INOcge so NE Ceraiseice, evan © G « eeaspetere *94 
Mining Conditions 
—Bad roof and partings.............. *149 
—Relation of recovery to depth of seam; 

diagram, *286; Depth and thickness 

GQUMSC AM we GIAL TAM we lotr elise eleutis « cleveus *289 
—Tabulation ot squeezes in “Wyoming 

PA) OLDS M Mal rete be nator chiens wodcis.s.onsih © © Bialete 290 
Mining Methods, See also ‘Working, 

Methods of” 


PADTO gate seotentiets stekedciies oc satis icles sl vyeneie 298 
—Undereutting in the clay, (e)....... ee Or 
—O’Toole coal cutter and loader....... *784 
Mining Plants, See also ‘‘Headframes & 

Tipples”’ 

—Island Cr’k Coal Co., W. Va., to expand 
loading Pacilities iaisbskteec) 2s ahs « Aieyouere qeye 

—Springdale, Pa. shops and plant...... *35 

—Consoliaation plant and equipment, Fair- 

EYLOTIE SS Virewe V Gitbtede 80) «sires ie le 0 sca. ol ee «i oi ny afin *39 
—Phelps- Dodge Corp., warehouse, Dawson, 

INEM RR apeeds cid cietaone ng alle biereters s.s.e.8 *61 
—Glen Alden Coal Co. surface plant Riaarr> se ts *81 
—Newtownkelly, Ireland, first rate mine. .*118 
—Toledo plant, Ohio Trent Coal, Coke &. 

Atm alg ama GCOree <tete ciclo cle) > o's,» =i: 39 
—Princess mine, Sydney, N. S., *180; Glace. 

Bay colliery, ENE SEE tc, Sidi ta\ -c/'n' ol achat oiecorete 
—Phelps-Dodge Corp., Machine shop, Saws 

son, Sale. RRS 6b ArorC ORS SPeoe ene TO O. $275 
—Media Coal Co. to develop large mine 

Plant, GPA? Beauties seis stteus els:s. s,s takerate 295 
—Foreign modern plants—Hungary and 

MaRncChurdae Tame oamielsie cs <) ois: oyaheaies *357 
—Mexican goal-mine plant nearly com- 

DICEOA I) 5s ea ial erelele easels ass. bape 
—New Orient (Ill.) underground substa- 

GLOD owt ai ssc0st a oot ald) < eia eos slob e. © shee *395 
—Substations should be accessible....... 432 


—Rivesville (W. Va.) Plant dumps coal in 


mine; conveyor belt carries it to 

AAT LGB sacra pea Me 2 sues ee bie an, Oars *542 
—Coal River collieries in W. Va. and Ky. 

VAGW aoa 3s Siete bate. 0.5% obeieles« *574-5 
—Raleigh (W. Va.) repair shops........ *578 
—tThroop, Pa., scale and inspector’ s house.. *640 
—Sunday Creek Coal Co.’s plant, San Boy; 

QO) ise actiadauseo sade) oS aid cus ole satis 86 
—Loading barges, Port Reading, *712; 

A Aer Fedahbolley Buchel hs pity ch ceouciiich oO WEL 0.0 713 
—Gaylord colliery, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 

PIAL, Bae io teckel odds. <.ah owas, ose Wrelele 737 
TUS ASL OS FALLOT © sravalsis.4 kualel wise + sjetsle *753 
—Price-Pancoast Coal Co.’s colliery, Scran- 

TORRE Aan Heiss Gotti ees orseeyetbotecins mars be 
—Republie Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton mine 

IBITIAINE ANI eA LS, Veta evelets .iteleaehs ares =, Bye 18 
—Ky. substation layout saves space and 

GOLLY CLHACLIGMNaNTs retails eieticls) « « Secehe: 0, i) shake *881 


Mining Towns and Housing 
—Welch, western gateway to Pocahontas ‘Fi 


me LOL Maey eR el ateas tie aie eis «oars srehatens 2 
—wWell equipped company store and build- 

PERE Sc ole SRM IRe ete ce oerere tas. 3s etenera ts *88 
—Airplane view of Logan, W. Va...... *191 
—Beautification at Primero mine, Colo. ..*202 


—Miners’ houses, Bertha-Consumers Co., 
Ve. Sete nee cites tea > alulete . aie *203 


—Steel corporation has house-owning plan. 218 
—Store and office bldg. Pocahontas Fuel ‘ 


Cama Wee V aed sie) baie fete e cus = ss 218 
—School houses at Eureka mine, Randall, | as 
—Phelps-Dodge Corp. dairy farm piceue 

*224; Blacksmith shop at Dawson, | 

NGS, RMR ION. Si fee 36 
—Store and office, Pemberton C. & C. Co., 

BIQISMCK,” Wit WAaivelslctsies es «ss Baneo8s 
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Pa rn 

Mining Towns & Housing—Cont’'d. 
—Office bldg., C. F. &-I. Co., 
Colo. 
—Houses and Daylight school 


Florence, 
.-o 


at Dawson 
* 


SpringeaeK yw tiie sic, peek ea ee as 247 
—Piney Creek Valley, W. Va., in winter. .*310 
—Separate building for acetylene’ gen- 

CratOny’ $5 -\chisnteeeee ee Rie cleke whe cyetiain te *37 
—Improvement in miners’ houses, (e)... 387 
—Gen'l mgr’s residence, Coalwood, W. Va.. *416 
—Miners’ houses under construction, 

Daretha, AW iy goede «set Felevalens *417 


—House fire-truck driver with apparatus. *433 


—Semi-detached houses, Coalwood, W. Va.. *452 
—Store for Ford’s employees, Twin Branch, 

Vie Git kash tee Me epereae ta 0 a acigneee: halal *453 
—Barrackville (W. Va.) village, *582, 

*534 7) Store building. acca ee. ae *533 
—West Frankfort (Ill.) near New Orient 

NING) orate Vere ee so> “sera States stabeuabet arena Oe *537 
—Summerlee (W. Va.) village.:........ *560 
— Exchange building, Huntington, W. he 

Mek we APEEA Go tS ory <a. Bente sb aes 4 
—Lynch, Ky. village near U. S. C. & C. 

CONS MING ME ata ore oleh eres ant ites *597 
—Need of painting houses.............. *605 
—Garden of Steve Parel, Whitney mine. .*630 
—zZine roofs are long-lived.............. 684 
—Type of miner’s house in France. .*689, *810 
—Harvey Coal Co., Harveyton, Ky., Man- 

ALOr Se DOWSG: seeder: ss vue lwileten ap als vee, eek *714 
—St. Stanislaus orphange, Edwardsville, 

PAGA, eer eases teen il tee Seas a idueeent On 
—Miners’ houses in Lievin, France...... ATES} 
—Kingston-Pocahontas Coal Co.’s_ club 

opgiserayy ClODS Whe V a. cto tick. demenuiauste 860 
—Rachel mine, Bertha- Consumers Co., W. 

Va., 891; Eureka mine, mine clerk’s 

LOUSO= 9), ay aca aren ap eras: eis, dae ubemnchd cence Manes *954 
—Vanecouver Isld. mining towns........ *906 
—Stearns Coal & Lumber Co.’s main office, 

Stearns. Ky Sgaaeay eee areieitencur ies lee) aint 964 
Moffat tunnel nears MOMLDICTION YS). whe oye ie ss 848 
Montgomery Ward & Co. may sell coal, 

617; Report jars retailers ...:...... 952 
Mudizing, See also “Rock Dusting’’ 

—wWet adobe spray to prevent explosion.. *10 
—Doubts efficiency of mudite........... 361 
Mules 

—Must be wiser than mule to teach him 

EVIGKS) He > cal dakeucist cia tusienaietersin. eck ereiet tase 1 
——AMOtHEr ewise PMCs oo cited sie whale. ieee 877 

N 
National mining society hold crowded ses- 

LOU Mer ains alata, caphne alas cuss v) canker teas euekwn tees *317 
Nebraska 
—State officials accuse Bryan of profiting 

AY COAL ‘Sales Gece «| ween ors s/s .adedre 58 
New Mexico 
—First mine in state to rock dust...... od 
New Orient grooming to beat all records. .*394 
Nitrogen from coal; how separated...... *399 
NOC TeBO. CUM Tsa ccc cs piel y sie aieienstaminer aenen ae 583 
Nystagmus a wrong name for miners 

WINCASOT, «vel custee remit rte nee as: aes ne 543 
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Obituary 
—Anderson, John E., Miners Mills, Pa. 136 
—Andrew, Robert, Terre Haute, Ind. 928 
—Backert, A. O., Cleveland, Ohio ....... 706 
—Badham, Henry Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 30 
—Bennett, Joseph H., Weir, Kan. ....... 706 
—Black, Adam J., Broad Top City ...... 706 
—Brown, William, Huntington, W. Va. .. 814 
ay William Andrews, Butte, Mont., eee 

Bah hy ieee 5 ir ee ae ene ee 5 
—Coffin, Milford H., Boise, Idaho ....... 668 
—Coles, Frank, Ashland, Ky. Pte urn be te 384 
—Courtright, Winfield Scott, Columbus 

GIG . Wea se < ceesben Sle te are swe 600 
—Crabtree, Frederick, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 348 
—Davis, George E., Norfolk, Va. ...... haa G 
—Day, David Talbot, Washington, D. C. .. 668 
—Dowling, Donaldson B., Ottawa, Can... 894 
—Dysart, J. C., Hollidaysburg, Pa. ...... 222 
—RHllio}, Henry J., St. Paul; Minn. ...... 632 
—Ellsworth, James W., New York, N. Y. 894 
—Fisher, Edward F., Butler, Pa. ........ 204 
—Garrison, Oliver L., St. Louis, Mo. 600; 632 
—Gascoigne, J. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. .... 814 
—Glasscock, William Ellsworth, Morgan- 

GW, SWeimVias aes eh em ake Dee eras 632 
—Gorham, Austin G., Buxton, Me. ...... 632 
—Harry, Dan., Wellston, Ohiot Saeeeet : 204 
—Havemeyer, "Raymond BOS oer etane ta eiaeenahs scieme 334 
—-Hellweg, Julius, Baltimore, Md. ...... 668 
—Johnston, William C., St. Louis, Mo. .. 62 
—kKerr, John G., Denver, Colo. .. ....... 928 
—Kinney, Frank H., Cincinnati, Ohio 928 
—tLeech, E. G., Columbus, Ohio ........ 276 
—Littlejohn, Cairy, Chief mine inspector, 

nr ANAP OLS see LH Chae ek slo eos a0) shehehs oe 30 
—McClurg, James L., Buffalo, N. Y. 740 
—McCready, James, Summit Hill, Pa. 600 
—McCreery, James T., Hinton, W. Va.... 862 
—MecDonald, Alex., Shamokin, Pa. ...... 32 
—MecFadden Jr., Charles, Washington, 

eC. Je Septet. Sreivite ces oie 814 
—MecGonegal, John, Philipsburg, Pa. ..... 600 
—McLennan, John, Ludlow, Colo. ........ 312 
—McQueen, James W., Birmingham, Ala. 

632, *653 
—Macomber, Walter P., Wilton, N. D. ... 632 
—Maher, J. V., coal operator, Cleveland, 

GRD... «, ORNGRR ee edlatis aaa! ehoiata cater eels 
—Marshall, Thomas Riley, Former vice- 

president aie ci eeietais aeiities 6 eet ooU. 
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—Morton, Quin. dies ie paralytic stroke, | 
Charleston, IW cs ViGia, fencue-custue:ss cose 0 
—Oliphant, Homer on Bloomington, Ind. "706 
eae ee Charles L., formerly Hazleton, ae 
—Peale, John W., Lock Haven, Pa. ..740; “9762 
—Phillips, D. R., Huntington, "W..Va. ie 30 

—Puckett, Warren Madison, Charleston, Ww. 

Vial Save aes oa els bs! chaignan eedene e 562, ..*618 
—Riley, Lewis A., Philadelphia, Pa. .... 706 
—Ross, David William, New York City .. 968 
—Schmick, W. L., St. Louis, Mo. ....... 632 
—Scott, Edward J., St. Louis, Mo. ...... 780 
—Shirkie, Edward, Terre Haute, Ind. 928 
—smart, George, Editor Jron Ageé........ 765 
—Stevens, Sr., Robert, Birmingham, Ala.. 420 
—Stirrat, James A., Barboursville, W. Va. 632 
—Stone, Warren S., Prest. Brotherhood of 

Locom. J&ners,| spats «+: s.s-c 9 pieleleneenns 912 
—Taylor, Joseph, O'Fallon, Ill. ........ 348 
TOWN, JON tut Utica, Nay «linceneteyeeeeneiens 632 
—Tutwiler, E. M., Birmingham, Ala: 653 
—Upham, Frederic W., Chicago, Ill. ..... 298 
—Upson, Walter F., Newark, Ohio ...... 240 
—wWalker, Henry, Dillonvale, Ohio ...... 136 
—wWallace, David, Carterville, Ill. ....... 348 
—Webb, William A., Williamsport, Pa. 928 


—Williams, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. =, 632 
—wWright, D. F., Columbus, Ohio 


Officials, Mine 


—Pittsburgh Coal Co. appointments ... 405 
Ohio 
—Bondholders buy Maynard Coal Co.’s_ _ 
properties "s) e's cipctive. s+ etekets tonmeteiaionst 127 
—New plant started, Middle States Coal 
COs) Siaed. Sous: ate fe loietasstalale el oho eiel eee tener el ae *405 
—Cleveland conference fails, 437; Gov't 
WAtCCDING. Vidic. cies stare oh pen aee Ras arene rales 39 
—Second Pomeroy mine starts .......... 800 
—Pomeroy field, more mines to open soon 876 
—tLewis tries to halt drift to 1917 
BBLS Becca ein elite ereh oy ito Mata lats sere cts ants CREE 912 


Oil and Lubrication 
—Fires caused by oil-heating systems ..17, 46 


—Bell warns oil supply to fan engine low *21 
—Sate en masse lubrication .........-:- *31 
—Refinery turns to coal for power plant... 48 
—Coal cheaper than oil shown by plant 
if sob este co ORIN CoRR ae > ae 48 
—Data sought on interaction between oil 
BGI COAT Wie cishekens < © sdeeietens eccmaee » 190 
——=—N uel (oll tvs. (coal, Ae). |. \ ae cmictels aio maee « 279 
—‘‘Back to coal’? movement gains, 294, 
404, 951 
—To replace coal on Baltimore ships, 336; 
Deep-sea freighters, Vancouver, B. C. 371 
—Domestie oil heating meets another 
BAG Geiss. soe o aie shakere. cle vaniaielGensteme aeace « 336 
—Congress prefers coal to oil for heating 
LOPherikell | a eIeMeRABARS: Goin oc cco os Oka } 402 
—Combined oil and coal saves little ..... 681 
—Oil burner flavors food .............. 694 
—wWarm oil houses keeps footbridge safe ..*714 
—Oil engines considered, 748; Different 
UYDES _ <4 wise isacic wuies ova Siete net nam *750 
—Car wheels lubricated by high- pressure | 
BPOASEL b, ocsvenscsls die usicis 6 esol ereteie eats 78 
—Container for gasoline and alcohol reduces 
WAZALUS) scutes iehe ss ieee telat te Aer aets.-s 956 
Oklahoma 
—Indian coal lands to be sold .......... 850 
Open Lights 
—Drive for open lights in Utah hits snag, 
406; Law requiring closed lights 
Sustained santas. ae ee 
—Open-flame lamps should be banned .... 550 
—lpnitew coal ‘dust, (e) 2es..scne oe 530; 768 
P 
Paints and Painting 
—‘Paint-up” has cash value in mine 
TOWDSBL os. .ieromcsit cn s coats «eee *S *603 
—Painting lengthens life of steel ........ 641 
—Painting wood and steel at mines *671 
Pennsylvania 
—tThree factions start peace move ....... 126 
—Pinchot reports reduction in mine 
ACGIGENLS | 15s. a ola cntls cette og 127 
—Miners’ mass meeting and parade, was 
breach Meteor 5 nes > re oan: a 56 


ceerner of all mines in central Pa. urged 156 
—Stream pollution by mine water enjoined 158 


—Legislature to get no coal bills ....... 192 
—How much coal is left in the state?....*209 
—Coal seams, tonnage, location, table, map, 
*210; Reserves, table; fuel ratios, 
diagram, *211; Coal beds, table, 212; 
How, mined and used .2%.2. Jee: . *214 
—Coal bills before legislature .......... 225 
—Pittsburgh men fear oil and gas wells 
MONACO WM ieids bse cles: si sisle oh > DIES << 248 
—Dept. of Mines secures appropriation 262 
—Coal bills before legislature .......... 295 
—Rochester & Pittsburgh C. & I. Co. leases 
its\twoeAdrian mines’ . .) ae. .- 296 
—Honor cup, Univ. of Pa. goes to W. L. 
SBUNGETAM: 6 icjo busses 0 cles oe eRe». 371 
—Pittsburgh Coal Co. closes 16 mines, 
437; Six more mines closed, 655; Only 
6 mines now open, 685; Closes all but 
2 union mines, 724; Closes last of 
UWMLOT SMMINESS civics sans bles CEI > » 764 
—Connellsville plants reduce wages ...... 442 
—More wage cuts and closings .......... 510 
—Giant political plans of Gov. Pinchot 544 


COAL AGE 
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Pennsylv ania—Cont'd. 
—Tax measures in limelight ........... 549 
—Shutdowns in central Pa. ............ 583 


Survey board 
bill to in- 


—Pinchot signs 5 mine bills; 
continued, 584; Vetoes 


crease’ Walsh salary ..%...00s¢ sass 797 
—Legislature juggles hard-coal tax bill 617 
—Central Pa. never so idle as now, 618; . 

Coal '70 SoMOMSMION: “1a shells oe = eee 690 


—Two Pittsburgh banks closed by coal 

depression 
—N'on-union gains in central Pa. 
—Output in central Pa. mostly on 1917 


06) wien te S 0 ye lv oe we owl gels) s 9 hre 


Pick Ee i bess Wlavaelea cite ie.s sim chenetates cus alee 848 
—Coal companies to get tax refund ...... 850 
Personnel 
—Acker, Warren T., elected prest. So. Penn | 

COl Se OOo caha:s evel 3 sis eh oon, oot ye naan ones 
—Adams, Frank L., Consulting engr., Pitts, 
burgh. | ive sus ce tise si ointnisiers isan oie 
—Affelder, W. L., Asst. to prest., Hitman 
‘ Used GOS bese. s+ sas cen Gene *745 
—aAllen, J. Ernest, Bigger and better min- 
TNS? CQUIPMBING:, | eit so events caer enn *869 
—Barger, D. . Pocahontas operator, 
banker and farmer of Va. and W. Va. *47 
—Barnes, Julius H., Past prest. U. S. 
Cham bers Ol * COM oie cis: ciwlesalelekelaveietata #259 
—Barnum, Walter, becomes president 
Pacitic Coast CO... os seaeenees *439, *936 
—Bayless, I. N., Supt. Kathleen mine 
Union Coll’y Co. ws ete, (ahi elethe ta roles eae eee 745 
ie taney Cc. E., Prest. Clinchfield Coal 
COED G Biicks cco 5. b Gas cucaa eee one elemede ialegenaiate 932 
—Bolt, are. Director Dept. of Mines & 
Minerale y s.)sasie ees, chacenecsuutiousten eto tensa *147 
—Boreland, J. E., Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mig Cow (eitispure i: Miah eis aie ust *874 
—Bright, Graham, Consulting engineer *743 
—Buchanan, R. H., leaves Hudson for 
South Penn. Co., 475; Honored by 
former business associates ........+ *582 
—Buckingham, George T., Atty. at Law, 
CHIGARE OF RT gee = mies eve ieiene ee leis nies eonaeae 935 


—Button, Seward, to head Temple Coal Co. 188 


—Callen, A. C., Prof. of Mining, Univ. of . 
THinoOmsyeeUrOaAnAa, TLE. le nieve sete ete pie 74 
—Cassatt, Robert K., Banker, Philadelphia, | 
Pal SeactatetoiWetercatein ete al pleieneleislicle usrwicene 


—Clemens, Ira, President Clemens Coal Co. °936 

—Davis, aj. M., to head Lackawanna R. R. 877 

—Dering, Cc, ips retires fro coal business... 653 
—Dickinson, A. W., General superintendent 

POON CO Pic Vistas oe aie e *745 
—Dodson, T. M., elected vice-president 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., *442; To address 

U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 


—Dunigan, J. T., President Coal River 
Coll ah Cope: copetess sa sceteat olen one eel nea *368 
—Evans, Jr., Cadwallader, General manager | 


Hudson Coal Co. 
—Fieldner, A. C., Chemist U.S. Bureau of 

Mines *3 
—Flint, Charles R., 
—German, W. J., 


“Father of coal trusts’”’ *261 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


SMUG INCH ee ie alee Sl Sete watts *872 
—Gould, M. L., President National Coal 
ABBOCLOGIOIT Yom siecle Wie ss iiaes oop aici ae . 
—Green, William, President American Fed- 
eration* of fabor,. 7126) 154 2.2 cae 586 
—Griggs, H. M., Manager Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, resigns, 798; To continue 878 


—Harrington, Daniel, Consulting engineer *745 
—Harrington, George B., President Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co, ....*936 
—Hillman, Frank, President Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Institute of America ........ ¥ 
—Hodges, Frank, returns to the mines 


—Hodgkinson, Francis, Steam turbine de- 
SIGN . Wee nee se bivck y ote sie elec es hs *654 
—Hood, O. P., goes to Alaska to study 
fuel problemisirse wiki aie. «cree eae 849 
—Hunt, W. A., General superintendent 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va..*874 
—Jermyn, E. B., candidate for mayor of, 
Serantouv eae «isc. eS 56 
—Kennedy, Thomas, Secretary- treasurer 
American Federation of Labor ...... 27 
—Kent, M. E., General manager Cia aa s 
Cliffs Iron Coy tEtbely Wet Var cies 74 
—Kingsland, R. Le General superintendent 
Consolidation’ Coal Co... +... dete *745 
—kKrebs, C. E., Consulting engineer, Charles- 
CONS (Wives Settenc tie eheucsdeeee La ee *872 
—Lambie, Robert, Chief of Dept. of Mines, | 
Charleston, Woaall hee Ry 74 
—lLauder, Harry, driven from mines a 
farm vbys bad veges: writes sss cee 297 
—Lord, Herbert M., Director Federal Bud- 
ROLRBOBLAN ES hie bosses olde +s soph el ale Roane *935 
—McAuliffe, Eugene, President U. P. Coal | 
CORSETS Mitts tnt sale aoe ata ho eee 34 
—McGee, J. F., Federal judge a suicide .. 298 
—Malady, J. AS Electrical engineer, Hill- 
man Coal Co.) Pittsburgh, Pa.; .ye. . *820 
—Merritt, W. G., Chairman Anthracite Op- 
CVaLOrsmeyMaS Oi COM arc ay. .diveclenerac ss 798 
—Mullins, T. C., Vice-president and general 
manager Sunlight Coal Co. ........ 745 
—Neale, Arthur, General manager of mines, 
PittsbursneCoaleiCo. es. wc. scutes. . *440 
—Price, Robert W., originator of Labor 
Dayar. Mee ieirtecets: stort ss. oRtCRRMET: 585 
—Reynders, John Van W., President A 
4 Aa. oc Re ARR ee Ck *321 
—Richardson, C. F., President West Ken- 
twety) CoaleCon sai. eee os sw #423 
—Robbins, G. Miles, Land engineer, Penn- | 
sylvania GAN Loi See - .. e 
—Robinson, W. L., Vice-president Wousnee 
ogheny & Ohio Coal COMMIT «.. sccnele *933 
—Sarnoff, David, Vice- president and gen- 
eral manager Radio Corporation of 
AIDERICH Mtr itiyrs Wietris. + 6.6. pte Ute Caatie) « siley aneie *259 
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Searles, Ellis, Editor United Mine Work- 
ene JOUTNAL . ..cveiw ste ache isle s omeneenet 798 
—Seyler, Clarence A., visits America *295 
—Sherwood, James, ‘appointed chief mine 
inspector, Kansas _2./.' deen eee 09 
—Shover, Barton R., Consulting engineer, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. .. «enna 03 


—Silvius, A. C., Forester, Philadelphia é 
Reading C. '& I, Co *6 


—Stevens, John F., awarded John Fritz 
Sold medal 1.4. }. « \\oreteneneeneieee ee ae pe 
—Swope, Gerard, President General Electric Bee 
WO, 6 wc esa ee 0 ole 0 ee Semen ee 

—Warriner, S. D., resigns as president Le- 
high Cc. & N. Co., *17; to speak at N. 
Y. Retailers meeting age @ENOLS 3% ote 441 
—Wheeler, Dr. R. V., to O iihenaa Pittsburgh 
cdal men. . sé s.4.2 ts eRe 01 scans 547 
—wWhite, David, Senior geologist, U. §$ 
Geological Survey, "158 ...3 sae *320 
—wWhite, J. W., elected president Engi- 
neers’ Society, N: E: Pa. ..... iene *157 
—Wilcox, F. G., President and _ General 
manager Price-Pancoast Coal Co. * 
—wWilletts, Joseph H., favors one head to 
settle coal disputes ole: oot 6, 0 stoke oem 58 
—Williams, W. H., to address New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers Association ...... 40 
—Yant, William, U. S. Bureau of Mines, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .p.cteic cp « ego prea 
—Zook, J. D., Vice-president Dlinois Goat 
Girp. #82... ee o slater ete etal *745 
Philippines 
—Mines run at loss by government ...... 440 
Photographing underground work ....... *464 
Pillars 
—Easily crushed by oncoming weight .. 51 
—Drawing pillars, Carbonado, Wash., 
*469, *470; Machine and conveyor 
system, *501; Newcastle mine, Wash. *505 
—Recover two lines of pillars ..........*580 
Pipes and Piping 
—Steel pipes made acid proof ......... ee 10 
—Covered pipes reduce steam losses .... *83 
—Easy-pull pipe threader ............ 2*779 
—Cementing pipe in boreholes ......... 844 
Pittsburgh Conference; discussion, 648; 
Pact to safeguard miners ..... pines ODS 
Politics 
—Cooliige hopes to avoid extra session .. 17 
—Dawes plan affects British coal exports 45 
—Pinchot message expected to include cont 
DIiceS “is. +. 2 «6 eee) aakeennn ne eee 46 
—Green approves retention of Davis ‘as 
Secretary of Labor ...\.).maieeeeeeeee 154 
—Bryan accused of profiting in coal sales 158 
—Soft-coal men indorse Coolidge economy 221 
—Business interests in politics, (e) ...... 243 
—Giant political plans, Pinchot in Pa. .. 544 
—Waste in government departments, (e) .. 633 
—Political convulsions in Chile, (e).... 708 
—Federal Trade Commission in danger, 
CSI ie as ce A gs Sakepeane 863 
Power 
—Central generating plants economical .. *11 
—Battery power cuts and hauls. coal, 
Fairmont, W. Va., *39; Power plant, 


_*40; Mancha power truck . 
—Oil refinery power plant turns to coal .. 48 


—Electricity for steam sncans «a. enone 74 
—Big brother to work with turbo-gener- 

ator units, Glen Alden Coal Co., *78; 

Power-factor correction, 79; Sectional- 

izing power prevents fires and acci- 

Gents = wswidhs, a, ¢ a Shen nen nn Pee bate tes 
—Increased utilities power output ...... 126 
—Engineers’ Council opposes power bill .. 155 
—Utilized fully discarded power-plant 

equipment |. « « hisses een aetna *160 
—@ut costs on purchased power AAG 176 
—Regulator to reduce peaks cuts electric 

DAS accord eteraidcc tn. oy ctiuy eiaineln ti) ene *205 
a, a hammer for small shops ...... *206 
—Poor power-factor loads cost more to ; 

maintain than to correct ....... nae eed 
—Basis of industry ... 0... -cn eee 334 
—Pinchot superpower report gives plan and 

COSE one Mica ee wy BRB Oe Renee en ett na 70 
—Ky.-W. Va. Power Co.'s plant, Logan, | 

Ww. Bes ieee opie 6).0 w lola GEREN ee enn 70 
—Correct power factor on compressa 

GViVES oo ci0.§ soe cual s 0 01506) eee #419 
—Overload breakers avoid power delays : 19431 
—Steel poles for all light and power cir- | 

(Qt error ch 16 
—Coal consumption and power output i 

utilities gaining, 547; Drops, 582, 880; 

Use less coal and produce more power 765 
—Drum contour saves power, (e) ...... 670 
—How to earn lowest power rate ...... 2710 
—Underground substation, Orient No. 2, 

West: Hrankfort, TU scien eee *822 
— Goal vs. Water... ou. s8 = qeeeeiace eel 848 
—Pulverized bone used to generate power.. *865 
—Power and profile peaks, (e) ...... «. 929 
Preparation 
—Jigs are needed in washing coal........ *68 
—Rheo-Washer, the ‘Hydroweir, Mason 

flat-slate picker and Chance separator’ 75 
—Picking tables and exposed train gears .. *87 
—Coal cleaning equipment manufacturer 126 
—Publie responsibility for clean coal, (e) 138 
—Trent-amalgam process ..........sseec.e 139 
—-Effect ‘on tonnage, (€) ahens s+ => soe ae “138 
—Discarded auto tires retard coal in chutes. *182 
—aAlberta, Canada, screenings data; tables. 226 
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Preparation—Cont'd. 
—All-steel coal crusher made of armor 
LUCE. BR eee Ree Roe aan *455 


—Anthracite operators approve new sizing 
standard, 477; Uniform test standards, 
eI es aN oi 5. aes sce wid Gatnfaueies LOE: ~ 741 
—Sizing anthracite, *496; View in breaker\ *540 


—Rivesville (W. Va.), picking table, *542; 
ied, ted ae dee ae aati: Aa *543 
—FPicking and loading coal at New Orient | 


ATETEEEN S. orctel Societe gate steele ct sss craigs » 
—wWhere anthracite reaches top of breaker, 


*614; Top notch in preparation . 15 
—Only clean buckwheat will do, (e) 633; 

EN MSEROR SE hae) viva cicual ele 91.3! 4. hue, 0. 0) aaa ° 741 
—Keeping prepared sizes to maximum pro- 

GO MOT).  Qan Ie eee Peer, ae 42 
—Car dump, *642; Dump and conveyor 

to breaker, *643; Breaker’ ..: sever - > *644 
—Crushing and cleaning, CG): Stee raeere, 669 
—Coal-cleaning systems in Great Britain; 

Froth flotation and Rheolaveur treat- 

REET, «Sots ey ous. 3c ve coeie SEE. = 682 


—Clean-up floor, Silver Creek breaker, Pa.*758 


—wWire-rope retards coal in chute ...... bay o ire 

—Small anthracite screens ......... ...*843 

—Good light aids coal picking ........ *956 

Prices 

—Pinchot message may touch on coal 
RUUD ries 'cisiiereis: <,5 e,csyels wiere « «.c¥¢ 

—Union mines unable to meet low prices 
TMCS G MU we ste ccaleraipteie in © « elade © « 

—Spot mine prices, bituminous, 1913- 24, 
diagram, 101; Do. anthracite, 1924, 


table; Average spot prices and relative 


prices, bituminous, 1913-24, table 102 

See also ‘“‘Bureau of Coal Economics” 
—Midwest 1924 prices lowest since 1919; | 

Steam CcOaLemardess Hit ....... «fe. 03 
—Cincinnati market kept even keel ie 

BOIPe MM DriCGmdlUTTIGd =. 6.5 ces es Ce 07 
—Bituminous coal spot prices, weekly, 

ee SLAG ec aitinie > <2. ciclsia « Ae 08 
—Dock operators argue on price-fixing 

TELE OS caret oie eve trcmrel she oss .y 0:00. OMe + 157 
—Anthracite prices for February, 223; 

March, 369, 478; April, 509; May, 

690; June, 848; Former days ...... 879 
—Company-store extortion, (e) ........ 315 
—Announcement of price changes, (e) 42 
—Buckwheat, 1924; diagram ........... 639 
—wWar prices boosted capacity .......... 851 
—High wages and irregular work keep 

PAU RCC TPAD s: co leccie wieeltis,e, os 6 s/s svelte! 878 
Production 
—Great Britain watches U. S. coal output . 15 
—Coal output and value, Montana and New 

Mexico, in 19238; table, 18; West Vir- 

ginia, table, 46; Oklahoma, Utah, 

Virginia and Washington, table, 94; 

Wyoming, table, 126; North Dakota, 

lignite, table, 153; Tennessee and 

Texas mines; table, 257; Anthracite... 333 
—Spanish Morocco 1923 coal output ... 46 
—Russia, coal and coke output ........ 47 
—Coal output, 1924, only 13 per cent. less 

tnanwyear, before, (ce): «i... sss cms 65 
—Market reviews: production, prices, etc., 

1924; tables and diagrams ........ 103 
—Northwest got cheap coal but less of it .*105 
—Bituminous coal tonnage, weekly, 1924; 

GPUID REM MMM SIT ohice os sia. sco ss ss. 3 sya Sita 108 
—Kansas coal output, 1924, largely” ‘ex- 

ceeded year IGLOS TE ccs sess oe Bi iene Be 6 
—Reasons for lower tonnage, (e) ...... 173 
—UCanadian mines, 1923, 1924; table, 180; 

Coal imports; table die cs 5c eee 181 
—wNon-union passes union output in cen- 

PEAPeECOUSVIValla.  .... 5 >.< «ee nies © 224 
—Coal output by states, 1921-24; table... 294 
—Bituminous coal mined by different 

melnous in states: table ....<tise« 298 
—Shifts in production of bituminous coal 

rit WIG YE gaa a aie Reararicice) Abn *329 
—Soft coal, 1924, monthly by states; 

Eoin 2 poo de eee crite we - Got 
—Review of year’s coal production 387 
—Growth of production by coal loaders; 

RTT TID MENTO cles als 0.922 0.+ 0 + 6 we eigie aes 59 
—Tonnage per man per shift ....... ~.. 463 
—Kansas coal output below estimate ... 509 
—Smokeless fields of W. Va., 1924, a ban- 

RAC CA rates eligi cs! > as. 6. 6 6 eh be ecole, ocelemele 514 
—wWorld coal output low, due to Us Ss. 

Ic 355 See ere a 546 
—Canadian December output lower ...... 546 
—Ford coal mines in Ky. and W. Va. .... 616 
—Non-union output increases in W. Va. 

BULURGePORLONB aia sob es <icee sie 0 Be tre. GOD 
—Coal output from public lands ...... 725 
—British 1924 coal output .......... 762 
—Record output Zeigler mine, Ill. ...... 797 


—Central Pa. output mostly on 1917 scale 848 
—Vancouver Isld. has produced coal 75 yr.*906 


—Bankers frown on more output ...... 938 
Pumping and Drainage 
—Improved gathering pump ........... 75 
—Automatiec: pump, Buck Run Coal Co., 

PTR VIO Meath ano oe ala © oven 0 0 ates *78 
—Motor-driven centrifugal pumps ...... *84 
—Device climinates pump when machine 

ig running ....-.--s06+sesee nse ees *159 
—Riser in pump discharge aids priming ..*193 
—Special alloys for mine-pump parts; 

Legitt’s Creek pump room, *251, 

Slushing service, *252; Special pumps 

Bi reasings) “5 5.5 é:cisGe 2 oct $5.32 eee *253 
Aaa alas eontrol starts and stops mine | 

Si aT © PARES ces a 78 

wid. thrust in double-suction pumps neu- | 

PRIME CT Ran ch.t oss. SACU Scie sce sec elanes eee. *349 
—Small centrifugal pumps ........60.. "4130 
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Pumping and Drainage—Cont’'d. 
—Drains sulphur water into drillhole to 
SAVE DUMPING." xs + wdisieasiarsi spore once o.< 541 
—Centrifugal pump wrecked for lack of | 
WVELVO PY tency ome ns bie Siete eas selec ac GM oid 87 
—Water for priming when foot-valve leaks 7620 
—Visual indicators sound alarm at low- 
Watorvlevel-matserie nes cc so ks came otk *656 
—Dewatering a mine, (e) .......... ae 708 
—Sawdust plugs pump leaks ........... 845 
—Alarm clock stops pump, saves mile of | 
COntrOLHNnG Mer iaene ns  schehere ciel c sate 81 
—Pump connection to borehole is remoy- 
DION Ear re ict horeeeetsiclons ve) satel aise a eievste % 2 
—Dead-front pump controller protects op- 
OrALOVME ilerercicsatelthe aisrs a0 + blevexecereretalers *967 
R 
Radio 
—Times station broadcast heard in mine, 
*79; Communication by radio; Bureau 
of Mines investigations............. 80 
Railroads 
—L. & N. buys all-steel rolling stock.... 15 
—D. & H. switching charge regulations 
ADDPLOVERs.. creie eins eretayehs) «as ele 30 
—Clinchfield R.R. lease ready; coal. “men 
AIVTOPORCEC ws aciersioictelsaisk esis + 0 oleae 6) sere 62 
—tErie R.R. announces recent appoint- 
MHOUES aretalses oo te testy oo Rie sits -caWehe eens. 62 
—Southern Ry. to build new link....... 125 
—Fail to agree on new lignite tariff ..... 136 
—Monongahela Ry. acquires Scotts Run 
EUV cotter mine. Seats puaenerepar ails dicieupac. cctke« areus 156 
—Coal River & Eastern Ry. not a public 
MICO arete ieee ie saci nee wciis, sus ole ma sie ecene' se 156 
—Order more equipment ............... 158 
—Cost of fuels lower in November...... 188 
—Consume 28 pr. ct. of all soft coal.... 190 
—Publish new rate increases to North- 
WEBI atic itis ren Gaal ais a.» a exctios disse 223 
har ny River Road offers to sell to C. & O. To 
—C. & ‘0: Ry. coal traffic gains bee 240 
—Changes on New York Central lines. 240 
—Engine tosses caboose onto coal car. 262 
—Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western sched- 
ules suspended MP hacetine coh saianits ti, Mico 312 
—New rail lines in Ky. possible......... 334 
—Louisville & Nashville R.R. 75 yr. old.. 402 
—Rock Island R.R. buys cars........... 405 
—Must furnish cars on own lines....... 406 
—C. & O. Ry. vs. Greenbrier & Eastern 
es Euet sate eleuciersrersisheha eis chalabera sls is «eaters 418 
—Pennsy opposes new road extension. 437 
—Mahoning Coal R.R. Co., Purchase of 
MUO omset el ae cselpeeiite. spersnavet erates s, ener sie eeme se 439 
—Seek to block ban on private cars .. 441 
—Virginian Railway wanted linked with 
SOR CESIEET ACLs cetera el gp on che ehakcney cireestane: & 441 
—B. & O. seeks third interest in Monon- 
BATel ie ruse tVeme eect pie cce sa televe se ctee.e s.0ls 478 
—Lehigh Valley R. R. income high de- 
spite coal segregation ...........+.. 545 
—D. & H. plans to separate anthracite 
ANGs Teer rv ee DEODEMLLES © 1a) 5, cies lasts: sa. 5. 547 
—Earnings Class 1, in January ........ 584 
—Coal River & Eastern Railway asks case 
ee LEQDCMEG ei chanercudleldicis > suchsnsccvousieyene 598 
—Norfolk & Western to build Brown’s 
Crecks® Wimeterre cclers sieves, «a's, she.at oot mene 630 
—Carriers oppose extension of tranship- 
WOME © PALES Meetel crcts ae cue eieye.4/e: ae cvoneiaye 2 
—tLehigh Valley R. R. coal pier, Black 
DOW Nay dl eeeeetener ates cepaisy eye's, winx sueimeers *652 
—Eastern coal roads make best earnings .. 654 
—B. & O. lowers rates to Northwest 666 
—D. & H. leases B. R. & P. R. R. 689 
—Coal men_ study proposed lease of ‘Vir- 
PADLH EVAL LWA er emt ain cists! 5) oo 8 aia & Mens 691 
—Erie likely to eotaln coal holdings 724 
—Fuel convention program ............ 724 
—D. & H. plans to segregate coal holdings 761 
—C. & O. plans additions, 762; Hits ‘‘No 
WOLUISIES: stent tancualtcet er orate Wie <: ov) skys wee aba e 966 
—Canadian railways no longer require pre- 
PAVMeNnt, ON APCLENG eiecrans «1s cts ole ares 762 
—Moffat tunnel near Denver soon open .. 848 
—N. Y. Central may lease P. & W. V. 
UV ne eathcemec tater ci cic oticleehaie set euatet so 850 
—L. & N. asks time extension to make con- 
nections, 877; Extension granted. 926 
—Mines freight to Class 1 R. R. in 1924: 
RADIC Pesicas camhsnsiet Destin ets eros. «akotenac er abate 878 
Rates, Coal 
—Proposal to raise hard-coal rates . 30 
—Petition on lignite rates before North 
PD) BOUH COMI. Cite beeen e ive sles cis eve 30 
—Changes on fuel rates approved by N. 
BY COMMUNE veieremaions (2 oeiat ee sholel Sinus, sieges 62 
—Hope for decisions bringing permanency, 
98; Eastern Kentucky rates, 99; 
Through rates may be reduced, 100; 
Sioux City rates lower; Southern Illi- 
nois rates stand, 101; Iowa rates 
MOUS G LISS | chaise iss /sle)s o's 4s separ cite 102 
—New joint rate on coke approved in New 
BERNE Vcr Qenatenann GT oconehetetere coe «a6. samideny 136 
—Proposal to cancel old coke rate 136 
—New Alabama coal rate suspended; rates 
BME COO HLOW Feie, crele ona ele's oles sips» cleus 170 
—I. C. C. holds up rate restrictions, 192; 
Study rate changes). nas. .s ssl. 0s.08 348 
—New rates to Northwest nearly ready, 
Zam OPGetlOUDIe feiss) ercisiere bis aie 0 2 ee 403 
—Coke rates lower in New York, 204; More 
TIOWeeTALCR, BADDTOVOG G06. os. 000 0 eae 6 418 
—Chicago & Eastern Suinols R. R. rate 
boost denied ..... pPaeeelr ence a ere.e alee tO 
—rProbes; tidians, Pated jf... csssccsesese 311 
—Lehigh Valley new rates approved gore 348 
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Rates, Coal—Cont’'d. 
—B. & O. reduces rates from northern W. 

Bi, Sagar bics s ecahereioicatem sat aretabe.« eabven are 384 
—New Lackawanna coke rates approved .. 384 
—Alabama operators seek change in Missis- 

SippimVialley) Tatesin: acs siecle oc.0 ss ak 418 
—wNew short-haul rates in W. Va. ...... 454 
—Virginian Railway ordered to put new 

rates in effect, 490; Fights extension 

of “west-bound Yates jc. 00 os es.e.s ane 800 
—New Lake rates oral hearing, 526; 

param pays’ hearing, 685; Decision de- 

RAY Cel wee cile Leek Act ects otis. cocauocicoe ae 861 
—New Ky. rate to Northwest takes effect... 526 
—Switching rates approved in N “ : 

ING Wr Ni Som Cen tral® ratenin., «se eclsieras 562 
—Call for conference on westbound rates . 562 
—Shippers propose rate changes ...... 630 
—Carrieers oppose extension of, tranship- 

EN CD Gre PUGS: Wattle tsi cie.s)a gee ehs,'s conic o.cce 6, ae 652 
—Class rates unreasonable ............ 666 
—B. & O. lowers rates to Northwest 666, 704 
—tLake coal rates has 3-day hearing .. 685 
—St. Louis region disturbed by rate con- 

PUBLOMIN,. saver teats aioe iat meh etahe able) ove ae 688 
—Trunk Line Territory, Coal & Cake 

Womuerate Meaming <6 ates «)s,«) or 2, eee 704 
—Central Freight Assn. Territory, hearing 704 
—Penn. R. R. reduced rates approved 704 
—Hearings on proposals to advance rates 778 
—tTIowa rates reasonable ...........60. 778 
—Adjustment in Southwestern rates 778 
—tEastern rate-case hearing closed ...... 892 
-——Cut rates Kenova-Thacker to  Ports- 

TNL OMEN s. clsc ete clei clevedeuante Stare ems 892 
—Southwest rate change deferred eect 4.0. 
—N. Carolina inland cities to get rate cut . 966 
—Opposes larger differentials to Ala. coal 966 
—Kansas gets equalized rates ........ 966 
— woke crates, cut im IN0Y afemeotme. a 966 
Rescue Work. See also “First Aid’’ 
—Springdale, Pa., rescue corps ........ ea 
—Woman drives rescue truck .......... 513 
—Humphrey mine, West Newton, Pa #724 
—Test flights in dirigibles ............ 764 
Rock disposal problems, (e) .......... 279 
Frocks Dusting. See also ‘“‘Dust,’’ ‘‘Mudiz- 

ng 
—Effect on health; Cost of operation, 6; 

Weight of dust required, 7; Dust bar- 

riers; Use of rock dust in fighting 

fire, 9; As stemming material in blast- 

ine Aes scalp oteisiare inlet ccs bias ON ps boelete 10 
—Twenty companies in Midwest and West 

rock dust 400 miles of entry, *71; 

Activities in many states, table, 72; 

Rock crushing and dusting machine . *73 
—Need to prevent explosion, (e€) ........ 137 
—Fineness of dust required ........... 150 
—Sampling rock dust necessary to safety .*184 
—wWest Va. mines rock dusted .......... 185 
—Does not prevent explosions occurring at 

PACC, lS )ae ao ttal..o aetna cera: ©. xu susnauenebenene 07 


—High-pressure rock dusting; advantages 
seen by Vesta Coal Co., California, Pa. 230 
—Alabama Mining Institute campaigns for 


TOCK « QUStING | gia t.i None ape eeen em er de eis 61 
—Value underrated in article; Criticism by 

| PR eich enc,. Gstottind ERED CRERENCHL Ee CREMCRS 301 
—Other preventives tried, (e) ......... 315 
—Utah regulations, (e) 351; Condemned . 363 
—Cost of rock dusting, 361; Dust cakes 

ON \SUTA CCN ss ip wen eeentY el dealleh azole te.) oe one 363 
—High-pressure dusting in Utah Fuel Co.’s 

mine, *389; Low-pressure machine *393 
—Agile vs: inert dust, (€)  ...6...6506> 42 
—Sullivan (Ind.) mine not rock dusted 430 
—Barrackville mine not rock dusted 531 
—wWill rock dusting suffer by over en- 

LDU Si ASTM ee we) als Sleiege a select te hers *570 
—Details of operation; distributor, ete. *572 
—Harrington’s plan for all mines ...... #715 
—Perfecting machinery in far Southwest $721 
—Fairmont region (W. Va.) begins rock 

LU Stin SMe ooo breil Bek ee CURIS apare wl a) 800 
—Costs and practices in rock dusting ....*832 


—Test fires show effectiveness of rock 
CAUSE)... SRa baie h a aWatials. «aie anche poke *902 

Rockefeller plan to give wage earners share 
in industry only partial success; Living 
conditions improved; Defects of plan, 
190; Plan bettered after inquiry, 225; 
Impares union power, 258; Sees nu- 
merous benefits, 372; Questioning the 


plan, (e) 387; Union CantOOnure amet. *393 
Rocky Mt. coal-mining men develop new 
MELGAS Heer citate. + Seeieve as Sere Came cocoa, thats * 
Rocky Mt. region has many mine-safety 
IDEACLLCEB, arenes areic aay eye le einisiis « opspeie spay a *389 
Rolls and Crushers 
—All-steel coal crusher made of armor 
RATELOS . cisietele wisi omeetete aier cee ahere.chakeke) set *455 
—Fixed-hammer coal crusher .........+.. *740 
Ropes 
—New wire rope for mine use ........ *527 
—wWire-rope brush retards coal ........ S767 


Russia 


—Soviet government seeks reform in fed- 
eral control of coal-mining industry .. 47 


Ss 


Safety 


—Legislation sought in Colorado, (e) .... 1 


—Joint safety conference at Springfield . 17 
—Regulations alone avail little, (e) . 33 
—Mining coal with safety ......... ASP 
—Safety movement in Illinois ..........%146 
—Safety everywhere, (€) ...eceeeceeess LIS 
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Safety—Cont’d. 
—Utah seeks new ways to make mines 
BALE also busine ole Sie telecenate 1. >). GCrn 224 
—Organize the coal-mining industry for 
safety, 255; Plan for standard mine- 
safety organization: £33). = 1. «> ++ Eee 256 


—Bureau of Mines safety extension service 261 
—Must the industry pay for safety, (e) . 280 


—Discuss safety measures, 360; Utah 
safety orders condemned .......... 363 
—Why not salt mine roads? .......... 372 
—Increase electrical safety ............ 392 
—England sends delegation to arrange co- 
operative studies of mine safety, 585; 
Personnel of delegation ....... won. 7 OL 
ee hose over ava wire a safe- | 10 
—U. ans. and Britain pact ‘to Bae 
mingeps | Ww... s ctetee cs'e.c1s) as ene 
—Shaft gate gives top and side protection. 2656 
——Doubling up on safety .....0.28 ssa 657 
—Sprinkling and rock dusting plan ‘for all 
TABRUAN D8 9! epee Pt Citar) PRE E  sae: Mca Ain evoree 715 
—Rewards safety achievement ......... +850 


—More fire bosses, more safety, (e) .... 930 


Safety Lamps 


—Give lamps only to authorized men .... 652 
—Stand for flame safety lamps 7 


—Flame safety lamps a necessity, (e) .. 208 
—Defense of flame safety lamps ...... 263 
—Don’t blame the safety lamp ........ 302 
—Flame safety lamps safe if rightly used. 471 
Sears-Roebuck enter coal trade ...... 876, 952 
Shafts 
—Sinking New Orient (Ill.) shaft ...... 535 
—Advantages of shaft mining, (e) ...... 565 
—-Skips at inclined’ shaft... ee. ee © "615 
=—— safety shatt gates! ws). ative ees *656 
—Main shaft new Kings mine, Princeton, 
TTC eee las, sae sole caro > whe: Aa eee *799 
Sherwood displaces Besson as Kansas mine 
COUNTS gn BAe ir RRO, OREO RARE RCE sok 509 
Shipments. See ‘Trade and Commerce.” 
Shop jcc upment, See ‘Machine Repairs, 
ete:”” 
Shotfiring. See ‘Blasting.’ 
Shovel, (coal) made, to ast crime - > « «ts. *456 
Shovels, steam. See ‘‘Loaders and Shovel- 
ers.”’ 
Steam heat makes footbridge safe ...... 14 
Storage. See ‘‘Coal Storage.” 
Strikes 
—Outlaw anthracite strikers return to 
work, 17; Peace now further off than 
ever, 124; Appeal to Governor Pinchot 
ve prevent strike, 154; Strike called 
Pe Be Ie wire as eo os ce ae 188 
So ntiaw strikes most disturbing factor in 
anthracite: *95> Toss Ai, tacnetee rs « 188 
—Western Kentucky ne 0 Gs ease eee teennhe 1038 
—Canada’s 1924 output curtailed ...... *180 
—Co-operative marketing to avoid 1927 
Btrilce’* c seernccsts 2s st) sled ienaMaletetteeiener +. > 293 
—Guns and dynamite in west Ky. strike 
VA0S = i. SESE ET kG CO mura Re 297 
—Nova Scotia miners quit ............. 405 
—TIllinois Coal Corp. new mine at Nason 440 
—What about the strike? (e) .......... 493 
—Attempt to unionize W. Va. ends in 
strike Calle isistetsaiotes cys o Stam 509 
—Miners lose outlaw-strike penalties 514 


—AInterest in Washington ............6- 544 


—wWest Virginia strike shuts down 3 mines 545 
—Expansion of non-union areas bars 
strikes, Ae) Ufeidaig.osieiels suites +« Staite 565 
—Union makes little progress in W. Va. 
strike Geits.che pacicis wis teeta. «scare Bee 581 
—More frequent in union mines, (e) 601 
—wWest Virginia strike spreading into Pan- 
handle, 618; More lawlessness breaks 
out, 800; Dynamiting resorted to .. 951 
—Deadlock in Nova Scotia strike, 654; 
Pickets hamper officials, 723: Media- 
tor rejected, 876; miner killed, police 
beaten, 908; Order restored, pumps 
BUATCCC crete eens whete hehe c/s o onblic > i AERIS se 953 
—Picketing in W. Va., injunctions, ete. .. 722 
—Peaceful suasion upheld in W. Va. .... 76¢ 
—Panhandle district, torch applied 849 
Stripping 
—wWasting the spoil by cableway...../.. *3 
—Resurfacing after strip mining........ 225 
—Kentucky strip pit lifts 45-ft. cover...*245 
—Old Holywood stripping near Lattimer, 
1a ee cr OAS Ca EG oka: oe *289 
—Big company forms in Ky............ 296 
—Merger in Kansas nearly completed. 512 
—Herrin strip mine in woes jooa oe 7 eee 724 
—Hawley, McIsaac Coal Co.’s operation in 
iG Adin SOIR OR IeEeio orocco.5 ~~. eee *940 
Surveying and Platting 
—Device to dry blueprint without wrin- 
dite Se yO ORCS mors > Ee *492 
—Suspensoids or aerosols, (e€)........... 494 
Ay 
Taxes 
—Income tax deductions judged on merits 
O£L*Gach Case 34...) ones cee © = 47 
—Coal used at mine exempt from tax.... 222 
—wWinifrede Coal Co. loses in tax appeal.. 2938 
—Hard-coal bill recommitted............ 404 
—Canada to increase tax on U. S. coal... 508 
—Pa. tax measures argued, 549; Legis- 
lature juggles hard-coal tax pill, 617; 
Coal companies to get tax refund. 850 
—Ky,. coal-mine values raised.......-... 910 
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Tennessee 
—wWorking thin coal bed with long face. .*507 
Timber and Timbering 
—Longwall face, post timbering.........*430 
—Face timbering in room; Steel timbers 

TVET UNO] eters tales oie) oo svieke cttw ue aoa) Foye dere *464 
—tTrees help reduce coal- -mining costs. .*645 


—Coal-dust shelving formed by timbers, 


CO} . 55. OUR ahs oo @ eer creteraiaiar ode oles 815 
—Lorain post jack for longwall work....*841 
—Georges Creek region (Md.), *943; 

Timber. framing shop......++++-++-*946 
Tracking 
—Poorly bonded track increases eost. 79 
—Standardization in mine tracks, (e). 137; “#143 
—Device for quick extension of rail sec- 

ONS WAtE LACE Si cas eee “APG Pte tat 
—New Orient (Ill.) shaft bottom “tracks. *39D 
—Jumper rail clamp with sine adjust- 

miehit Gems eres i; ett: ene 
—Track signal prevents ‘delays. MARE 5 *767 
—Quick-acting spring switch works well. .*802 
—Are-weld rail bonds.......... SoS oko as 
—Makes track extension easy........--- *968 
Trade and Commerce, See also ‘Coal 

Industry’”’ 

—Merchant Marine Act, Sec. 28, should 


exempt coal; Daggett report to Hoover. 19 





—Dawes plan brings new problems in 
British “coal “InGustty, stews es aie ineieele 45 
—Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. to sell coal.... 48 
—Coal vessels in Boston Harbor........ *89 
—Canton pier, Penn. R.R. bat Baltimore, | 
MGR Sarak hae. eles ac ue enbie ee eee Balen eae tie 00 
—Baltimore exports “Tevive “in December. "121 
—Receipts of coal at Milwaukee; table. 121 
—Cars loaded weekly, 1924, except coal; 
CLARE BIN Sedona cere vetss 9 cieys(n a eraeate 22 
—Bituminous shipments, 1924, Lake ‘Brie 
POLS) CADIORtcce «ale che oe meal a ete) sea ml sae 125 
—Dock operators argue on price- -fixing 
CHAT ROM Se tetiechais cs < s ctabsiely sas ss A) aire ate 157 
—China ao urges coal exports to 
TA OPIC At sictelase te = sucl stale arsenic’ « yeh jain 158 
igipping! *aibilied coal denounced...... 189 
—Coal shippers want one free reconsign- 
MOUG Mite cite stetels lene Huss aleue> eceuee 224 
—Industrial marketing sessions Os int ot 2209 
—Hoover writes McGraw; praises work of 
technical@papers: a. i.si- 6 eens + uaneles exo es 225 
—Lake Michigan docks vs. pressure oD DE 
CORTE Bemete leseusevecehsus, siegcne-s coelios Gieveleletsc to 262 
—Virginian Ry. new coal pier, Hampton 
° FRO RO Siepacactcan a seen ey wrod ios cn ote alsa ed ery oie 332 
Steamer takes 19,000-ton coal cargo.... 333 


—Federal Trade Com. dismisses complaint 
against midwest coal men, 333; Hear- 
ing on price-fixing conspiracy........ 336 


—Plan to redistribute soft coal.......... 368 
—wWhite appointed chief of Coal Division... 370 
—Market price for. commandeered coal... 403 
—Long coal hauls in Mississippi River.... 404 
—Poor salesmanship in soft-coal industry... 434 
—Uniform standards in anthracite...... 436 
—Federal Trade Com. policy modified to 
safeguard public, 475; To limit pub- 
licity, 686; Split on new rules...... 764 
—Shipments of anthracite by sizes; table, 
496: State distribution; table ...... 97 
—Commission charges dock men suppress 
COMIDSERET OME t teh bios «oss ejuetene tel mieten 508 
—Commission files defense of private-car 
DBRet ras cts coe ce +, Gus ec eueepemeintersuers 509 
—River Coal to Twin Cities............. 51LL 
—Anthracite merchandising policies must 
change to check competition. wee SDSS 
—Order to N. W. Dock Operators “Assn., 
544; Claim forbidden acts discontinued 
long AE OMr eal eis: 81s on tl wie aoetateders hers ene B85 
—Trade-Assn. ruling awaits "Supreme 
Court, 545; Win anti-trust suit. .846, 
879, (e) 895 
——= NN GSO CELL OO memely “ots o!e: svaus tele unten=letelierer stale 583 
—Legitimate trade “podies approved by 
EL OO VET raise cts lecohe anebeie isis cin easieranetens ot 586 
—Car load of coal a minute for North- 
WORE A Picton. rate teaueltte ae ay siecs.6. eteree tet, (ons te 2 *606 
—Mail-order coal is worrying Midwest; 
Montgomery Ward sell it......... Hon liye 
—Freight traffic breaks record.......... 630 


—Merchandising boca demands atten- 
GEO: Tis Seo ies abe hb is csiceg cso Tabsieio as S319 ie *638 
—Ashtabula Harbor, 


Cobbcalat-} gy A eae oneiOd Cueet eb) 1.07 Qe CRON 
—conomie and legal status of cert. 

ABST CC TTIOM teats! 5.6) avekelalemeie’ sags) ace tite 9 
—Declining effect of winter trade, (e). 708 
—Many plans to popularize buckwheat 

CORUM mica eeeeiede cleleleie «cucueus el ere © ov bierets *712 
—Good coal advertising has strong a 

Pegoruhatal’ SS. Spann CMOS ENC. AOIentnenG ; pe LO 
—Growing market for coal, (e). 742 
-—Service idea in selling domestic buck- 

WGA OORME lata sie bus tels eves > svete 757 
—Address on Salesmanship, Gandy Nites. 761 
—Burns Bros. may add 5 erie 761 

SHAK CUM ei eas ecole pels) s ccemiaenatns » 954 
—Lake Erie shipments, ‘bituminous: 

LADIOM RIC Iaee i Ss eucle ee Aue eee 762, 950 
—Heavier fr’t movement this Voor... . 765 
—Woman has broad knowledge of coal 

LEHI MES intial c Zeta sw cheenta. + 3 + 765 
Te? eee test needed in buying coal, 

PMT MR civic natsis.2%> co kent s «se ee 182 
——New, chemical andustry, (6) 90. ...../ 782 
—Early buying of coal urged by Hoover.. 799 
-—Coal on track awaiting shipment....... *S17, 
— Federal ‘Trade Com. threatened by 

DO LLULCS MUG) maeetel ss: te clo, eaheaiane «.+ camels 863 
—Sears-Roebuck sell coal .......... 876, 952 
—Coal-trade assn’s cautioned, (e)....... 895 


* —Bittner, 
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Trade and Commerce—Cont'd. 
—Dept. of Commerce vs. Mines and In- 
dustry 950 
—Montgomery Ward & Co.’s mail-order coal 
cS, See aE ie et a, sus atiere Siete ietly Prey nero ling . 952 


Transformers 


—A transformer telltale.: . <u eeennee ee *491 
—Substation transformers r 
Trent amalgam in coal preparation 
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United Mine Workers 


—Selection of Green ends talk of revolu- 
tionary policies: ..... .miees sree 15 
—Acceptance of wage cut best resolution 
Possible  ¢.. « sw le asus efemENn ve aoe ay § 
—Central Pa. breach ‘widens..... +. + signees 
—Situation in Illinois, (e€)..........s..% 
—wWest Ky. practically all non-union now. 188 
—Farrington’s scheme to save _ Illinois 
miners’ pay ... 189 
—Indiana struggles against. non- union com- 
petition 190 
191 
224 
225 


a0 o's sie wie. coo eee se ses se ce 


—Evictions of union workers in Wievece 
—Union vs. non-union Guspat in Central 
1°): IIe oho osc. oi cere 
—Miners form ‘Sival union in W. Va.... 
—Wane of power seen in dual organization 
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Happy New Year 


HRISTMAS is a celebration of the heart and New 

Year’s Day one of the head. On Christmas our 
hearts go out in affectionate impulse to our friends, our 
neighbors and the world in general. New Year’s Day 
is more personal, the day when we look back at the 
twelve months past and forward into the year to come. 
There’s a canniness about the New Year’s celebration. 
Back of the festivity are resolutions, a purpose and 
forethought. We come back to the problems of every- 
day life. 

This brings to mind the fact that the close of last year 
revealed, at least to union operators, the advantages and 
need of the utmost efficiency. Business briskened—for 
the efficient. Record runs were made—by those who 
had a good sales organization and mines which could 
produce coal cheaply. Others still found it hard to com- 
pete. Business improved—for the provident and only 
for them. In Illinois the operators who in idle times 
had prepared for low-price production found that their 
efforts gave them control of the market. 

The argument is strong, therefore, that in union 
mines the course in 1925 must be charted on lines of 
economy of operation. There is none too much coal de- 
mand and those with well-planned mines and a compe- 
tent personnel will monopolize it. If we prepare for 
competition we shall get the major part of the business. 
The tonnage in 1925 will be greater than in the year 
just past, for there is greater industrial activity and 
there are smaller stocks on hand. 

The union fields will get more business than in 1924, 
but not enough that all will have an equal part of it. 
What there is will go to those who have pared their 
operating costs to the quick. In non-union fields all the 
mines, doubtless, will operate, but their profits will be 
determined by the vigilance they exercise in eliminating 
the last dollar of cost. 


Widen the Circle 


O STOCKS are more closely held. than those of 

coal companies, and consequently the coal indus- 
try is a fair target for unfavorable criticism, inordinate 
taxation and improper regulation. It would help 
greatly if the stocks and bonds were more widely dis- 
tributed. The power companies have deliberately 
sought to put both in the hands of their consumers. 
The telephone companies have made a similar and suc- 
cessful effort. Thus they have everywhere persons 
favorable to them, and they are not oppressed. 

It would be well, indeed, if the coal industry were 
similarly situated. Instead, it is an industry apart, 
which few understand, with which few, if any, sympa- 
thize and in which only a few have an interest. To be 
thus isolated is to invite class legislation and other 
oppression. Bring the outsider in, let him take a hand 
in the game and he will be less likely to begrudge the 
winnings when he realizes the chances of loss. 
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Capitalize Your Adversities 


eres: we see men who have lost their energy 
and vision, holding what should be regarded as 
responsible positions on the staffs of coal companies. 
After years of effort trying to introduce new ideas and 
methods they have come to believe they have been bat- 
ting their heads against a stone wall. It is discouraging 
to see the old management proudly pointing to a rickety 
steam hoist installed in grandfather’s day and acclaim- 
ing satisfaction with anything that will still run regard- 
less of its inefficiency, danger, and high maintenance 
costs. 

One man we know has been bucked on all sides by the 
operating department of a large coal company but still 
shows his pluck by declaring, “I’m going to accomplish 
all I can now and against the odds of today, even 
though it might be easier to delay the attempt until 
tomorrow.” He is not of the type to succumb to dis- 
couragements. 

The engineer, with only one good leg, who stands on 
his wooden support and feels the feeder lines to find 
out if they are warm from overloads, knows how to 
capitalize his adversities. 

The industry owes much to such men as these be- 
cause they are the type which do the things today that 
others think can be more easily accomplished tomorrow. 





Colorado Moves Toward Greater Safety 


O ONE, we hope, will criticize James Dalyrymple’s 

efforts to have laws made that will insure Colorado 
mines of greater safety in operation. Most of the 
proposals he expects to submit to the coming Legisla- 
ture are excellent. We believe that the mine owners 
of that progressive state will be among those favoring 
the passage of some such laws. 

However, we are sorry to see that the operators are 
to be allowed to leave their mines without rock dust 
provided the dust of the mine contains 30 per cent of 
water. Unfortunately such a provision is almost im- 
possible of ascertainment. A mine may be satisfac- 
torily wetted one day and lacking in the required 
percentage of water a day or two later. The air 
circulating in the mines dries up the water rapidly but 
does not deplete the rock dust. So, a rock-dust test 
is a real appraisement of safety and a moisture test is 
an inquiry of merely temporary interest. Great 
Britain’s recent explosions have been in mines supposed 
to be properly wetted and in consequence that country 
has made rock dusting obligatory in all mines but those 
which produce anthracite. Colorado should do no less. 

Nor are we pleased to see that it is reported that 
the law will require that all shotholes be tamped to the 
mouth with clay or other incombustible. If that provi- 
sion is to be interpreted as meaning that there should 
be no air space or loose rock dust in the hole it is 
probably an undesirable requirement. If a carefully 
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regulated air or loose rock-dust space be provided of a 
measured and certain volume, larger coal will be ob- 
tained, and the permissible will do its work without 
the violence that a more densely charged explosive 
would create. 

However, it must be remembered that no Govern- 
mental authority has passed on such spacing, so perhaps 
Mr. Dalyrymple awaits a conclusion, and until the 
safety of the method is proved beyond all doubt, he 
prefers to follow the methods believed in the past to be 
safest. He can move for revision should the advocates 
of open spacing and loose rock dust have the best of 
the argument. He, doubtless, has an open mind, but 
would move slowly and conservatively. 

In a short while we shall know definitely whether the 
rule is for the best. Our difficulty will be to be assured 
that the right spacing always is used and that the full 
length of tight tamping required is provided. That 
can be made a matter of exact definition, and means 
probably can be found whereby shot loaders could be 
prevented from exceeding the exact allowance. We 
fear, however that the West has not been following 
the possibilities of open spacing, a method that tends to 
safety because it makes a quick explosive do its work 
as efficiently as one that is slower without the risk 
that an overcharge will shatter the coal to powder. 
Such a provision would make management and men 
more favorable to the introduction of permissible pow- 
ders which the text of the law as proposed requires. 





Let Fine in Size Be Fine in Quality 


OR YEARS the producers of anthracite have sought 

to market their small sizes for use as house-heating 
fuels. For years, also, the householder has been yearn- 
ing for some fuel that would satisfactorily serve as a 
substitute for the high-priced domestic sizes. If some 
cheap yet efficient and satisfactory means for burning 
buckwheat, rice and barley sizes could be produced, 
therefore, everybody would be happy, as both producer 
and consumer are seeking this common goal. 

Several obstacles stand in the way of successful 
domestic utilization of small anthracite. The first of 
these is the procurement of furnace grates with aper- 
tures sufficiently small to retain the buckwheat sizes. 
Most house furnaces, stoves and ranges as shipped out 
by the manufacturers are fitted with grates suited to 
ordinary domestic fuels. Naturally the fine sizes leak 
through them almost as readily as water goes through a 
sieve. When in his efforts to economize, the house- 
holder seeks out the local dealer handling his particular 
furnace and requests a grate with smaller draft open- 
ings he is told that no such grate is made, only the 
regular pattern being available. If the would-be pur- 
chaser is insistent he is informed that if he will go to 
the nearest foundry and have a set of patterns made he 
probably can get the kind of grate that he wants. This 
entails an excessive expense, as the patterns will cost far 
more than the castings. 

Drafting, or providing the fire with sufficient air, 
forms the second difficulty. This can be overcome by 
providing mechanical draft either forced or induced. 
With forced draft air is blown into the ashpit of the 
furnace, thus placing the air below the grate under suffi- 
cient pressure to drive it through the fuel bed. This is 
a simple and effective means of furnishing the neces- 
sary draft. It is open to the objection, however, that if 
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any of the passages between the fuel bed and the 
chimney are restricted or if the chimney is not large 
enough or high enough to maintain a slight vacuum 
within the furnace it will “leak’' gas. This is highly 
objectionable as the escaping gas is likely to permeate 
the entire house. ia 

Induced draft is far more satisfactory from the 
standpoint of gas leakage. When this method is used 
the draft fan is placed between the furnace and the 
chimney, the products of combustion, or a portion of 
them being passed through it on their way to the stack. 
Air is drawn through the fuel bed by suction, and the 
liability to gas leakage is small. 

But, supposing that these two difficulties have been 
satisfactorily overcome, there yet remains the coal 
itself. The standards of preparation of this fuel are 
not exacting enough, and its quality, at least as received, 
usually is extremely uncertain. The small sizes have 
long been considered as the dregs of the mine product 
and have been prepared accordingly. 

Although small sizes of anthracite of inferior quality 
may be burned successfully in power-plant or industrial 
furnaces where firings are frequent or continuous, as in 
the case of the stoker, and the force of the draft may 
be regulated to suit the requirements of any particular 
instant, such coal imposes a severe handicap on the 
householder. The domestic furnace necessarily is fired 
heavily at infrequent intervals. The draft produced by 
a minature fan or blower, such as those now made for 
the purpose, is small at best, and the fire, though aided 
by this draft, sickens and lies dormant if any large 
quantity of extraneous ash is present. This material 
is not only worthless as a heat producer but is totally 
inert in a fuel bed. This deadening action or resistance 
to ignition and combustion is out of all proportion to 
the percentage of inert material contained in the fuel. 

There is some reason to believe that extraneous ash 
more seriously impedes the ignition of the fuel it con- 
taminates than inherent ash, and as it can be eradi- 
cated, at least in large measure, there is no reason why 
the householder should not be provided with a fuel that 
he can burn readily. Any considerable percentage of 
slate or rock in the small sizes of anthracite unfit them 
for domestic use even though the heating equipment 
employed by the householder is capable of burning small 
coal satisfactorily—that is so long as it really is coal. 

The moral of all this is obvious. Before the producers 
of small anthracite sizes can hope to dispose of this 
product as a domestic fuel, not only must means be 
available for burning these sizes but the consumer must 
have some assurance that the fine coal he is offered will 
have some semblance of uniformity, not only in size but 
in quality. At present any attempt of the ordinary 
individual to buy his winter’s supply of fuel on specifica- 
tions is met with derision. 

The householder is not always in a position to demand 
and insist upon getting coal of a certain quality. In 
reality he cares little who produces his fuel or where it 
comes from so long as it answers his requirements satis- 
factorily. With coke, oil, bituminous coal and in many 
cases gas all available for house heating the domestic 
consumer is chary about making the investment neces- 
sary in order to utilize small anthracite sizes. After 
having made this investment he will be especially ran- 
corous—and justly so—if he gets “‘stung” with coal so 
full of slate and rock that it is unburnable in his 
equipment. 
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Strip Pit and Cableway 


Wasting Strip Pit Spoil by Means of a Cableway 


Two Coal Beds Being Stripped—Both Have Been Worked Twice AI- 
ready—Coal Picked from Rock and Rock from Coal—Rock Dumped 
on [Slate Bank, Coal Discharged to Cars and Taken to Breaker 


By FRANK A. KNEELAND 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


TRIPPING introduces many problems, one of 

which, and in many cases a highly important one, 

is the disposal of the spoil. So far as actual dig- 
ging is concerned, be this in either overburden or coal, 
there is little question but what the railroad type of 
power shovel is more rapid than the full-revolving ma- 
chine of equal size. In many strip pits, however, it is. 
essential that the spoil be lifted through a greater 
height than can be attained by the railroad shovel. 
Also it may be highly advantageous to load the coal 
cars at some point that could not possibly be reached 
by any type of power shovel yet built. 

Such conditions prevail at a small stripping of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., near its No. 14 colliery which, 
in turn, is located near Plains, Pa. This strip pit 
resembles many another throughout the anthracite re- 
gion and elsewhere in that the coal is now being worked 
for the third time. When operations were first started 
the coal was attacked by underground mining. By the 
methods then in vogue and by the standards then pre- 
vailing the mine, or this particular portion of it, was 
worked out and abandoned. Later on the outcrop was 
stripped as far down as was economically profitable 
at the time and the deposit, or that portion of it here 
‘in question, was again abandoned as being exhausted. 
Today improved appliances as well as better methods 
and an increased market value for the product render 
it profitable to strip the surface from much of the coal 
left in place by the original underground operations. 

Both the Pittston and the Checker beds are being 
uncovered at this stripping. The Pittston bed is at 
this point about 8 ft. thick and the Checker bed which 
overlies it and is separated from it by approximately 
10 to 12 ft. of rock is about 6 ft. thick. Both measures 





NotE—As may be seen in the headptece, the cableway spans the 
strip pit approximately at right angles to the direction of travel 
of the steam shovel. The coal cars are spotted under the cable- 
way on a berm far beyond the reach of the shovel both hori- 
zontally and vertically. Slate is disposed of at the right, and 
the motor driving the cableway is located in the tower to the left. 


have been worked by underground mining. The coal of 
the Checker seam appears to be appreciably softer and 
more friable than that of the lower measure. 

For digging both overburden and coal a Bucyrus 
“250” railroad type of steam shovel is being employed. 
Compared with some of the shovels used in coal strip- 
ping today this machine is of small dipper capacity, 
short reach and low lift. It is, nevertheless, fairly 
rapid in its action and reliable in operation. It cannot, 
however, reach the present position of the track by 
which coal is taken to the breaker. 


CABLEWAY CHEAPLY DISPOSES OF SPOIL 


In order to dispose of the spoil at this stripping a 
short electrically driven Lidgerwood cableway has been 
constructed. This is about 450 ft. long and spans the 





Fig. 1—Shovel Discharging to Cableway Skip 


While the shovel makes its next dip the crew will sort out the 


coal from the rock and lay it to one side. Coal so laid out may be 
seen in front of the shovel side jack. Later this will be loaded 
into the skip and by it discharged to a mine car. 
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open cut approximately at right angles to the shovel 
travel. Material, either coal or rock, dug by the shovel 
is taken away by this device, the coal being deposited 
in mine cars on a track berm beside the pit and the rock 
being wasted on the rock dump. 

The two towers of this cableway are wooden struc- 
tures about 70 ft. high. Each is carried on tracks that 
extend parallel to the cut made, and to be made, by the 
steam shovel. The whole cableway may thus be moved 
along as the stripping progresses in either direction. 
The tracks may, of course, be added to or extended as 
necessity may require. 

The present method of operation is as follows: Sup- 
pose that the shovel is digging chiefly in rock. In 
ground that has been first mined and is as badly caved 
as that found here it is the exception rather than the 
rule that the machine can get a dipper-full of either 
rock or coal unmixed with the other material. Accord- 
ingly, when the shovel is digging in ground that is 
chiefly rock it dumps this material into the skip of 





Fig. 2—Dumping on the Rock Bank 


In order to save all coal possible a man is stationed on this 
bank to pick out what coal has been missed by the pit crew 
laying it to one side. This is later loaded onto the skip and 
transferred to the mine car for transportation to the breaker. 
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Fig. 3—Hoisting a Skip Load of Coal 


Directly behind the skip may be seen a pillar of the old under- 
ground workings. What remains of an old room, breast or cham- 
ber may be seen to the right of the shovel boom. In the pillar 
the top of the Checker bed and the bottom of the Pittston bed 
may be plainly seen. The digging that the shovel is called upon 
to perform is not particularly hard but it is seldom that a dipper 
full of either rock or coal can be obtained that is unmixed with 
the other material. 


the cableway that has been lowered and rests on the 
ground alongside. While. the shovel is making its sec- 
ond dip the pit crew pick out of the dumped material 
all the coal that is readily perceivable laying it to one 
side. The same procedure is followed after the second 
dump. This fills the skip and after the coal is removed 
from it the yoke chains are attached, the skip hoisted, 
traversed to the rock bank and there discharged. 

In order that no coal may be lost a man is stationed 
on the spoil bank who picks out of the rock the pieces 
of coal that have escaped the pit gang, throwing them 
to one side. During slack periods in the pit, this coal 
is gathered up, loaded into the skip and dumped into 
the coal cars. 

If the shovel is working in material that is mostly 
coal a slightly different procedure is followed. Such 
material is dumped into the waiting skip as was the 
rock, but this time the rock is picked from the skip’s 
contents instead of the coal. When the skip is full it 


Fig. 4—Loading 
a Coal Car 


Inasmuch as the 
skip hangs freely 
from the cableway 
there is more or 
less recoil or kick 
and consequent 
movement of the 
skip. as the coal 
Slides out. This 
movement also re- 
sults in a certain 
amount of spillage 
over the sides of 
the car. This is not 


altogether objec- 


tionable, however, 
as it offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity 
for picking out any 
slate and rock that 
may have escaped 
the pit gang and 
for building top- 
ping upon the ear. 
Coal leaving this 
Stripping for the 
breaker appears to 
be perfectly clean 
and devoid of all 
pre a mate- 
rial. 
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is hoisted, traversed to a point above the coal track 
and its contents discharged into a mine car which is 
spotted under the cableway. Here the car trimmer re- 
moves any slate and rock that was missed by the pit 
gang. There is a further separation, of course, at the 
breaker. All of the various operations at the strip pit 
and adjacent to it are clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

To recover coal from areas supposedly long since 
worked out, is by no means a new proposition in the 
anthracite region. Development of the modern long 
reach steam and electric shovel has done much to render 
such areas amenable to recovery. It is interesting to 
note, however, that spoil may be wasted by other means 
than overcasting or hauling away in dump cars. It may 
quite possibly develop that where the quantity of over- 
burden to be disposed of is not large and space for its 
disposal is fairly close at hand, the aerial cableway in 
the future may be utilized far more extensively than 
at present. 


Big English Shovel Loads Australian Coal 
Eight Tons per Dip 


Production of coal by open pit is by no means 
confined to the United States. The State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria, Australia, recently purchased 
from Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., of Lincoln, England, the 
big full-revolving electric shovel shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This machine, which in many 
respects strongly resembles the one illustrated and 
described in Coal Age of Dec. 4, 1924, p. 789, will be 
put to work digging brown coal at Morwell, Victoria, 
Australia, in the Latrobe River Valley, where it is 
estimated 10,000,000,000 tons of this fuel is available 
within an area of 60 square miles. 

This shovel, or as the English call it, “crane navvy,”’ 
is designed to make a cut 75 ft. deep, and 60 ft. wide. 
It is estimated that with it two men can dig 3,000 
tons of coal in 8 hr. One man acts as operator and con- 
trols all movements of the machine, the second serving 
as an attendant or oiler. The dipper has a capacity of 
10 to 12 cu.yd. and will fill an 8-ton car at one dip. The 
machine will be able to discharge a full dipper of coal at 
a point approximately 70 ft. above the rail and 100 ft. 
horizontally from the center of rotation. 





Big Shovel in Builders Yard, at Lincoln 


This shovel bears a remarkable resemblance to some American 
machines that have been used in coal production for years. It 
has a lift of about 70 ft. and a reach of approximately 100 ft. 


from the center of rotation. As brown coal or lignite is compara- 
tively light the dipper capacity has been made 10 to 12 cu. yd. 
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Energy is brought into this shovel as 6,600-volt alter- 
nating current. . Within the cab it is converted to 
440-volt direct current and supplied to the hoisting, 
crowding, swinging and trip motors at this potential. 

The single hoisting cable is of slightly over 2 in. 
diameter and has an ultimate strength of 150 tons. 
Four, 4-wheel trucks, one at each corner of the under- 
frame, all power-operated, support this shovel. The 
revolving superstructure is carried by, and turns upon, 
a 30-ft. circle of rollers. A complete cycle of opera- 
tion—digging, swinging to place, discharging, swinging 
back and lowering ready for another dip—requires 
approximately one minute. The weight of this shovel 
in working order is about 350 tons. The electrical 
equipment installed upon it was furnished by the Brit- 
ish Thompson-Houston Co. of Rugby. 


Fire Tower Guards Elkhorn-Piney Coal 
Co.’s Woods at Powellton, W. Va. 


Recognizing the need to protect the timber of the 
state for the mining industry, for construction and for 
preservation of the water supply and wild game, the 
State of West Virginia has erected fire towers from 
which watch can be kept of 
the woods for miles in all di- 
rections. One of these is 
situated on the property of 
the Elkhorn-Piney Coal Co., 
at Powellton, W. Va. During 
the spring and fall men are 
kept in these towers 24 hr. 
per day, but when the woods 
are damp and the season un- 
favorable to fires the entire 
state department is reduced 
to only two men, the chief 
and his assistant. A tele- 
phone, see box on tree, is 
provided at each tower. The 
room contains a stove, is 
cased all around and is pro- 
vided with maps and instru- 
ments for locating the direc- 
tion of and the distance 
to, any fire spotted. Fire 
deputies are appointed in 
most towns and these men 
can command the necessary 
help to fight fires, the law 
providing a fine to any one refusing to go. The coal 
company co-operated in the building of the tower donat- 
ing the plot of ground on which it stands. 





Fire Tower 
At an elevation of 2,350 ft. 


above sea level this fire 
tower serves a total area of 
150 square miles. It seems 
to have been built after the 
fire had done much of its 
fatal work. 


Progress in Cutting Machines in Britain 


In 1901, the tonnage of coal cut by machines in Great 
Britain, excluding Ireland, was 3,044,821 or 1.4 per 
cent of the total output. In 1913 the tonnage had 
risen to 24,369,516 tons or 8.5 per cent of the nation’s 
coal production. In 1923 the figure rose to 47,526,439 


tons or 17.2 per cent of the national output. In the last- 


mentioned year 5,764,805 tons were cut by percussive 
machines; 8,156,053 by bar machines; 14,216,031 by 
disk machines and 19,363,065 tons by chain machines. 
The number of tons mined by each of these types was 
larger in 1924 than 1928. : 
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Cement-Gun Distributing Rock Dust 


Rock Dust for Mine Protection, Fire Fighting, 
Shot Stemming and Cushioning 


Unequal Drying and Wetting of Coal and Rock Dust Is One Reason for 
Dusting Mines Twice Annually—-Mine Fire Fought by Powdered Rock 
from Explosion Barrier—Stemming Spreads Dust Fifty Feet from Face 


By EDWARD STEIDLE 


Supervisor, Co-operative Mining Courses, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


which contains 25 per cent of free silica or less 

is not likely to be harmful. Mineral dusts that 
are soluble in the secretion of the respiratory tracts, 
or that form a colloid-like mixture with them, should 
not be harmful to health even when breathed continu- 
ously for some time and in considerable quantities. We 
should not be too seriously concerned regarding the 
physiological effect of rock dusting. 

Little of the rock dust distributed in a mine is sus- 
pended in the air except during the actual operation of 
coating the passageways or preparing concentrated 
areas or loading barriers, and if warranted a standard 
respirator may be worn by the workman engaged in 
such work. The trip-riders are probably those most 
concerned, and even they should suffer no unusual in- 
convenience or ill effect. The only other time when 
dust is really suspended in the air in appreciable quan- 
tity is when it is actually fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

It is therefore believed that a number of the shale 
formations associated with the coal measures will con- 
tain less than what will be found to be the allowable 
quantity of silica. These, provided they also have a 


P sssies contains tests have shown that rock dust 





Note—Second installment of article read at the annual meeting 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America, Dec. 4, entitled ‘“Modern 
Methods of Rock Dusting Bituminous Coal Mines.” The first 
installment appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 26, pp. 825-829 and was 
entitled, “How Rock Dust Cures the Epidemic of Mine Explosions.” 


sufficient freedom from combustible matter and mois- 
ture, will be suitable for rock-dusting. This being so, 
it will certainly be more economical to crush and 
pulverize the rock at the mine than to look to outside 
sources. Transportation charges, at least, will be 
saved. It is doubtful whether pulverizing can be done 
efficiently underground because of the moisture which 
prevails during the greater part of the year. 

At one operation where the pulverized dust is 
prepared on the ground, it is claimed that it costs 
$1.75 per ton to deliver the rock to the crushing and 
pulverizing unit on the surface, and $1.25 per ton for 
crushing and pulverizing, or a total of $3 per ton for the 
finished product. It might be added that the wage 
scale at this mine is on a basis of $7 for day labor. 
At another operation it costs $1.91 per ton for crushing 
and pulverizing, which figure includes all legitimate 
charges. 

There are a number of crushing and pulverizing 
units on the market which will effectively prepare dust 
for rock-dusting purposes. To date only two types of 
plants have been installed at mines, and there are no 
reliable data available on which to judge their rela- 
tive merits. 

The reduction plant which has been recently erected 
at the Indianola mine of the Inland Collieries Co. 
consists essentially of a 9x12 New Holland rock crusher 
(jaw type), which has a capacity of about 1 ton an 
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hour, and produces a #-in. or finer product. This 
crushed rock flows by gravity through a spout into a 
vertical bucket elevator, which discharges into a stor- 
age bin having a capacity of about 6 tons. From this 
bin the crushed material is fed through a spout into 
the revolving feed table of the pulverizer, which is a 
No. 24 Griffin mill, operating on the principle of the 
pestle and mortar. 

It has a capacity of about 1 ton per hour and will 
pulverize dust, depending upon the screens employed, 
to any size up to and including 75 per cent through 
200-mesh. This mill actually makes a finished product 
in one operation without the use of auxiliary screens 
or other separating apparatus. The manufacturer of 
this mill claims that 90 per cent of all the pulverizing 
equipment used in Great Britain for rock-dusting 
purposes is of this type. The pulverized material is 
discharged by gravity from the Griffin mill into a 
second bucket elevator, which discharges into a stor- 
age bin of approximately 6 tons capacity. The dust 
bin is provided with a spout and gate for drawing off 
the dust into bags or mine cars as may be required. 
It is improbable that a mechanical dryer will have to 
be employed in connection with a crushing and pulver- 
izing plant, providing that the raw material is stored 
in a dry place for a reasonable period. 

In addition to considerations such as percentage of 
free silica, combustible matter and moisture, there is 
another important factor in that the dust should dry out 
faster, or at the same rate that coal dust does. During 
some months of the year the mine will be much cooler 
than the ventilating air and moisture will be deposited 
all over the inside of the mine like drops of rain. The 
fine rock dust will be the first to attract this moisture 
reducing the safety of the mine. For obvious reasons, 
a dangerouos condition also will exist if in the autumn 
the coal dust dries out faster than the rock dust. 

In some of our Western states, particularly in Utah, 
mining companies are using “adobe” as a rock-dusting 
material. This type of clay takes up moisture easily, 
and gives it up with much reluctance. From a theo- 
retical standpoint, therefore, adobe, which is a form 
of clay, is a poor material to use for rock-dusting. When 
it is dry it is easy to pulverize, but rock dust is certainly 
a more efficient material, will insure the operator more 
certainly against disaster and is well worth the extra 
cost that may be involved in its use. A number of 
mining men in western Pennsylvania have questioned 
whether burned refuse rock is suitable for rock-dust- 
ing purposes. In most cases the free silica content 
of this material is within the allowable range and the 
combustible material is nil. No one has actually used 
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“red-dog” for rock-dusting but it is believed that it 
will, for obvious reasons, fall in the same category as 
adobe. 

About 85 per cent of the coal-dust explosions in 
this country have started in narrow work, either along 
the haulageways or at the faces of development work- 
ings. Rock-dusting, therefore, should be done first on 
all haulageways and other used narrow work up to 
and including room-necks, and up to and including the 
face of all development workings. Dusting should 
start at the face and proceed towards the shaft or 
other opening. Some mining men believe that it will 
not be necessary to rock dust unused back entries. 
No fine coal dust is made on these entries, and further- 
more no explosion will occur without a source of 
ignition. 

REQUIRES 2 TO 4 LB. PER LINEAR FOOT 


Rock-dusting consists of spreading a thin layer of 
dry rock dust on the surfaces of ribs, roof, and timber. 
For initial dusting, depending upon conditions, 2 to 4 lb. 
is required per linear foot. It may or may not be 
necessary, depending on sizing and analysis records, to 
apply rock dust directly on the floor. As already indi- 
cated, the roadways usually contain a relatively high 
percentage of incombustible material, and some dust 
always bounds off the ribs during dusting and settles 
on the floor. It might be well to add here that fine 
coal dust settling on the rock-dust coating will stick to 
the rock dust, and will not run off and fall to the floor 
as was originally expected, but it takes weeks for- 
tunately under normal conditions for any appreciable 
quantity of coal dust to settle on rib, roof and timber. 

If rock dust is blown into a ventilating current, the 
greater part of the dust is deposited in the first 200 ft. 
of passageway and particularly on the floor. Only the 
microscopic dust is carried along in the air current 
and finally deposited on the floor, rib, roof and timber, 
but some of the finest of this may even be carried out 
of the mine by,the ventilating current. 

Several mines is western Pennsylvania have started 
applying rock dust by hand. In one mine five men 
dusted 2,100 ft. of entry per 8-hr. shift at a cost of 
about 2.5c. per linear foot. Hand-method costs in IIli- 
nois have been as high as 5c. per linear foot. Hand 
dusting is better than no dusting and may be an excel- 
lent way to make a start. However, sooner or later it 
will be replaced by a more economical and effective 
method: With hand dusting not only are the workmen 
exposed in a degree to the dust, but also it is impossible 
to apply a uniform coating to the surfaces being treated. 

The country is full of ingenious dusting machines, 
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but most of them are not perfected, consequently they 
are inefficient and not economical. Nevertheless, all of 
them have done their part in helping the “cause.” Some 
will survive and new designs will be built. In any event 
the designers and mining companies concerned are to be 
praised for their initiative and resourcefulness. Some 
machines use a fan as an injector and others use com- 
pressed air or a blower. Some use a small blower, the 
dust in some cases being fed into the air current outby 
the fan, whereas in other machines the dust is intro- 
duced into the fan through its intake. Some employ 
stationary nozzles whereas others employ nozzles which 
are flexible. In some cases the dust is mixed with water 
and applied in a wet condition; and in one case the 
workings are first wet down with water and then dust 
is applied by a blower. These two later methods are 
unsatisfactory and can not be termed “rock-dusting.” 
The direct and dry method of applying the dust is, 
of course, most sound in principle. This can be accom- 


Led New Mexico 
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plished by either a fixed nozzle, or one which is flexible 
and operated by hand. A rock-dusting unit may be 
transported by a mine locomotive or it may be self-pro- 
pelling. In any event it is not likely that a large-scale 
machine will ever be operated by one man. 

One of the best known dusting machines at the pres- 
ent time is the machine designed by officials of the In- 
land Collieries Co., Indianola, Pa. No less than five 
different models were built before a satisfactory ma- 
chine was produced. The first of these was of the 
injector type and employed compressed air. The last 
machine consists essentially of a 3-ton tub mounted on 
a truck and transported by a regular mine motor. 

A pair of drums revolving toward each other in the 
bottom of the tub feeds the dust into a series of funnel- 
shaped port holes, leading to a pipe underneath the tub, 
through which a current of air is forced by a centrif- 
ugal fan on the back end of the truck. The dust is 
obviously aerated and carried through a flexible nozzle 
on the front end of the machine, and deposited directly 
on the surfaces being treated. The nozzle by means of 
a flexible joint can be made to swing in any direction 
outby. The feed is controlled by opening and closing 
the ports, and the driving motor is of the inclosed type. 

This distributor and locomotive with two men will 
lay a uniform coat of dust on ribs, roof and timbers 
over a distance of one mile or more in an 8-hr. shift. 
A tub-full will dust about a half-mile of entry. This 


machine is now on the market, and about fifteen are 
already in use. 
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Another distributor which works efficiently is the one 
recently designed by officials of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
As usual, the plans for this machine were changed a 
number of times before a satisfactory design was pro- 
duced. The last distributor consists principally of a 
1,400-lb. hopper mounted on a truck and transported by 
a mine locomotive. A small spiral conveyor in the bot- 
tom of the hopper feeds the dust into a pipe under, 
and at one side of, the hopper, through which pipe 
air is forced by a motor-driven, high-speed fan, 
mounted on the rear of the truck. Thus the dust is 
aerated and carried through an ingenious fixed nozzle 
on the front end of the truck, and deposited directly 
on the surfaces being treated. 


EFFECTIVE NOZZLE DESIGN 


The nozzle consists of two half cones made of sheet 
metal, the semicircular base of the cones extending 
from the front end of the truck like the open end of a 
horn. One half cone fits into the other leaving an inter- 
vening space. The bisection of the cones leaves a flat 
place in each. This flat place is that part of the double 
semi-cone which is nearest the floor. An adjustable 
shutter regulates the dust that is ejected toward the track, 
but in all other directions the same quantity of dust is 
ejected through the open space between the cones. In 
an 8-hr. shift two men with this unit can lay a uniform 
coat of dust on the floor, rib, roof and timber over a 
distance of one mile or more. One hopper full will dust 
about 700 ft. of entry. 

Flexible and fixed nozzles, like everything else, have 
their advantages and disadvantages, and experience will 
decide their relative merits. Also, it is true that nu- 
merous types of dusting machines can be devised, but 
the development of any particular type into an efficient 
apparatus will be costly. Rock dust is a difficult mate- 
rial to handle, because of its relatively high specific 
gravity, its high angle of repose and its tendency to 
pack. 

In practice it has been found that most distributors 
actually, waste dust in that they apply it too thick and 
not uniformly. This, of course, is due in a measure 
to the inexperience of the operator, but it is of utmost 
importance that the feed mechanism of the distributor 
be such as will apply a uniform coating. 

Rib, roof and timber samples taken after rock-dust- 
ing usually contain 75“per cent of incombustible and 
often run as high as 90 per cent. On first thought this 
may be considered an advantage, but in reality the rock- 
dust coating in time becomes contaminated by various 
agencies, and it is desirable to apply new dust from time 
to time as warranted. Dusting should be done in the 
direction of the air current so that the workman will 
not be troubled with the dust and can conveniently in- 
spect the surfaces being treated as an advance is made. 

Minimum cost can only be realized by systematic 
dusting with an efficient distributor. Few reliable cost 
data are available, and the range of variation is so great 
that even wide generalizations are apt to be unsatis- 
factory. The most desirable figures will be unit costs 
per ton of coal mined and on a long-time basis. The 
mines in which rock-dusting is being done have worked 
rather irregularly during the past year and consequently 
the best cost figures we have are on the basis of the 
linear feet of entry dusted. These figures range from 
lc. to 7c. per linear foot. It must be remembered that 
as in the case of all other reliable cost data the costs — 
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of rock-dusting must account for every item of expense 
and not merely the cost of labor and dust. It is reason- 
able to expect that two men with an efficient distributing 
unit will be able to dust effectively two or three miles 





A Section from a Bureau of Mines Reel 
R. M. Lambie, chief mine inspector of West Virginia, during 


an inspection trip at the Indianola mine. Mr. Lambie hopes to 
be able to incorporate the rock dusting of coal mines as part of 
the law of his state. 


of entry in an 8-hr. shift and that the cost may some- 
where approach Ic. per linear foot. In the mines of one 
company two men are now rock-dusting over 6,000 ft. of 
entry in an 8-hr. shift or in 4 hr. of actual dusting. 
It is apparent that no company will get minimum rock- 
dusting costs until it has had a due amount of ex- 
perience. 

It is fairly well understood that rock-dusting will be 
required at least twice each year, once in the early Fall 
as the mine dries out, and a second time about the first 
of the new year. However, careful inspection will de- 
termine when dusting is required. Haulageways should 
always be cleaned up prior to dusting operations. 

A number of the mines in Utah are using a soil 
known as adobe, for ballast on main intake haulage- 
roads, but the method is rather undependable. Other 
companies are using the “mudite plan,” which is really 
“guniting,”’ and on dry intake courses the applied mate- 
rial, when thoroughly dried, appears to be fluffy. How- 
ever, this method is also uncertain, as we know defi- 
nitely, from experience in this field, that even limestone 
which is exposed over the summer months does not 
thoroughly dry out anywhere in the mine, excepting on 
dry haulage-roads near the intake. At some New Mex- 
ico mines, pine ‘trees are dragged along the haulage- 
roads to aid in stirring up the adobe. Rock dusting, 
however, will fail just as sprinkling failed at Dawson, 
Castlegate, and other places, if it is not applied effec- 
tively. 

Rock-dust or heavy concentrations. of 
rock-dust called “zones,” may be used to advantage at 
desirable points, but they must necessarily be consid- 
ered as secondary defenses. No practical mechanical 
method has been devised so far for dusting back or 
trackless entries, and it is possible that the barrier, 
or zone, or indeed the hand-dusting method may be the 
final solution of this problem. A vast assortment of 
barriers are now in use, principally in the Rocky 
Mountain States. One type of barrier made of lead- 
covered sheet steel to prevent corrosion, is now on the 
market. 


“barriers,” 


”? 
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In Great Britain two scientists are now experimenting 
with a colloidal oil mixture as a medium for laying coal 
dust. The application of a sticky substance to the floor, 
rib, roof and timber of a mine roadway, in order to 
provide an adhesive film or coating on which the fine 
particles of coal dust would be caught is not a new 
idea. Sodium chloride (common salt) in the powdered 
state or dissolved in water was suggested before opinion 
“hardened” in favor of rock-dusting. 


OIL PRESENTS FIRE HAZARD 


It is interesting to note also that when the oil mix- 
ture dries out it leaves a cakey residue similar to that 
obtained in briquetting. This method will never come 
into practice, principally because of the fire hazard, but 
it is mentioned here to show that engineers are still 
studying preventive measures for mine explosions in 
order to provide better and simpler methods of treat- 
ment. 

Rock-dusting has many advantages additional to the 
protection it affords against explosions. About 90 per 
cent of the light emitted by a lamp underground is 
absorbed by the coal. The rock dust, and particularly 
that prepared from limestone, greatly increases the 
illumination and consequently increases the efficiency of 
the workman and decreases accidents. One company 
is installing a crushing and pulverizing unit and will 
prepare dust from shale made in the mining operation 
for dusting back entries and for barriers if such are 
ever.employed. However, this same company will pur- 
chase crushed limestone, pulverize it at the mine, and 
use it on all main haulageways, claiming that the motor- 
men are enthusiastic over the results of the increased 
illumination. It is also possible that limestone dust will 
protect steel timber, prevent spalling of roof and coal, 
and in a measure neutralize acid mine water. 

Rock-dust may be an efficient fire-fighting mate- 
rial and is, no doubt, much safer to use than either 
water or chemicals. It is reported that a terrific fire 
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George S. Rice and J. W. Paul 


George S. Rice conceived the idea of rock dusting many years 
ago before he heard from Great Britain that it was being ad- 
voecated there. He and Mr. Paul have preached in season and 
out of season for years and only recently have their recommen- 
dations been followed with any prospect of permanent result. 
This picture is another-cutting from the Bureau’s motion-picture 
reel. 


in dry coal in an Illinois mine was successfully ex- 
tinguished with the use of rock dust. It was impossible 
because of the heat to get sufficiently close to the fire 
to employ water or chemicals, and in consequence the 
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local officials had started to seal off the fire. As soon as 
the company inspector, who is a rock-dust enthusiast, 
arrived on the scene, he stopped the sealing operation 
and began to fight the fire with shale dust, an unlimited 
quantity of it then being available in troughs and 
barriers throughout the mine. 


ADVANCE UNDER DUST BARRAGE 


The attack started about 100 ft. from the fire on the 
intake and consisted in throwing dust from the troughs 
toward the fire. It is reported that the great cloud of 
rock dust seemed to cool the area so that an advance 
could be made and additional dust introduced. The 
roadway was propped, of course, as the advance was 
made. The dust sealed the fire, except in large crevices 
and in spots along the ribs. A second crew filled these 
crevices with shale dust and spread more dust along 
the rib where warranted. 

In a short time the fire area, which was about 100 ft. 
long and 12 ft. wide, was completely covered with sev- 





W. T. Reid Demonstrating Wet Adobe Spray 


The dust is laid on wet like the plaster on a wall and the ex- 
pectation is that it will soon dry and be ready in case of an ex- 
plosion to fly into the atmosphere and give the desired immunity 
to disaster. Experiments are being made on the value of this 
protection in a tunnel at Wattis, Utah. e 


eral inches of dust. The remains of the fire and the 
coal, which was hot or warm, was then loaded out in 
the usual manner. No other serious fires have occurred 
in the mines of this company since the introduction 
of rock-dusting. A few have started, but shale dust 
was applied immediately and the fire was extinguished 
before it made any headway. It goes without saying 
that the management is enthusiastic about the use of 
rock dust as a fire-fighting material. 


Rock DUST AS A STEMMING MATERIAL 


Rock dust may also have special merit as a stemming 
material for shotholes, as compared with clay and other 
inert substances. The use of rock dust as a stemming 
material was started in the Ruhr district of Germany 
since the World War, and it is claimed that the per- 
centage of lump coal has been increased as much as 
50 per cent, with a reduction in the consumption of 
explosives of 20 to 40 per cent; but preliminary tests 
made in the United States do not produce any such 
considerable results. 

“Cushioned” blasting has been practiced by a few 
expert shotfirers, and its advantages have been recog- 
nized in connection with the use of “permissible explo- 
sives.” Stemming consisting of loose rock dust will 
produce a cushioned effect. The procedure in brief 
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consists in placing one or more cartridges of rock dust 
in the hole on top of the explosive charge. Neither the 
explosive cartridges nor the cartridges of rock dust are 
slit. About 1 ft. of solid tamping is usually placed at 
the end of the dust charge or in the collar of the hole. 

The explosion is supposed to compress the rock dust 
and wedge it tightly in the mouth of the hole, so that 
none of the gases can escape until they do their work 
in bringing down the coal. If this is true, there is no 
energy left to distribute the dust into the room. Some 
mining men believe that the force of the explosion 
really compresses the first rock-dust cartridge, com- 
pletely blocking the hole at this point and does not 
affect the remaining cartridges. ; 

In either case it is a question how well the gaseous 
products of combustion of a properly made shot aerate 
and distribute the rock dust. In case of a blownout shot, 
the rock-dust stemming may help to quench the flame. 
It is also doubted whether sufficient dust will be em- 
ployed as stemming material to rock-dust a room effec- 
tively as the place advances, but at one mine where 
experiments were made with rock-dust stemming, it 
was found that the dust was distributed in the room as 
much as 50 ft. back from the face. 


HELPS PRODUCE CLEANER COAL 


At this same mine a band of “bone” occurs in the 
middle of the bed, and it is important that this “bone” 
shall not be pulverized by the explosive charge. No 
quantitative tests whatever have been made in this 
country to determine the relative efficiency of rock dust 
as a stemming material, but the officials of this mine 
believe that more lump coal and cleaner coal is pro- 
duced with 20 to 30 per cent less explosive. 

It is possible that this increase in lump coal and 
reduction in quantity of explosive is due more largely 
to partial “air-spacing,”’ closer supervision and more 
accurately placed and drilled holes. However, if rock- 
dust stemming will make it easy to secure a better 
“spreading” effect with permissible explosives than is 
usually obtained, the matter should certainly be given 
careful consideration. 

Rock-dusting is the most reliable, as well as the 
cheapest, method at present known to prevent and limit 
coal-dust explosions on entries and adjacent narrow 
workings. However, it cannot be handled in a hap- 
hazard manner, and, like’ all safety measures, must be 
done thoroughly to be effective. Likewise, as in the 
case of our other safety measures, it must be considered 
as simply an extra precaution. 


PROPER VENTILATION ESSENTIAL 


Furthermore, it is well to emphasize the fact that 
rock dust alone will not make our bituminous mines 
entirely safe. As pointed out, fine, dry coal dust can 
be killed as it is made, and its accumulation in danger- 
ous quantities can be prevented. It is also imperative 
that we take advantage of “approved” equipment and 
appliances and permissible explosives. Last, but not 
least, we must properly and conscientiously inspect and 
ventilate our mines, and thereby prevent an accumula- 
tion of gas which is the common source of ignition for 
all coal-dust explosions. In conclusion, it may be stated 
that while there is much to be learned regarding both 
methods and costs, still there is no apparent reason 
whatsoever for delaying the application of rock-dusting 
in our bituminous coal mines, thus making them safe. 
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Coal Mines Can Make Power Economically in 
Centralized Generating Plants 


Whether Power Is Purchased or Generated at the Mines Charges for Maximum Demand Must 
Be Paid—Continuity of Service Is Paramount in Gaseous or Wet Mines— 
Plants Should Be Located at Load Center 


By C. H. MATTHEWS 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the use of electric power that we can hardly con- 

ceive of mining operations being conducted en- 
tirely by manual labor, much less the ventilation of 
mines by hand bellows or the use of hand-operated 
hoisting windlasses. 

After the steam engine was perfected the whole sys- 
tem of mine operation was changed. Relatively large 
tonnages were handled, even before the advent of elec- 
tric power. The steam engine made possible the de- 
velopment of the electrical industry so that today we 
have electrical equipment to meet the various needs 
incident not only to mining but to all industries. 

Progress has been made since the days when electric 
power for mining operations consisted of one or more 
small direct-current generators driven by inefficient, 
simple non-condensing engines. We have now efficient 
condensing turbines driving generators of large capac- 
ity. It is true we still see a few small isolated plants 
generating electric power as in former years, but many 
of these plants are gradually being abandoned in favor 
of some form of central-station power supplied either 
from public-utility stations or mine power plants. 

In some localities lack of suitable water for boiler 
use and the availability of an adequate supply of cheap 
electric power distributed by public utilities has en- 
couraged mine operators to employ electric drive. Con- 
sequently, many small, old-time, isolated boiler plants 
have been abandoned. 

When applying electric power to large mining opera- 
tions it is not always feasible from an economic stand- 
point to abandon all boiler plants and steam-driven 
equipment in favor of electric drive. 

A small local power company may not be able to 
supply sufficient electric power for large mine opera- 
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tions, its service may not be as reliable as that de- 
manded by the mine management or it may be unable 
to compete with the operating costs of privately owned 
plants, especially those where steam-driven equipment 
is already in successful operation and where it would 
require an enormous sum of money to change to electric 
drive. 

Coal mining companies which have many small mines 
scattered over several counties could show little saving 
by installing their own generating station and trans- 
mitting power over long distances, especially if a re- 
liable power company is already established in the 
territory. 

Where a group of mines under one management is 
within a range of forty or fifty miles and where the 
power requirements are of such magnitude that a plant 
of economical size can be built, then a privately owned 
station would pay handsome dividends on its invest- 
ment. 


LOCATE AT MAIN OPERATION 


The electric generating station should be located at 
the load center of the mine property and at the main 
operation where boilers are already in service for gene- 
rating steam for hoists, fans, air compressors and 
pumps. The outlying mines may then be served by 
electric power and all small isolated boiler plants can 
be abandoned. 

Due to the frequent starting and stopping of hoists, 
mine loads are of a fluctuating nature. The greatest 
demand for power occurs during the eight-hour work- 
ing day period. 

Where a large quantity of water is handled and 
where during certain seasons of the year sudden floods 
occur, the unusual demand upon the generating station 
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requires the installation of more generators than nor- 
mally can be used economically. It would, therefore, 
seem that the added investment for equipment that is 
seldom used, except during the working day and for 
handling flood waters, would wipe out the economies 
effected by the privately owned plant. But it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that all power com- 
panies when contracting for the delivery of power at 
a given demand must provide for the maximum load 
requirements. A user of power must therefore pay a 
maximum-demand charge whether he buys electrical en- 
ergy or generates it; consequently the private mine 
plant and the public-service station stand on much the 
same footing, so it is well worth while to make a careful 
investigation and study to determine whether power 
can be more cheaply generated than purchased. 

Operators of large mining properties have frequently 
found it more economical to install and operate their 
own generating equipment and wipe out the invest- 
ment by the savings effected than to purchase power 
from a public-service corporation. 


BUILD FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 


An electric generating station for coal mine opera- 
tion should be of sufficient capacity to handle all exist- 
ing electrical load and be so designed that extensions 
easily can be made to supply power for future develop- 
ments. On account of the unusual distribution of load 
over the twenty-four hour period, a careful study should 
be made to determine the size of each generating unit 
so that the highest economy can be obtained even under 
adverse conditions. 

The greatest power demand occurs during the work- 
ing day and in general is caused by loads produced by 
hoists, fans, air compressors, tipple or breaker drives, 
coal-cutting machines, pumps, shops, larry cars, locomo- 
tives, loading machines, and lights. During the six- 
teen-hour idle period the plant furnishes power for 
hoists and locomotives, handling men and _ supplies, 
charging locomotive storage batteries, pumping, ventila- 
tion and lighting. 

In some mines all coal is cut at night, and many ven- 
tilating fans are operated at reduced speed when the 
men are out of the mines. During idle days power is 
required only for pumping, ventilation and intermittent 
hoisting. Development work, such as driving tunnels 
and sinking shafts or slopes, may be carried on during 
the whole twenty-four hour period, thus requiring power 
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Twenty Stokers Here, Count Them 


No part of a plant is more important than the boiler and 
stoker equipment. Here economies must be made in every way 
possible. These stokers use only that fuel which has no market 
value. The cost of storing this low-grade fuel on idle property 
is more expensive than burning it. 


for hoisting and for compressing the air that is needed 
for operation of drill equipment and small pumps. 

Where a large quantity of water is handled, the power 
required for pumping operations forms a big percentage 
of the normal eight-hour day load, and during flood 
seasons the pumping load alone may exceed the demand 
required for all other equipment during the working 
day. All these factors have a bearing not only on the 
size of the plant, but also on the most economical size 
of each generating unit. 

Modern power plants require a water supply suit- 
able for boiler use and sufficient for condensing pur- 
poses. Ample storage space for fuel must be provided 
for operation of the plant if the usual supply is sus- 
pended due to strikes or similar causes. Cooling ponds 
or towers should be near the plant to save piping and 
tunnel connections. 

As mining operations extend over large areas, it is 
usually difficult to find solid ground on which to locate 
a plant. Stacks, boilers, turbo-generators and build- 
ings require solid foundations and if located over mined 
areas the mine workings must be rock packed and filled 
with slush. 

Space is required, preferably near the plant, for 


Coal Mine Plant 


Bituminous coal 
mines burn about 2 
per cent of their 
output for power- 
generating pur- 
poses. Large 
modern plants oper- 
ated at the mines 
afford cheap and 
reliable energy for 
mining. Naturally, 
the number of boil- 
ers and. other 
power-plant equip- 
ment is commensu- 
rate with the quan- 
tity of power gen- 
erated. 
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transformers, bus structures, oil circuit breakers and 
lightning arresters, especially if voltages above that 
generated are needed for distant transmission of power. 
It is desirable to locate the plant near a railroad for 
ease in handling equipment and supplies, but if this is 
impossible the mine tracks will suffice. Only in rare 
cases is it possible to obtain all the desired advantages, 
and the final location of the plant is usually a com- 
promise. 

It is imperative that every precaution be taken to 
insure against power interruptions so that fans, hoists, 
and pumps will be in continuous operation. The failure 
of power causes the fans to stop and if the hoists are 
also inoperative the lives of the men are endangered, 
besides the mines may be flooded if the pumps are out 
of service for any great length of time. 

The design and installation of the power-plant equip- 
ment and distribution system must, therefore, be such 
that the failure of any one part will not interfere with 
the delivery of power from other units. The arrange- 
ment of the generating room depends upon the size of 


A Flexible 
Layout 


Nearly all well- 
managed plants 
which are at pres- 
ent furnishing 
power to mine. 
properties are con- 
tinually expanding. 


Such changes are 


evidence of their 
psuccess. The ar- 
rangement of auxil- 
iary equipment 
should always’ be 
such that exten- 
sions may be made 
as the mines re- 
quire more power. 


the generators, type of condensers, location of aux- 
iliary apparatus, switchboards and space available for 
the plant. Small turbo-generators can be located with 
their axes parallel to each other and still be housed in 
buildings with reasonably short roof trusses. Large 
generators should be arranged with their axes parallel 
to the side walls of the building, so that this structure 
will not have to be unnecessarily wide. 

The walls of the turbine room should consist largely 
-of windows to light the station and should have adjust- 
able steel sash arranged so that ample ventilation can 
‘be obtained. The turbine-room basement is usually at 
the ground level, and as surface and low-head jet con- 
densers are located directly under the turbine, the top 
-of the turbo-generator foundations will be from 10 to 
15 ft. above the basement fioor. This determines the 
-elevation of the operating floor where the switchboard 
equipment, exciters and motor-generator sets or syn- 
-chronous converters are located. 

Adjoining and forming a part of the generating room, 
-space must be provided for the switchboard, battery 
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and switch inclosures. This space may not extend the 
whole length of the generating room and need not be of 
the same height as the turbine room, which must be 
high enough to accommodate the crane. Auxiliary 
equipment, such as boiler feed, condenser and cooling 
pond pumps and air washers, are located in the base- 
ment under the turbine floor. 

Switchboard-cell structures, motor controls and sim- 
ilar equipment can be located in the basement under 
the switchboard. In small plants where hand-operated 
circuit breakers are used they may be mounted on the 
same floor as the control board in which case the base- 
ment can be the operating floor. Only a walkway 
would then be needed around the turbines and gene- 
rators, and the switchboard room would be a small 
addition to the main building. Where barometric con- 
densers are used, little basement headroom is needed 
and all equipment can be on one floor level. 

Adequate space should be left for dismantling and 
repairing apparatus. One end of the generating room 
can be kept free for repairing equipment, filtering and 





testing transformer oil, and for temporary storage of 
material during construction. Railroad tracks should 
enter the building to facilitate repair work and the 
installation of equipment. 

The lighting system in the generating room should 
be ample for all needs but need not be elaborate. Every 
turbo-generator room, whether large or small, should 
be provided with an overhead traveling crane. 

Generating units of small or moderate capacity are 
usually shipped completely assembled, and being of com- 
paratively light weight, can be installed without the 
use of a crane but if desired they can be dismantled 
and the crane can then handle the various parts. In 


large plants the units are of such size that they are 


seldom shipped assembled, so that it is an easy matter 
to make the installation if a crane is available.” The 
crane should be of sufficient capacity to handle only the 
heaviest piece of the dismantled unit, as it would not 
be economical to install one that could lift a large 
turbo-generator. 

For small plants a hand-operated crane is entirely 
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adequate and can be suspended from the roof trusses 
on the necessary I-beam tracks. Larger plants should 
have the crane rails supported by columns built into 
the wall and the hoist at least should be motor-operated. 
It can be controlled by a chain or rope from the oper- 
ating floor. 

A coal-mining load being of a fluctuating character, 
the turbines must successfully handle high peak loads 
and have good speed regulation. As turbo-generators 
are designed for a maximum rated output, the average 
load handled should be at some point on the load curve 
between one-half and full load so that the generator 
can carry the peak loads without overheating. If the 
generator capacity has been properly determined the 
turbine should be designed so that the most efficient 
water rate is at about three-quarters load. 

Standard 60-cycle turbo-generators usually operate at 
3,600 r.p.m. up to and including 6,000 kw., and at 
1,800 r.p.m. above this capacity, whereas 25-cycle ma- 
chines all operate at 1,500 r.p.m. 

The generator voltage is determined by the quantity 
of power to be distributed locally, the transmission volt- 
age required and the limit of switching equipment for 
the lower voltages. Generators of small and moderate 
capacity are usually wound for 2,300 volts; whereas 
with larger machines it may be desirable to generate 
at voltages as high as 13,200. 

Steam turbines require a pure mineral oil of excellent 
quality, free from acid and from a tendency to resinify. 
It should have a low sulphur content. As the oil is 
circulated around the bearings by a pump, it should be 
of low viscosity and free from mechanical impurities. 
Modern practice is to purify turbine oils by drawing 
the oil from the turbine reservoir to a purifier, of 
either a centrifugal or filter type, where it is purified 
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and then returned to the turbine. This method gives 
an almost indefinite life to the oil and shows a remark- 
able advantage over the other systems, as the turbine 
is always supplied with good oil. 

The dusts of coal and ash are found in suspension 
in the air around any boiler plant and are drawn into 
the generator windings by the ventilating fans on the 
rotor. Dust clogs up the air ducts and covers the gene- 
rator coils and thus causes a dangerous rise in tem- 
perature. High-volatile coal dust is easily ignited by a 


spark and may cause a fire in the windings, which 


would be hard to extinguish as the rotor continues to 
revolve for some time after the steam to the turbine 
has been shut off. 

Air washers assure a reasonably clean supply of air 
for the generator windings and thus keep them free 
from an excessive accumulation of dust, so that the 
generator can carry its rated load without overheating. 

The only power needed to operate an air washer is 
a squirrel-cage induction motor to drive a small centrif- 
ugal pump for forcing water through the air spray. 
The motor can be controlled by an auto-starter operated 
either by hand or automatically with push-button 
control. 

If the plant is located near a tipple or breaker where 
the air contains a large quantity of coal dust, the closed 
system of generator cooling is the most desirable, as 
the best of washers do not remove all the dust. By the 
use of the closed system, fires in the generator windings 
can easily be extinguished, as /the small quantity of 
oxygen present cannot sustain combustion. Steam jets 
or carbon dioxide can be used to smother any fire that 
otherwise might gain headway. 

Plants of small and moderate capacity can best be 
handled by having one turbine and one motor-driven 
exciter. Turbine-driven exciter generators can be 
either direct-coupled or geared; the geared unit being 
the most economical because a high-speed turbine can 
be used. 

The plant can be started by using the steam-driven 
exciter and the excitation later obtained from a motor- 
driven unit, if desired. This layout provides a steam- 
driven exciter for starting the plant and a motor-driven 
unit for continuous operation. If, during certain hours 
of the day, heat for feed water is needed, the turbine- 
driven exciter can be operated continuously. For large 
plants the best arrangement is to have an exciter direct- 
connected to each turbo-generator with a motor-driven 
unit held in reserve. 





Here Is A Plant Built to Serve and Last 


Often the power plant located at the mines is a thing apart from the rest of the property. Under such circum- 
stances it is similar to a central station. It is sometimes a great economic advantage to have a 
permanent market for a certain volume of the output of the mine. Large-scale 
production usually permits lower operating costs per ton. 
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Talk of Revolutionary Labor Policies 
Set at Rest by Selection of Green 


Continuation of Gompers Policies Expected—Closer Co-operation with 
Miners’ Union Foreseen—Stands for Observance of Con- 
tracts and Discipline Within Union 


By PAuL Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Any uncertainty that may have ex- 
isted as to the major policies of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been removed by the selection of Wil- 
liam Green to head that organization. 
None doubts that the new president 
will do his best to continue the Gompers 
policies. As secretary of the United 
Mine Workers Mr. Green always has 
subordinated his own personality to 
that of the various presidents under 
whom he has served. There is reason 
to believe that he has been the source 
of many of the mine workers’ policies, 
however. In at least two important 
instances when his counsel was not fol- 
lowed, subsequent developments proved 
that the union would have been better 
off had his advice prevailed. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Green absolutely sets at 
rest the talk of revolutionary changes 
in the conduct of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

There is particular significance to 
the coal industry in the selection of 
William Green, not only in that it re- 
moves a familiar figure from the In- 
dianapolis office of the United Mine 
Workers but because his intimate 
knowledge of the needs of coal mine 
labor is certain to result in closer co- 
operation between the Federation and 
the United Mine Workers. 

Acrimony is a thing which Mr. Green 
always has avoided. He has the repu- 
tation of opposing any action prompted 
by vengeance or a spirit of “getting 
even.” He always has exerted a quiet 
and conservative influence within the 
organization of the mine workers for 
a sane administration of the union. He 
stands for observance of contracts and 
for discipline within the union. He 
came originally from Ohio, where the 
relationships between the mine owners 
and the men have been more amicable 
than in most of the mining regions. 

Those who know intimately the new 
president of the A. F. of L. admit that 
he has not the ability or the vision 
which were such outstanding charac- 
teristics of Samuel Gompers, yet they 
expect him to be fully as successful 
in the conduct of the Federation be- 
cause of his ability as an organizer and 
because he is certain not to deviate 
from policies which Gompers proved 
to be sound. Mr. Green has _ been 


brought up in a school of bargaining 
for immediate objectives such as higher 
wages, shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions. He is thought always 
to have been opposed to a labor party 
and apparently is determined to con- 
tinue to work through each of the 
existing parties. In fact the very selec- 
tion of Mr. Green is taken to indicate 
a repudiation of the policy forced upon 
Gompers in lining up with the LaFol- 
lette party during the last campaign. 
He has no sympathy for communism. 

Since Mr. Green’s activities have 
been of a routine character he has had 
no opportunities to demonstrate his 
capacity for leadership. It is known 
that he possesses unquestioned courage, 
but whether or not his capabilities are 
of the outstanding sort necessary to 
dominate the turbulent spirits of the 
organized labor movement remains to 
be seen. 

There is reason to think that Mr. 
Green gave no support to the movement 
among mine workers looking to the 
nationalization of coal mines. He is 
thought to have realized that this 
proposal never has appealed particu- 
larly to the rank and file of the union. 
With lack of enthusiasm within the 
organization he has opposed the making 
of an issue of a matter so calculated 
to offend public opinion. Regardless 
of what he may think of the ultimate 
feasibility of such a policy, it is re- 
garded as certain that no nationaliza- 
tion of industry plans will be brought 
forward as long as Mr. Green heads 
the Federation of Labor. 


Britain Closely Follows 
U.S. Output Figures 


An indication of the closeness with 
which British interests follow the coal 
situation in this country is had in a 
recent arrangement whereby the U. S. 
Geological Survey dispatches produc- 
tion figures, collect, by cable each week. 
It is thought that the British attach 
more importance to coal as a barom- 
eter of general business than is the 
case in this country. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that the Survey’s 
production figures recently have in- 
cluded more timely figures from West- 
ern states, due to the air mail. 








L. & N. Buys Equipment 
For $5,000,000 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
has contracted for $5,000,000 worth 
of all steel rolling stock, it was 
announced last week from the 
office of W. L. Mapother, president 
of the company. 

The new equipment includes 
twenty-five locomotives, 2,000 
freight cars and twenty-two pas- 
senger cars. Of the freight cars 
1,600 are of the gondola type for 
handling coal and 400 are of the 
“mill-gondola” type. 

The American Locomotive Co. 
obtained the contract for the loco- 
motives, the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
for the freight cars and twelve of 
the baggage cars, and the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. for eight | 
coaches and two dining cars. 

Delivery of the rolling stock will 
begin the early part of 1925 and all 
will be delivered during the first 
six months, it was said. 


































Agreement Reached on Con- 
trol of Zeigler Coal Co. 


An agreement was reached at Chi- 
cago, Dec. 24, settling approximately 
three-fourths of the questions at issue 
in the litigation over the $100,000,000 
estate of the late Levi Z. Leiter, pioneer 
Chicago financier, involving Lord 
Curzon, former Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, whose first wife was 
Mary Leiter, a daughter of the finan- 
cier. Joseph Leiter, a son and one of 
the trustees, turned over $4,000,000 in 
securities for complete control of the 
Zeigler Coal Co. The controversy over 
ownership and control of it was the 
principal point at issue. 

There remain to be heard the charges 
of Lady Marguerite Hyde, Duchess of 
Suffolk and Berks, that her brother 
Joseph has mismanaged the estate. 

Lord Curzon joined Lady Hyde in the 
litigation because of the interests of 
his daughters in the mother’s share of 
her father’s estate. 

Mr. Leiter was supported in his legal 
battle with the English heirs by his 
sister, Mrs. Colin Campbell, who will 
benefit under the settlement. 

An issue of first mortgage 6% per 
eent sinking fund serial gold bonds 
totaling $4,000,000 has been put forth 
by the Zeigler Coal & Coke Co. This 
issue has no effect upon the continuing 
operating lease which the Bell & 
Zoller Coal Co. has on the mining prop- 
erties. The bonds are being sold by the 
Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Chicago. 
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155 Miners Lose Lives in 
November Mine Accidents; 


11 Months’ Total 2,135 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in November, 1924, caused the 
loss of 155 lives, according to reports 
from state inspectors to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Of the 155 men 
killed, 114 lost their lives at bituminous 
coal mines throughout the country and 
41 at the anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. The fatality rate for the entire 
industry was 3.26 per million tons of 
coal produced as compared with 2.83 in 
the previous month and 3.45 for Noy- 
ember last year. For bituminous mines 
alone the November rate was 2.80, as 
compared with 3.43 for November last 
year and an average rate of 3.85 for 
the same month during the ten years 
1914-1923. For anthracite mines alone 
the November rate was 6.05 per million 
tons, as against 3.61 for the same 
month a year ago and a ten-year aver- 
age rate of 5.23 for the month of Nov- 
ember. 

The total number of lives lost at all 
coal mines in 1924 to the end of Nov- 
ember was reported as 2,135, of which 
1,697 occurred at bituminous mines and 
438 at anthracite mines. Based on an 
eleven-months output of 506,022,000 
tons during the present year, the fatal- 
ity rate was 4.22 per million tons. The 
corresponding rate for the first eleven 
months last year was 3.87. For bitu- 
minous mines alone the 1924 rate for 
eleven months was 4.01 per million tons, 
as compared with 3.61 for the same 
period last year and an average rate of 
3.64 for the ten complete years 1914- 
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Must Be Wiser Than Mule 
To Teach Him Tricks 


A Kentucky mining man con- 
tributes this one about a bright 
mule: 

“Sambo, a negro driver in a 
Kentucky coal mine, was able to 
gather his trips without speaking 
to his mule. The trick was, to lay 


his hand on the mule and lean his 
light to the right or the left, and 


the mule turned in the direction 
that was lighted. Mose, another j 
driver, knew of this but was not 
able to understand why he was not 
able to teach his mule tricks of this 
kind, so he went to Sambo for help 
and asked Sambo what was needed 
to teach such tricks. Sambo said 
all that was necessary was to know 
more than the mule.” 


Send ’em in. 





rate for 1924 was due entirely to the 
explosions of gas and coal dust during 
the early part of the present year. 

An analysis of the main causes of 
accidents during the period January- 
November, 1928 and 1924, shows that 
the fatality rate per million tons for 
explosions of gas and coal dust (includ- 
ing small or “local” explosions) rose 
from 0.610 last year to 1.034 this year. 
For falls of roof and coal the rate for 
the present year was 1.808 as com- 
pared with 1.820 last year; for haulage 
accidents, 0.595 as compared with 0.650. 
For accidents from explosives the 1924 
rate was 0.168 as against 0.178; for 
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Labor Outlook Satisfactory 
Green Declares 


The outlook for organized labor in 
1925, considering the country at large, 
is “reasonably satisfactory.” William 
Green, newly elected president of the 
American Féderation of Labor, stated 
at his home in Coshocton, Ohio, Dec. 
24, where he passed the holidays with 
relatives. 

His opinion, he said, was based on 
two factors. The first was the stabil- 
izing effect of the operation of the 
Dawes plan in Europe. The moral 
effect of the settlement of the repara- 
tions controversy on the working 
class would be great and the markets 
that would be created abroad would 
have a direct and immediate effect on 
industry in this country. 

The second factor was the absence of 
disturbing influences in industry at the 
present time. There were no strikes or 
shutouts of major proportions, and 
there was no immediate likelihood of 
any. 

He declined to outline any future 
aims for the Federation nor would he 
intimate if his leadership would effect 
a change in the policies of the organ- 
ization. 

He planned to go to Washington this 
week and after a brief stay there will 
go to Indianapolis to sever his connec- 
tion with the United Mine Workers of 
America, of which he has been secre- 
tary-treasurer since 1912. His resig- 
nation is to become effective Jan. 10. 
His successor, he said, probably would 
be named at a meeting of the executive 
council of the mine workers scheduled 
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Outlaw Anthracite Strikers 
Going Back to Work 


Wholesale defections from the ranks 
of the 12,000 employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. who walked out on an 
unauthorized strike more than a month 
ago began when 1,300 of the men who 
left the Underwood colliery of the com- 
pany voted last Saturday to return to 
work Monday morning. The decision 
was reached at a secret meeting. 

Union leaders declared that sentiment 
among the Underwood employees 
showed that the rank and file favored 
the resumption of operations. It was 
reported that 828 miners voted to re- 
turn to work and that only eight cast 
their votes in the negative. 

Company officials have completed ar- 
rangements for the return of the men 
to their former places. While they are 
no longer members of the United Mine 
Workers, due to action taken as a re- 
sult of their unauthorized strike, steps 
are expected to be taken immediately to 
restore them to the union. 





Joint Safety Conference at 
Springfield, Jan. 15-16 


Ten associations and governmental 
agencies will co-operate with the Min- 
ing Section of the National Safety 
Council in a two-day mine safety con- 
ference to be held in the Elks Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill., Jan. 15-16. 

The meeting will be held under the 
joint auspices of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, the Coal 
Operators’ Association of Fifth and 
Ninth Districts of Illinois, the Central 
Coal Operators’ Association, the Illinois 
Mining Institute, the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association, the United Mine 
Workers of America, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and the National Safety 
Council. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared in which miners, safety engi- 
neers and inspectors, foremen, bosses, 
superintendents, managers and other 
executives will participate. 

The tentative program as decided at 
a recent meeting held at headquarters 
of the National Safety Council is as 
follows: 

Morning Session, Thursday, Jan. 15. 


Chairman—H. B. Adams, _ president, 
pope Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
ion. 

1. Address of Welcome—Len 
Governor of Illinois. 

2. The True Causes of Mine Accidents 
(special reference to accidents at the face) 
—F. F. Green and C. E. Anderson, Valier 
Coal Co. 

3. Maintaining Interest in Safety—HMr. 
Noonan, U. S. Fuel Co., Danville, Ill. 

_. 4. Accident Statistics in Illinois Mines— 
George L. Mercer, United Mine Workers, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Afternoon Session 
Chairman—Frank Farrington, presi- 
dent, District No. 12, United Mine Work- 
ers, Springfield, Ill. 
1. Safety in Underground Transportation 
at Coal Mines. 


Small, 


a. Locomotives — Representative of 
Madison Coal Corp. 

b. Tracks—Harry Treadwell, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Chi- 
cago. 

ec. Derailments — Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

d. Mine Cars—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Morning Session, Friday, Jan. 16. 

Chairman, Martin Bolt, director of Illi- 
nois Department of Mines and Minerals, 
Springfield, Ill. 


AGE 


COAL 





S. D. Warriner 


The president of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation, of Philadelphia, presented his resig- 
nation as a member of the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board at a recent meeting of 
operators in Hazleton, Pa. His brother, 
J. B. Warriner, general manager of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., was elected 
to succeed him, 





1. Mine Fire and Fire Fighting—C. A. 
tee bens U. S. Bureau of Mines, Vincennes, 
nd. 

2. Practical Methods of Rock Dusting— 


John Jones, Old Ben Coal Corp., West 
Frankfort, Ill. 
Afternoon Session. 
Chairman—C. H. Krause, president, 


Coal Operators’ Association of the fifth 

and ninth districts of Illinois. 

1. Safety from the Viewpoint of the Mine 
Physician—Dr. Higgins, Superior Coal Co., 
Gillespie, Il. 

2. Accident Prevention Educational 
Methods—Speaker to be announced. 


Island Creek to Expand 
Loading Facilities 


Application was filed last week 
in the offices of the United States 
engineers at Huntington, W. Va., 
by the Island Creek Coal Co. for 
permission to make improvements 
costing $200,000 in the company’s 
coal tipple there. 

Loading from the tipple onto the 
barges for shipment to Cincinnati 
will be by means of a belt conveyor, 
which will enable the company to 
load 6,000 tons of coal daily instead 
of the present maximum of 4,000 
tons, A. R. Beisel, general manager 
of the company, stated. 


The entire tipple machinery will 
be completely overhauled, and the 


most up to date equipment 
installed. Mr. Beisel said. The belt 
conveyor will extend from a new 
rocker dump to the barges in the 
river. 

The Island Creek Coal Co. has 
extensive mines in Logan County 
and transports its coal over the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to its tipple 
in Huntington, where it is dumped 
into barges. The company owns 
two of the best fitted towboats on 
the river, the Catherine Davis and 
the W. K. Field, making regular 
trips between the Huntington tipple 
and Cincinnati. 
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Oil Heating Systems Cause 
Disastrous Fires 


Daily fire reports from various parts 
of the country continue to record blazes 
causing death, injury and property loss 
from oil-heating equipment. Among 
recent news items of fires from oil 
burners are the following: 


New York, Dec. 2.—Three families were 
rendered homeless by a fire caused by an 
oil burner in the building at 716 Lorimer 
Street, Williamsburg. 

Ashland, Mass., Nov. 6.—Raymond Eld- 
ridge, oldest son of Mr, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Eldridge, of Leland Avenue, is a sufferer 
from severe burns received about the face 
and right arm as the result of an explosion 
in the oil burner of the furnace at his 
home. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 22.—A blaze was dis- 
covered in the four-story apartment house 

Spruce 


of Dr. Jay F. Schamberg, 1402 
Street, a very well-to-do section of the 
city. The blaze was due to the ignition of 


oil which had gathered at the base of the 
oil-burning heater. Due to the good work 
of the fire department, there was no great 
damage. : 

Washington, Nov. 4.—Fire caused by a 
poorly designed oil burner broke out in 
the new office building of W. H. West Co., 
Inc., 916 15th Street, N. W. Due either to 
a leak or to carelessness on the part of 
the janitor in failing to turn off the oil 
flow, a pool of oil formed on the cellar floor 
and caught fire when the burner was 
started up in the morning. 

Lee, Mass., Nov. 10.—William H. Gross, 
80 years of age, was burned to death last 
Monday in a blaze which destroyed his 
home. His housekeeper narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, being carried down a ladder 
from a second story window. (The fire, 
which did $20,000 damage in addition to 
taking its toll of human life, started from 
an oil burner which had been installed only 
the day before. 

Eldora, Iowa, Nov. 20.—Sunday morning 
Miss Wilson went to the library and found 
the place full of smoke and the flames 
‘getting started in the ceiling of the furnace 
room. The trouble had started with an oil 
burner placed in the basement. 

Boston, Nov, 1—John H. Cunningham of 
88 Light Street, Lynn, employed as sta- 
tionary engineer at the A. M. Creighton 
Shoe Co. plant, 560 Broad Street, that city, 
was seriously burned about the face, head, 
hands and arms when an oil burner at the 
plant backfired as he was lighting it. 

Springfield, Mass., Nov. 5.—Walter Bell, 
24 years old, of 547 Worthington Street, a 
night watchman in the new Security Build- 
ing in Vermont Street, is in the Springfield 
Hospital with serious burns about the face 
and hands resulting from an_ explosion 
which occurred when Bell undertook to 
relight the burners under the oil-burning 
heating plant with which the building is 
equipped. 

Providence, Nov. 25.—The Broad Street 
fire station received a call summoning the 
apparatus to the house at 38 Cross Street, 
where oil overflowing from an oil heater 
was ablaze in the cellar. 

Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 20.—An alarm 
called the fire department to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Legendre, 349 South 
Broadway, to extinguish a fire in the cellar 
caused by an oil heater. 





Coolidge Hopes to Avoid 
Extra Session 


While Senator Borah’s suggestion 
that an extra session of Congress begin 
March 5 to consider problems of agri- 
culture and to study the report made 
by the Harding Coal Commission doubt- 
less appeals to the people of the North- 
west, it is not expected to influence the 
administration. The President is un- 
derstood to be hopeful that an extra 
session can be avoided altogether, but 
should an extra session prove to 
desirable, it not be called before Sep- 
tember. It is recognized that any dis- 
cussion of coal in Congress, as Senator 
Borah suggests, is more likely to be 
divested of political considerations if 
it takes place immediately after, rather 
than immediately before, an election. 
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J. V. Maher, Ohio Operator, 
Dies at Age of 60 


James Vincent Maher, coal operator, 
died Dec. 26 at his home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, following a short illness. 

He was born in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, July 19, 1864, 
later moving ‘to Altoona, where he 
received his education. On leaving 
school he became a stenographer for 
the Pennsylvania R.R., and later be- 
came connected with the Nickel Plate, 
Norfolk & Western, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroads. 

He left railroad work to be traffic 
manager of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
at Pittsburgh, of which he became gen- 
eral manager. In 1914 he opened the 
Detroit office of the Pursglove-Maher 
Coal Co. In 1917 he organized the 
Rosemary Coal Co., of which he was 
president at the time of his death. The 
company has mines at Flushing and 
Lafferty, Ohio. His wife and six 
children survive. 

His brother, Thomas K. Maher, is 
president of the Maher Collieries. 


Urge Heavier Canadian Duty 
On United States Coal 


Coal mining interests in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada are urging 
an increase in the Canadian import 
duty on bituminous slack coal and the 
placing of a duty on anthracite dust 
and screenings, with a view to assur- 
ing greater protection for the Domin- 
ion’s coal and steel industries against 
foreign competition, which, it is 
claimed, is becoming keener every year, 
according to consular advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Canada. 
It is stated that the present duty on 
bituminous slack coal, in effect since 
no longer gives sufficient protection. 

A delegation from Nova _ Scotia, 
headed by Premier Armstrong, made 
representations to Premier Mackenzie 
King on Dec. 2 for increased duties 
and for a continuation of the royalties 
paid by the federal government for 
carrying maritime coal to the interior, 
for their extension to cover shipments 
from Montreal westward by water, and 
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| Coal Miners’ Families 
Are Largest 


Statistics collected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the 
average number of children ever 
born in American families in which 
the ages of the fathers ranged 
between 45 and 49 years, was the 
highest, 8.1, in the families of fore- 
men, overseers and inspectors, and 
coal mine operatives, and the 
lowest, 3.3, in the families of 


dentists, physicians and surgeons. 

Where the ages of the fathers 
range between 40 and 44 years, the 
highest average number of children 
ever born, or 7, those of coal mine 


operatives, and the lowest average, 
or 2.8, were those of architects. 
These ages of fathers were taken 
as, “on the whole, they probably 
represent completed families,” 
according to the department. 

Of children living with fathers 
who were between 45 and 49 years 
old the highest average number 
appears for coal mine operatives 
with 6.6, and the lowest average 
for dentists, physicians and sur- 
geons, with 3. 

With fathers between 40 and 44 
years old the highest average of 
children living is 5.9, for coal mine 
operatives, and the lowest, 2.6, for 
actors and show men. 











for an increase in the amount of the 
subvention from 50c to 75c or $1. It 
was urged also that the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. be asked to place orders 
for rails and cars with Nova Scotia 
industries, and that favorable freight 
rates be given on shipments of coal 
from Nova Scotia to Quebec and 
Ontario. Premier King assured the 
delegation that the government would 
give the matter careful consideration. 

The present rate on bituminous slack 
which will pass through a #-in. screen 
is 14c. per ton, round, and run of mine 
is dutiable at 53c. per ton. Anthracite 
and lignite coal and dust and coke are 
at present free of duty. 
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Utah Land Case Decision 
May Start Milners in New 
Coal and Iron Enterprise 


It is expected that far-reaching 
effects will be the result of a decision 
handed down in federal court at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, last week by Judge 
Tillman D. Johnson in which title of 
purchasers of 5,564 acres of state land 
in Carbon County was upheld. The 
government had attacked the title on 
the ground that mineral rights 
remained with it. The case had been 
in litigation for nearly twenty years. 
The land was purchased from the State 
of Utah by the claimants. 


Interesting Effects of Ruling 


Here are some of the interesting and 
important results of the decision of 
Judge Johnson: The Independent 
Coal & Coke Co. will be left in undis- 
turbed possession of its mines, opened . 
on land purchased from the Carbon 
County Land Co. The Carbon County 
Land Co. will retain title to property 
said to be worth more than $5,000,000. 
The State of Utah will receive pay- 
ments from the Carbon County Land 
Co. during the next twenty years or 
more amounting to more than §$2,- 
000,000. The way has been opened for 
the establishment in Utah of an 
important iron and steel industry by 
the Milner interests, of Salt Lake City, 
who have decided to consider develop- 
ment of the iron deposits on their land 
along with the mining of coal. The 
decision also establishes a precedent it 
is said, that will protect other owners 
of land purchased from the state under 
the same conditions. 

In his’ decision Judge Johnson 
observed that if the federal govern- 
ment has known for six years that the 
land in question contained minerals, 
as it claimed, it should have taken 
action before or been willing to leave 
the purchaser of the property in 
undisturbed possession. Six years gave 
ample opportunity to take all steps that 
were considered necessary. 








Output and Value of Coal from Montana and New Mexico Mines in 1923 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 
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Should Exempt Coal from Operation 
Of Sec. 28 of Merchant Marine Act, 
Says the Daggett Report to Hoover 


An exhaustive report on Sec. 28 of 
the Merchant Marine Act has been ren- 
dered to Secretary Hoover by Stuart 
Daggett. Sec. 28 restricts to American 
ships the benefits of export and im- 
port railroad freight rates which are 
lower than domestic rates. In sum- 
ming up his report, Mr. Daggett, who is 
the dean of the College of Commerce 
of the University of California, says in 
part: 

“Coal is a low grade commodity 
largely carried in tramp steamers. 
American boats are not anxious for 
coal cargoes. The export trade in coal, 
moreover, suffers because American 
coal, unlike British, moves with the 
current of traffic instead of against 
it. Coal should be exempted from the 
operation of Sec. 28. 


Would Exclude Demurrage 


“The most obviously desirable amend- 
ment to the present law is one which 
will expressly restrict its operation to 
railroad rates and will exclude matters 
of free time, demurrage and storage. 
The provisions in export and import 
tariffs relating to detention of export 
and import freight are not concessions 
but recognition of unlikeness in condi- 
tions under which domestic and foreign 
business is carried on. Failure to con- 
tinue tariff provisions of this type con- 
stitute a discrimination against foreign 
trade which American merchants should 
not be asked to bear. 

“Tt deserves consideration also 
whether power to suspend the operation 
of Sec. 28 may not be allowed some 
responsible body when such suspension 
appears to be in the public interest. 
The provisions of the Panama Canal 
Act relative to railroad ownership of 
competing water lines may be recalled 
in this connection. The Shipping Board 
at present feels that its hands are tied 
by direct mandate of the law, whereas 
such an amendment would clothe the 
board or some other selected body with 
discretionary authority. 


Says Statute Is Imperfect 


“In lieu of the present provisions of 
Sec. 28 with respect to export and im- 
port rates and charges, a flat increase 
_of 5 or 10 per cent in railroad export 
and domestic rates has been suggested 
on all commodities which move out of 
or into the country in foreign ships. A 
change of the law in this sense will 
avoid many of the difficulties connected 
with the administration of Sec. 28, 
created by the competition of seaboard 
cities. The change will be an improve- 
ment upon the present law, but it is not 
recommended because the statute, even 
if so amended, will be too imperfect to 
defend. 

“The writer avoids in the present 
studies so far as possible the expression 
of general opinions with respect to Sec. 


28. The remarks which follow seem, 
however, to be pertinent at this place. 

“Much confusion is caused in the dis- 
cussion of Sec. 28 by the refusal of 
Congress to define the word ‘adequacy.’ 
It is worth while insisting, therefore, 
that the only definition of adequacy 
which will avoid fundamental changes 
in railroad rate structures through the 
operation of this statute, as well as con- 
siderable alterations in the conditions 
under which the trade of the United 
States is carried on, is one which in- 
terprets adequacy as competence to 
transport 100 per cent of the nation’s 
foreign business. 


Low Grade Freight Affected 


“On the general question your re- 
porter takes the following view: 

“From the point of view of the mer- 
chant marine, Sec. 28 is an unsatis- 
factory device for rendering aid to 
shipping because it applies to only a 
fraction of our foreign commerce, and 
because the most important tonnage 
yielding commodities which move to 
the seacoast on a substantial rail haul 
and are therefore affected by the sec- 
tion are low grade articles such as 
grain, coal and lumber. These three 
articles. alone make up more than a 
third of all tonnage exports and con- 
stitute more than half of the tonnage 
upon which Sec. 28 will operate. Amer- 
ican ships do not desire additional 
eae of this sort and will not profit 
Venda 
~ “From the point. of view of the 
foreign trader and of the communities 
which act as intermediaries in foreign 
trade, Sec. 28 has the following funda- 
mental defects: 


Would Have Unequal Effect 


“(1) The law works unequally. It 
operates, that is to say, to the especial 
disadvantage of shippers and communi- 
ties which have enjoyed low export and 
import rates without affecting shippers 
or communities which have not enjoyed 
low export and import rates. 

“(2) The law is uncertain. There 
must be a through contract for trans- 
portation from point of domestic origin 
to foreign destination or vice versa, if 
See. 28 is to work as simply as its 
authors appeared to have conceived its 
operation. Where there is no through 
contract and where the presence of an 
American ship of the type and with the 
sailing date needed for the desired 
movement cannot be guaranteed in ad- 
vance, it becomes extremely difficult for 
the vendor to set a price, or for the 
buyer to make a firm offer (in case of 
sale f.o.b. factory) because the expense 
of rail transportation to the seaboard 
cannot be known. 

“It is, moreover, likely that some of 
those shippers who take a chance in ex- 
porting under Sec. 28 will be able to 
secure space in American ships and 
some will not, which will bring about a 
difference in the cost of movement, for 
fortuitous reasons, between men who 
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Frank Hodges 


Returning to the coal mines after being 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the British 
Labor Government. He was a coal miner, 
then secretary of the British Miners’ Fed- 
eration, then a member of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s' cabinet. Now that the labor 
Pument is out he is going back to the 
pits. 





have equal right to the lowest charges. 

“(3) The law tends to concentrate 
the foreign business of the country in a 
few coastal cities instead of: distribut- 
ing it among many cities. How far 
the actual concentration will take place 
will, of course, depend upon the willing- 
ness of the railroad carriers to accept 
the loss in revenue incident to the re- 
duction of domestic rates to and from 
points of export to the export or im- 
port level, and partly upon peculiar 
conditions relating to movement of par- 
ticular commodities. In_ the 
typical case the railroad must accept a 
loss in revenue if export and import 
rates are to be retained, and while 
the revenue will sometimes be sacrificed, 
it is reasonable to believe that this will 
not universally be done. 


Law Difficult to Administer 


“(4) The difficulty of administering 
the law is very great, especially in the 
case of export shipments which are 
sorted or rehandled at the port of exit, 
and the task of providing adequate 
supervision is likely to prove expensive. 

“One may not unreasonably believe 
that appreciation of the defects in the 
statute which have just been mentioned, 
and not foreign influence or mere dis- 
like of change, is responsible for the 
well nigh universal opposition to Sec. 28 
expressed by exporters, importers and 
seaboard communities alike. Your re- 
porter has tested sentiment in many 
industries since this inquiry has been 
begun. While a considerable number 
of lines of business believe that they 
will not be affected, in only one—the 
steel industry—has any support been 
found for the application of the law. 
The support in this case comes from 
the representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., who frankly takes the posi- 
tion that his company will gain more 
from a possible increase in shipbuilding 
that might follow from Sec. 28 than it 
will lose as an exporter of steel or of 
the products of steel.” 
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For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Converts Lathe Into a Roller Shear 


For Cutting Sheet-Steel Sections 


ECESSITY continues to be the 

mother of invention. When the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. began to build 
rock-dusting machines for use in its 
mines the workmen had difficulty in 
cutting sheet steel in the form of 
circles and other curves. The cen- 
tral shop of the company, at Library, 
Pa., is probably the best equipped 
mine-repair shop in the country, but 
nevertheless the cutting of steel 
sheet in the shape of a curve so as 
to leave a smooth clean edge ready 
for electric welding, presented a real 
difficulty. 

To handle this work, a device was 
built which can be used on one of the 
large lathes, converting it into a 
roller shear. The change can be 
made in a few minutes’ time, the 
shop being equipped with a traveling 
crane for handling heavy material. 
Fig. 1 shows the individual motor- 
driven lathe with the shear attached. 
Figures 2 and 3 are close-up views 
of the shearing rollers. 


The upper roller is driven by the 


lathe at a moderately slow speed; 
approximately 3 r.p.m. This results 
in a cutting speed of about 6 ft. per 
minute. The lower roller, which is 
supported on the carriage of the 


lathe, acts as an idler. Two iron 
bars, also fastened to the carriage, 
function as rests for the sheet being 
cut. , 

The arbor on which the upper 
roller is mounted was made from a 
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on this portion the cutting roller was 
mounted. A spanner nut screwed on 
the end of the shaft securely holds 
the roller in place, one side of the 
roller resting against a shoulder on 
the shaft and the other against a 
sleeve. 

The cutting rollers which are of 
about 8-in. diameter are made of 
high-carbon steel and are properly 





Fig. 2—Cutting a Corner Off a Piece of Scrap Plate 


Edges of the rolls are knurled slightly so as to pull the sheet into the shear. 


Adjacent 


to the tail stock of the lathe can be seen the round spanner nut which screws onto the 
solid part of the arbor, thus clamping the roller, by means of spacing sleeves, against 


a shoulder. 


solid piece of steel shafting of about 
6-in. diameter. One end of the 
shaft was turned to a reduced diam- 
eter for a length of several feet and 





Fig. 1—Lathe Temporarily Converted Into a Roller Shear 
When the Pittsburgh Coal Co. began to build its rock-dusting machines a shear for 


cutting light steel sheet was needed, one which would cut a curve section. 


Parts were 


made which in a few minutes time can be added to a large lathe thus converting it into 


a roller shear. 


tempered. The faces taper away 
from the cutting edge at an angle of 
about 10 deg. with the center line of 
the arbor. The face, near the cut- 
ting edge, is knurled slightly, this 
being done so that the rollers will 
pull the material into the shear. The 
carriage is adjusted so that the side 
of the lower roller bears lightly 
against that of the upper, and the 
elevation is such that the rollers 
have a slight overlap. This is clearly 
shown in Fig. 3. . 

The shear was designed for cut- 
ting metal about #: in. thick, but 
it will probably cut sheets in. 
thick without undue strain. In Fig. 
3 can be seen a small piece of 3-in. 
sheet metal, the end of which has 
been cut on a curve with a shear. 
The straight cut in this same piece 
of metal was made when it was put 
into the shear. When cutting on a 


straight or curved line, the sheet is 
/ 
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Fig. 3—Edges of Rolls Overlap 


The rollers are made of high-carbon steel, 
and are properly tempered. With this shear 
a sheet can be cut on a curve as easily as 
on a straight line. 


manipulated or guided by hand, it 
being surprisingly easy to hold it so 
as to make the cutting édge follow 
the mark. 


Oil Supply to Fan Engine 
Protected by Bell 


The 350 hp. uniflow engine which 
drives the 15-ft. fan at the Coalwood, 
W. Va., mine, of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., is lubricated by gravity 
feed from a tank mounted on a plat- 


Signal Wires Warn 
Engineer 
A float-operated contact 


device was installed in this 
tank and connected to a 


bell in the power plant. 


form above the engine. Not long 
after the engine was installed a 
bearing was damaged as a result of 
a failure of the oil supply. This 
prompted the design of an alarm for 
warning the power-plant engineer 
when the oil level in the supply tank 
is low. 

A picture of the tank is repro- 
duced herewith. On the side of the 
tank, near the top, can be seen two 
porcelain tubes insulating the wires 
which are connected inside to a float- 
operated contact. The dry cells, 
used for operating the alarm, are in 
the wooden box which can be seen on 
the platform under the tank. The 
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electric bell is mounted in the power 
plant which is located about 50 ft. 
from the fan. It is reported that 
this device has operated twice, each 
time notifying the engineer that 
danger impended because the supply 
of oil was getting low. 


Where Coils Are Handled 
With Consideration 

The weakest point in an electric 
motor is generally the coil insula- 
tion. The slot space for that pur- 
pose usually is limited. Every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken in 
handling coils to keep the insulation 
in perfect condition because other- 
wise in forcing the wires into the 
slots the insulation is almost sure 
to be injured. The idea conveyed by 
the old saying that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, may 
well be applied to the parts of an 
electric motor. The winding is no 
more reliable than the weakest point 
in the insulation of its hundreds or 
thousands of feet of wire. The elec- 
trician who does the winding is 
sometimes blamed for _ troubles 
which result from the use of aged, 
or damaged coils. 


To the electrical man who has had’ 


his troubles because of the careless- 
ness with which the mine-stores de- 
partment has handled armature coils, 
it is refreshing to see the way in 
which the Pittsburgh Coal Co. takes 
care of its stock of this material. 
The accompanying illustration was 
taken in the wareroom of its central 
shops at Library, Pa. Here we see 
steel cabinets, with doors and adjust- 
able shelves, used for storing coils. 
Several rows of such cabinets are 
used for this purpose. 

The cabinet has two distinct ad- 
vantages over the open bin. The 
coils are kept clean and are not dam- 
aged by being bumped or by having 
metal parts from adjacent bins, laid 
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Coils Stored in Steel Cabinets 


This illustration does not represent a 
cabinet in a factory, but in a mine repair 
shop. Here coils are kept clean, dry and 
safe. Several rows of such cabinets are 
provided for this purpose. 
or carelessly thrown in upon them. 

The room in which the coil cab- 
inets are located is that used by 
the men employed by the stores 
department. There is not even a 
partition between the office and the 
coil stores. This room is heated dur- 
ing cold weather, and thus the coils 
are kept so dry that they are always 
ready for use. The light color of the 
coils in the picture indicates that 
they have not been impregnated 
with varnish or compound. A. B. 
Kiser, electrical engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., explained that it is 
the company’s practice, when pur- 
chasing coils to specify that they be 
not impregnated. 


Broken Hanger Mended 


When a motor hanger or cross 
member of a mine locomotive frame 
is fractured it is good practice to 
reinforce it with a strap of steel of 
equal thickness, cut to proper shape. 
The broken hanger is clamped to the 
reinforcing bar; then, both are 
drilled through and riveted, after 
which they are securely welded. 
This kink is of. particular value 
when it is necessary to repair a frac- 
ture across a bolt hole, as the illus- 
tration shows. This idea originated 
in the machine shop of the Island 
Creek Coal Co. of Holden, W. Va. 





Old Parts Can Be Repaired and Made as Strong as Ever 


It is often difficult to obtain the proper size of material to replace a broken part, This 
hanger iron was repaired by applying a brace to the broken section, 
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Coal Market Gains Confidence with Appeasal of 
Cold Weather and Better Industrial Outlook 


At last, apparently, the turn in the long lane has 
come, and the coal trade is more hopeful. A real blast 
of winter weather over a broad expanse of territory has 
brought the stimulus needed to sharpen the interest of 
many of the coal consumers who have shown a hesitant 
attitude during recent weeks. As a result consumption 
is picking up, distress coal is less in evidence, inquiries 
are more numerous and interest in the renewal of 
expiring contracts is to be noted. Shutdowns at a num- 
ber of mines over the holidays promise to cut down 
overproduction materially, with a firmer tendency in 
prices as a natural consequence. 

The steel industry continues to show improvement, 
many mills nearing capacity output as the demand 
increases. Most other lines are making slight gains, 
but there is still much room for betterment in textiles. 
Practically all branches of business take a hopeful view 
of prospects for the new year, based on sound funda- 
mental conditions. William Green, the new president 
of the Federation of Labor, pronounces labor conditions 
reasonably satisfactory, though the coal operators of 
central Pennsylvania seem to take a somewhat different 
view. 


Anthracite Market Easy 


In the anthracite market there is still plenty of room 
for improvement, independent prices lacking firmness, 
though no formal reductions have been made. The 
labor troubles at the mines have had no appreciable 
effect thus far on the supply of domestic sizes, but 
rice and barley are less plentiful. Chestnut and stove 
are in strongest demand, but egg and pea also have 
firmed up slightly. Buckwheat is comparatively easy, 
while rice and barley are somewhat stronger. The 
likelihood of any serious effect on the market by reason 
of the strike probably disappeared last week, as numer- 
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ous defections from the ranks of the strikers seemed to 
presage the collapse of the walkout. 

Coal consumption during November was 10 per cent 
larger than in October, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. Consumption of anthra- 
cite and bituminous in November was 40,130,000 tons 
as compared with 35,679,000 tons in October, while the 
estimated stock of coal on hand as of Dec. 1 was 57,376,- 
000 tons, as compared with 57,754,000 tons as of the 
month previous, a decrease of 378,000 tons. Of all 
industrial firms reporting stocks and consumption of 
coal, the survey of the association shows that 72 per 
cent showed increased consumption during November, 
17 per cent about the same amount used, and 11 per 
cent used less coal than in the previous month. With 
the exception of January consumption during Novem- 
ber was greater than that of any month in 1924. 


Price Index Again Advances 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
advanced another point during the past week, standing 
on Dec. 29 at 171, the corresponding price for which is 
$2.07, compared with 170 and $2.06 on Dec. 22. 

The advent of the holidays saw a big falling off in 
activity at Hampton Roads, dumpings of coal for all 
accounts during the week ended Dec. 25 totaling 331,913 
net tons, compared with 400,099 tons during the previ- 
ous week. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Dec. 20, according to the Geological Survey, totaled 
10,760,000 net tons, compared with 10,723,000 tons in 
the previous week and 10,543,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding week of 1923. Anthracite production in the 
week ended Dec. 20 was 1,867,000 net tons, compared 
with 1,772,000 tons in the preceding week and 1,925,000 
tons in the corresponding week a year ago. 
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Midwest Business Is Fine! 


Domestic demand is strong and screenings are bringing 
a good round price in Midwest markets, now that Christ- 
mas holidays are on and stiff cold weather has had a week’s 
run through the Central and Western states. All Illinois 
and Indiana domestic coals are bringing full circular prices 
—$3.50 for best southern Illinois lump and egg and for In- 
diana Fourth Vein lump; $3 for central Illinois and 
Indiana Fifth Vein lump; $1.75@$2 for screenings from 
all fields. 

This condition is expected to continue for a while even 
though a wave of much warmer weather was prophesied 
for the Midwest region to start the first of this week. Low 
production in all fields until after New Year’s and gen- 
erally improving industrial activity are counted on to hold 
up screenings fairly well even though domestic demand 
continues strong. One of the many indications of this is 
the late November contract by the Standard Oil Co. for 100 
cars a day of central Illinois screenings. This makes a big 
reduction in the available supply of screenings produced in 
that territory and, under present conditions, makes cen- 
tral Illinois spot screenings scarce indeed with the average 
price up close to $2. 

Railroad tonnage in southern Illinois is slow but there 
are some inquiries that may develop into big orders for 
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quick shipment in a few days. The storm tied up railroads 
so that the movement has been greatly retarded, causing 
congestions at East St. Louis on account of the ferry being 
out of order. Screenings are strong at $1.75@$2, but indi- 
cations are that they will weaken along in January. In the 
Duquoin field similar conditions prevail excepting that 
prices are being cut to move the coal. Through all this 
territory the strip mines have been busy up to the present, 
but the weather has temporarily put them out to some 
extent. 

In the Mt. Olive field the storm tied up the mines for 
three or four days and some of them are not working on 
account of no business. Screenings are going on contracts 
and a little of the domestic sizes is moving north and west. 
Mines are getting from two to four days a week when they 
can work. In the Standard field conditions are bad. There 
is a good demand for steam sizes but lump is not moving 
and all mines have “no bills.” 

Throughout the entire Illinois field many mines last week 
lost several days on account of wires being down that pre- 
vented empty cars moving and they were unable to get in 
touch with the main office. Colder weather will bring a 
stimulation to all fields, but there is nothing to indicate 
that prices will improve. 

At St. Louis regular winter weather developed a good 
domestic business on soft coals but there is very little doing 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

























Market Dec. 31 Dec. 15 Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Market Dec. 31 Dec. 15 Dec. 22 Dec. 29 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924+ Midwest Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus $3.35. $4.10 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.35 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25@$3.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus 1.85 2.00 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 Franklin, Il). mine run.... Chicago..... D3 52.395 825350 042250)" 2150 
Smokeless screenings.... . Columbus 1.25 1.25 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 Franktin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.85 1.60 1.75 1.85@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.50 3.85 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 Central, Ill. !ump........ Chicago..... 300% 2850 2785 3.00 
Smokeless mine run.. Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... ZoOge e220 220 a2 6152.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.10 3.75 3.75 3.50@ 4.0u Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.35 1.65 1.75 1.85@ 2.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.15 1.20 1.25 {nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2500 MEN 2. 3 5ne e255 M2 25(G) eon 50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.65 4.10 4.10 3.90@ 4.25 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.65 1.55 1.70 1.80@ 1.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.85 1.95 2.00 1.65@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... Meslay: ear 3.00 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2:50 ee 2, 30 20352 0G) 2575. Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago Fes aic ZatO we 220g ae lO mee 2. O0Gue?. 25 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 19) 2.15 2.95 1.80@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... i399) 01.30) 1255. 2.65@71,80 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.05@ 2.95 Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 3210) 3-00) 3.00 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.70 2.70 2.50@ 2.90 Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis Dao0 2 350 eso = 2 250.0250 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 2.30 2.30 2.30@ 2.50 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 12850) 010 S108 91) 00@) 1.25 
Pool 9 jeunes. Low Vol.). New York... 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump.......... St. Louis pd bi iy ee 9h G3 7 fs 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.95 2.15 1.95@ 2.35 Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pool 9 Saget Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.00 3.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.55 1.05 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90@ 2.00 West Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.85 2.35 2.20 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.35@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.90 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.35 1.10 1.05 1.00@ 1.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... DCS ees 235 2, 2502.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia, 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.75 1.55 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.75 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.5 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Bt). Philadelphia. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Big Gani ers! run Birmingham Osan EGO TT ZOLee I oe tice 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 . ae ie Ma te oe 3 ; : ; ey i 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham., 2.35 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
eee gas mine ray As erideeh 43 can a: u a0 ae a Dee. IY. UMP. aan eon Chicago..... 3.10 2.60 2.50 2.40@ 2.60 
urgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... . . 1. : -00 §, E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.85 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.20 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 : , : ie Lohaete 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 S. E. Ky. lump Bey a cieaeey Louisville.. fe 3 OO 92500!) 260 1s OL 85 G) e575 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 S.E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 1.75 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 .90 95 .85@ 1.05 8S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.35 95 .95 .85@ 1.10 
W. Va. lump............ Cincinnati... 2.60 2.20 2.15 1.85@ 2.50 §, KE. Ky. lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.85 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 gf Ky. mine run Cincinnati 1.50 1.50 1.45 | : 5@ 1 65 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.40 1.40 1.30@ 1.50 SEK ; Ee ere Ee ous 25 : ; an elat 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... hs) 05 2 95e 90 2.10) oe) Ky- screcuings..... sy ane 90.90 . 90@ 1.10 
Hockinglump........... Columbus.... 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 Kansaslump............ Kansas City. 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 Kansas minerun......... KansasCity. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 -80 1.10 1.05@ 1.15 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.00 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.85 - 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90  * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.35 1.50 1.80@ 1.50 + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight ——— Dec. 31, 1923 Dee. 22, 1924 Dec. 29, 1924+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken. sins cca seuss @ New York......... $2.34 $8.00 SOLUOGSON2D aesthetic es. a4 SOLOOGIS OE 250 kN. ce, cosus tacos vie $8. 00@$9, 25 
MAPOKOM cc efile rs oicie.ie = Philadelphia........ PAGE OS oy torn ntiy Moe BM Ay lactic A eee oe sal hn, ea op eaiea eaten a ee 9.15 
i ae Wesata's sie. ew York,........ 2.34 9.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 25@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 50@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
PBR ee rei lo eee 6st ake’ Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8. 79 @.925 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
MG tenia citalac ee oss Chioago* ss sacatvser 5.06 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
DUGVOs teats aac ica ss ne New York......... 2.34 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@ 10. 25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Rtovettres css. + ss Philadelphia.. sjaravatere 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@ 10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
PEOVG rc ce aie oa c's Chiongo* ss. dsie. sais 5.06 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut....... Be neNGWiY OL Kory vie cre cies 2.34 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ Philadelphia........ 2539 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ CAZOP ies old soe 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
(iA Cie SOIREE New York. Stoners oae 5.75@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
POR eer eas ites Philadelphia........ 2.14 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
MOREE tetric ite cloak Chicago*.......... 4.79 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. |..... New York. Sisa <levetars 2.22 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 2.00@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
WOO. cess sree sseeee New! Yorkie). s.s0- Luee 1.35@ 2.25 2.50 1.85@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
MUGS NeipeB isa cis ia'e << 0 0s Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 22 
PBOTIOY cc occ civic ses New York. Spent onee 1.10@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.60 1.50 
IBATIOY:, Siigtiscet sss Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
B Wvaeidise = ols 6,05 New York.3. 0.2. 222) pm CEA ee 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.75 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 


719 24——__,__ 1923 
Dec. 29 Dec.22 Dec.15 Dec. 31 
Index ih 170 169 ib 
Weighted average price $2.07 $2.06 $2.04 mocks 

This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





in anthracite, smokeless or coke. Wagonload steam busi- 
ness shows some improvement and carload steam business 
is good. Country domestic is moving all grades unusyally 
well, but country steam is slow. A good improvement in 
steam is reported in the Chicago and Omaha markets and 
a fairly good tonnage of domestic has gone to Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. Indications are that the demand for 
domestic all over will be unusually good after Jan. 1. 
There are no changes in local prices. 


Kentucky Is Slower 


The Kentucky coal trade is rapidly closing down until 
after the holidays, it being reported from the operating 
sections that the miners have been busy for months and 
are willing to take a rest, while the operators confronted 
with a dull market and lots of “no bills” on track, are more 
than willing to slow down production. A number of mines 
don’t figure to start producing again until Jan. 5, although 
some started up on Dec. 29. However, just a few days of 
light production along with cold weather should start do- 
mestie sizes moving, reduce offerings of screenings and 
make for a generally better market. 

Prices on prepared sizes are a shade stronger in block 
this week as a result of cleaning up of some of the unsold 
coal on track and lighter production. Screenings are hold- 
ing about level, in spite of the fact that a good many buyers 
are out of the market until January. The coldest weather 
of the winter over the past few days has aided retailers in 
moving coal, but they are not buying much replacement 
stock. A few industrial consumers have bought a little 
coal in anticipation of slowing down and higher prices over 
the holidays. However, there is still a good deal of transit 
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coal available, and there was some congestion reported in 
the C.&.0. yards at Russell, Ky., of “no bills” which have 
been piling up there from the Big Sandy district of Ken- 
tucky and sections of West Virginia. 

West Kentucky block is $2.25@$2.50, lump is $2 @$2.25, 
while egg, which has been a little harder to move in all 
fields, is $1.90@$2.25 for two sizes. In eastern Kentucky 
some of the finer prepared blocks are quoted as high as $3, 
but the market is $2.25@$2.75, with some fine coal at $2.50. 
Lump is $2@$2.50, with not much at over $2.25 in the 
2-in. size. Egg is slow at $1.75@$2. Screenings are 90c.@$1 
on most quotations. ‘ 


Northwest Wants More Action 


The end of the year at Duluth finds the coal trade in a 
healthy condition with docks working overtime and every 
prospect for a movement of anthracite which will help to 
clear the stocks of that coal that have accumulated during 
the turn to smokeless soft. 

Frankly the chief item of interest here now is hard coal. 
It is estimated that 475,000 tons is still on docks, which 
shows that outside points have been ordering in the past. 
month, as a month ago the stocks were reported at 600,000 
tons. The supply of substitutes is running short now, and 
it is estimated that by Jan. 1 the buying public will of 
necessity turn to hard. Anthracite has started to move 
locally already, however, but this is among those consumers. 
who would rather pay the difference in price now that 
smokeless soft has reached such a high figure. 

There are about 4,750,000 tons of soft coal on the docks. 
No fear is felt for the disposal of this, as the weather bids 
fair to remain cold and while business is rushing now, many 
new inquiries are being received daily. The buying now is 
mostly from dealers, but industries will come into the 
field after the first of the new year. 

Total receipts for the year were 7,730,878 tons of soft. 
and 1,289,994 tons of hard. Hard coal decreased 129,990 
tons from 1923 and soft coal 3,587,459 tons. It must be 
remembered that stocks were on docks at the opening of 
navigation this year. Prices are unchanged. 


Pickup at Twin Cities Disappoints 


At the’ Twin Cities, despite some of the most vigorous. 
weather that has been known in December in many years, 
the demand for coal is not showing the expected pickup. 
Of course continued severe weather cannot but force a 
larger consumption and an increased demand, but it seems 
that it will register only in hastening the day when re- 
plenishment is necessary. 

A disturbing feature is the uncertainty of prices, and 
the wide spread of quotations at retail on presumably the 
same grades of coal. A number of new concerns have 
sprung into the retail game within a year or so. It is diffi- 
cult to account for their price variations unless substitutes. 
are being used. In general, all-rail prices are steady, and 
screenings are recovering steadily. Southern Illinois lump: 
is $3.50; western Kentucky lump $2.50; Indiana lump, $3. 
Screenings are from $1 for Kentucky to $1.60 for southern 
Illinois. Dock prices are without change on any of the 


grades. 
Cold Keeps West Busy 


As a relief from the situation of the last few weeks, in 
which operators of the Southwest were struggling to clear 
their tracks of “no bills,” this week all are from four to- 
five days behind in their deliveries. The entire Southwest 
was blanketed with sleet and snow, held together by rain 
and frozen solid in a below zero temperature. 

Kansas screenings are generally quoted at $2.50, with 

some selling as high as $2.75. Kansas lump is firm at $5- 
and nut at $4. Mine run is quoted at from $3 to $3.25. 
_ The effect of the winter weather has been less evident. 
in the Arkansas semi-anthracite market, as most buyers: 
of this grade laid in larger supplies early in the season 
than did buyers of the Kansas domestic sizes. Arkansas. 
Screenings are scarce at $2. There has been no change in 
quotations on Arkansas lump. 

As a result of zero weather which struck Salt Lake City: 
and its trade territory along with other sections of the 
West, coal mines in Utah are increasing their output. Sev- 
eral mines are already working six days a week. In one 
of the adjoining states served by Utah mines the ther- 
mometer registered one day more than 50 deg. below zero. 
In Salt Lake City and Utah it has been colder than im 
many years. 
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Operators are experiencing some difficulty in getting ship- 
ments through owing to the deep snow everywhere. The 
dealers, however, have the worst end of it. The cold 
weather has struck the city at a time when the bins which 
were filled up in the summer and fall are getting low. Sev- 
eral of the smaller dealers in Salt Lake City are already 
out of coal. H. F. Fernstrom, president of the Utah-Idaho 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, said he has not known 
coal dealers at Salt Lake City to be so busy for six or 
seven years. He did not expect the city to suffer a fuel 
shortage, he said. 
stocked. 


The larger dealers are fairly well 


Ohio Trade Quiet but Firm 


Actual figures at Cincinnati now support the assertions 
of a letdown in production, but “no bill” cars still hold the 
whip hand so far as bituminous is concerned. Low prices 
are still forced by the excess, though certain West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky selling agents refuse to meet this or 
the low quotations made by price cutters. Because of the 
wide spread in the price of lump and block, the position of 
egg is weak. Run of mine is the backbone of the market 
and with advanced quotations on slack and with lower pro- 
duction, it shows a disposition to go higher. Smokeless 
trade is quiet so far as immediate deliveries are con- 
cerned, but orders booked for January are fairly good. 
Run of mine is stronger as the Pocahontas field is mark- 
ing time through the holidays. Slack is firm, Standard 
No. 3 commanding $1.25 and tending to advance. Retail 
business has been confined to small lot deliveries but snow, 
cold weather and the passing of Christmas lend a more 
hopeful attitude. The water stage is excellent for move- 
ment down the river unless there is a heavy freeze. Ks 

During the holiday season the Columbus coal trade has 
shown a quiet tendency both at retail and for steam coal, 
although the most activity was noted in domestic circles. 
Many dealers are holding off until after inventories, though 
a fair run of business has been booked from retailers who 
specified shipment after the first of the year. The colder 
weather has stimulated retail trade to a certain extent, but 
this has not yet been reflected on the wholesale end of the 
business. Retail prices have become slightly stronger. 
Pocahontas and other smokeless grades are still in the best 
demand and there is a good demand for splints and Ken- 
tucky block. Ohio mined grades are rather weak and there 
is no immediate prospect for improvement in the demand. 
Steam business also is awaiting inventories of stocks. Many 
of the larger users have ample reserves for some time, 
though some increase in fuel consumption is reported along 
certain lines of manufacturing. Public utilities are good 
purchasers. There is still a fair tonnage of distress coal, 
but this is gradually disappearnig. Screenings are rather 
scarce, due to reduced production of lump and other pre- 
pared sizes and consequently are ranging from $1.05 to 
$1.25 per ton. Production in Ohio fields is very low, many 
large operations having been closed completely. Co-opera- 
tive mines are producing the larger share of the output. 
Production in the Hocking Valley, Pomeroy and Jackson 
fields is estimated at about 17 per cent of capacity. 


Cleveland Trade Optimistic 


Zero weather at Cleveland has given stimulus to local 
‘coal markets due to the necessary greater consumption of 
both steam and domestic coal all around, not only for heat- 
ing but for steam purposes as well. Furthermore, produc- 
tion is decidedly off on account of the holidays, and the 
number of mines operating in the eastern Ohio field is less 
than at any time during 1924. Freight movement has per- 
force slowed down considerably. Slack and nut-and-slack 
continue very scarce and spot prices are holding at the 
high level reached a week ago, $1.30@$1.60, the latter 
figure obtaining in exceptional sales. A general feeling 
of optimism as to better business conditions soon is now 
extant throughout this section. Output in the eastern Ohio 
field for the year up to Dec. 20 is estimated at 14,786,000 
tons, or a little better than 40 per cent of the capacity of 
the district. During the week of the 20th the mines worked 
about 40 per cent of full time and it is reported that the 
railroads are taking about 60 per cent of the output from 
this field for fuel at the present rate of operations. Pro- 
duction during the holiday week is expected to show a de- 
cided slump because of complete shutdown on Christmas 
day and operations at only a little better than 30 per cent 
during the remainder of the week. 
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Pittsburgh Market Is Sluggish 


Demand at Pittsburgh continues to be poor. It looks as 
if the industries have been limiting purchases prior to 
inventory, though reports are favorable as to the general 
state of business and industry. The steel industry, in par- 
ticular, promises to show an operating rate of about 80 per 
cent for December. A severe cold snap that came suddenly 
promises to stimulate sales of domestic coal. No change 
is noted in the district as a result of the wage advance in 
the Connellsville region, which had been shipping scarcely 
any steam or gas coal. Prices are unchanged. 

Loadings in central Pennsylvania in the week ending 
Dec. 20 were 16,240 cars, as against 15,960 in the previous 
week. Up to the same date in December the loadings were 
48,155, as compared with 40,216 for the same period in 
November. 

At Buffalo the weather has of late done what it could to 
encourage activity by the coal buyers. The jobber is 
getting lean picking as many heavy consumers are buying 
their supplies direct. Not only leading railroads, but also 
certain big smelting companies either own their own mines 
or have connections with the operators without going to 
the jobbers. The surplusage of coal continues, but not much 
of it is shipped here unsold, as the chance of severe loss is 
too great. Slack continues strong, mostly because the 
production of lump, from which it is derived, is not heavy. 
Quotations remain at $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $1.75 
@$2 for all mine run and $1.35@$1.50 for slack. 


New England Market Stuck in a Rut 


In New England the market for steam coal is in the 
same dull and uninteresting rut that has been typical for 
the past sixty days. Buyers are pursuing a close-hauled 
policy with respect to tonnage for January and February, 
feeling that there is no prospect whatever for unchanged 
prices in the first few weeks of the new year. There has 
been more seasonable weather the past few days, but 
apparently it has no effect on the demand for bituminous. 

At Hampton Roads there are accumulations but they are 
not yet heavy enough to induce any serious reduction in 
the asking price f.o.b. vessel. Pocahontas and New River 
of highest grade is still commanding as high as $4.20@$4.25 
per gross ton, but from that point depending upon grade, 
the range is downward to $4, and in special instances to 
$3.80@$3.90. 

For inland delivery from points like Boston, Providence 
and Portland there is perhaps less distress coal than was 
the case a week ago; $5.35 is an open price per gross ton 
on cars Boston, but a few factors are able to sell single 
car lots as high as $5.50 to buyers who discriminate be- 
tween grades. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania there is no change. 
In territory exclusively all rail there is only feeble request, 
and within the larger area now accessible from rehandling 
wharves at tidewater there is only a much restricted outlet. 
The smokeless coals continue the dominating influence in the 
larger part of this section. 


Watchful Waiting in Atlantic Seaboard Markets 


Nothing of moment transpired in the New York market 
during the last week. As the year ends buyers are watch- 
ing the situation closely, ready to place orders should there 
be a sudden spurt due to weather conditions or heavy 
demand because of scarcity of steam sizes of anthracite 
caused by the strikes in the hard coal fields. Some attention 
is being paid to contracts for the new year by both oper- 
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ators and consumers. Nothing definite has yet been learned 
regarding prices but it is thought in some quarters that the 
best coals might be quoted around $2.75 per ton and good 
coals from $2.25 up. During the past week or ten day sales 
have been made for immediate delivery subject to billing 
after Jan. 1. Demand for slack jumped suddenly and was 
quoted at $1.30 to $1.50. There was a heavy call for bitu- 
minous prepared coals from Northern New York State and 
from New England. Quotations for Broad Top product 
ranged from $3.75 to $4.25 depending upon the size. Tide- 
water coal is in good demand and movement is easy. 

With improving industrial prospects in Philadelphia 
much confidence is expressed by the trade that the coming 
year will be productive of much better business than the 
one now passing. Textiles in particular are showing im- 
provement, and the iron trade is moving forward steadily, 
with those industries buying a fair amount of coal in 
excess of current use. Colder weather also has had its 
impress upon the business. Concerns whose contracts 
expire with the first of the year have been solicited for a 
renewal of this trade and a fair amount of tonnage has 
‘been closed. Contract prices vary but little for the good 
coals, quotations running around $2.20@$2.35 for high 
grade steaming fuels. The tide trade is still of very little 
note locally. The best news of late is that a line of ocean 
carriers is converting its fleet back to steam. There is no 
fluctuations of moment in the price situation. 


Baltimore Consumers Indifferent 


Baltimore consumers are unmoved by reports of blizzard 
conditions in the Midwest and the announcement that the 
East was to get its share of biting cold weather and snow. 
Demand for both gas and steam coals continues light and 
prices are practically the same as they have been for 
several weeks past. Industry in this section apparently 
is standing pat on the facts that supplies of coal have been 
more than enough to meet all calls and there is still enough 
free coal here to meet early emergency demands, which has 
kept prices from rising. The gamble of the situation is 
whether any transportation holdup that comes will be 
serious enough in scope and length to create a local scarcity 
of fuel. The export situation since Dec. 17 has been rather 
flat, but a development of interest during the week was the 
receipt of Welsh coal from Swansea. The ship which 
‘brought in the fuel for the hard coal trade took a return 
cargo of bituminous coal for a Mediterranean port. 

Propitious weather conditions came to the aid of the 
Birmingham market this week as cold rains fell and the 
temperature took a decided drop. Retail dealers, who have 
been fairly busy with deliveries for several weeks, received 
a flood of orders as consumers hastened to lay in fuel. The 
wholesale trade has already felt the impetus and the mines 
are booking a good tonnage in the aggregate as orders are 
placed for one or more cars for prompt shipment, most of 
the business moving to the smaller cities and towns in the 
territory where dealers carried small reserves. The steam 
market is better than a week ago, general industrial demand 
having improved some, with additional coal moving on 
contracts to railroads and other utilities and plants which 
will operate practically without interruption during the 
holidays. The Mobile Railway, Light & Power Co. has made 
a five-year contract for washed Black Creek coal from this 
district, having converted its plant from the use of oil, 
which has been used as a fuel for the past five years. 
Bunker business was somewhat better at Southern ports. 
Both steam and domestic prices are stronger. Production 
in the week of Dec. 6 was 368,000 tons and Dec. 13, 382,000 


Strikes in the Northern anthracite fields have not yet 
affected the supply of domestic coals at New York. There 
is a shortage of rice and barley, due in part to the cut in 
production and also to several days of real winter tempera- 
tures. It is not expected that the cut in output caused by 
the strikes will have any immediate effect on this market 
unless they be prolonged, as retail dealers are carrying large 
tonnages of most prepared sizes. Chestnut and stove lead 
the demand for domestic coals and the call for egg and 
pea is picking up. So far wholesale dealers and shippers 
have been able to meet all demands without trouble. Users 
of steam coals find buckwheat easy, but rice and barley are 
becoming short. 

The Philadelphia anthracite market is weak, most inde- 
pendent operators having all sizes to offer to anyone in 
the trade who wants them. Company shippers are in 
almost the same condition, except that they have been un- 
able to catch up on nut. As yet there have been no regular 
reductions in independent prices, although offers of egg 
and pea much below the quoted circulars of the individuals 
have been heard. Steam coals are draggy, with the pos- 
sible exception of barley and this is not very active. The 
two former sizes can be bought from independents for from 
25 to 50c. off circular. 

Cold weather at Baltimore has brought about a boost in 
anthracite. A seasonal demand developed when the tem- 
perature dropped to about 17 deg. Coal men here figure 
that many thousands of householders bought in unusually 
small quantities the past fall and that a cold wave of one 
or two weeks’ duration will bring about a consumption that 
should cause a decided renewal of ordering soon after the 
first of the year. 

Demand for anthracite at Buffalo is pretty good now and 
it promises to continue as long as the severe weather lasts. 
There is not much prospect of the previous lack of demand 
being made up, but that seems to be mainly because of the 
increase of substitute fuels such as natural and byproduct 
gas, coke, smokeless soft coal and oil. All of these appear 
to be gaining on high-priced anthracite, and small sizes 
of anthracite and coke promise to do the same as soon as 
the consumer understands them. The Canadian anthracite 
trade continues pretty quiet. 


Coke Buyers Scarce at Connellsville 


Coke consumers, in the main, have been refusing to buy, 
and the Connellsville market is not really established at 
the advanced level that would come from the wage advance. 
Spot furnace coke had worked its way up to $3.50@$3.65 
and ought since the wage advance to have been, say, $4.25@ 
$4.50. At the end of last week some coke was picked up 
at $3.75 and since then a limited tonnage has been sold at 
$4.25. However it is practically certain that if there were 
anything like real market activity prices of $4.25 to $4.50 
or thereabouts would obtain. As to contracts, all inquiry, 
even tentative, has dropped out. Foundry coke has been 
available at $4.50@$5, which is scarcely any advance, but 
has met with very limited sale.. 

Domestic coke is not changed much in price at Buffalo. 
One dealer lately advertised it at a cut of 50c. a ton, making 
it $9 at the curb, but the general price remains at $9.50. 
The new wage scale in effect at Connellsville means that 
coke 1s going to cost more now. The quotations that come 
this way are $4.50@$5 for foundry and $3.35@$4 for fur- 
nace, home-made byproduct coke making corresponding 
ad as usual. The rate of freight remains at $3.28 to 

uffalo. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded— \ 
All Cars Coal Cars 


Week ended Dec. 13, 1924... ... ee en ee 956,761 191,854 
Previous week. ........ ..):) 0, pe 968,256 193,256 
Week ended Dec. 15, 1923::) 5.000. a eee a 879,052 176,128 


-—Surplus Cars——. ——Car Sh 

All Cars Coal Cars oa 
NDC 4, MODE Hee coeds lee eee 223,431 100,793. xi.nnter beer 
Meee! 1924 ad. tA ees 208,451 59,96 Iie’. 8 a eee ane 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Market Feels Better Demand 


From Home 


The Welsh steam coal market is 
making some steady progress aided by 
a somewhat better demand from home 
and abroad, prices holding firm. Part 
of this improvement is, of course, due 
to seasonal conditions, and it is difficult 
to apportion the order between ordinary 
seasonal business and real extension. 
Operators are booking orders ahead for 
prices very near those ruling today and 
this is encouraging buyers. For the 
remainder of the year output is covered 
by demand, and no more shutdowns are 
expected. Those collieries working an- 
ticipate no more curtailment of shifts 
for this year. The Egyptian State Ry. 
is taking Welsh coal of Monmouthshire 
variety, though the extent and the 
allocation of the contract is not yet 
known. France is taking a little more 
Welsh coal, and South America has 
contracted for 100,000 tons of Mon- 
mouthshire large at 24s. 6d. f.o.b. 

The North of England market re- 
ports an improved condition and gas 
coals are being well sold to Italy and 
Scandinavia. Newcastle has lost a 
substantial order to Germany for cok- 
ing coals for the French State Rail- 
ways. Germany also deprived New- 
eastle of an order for gas coals for 
Stockholm, though there was little 
variation in prices. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Dec. 13, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,413,000 tons, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with 5,336,000 tons in the preceding 
week. 


French Coal Output Exceeds 
4,000,000 Tons in October 


Output of French coal mines in 
October, 1924, totaled 4,103,516 tons for 
27 working days, as against 3,837,378 
tons for 26 working days in the preced- 
ing month. This is the first time in the 
history of France’s coal industry that 
the monthly output has exceeded the 
four million tons. 

Average daily production, as given in 





















and Abroad 


the following table, shows the steady 


increase: 
Average daily Number of 


output employees 
For the year 1913 136,147 203,208 
January, 1928.... 121,064 242,566 
October, 1923 ....° 136,661 271,166 
January, 1924..... 144,680 286,804 
October, 1924..... 151, 982 302,771 


In the Nord and Pas-de-Calais coal 
basin, reconstruction of devastated 
mines and improvements in the others 
raised the daily output from 60,239 tons 
in January, 1923, to 88,381 tons in Oc- 
tober, 1924. In the Central and South- 
ern regions the daily output in October, 
1924, was 46,412 tons. The mines of 
Lorraine yielded 17,189 tons a day dur- 
ing’ the same month. 

Coke production from all French 
ovens was 230,694 tons in October. 





Coal Industry in Spain 
Is Flourishing 


Spanish coal producers have finally 
been forced to give way to the increas- 
ing importation of British coals at 
lower prices, after many weeks of sus- 
tained prices, says Assistant Trade 
Commissioner James G. Burke, Madrid. 

For the past six months the native 
coal industry in Spain has been experi- 
encing most favorable conditions in 
both the market offered and the matter 
of employment. During this period the 
output has never been equal to the 
demand, and future orders have been 
sufficient to sustain fixed prices, in 
spite of the fact that British coal was 
being brought in at lower prices and 
with growing importations. 


Prices Weaken in Slow Market 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads is slow, 
reacting to the holiday lull, and prices 
have weakened in the face of ‘slumping 
demand. Practically all mines serving 
these terminals are reported to have 
shut down for the holidays, and large 
accumulations at the piers are expected 
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to be cut down materially before Jan. 1, 
which may give some strength to the 
market. 

Heavier shipments to New England 
are reported, but foreign business has 
been falling off. Bunker trade slack- 
ened through the holidays, and the 
trade was comparatively indifferent to 
business. Domestic business was on 
the upgrade, the price of Pocahontas 
coal having been increased from $10.50 
to $11.50 a ton in the face of increasing 
cold weather. 


United States Domestic Fuel Exports 
During November 
(In Gross Tons) 


1923 1924 
Anthracite, tons......... 369,429 282,950 
Waltieti tesacc corns $4, 183, 717 ~—- $3,191,989 
Bituminous, toms........ ts 253, 445 974,346 
BUG. RE ee Bt 2 $6, 214,493 $4,604,140 
Coke: tonsiu Sent sre 49 57,227 
Value ce eet Ree $490, 443 $442,140 


ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 


Anthracite, tons......... 4,215,821 3,267,483 
Vialueivay wins ase $45,919,835 $36,410,492 
Bituminous, tons........ 18,076,953 14,171,961 
Values eee eee $99,040,142 $65,836,797 
Cokestonstan.ts seas uaas 1,059,819 532,398 
SUC ria eke eee $11,469,421 $4,452,114 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 27, 1924 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Brazil: Tons 
Jap. Str. Holland Maru, for Rio de 





MFALTIOLU OMe crea ete crera rete etelte ter one se Nal.by's raleta he ,022 

Braz. Str. Lages, for Pernambuco. . 6,627 
For Cuba: 

By tine Ey DULMELOT ELA Valais cee clerets 3,847 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Maria Enrica, for Genoa. gt 

Ital. Str. Oceania, for Porto Ferr ajo. 5,560 
For West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Skogheim, for St. Thomas.. 3,875 

Hampton Roads Pier Situation 

N.&W. Piers, Weer Pies 

@arson band: a. bate 1,895 2,174 

Tous Gu hand: nt) s/h Gh 123,389 142,914 

Tons dumped for week... 131,760 115,955 

Tonnage waiting.. 10,000 26,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Cars*onthand "ie. euea. Wine 1,970 1,752 

Tons on hand.. lth 132,300 113,550 

Tons dumped for week....... 106,554 78,710 

Tonnage waiting. 9,194 6,324 
C.&0O. Piers, Newport News: 

Cars on hand.. - 2,413 2,047 

Tons on hand.. iF 120,450 98,660 

Tons dumped for week..... 118,997 101,677 

Tonnage waiting............ 21,495 4,575 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Dec. 20 Dec. 27t 
Pool 9, New York.... $4. ae 00 $4.75@$5.0F 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.40@ 4.65 he te: 65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.30@ 4.45 4.30@ 4.45 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 3.90 3.90 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 3.95 4.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... Purshen ices $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10; New York.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.55@ 4.70 4.55@ 4.70 
Pool 9 Philadelphia. . . 4.90@ 5.25 4,.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.’ 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1; Hamp. Roads, 4.20 4.10 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads, 4.00 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Dec. 20 Dec. 27+ 
27s.6d.@ 28s. 27s.6d.@ 28s. 
16s. 17s. 


Cardiff 


Admiralty, large 
Steam smalls... . 


Newcastle: 
Best steams..... 18s.9d.@ 22s.6d. 19s 
Best gas........ de 6d. @22s.6d. 21s.6d. @22s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers. . 19s.@ 20s. 18s.6d.@21s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in ita?ics. 
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ALABAMA 


The State Board of Examiners will 
hold a session in the offices of Chief 
Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, Lincoln 
Life Building, Birmingham, Jan. 19 to 
23, 1925, for the examination of appli- 
cants for positions as mine foremen and 
bank bosses in Alabama coal mines. 


The new 1,500-ton coal washery of 
the Pratt Fuel Corporation at its Dora 
operations, Walker County, has been 
completed and placed in operation. The 
cost of the plant was about $65,000. 





ILLINOIS 


A petition for the incorporation of 
the village of Nason into a city was 
filed recently in the Jefferson County 
court. The town is the home of the 
new coal mine of the Nason Coal Co., 
of Chicago. 


Vernon G. Leach, who had been com- 
bustion engineer for Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co., has joined the Nason Coal Co. 


The Illingis Third Vein Coal Co. has 
closed its mine at Ladd. This mine has 
been for years a good producer. It had 
been in operation for thirty years, 
originally being the property of the 
Whitebreast Fuel Co. Before the de- 
velopment of the southern [Illinois 
mines Ladd coal was shipped to all 
parts of the state and had a good mar- 
ket in the territory served by the 
Northwestern and the St. Paul rail- 
roads. During recent years business 
has fallen off. Already two mining 
towns in Bureau County have been 
wiped out through the suspension of 
mines, these being Marquette and 
Seatonville. The St. Paul Coal Co. 
mine at Cherry, however, will be op- 
erated in the future upon a full time 
basis. The St. Paul Coal Co. also has 
made a contract with a firm at Clinton, 
Ia., for the sale of the slag from the 
mine dump, which is to be used for the 
manufacture of building tile. 


C. F. Breen has been appointed super- 
intendent of the St. Paul Coal Co.’s 
mines at Cherry and Granville succeed- 
ing James Steele, who resigned Nov. 15. 





INDIANA 


The Bunsen mine, owned and oper- 
ated by the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
opened the week of Dec. 15. The mine 
employs about 500 men. 


Fifteen million dollars is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the drop in the amount 
paid miners in the bituminous field sur- 
rounding Terre Haute during the past 
year. From Oct. 1, 1922, to Oct. 1, 
1923, $13,193,555.74 was paid miners in 


Vigo county alone. At that time there 
were 40 mines in operation. Miners 
employed numbered 8,700. In the dis- 
trict surrounding Vigo County, of 
which Terre Haute is the _ seat, 
$10,000,000 is the estimate of the pay- 


roll. An estimate of the payroll for 
the year ending Oct. 1, 1924, is 
$4,500,000. 


A movement has been started in the 
Indiana bituminous field to boost Wil- 
liam Mitch for secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, to succeed 
William Green, elected president of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mitch 
has been head of District No. 11. The 
effort to boost Mitch started last week 
in the Clinton field and soon spread 
among his friends in the district. They 
in turn are passing the word out 
through the state. 





KANSAS 


Leon Besson, state mine inspector of 
Kansas, has called a meeting of miners 
and operators in Pittsburg Jan. 12 to 
arrange for a state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet to be held next spring. 
After preparations were well under way 
to hold the state meet in Arma last 
May the project had to be abandoned 
or account of inactivity in mining at 
that time. 


Matt Walters, of Scammon, the first 
president of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, and Joseph Variot, Pittsburg, 
who was secretary-treasurer of the dis- 
trict several years ago, will be the 
contenders for the presidency of the 
run-off election of the Kansas miners 
on Feb. 10. Walters led the field 
though failing of the majority required 
for election. Con O’Donnell, Frontenac, 
was third in the election on Dec. 9, the 
returns from which have just been can- 
vassed, and William Bogartz, the pres- 
ent president, was a weak fourth, re- 
ceiving only 194 votes. Less than 2,500 
votes on president were counted. Hun- 
dreds of miners wrote in the name of 
Alexander Howat for president, but 
these were not counted. Many miners 
refrained from voting as a _ protest 
against the barring of Howat from the 
ballot. 


Recent petitions by coal companies, 
defendants in damage suits by miners, 
to have cases transferred from the 
District Court at Pittsburg to the U.S. 
District Court are interpreted by attor- 
neys for the miners as an attempt to 
render the Kansas state compensation 
law inoperative. The petitions, two in 
cases against the Western Coal & Min- 
ing Co. and one against the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., all were denied, but 
an attorney for the coal companies said 


the district judge’s decision will not 
end attempts to have the compensation 
cases. removed to the United States 
court. 





KENTUCKY 


W. J. Lester, of the Kentucky Washed 
Coal Co. of Nonnel, recently stopped off 
at Louisville on his way back from Chi- 
cago, where he was looking up matters 
in connection with installation of a 
washing plant in Western Kentucky, 
which will be at the big strip operation 
of his company, and which will be ready 
in January. 


Holding that every taxpayer is en- 
titled to a hearing, the Franklin Circuit. 
Court, Judge Ben Williams, on Dec. 12, 
ordered proof taken by affidavits or 
depositions in the case of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. against the State Tax 
Commission, protesting unfair assess- 
ment of its property in Pike and Let- 
cher Counties. .Hearing was set for 
Jan. 15. Attorneys and representa- 
tives of the State Tax Commission 
argued that time for filing proof had 
expired, and moved for dismissal, which 
was overruled. Counsel for the coal 
company moved to submit the case, but. 
the commission asked for time. 


The Zach Grass Coal Co., Bulan, has 
changed its name to the Duam Min- 
ing Co. 


John A. Creech, of Winchester; P. V.. 
Cole, of Harlan, and others formed a 
committee which went before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Wash- 
ington, on Dec. 16, with an application 
for permission to build a railroad up 
Clover Fork, in Harlan, and tunnel the 
Black Mountain, tapping a rich coal and 
lumber region and opening a route to- 
tidewater. It is understood that the 
committee represents interests which 
recently took over a small railroad 
which started work on the proposed 
tunnel and later abandoned it because 
of limited finances. 


The West Kentucky Coal Co., at its. 
Paducah marine ways, where it oper- 
ates a complete boat and barge building 
plant, for construction and repair of 
river coal handling equipment, recently 
built some barges for the William Lori- 
mer Lumber Co., of Jonesville, La., 
which were taken South on Dec. 15, 
when the Marcia Richardson, steamer, 
started South with a big tow of coal 
for Memphis and other lower river 
points. : 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, District 23, Western Kentucky, on 
Dec. 11, approved re-election of present. 
office holders of the International, nam- 
ing John L. Lewis, Philip Murray and 
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William Green, as president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, and re-elected the officers of the 
district union, of which Wes Ames has 
been president since succeeding Lonnie 
Jackson some months ago. John Dun- 
ean is vice-president and H. H. Vincent, 
secretary-treasurer. W. D. Duncan 
was named international board mem- 
ber. E. M. Hardin and Walter Black- 
burn, of McHenry; Logan Bobbitt 
and L. G. Smith, Drakesboro, and James 
L. Dunlop, Earlington, were named 
members of the district board. 


The Winston-Elkhorn Coal Co., oper- 
ating on the Pike County border, in 
eastern Kentucky, has been placed in 
receivership, its indebtedness being 
given at over $90,000. Dullness in coal 
sales over the spring and early summer 
‘was given as the cause. 





MISSOURI 


Residents of St. Louis and vicinity 
who had discarded their coal burning 
equipment for fuel oil burners of the 
type requiring an electric motor for 
regulation suffered severe hardships 
when a blizzard swept the district the 
night of Dec. 18. An all-day rain 
turned into sleet as the mercury 
dropped and many electric power lines 
fell from the weight of the ice or were 
broken by falling trees and poles. 
When the electric current failed, the 
motors of the oil burning equipment 
stopped, shutting off the flow of oil. 





NEW YORK 


Announcement has been made that 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. will 
buy from preferred stockholders one- 
half of their holdings of the senior 
stock of the corporation at $80. The 
offer is made to stockholders of record 
Dec. 31 and will end at the close of 
business Feb. 2, 1925. The Bank of 
Manhattan has been designated as 
depository in New York for stock ten- 
dered under the offer. 





OHIO 


G. C. Weitzell, president of the New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Columbus, a 
subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
will leave soon after the first of the 
year for a four months’ stay in various 
parts of Florida. A portion of the time 
reas spent at Tampa and neighbor- 

ood. 


The offices which Dexter & Carpen- 
ter, Inc., and its predecessor, Dexter & 
Carpenter, maintained in Cincinnati for 
the past two years have been closed fol- 
lowing a visit of E. Kelly Downey. 
W. O. Richardson, who has been in 
charge for about a year, announced 
that he has incorporated the Richard- 
son Coal Co. and its offices have been 
established upon the fourth floor of the 
Dixie Terminal Building. 


W. D. McKinney, former secretary of 
the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, is 
closing up the affairs of that organiza- 
tion. About two months ago the mem- 
bers decided to liquidate and _ stop 
activities. This action was ‘brought 
about by lack of demand for the prod- 
uct of the southern Ohio field. J. R. 
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Pritchard, former commissioner of the 
organization, also is functioning to a 
certain extent on compensation mat- 
ters. So far no effort has been made 
to reorganize the exchange. 


About 40 employees of the Blanchard- 
Zanesville Mining Co., Zanesville, a 
producing company, holding a contract 
to supply the Ohio Power Co., at Philo 
with coal, have brought legal action to 
collect wages amounting from $200 to 
$88 each. C. A. Snyder of Zanesville 
has been named receiver of the company 
which has stopped operations. 


William S. Harman, coal and coke 
wholesaler, of Columbus, has been ap- 
pointed one of fifteen chairmen who 
are to conduct a campaign throughout 
the country for $17,500,000 for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, according to an 
announcement by Harold H. Swift, vice- 
president of Swift & Co. and president 
of the board of trustees of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Harman, who is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago in the 
class of 1900, will have charge of cam- 
paign activities in the state of Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


An appeal has been made that both 
sides of the controversy that confronts 
miners and operators in the Central 
Pennsylvania coal field get together. 
Jefferson, Indiana and the Clearfield 
regions are the worst hit, as many of 
the mines have been closed down in- 
definitely. The Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Punxsutawney has addressed 
a plea for immediate action to B. M. 
Clark, president of the coal operators’ 
association, and to John Brophy, presi- 
dent of the miners union of District 
No. 2. 


The large mining operation of the 
Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co., 
near Cramer, Jefferson County, which 
employs 400 men, has been closed down 
indefinitely. This shaft mine had been 
in operation steadily but at a loss 
owing to the wage scale under which 
the company was compelled to operate, 
and suspension seemed to be the only 
remedy. 


Altoona city, owner of an extensive 
watershed in the Allegheny Mountains 
at Kittanning Point, a few years ago 
expended $60,000 to construct a pipe 
line to carry mine drainage from a 
number of coal mines in the vicinity of 





Retarding Scraper Conveyor at 
Mitchell Branch Mine 


Installed at a mine of the Red Jacket 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., of Red 
Jacket, W. Va. The scraper retards the 
coal in its progress and prevents much 
breakage. 
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Glen White, Dogtown and Coupon past 
the municipal water system. Coal com- 
panies operating above the shed have 
refused to assist in caring for the mine 
drainage. The commissioners of the 
city are of the opinion that the cost of 
the drainage system must be paid for 
by the coal companies, especially since 
a court decision in another county 
specifies that no coal company may 
use the streams of the state for drain- 
age purposes. 


A recent meeting of coal operators, 
inspectors, mine foremen and state coal 
mine officials, in Shenandoah, was ad- 
dressed by State Mine Inspector P. C. 
Fenton, who discussed the machinery 
used in the production of coal and the 
accidents reported as caused by the 
machines. He also took up the subject 
of powder accidents. 


The Susquehanna Collieries Co. has 
increased its reputation for moderniza- 
tion of coal mining with the announce- 
ment that a completely equipped hos- 
pital constructed of concrete near 
Richards shaft at Mt. Carmel, has been 
completed. The hospital is 15 ft. long, 
12 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. It is heated 
by electricity and contains all necessary 
hospital equipment. An _ electrically 
heated bottom shanty also is being con- 
structed by the company for the com- 
fort of the workers. This structure 
will be used as a waiting room. 


A new steel breaker at Oak Hill, near 
Hazleton, which was put into operation 
Aug. 1, 1924, broke the production 
record of the structure which it suc- 
ceeded three times during a recent 
week in face of flood conditions in the 
workings. The new records established 
were 508, 511 and 512 mine-car loads 
on successive days. The Oak Hill col- 
liery was taken over in 1922 by the 
Pine Hill Coal Co. and a two-year pro- 
gram was outlined for extensive de- 
velopments and improvements. A daily 
production of 2,000 tons will be reached 
early in 1925. The Chance sand flota- 
tion process is used in cleaning the 
coal. The company’s available coal is 
estimated at 35,000,000 tons. 


Coleraine, the oldest colliery in the 
Hazleton region, ceased operations 
Dec. 16 after eighty years of produc- 
tion, during which time it made for- 
tunes for three groups of operators. 
The mine was opened and abandoned 
as worked out in the late seventies. 
W. T. Carter headed the group who 
reopened the place and abandoned it 
for the second time. The late A. 8S. 
Van Wickle reopened the mine and 
operated it for the past thirty years. 
The machinery and buildings will be 
dismantled and sold as serap. 


In a recent legal contest over valua- 
tions of coal lands fixed in Schuylkill 
County by the commissioners there 
J. B. Warriner, general superintendent 
of the mines of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., in that field, set forth 
the claim that coal valuations in the 
Schuylkill Valley have decreased since 
1914 and that there has been no in- 
crease, as claimed by the officials. Mr. 
Warriner held that mining of coal in 
the Schuylkill region costs far more 
than in the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
fields and furnished figures of the vari- 
ous companies to uphold his claims. 
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Officials of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
of Scranton, and city officials are en- 
gaged in a controversy concerning re- 
sponsibility for mine cave damage. The 
company officers declare that the city 
officials seek to hold them responsible 
for damage caused by former operators 
in the Se-Rob mine tract in West 
Seranton. 


TENNESSEE 


The Durham Coal & Iron Co., James 
Bldg., Chattanooga, of which T. L. 
Walle is president, is reported to have 
leased several thousand acres of coal 
land adjoining present operations, near 
Soddy, which it will develop. 


UTAH 


Thomas Stroup, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Clear Creek mines of 
the Utah Fuel Co., has succeeded Zeph 
Thomas as superintendent of the Castle- 
gate group under general superinten- 
dent William Littlejohn. 


Utah coal production for November 
amounted to 485,139 tons, compared 
with 448,580 tons for the same month 
last year. It was the lowest November 
output since 1921, when but 316,750 
tons of coal were mined in the state. 


WASHINGTON 


Three men were killed and two in- 
jured in a recent explosion in the Bur- 
nett mine of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 


The Victory Coal & Mining Co. with 
a mine seven miles from Centralia suf- 
fered a loss of $10,000 in a fire Dec. 8 
which destroyed the mine office and 
store building. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive exami- 
nation for junior mechanical engineer 
(fuel combustion) on Jan. 21, 1925, to 
fill vacancies in various branches of the 
government service at an _ entrance 
salary of $1,860 a year. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
secretary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at the post office or 
custom house in any city. 


The Secretary of the Interior has 
authorized the sale of coal leases on 
three small tracts of public land in the 
states of Wyoming and Colorado. The 
sales will be conducted through public 
auction by the registers of the local 
land offices in which the coal lands 
are located. Two of the areas are in 
Colorado and one in Wyoming. The 
tract located in Wyoming consists of 
40 acres in Campbell County. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the proposed lease 
there must be an investment of $2,500 
during the first three years and a min- 
imum annual production of 750 tons 
after the fourth year, the government 
receiving a royalty of 124c. per ton, 
mine run. The second tract, situated in 
Las Animas County, Colo., contains 40 
acres. The highest bidder receiving the 
lease must expend $300 during the first 
three years, guarantee to produce 275 
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tons of coal beginning with the fourth 
year and pay the government a royalty 
of 15c. a ton on mine run. The other 
area offered for sale consists of 170 
acres in Archuleta County, Colo. A 
minimum investment of $500 during 
the first three years and a guaranteed 
annual production of 475 tons beginning 
with the fourth year are included in 
the terms of the lease. A royalty of 
15c. per ton, mine run, must be paid 
the government on all coal mined. 











Traffic 





To Hold Hearing on Proposal 
To Raise Hard Coal Rates 


The Coal and Coke committee, Trunk 
line territory, announces a public hear- 
ing at 11 a.m. Jan. 7, 1925, in Room 
401, 148 Liberty St., New York City, 
on a carriers’ proposal to advance 
rates on anthracite, buckwheat No. 1, 
and smaller sizes from points of origin 
shown in Delaware & Hudson Co. 
tariff I.C.C. No. 13,470 to New York 
Central R.R. stations, Dobbs Ferry, 
Irvington, Tarrytown, Scarboro, Os- 
sining and Croton, N. Y. The present 
rate on buckwheat No. 1 is $38.15 per 
gross ton and on buckwheat No. 2 and 
smaller $2.90 per gross ton. The pro- 
posed rate is $3.28 per gross ton on 
each. The reason for the proposal is 
to place rates on a parity with those 
published by other originating anthra- 
cite lines. 


Switching Charge Regulations 
By D. & H. Approved 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved new regulations 
of the Delaware & Hudson R.R. gov- 
erning absorption of switching charges 
of delivering lines on coal and coke, 
carloads which has moved over Dela- 
ware & Hudson lines. At Glens Falls, 
N. Y., absorption of Hudson Valley Ry. 
charges changed from 42c. to 38c. per 
ton (gross on coal and net on coke) as 
maximum. At Troy, N. Y., absorption 
of Boston & Maine charges changed 
from 40c. to 38c. (gross on coal and net 
on coke) as maximum. Effective Jan. 
20 O25: 


North Dakota Commission Gets 
Petition on Lignite Rates 


A petition is before the State Rail- 
road Commission of North Dakota, 
which seeks to institute an advance in 
freight rates on lignite within the state. 
The Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Soo Line indicate that they desire 
to institute the Holmes & Hallowell 
schedule on coal from the docks into 
North Dakota or the scale of rates 
proposed by the examiners in the case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last summer. The Holmes & 
Hallowell schedule would be about 50 
per cent higher than the prevailing 
lignite rates, while the tentative sched- 
ule suggested by the examiner is about 
5 per cent lower than the Holmes & 
Hallowell schedule. The I. C. C. de- 
clined to institute the Holmes & Hal- 
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lowell schedule last summer, but sug- 
gested a conference upon a new set of 
rates, and its tentative suggestion of 
slightly under the Holmes & Hallowell 
schedule seems to be a hint of what 
would be approved. 








Obituary 





D. R. Phillips, general superintendent of 
the Elkhorn Piney Mining Co., which op- 
erates coal mines in Raleigh and Logan 
counties, West Virginia, and at Weeks- 
bury, Ky., died in Kessler Hatfield Hospital, 
Huntington, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 27, 
after a short illness. Mr. Phillips had been 
long identified with the mining industry of 
the state, having served a number of years 
ago as a district mine inspector under J. 
W. Paul and John Laing. Later he held 
positions under several mining companies 
and a few years ago became identified with 
the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the Milwaukee Coke & 
Gas Co., with headquarters at Milwaukee. 
Mr. Phillips’ headquarters were in Hunt- 
ington and the mining interests in Raleigh 
County under his care were located at 
Stanaford. 


Henry Lee Badham, one of the industrial 
leaders of Birmingham, Ala., died Dec. 20, 
after an illness of three weeks occasioned 
by poison from a throat infection for which 
he underwent an operation. Mr. Badham 
was born at Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 22, 1864, 
but came to Birmingham at the age of 21 
years and for a number of years was prom- 
inently identified with the banking institu- 
tions of the city. In 1900 Mr. Badham 
acquired control of the Bessemer Land & 
Improvement Co. and reorganized the cor- 
poration into the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co., being elected its president, a 
position he held at the time of his death. 
The company operated the Belle Ellen Mines 
Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 12, in Bibb County. He 


organized the American Trust & Savings: 


Bank, one of the strongest financial insti- 
tutions of the city, was a vice-president of 
the bank for many years and still retained 
membership on its board. Mr. Badham 
also was identified with numerous industrial 
enterprises in the district, in which he took 
an active interest. 


Cairy Littlejohn, chief mine inspector of 
Indiana and secretary of the Department 
of Mines and Mining, died at Christmas 
time after a series of illnesses that com- 
pelled more than one hospitalization. His 
death occurred in Indianapolis, which was 
his home. 





Coming Meetings 





American Engineering Council. Annual 
meeting Jan. 16-17, 1925, Washington, D. C. 


American Engineering Council, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 22, 1925, Ventura Ho- 

tel, Ashland, Ky. Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, 

me Ashland National Bank Bldg., Ashland, 
Vie 


American Management Association. An- 
nual convention, Jan. 28-30, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Managing director, W. J 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. Hicks, 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 Otis 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 10, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary. 
C. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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New Equipment 





Reversible Socket Wrench 
Speeds Repairs 


In line with their practice of adapt- 
ing the electric drive to hand tools hav- 
ing a rotating motion, the Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Maryland, 
has recently put on the market a No. 3 
reversible electric socket wrench which 
is particularly adapted to assembling 
and disassembling gasoline motors or 
any other similar type of machinery. 

This machine is essentially the same 
in construction and design as the port- 
able electric drills except that the 


Puts On or Takes Off Nuts 


The clutch automatically tightens the 
nut to any degree and then releases. 


spindle is provided with a clutch which 
automatically releases when the for- 
ward pressure on the tool is relieved. 
Due to the design of this clutch, a nut, 
bolt or stud can be driven to any de- 
sired tightness. A reversing switch is 
provided for use in disassembling 
motors and machinery and the electric 
socket wrench has ample power to 
kick loose nuts or bolts regardless of 
how tight they are drawn up. This 
machine is equipped with a quick- 
change chuck for holding different size 
socket. wrenches. 

Wide-spread interest has been shown 
in this item among motor-car manu- 
facturers and the larger service sta- 
tions on account of the great saving 
in time made possible by the use of 
this device over the old hand methods. 
A motor can be assembled or disas- 
sembled in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by a workman to do the same 
job by hand. 

This machine is equipped with spade 


_ handle, side handle and 15 ft. of electric 


cable. 


Safe En Masse Lubrication 


In the maintenance and operation of 
large installations of machinery 
searcely any consideration is more im- 
portant than adequate and positive 
lubrication of the bearings. Few at- 
tendants about ordinary installations of 
this kind have a more dangerous job 
than the oiler. This man must needs 
exercise continual vigilance lest his 
clothing get caught in the moving parts 
of the device under his care or he meet 
with some other mishap. 

With the more or less general adop- 
tion of grease as a lubricant in place of 
oil, the risk run by the oiler has been 
somewhat lessened. This has been not 
only because grease requires application 
less frequently than oil, but also be- 
cause a grease cup may perform its 
function when placed, though separated 
from the bearing, by a pipe of appre- 
ciable length. Thus the oiler is not re- 
quired to replenish the supply of lubri- 
cant as often with grease as with oil, 
nor is he compelled to place himself 
in close proximity to the machinery in 
order to do so. 

In order to still further facilitate 
the application of grease to machine 
bearings and render the operation safer, 
the Keystone Lubricating Co. has de- 
veloped means whereby a large number 
of bearings may be continuously lubri- 
cated from a central point. A general 


plan of this device is shown in Fig. 2. 
The apparatus employed consists of 
a manifold lubricator, a header line to 
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which is connected one or more con- 
verter grease cups, and branch lines. 
In each of these lines is placed a pres- 
sure reduction grease valve extending 
to the various bearings to be served. 
A gage to indicate the pressure of the 
grease in the header line is also ad- 
vantageous although not entirely indis- 
pensible. Connections between the 
header and the bearings may be made 
by means of ordinary metal pipe or 
with grease-proof tubing. This latter 
is a special hose, the rubber of which 
is so compounded as to be immune to. 
the action of grease and oil which is 
highly detrimental to a hose of ordinary 
construction. 

The number of bearings that may be 
lubricated successfully in this way and 
the ultimate length of header lines that 
may be used, have not yet been de- 
termined definitely. Installations have 
been made and are now working suc- 
cessfully that embody headers 250 ft. 
long and serve as many as 175 bear- 
ings. 


REQUIRES LITTLE ATTENTION 


Once an installation of this kind has 
been completed and the necessary ad- 
justments made, it requires little at- 
tention, this being confined almost ex- 
clusively to a periodic replenishment of 
the lubricant supply and a_ simul- 
taneous raising of the pressure to the 
desired point. The manifold lubricator 
is so constructed that the grease pres- 
sure on the system may be raised to as 
much as 400 Ib. per square inch. 

Under ordinary conditions, however, 
such a pressure is excessive and un- 
necessary. The converter grease cups 
keep the pressure on the system ap- 
proximately uniform over long periods. 
of time or as long as grease remains 
in them. The pressure reduction grease 
valves, one of which is placed in each 





Fig. 1 
CONTROL VALVE 
AND CONVERTER 
CUP 


The valve regu- 
lates the flow of 
grease to the bear- 
ings and is readily 
adjustable. The 
converter cup acts 
as a storage for 
grease under pres- 
sure, feeding it to 
the system continu- 
ously as long as 
any is left in it. 





Manifold 
lubricator 
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Fig. 2—Diagrammatic View of Lubrication System 


Grease is forced into this system by the manifold lubricator at 
the left until the converter grease cup is filled or until the desired 
pressure is obtained, as registered by the gage on the right. 
The pressure reducing valves in the bearing lines (not shown) 
regulate the flow of lubricant to the journals served and the 
converter grease cup maintains the pressure as long as it con- 
One filling of the system should last for several 


tains grease. 
hours. 


line to a bearing, regulate the flow of 
lubricant to the journal it serves. 

These valves are in reality plug 
cocks. The plug instead of terminating 
in a handle is provided with a slot for a 
screwdriver. On the body of the cock 
are five markings corresponding to five 
settings of the plug, namely, full on, 
three-quarters, one half, and _ one- 
quarter on, and off. The screwdriver 
slot in the plug head is parallel to the 
passage through the plug so that the 
position of this passage is indicated by 
the position of the slot. Of course the 
plug may be adjusted to any position 
intermediate to those above named. 

Not only does a lubricating system 
of this kind assure greater safety to the 
oiler but it also saves much of the time 
which otherwise would be consumed in 
lubricating the machine to which it is 
applied. Consider a belt conveyor as an 
illustration: One greasing station can 
be made to serve both upper and lower 
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runs of such a conveyor for a distance 
of, say 250 ft., upon either side of the 
station or 500 ft. in all. With trough- 
ing idlers every 5 ft. on the upper 
strand and bearing idlers every 10 ft. 
on the return strand, 150 idlers will re- 
quire lubrication in the length of belt 
above assumed. 

With hand lubrication this would 
mean the filling or the adjustment of 
at least 300 grease cups or one upon 
either end of each idler. By means 
of one of these lubrication systems all 
of this work can be performed at one 
operation from a single point. Fur- 
thermore, all bearings upon the entire 
system served will be lubricated con- 
tinuously and positively as long as 
grease remains in the converter cups. 
This usually covers a period of several 
hours, its actual duration depending 
upon the capacity of the converter cups 
and the adjustments of the reduction 
valves. 





Bearing Has Beveled Races 


A tapered roller bearing claimed to 
have great strength and long life has 
been placed on the market by the 
Orange Bearing Co., Orange, N. J. 
These qualities are obtained by the 
superiority of the cage construction 
in which an anti-friction bronze bear- 
ing metal is used. This roll retainer 
is carefully reamed to exact tolerance 
assuring constant and perfect align- 
ment of the rollers. 

The use of chrome-alloy steel, prop- 
erly heat-treated and finished with 
precision, combine with the improved 
cage construction to obtain maximum 
strength. The taper roller bearing is 
interchangeable with other ball and 
roller bearings as a complete unit only. 


“Tapered Rolls 


Tapered _ rollers 
and chrome - alloy 
races com- 


steel 
bined to make these 


units suitable for 
heavy-duty service. 


Single-Drum Electric Hoist 


A single-drum electric hoist, avail- 
able in three sizes, 500 lb., 1,000 lb. and 
2,000 lb. respectively, and known as the 
“Everedy,” has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Reading Chain & Block Cor- 
poration, Reading, Pa. The smallest 
of the three sizes weighs 215 lb. and is 
rated to lift its load at 41 ft. per min- 
ute on alternating current and 33 ft. 
per minute on direct current. 

The standard length of lift is 15 ft. 
The crane is worm-and-gear operated 
and the gearing is self-braking. The 
motor is ceiling-mounted upon an ex- 
tended support at one end of the hoist 
and may be removed conveniently. An 
automatic adjustable-limit stop is pro- 
vided and works in conjunction with the 
hoist controller. 












Trade Literature 





The Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has recently published the following bulle- 
tins: Data No. 82, giving details of design 
for high-pressure road pump, built in three 
different sizes especially for contractors’ 
requirements, and Data No. 50 giving en- 
piucering tables. These are both 8 x 

n. 


The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, has pub- 
lished Bulletin 247, describing its Continu- 
ous Treads for Railroad Type Shovels and 
including a brief history of the develop- 
ment of Standard Kailroad Shovels. The 
bulletin has 6 pp., § x 11 in.; illustrated. 


Some valuable information about chains, 
sprockets and gears is contained in Section 
Catalog No. 27 issued by the Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., of Aurora, Ill ‘The 
publication is not only a catalog of the 
full S-A line of chains and gears but also 
carries charts that make easy the task of 
finding pitch line speeds of sprockets, 
gears or pulleys, and for determining 
horsepowers and safe loads for such equip- 
ment. There also is some careful data 
on how to choose the proper chain or gear 
for every application. The catalog, a 
224-page book, is offered free on request 
by the company. 

Waugh Stopers. Model 773 Series. The 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Bulletin No. 70 A. Pp. 11; 6 x 9 in.; il- 
lustrated. Describes hand-rotated drills 
designed for fast drilling; the simplified 
construction reduces upkeep cost. 


Allis-Chalmers Timken Roller Shaft 
Bearing. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 4048. Four- 


page folder, 3 x 6 in. Designed to with- 
stand both radial and axial thrust and to 
carry large momentary overloads. Elimi- 
nates most of the expense of lubrication, as 
greasing at intervals of from three months 
to a year is sufficient. 


Science and Practice of Integral Water- 
proofing. The Truscon Laboratories, De- 
troit, Mich. Fourth edition. Pp. 32; 4 x 
9 in.; illustrated. This edition contains a 
number of changes from the previous 
editions. 


Hydraulic Damper Regulators. Atlas 
Valve Co., Newark, N. J. Bulletin No. 5A. 
Pp. 11; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. The func- 
tions of damper regulators are listed under 
nine separate headings. Hydraulic opera- 
tion as compared with other methods is 
treated, the uses of damper regulators 
in connection with all boiler pressures are 
covered in detail and diagrams show how 
to apply the regulators to boilers. 


CR-9006 Enameled Resistor Units. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bul- 
letin -No.. 48941A. Pp. 18; 8x sh0ing: 


illustrated. Describes the uses and ad- 
vantages of these units and gives standard 
ratings and dimensions. Applications are 
given for several different fields of service. 


The TR Self-Start Motor. The Triumph 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Six-page 
folder, describing and illustrating the ad- 
vantages of this motor. 

Coal Handling Equipment. 
Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, Ill. Booklet No. 
32. Pp. 6; 9 x 12 in.; illustrated. De- 
scribing cranes, shovels and grab buckets. 
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It Can’t Be Done Alone 


HE OPERATOR must have men who want to do 

their work safely or it won’t be done in that way. 
Safety, like orderliness or industry, can be imposed to 
some extent, but it is better to have it come from the 
preference of the individual rather than as a result of 
discipline. If nearly every man in a mine is disposed 
toward unsafe ways, and there are such mines, it is of 
no use to try to correct the fault by a multitude of reg- 
ulations and frequent dismissals. 

It is far better to inculcate a new spirit, and some- 
times disciplining individuals militates against the es- 
tablishment of any such thing. After the right spirit 
is created and nearly all are agreed as to what should 
and should not be done, discipline that weeds out the 
recalcitrant is seen to be just and is heartily approved 
by those whose lives are jeopardized by the unsafe 
workers. It is not meant that there should be no dis- 
disciplining before the right spirit is established, but it 
should be used judiciously, and the work of interesting 
the men in safety should be the main aim of the 
management. 


To Know a Job Is to Do It 


UR MINING difficulties in the past have arisen 
quite generally from the fact that we have not 
seen what jobs had to be done. When mining was first 
commenced in America and needed study we still 
talked geology and natural resources. When transpor- 
tation was our real problem we were found talking 
mining. Later we evinced a great distaste for dis- 
cussing electricity, though no more vital subject in mine 
development can be found. 

If we had known how important was the transporta- 
tion job we would have been more ready to give regular 
service to loading machines, we would have saved trans- 
portation costs and given the miners more cars. But 
we did not see it as a job. We did not entrust it to 
experts. We did not realize that we were operating 
a network of narrow-gage railroads, and because we 
did not know, we went about the job in a faltering 
manner and would not meet the cost. 

If we only knew our jobs and saw them each indi- 
vidually, we would expend more thought on them our- 
’ selves or engage some one who would do the thinking 
for us, and we would have success. For failure is likely 
if we have no aim. We may “muddle through” but the 
progress is slow and final success not assured. That is 
why we fail so often. We do not name our jobs or 
realize their serious nature and fuss about little matters 
when larger ones are to be confronted. We strive to 
make a record rerailing cars when we should make it 
in not having derailments. We pride ourselves on the 
number of armatures we rewind when we should earn 
credit for the few that need rewinding. We boast of 
our repair work when what would be better would be 


to exhibit the merit of our inspection system. We 
glory in the way we meet emergencies when we would 
do better to forestall them. We gave on safety and 
blow up the mine. 

See the job as a job and do it! That is why reading 
technical papers, attending institutes and visiting the 
mines of other operators pays and pays well. 





When Governors Convene 


Ce hopes are to be banked on the meeting of 
Governors to discuss safety legislation. We need 
more uniformity of practice, we must have more protec- 
tive and more up-to-the-minute laws and we should 
be able to transfer foremen from one field to another 
on re-examination. The burden on the producer in all 
states having like conditions should be equal so that 
no state can underbid another relying on the looseness 
of its laws. Perhaps there is less to this statement than 
appears at first sight, for lack of safety is not usually 
profitable. It would be better to write it thus: No 
State should have cause to fear thet the passing of 
remedial legislation will put it at a disadvantage with 
some other state whose laws are slack. Certain it is 
that, whether laws hamper or merely compel true econ- 
omy, severe legislation in any one state will be opposed 
by someone who will allege that it puts a peculiar 
burden on the operators of that state. Therefore it will 
be of great assistance if the states together make pro- 
visions for equal safety. 

At the same time the question of uniformity is raised 
by such a conference in the most unequivocal way, and 
unless everyone assembles with the fullest determination 
to amend conditions, the conference will have an un- 
fortunate result. The advantage of states’ rights has 
been that they initiated experimental legislation. Some 
state dares to go ahead of the rest, and, if results are 
good, public opinion compels the rest to follow, whereas 
if the results are bad the experimenting state comes 
back into line. 

However, where competition is fierce there is always 
the feeling that legislation involving cost, even if in 
the end it saves expense, should be uniform, and surely 
rock dusting is one of the provisions which require such 
legislation. It should be made general in all the soft- 
coal states. Some states are not as clearly moved to 
favor it as others, but it should be practiced in all of 
them, nevertheless. 

Perhaps mine foremen should not be allowed to drift 
from state to state without re-examination, but it would 
seem that years of experience in the mines of any one 
state should be as available in one commonwealth as 
in another, and that admission to the office of foreman 
should be granted on re-examination with only a ques- 
tioning that will bring out the foreman’s knowledge of 
the mining law in the state where certification is sought. 

The Governors’ conference should be welcome to in- 
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dustry. It portends greater safety at the mines which 
is what all of us want. It interferes with states’ rights 
less than the accepted but unfortunate practice of call- 
ing operators to Washington or to other points of con- 
ference and then bringing pressure to bear on them by 
appeals to public prejudice to make contracts for long 
periods which bind some and not all and that are not 
revocable with changing conditions. 


Worst Place to Economize 


N BUILDING and house repair the use of wood 

shingles in the roof is ill-considered economy, but 
most mine operators seem impressed with this method 
of “saving money.” The National Board of Under- 
writers says that the losses due to wood shingle roofs 
in fires that have been reported have cost the country 
a million dollars monthly during the last five years. 
The unreported losses would increase this figure con- 
siderably if data were obtainable. 


One hundred and eighteen American cities have pro-: 


hibited the use of wood shingles for roofing purposes. 
The number of these cities is increasing. In the fire 
at Berkeley, Cal., roofs were ignited half a mile in 
advance of a conflagration involving houses having wood 
roofs. Of the 584 houses totally destroyed 540 were 
covered with wood shingles. 

At the Salem, Mass., fire scores of houses in Marble- 
head, more than a mile away, were set on fire by flying 
brands landing on their roofs. Arverne, L. I., where 
shingle roofs predominated, was totally destroyed a few 
years ago in a similar manner. Photographs show the 
fire leaping from house to house by reason of the read- 
ily combustible roofs. 

Mining towns, especially in the wooded and hilly 
regions are likely to be the prey of fires from the 
ignition of underbrush. The environing hills make it 
absolutely necessary to crowd the buildings, so that 
when one house catches fire the others are hard to 
save, especially with such inadequate and voluntary 
forces as such towns provide. In the winter this dan- 
ger is decreased. We have passed, in fact, the most 
menacing period, the early fall, but the danger within 
the village is now at its height. Heavy winter firing 
and leaky chimneys are liable at any time to start a 
conflagration that will wipe out a town if the roofs are 
free of a covering of snow. 

There will be no more building for a season, but 
shingle roofs need frequent and extensive repair and 
when they do why not make the job a good one by the 
use of slate, asbestos shingles, tile or sheet metal? 


Process of Ossification 


NATION does not grow stiff in the joints in a 
night but by degrees. There is a disagreement be- 
tween capital and labor and the public demands it must 
come to an end. The authorities find capital has no 
votes and is more amenable than labor to suggestion, so 
it lets labor decide the issue and tells the operators that 
it is the patriotic and prudent thing to give way. 
So capital does it and gradually gets accustomed io it. 
If it rebels it is not threatened with nationalization or 
control, but it is told that both will inevitably come if 
any resistance is attempted. In consequence capital is 
cowed and feels compelled to yield. 
The new wage frequently causes unemployment be- 
cause the employer cannot meet competition. In con- 
sequence it becomes necessary to reduce the pressure 
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on the employer. Sometimes that is done by a tariff, 
but if the competition is within the country, some other 
cure must be found. The consumer must be compelled 
to buy the high priced coal or else a pooling of the 
interests or even nationalization must be attempted. 
Perhaps, however, freight rates may be adjusted so 
as to give each section a chance to do its share of busi- 
ness regardless of price. Whatever happens there is 
more regulation. The nation undertakes readjustment 
instead of leaving the matter to natural law, and the 
processes of ossification are well on their way. 

Wages being too high in the industry, too many men 
enter it, and working opportunity for the men in it 
becomes restricted. As the men cannot lay by money, 
the demand comes for old-age pensions, sickness benefits, 
minimum wages and unemployment insurance. Regula- 
tion in other lines having been provided it is instituted 
in these directions also. Furthermore as there are too 
many men, labor-saving contrivances are regarded as a 
menace to the worker, jurisdictional rules are estab- 
lished and men are kept out of the industry by law, by 
demanding certification or by union rules forbidding 
any man not related to another man in the industry 
from entering it. 

As other industries get this protection a man is 
afraid, or perhaps cannot, enter any other industry, 
and caste is established. Later comes a sense that some 
industries are inferior and subordinate to others, and 
the castes are regarded as social sanctions, if not, as 
in India, as religious institutions. The whole social 
structure ossifies. A man, no matter how talented, 
must remain with his caste, must be content with a 
wage fixed by others, must perform only certain work, 
must do it in an inefficient way or rob some one of a 
job. He looks to the nation to maintain his status. He 
cannot well better it as he is fixed in his caste. The 
employing class, having rules fixed by law or inexorable 
custom, cannot prosper. Prices are fixed and duties are 
scheduled. Capital cannot shift from one useful work 
to another and cannot choose the scene of its labors. 

This process of ossification has made lately much 
progress in Great Britain; it has exhibited itself in 
the United States. We must look for a Leo, the Isaurian, 
to prevent its progress and set us free of it much as 
the emperor freed the Byzantine empire of this kind 
of bureaucratic control. Instead we find almost every 
official at Washington wanting more regulation. 

The miners in the Central Pennsylvania field having 
raised their wages and their conditions of employment 
so high that they cannot work are crying for unemploy- 
ment doles. Some industries have such doles already 
provided. Consequently these industries when over- 
crowded remain in that unfortunate condition. When 
the nation makes itself responsible for every man it 
must expect every one to look to it for protection. No 
one will need to struggle and labor if the life raft 
of government support is handy. 

If the men are assured of.a wage, the operator must 
be certain that he will get the necessary price or he 
cannot afford to give the workman an opportunity to 
labor. If he is thus assured of a small profit and of 
no more than a small profit he will make no effort. 
Life will leave industry, and tissue will give place to 
bone. For freedom we shall have to move on once more. 

Fortunately the Anglo-Saxon and other non-tropical 
peoples have a way of occasionally showing such a 
veneration for liberty that they break happily away 
from the gyves of their own making. 
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Springdale Mine Rescue Men 


Mining Coal with Safety 


Springdale Mined Nearly Million Tons with . 
One Fatality—-Competition Between Cap- ee | 
tains for Place of Flag on Masthead Aids 
Windsor Mine to Cut Accidents 57 per Cent 


By H. F. WEBB 


General Safety Director, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HEN A MAN’S a miner, grubbing away, doing 
W his daily dozen, perhaps hundreds of feet below 

the surface, and perhaps several miles from the 
point of entry, that the world may have for its varied 
uses the fruit of his labor, it is right that so far as 
practicable he should be protected against accident from 
physical or mechanical causes. 

Sad experiences, taking the form of disasters, involv- 
ing the lives of countless human beings, bring minute 
investigation, to be followed by a diagnosis and the 
enactment of new laws in addition to those already in 
effect and through the application of these laws and 
the active interest taken by operator and miners in 
safety work, the mining industry is beginning to see 
relief in the accident situation. However, no let-up 
must be permitted else we lose valuable ground gained 
in the past few years. The industry as a whole is 
showing a “slow but sure’ downward trend in both 
frequency and severity of accidents. 

It is most gratifying to learn of an 8 per cent reduc- 
tion in the fatality rate of the industry during the 
year 1923 as compared to 1922, a net saving of 210 
lives. This could have been accomplished only by living 
up to prescribed laws for safe operation and by the 
earnest effort of all mine owners and miners. Experi- 
ence is a hard teacher, and it is with sadness that we 
are sometimes forced to stand in the solemn presence 
of death before we learn to brush aside the artificial 
distinctions of society and come to realize that a 
life is a life and precious as such. We must find a solu- 
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tion. We must profit from experience of the past. 

We must unite in our effort to solve the great prob- 
lem of today, which is one of originating a formula for 
industry which shall comprise those basic principles 
and practical ideas and policies that will free those 
employed therein from the menace—accident. 

The task of devising and establishing in general use 
those methods of organization and administration to 
fit all manner of operations and conditions would be 
well nigh impossible, but a closer relationship with par- 
ticular regard to tried methods, practical ideas and 
policies devised with a distinct purpose of preventing 
accidents should be favored by all mine owners. Any 
program devised for the prevention of accidents when 
conscientiously and vigorously carried out will eventu- 
ally repay the effort in lower cost of production and 
lower cost of insurance. To a profound satisfaction 
on the part of mine owners and officials in having a 
safe mine, there is bound to be added the additional 
gain of a higher morale in the workers. 

A much used, and at least partly true statement, runs 
as follows: “A mine is as safe as the owners, operators, 
and workers want it to be!” 
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Springdale Machine Shop Has All Machinery Guarded 


Only a few accidents around mines are caused by machine shop hazards, but only 
It is just as necessary to guard the small number of men 
thus exposed to risk as the larger number engaged in a large shop, but how often 
This illustration shows only a part of the machine shop. 


a few men are employed. 


that fact is overlooked! 


With this statement accepted as a starting point, 
there must also be a will to make it so, from the owner 
down to the worker, and it will always be necessary for 
the “top notcher” to set his house in order and proclaim 
his stand before he can expect desired results to follow. 
It is but a simple procedure for any executive or group 
of employees to issue a proclamation against accidents, 
but a matter of setting the house in order is a horse 
of another color which involves money. 

By setting the house to order is meant the correction 
of unsafe physical conditions, the guarding of exposed 
parts on mechanical equipment, the general adoption 
and use of safety devices and a general clean-up of the 
property. When these things have been done to satis- 
faction, there can be no question that the soil will be 
prepared for sowing seeds of safety that will have 
successful germination. 

These seeds must take the form of educational propa- 
ganda because if safety is to succeed a safe atmosphere 
must not only be created, but what is far more a 
market must be found for this commodity—‘“Safety.”’ 

Education of the workers will now become the prime 
mover to which the wagon must be hitched, and it is a 
fact that a wagon load of ideas will be necessary to sell 
the safety idea to the average coal digger. <A desire 
must be created, before a man can be _ successfully 
taught the fundamental principles of safety—he must 
desire the instruction. This has been most forcibly 
brought out in many failures when an effort has been 
made to cram safety down the workers’ throats. It 
can’t be done! ‘You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink.”’ 

We must be human, reach the man through personal 
contact, feed him a steady flow of interesting safety 
literature, keep hammering away, and “sell him the 
idea” in a way he has never had it put to him before. 
The success of famous products comes through good 
advertising and salesmanship. Success in the preven- 
tion of accidents can be made to come in much the same 
manner. 

Perhaps a digression from the path already beaten to 
describe methods devised and adopted to reduce both 
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the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents to what is probably a low mini- 
mum at two bituminous coal mines 
owned and operated by subsidiary 
companies of the West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., may be per- 
mitted. 

The larger part of the production 
of these two mines, 974,247 tons in 
the year 1923, was absorbed by two 
power houses owned and operated by 
this company. The coal is transferred 
by direct mine haulage to tipple, 
thence to storage bins over boilers 
ready for consumption at these two 
power plants. The old axiom, “Things 
that are equal to the same thing, are 
equal to each other,” would hardly 
apply to these two mines, so it will 
probably be of more interest to place 
each mine as a problem in itself and 
to describe the evolution of the safety 
movement within its precincts sep- 
arately. 

Logans Ferry, a gaseous mine 
operating in the thick Freeport seam, 
located on the east side of the Allegheny River opposite 
Springdale, Pa., is operated to supply coal to the 
Springdale Power Station of the West Penn Power 
Co. This mine started operations, Aug. 15, 1921, and 
from that date to Sept. 1, 1924, has produced 924,327 
tons of coal. It has a rated capacity of approximately 
3,000 tons per working day. During this period, only 
one fatal accident has occurred, which would seem to 
be a creditable record. 

The company has realized that physical conditions 
of this property were such that the mine could be 
operated with comparative safety for the employees 
from both a physical and mechanical standpoint. 
Nevertheless, several things have been done which, 
although probably no different from general practices 
throughout the industry, are set down for genera 
information. . 

The mine is ventilated by a 6x12-ft. fan which drives 
220,000 cu.ft. of air per minute through the workings 
expelling any gas that may, or might, be generated 





Supply Yard at Springdale Kept Neat and Clean 
All material is carefully piled so as to prevent accident and 


waste of supplies. The ground is kept free of rubbish so as to 
prevent accidents from stumbling. Clearance room is maintained. 
In many yards the dexterity of employees alone saves them from 
accident—and sometimes fails entirely. After all is said, skilful 


piling is not a safety fad but a real economy, and costs little 
more than forethought. 
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within the mine. The cuttings from 
the mining machines are loaded out, 
all dust and fine coal is cleaned up and 
dry places sprinkled to eliminate the 
hazard of a dust explosion. All haul- 
age roads and working places in the 
mine have 4 ft. of leeway on the 
clearance side of the track, thus 
enabling motormen, brakemen and 
others who work around the cars to 
do their work safely and without 
danger of being squeezed between the 
car and the rib. 

Shotfirers are employed to shoot 
down the coal for the miners, and 
after the holes are drilled, they are 
charged and shot by these experts. . 
This eliminates the possibility of the 
shot being fired in the solid. The 
coal is shot down in two sections; the 
section below the bony, or parting, 
being shot down first and loaded 
out, after which the top coal is shot 
down. This not only lessens the 
danger of blownout shots, but also 
allows smaller charges to be used and 
permits the miner to clean the coal by 
taking out the bony. 

All trolley wires are guarded so that the men cannot 
come in contact with them at crossover points, and 
electric flood lights have been placed at all switch 
points on main haulage roads to supply extra light to 
enable the motorman readily to see the switch. All 
track switches are equipped with parallel throws, which 
is a decided improvement over the regular or jack-knife 
type of switch. 

Elimination of possible injury to employees, such as 
motormen, brakemen, machine runners, scrapers, etc., 
from contact with cables has been accomplished on all 
cutting machines and gathering motors by equipping 
them with rubber-covered concentric cable. All frogs, 
switch points and guard rails throughout the mine are 
guarded with hardwood blocks to prevent an employee 
getting caught in them. 

Twenty-seven men at the mine have been trained in 
the use of self-contained breathing apparatus, and 
thirty-eight men have received first-aid instruction. 
These men were trained by official instructors from the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Slogan, Where Acts Are More Eloquent than Words 


At Windsor the slogan, ‘Safety at All Times’ in letters 3 ft. 
high decorates the shop buildings, but all such admonitions would 
be regarded as superfluous advice and as shifting the burden 
of accidents onto the employees were not the company taking the 
medicine it recommends by spending money and effort freely to 
make every part of the plant as safe as safety methods can 
make it. 
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Blacksmith Shop Light and Clean with Moving Parts Guarded 


At Springdale the blacksmiths and carpenters work in a scrupulously clean shop 
with no dark spots and with all machinery protected. 
and a proper sentiment toward safety. 
develops toward the company such a spirit of friendliness that a counsel of safety 
meets hearty response, as experience has often proved. 


This promotes cheerfulness 
The man who finds his comfort considered 


The mine is examined each morning by firebosses 
before the men enter the mine for the day’s work, and 
is examined again by the firebosses while the men are at 
work. These examinations are very thorough. Each 
working place must be visited twice daily by a certified 
fireboss and the date and time of each visit must be 
marked in each working place. No miner is allowed 
to commence work without a visible proof of such a 
visit having been made. 

During these visits, the fireboss makes a record of all 
dangerous conditions which are found, such as gas, bad 
roof, insufficient clearance, direction and quantity of air 
currents and general conditions in the mine. In addi- 
tion to these visits by the firebosses, the mine is 
inspected at least twice daily by the mine foreman, 
the assistant mine foreman and by the safety inspector, 
whose duty it is to attend to general safety conditions 
within the mine. 

The machine shop, where all general repairs for the 
mine are made, is 100 per cent guarded with standard 
wire mesh and special guards. The supply yard is 
kept clear and free of any accumulation of dirt or 
debris of any kind. 

With a view to greater effort for safe operation, 
a rock-dusting machine has been installed and is now 
being tested in the mine. It is the hope of the manage- 
ment that rock dusting will prove to be safer and 
cheaper than sprinkling, which is the customary 
practice. 

The workers have shown an active interest in all 
manner of safety educational propaganda placed in 
their hands in a continuous stream, yet they absorb it 
and are 100 per cent sold, probably largely because the 
“boss” leads the way. Let the “boss” lead, and to him 
goes the credit of operating a mine with safety. Well 
organized safety methods have caused a splendid reduc- 
tion in the severity of accidents in year 1924 as com- 
pared to year 1923 at Logans Ferry mine. 

“It can be done—It has been done!” 

Windsor Mine, located at Power, W. Va., was a later 
year’s acquisition and is operated to furnish coal to 
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the Windsor Power Station. 
This non-gaseous' bituminous 


coal mine produced 554,175 tons 
of coal from the Pittsburgh, or 
No. 8, seam, here 4 ft. thick. 
It has now been developed to a 
rated capacity of approximately 
3,000 tons per working day. 

From the start of operations, 
the physical conditions of this 
mine have been unfavorable and 
the accident record has been 
made worse by bad roof. This 
coupled with a high labor turn- 
over and the mixed class of 
labor available for employment 
made safety methods, of course, 
more difficult to apply. During the 
year 1923 the work of correcting 
unsafe physical conditions went 
on steadily with a result that 
thousands of feet of new timber- 
ing were erected to guard unsafe 
places in the roof and prevent 
possible rock falls. Mechanical 
equipment has been guarded 
according to standard regulations. Tracks have been 
straightened and repaired and new tracks laid where 
needed; switch throws have been set back a safe dis- 
tance, and countless other provisions have been taken 
to increase safety in operation. 

Another good move was removing obstructions and 
loose material in the yard and painting the buildings. 
Much effort is now being expended in keeping the 
property neat and orderly. 

This mine is of the non-gaseous type, and, although 
ample ventilation systems have been installed for some 
time, additional air shafts have been sunk to increase 
the supply of safe, fresh air. The use of black powder 
was recently abolished, and only permissible explosives 
now are allowed. Safety trolley poles have been in- 
stalled on mine locomotives which when removed or 
displaced from the wire can be replaced by the motor- 
man without leaving his seat. 

A study of the accidents showed that a number of 
cases were caused by downright carelessness on the 
part of the workers, and to improve this condition an 
intensive educational campaign was planned. The first 
effort took the form of a motion-picture show. 

The men and their families were invited to enjoy this 
entertainment which was followed by pictures showing 





Safety Standard 


The captain of the 
safest team has _ his 
pennant nearest ‘Old 
Glory.” 





Slogans on 
Trolley Poles 
Let us read the 


slogans for you 
from right: ‘‘Prac- 
tice Safety First,’’ 
“Safety First Al- 
ways,” “Think of 
MOUT Meher ayes 
“*“Make Yourself 
Safe,” “Safety Is 
Our Motto,” ‘Hot 
Wire,” “Think and 
Act Safely,” “Work 
Safely,” “Safety 
Today Insures To- 
morrow,” “It Pays 
£0) —b/e2 (Sader 
“Watch for Trip.” 
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dangerous and safe methods of coal mining. Officials 
of the company were introduced, and short friendly 
talks started the campaign “right side up.” A new 
brand of educational propaganda was. started in the 
shape of what is now known as the West Penn Safety 
Dollar, new types of posters and bulletins were de- 
signed, posted on the bulletin boards and changed 
frequently. 

One of the effective methods of educating the work- 
ers and reminding them that safety is the paramount 
consideration is the slogan, “Safety at All Times,” 
painted in letters 3 ft. high on the shop buildings. 


EVERY POLE CARRIES A MESSAGE 


Another advertising stunt of note was the painting 
of varied slogans on every trolley post in the mine 


yards, which reminds each employee at every turn of — 


his head. Next the mine forces were divided into 
teams, each team captained by an assistant mine fore- 
man who is responsible for the safety of his men. 
Every lost-time accident charged to his team amounts 
to the same as a black mark, and now every captain 
is doing his level best to prevent accidents. He is not 
only watching his men, but educating them to safe 
methods of performing their work. 

Another outdoor safety rally was held, with an 
attendance twice as large as that at the first meeting, 
and great enthusiasm was expressed when the team 
captains were presented with special symbolic pennants 
which were raised to the top of a 60-ft. steel pole in 
the order in which each team stood. 

The pole was erected in the village where all could 
watch the flags which are changed as team records are 
shattered by accident. A third and last outdoor rally 
was held during September in celebration of this mine 
having gone through the thirty days producing a maxi- 
mum tonnage of 4,500 tons per working day, with but 
three accidents causing loss of time. 

Several noteworthy results have come directly from 
the campaign being waged at this mine, viz.: To the 
date of this writing 576,635 tons of coal have been 
mined during 1924. The severity of the accidents has 
been reduced fifty-seven per cent in the year 1924, as 
compared to the experience of the year 1923. Permis- 
sible explosives are now used exclusively, lower 
insurance costs are anticipated, a number of first-aid 
teams have been organized, and every employee is 
becoming interested in “safety.” Once again we have 
proved that there is some truth in the statement: 

““A mine can be as safe as the owners, operators, and 
workers want it to be.” 
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Power Plant Travels with Cutting Machine 


Mine Cuts and Hauls Coal with Battery Power 


Advantages Derivable from Use of Batteries to Drive Locomotives and 
Coal Cutters—Mules Used for Gathering—Will Apply Battery Equip- 
ment to Bailing and Sprinkling Car, Small Pumps and Air Compressors 


By J. B. Hicks 


Assistant Superintendent, Power Department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., 


Fairmont, 


batteries to various uses. Its first use of such 

equipment was in open-light mines and on gather- 
‘ing locomotives. This venture proved successful, and 
it now has fifty such locomotives. 

Its success with battery locomotives in open-light 
mines led it to conduct experiments in gaseous mines 
with the straight storage-battery type of locomotive 
and this it still continues to use. Each locomotive is 
equipped with a battery of approximately 55 kw.-hr. 
capacity. With this size of accumulator from 80 to 
110 cars are gathered per shift. Each car averages 
3.5 tons of coal, the empty car weighing Z tons. 

The number of cars gathered per shift varies with 
the mining and haulage conditions in the section 
worked, depending on the grades and on the direction 
and length of haul. Some of these locomotives are 
equipped with a meter which records the daily mileage 
of the locomotive. With this instrument, a record can 
be kept of what the locomotive is doing, and the distance 
traveled per car handled. Information thus obtained 
can be used to determine the necessity for a change in 
the haulageways. 

The energy necessary to gather a car under the com- 
pany’s system of mining is approximately 0.75 kw.-hr. 
The average total distance traveled per shift of 8 hr. 
is about 18 miles. 

After demonstrating that the gathering of coal in 


[i Consolidation Coal Co. has applied storage 





Nore—Paper read at the Welch meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute entitled, ‘Electrification of Gaseous Mines 
by Storage Batteries.’ 

_ The eoal-cutting machine and power plant shown in the head- 
Piece are always together. When the cutter works it receives its 
energy from the storage battery. The same battery supplies 
energy to transport the power truck and cutting machine from 
one room to another, All this equipment is supplied with 250-volt 
energy so that the machines can be interchanged with the ordi- 
nary mine apparatus. 
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gaseous mines with battery equipment has advantages, 
the company turned to the problem of cutting coal with 
energy supplied from batteries. Experiments were con- 
ducted by taking a sufficient number of gathering loco- 
motives in the mines and connecting their battery cells 
in series to give 225 to 250 volts. The mining machine 
used was the arc-wall bottom-cutting type with standard 
250-volt direct-current motor equipment. 

The reason for using a sufficient number of cells to 
give the proper voltage for the motors, was to avoid 
making any changes in the motor equipment of the 
coal cutter. Thus all machines are standard. If occa- 
sion demanded a transfer of a coal cutter from a mine 
where it had been operating from a power truck, to a 
mine where the power is supplied from a feeder or 
trolley wire there would be no need to change the cir- 
cuits of the machine. 

When conducting the test on the machine with the 
battery, readings of the ammeter and voltmeter were 
obtained. These were useful data when ascertaining 
the size battery required for the work. A trial power 
truck was built and operated for about one year, prov- 
ing that the coal cutter operated with the battery cur- 
rent was more dependable than the same type of 
machine taking its power from the trolley or feeder 
wire. 

The power truck consists of two main parts, the 
chassis and the battery compartment. The chassis is 
propelled by a motor geared to both axles by worms 
and gears. The battery compartment accommodates 110 
to 117 cells. Mounted on it are the _ headlights, 
switches and fuses for lights, ampere-hour meter, ser- 
vice receptacles and 3 three-point fuses. 

One fuse is in the positive line of the battery, one in 
the negative line and one in the positive battery lead 
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arranged to protect the machine service receptacle. The 
battery compartment is insulated on sides and ends 
with skid-type rubber insulators. This type of insula- 
tion has been found preferable to porcelain and has 
decreased the breakage of jars and trays. One of the 
service receptacles is used to furnish power to the 
motor in the chassis, the other to furnish power to the 
machine. Near the machine service receptacle is a 
short chain attached to the chassis on the end of which 
is a hook. This hook is fastened to the cable by a 
special clamp, that prevents undue strain being imposed 
on the machine service receptacle. The machine is 
operated through the cable in the same manner as from 
a feeder wire, the end of the cable being fitted with a 
plug for connection with the receptacle. 

The capacity of the battery is approximately 91 kw.- 
hr. In the Pittsburgh seam of the Fairmont field, about 
4 kw.-hr. is required to make a cut under the coal 7 ft. 
deep by 12 ft. wide. In the Pocahontas field, seam 
Number 4, about 2.8 kw.-hr. is required for making a 
63 ft. undercut 11 ft. wide. The average number of 
places cut in the Fairmont field over a period of five 
months was seventeen places, the largest number cut in 
one shift was twenty-two. The average number of 
places cut in the Pocahontas field over a period of two 
months was twenty-seven, the largest number thirty- 
six, with sufficient capacity left in the battery to cut 
ten to twelve more places. 

The machines in both divisions are of the arc-wall 
type. In the Fairmont field the machines are of the 
bottom-cutting type, and those in the Pocahontas field 
are designed for center cut- 
ting. The reason for the dif- 
ference in the number of 
places cut by the machines in 
the two divisions is that there 
are more operations in con- 
nection with the bottom-cut- 
ting machine and the coal is 
also harder. With machines 
operated from energy supplied 
from a battery it is important 
that the best grade of bit steel 
be used. Tests conducted in 
one of the company’s mines 
showed that when the bits 
were made from ordinary bit 
steel they required about twice 
as much power as when made 






















Modern Small-Sized Power Plant Has Large 
Battery Charging Load 


This new power house supplies steam direct to the mine-fan 
engine of the Consolidation Coal Co. mine at Coalwood, W. Va 
Battery locomotives reduce peak loads on power plants because 
ape ekcetias are recharged at periods when most other equipment 
is idle 


‘lows: 
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New Motor Used in Gassy Mines 


This is the type motor used on the haulage locomotive which 
receives its operating energy from a 110-kw.-hr, storage battery- 
The motor is wound for 250-volts direct current. 


from a higher grade of steel. The two tests were made 
with the same machine and in the same section of the 
mine. Thus, it can be seen that a saving in labor for 
bit sharpening and in energy consumption, will be 
effected by the use of a high-grade steel. All machines 
use pick-point bits. 

The power truck with which the company first ex- 
perimented is still in use. This unit has been in service 
about 20 months and has cut a total tonnage of 100,362 
tons. More coal would have been cut had the mine 
worked full time. The battery at the present time 
shows but slight signs of depreciation. Places have 
never been shut down because of battery trouble or 
lack of capacity. 

It is difficult to say definitely what the life of the 
battery will be in this kind of service, but judging from 
the condition of the cells the batteries are less than 
half worn out. It might be asked, ‘““What would happen 
to the battery in case of a collision or other haulage 
accident to the power truck?” Unfortunately there has 
been one such experience. The result was a broken-end 
frame on the chassis of the truck. Five cell jars were 
broken by the fracturing of the porcelain insulators, 
pieces of which punctured the trays, cracking the jars. 
Examination of the battery showed no signs of arcing 
at any place. The electrolyte ran out of the cells but 
did not get on any of the wiring of the power truck, as 
it is protected by a solid sheet of iron under the entire 
bottom of the battery compartment. 

The power truck was designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the mining machine only. It is used to pull 
the machine from place to place. The wiring is so ar- 
ranged as to make it possible to use the power from 
the battery on the truck motor and machine motors at 
the same time, if desired. We do not permit this truck 
to be used as a locomotive for shifting loads or empties. 
It is the duty of all foremen to see that the roads are 
clear for the machine before leaving their section.’ 

Some of the advantages to the machine operator 
when energy is supplied by a power truck are as fol- 
(1) The men ride to and from work thus mak- 
ing the work easier and saving their time. (2) In case 
of trouble with the machine it can be brought to the 
motor barn more quickly than a man can walk out to 
call the electrician. (3) Men stay in the mines when 
there is trouble with a machine, they know they do 
not have to walk in and out to hunt repairmen, and 
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that the machine will be repaired quickly. (4) The 
machine makes unnecessary the hardest work of cutting 
which is dragging the machine conductor cable. (5) It 
eliminates all delays due to power interruptions. (6) It 
saves the time spent in tracing wire circuits, after a 
roof fall, to see where the wire is broken. (7) It elimi- 
nates the time lost in hunting broken bonds and making 
temporary repairs. (8) The machine cuts faster from 
the battery than when fed by a cable due to the ever- 
present and constant high voltage. (9) It eliminates all 
the time that is lost in hunting for short pieces of 
wire with which to extend lines a few feet in order to 
cut a place. (10) The machines are moved from place 
to place by the power truck. (11) Headlights on ma- 
chine and power truck enable men to work faster and 
more safely. 

The advantages to the company are as follows: (1) 
It is possible to use electricity in gaseous mines. (2) 
The tonnage per machine may be increased thereby 
reducing the number of machines per ton. (3) Less 
houses have to be constructed for the accommodation 


Power Unit 


The Mancha 
power _ truck. It 
looks like a_ loco- 
motive but is not. 
It is a power plant 
on wheels. The 


battery mounted on 
the chassis supplies 
energy to drive a 


coal-cutting ma- 
chine and also to 
haul it from one 
room to another. 





of machine men. (4) The repair work is done in the 
motor barn where it will be under better supervision 
at all times and where the repairmen will have the 
proper tools to work with. In consequence there are 
fewer breakdowns on machines and better workmanship. 
(5) Removing all wire circuits from the mine greatly 
reduces the fire hazard. (6) The use of the machine 
eliminates many bit boys, wiremen and one repairman. 
(7) It reduces peak power loads, thereby lowering the 
demand charge. (8) As the voltage is always that for 
which the machinery is designed, the armature and 
field coil do not fail. This helps to hold down the repair 
costs. (9) The removal of wire circuits from the mine 
makes it much safer for men, mules and material. 
(10) The use of the machine eliminates the purchase 
and installation of wires and bonds, and so saves the 
cost of maintaining them. (11) Copper wire is no 
longer covered by rock falls, nor are any short and left- 
over pieces for the making of splices buried by falling 
roof. With the use of trolley wires and rail bonds 
copper is often lost when bonds are cut off and conse- 
quently are not recovered as scrap. With storage-bat- 
tery power, bonds are not required. (12) Loss of in- 
sulators due to non-recovery when moving wire from 
one section te another is eliminated, also the breakage 
of recovered insulators due to handling. The use of 
storage-battery equipment also saves the loss of trolley- 
wire hangers which is sustained with the ordinary 
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cquipment each time the trolley is moved. (13) Greater 
efficiency is obtained from both men and machines. 
(14) First-class machinemen will always be available 
for these machines. This means less trouble with the 
cutting and lower maintenance costs. (15) The expense 
of lubrication is reduced. (16) The loss of tonnage 
due to power interruptions is eliminated. 


STORAGE BATTERY ON LOCOMOTIVE 


Another application of the storage battery is to the 
haulage locomotive, which consists mainly of three 
parts, the chassis and two battery compartments, one 
being used on the locomotive while the other is being 
charged. On the chassis are located the controller, 
resistance, brake mechanism, headlights, headlight 
switch and fuses and two 250-volt direct-current mo- 
tors. The controller is of the series-and-parallel type. 
The resistance is entirely inclosed. The brake is of the 
screw type and the headlight is of the approved pat- 
tern. The motors are of the box type, wound for 250- 
volt trolley service, no changes being made in them 





The proper voltage is obtained 
by using sufficient cells to give the desired potential 
The motors drive through single-reduction spur gears. 

Each of the battery compartments accommodates 


for use with batteries. 


117 cells of 110 kw.-hr. capacity. Mounted on the end 
of the battery compartments is the housing for the 
ampere-hour meter, running receptacle, three-point fuse 
and switch boxes. One of the fuses is in the positive 
line of the battery and the other in the negative. The 
only electrical connection between the chassis and the 
battery compartments is through the running re- 
ceptacle. 

By the use of the two battery compartments the loco- 
motives give continuous service, one battery being 
charged while the other is being used. As the changing 
of these battery compartments requires about 6 min. 
the loss of time when the change is made is inconsider- 
able. .The battery is removed by the use of specially 
designed lifting racks, each operated by four hydraulic 
jacks. The jacks under both racks are connected to a 
pump in such a manner that it is possible to use any 
one at will. 

The locomotive is 19 ft. 24 in. long, 70 in. wide and 
50 in. high above the top of the rail. The wheel base 
is 70 in., the diameter of the wheels 26 in. and the 
full-load speed 54 m.p.h. The locomotive was placed 
in service Jan. 30, 1924, replacing three air locomotives. 
A decided saving in labor resulted and an increase of 
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tonnage from 700 to 1,050 tons per day. This locomo- 
tive is at present hauling an average of 425 cars daily, 
serving seven side tracks. The mine cars with their 
load weigh about 8,400 lb. The cars are of the double- 
bumper type, some with plain bearings and others with 
the roller type. 

The round-trip distance of each section is as follows: 

Ft Ft. 


1g Oi Vaile FareiiaiGudkoos ceo 1,40 Oe PD ML, ieee cesta ane eee 7,600 
La RM VV cries os fete eee ne lotsiorete 5,300.0 2-1. ML. Hiei reres iene ele tees 8,000 
Do La MWe oe sete tope pie pate 956.00) RM. Hiaeeccters ter eens aeeaeen 6,600 
2-— RE MRI esas ecient 10,300 Se 

54,800 


The average round-trip distance traveled by the loco- 
motive is 7,828 ft. The average time required to make 
each round trip is 23 minutes. The number of cars 
hauled per trip varies from 10 to 40. This wide varia- 
tion is due to the fact that in some sections the pillars 
are being drawn with but few men employed on them. 


SOLITARY LOCOMOTIVE PROVES WORTH 


The energy required for one round-trip per car is 
about 0.374 kw.-hr. The grade against the loads in 
some places runs from 1 to 1% per cent, and in other 
sections the grades against the empties run about the 
same, so that in working out the capacity of the bat- 
tery, all figures were based on level track. 

This locomotive has proved most dependable. It is 
the only locomotive in service in this particular mine, 
the gathering being done by mules. During its 10 
months of service, there has been no loss of tonnage. 
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Main Haulage 
Locomotive 


All the coal is 
gathered by mules 
in the gaseous 
mines where this 


locomotive is used, 
but the main haul- 
age work is done 
by this locomotive 
which is operated 
by storage bat- 
teries. 


It may be asked: “Does it not require specially 
trained superintendents and mine foremen to get satis- 
factory results from the storage-battery equipment?” 
This I will answer by relating the experience at the 
Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines. The mine management 
where the storage-battery equipment was installed con- 
sisted of mining men of long experience with trolley 
locomotives and cutting machines which took energy 
from a trolley wire. They state that during the ten 
months of service of this battery equipment, there have 
been no delays from power interruptions, and obviously 
no falls of slate, however small, have knocked down the 
wire, for there is no wire; and furthermore no bonding 
has had to be repaired for there are no bonds. All 
repair work is done in the motor barn under proper 
supervision. The superintendent and foreman of this 
particular mine feel that were they asked to choose be- 
tween the battery equipment and the trolley equipment 
they would much prefer the batteries. 

A part of the equipment described has been approved 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The remainder is now 
being presented for approval. The company has com- 
pleted tests on three other battery applications which 
will be put in service as soon as approved type motors 


can be obtained for them. These applications are made 


to a bailing and sprinkling car, gathering pumps, and 
portable air compressors, the last of which are to be 
used for the drilling of overcasts and ditches. 





Welch, Western Gateway to Pocahontas Region 
Bluefield at the eastern and Welch at the western end have grown rapidly as a result of the development of the 


Pocahontas coal field. Here the Tug Branch runs into the Elkhorn Creek to form the Tug River. 


Lack 


of space between the enveloping hills has made the Welch citizens erect many-storied buildings. 
The West Virginia Mining Institute met this year in Welch. 
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Little Steam Locomotives Once 
Hauled Coal Underground 


Back in 1870 First Steam Unit Went to Work for 
Wilkes-Barre Coal & Iron Co.— First Air 
Locomotive’ Appeared in 1882 


HE mine mule put up a long fight to maintain him- 


self as the chief motive power for underground 
haulage in coal mines. Finally, however, he succumbed 
in large measure before the onslaughts of electricity. 
First he met—and often conquered—steam. This con- 
test began in 1870 when the Wilkes-Barre Coal & Iron 
Co. bought from the Baldwin Locomotive Works the 
first two steam mine locomotives to be employed in the 
mines of this country. Then, beginning in 1882, he 
met compressed air. Because the mule emitted no flame 
and not much gas to endanger the mine and because 
he almost never ran out of air on a grade, he held his 





own pretty well against both steam and compressed 
air until the electric locomotive came along about 1890 
—hbut that’s another story. 

The competition between the mule and steam started 
as an experiment in 1870 when the first two steam mine 
locomotives were delivered to the coal company for use 
in anthracite operations. The contracted limits of the 
mine passages then employed made it necessary to use 
inside cylinders with center-crank axles. The general 
dimensions of these first steam locomotives for mine 
haulage were as follows: Gage of track, 3 ft., 6 in.; 
cylinders, 9-in. diameter and 12-in. stroke; driving 
wheels, 30-in. diameter; weight, in working order, about 
14,000 Ib. 

The tractive effort developed ranged from 2,800 to 
3,000 Ib., but as the resistance of mine cars varied 
_ from 10 to 40 Ib. per ton of weight it is difficult to 
estimate their exact hauling capacity. Under favorable 
conditions, however, it would be safe to say that one 
of these engines would haul on a level from 175 to 180 
tons of cars and lading and on a one per cent grade 
from 75 to 80 tons. 

The success attending the use of these locomotives 
was such as to open up a new field of development, and 
for the next twenty-five years frequent demands were 
made for these units. Where the mine passages ad- 
mitted proper clearance, outside cylinders were always 
used, and locomotives with four- and six-coupled driv- 
ing wheels of this construction were commonly em- 
ployed. 

Saddle tanks were invariably used but in some in- 
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stances, in order to obtain proper clearance, it was 
necessary to make the outside cross section of the tank 
cone shaped, that is, to draw it in sharply at the top 
instead of making it semi-circular, as in the ordinary 
construction. 

In 1877 the Baldwin Locomotive Works built for the 
Plymouth Cordage Co., of Massachusetts, a small four- 
coupled locomotive operated by compressed air. The 
results obtained with this machine, the first compressed- 
air locomotive for industrial purposes, made it apparent 
that similar performance could be obtained by the use 
of compressed air as a motive power in mines. Such 
a locomotive was of especial advantage where the ven- 
tilation was poor and where danger from explosive 
gases was present. In other words, no possible danger 
could be experienced in the use of this medium, and the 
exhaust of the machine aided ventilation. Many mines 
already had air compressors installed to supply their 
pneumatic tools and this curtailed installation expense. 





First Steam Mine 
Locomotive 


This type of ma- 
chine for under- 
ground haulage was 
delivered to the 
Wilkes-Barre Coal 
& Iron Co, in 1870, 
marking the begin- 
ning of steam’s ef- 
fort to win a place 
in coal-mine trans- 
portation, The loco- 
motive weighed 7 
tons, had a tractive 
effort of about 3,000 
lb. and could haul, 
approximately, 180 
tons on a level. 





mine locomotive, in the 


The first compressed-air 
United States, was built by the Baldwin company for 
W. H. Brown Sons, in 1882 and placed in the “Old 
Eagle” colliery on the Monongahela River about 27 
miles above Pittsburgh. This machine was of some- 
what peculiar construction. The available height above 


the rails was only 5 ft. 10 in. The air reservoirs were 
two in number, placed side by side, 36 in. in diameter 
and 22 ft. long. They carrier a pressure of 400 lb. per 
sq.in. which was reduced to a normal working pressure 
of 50 lb. 

The gage of track was 3 ft. 73 in.; the cylinders 
were of 9-in. diameter and 14-in. stroke; driving wheels 
were of 28-in. diameter and the weight in working 
order was about 16,000 lb. This machine was guaran- 
teed to haul a load of 50 tons, cars and lading, on a 
grade of 100 ft. per mile. 

The locomotive is said to have done the work of 
twenty mules and hauled a load of 60 tons, supposed 
to be cars and lading, up a grade of 1.9 per cent. An- 
other record states that the engine hauled a load of 
30 tons on a grade of 1 per cent for 3 miles with one 
air charge. In the latter statement evidently, the net 
load is referred to. 

The compressed-air locomotive had many virtues, 
chief of which was its safety in mines. For that rea- 
son it has continued to serve in a few underground 
developments where its speed and power displaced the 
mule. It lasted longer, in underground coal mining, 
than did the steam locomotive, but neither steam nor 
air was capable, alone, of completely ousting the mule. 
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Acceptance of Wage Cut Seen as Best 


Resolution Miners’ Union Could Make 


Contention That Non-Union Fields Would Cut Deeper Shown to Be 
Untenable—Shift in Business Bears Marks of Permanency— 
Discipline Needs Tightening 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Since this is the time of year when 
good resolutions are in order it is sug- 
gested in unprejudiced quarters that 
about the best resolution the United 
Mine Workers could make in their own 
behalf would be to accept a reduction 
in wages. About the only resolution 
that the operator in union territory can 
make is to pledge himself to die game. 
His destiny is in the hands of others. 

Thus far the union has held tena- 
ciously to its policy of what it terms 
no backward step in the matter of 
wages. Each suggestion from the op- 
erators that it would be better for the 
worker, as well as the employer, to ac- 
cept a wage which would permit of 
operation has been met with the reply 
that such a course simply would invite 
an additional cut in the non-union field. 
To accept any wage reduction, the 
union has contended, would simply 
mean the hole in the dike through 
which the ocean might enter. 


Non-Union Wages at Bottom 


Whatever may have been the danger 
heretofore, there now are unmistakable 
signs that wage reductions in the non- 
union fields have proceeded as far as 
they can. Further cuts probably would 
mean loss of labor to other industries. 
Sight frequently is lost of the fact that 
the non-union operators must compete 
with other employers of labor. 

The United Mine Workers have won 
as favorable concessions in the matter 
of wages and working conditions as 
ever have been obtained by any one 
group of. employees in the world. 
Nevertheless, the sincerest friends of 
the organization concede that their 
present position is one calculated to 
cause great concern. There is no com- 
fort for the members of the United 
Mine Workers when the market is being 
lost to their employers. 

The shift of business at this time is 
not a temporary one such as is brought 
about during a strike. It is partaking 
more and more of permanency as the 
number of long-time contracts placed 
with non-union producers increases. If 
the process continues uninterruptedly 
for another six months a large propor- 
tion of the country’s coal, business will 
be nailed down by the non-union opera- 
tors for the period of those contracts. 


It is significant that within two 
weeks the non-union operators of the 
Connellsville region have found it 
necessary to reinstate the 1920 wage 
scale. While it is true that this is not 
as high as the union scale in the Pitts- 
burgh district, it is the non-union 
equivalent of the Pittsburgh scale. 
This step was taken by the Connells- 
ville operators to hold their men 
against the increasing competition of 
the steel industry. 

With immigration reduced so ma- 
terially it is obviously only a question 
of time until the surplus of coal-mine 
labor will be converted into a deficiency. 
The pull of employment demand in in- 
dustries of the North has been strong 
enough to draw negro labor in increas- 
ing numbers from the far South. It 
will exert itself just as irresistibly in 
the Virginias and in Kentucky if the 
level of wages there really falls below 
the level in other industries in the 
North. In former years one-third of 
the workers in coal mines were drawn 
from the stream of immigration. The 
native born do not take so readily to 
this work, which means there is a very 
definite limit beyond which wages can- 
not be cut in the non-union fields. 


Wage Cut Seen as Good Business 


With the situation shaping as it is at 
present it would seem that the union 
would be doing only the businesslike 
thing in accepting a reduction to the 
scale of April, 1920, or even to that of 
November, 1919. This would mean the 
difference between employment and un- 
employment for thousands of men. 

Even if the union will not consider a 
reduction in the wage scale there are 


‘various other good resolutions that it 


could adopt by way of demonstrating 
that some of the criticisms of trade 
unionism do not apply to the United 
Mine Workers. It very properly could 
be resolved to rout out every trace of 
restriction of output, every trace of 
sabotage, interference with the ad- 
mitted rights of management, button 
strikes and petty stoppages of the kind 
that made Alexander Howat and his 
Kansas district notorious. 

This would seem to be an appro- 
priate time for the management of the 
union to resolve to regain its hold on 
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2,000,000 British Workers 
To Ask Higher Pay 


Skilled and unskilled workers in 
the United Kingdom are preparing 
to make a concerted effort early in 
the new year for an all-around in- 
crease in wages, it is understood. 

The industries affected will in- 
clude mining, engineering and ship- 
building. The employees concerned 
number about 2,000,000, and the 
claims, it is estimated, will aggre- 
gate about £100,000,000 a year. 

The group of engineering and 
metal trades, involving about 500,- 
000 men, want a flat £1 increase, 
the shipbuilding workers ask about 
the same rate of increase, while 
the miners will fight for a uniform 
minimum wage of 12s. per day. 








discipline, which has been relaxed 
greatly since the days of Mitchell. The 
members of the union might resolve to 
abandon fradulent claims for compensa- 
tion, and the presentation of imaginary 
grievances. The leaders might resolve 
to muster more courage and turn down 
such claims regardless of political con- 
sequences. ' 

No better time ever existed to resolve 
to build up a respect for the sancity 
of contracts by observing them to the 
letter. The United Mine Workers as an 
institution has suffered from the fatty 
degeneration of the prosperity of the 
period from 1916 to 1920. If order and 
discipline and the faithful observation 
of contractual obligations can be rein- 
stated in the rank and file, the present 
period of disintegration can be turned 
to one of healthy soundness. 

There is evidence that the serious 
minded among the leaders of the union 
realize that they must re-establish the 
organization’s reputation for good 
faith, To get a name for contract 
breaking is to discredit the whole labor 
movement. Mr. Lewis has done well, 
all agree, in his effort to discipline the 
Pittston miners in anthracite district 
No. 1. His action ‘will be supported by. 
the entire conservative element in the 
union. The Pittston case is only one of 
many instances. 

Since the union has not risen in the 
past to its full measure of responsi- 
bility, its sincere friends think of many 
practical resolutions which it might 
adopt at the beginning of 1925, looking 
to higher standards of efficiency among 
its members and in working to reduce 
costs of production, thereby making it 
possible for union employers to retain 
those markets that rightfully belong to 
them. 
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Dawes Plan Brings About 
New Problems in British 
Export Coal Business 


Great Britain’s export coal trade wiil 
be compelled to reckon with new condi- 
tions on account of the arrangements 
under the Dawes plan and the London 
Agreement for the delivery of repara- 
tion coal, which, according to the Briv- 
ish Information Service of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, differ ma- 
terially from the arrangement under 
the Versailles Treaty and Spa Agree- 
ment. 

Some of the more important points 
of difference are the following: By 
the treaty of Versailles a limitation of 
ten years was imposed on the delivery 
of reparation coal to France, Belgium 
and Italy. This limitation for all prae- 
tical purposes now has been removed. 
Under the Versailles Treaty Germany 
was placed under the obligation to de- 
liver to those three countries definitely 
specified annual quantities of coal up to 


the end of June, 1929, when these de- 


liveries would cease and complete free- 
dom be restored to Germany. 

Those terms were modified by the 
Spa Agreement, which fixed the total 
quantity to be delivered in any one year 
at about 20,000,000 tons distributed pro- 
portionately between Belgium, France 
and Italy. No quantities or periods are 
fixed under the Dawes scheme. The 
programs of reparation deliveries are 
to be varied from time to time accord- 
ing to circumstances, and apart from 
this program Germany is given eco- 
nomic freedom to make the best com- 
mercial use of her coal resources. 

The arrangements made in pursuance 
of the Dawes plan also changed the 
price principle governing the delivery 
of reparation coal. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles the price to be paid for 
overland delivery was the German 
mine-head price to German nationals, 
plus the freight to French, Belgian, 
Italian or Luxemburg frontiers, pro- 
vided that the mine-head price did not 
exceed the mine-head price of British 
coal for exports; and for sea delivery 
the German export price f.o.b. Ger- 
man ports, or the British export price 
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Tipple of Bowen Coal & Coke Co. 


Located at Freeman, Mercer County, 


West Virginia. 


Mines the Pocahontas No. 3 


seam, which here is 5 to 8 ft. thick. Coal is prepared on shaking screens and picking 


tables. 


British ports, whichever might be lower 
was to govern. 

This principle, which operated very 
prejudicially over a long period to the 
British coal export trade, while France, 
Belgium and Italy gained enormously, 
is improved by the Dawes scheme; first, 
because of the attempt to establish a 
gold standard in Germany, and _ sec- 
ondly, by’ the laying down of the prin- 
ciple that deliveries must be made by 
means of commercial contracts passed 
under ordinary commercial conditions. 
A gold standard will not only prevent 
the depreciation in the value of the 
mark, from which the countries receiv- 
ing reparation coal benefited in the 
past, but it also will tend to raise the 
level of prices in Germany. 

In the third place, Germany, under 
the new arrangements, is placed in a 
more favorable position for the ex- 
ploitation of her coal resources for ex- 
port purposes. It is pointed out that 
France is now producing practically as 
much coal as she did in 1913; not only 
so, but her output, which in pre-war 
years had been almost stationary, is in- 
creasing so that it bids fair to exceed the 
pre-war maximum of 41,000,000 tons. 


——— eee 


Sales of Electric Locomotives 
Lag Behind Last Year’s 


Shipments of mining and industrial 
electric locomotives, collected from nine 
firms, comprising practically the entire 


industry, for the quarter ending Sept. 
30, 1924, as compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with a comparison 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1924, 
are as follows, totals also being given 
for the nine months’ period ending 
Sept. 30, 1924, and for the year 1923: 


SHIPMENTS OF ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Type of Locomotive 
Mining locomotives: 
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Sept. 30 June 30, 1924 
Number Value Number Value 
99 $477,612 98 $486,493 
41 227'526 36 162/353 
140 $705,138 134 $648,846 
2 $6,070 9 $150,112 
6 27 332 12 69.714 
wert a $33,402 21 $219,826 
-——Nine Months, 1924—~ Twelve Months, 1923 
Number Value Number alue 
309 $1,519,055 1,024 $4,628,981 
105 518,494 249 1'291'885 
414 $2,037,549 ‘1,273 $5,920,866 
30 $303,321 10 $60,942 
44 240/938 51 239362 
“74 $300,30 4 


74 $544,259 6] 


In Belgium also the present rate of 
production is said to be greater than 
that of 1918. Therefore neither coun- 
try is in great need of German coal, 
although France requires an adequate 
supply of coke for the iron and steel 
industries in Lorraine. It is pointed 
out that Germany also has a surplus 
production at present. While her pres- 
ent production of 130,000,000 tons is 
60,000,000 tons below that of 1913, still 
this much reduced output is beyond her 
requirements and will continue to be so 
until the present depression in the iron 
and steel and other coal consuming in- 
dustries of Germany is overcome, so 
that it is expected that Germany tem- 
porarily will have a surplus of coal for 
exportation. The Dawes scheme places 
no obstacle in the way of the export of 
this surplus coal. 

Under these conditions British coal 
export trade is said to be facing the 
probability of considerable competition 
from Germany, in which competition 
Germany will be helped by a longer 
working day in the mining industry and 
the lower cost of production. 


Coal to the extent of 81,538,273 tons 
was used in connection with the manu- 
facture of coke (not including gas- 
house coke) during 1923, according to 
the Bureau of the Census report. Simi- 
lar figures covering other industries are 
as follows: Wood preserving, 216,622 
tons; paper boxes, 240,849 _ tons; 
cement, 8,444,609 tons; men’s collars, 
29,549 tons; leather, tanned, curried 
and finished, 2,029,993 tons; _ brass, 
bronze and copper products, 794,372 
tons; machine tools, 173,704 _ tons; 
screw-machine products, 37,641 tons; 
textile machinery, 138,356 tons; manu- 
factured fuel, 577,239 tons; brushes, 
other than rubber, 27,163 tons; lime. 
965,210 tons; baskets and rattan and 
willow ware, 10,525 tons; window and 
door screens and weather strips, 5,945 
tons; wool shoddy, 49,785 tons; flax and 
hemp, dressed, 18 tons; jewelry, 15,814 
tons; safes and vaults, 25,845 tons; 
emery and other abrasive and polish- 
ing appliances, 57,901 tons; signs and 
advertising novelties, 40,763 tons; con- 
fectionery, 353,136 tons; ice cream and 
water ices, 292,014 tons. 
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Pinchot Message Expected to 
Touch on Coal Prices 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
will read his biennial message to the 
Legislature this week, and this is ex- 
pected to contain his views on present 
coal prices. 

The 1925 Legislature, which convenes 
January 6, will probably see the usual 
run of legislation dealing with coal. 
The Scranton legislators will present 
redrafted bills bearing on the mine 
cave situation. There will be a bill 
providing that the mining industry is a 
public utility and therefore subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission. The Governor, himself, 
may touch upon this matter in his 
message. There also will be measures 
providing for the wiping out of the 
anthracite tax. 

Governor Pinchot following the strike 
conference at Harrisburg in August 
and September, 1923, announced that he 
would bring about a reduction in coal 
prices through legislation. He called 
several conferences of governors, one 
of which was attended by three state 
executives, and as a result drafted a 
bill that was later introduced in Con- 
gress. Nothing ever came of it and it 
will not be pushed by the Pennsylvania 
Governor. 


Consumption of coal in various en- 
terprises during 1923 is shown by the 
returns from the census of manufac- 
tures, now being made public. The re- 
turns made public during the past week 
show 1923 coal consumption by certain 
industries as follows: Printing inks, 
31,911 tons; unbrellas, parasols and 
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Nova Scotia Wage Parley 
Adjourns in Deadlock 


The conference held at Sydney, 
N. S., between representatives of 
the United Mine Workers and offi- 
cials of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation to arrange a new wage 
schedule resulted in a deadlock on 
Dec. 31, the miners refusing to ac- 
cept the cut of 10 per cent proposed 


by the company. The miners de- 
sired to negotiate on the basis of 


the present wage scale. Notwith- 
standing this disagreement the con- 
ference was not broken off, but was 
adjourned until Jan. 8. It is offi- 
cially announced that the company 
will apply to the federal govern- 
ment for the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act. 





canes, 5,556 tons; iron and steel doors 
and shutters, 5,087 tons; aluminum 
manufacturers, 174,261 tons; reducing 
and refining of gold, silver and plati- 
num, not from the ore, 6,135 tons; 
wool scouring, 39,095 tons; cash reg- 
isters and calculating machines, 19,101 
tons; boots and shoes, 410,785 tons; 
combs and hairpins, 5,586 tons; piano 
and organ materials, 39,341 tons; 
fountain and stylographic pens, 10,268 
tons; artists’ materials, 16,002 tons; 
aircraft, 10,042 tons; electroplating, 
5,505 tons; wooden cigar boxes, 10,988 
tons; organs, 4,533 tons; musical in- 
struments other than pianos and or- 
gans, 7,698 tons; wool felt hats, 29,206 
tons; plated ware, 63,628 tons. 
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Defective Oil Heater Causes 


$300,000 Fire 


Fire, believed to have started in a 
defective flue leading from an oil fur- 
nace, according to the New York Times, 
destroyed the $300,000 North Shore 
residence of Frederic N. Watriss, at 
Wheatley Hills, L. I, Jan. 1. Valuable 
furniture, paintings and rare books, in- 
cluding first editions of Joseph Conrad, 
were destroyed. Five fire companies 
were hindered in their fight on the blaze 
through difficulty in getting water, the 
hydrants on the estate having been shut 
off to prevent the freezing of the pipes. 
The fire broke out a little after mid- 
night. At dawn all that was left of 
the house were a few smoking timbers. 





Spanish Morocco Coal Output 
355,333 Tons in 1923 


During 1923 the Compania de Minas: 
del Rif, in Morocco, the only coal mine 
in the Spanish territory of that coun- 
try, produced 355,333 tons of bituminous 
coal, which was almost entirely ex- 
ported to the mother country. The im- 
portance of this Moroccoan production 
to the Spanish market may be gathered 
from the following figures showing the 
total coal production of Spain for 1923, 
as just published by the Mining De- 
partment at Madrid: Anthracite, 299,-. 
099 tons; brown coal, 359,503 tons; 
bituminous coal, 5,630,133 tons, a total 
of 6,288,705 tons as compared with 
4,765,570 in the previous year. The 
largest Spanish coal-mining company, 
the Sociedad Hullera Espagnola (with 
mines at Aller, Mieres, wena and 
Quiros), produced 698,622 tons in 1923. 


Output and Value of Coal from West Virginia Mines in 1923 





(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 
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Soviet Government Seeks 
Reform in Federal Control 
Of Coal Mining Industry 


The Soviet Goverment of Russia, 
-aecording to a Moscow dispatch, has 
appointed a commission to devise 
methods to reform the abuses of state 
ownership and management of coal 
mines. The troubles complained of 
are: (1) Expensive exploitation, for, 
though wages are abnormally low 
native coal is more costly than English 
or German; (2) excessive consumption 
at the mines; (3) inefficient distribu- 
tion, as a result of which iarge stocks 
of unsold coal have accumulated in the 
Donetz region at a time when indus- 
trial concerns situated not far off can- 
not get fuel. 

President Rykoff of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries declares that 
despite the recent recovery in output 
the coal industry is the most inefficient 
of those which the state controls. 
Nevertheless he opposes an extension 
of private enterprise. The official press 
admits that the “New Economic Policy”, 
devised by Lenine in 1921, has been 
only a qualified success in coal min- 
ing. This policy mitigated the rigid 
state coal ownership proclaimed on 
May 2, 1918. While some mines have 
since then been owned and directly 
managed by the state, some have been 
run by trusts founded with mixed 
state and private capital, but always 
kept under state supervision. Distribu- 
tion is not free. Such coal as remains 
over after the state railroads and other 
authorities have been served is rationed 
among private consumers. 

The Soviet Trade Commission in 
Berlin publishes a table of output since 
the year before the war. Figures for 
the Dombrowa fields are not given after 
1914, as they fell into German military 
hands in 1915 and passed finally to 
Poland in 1919. Their output in 1922 
was 7,054,950 metric tons, which ex- 
ceeds the 1913 total attained when in 
Russian hands. The table is as follows, 
in metric tons: 


Donetz Dombrowa 
All Russia District District 
1913 35,822,740 25,287,280 6,833,580 
1914 35,755,900 27,583,920 3,865,68u 
1915 31,375,890 26,633,880 
1916 34,414,380 28,697,760 
1917 30,784,57 24,832,080 
1918 11,732,990 8,861,580 
1919 8,175,260 5,536,440 
1920 7,569,300 4,553,640 
1921 .704,330 5,814,900 
1922 9,614,030 6,648,530 
1923 10,931,550 7,439,980 


If allowance be made for the output 
of lost territory, production in 1923 re- 
covered to 88 per cent of the pre-war 
figure. That the loss of the Dombrowa 
coal fields does not necessarily mean a 
shortage of coal in Russia proper is 
shown by the fact that production in 
1916 without Dombrowa reached 34,- 
500,000 tons, whereas in 1913, including 
nearly 7,000,000 tons of Dombrowa 
coal, it was less than, 36,000,000 tons. 
Without Dombrowa, according to the 
Soviet inquiry of 1920 Russia has 474,- 
180,000,000 metric tons of coal under- 
ground, and is fourth among the world’s 
coal-owning powers. 

Output reached its lowest point in 
1920. In 1921 the “New Economic 
Policy” with its longer working hours 
and strict disciplinary methods toward 
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D. H. Barger 


Pocahontas operator, banker and farmer 


of Virginia and West Virginia. Having 
been the first conductor of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. south of Roanoke, he got in 
early in the mining game and has pros- 
pered greatly. 


labor brought about an increase. Miners 
underground are now working 10 hours 
per day against 8 to 8% in Germany. 
Consumption at the mines is reported 
as excessive, being in the last quarter 
of 1923, 17 per cent against 9.2 per cent 
in 19138. In 1920, when production was 
lowest, the percentage rose to 50. The 
number of coal-miners in the whole 
Republic in the first quarter of 1924 was 
170,755, of whom 129,047 were in the 
Donetz district. In 1913, 160,400 miners 
were employed on the Donetz; in 1916, 
under war pressure, 235,000. In 1913 
the yearly output per man was 149 
tons, in 1920, 49 tons, and at present it 
is 84 tons. Wages in March, 1924, were 
39.5 per cent below the average wage 
of skilled workmen in eleven leading 
industries. 

Output of coke has declined much 
more than that of coal, and in 1920 
almost entirely ceased. The figures in 
metric tons are: 


Ute eS eae 4,300,000 1920 ew ones ,800 
PO GR ose 4,370,000 9 22ers 112,333 
US So eS 693,000 O23 reser 130,000 


Imports of coal and coke now are 
only a fraction of the pre-war volume. 
In 1918, 8,000,000 tons was imported 
mostly from England; in 1914, 4,773,464 
tons of coal and 534,585 tons of coke. 
After the revolution imports entirely 
ceased; but revived in 1922 with 630,- 
000 tons. 

The Moscow Pravda publishes a 
scheme for the regeneration of the 
whole coal industry with the help of 
German engineers and coal-trade spe- 
cialists. The original plan was to im- 
port 100 such Germans and to obtain 
100,000,000 rubles worth of mining ma- 
chinery and equipment from the Wolff 
Trust, Krupps and other big Western 
concerns. This plan broke down owing 
to the quarrel last May between the 
Soviet Trade Mission and the Berlin 
police, the result of which was a three 
months’ mutual trade boycott. At 
present the shortage of capital in Ger- 
many is an obstacle to the resumption 
of the scheme. 
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Tax Deductions Judged on 
Merits of Each Case 


A memorandum addressed to Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Bright, under date of Dec. 17, 1924, and 
signed by the Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, indicates that in the applica- 
tion of Art. 222 of the Income Tax 
Regulations, the deductions taken by 
each taxpayer are to be judged on the 
merits of each particular case, and the 
solicitor’s Memorandum 2319, published 
in the Bulletin of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of Sept. 15, 1924, is not 
to be considered as a precedent. 

This memorandum was written by 
the solicitor largely because of the 
facts presented to Acting Solicitor 
James C. Rogers by the Special Tax 
Committee of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation in the conference with him on 
Nov. 12. Since it refers to a particular 
case under discussion and carries the 
name of the taxpayer, its text has not 
been made public. The gist of the 
memorandum was given to a repre- 
sentative of the National Coal Assc- 
ciation by the commissioner’s represen- 
tative, and may be stated as follows: 

(1) The solicitor’s memorandum of 
Sept. 15, in which certain items claimed 
as expense by a coal company were dis- 
allowed because of the fact that they 
had a useful life of in excess of one 
year, referred to the particular case 
then under review and is not of general 
application. 

(2) It was not the intention of the 
solicitor to set aside Art. 222 of the 
regulations. 

(3) Each case coming before the In- 
come Tax Unit is to be considered on 
its own merits. 

(4) The fact that an item of equip- 
ment has a useful life of more than one 
year is not in itself proof that it is an 
item which must of necessity be cap- 
italized. The fact that such equipment 
has a life of more than one year is in 
some measure a guide to the unit as to 
whether it is to be classed as a “major” 
or “minor” item of equipment as pro- 
vided by the regulation in question. 

(5) It is accepted that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down by’ which the 
distinction. between major and miner 
items may be determined. Due weight 
should be given to all pertinent facts 
in all cases under review. 

Treasury officials state that the effect 
of this memorandum will be that in the 
audit and adjustment of returns and 
assessments the same full latitude of 
judgment will be permitted its con- 
ferees that existed prior to the issuance 
of the memorandum of Sept. 15, full 
weight being given to the provisions of 
Art. 222 of the Regulations. 





Conditions are optimistic in southern 
Illinois despite the fact that here and 
there mines are still continuing to close 
down. The Peabody Coal Co. recently 
reopened the Burr Mine, near Carter- 
ville, employing 350 men. The Indiana 
& Illinois Coal Co. recently increased 
its working force 200 at its No. 10 
mine, at Nokomis. Its Witt mine also 
is running again. The Saline County 
Coal Corporation also recently  re- 
opened its West mine, near Harrisburg, 
and thereby gave 350 men employment. 
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Preparations Afoot to 
Negotiate New Agreement 
For Anthracite Region 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 6—Negotiations 
for a new contract between the United 
Mine Workers of the anthracite field, 
numbering nearly 155,000, and the 
operators are expected to begin in May 
or June, according to one of the local 
coal company officials. The present 
agreement between the workers and 
operators, which was drawn for two 
years, will expire on Aug. 31, 1925. 
There is much speculation concerning 
the outcome of negotiations. It is re- 
garded as likely that the operators will 
request a reduction in present rates. 

Leaders of the miners’ union are pre- 
paring to fight for another advance for 
certain classes of workers and are now 
gathering data to justify the demands. 
In El Paso, Texas, several weeks ago, 
the presidents of the three hard-coal 
union districts conferred with Interna- 
tional President John L. Lewis “on 
future policies of the organization.” 
This conference is understoecd to have 
been called for the purvose of discuss- 
ing a new wage and working contract. 

The problem of assuring the oper- 
ators that the new contract will be 
respected by the rank and file of the 
union will be a hard one for the union 
officials to solve. During the present 
contract period there have been hun- 
dreds of strikes in the anthracite field, 
all of which represented breaches of 
contract. 





Nullifies Injunction Against 
Mine Guards in Logan 


The Supreme Court of West Virginia 
has handed down a decision nullifying 
the injunction obtained by Attorney- 
General E. T. England from the Circuit 
Court of Kanawha County enjoining 
officials and coal operators of Logan 
County from maintaining the system 
whereby deputy sheriffs are _ paid 
through a fund raised by the operators. 
The decision of the State Supreme 
Court was based solely on the lack of 
jurisdiction of the Kanawha Circuit 
Court to issue such an injunction. The 
court found against the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s contention that the statute em- 
powered him to bring action in the 
name of the state in the county in 
which was the seat of government. 

It was declared by the Court of Ap- 
peals that there was a qualifying clause 
in the statute and that an injunction 
could be brought only in the circuit 
court in the county in which the acts 
to be enjoined were taking place or 
were apprehended, or if the judge in 
that court were so situated that he 
could not act, then in an adjoining cir- 
cuit. It was stated by the court that 
the Kanawha circuit was not an adjoin- 
ing circuit. 

A great many issues were raised by 
the Attorney-General in bringing the 
injunction suit and in seeking a writ 
of prohibition the question of whether 
or not a court of equity had jurisdic- 
tion was raised by the respondents in 
the injunction suit in taking an appeal. 
The court, however, took cognizance 
only of the question of jurisdiction of 
the Kanawha Circuit Court. 
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Oil Refinery Turns to Coal 
For Power Plant 


Equipment for burning pulver- 
ized coal is being placed in the 
large oil refineries of Cosden & Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., according to informa- 
tion from the Southwest. This 
equipment will consume nearly 
5,000 tons of coal per day. Experi- 
ments in the plant of this company, 
which owns its coal mines, these 
mines being operated by a _ sub- 
sidiary, the Seneca Coal Co., of 
Tulsa, it is reported, show that five 
and one-half barrels of oil are 
needed to do the work of one ton 
of coal, and that coal is the cheaper 
fuel. Coal has been found to be 
more efficient, as well, because it 
maintains a more uniform temper- 
ature. 

Announcement also is made that 
Morris & Co., after extensive and 
thorough experiments, has decided 
to retire the oil-burning equipment 
in its Oklahoma City plant and go 
back to coal. 
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Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
To Sell Coal 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased the coal 
dock at Escanaba, Mich., owned by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
The dock has been operated only in- 
termittently for several years but it is 
now planned to remodel it and to have 
the dock in readiness to operate by 
early spring. The dock has a capacity 
of 100,000 tons. The purchasing com- 
pany plans to supply its Michigan 
plants with coal and at the same time 
to enter the wholesale coal business. 


Coal Much Cheaper Than Oil, 
Plant’s Figures Show 


Some interesting revelations on the 
comparative cost of operation with coal 
and oil are contained in figures ob- 
tained by a New England manufactur- 
ing plant that gave up oil in favor of 
coal last year. The company carefully 
compiled its expenditures for fuel by 
both methods, which revealed a saving 
of $36,139.55 when coal was used. The 
figures in detail are as follows: 


1—Cost of Oil for 12 months ending Oct. 31, 1924—71,594 bbl.—actual cost $125,504.09 
; ey cost (assuming 3.86 bbl. oil is equivalent to I'ton coal) 18,547 tons @ Be Wp 8 69,922.19 
— Wages: 
OIL 
1 head fireman @ 54c. per hour—I1 hr... /......:...2005-0020+0> $5.94 
l fireman (@50c"per hour—! 1 brii.\) .': ae, eee een, cee 5.50 
$11.44 day 
2 firemen 506s per hour—13 hr: 2; 34 2)... ola ee nee 13.00 night 
$24.44 per 24 hr. 
py che oe Ck rs rn rer rE wate $8,920.60 
COAL 
Firemen—2 days and 2 nights as above................+.+e2s+00> 24.44 
2 men handling coal and ashes (1 day and | night) 12 hr. ea. @ 50c. 12.00 
lconveyon mani(daily. only) @.50c..;. 2.5.7). sc. | dou See 5.50 
$41.94 per 24 hr. 
BOS dawereetdes= oF ek. AU ee ee $15,308.10 
Allowtorsbandling frozen, coal)... 4s.4/<.«.' seen Nene Oe eee 500.00 
$15,808.10 
3—Auziliary Power: 
OIL 
Steam costs 38c. per 1,000 Ib. 
Oil pump takes 2 hp. @ 125 lb. steam per hour = 250 lb. steam per hr. 
24 hr. per day X 250 lb. = $2.28 
BOD GAVE See OI) ioc. ks cin Des wie wisn > xp enh tre Ce $823.20 
COAL 
Steam costs 22c. per 1,000 lb. 
Forces draft fan steam consumption 75c. per hp. per h 
75 lb. steam nS 50 hp: X 0.22 cost steam X 24 hr. — $19. 80 
$19: FBO KOS Oar Meets hc oc. ne Svs uc wp idee acece woh coe kira eile ec gS eens cn ele $7,277.00 
3 stoker engines @ 2.5 hp. each—7.5 hp. : 
S705 3S Tra aes X 0. ZK B65 5 25s. vioilehatotn whene eft hoe wih eve tate a Rca Ree eaten 1,084.05 
boul enone DOOD «5 wees 5 Siegert cpcfiel ss 5» aisha Slene ols oho ee/eGarghd te hak eaenene eles ant 432.00 
Ash-ekip MOtOEs germs <6 5 ok se acd sige ou oo tareusle ese clelesels oe See cet ieee eee en 144.00 
8,887.05 
4—Repairs: z 
F OIL 
Repairs ON FUDVETE VOL s 66. coc ec sone os os oly ala dn fs dieses fe 10 1o 0 See tee tee Cte eee tela $180.10 
COAL 
SG NEES <2 oo 2 Oe eo eee rs: $1440.00 
OBL CONVEY OL MPM s Ff. b's. Jind dis aie aren ars aosciete.» fe ee cee eee 600.00 
DAY leben. ha. Sh ee eh Gere El Sr 240.00 2,280.00 
5—Dep»eciation: 
{ / OIL 
Oiliequipment/ $35,000.00 @ 6 per'cent. « .5.4.):. 2.4). + a His sale one pe oe 2,100.00 
(Depreciation now provided for @ 4 per cent per annum) 
COAL 
Coal and ash handling plant and stokers 
$90,000.00 @ 6 per cent................... PI a PRs resale icy cient car « 5,400.00 
SUMMARY Oil Coal 
SADIE CET. 2.0. aS a Mn Aiea" nme $125,504.09 $69,922.19 
DW BLOM AMET he ho vects oi kona Shs atthe d Seatgh sa a sholeehte aaa ,920.90 15,808.10 
SU STAT VOW OR Mes oe cit afact athe: tale cece ee See 832. 30 ,887.05 
Cpe ANS OM sia ons oo’ rel AA eR IR NR We a 180.00 2,280.00 
D——Depreciationermayes tances 6) 05 5 co ely ics ev aie Wine > aw geet ee ee 2,100.00 5,400.00 
$137,536. 89 “$102,297, 
Credit for ashes @ $1.50 per 5-ton truck load ? ae 
2 loads per day = $3 < 300 days.................. iti aislelethels via ot Js ue eee 900.00 
101,397.34 
DOhalvCostt wrt hou. oo cc es as es sk bu an whet stavec Gd eee ane ee oa ee ee $137,536.89 
otalioostiwithicoal fib sai. 3 oie: 'eik a glee cncve el ne Ie ne re 101,397.34 


$36,139.55 
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For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Mining Company Repairs Its Lamp 


Batteries Whenever Defective 


ELDOM is any attempt made in 
mine shops to repair the nickel- 
iron type of storage battery. It is 
difficult to open or reseal the nickel- 
iron cell unless the repair shop ‘is 
specially equipped to do this work. 
The central repair shop of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Library, Pa., 


cured in pairs by spring clamps. The 
wheel on which the cells are mounted 
is driven by a variable-speed motor 
and can be operated at any speed up 
to 600 r.p.m. This machine quickly 
rids the cells of the electrolyte. 

A cell is opened by sawing the four 
sides of the steel container at a point 





Fig. 1—Special Equipment for Repairing Lamp Batteries 
Nuts are removed and replaced on terminal posts by the bench-type drill press on the 


right. 
the center of the picture. 


A centrifugal drier with the cover opened to show the cells in position occupies 
The steel cans are opened by a small circular saw, the guide 


of which can be seen on the bench just to the left of the drier. 


is equipped for repairing the nickel- 
iron cells of electric safety mine 
lamps. <A space about 20x24 ft. 
devoted to this work. The center of 
this floor space is taken up by 
charging racks and the three sides 
by work benches and equipment. 
Four items of the special equipment 
are shown in Fig. 1. The small dril! 
press, shown on the right, is used 
‘for removing and replacing the nuts 
of the terminal posts. It is belt- 
driven and equipped with a socket 
wrench instead of a chuck. The 
torque applied to the nuts is con- 
trolled by an adjustable friction. 
The cells are then emptied and 
dried by placing them in the centrif- 
ugal machine seen in the center of 
the illustration. The cover of this 
drier is opened to show several of 
the cells in position. It holds twenty- 
four cells, these being placed with 
the tops toward the outside and se- 
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just below the welded seam which 


secures the cover. This is done by a 
2-in. circular saw, the small table and 
guide of which can be seen on the 
bench at the right of the emery 
wheel, Fig. 1. The steel container 
cannot be used again, but the cover 
is not damaged, and after the weld- 
ed edge is ground off on the small 
emery wheel it is ready to be welded 
to a new can. 

After the elements of the cell have 
been renewed or repaired they are 
assembled in a new can and reinsu- 
lated. The cover is then welded on by 
the machine shown in Fig. 2. The 
oxyacetylene equipment is used to 
make the weld, the torch being sup- 
ported by an adjustable bracket 
which is swung into position by the 
operator. The cell is moved and ro- 
tated automatically at the proper 
welding speed by a small electric 
motor. It is uncanny to watch the 
rack, which holds the cell, slide and 
twist around on the small metal 
table. Nothing can be seen driving 
it. The operation is accomplished by 
a small pinion recessed into the guide 
against which the rack is held by a 
pin extending from the table up into 





Fig. 2—Covers Are Welded in Position by Oxyacetylene Torch 
The torch is clamped to an adjustable bracket and the cell swung into welding posi- 


tion by the operator. 
motor. 
and turn around on the table. 


The driving mechanism being concealed, 


The cell is held in a rack which is moved and turned by a small 


it is uncanny to see this rack travel 
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the hollowed-out bottom. The pinion 
engages teeth located around the 
outside, at the bottom of the rack. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has ap- 
proximately 15,000 electric safety 
mine lamps which use the nickel- 
iron type of battery. To facilitate 
the shipping of these batteries tr 
and from the shop for repair, wooden 
shipping cases holding five batteries 
each are provided. When one of the 
mines accumulates five batteries 
which need repair, the Library shop 
sends out a case of five good bat- 
teries, and the mine returns, in the 
same crate, the five damaged ones. 
These batteries are immediately re- 
paired and put into stock ready for 
shipment to another mine. 

A rather surprising thing about 
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this repair work is the few parts 
which in some cases are recovered 
from the damaged cells. _As_ ex- 
plained before, the steel containers 
cannot be used again, and in many 
instances the covers are in such a 
condition that they too are useless. 
This means that when a battery re- 
quires a new positive element, the 
built-up cell is all new with the ex- 
ception of the negative element, and 
possibility some small parts such as 
insulation, binding posts, etc. The 
question naturally arises: Why not 
buy new cells instead of repairing 
those that are in such bad condition? 
The reason is that the exact condi- 
tion of a cell cannot be ascertained 
until after it is opened and carefully 
inspecied. 





Bolt Heads Locked by a Bead 
Of Welded Material 


Stud bolts and nuts are liable to 
work loose and this is especially 
troublesome when they are in in- 
accessible places. That is not a 
great handicap if the machine is 
being used where a mechanic is 
handy, but on a mining machine it is 
particularly annoying as it may be 
necessary to wait until the mechanic 
can be brought in and sometimes 
there is none at work at the time. 

An easy way to correct this trouble 
is by the use of an electric arc-weld- 
ing outfit. A globule or two of mol- 
ten iron can be dropped on the side 
of the nut or bolt thus welding the 
latter to the piece being held. The 
illustration shows how the _ stud 
bolts, which hold the collar to the 
chain sprocket of a coal-cutting ma- 
chine, are prevented from loosening 
by the application of globules of 
molten metal. A few light taps of a 
hammer on a cold chisel applied to 
these welded burrs will remove them 





Bolts Locked in Place by Welded Bead 


Careful observation of the bolts in the 
illustration will reveal the little dabs of 
metal that have welded them to the collar 
of the sprocket. 


so that the bolts can be unscrewed 
in the customary manner. This 
scheme is employed in the shops of 
the Island Creek Coal Co., at Holden, 
W. Va. 


Convenient Cup-Forming Jig 


About the coal mines, as well as at 
other industrial plants, it frequently 
becomes necessary, or at least advan- 
tageous, to make at the plant the 
leather “cup-washers” used on cer- 
tain types of pumps, in the dash-pots 
of corliss engines and on other ma- 
chines. In making such washers the 
forming jig shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration comes in handy. 

This jig consists of five pieces all 
told—a bottom, a ring, a former, or 
plunger, a bolt and a nut. The three 
main pieces, namely, the bottom, ring 
and former preferably should be fin- 
ished all over, although it is abso- 
lutely necessary to finish them only 
where they come in contact with the 
leather to be shaped. The outside 
diameter of the former, or plunger, 
should be less than the internal 
diameter of the ring by an amount 
equal to twice the thickness of the 
leather to be shaped. 


LEAVE No RoucH EpGEsS 


In use a hole of the proper size is 
first cut in the leather. This leather 
also is cut preferably to circular 
shape, although this is not absolutely 
necessary. It is then soaked in water 
until soft, after which it is placed in 
the jig as shown in the illustration 
and the former drawn home with the 
bolt. The jig with the leather in it 
should now be put in a warm place 
and the leather allowed to dry. 

When the leather has been thor- 
oughly dried out the protruding edge 
may be trimmed off with a knife or 
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Cross-Section of Cup-Forming Jig 


This shows the jig with the leather to 
be formed in place ready to be drawn into 
shape. After the leather has been formed, 
dried out and trimmed, the jig can be 
taken apart and the cup-washer slipped 
out. A jig of this kind will avoid delay in 
waiting for repair parts to be sent from 
the factory or the nearest supply house. 


chisel, the jig taken apart and the 
formed cup washer removed. Making. 
the forming cup of two pieces—bot- 
tom and ring—facilitates removal of . 
the leathers. 

Care should be taken, in making a 
jig of this kind, to round off the 
corners or edges of the parts across. 
which the leather draws in forming, 
as otherwise this material is liable to 
cut, scrape or tear. The ring also 
should fit. the boss on the bottom 
neatly but should not bind upon it. 
For a 6-in. cup a difference in diam- 
eter between boss and ring amount- 
ing to 1/100 to 1/64 in. is sufficient. 
The bolt should be long enough to 
give a full thread in the nut when 
the flat piece of leather is first placed 
in the jig, and the thread upon it 
should be ample to permit of forcing 
the former down tight to place. 
When using this jig the head of the 
bolt may advantageously be fastened 
in the vise while a wrench is used on 
the nut. 


Drill Press in a Mine Shop 


This mammoth machine is installed in 


the Barrackville, W. Va., plant. of the 
Bethlehem Mines Corporation, a subsidiary 


of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Big or Little Progress in Coal Industry? 


Our Correspondent Reiterates His Belief That she 
Introduction of the Rail and the Hoist Transcend All 


I would hesitate to take exception to 
your excellent and intelligent review 
of my book were it not that you have 
developed a line of thought that I be- 
lieve is of more than ordinary interest. 
The busy man of affairs, harassed with 
the problems of the moment, is prone 
to overlook certain obvious facts which 
the scribe, in duty to his readers, must 
delve into in considerable detail. And 
paradoxical as it may seem, I am con- 
strained to class you with the busy 
man of affairs in this instance, rather 
than with the scribes. 

With an almost uncanny prescience, 
you face up the widely separated pages 
54 and 131 and sternly point an accus- 
ing finger to an apparent inconsistency. 
“He terms these revolutionary ideas,” 
you say, “and prophesies their accom- 


_plishment, yet this is the man who, a 


few pages back, said the age of mir- 
acles was at an end, and that the 
revolutionary advances of the nine- 
teenth century would never_ be 
equalled.” And I have to admit that 
you make a strong case, though I must 
protest that the final decision must 
rest on one’s individual interpretation 
of which is the greater miracle. 

To me, this miracle occurred during 
the nineteenth century when we see the 
coal industry emerging for the first 
time from its long sojourn among the 
shadows. And I say this after a some- 
what more than cursory reading of the 
past and a thoughtful study of what 
the future holds in store for us. 


THE PAST VS. THE PRESENT 


Let us make a psychological compari- 
son, for the moment, of past and pres- 
ent miracles. A recent issue of Coal 
Age gives us the story of a great for- 
ward step in the science of mining, the 
installation of a four-mile under-ground 
conveyor system. On another page you 
tell us of a monster operation in IIli- 
nois vomiting coal at the almost incred- 
ible rate of a thousand tons an hour. 


- If we may accept these things as sym- 


bolical of this egregious twentieth cen- 


- tury, in which we are now living, it 


becomes* proper to inquire as to just 
what importance the historian of a 
century hence will attach to them. I 
think you will bear me out in the as- 
sumption that a year from now these 


.miracles of the moment will have be- 


come rather vague and in another 


_ decade they will belong to the forgotten 
_ past. 


Is this true of those extremely crude 
but hard-won miracles of former gene- 
rations? I think not. Take, for ex- 
ample, the time when the human brain 
had fertilized sufficiently to conceive 
the elementary idea of attaching thin 


Our Modern Contraptions and Gives His Reasons 


metal strips to the wooden rails then 
in use. Here was a miracle of such 
profound significance that a bard of 
the times was moved to record the 
event with the following whimsical 
lines: 

God bliss the man wi’ peace and plenty 

That fust invented metal plates; 

Draw out his years to five times twinty, 

Then slide him through the heveenly 

gates. 

No doubt the very able engineers of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. will be cha- 
grined to see their masterpiece in coal 
transportation compared with such an 
astonishingly crude innovation of form- 
er times. But their very pre-eminence 
in this field of endeavor, only serves to 
bring the point home more vividly. And 
I trust I may not be misunderstood 
when I venture the assertion that the 
historian of 2001, viewing the develop- 
ment of the coal industry over the long 
perspective of that day, will devote 
substantially more space to the inven- 
tion of the “metal plate” than he will 
give to our miracle of this day. 


FUTURE HOISTING RECORDS 


Nor do I think that he will find much 
cause for wonder at our miraculous 
hoisting record of eight thousand tons 
a day. In truth, I think he will even 
view our efforts with some compassion 
if we should succeed in doubling this 
or even increasing it to twenty thou- 
sand tons a day, though this thought 
rather staggers the imagination even in 
these sophisticated times. If we may 
assume the maximum hoisting capacity 
at the dawn of the present century at 
two thousand tons, even this rather 
stupendous figure is but a multiple of 
ten. 

But what of the times when we were 
building up to this production of two 
thousand tons a day? Here is a period 
that seems bound to intrigue the inter- 
est of coming generations for all times. 
Peering back into this remote era we 
see a picture of women and children 
toiling their painful way up steplad- 
ders with a puny load of fifty or, per- 
haps a hundred pounds. Assuming that 
each of these may have transported five 
tons of coal in an eight-hour shift, it 
is at once apparent that four hundred 
persons would be required to raise the 
two thousand tons a day that was 
handled by a single hoisting engineer 
in the year of 1900. Please, Mr. Editor, 
observe that our multiple has increased 
from a figurative ten to an absolute 
four hundred. 

Or turn, if you will, to Parker’s 
curve showing the past and probable 
future rate of increase in production. 
If we may assume Mr. Parker to be 
reasonably correct as to the future— 
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and the chart appears to be running 
surprisingly close—our final maximum 
production will be only about ten times 
that output in the year 1900. A glance 
back into the performance of the 
epochal nineteenth century shows us an 
increase, not of tens or hundreds, but 
more nearly a thousand! 

I should be the last to decry the 
splendid achievements of the present- 
day coal engineer, to which my own 
humble efforts have been dedicated, but 
I cannot permit this unconscious reflec- 
tion on those hardy pioneers of other 
times to go unchallenged, puny as they 
may appear when measured in terms 
of the present day. 

Athens, Ohio. A. T. SHURICK, 
Mining Engineer. 


Pillars Left Crushed Easily 
When Weight Came 


In your issue of Nov. 27, there is an 
interesting article by Alphonse F. 
Brosky on a partial longwall system 
of mining used by the Gay Coal & Coke 
Co., Logan Co., W. Va. 

Figure No. 5 shows the operations 
are in drift mines but unfortunately 
does not give a profile showing the 
depth of cover overlying the coal. A 
profile along the 20th entry would be 
very interesting to some of your read- 
ers who might be tempted to try out 
the system. 

On page 747 Mr. Brosky makes the fol- 
lowing assertion: ‘Whether the thick- 
ness of the cover above the bed is 500 
or 1,000 ft., the chain pillars between 
each pair of rooms serves its purpose 
with almost equal effectiveness.” 

It would be interesting to know how 
he arrived at this conclusion, as it is 
considered bad practice in longwall 
work at these depths to leave any pil- 
lars which might break the roof and 
prevent equal and uniform subsidence. 

ROBERT HAMILTON, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Asserts Superiority of Coke 


Coal Age was recently in receipt of 
the following interesting letter: “In 
your editorial “Manufactured Fuels 
Filling Need for Smokeless Coal’ in the 
issue of Sept. 18, you make a statement 
about coke which is contrary to the 
results that have been obtained. 

“You are correct in saying: ‘Coke 
must be treated in the ordinary house 
furnace somewhat differently from 
anthracite.’ Coke, on account of its 
greater porosity, requires much less 
draft, but when draft conditions are 
adjusted for the burning of coke, it 
has been found fully the equal of 
anthracite coal. 

“For some time it has been the habit 
of unthinking people to say that coke 
burns out the grates and the firepot of 
the furnace. I have been using coke for 
nearly twenty years and have not yet 
had any difficulty with either firepot or 
grates. It is true that if you run a 
coke fire in a house-heating furnace like 
you do in a blast furnace, you can melt 
iron, but with proper regulation, there 
is no intense local heating in burning 
coke, nor is there any liability for dam- 
age to any part of the furnace. A coke 
fire may also be regulated to give off 
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a uniform flow of heat covering several 
hours duration without in any way 
entailing extra labor or undue attention. 

“T also wish to take exception to 
your statement that coke is most suc- 
cessful in steam and hot water furnaces. 
Disregarding the amount of coke used 
in ordinary stoves, probably 75 per cent 
of all the coke used for house heating 
is burned in hot air furnaces. There 
are some types of furnaces which will 
not burn coke economically. For best 
results, therefore, a man who knows 
should inspect the heating plant before 
changing to coke. Such a demonstrator 
we have and his services are free to 
our present and prospective coke cus- 
tomers. 

“T know that you always wish to 
state scientific facts and for that reason 
I am writing to call your attention to 
the mis-statements which you made in 
your editorial.” 

HARLAN M. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant to the President. 
Indiana Coke & Gas Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

In writing the editorial in question 
the idea kept in mind was not so much 
the possible efficiencies attainable by 
the use of coke as a domestic fuel as 


Machine Should Stay in Room 
From Day to Day 


I notice in the Dee. 11 issue of Coal 
Age under the report of the Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America’s meeting in 
Pittsburgh, the following quoted as 
being statements made by me: 


He said he had had in mind developments 
of this kind for twenty years, but felt sure 
that they were foredoomed to failure so 
long as the operators insist on maintaining 


their present room-and-pillar methods. Now. 


that the longwall system is receiving tardy 
recognition, his company is preparing to 
supply the necessary machinery. 


This statement is absolutely contrary 
to my views and to what I said. The 
room-and-pillar system is the proper 
and only known system under many 
conditions; therefore the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co. has developed machinery 
to promote concentrated mining, where 
the room-and-pillar system is prefer- 
able. I have never advocated longwall 
systems, or, in fact, any kind of a 
system im particular, but I have laid 
down as an underlying principle that 
the machinery must stay in the same 
place shift after shift, regardless of 
what system local conditions may re- 
quire. 


ACTUAL WorpDs QUOTED 


The following is an abstract from 
part of the paper read: 


The question under discussion is, “Is 
underground mechanical loading a_ suc- 
cess,’ and this can be truthfully answered 
“NO, NOL NSO tar) but “soon” Wale ston mone: 
learned more than fifteen years ago, the 
reason why coal was not loaded with ma- 
chinery, although a great number of very 
good machines were built from time to 
time. I found the reason to be due to de- 
lays; it is not possible to load coal with 
machinery unless the machines are kept in 
the same working place, not only the whole 
shift, but shift after shift. The mine opera- 
tors could not see this; they said, “You 
must make loading machines to suit our 
mines, we cannot make ‘the mines to suit 
the machines,’’ and the result is that coal 
is still loaded by hand. During the last 
two years, however, many operators have 
begun to realize that they must arrange the 
mines so that the loading machines can 
work in the same. place ‘shift after shift. 
This being the case, I have designed a line 
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the probabilities. Domestic fires are of 
necessity handled more or less un- 
scientifically, frequently by more than 
one member of the family. It is but 
natural that at times such a fire will 
be forced to the limit and with a fuel 
possessing the excellent qualities of 
coke this may result in damage to the 
firepot or grate bars, or both. Inas- 
much as the firepot of the steam or hot 
water furnace is surrounded, and con- 
sequently cooled by water its liability 
to damage is much less than that en- 
countered with a hot air furnace. 

One other detail of this letter should 
not go unnoticed, namely, that the 
Indiana Coke & Gas Co. regularly 
employs a demonstrator whose business 
it is to instruct customers and prospec- 
tive customers in the proper and eco- 
nomical use of a fuel the excellence and 
possibilities of which are but little 
understood by the ordinary layman. 
This is a service that cannot fail to 
win results. It would probably pay 
many a coal company to follow a simi- 
lar plan. Some have already adopted it 
and are now reaping its benefits, which 
are naturally most pronounced in times 
of depression when competition is 
keenest.—EDITOR. 





of machinery intended to facilitate concen- 
trated mining. This machinery could have 
been designed and put on the market many 
years ago, but it was not done because there 
was no market for loading machines except 
those that were built to move from one 
room to another. I had tried in 1908-1909 
to make such a machine pay, and failed, 
not due to the design of the machine, but 
to the fact that it was impossible to pro- 
vide places ready to load in, and particu- 
larly, cars to load into. Nothing further 
was done in the loading-machine line until 


quite recently. 
N. D. LEVIN, 
Chief Engineer, Mining Department, 
The Jeffrey Machinery Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Give Safety Lamp Only to 
Authorized Men 


The article by D. Harrington which 
appeared in Coal Age recently, disap- 
proving of the flame safety lamp for 
use in mines except for gas testing, 
will no doubt receive approval of many 
mining men who have given thought to 
the dangers which arise in mines from 
the general use of that safety appli- 
ance. Many of us, who perhaps would 
not care to go as far as Mr. Harring- 
ton in condemning the use of open 
lights in any mine, even in nongaseous 
mines, readily will agree that the flame 
safety lamp is potent for danger in the 
presence of explosive gas, unless in the 
hands of a thoroughly competent man, 
one fully aware of its safety limita- 
tions. 


SERVED Two PURPOSES IN PAST 


For a period of roughly a century the 
flame safety lamp served two distinct 
purposes: First, it was a means of de- 
tecting the presence of explosive gas in 
mines. Second, it was an illuminator 
to enable the miner to see his work and, 
notwithstanding the fact that other 
devices have been proposed, and, to 
some extent, uséd for the first purpose, 
the flame safety lamp is still indis- 
pensible for gas testing. As an illumi- 
nator, however, little can be offered in 


its defense, perhaps not enough to 
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justify any argument, as, with the de- 
gree of perfection that has been ob- 
tained for the electric cap lamp up to 
the present, both as to portability and 
illuminating power, the flame safety 
lamp eventually must be relegated to 
the “scrap heap,” and this is said de- 
spite the fact that the flame safety 
lamp, for its usefulness and protection 
to the underground workers in the past, 
deserves a pedestal of honor in the - 
annals of mining. Men who have had 
to do with the safety of mines have 
always recognized its safety limita- 
tions, realizing that a thin metal gauze 
and a fragile piece of glass usualky 
marked the line between safety and 
extreme danger. 


UsrE SHOULD BE LIMITED 


The use of the flame safety lamp, in 
my opinion, should be limited to testing 
for explosive gas, and even then it 
should be: placed solely in the hands of 
qualified men, firebosses, foremen and 
other officials. Turning it over to ordi- 
nary workmen, such as machinemen, 
for the intended purpose of making gas 
tests before cutting a place or to miners 
generally, for ordinary work, is a prac- 
tice that should be discouraged. My 
experience and observation is that 
rarely, if ever, do such men seem to 
realize the importance of extreme care 
in handling the lamp. My experience 
with cutters is that the safety lamp 
usually is found on the bottom, behind 
the machine, in a dusty, dirty, greasy 
condition. I am willing to confess that I 
have frequently, while in charge of 
mines where this was the practice, 
smothered my conscience by turning 
over safety lamps for such use. 

Furthermore, while we must as yet 
depend upon the use of the flame safety 
lamp in the hands of competent persons 
for the detection of gas, there is cer- 
tainly no justification for allowing a 
safety lamp that can be opened by a 
key to be used in a mine either by 
miners, machinemen or shotfirers, or 
even by firebosses, foremen, inspectors 
and superintendents. We have suffi- 
cient indisputable evidence in recent 
catastrophies alone, to warrant this. I 
fail to understand where the difference 
in hazard lies between carrying a 
safety-lamp key and a pocketfull of 
matches. In fact the key obviously is 
of no use except in connection with 
the matches. In either case there is a 
ready access to an open flame, and this 
should not be permissible in a gaseous 
mine. 


Lock LAMP WITH MAGNET 


Where it is necessary to use a locked 
safety lamp, the lamp should be mag- 
netically locked, and the magnet kept in 
the lamproom on the surface. Fire- 
bosses and foremen frequently will con- 
tend that this is impracticable, as a 
fireboss may get in the dark while mak- 
ing his morning examination of the 
mine. This is a contingency that may 
be met by carrying a pocket flashlight, 
which will enable him to get to a safe 
place to attempt relighting his lamp by 
the inclosed friction igniting device, 
which, if given proper attention, should 
relight the lamp nine times out of ten. 

Sim C. REYNOLDs, 
Chief Inspector, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Continuance of Winter Weather See alles Prices 


And Demand in Coal Market 


A heavy snowstorm which blanketed a large portion 
of the country during the past week caused a fair pick- 
up in coal demand in some sections, particularly the 
Middle West, Northwest and Southwest. The Cincin- 
nati market also felt a notable brace, though the other 
Ohio markets noticed little change. Atlantic coast mar- 
kets at least held their own or better, but New England 
and Pittsburgh still wallow in the slough of despond, 
seemingly unaffected by the advent of seasonable 
weather. 

Prices developed a markedly shifty tendency, a num- 
ber of big jumps being in evidence, but these were al- 
most counterbalanced by slumps in other marts. While 
the net gain did not amount to much, quotations show 
a considerable increase in firmness, shading’ ‘of circulars 
being less in evidence and fewer “no bills” are reported. 
_ Although export business is nothing to boast of, much 
comfort is felt over the practical doubling of that class 
of activity at Baltimore last month as compared with 
the previous month. 


Hard Coal Market Position Better 


The position of the anthracite market has improved 
under the impetus of snappy weather and a heavy snow- 
fall. Chestnut still is in the van as to demand and price, 
closely followed by stove. Egg and pea are difficult to 
move; in fact some of the latter is being put in storage. 
Steam sizes are somewhat firmer and move more easily. 
Rice is scarcer than buckwheat or barley—due to the 
outlaw strikes in the northern anthracite field. In- 
dependent prices exhibit little change, but the under- 
current of sentiment is that their present position is 
none too secure. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
again advanced a point last week, standing on Jan. 5 
at 172, the corresponding price for which is $2.08. This 


compares with 171 and $2.07 respectively on Dec. 29. 

Activity at Hampton Roads registered a slight fur- 
ther falling off during the holidays, dumpings of coal 
for all accounts during the week ended Jan. 1 totaling 
327,951 net tons, compared with 331,918 tons dumped 
during the preceding week. 

As is usual during Christmas week, there was 2 
pronounced falling off in the production of bituminous. 
coal during the week ended Dec. 27, figures by the 
Geological Survey indicating an output of 7,638,000 net 
tons. This compares with 10,760,000 tons produced in 
the previous week and 6,713,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing week of 1923. The holidays also caused a sharp 
drop in the output of anthracite, the total for the week 
ended Dec. 27 being 1,029,000 net tons, compared with 
1,867,000 tons in the previous week and 1,196,000 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 


Output Fell Away in 1924 


Soft-coal output in 1924, according to the preliminary 
estimate of the Geological Survey, was 467,700,000 net 
tons, though the Survey adds that final figures usually 
show the preliminary total to be from 2 to 3 per cent 
too low, which would indicate that the total may be as 
high as 480,000,000 tons. This is a decrease of nearly 
100,000,000 tons from the 1923 total, when 564,157,000 
net tons was produced. 

Anthracite production for last year up to Dec. 27 was 
89,320,000 net tons, compared with 93,020,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Cumulative dumpings of cargo coal at lower Lake 
Erie ports for lake shipment during 1924 were 22,972,- 
784 net tons up to Dec. 27, a decrease from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago of 6,816,099 tons, or 23 per 
cent. Dumpings during the season just closed, however, 
were greatly in excess of those of 1922 and 1921. 
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Midwest Business Continues Good 


Markets of the Middle West continued strong during the 
past week and prices stiffened on many coals of Illinois 
and Indiana. The holidays, which reduced output; the 
storms which handicapped transportation temporarily in 
certain sections, and the general industrial pickup, which 
raised steam demand, combined to give the market the 
best tone it has had in almost a year. As the new year 
opened central Illinois producers were able to hoist their 
lump and egg quotations 25c., so that lump moved at $3.25, 
6x3-in. coal at $3 and mine run at $2.25. Southern Illinois 
large coal did not change, but the nut sizes, which had been 
dragging heavily, were all in such demand that egg, stove 
and chestnut all advanced from 10c. to 25c. 

The volume of smokeless coal available in the Middle 
West tended to keep prices from increasing much, although 
good Pocahontas mine-run pushed itself solidly up to $2 
without passing that price, which has been the top of the 
quotation range for some time. Anthracite quotations did 
not change Jan. 1. The demand is fair but not such as to 
warrant any more of the 10c. increases that have been 
applied to most sizes of anthracite monthly since August. 
The Midwest consumes less anthracite every year. 

Continued ‘cold weather has pretty well cleaned up the 
steam sizes in the southern Illinois field. Up to New Year’s 
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eve there was plenty of lump and egg available. William- 
son County was selling egg at $3 and lump for $3.25 and 
Franklin County prices were 25c. higher. No. 1 nut ranges 
from $2.75 to $3. Railroad business is fairly good though 
cars are beginning to show shortage. Strip mines are 
pretty well tied up on account of the weather and the move- 
ment of trains is slow. Mines are working three and 
four days a week with a five day record at a few mines. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are somewhat similar and 


prices are about at the independent price figures of the 


Carterville field. Screenings are in demand everywhere and 
range from $1.75 to better than $2. In the Mt. Olive field 
there is much activity with mines getting full time except 
when car shortage prevents. There is a good market for 
everything but no change in prices. In the Standard field 
screenings are in demand and nut is slow. Lump is moving 
fairly well. Cold Weather has boosted prices on domestic 
sizes about 25c. a ton over those quoted last week and 
screenings are strong at $1.50. Working time is fairly 
good with four and five days a week reported. Car short- 
age is beginning to show up. 

St. Louis dealers all report good movement of domestic 
coal, mostly of medium and cheaper grades, with advance 
orders for January on higher grades of Carterville and 
some movement of anthracite, coke and smokeless. Coun- 
try domestic business is unusually good for anything that 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Jan. 7 Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1924 1924 1925 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 3275 3275 ~3.50@64200 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85, 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.00 3.75 3.75 4.00@ 4.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.00 1.85 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati... 1.75 1.20 1.25 1,10@ 1.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.65 4.10 4.05 4.00@ 4.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.70@ 2.16 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.50 ° 2:35 2.35-* #:00@ 240 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.10 2.15 2.15 1.85@ 2.95 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York.. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 2.95 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia 3.00 2.70 2.70 2.60@ 2.95 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... .... 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.05 2.10 1.90@ 2.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.30 2.15 2.15 1.95@ 2.35 
Poo] 9 (Super. Low yeh} . Baltimore.... 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.70@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.95 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low vor Philadelphia. 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.95 
Poo! 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.55 1.55 1.55@ 1.70 
peel HT tLow Vor vs eee New orks 8 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.45 1.45 °1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and at Philadelphia.. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Poo] 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.50@ 1.60 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 .95 .95 .85@ 1.05 
Wa Naslump.s30s oseaate Cincinnati... 2.60 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.65 12503731550) | 627 10@1160 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 .95 —1.00 .75@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.10 $1.10 1.00@ 1.16 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2:85 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.50 1.40 1.35@ 1.70 


Market Jan. 7 Dec. 22 Dee. 29 Jan. 5 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1924 1924 1925t 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.60 $3.25 $3.35 $3.25@$3.56 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 2255) 2335 eee ee 
Frankhin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2.05 1.75 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago..... 3.10 2.85 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 - ‘252055 2520 eee ai eae 2S 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.75 1.75 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.10; »3.10 963.5500 325@)as.50 
'nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2,35" °2.25@72.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.85 1.70 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.50, 2° 75ieaes 00) 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10% 2510! 2. 00@5 2:25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 1.555 “70% 1 65@. 1280 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis.. 2.50, 2.35, 6.2.35 s2a25@h02-50 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1.85 1.10 1.10 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2.90 2.75 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.95 1.95 1.95 - 1:90@72.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.55 1.05 1.05 1.50@ 1.60 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.85 2.20 2.35 2.50@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.35@ 1.75 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.40 1.05 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
West Ky. lump.......... hicago..... 2.85 2.35 2.35 2.50@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... . 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run,...... Birmingham.. 1.95 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.35 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Buk. Ky) lump:..5. eee Chicago..... 3.10.) 2.500 2550), 25ers 65 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.85 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 1.75 
Sob. Kyslump;... +. seer Louisville.... 3.00 2.60 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.70 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 95 95 -85@ 1.10 
8. B. Ky. tump,..-. des: Cincinnati... 2.60 2.35 2.25 2.50@ 2.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run.,..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. soreenings...... Cincinnati... 1.30 -90 1.00 -75@ 1.10 
Kansas lump ote ts eee Kansas City.. 5.00 4.75 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.00 3.10 - 3.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.00 2.30 2.50 2.50 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
f Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 









Market Freight Jan. 7, 1924 ————- Dee. 29, 1924 ———Jan. 5, 1925;————__, 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent ’ Guntee 
News York! 2.79 $2°34:° F Semone nee OPCS S25" srs hee 8.00@$9:25 - = 4)... 
Philadelphia... ae 2.39 sa baabib op. AKO" 9133 Baba EBTH : ats MPs ek. Bibb a tots 
OWY OTK ios ee 3 $8.50@10. : : $8. 50@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ $8.75 ; 
Philadelphia 2.39 9.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8 800 9.25 53:45 9.78 5 800 9.38 
Chicago*.......... 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
New WOrkyeecaae 2.34 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Chicago*.......... 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
.. New Mork esis = 2.34 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 10.00@10. 8.75@ 9.40 
; Philadelphia... . . . . 2.39 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
a, Chieago®in so... 5.06 9.60@12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
.. New 2 ee Sea 2.22 5.50@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
. Philadelphia... Bialtene 2.14 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Chicago*.... 4.79 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
. New YO) ae we A 1.75@ 2.50 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.10@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.15 
Philadelphia. 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 — 
New Yor AC 2.22 1.35@ 2.50 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.85@ 2.26 2.00@ 2.25 
Philade]phia, 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 22> 
New York......... ay 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.60 1.50 1:40@ 1.60 15008 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
New York......... 2.22. + - Se anos 1.60 1.40@ 1.75 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 











* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. {Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Jan Apr. May June 
5 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B, Mines 
1925 1924 
Jan.5 Dec.29 Dec.22 Jan.7 
RRR UI CYS MEP AP aio 6 'sir 6 (efenous o, 8 Jorehoc. 6 172 liege 170 182 
Weighted average price ...... $2.08 $2.07 $2.06 $2.20 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
. produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke ; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





is available. Local wagonload steam is, exceedingly good 
and carload is brisk. Country steam shows some activity 
but nothing unusual. There is no change in local prices. 


Kentucky Prices Steady 


Severe zero temperatures over Christmas and holding 
through the end of the week have resulted in heavy con- 
sumption of coal in Louisville over the past few days, which 
means that while there has not been much improvement In 
immediate demand, consumption is cutting stocks in the 
hands of consumers, retailers, heating plants, etc. 

Due to the fact that a few sleepers have been sold at 
good prices there has been a lot of talk in the local market 
_. indicating higher prices and naming $3 and upward on 
block coal. However, block coal from both the eastern and 
western Kentucky fields is being quoted at $2.25@$2.75, 
with a few specialty coals going as high as $3. 

While the curtailment of production has eased conditions 
in regard to unsold or distress coal, there is still plenty of 
coal available and too many people are willing to sell to 
make it possible to push the market to any extent. Cur- 
tailment has made for firmer screenings at $1@$1.25 in 
western Kentucky and 90c.@$1.10 in eastern Kentucky. 
Lump in either field is $2@$2.25, and mine run as low as 
$1.35, but with best grades at from $1.50 upward. 


Northwest “Snaps Into It” 


Pocahontas is again the feature of the Duluth market as 
it has been practically exhausted, and hard coal is expected 
+o come into demand in the near future. The winter has 
been especially severe. 
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The market is unchanged in both hard and soft coal. 
Soft coal is booming but prices have not advanced. The 
docks are still working overtime and the trade shows every 
indication of booming instead of dropping off. Of course, 
there is the holiday lull at present, but everyone expects 
the trade to resume with more pep than ever after the 
holidays. 

Hard coal has started to move in small lots, and the 
movement probably will increase with the progress of the 
winter. The price is holding firm and coal men say that 
there are sufficient stocks on docks to carry the Northwest 
throughout the winter. 

Coal now is moving very freely from Milwaukee docks, 
and the clerical forces of the larger corporations are work- 
ing overtime. A succession of cold waves with record- 
breaking temperatures has driven consumers to the coal 
offices with orders of winter size coupled with appeals for 
immediate service. The docks are well supplied, and there 
is no hint of scarcity; but if January and February should 
match December’s close, stocks that seem ample would 
soon melt away. Dealers say they would not object to a 


forced clean-up. 
West Is Busy Too 


Operators of the Southwest are snowed under with 
orders as a result of continued cold weather, and would 
be enjoying the sensation, novel to this season, were it not 
for the fact that loss of working time, due to holidays and 
inclement weather, is partly responsible for it. Mines, 
with orders which would justify operating full time, in the 
last week have worked only from 50 to 60 per cent time, 
while operators are from a week to ten days behind with 
deliveries. 

Arkansas semi-anthracite lump is quoted at from $5.50 to 
$6.75; mine run, $3.50 and screenings $2. Screenings are 
almost unobtainable, and the cold weather has not yet been 
of sufficient duration to create a demand for lump, users 
of which stored heavily in the early fall. Henryetta 
(Okla.) lump is $5.50; nut, $4; mine run, $3.25, and screen- 
ings, $2. 

Conditions in the Colorado coal market for the week end- 
ing Dec. 27 have been very materially improved, in fact it 
has been one of the best weeks that the operators have 
enjoyed for a period of years, due to the severe cold weather 
that prevailed throughout Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and the Dakotas. Increased demand is 
largely attributed to the gradual depletion of the storage 
coal. A great many operators are booked far into the 
latter part of January for delivery. Steam sluggishness 
has largely disappeared and Colorado mines are working 
full time. 

The present quotations on Walsenburg and Canon City 
coals for domestic use are $5.25 for lump, $4.25 for nut and 
$3.50 for pea (washed); slack coal prices are $1.25@$2. 

Utah mines are working near capacity as a result of the 
cold snap which struck the Western section of the country 
recently. Operators are in most cases a little behind on 
their orders, but are rapidly catching up. The weather has 
moderated and a general thaw set in. The car situation is 
fair. The zero weather interfered with the motive power 
of the railroads somewhat for a few days, but the situation 
is much improved. The improvement in the trade is general 
throughout the territory, operators report. Orders are 
coming in from the Pacific Coast and Northwest, Idaho, 
Nevada, etc., as well as Utah. 


Cincinnati Market Takes Brace 


Due to many contributing causes, but cold weather in 
particular, the market in Cincinnati took a decided brace 
with the coming of the new year. The mines that had 
closed down took enough coal off the distress lists to make 
trading much better; the demand from the West and inland 
points quickened to such an extent that the disposition 
toward cut-throat prices ceased. 

West Virginia high-volatile coals, which have been 
notoriously underpriced on this market for six weeks or 
two months, even felt the quickening impulses. The spread 
of $2-$2.50 on 4-in. lump does not give a correct reflection, 
for one firm with low costs and seeking a volume of busi- 
ness, still persists in holding to the price it established 
some time ago, while little “free” coal can be had between 
the $2.25-$2.50 range on Kanawha, Logan County or 
Thacker. Mine run holds steady, though there is but a 
slight differentiation in the price of steam, gas or by- 
product. This is largely due to the little interest shown by 
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steam plants. Smaller sized coal is none too eagerly sought 


and a little in oversupply still, but at that has shown a. 


betterment in price. Slack has slipped a bit as the domestic 


has strengthened. 
On smokeless the year has started out favorably. Prac- 


tically all of the low-priced New River, Dry Fork and 
other cheap domestic coals are back on a $4 basis for lump 
and egg. Run of mine is circularized at $2, but with the 
heavy flood of first of the month deliveries some whole- 
salers and others put the price up to $2.25 and were able to 
get it. Because of the scant interest shown by steel plants 
and byproduct buyers, slack dropped to $1.10@$1.15. 


Holiday Dullness Lingers in Columbus 


The usual holiday dullness characterized the coal trade 
at Columbus during the past week. Buying was reduced to 
a minimum but the tone of the market showed some im- 
provement. Dealers have been having a pretty fair demand, 
owing to the zero weather which prevailed for a part of 
the time, and this had the effect of cleaning up retail stocks 
to a certain extent. Operators as well as wholesalers are 
looking forward to a better run of business after the period 
of inventories is over. Consumption of coal has been in- 
creased and this is bound to be reflected in the product‘on 
and distribution divisions of the industry. Retail stocks 
are not heavy and this is especially true of country dealers. 
Retail prices have stiffened materially under the influence 
of colder weather, cutting is less common and dealers are 
not as anxious to dispose of stocks at a sacrifice. Smoke- 
less varieties as well as splints are in good demand and 
there also is a good trade in Kentucky block coals. The 
demand for southern Ohio varieties has not increased 
materially. 

Steam business was quiet during the holiday period but 
this is due for a pick-up. With the resumption of manu- 
facturing plants fuel requisitions will be larger. Utilities 
are taking a good tonnage, principally of egg or slack, while 
railroads are using a considerable amount of coal. The 
amount of demurrage coal in the Columbus market has 
been reduced and this is a good development. Screening'’s 
are rather firm owing to the reduced production of lump. 
Contracting is not active, although a few agreements ex- 
pired around the first of the year. The spotty market is 
disappearing and a better steam demand is expected soon. 

The extremely cold weather of the past two weeks has 
stimulated considerably retail trade at Cleveland, and pro- 
ducers catering to this trade report quite an impetus to 
inquiries. In the steam trade the screenings market has 
been the only outstanding feature. Many concerns have 
been caught short of these grades and consequently predic- 
tions of several weeks ago that slack and nut-and-slack 
would reach $1.65@$1.70 in the spot market have been 
realized. Steam inquiries in general continue slow, with 
many industries still pursuing the policy of hand to mouth 
buying. Aside from the strong tone of prices on slack 
and nut-and-slack, there has been no change in prices on 
the other grades in the open market. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field during the 
week ended Dec. 27 was the lowest of any week during the 
year. Only 177,000 tons was produced, or about 30 per cent 
of potential capacity for the five work days. 


Pittsburgh Market Still in Dumps 


The beginning of the new year has brought no discernible 
improvement in the Pittsburgh coal trade. Neither the cold 
weather since Christmas nor the decided increase in steel 
mill operations has seemed to have any influence. Connells- 
ville byproduct coal has been in increasingly heavy demand 
even since the wage advance of Dec. 16.- Prices are such— 
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$2.10@$2.25—that some byproduct concerns contemplate 
buying some Pittsburgh district gas coal on account of its 
being cheaper. 

Production in the central Pennsylvania field in 1924 was 
the lowest since 1909, with the exception of the strike year 
1922. Complete figures compiled at the office of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, in Altoona, show 
1924’s production to be 39,544,369 tons. The production for 
the year of the strike, 1922, was 34,767,584 tons, while the 
average production for the seven years 1916 to 1923 in- 
clusive was 50,382,613 tons, indicating a loss of more than 
ten million tons. 

Production for the last month of the year totaled 59,156 
carloads, compared with 54,074 carloads for November. 
Prices remain about the same. 


Buffalo Trade Still Gloomy 


Buffalo bituminous shippers are as gloomy as ever, 
though nearly all other branches of business are showing 
new strength. The amount of coal available is so great, 
however, that no real addition to the strength of the trade 
is possible now. Better prices are being paid for slack, 
some shippers asking as high as $1.70 for steam, but $1.55 
is the highest that is reported to have been paid. An ad- 
vance of that sort, however, is no real indication of a better 
state of the trade. A slight improvement has taken place 
since real winter set in and it is generally believed that the 
demand will pick up again soon. 

Much encouragement is felt with the improvement in 
steel, 15 out of the 21 furnaces being active at present, 
with prospect of others starting up before long. Quotations 
are as follows: $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $1.70@$2 
for all mine run and $1.40@$1.60 for slack. The price of 
coke has advanced and though mostly for a special reason 
it might not have left the old low level but for the prospect 
of a better demand soon. 

Improvement in industrial conditions at Toronto has re- 
sulted in an active demand for bituminous of which plentiful 
supplies are on hand. Quotations are as follows: Retail 
American anthracite, $15.50; Welsh anthracite, $16; coke, 
$12, wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination; Pennsylvania 
Smokeless, $5.85; steam lump, $6.40; slack, $5.25. 


New England Prices Slightly Firmer 


While in New England there are signs of slightly firmer 
prices on slack from the Southern districts, there is little 
other news of a hopeful nature. F.o.b. vessel at Hampton 
Roads the low figures of recent weeks continue to apply on 
run of mine, and while curtailment of really drastie char- 
acter is rumored there are as yet the same heavy accumu- 
lations at the piers that have been typical for several 
months. There is, of course, bound to be a turn for the 
better some time and it is possible that certain of the pro- 
ducing interests will take counsel together soon to attempt 
some corrective move. Meanwhile there are no develop- 
ments amoung buyers here that will in any way support 
a higher price basis. Current purchases, except of slack, 
are on the part of relatively small users, and the tonnage 
of spot coal coming forward is by no means large. Coast- 
wise shipments now are chiefly being applied on season 
contracts; there is only occasional inquiry for lots of more 
than 500 or 1,000 tons. 

For inland delivery also there is little change in quota- 
tions. A few factors who have ample facilities of their own 
are able to get the top of the market for their best coal, 
but others seem obliged to shade their prices from $5.40 
to $5.15 or so per gross ton on cars Boston. Providence 
prices are about in line, but Portland is less subject to ar- 
rivals on the market and rehandlers there are commanding 
25@35c. more. The present situation makes it practically 
Impossible for the smaller factors to compete unless they 
are in position to use steamers of sufficient size to obtain 
minimum freight rates from Hampton Roads. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania and other districts, 
the market drifts along in the same hopeless fashion that 
has been characteristic for months. A large number of 
operations are completely shut down and many others are 
on short time because of the great lack of business. In no 
respect is the price situation improved; mine after mine 
is producing coal that sells at less than cost in order that 
shippers may preserve their identity in markets where it 
has taken years to establish dependable connections. 
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New York Market Inactive 


The soft-coal situation at New York remains dull and 
inactive. There was no increased call for shipments last 
week and consequently quotations remain unchanged. In- 
dications point to early action on contracts for the current 
year although so far nothing authentic has been learned 
concerning prices. Increased business activity should soon 
be reflected in the coal industry, salesmen report who have 
recently returned from a tour of industries. There is con- 
siderable optimism regarding this year’s business. 

The trade at Philadelphia is feeling something of the 
better buying engendered by the upturn in the iron and 
steel industry. Industry generally has improved and the 
prospects are good for further advancement, although this 
is not so noticeable as yet in the coal buying. The first 
real snowstorm of the winter, last week, seemed to impress 
buyers with the advisability of keeping quite a stock ahead. 
As quite a few operations closed their plants down entirely 
between Christmas and the New Year’s vacation certain 
grades of coal were just a bit scarce. There also has been 
a slight upward movement in prices. 

The contract season has not thus far been productive of 
any particular increase in this class of trade, although 
some consumers seem to be in a more receptive mood since 
the recent. snowstorm. Business at the piers is far from 
brisk, and loadings for export have almost vanished. The 
bunker trade is normal compared with the business offering 
for the past four or five months, and the prospects for im- 
provement are good. Prices here show no change. 

Slack coal is still rather scarce, especially since the holi- 
day lay-off has reduced the output. Orders for three- 
quarter coal show no signs of an increase and this con- 
dition of slack probably will continue indefinitely. 

A blanket of snow last week caused difficulties in coal 
deliveries at Baltimore. Railroad movement, especially in 
the western end of the state, was impeded for a time, but 
despite this fact, sufficient coal was moved through to tide, 
or was already at tide for distribution, to prevent any 
decided rise in price. The export situation continues to 
show some improvement, shipments during December hav- 
ing more than doubied those of the previous month. 


Situation Improves at Birmingham 


The Birmingham domestic market is in much better shape 
than it was a week ago, dealers having moved a large 
amount of coal and those who were not heavily stocked are 
now placing orders for replenishment. Domestic coal, which 
had been standing in cars at the mines in considerable 
quantity on account of no billing, has been entirely cleared 
_ away and the market demand at present is about sufficient 
to move current production. 

There has been some let-up in steam business on account 
of stock accumulations and slowing down in industrial oper- 
ations, but few consumers have large supplies and buying 
is expected to set in on a pre-holiday basis early in January. 
Current orders and contract deliveries are sufficient to keep 
mines going on present basis of operation. 

Mine prices prevailing for some weeks past have been 
well sustained according to reports. 


Cold and Snow Bolster Up Hard Coal ands 


Seasonable temperatures and a snowstorm helped to put 
the hard-coal market at New York in a more favorable 
position in the first week of the new year. There was no 
rush of orders but movement of the domestic coals was 
steady. Retail demand grew stronger and although retail 
dealers have enough coal in their yards to withstand any 
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sudden activity they are keeping their supplies replenished. 
There are many boats of domestic coals in the harbor, some 
of which have been there since early in November last, and 
these have been offered at figures below the current mine 
quotations for independent coals. Chestnut retains the 
leadership in demand and price, with stove a close second. 
Independent operators are making efforts to move egg and 
pea coals. The steam sizes are firmer and easier to move. 
Due to the outlaw strikes in the upper anthracite fields, 
rice coal is scarcer than either buckwheat or barley. 

The Philadelphia market is easy, with the consumer not 
particularly desirous for any size but nut. The present 
state of the market is becoming rather menacing to inde- 
pendent operators, whose prices are 50 to 75c. higher than 
company producers on all sizes except pea and steam. All 
shippers are finding egg and pea difficult to move and some 
of the latter is going into storage. The yards contain 
good stocks of coal, and there is a tendency on the part 
of a growing number of dealers to turn the coal into cash. 
They feel that independent shippers must soon reduce 
prices, and they do not want to be caught with too much 
high-priced coal on hand. Steam coals are draggy, al- 
though the colder weather has helped this trade a bit. 


Baltimore Market Unaffected by Snow 


Despite the heavy snow, coal yards at Baltimore report 
that not only were orders rather slow in coming through, 
but there were sufficient stocks on hand to care not only 
for the present emergency but for a considerable time to 
come. ‘The only real troubles of the coal men came in 
making some of the deliveries on orders they received, as 
a result of the snow-laden streets. The fact that the 
majority of the coal men are now delivering by motor 
trucks instead of by horse-drawn vehicles has eliminated 
many of the troubles along this line, also. 

The Buffalo hard-coal trade has been active since the 
heavy snow came and the demand for stove and chestnut 
continues to embarrass the shipper and retailer. All that 
can be done is to give the consumer what there is of those 
sizes and if the furnace sizes will not be taken the customer 
must wait. As a rule the laying in of full season’s supply 
is not common. The consumer still seems to fear that the 
price is about to come down and to lose a dollar on coal 
would be ruinous. The supply is good, despite strikes at 
the mines. 

At Toronto recent severe weather has caused a heavy 
demand for anthracite for domestic uses and dealers are 
kept busy filling rush orders. The yards have abundant 
supplies on hand of all grades except stove, which is much 
in demand and hard to obtain. Consignments from the 
mines are coming forward freely and no shortage is likely 
to be experienced. The use of coke is increasing. 


Coke Output Slows Down Less than Usual 


Coke production in the Connellsville region did not slow 
down over the holidays as it usually has done. The fur- 
naces have been very far from friendly to the wage ad- 
vance of Dec. 16, expressing doubts whether it was really 
necessary. at the time, hence they have been fighting the 
price increase the wage advance would naturally bring. 
One argument was that the market had already advanced, 
hence the entire cost of the wage advance ought not to be 
added to the market price then ruling. 

The spot market has had a hard time getting up, there 
being so very little furnace buying, but it has gotten up 
now, sales in the past week being at $4.25@$4.50 for fur- 
nace coke, which compares with $3.50@$3.65 ruling just 
before the wage advance. Spot foundry coke is quotable 
up 50 cents further, at $5@$5.50, this comparing with 
$4@$4.50 ruling for several months before the wage ad- 
vance. As to contract furnace coke, that is entirely a 
matter of asking prices, at $5 for first quarter and $6 for 
second quarter, prices which consumers refuse to pay. 





Car Loadings, Surplages and Shortages 


-—— Cars Loaded —\ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Weekendedece2ORLo 24 aeeninn nen e ne ann: aye .099'776 190,133 
PREVIOUS WOOK Eee Ee ee er ee eee ere 956,761 191,854 
Weelkended Decaze nile Lomien sae Mn rate ne niern lk OL 72257, 183,377 


-—— Surplus Cars ——\ -——Car Shortage—~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Decwz2 9247 sean ae ee nee 087298 OOF 3 OS Se Ee Ue ee Pree 
Pecsl4as 924 ea ee 223,431 00:7 DS aera Sek ip ese). 
Dece2431923 een ee ae onal Ler o 43 115,071 
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British Market Holds Recent Gains; 
Trade Far Below Last Year’s 


The Welsh steam coal trade has 
maintained the improvement shown in 
recent weeks, but shipments have been 
delayed by the holidays and stormy 
weather. There is no comparison be- 
tween the state of trade now and that 
of twelve months ago, and though it 
has been possible to reopen several col- 
lieries which had been closed down for 
some months, there are still many pits 
idle without prospect of restarting. 

There has been some contracting for 
supplies over 1925, particularly in Mon- 
mouthshire coals, some of the leading 
collieries having obtained orders aggre- 
gating around 750,000 tons at about 
25s. 6d. for best locomotives and 24s. 
6d. for ordinary Western Valleys coal. 
The Roumanian Government is inquir- 
ing for 100,000 tons of the best large 
steams, deliveries running through 
1925. Portuguese railway interests are 
in the market for 20,000 tons of smalls. 

The Newcastle market is quieter, as 
the collieries are running short of sup- 


Cold Wave Quickens Demand 
In French Market 


Consumption and trading in French 
house coals have picked up, due to a 
cold wave. The demand for industrial 
coal, however, continues dull and smalls 
are neglected. 

The supply of rolling stock to the 
mines is satisfactory. Water traffic 
has been impeded of late by accidents 
in the canals and the menace of frost 
discloses further difficulties. The 
freight rate is steady at 25f., Bethune- 
Paris. 

Deliveries of idemnity fuels in No- 
vember to France and Luxemburg were 
221,700 tons of coal, 225,500 tons of 
coke and 438,500 tons of lignite briquets, 
a total of 490,700 tons. Receipts in 
October were 884,800 tons. The de- 
ficiency of 160,000 tons in deliveries to 
France in November is likely to be 
made up in December. From Dec. 1 to 
6 the total receipts were 149,200 tons, 
including 42,500 tons of coal, 100,000 
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plies for early shipment. Heavy orders 
have been booked for the shipment of 
bunker coals over next year to the 
Mediterranean coaling stations. The 
total quantities exceed 400,000 tons. 
The prices vary with the descriptions 
and range from 18s. 6d. to 20s., accord- 
ing to the brand, which compare with 
22s. 6d. and to 24s. a year ago. The 
French State Railways have ordered 
50,000 tons of Durham steam small 
coals for shipment from January to 
March, at 17s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f., Havre, 
Dieppe, etc., also 30,000 tons of D.C.B. 
steam coals at 18s. 8d. per ton f.o.b. 
The Bordeaux Gas Works has booked 
orders for 10,500 tons of Wear gas 
coals for January shipment, at 22s. 3d. 
per ton c.i.f. 

Production by British collieries in the 
week ended Dec. 20, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,561,000 tons, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with 5,413,000 tons produced in the pre- 
ceding week. 


tons of coke and 6,700 tons of lignite 
briquets, a daily average of 24,850 tons. 

According to a recent declaration by 
the Director of Mines to the Minister of 
Public Works, the French Government 
has now decided not to yield a point in 
the agreement with Germany for pay- 
ment in kind to France. Up to the 
present, the state, in selling indemnity 
fuel to its nationals, has sustained 
losses sometimes as high as 50 to 60f. 
per ton, the average being 30 to 35f. 
per ton. 

The present administration wishes 
French consumers to pay a price for 
indemnity fuel at least equal to that 
it is paying to Germany through the 
Transfer Committee. This would make 
the marketing of indemnity fuel in 
France difficult. 

Receipts of coke by the O. R. C. A. 
during the first sixteen days of Decem- 
ber totaled 183,385 tons, reducing the 
daily average from 13,400 to 11,500 
tons. Up to date there has been no 
change in the price of coke. 
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Trade Lags at Hampton Roads; 
Prices Hold Their Own 


Business at Hampton Roads has been 
unusually dull, in view of the general 
holiday shutdown, but dumpings for 
December, 1,600,000 net tons, were 
heavier than in any other month last 
year. 

Coal moved to tidewater very slowly 
last week, practically all mines having 
closed down. Coastwise trade. was 
fairly brisk, some coal was moving in 
foreign trade on old contracts and 
bunker business was fair. The trade is 
settling down preparatory to a gen- 
erally expected pick-up in business 
early in the new year. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 3, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Brazil: 
Ger. Str. Fredericus Rex, for Rio de 
Janeiro 
Br. Str. Cuthbert,: for) Bahia eee 1,809 
Br. Str. Erlesburg, for Rio de Janeiro.5,372 
For Bermuda: 


Tons 


Amer. Schr. Augusta, for Hamilton... 930 
Amer. Schr. Katherine May, for- 
Hamilton .....°...\s sen ,023 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Bratland, for Santiago...... 2,090 
Amer. Schr. Lieut. Sam Mengel, for 
Quantanamo ..-2J255 eee eee 1,016 


Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana. ..9,457 
For France: 

Nor. Str. Hektor, for Marseilles...... 2,614 
For Ecuador: 

Amer. Schr. Esther K., for Manabi. . .1,210 
For Italy: 

Br. Str. Penrhydd, for Genoa........ 5,914 
For West Indies: 

Br. Str. Dunclutha, for Fort de Frarice. 6,008 

Nor. Str. Songelv, for Kingston 
For Philippine Islands: 

Br. Str. Perseus, for Manila 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Dec. 24 Dec. 31 
Cars on hand?s0.2 55.00 eee .2,174 1,054 
Tons:.on/hand...., 2 eee 142,914 70,883 
Tons dumped for week......... 115,955 137,291 
‘Tonnage waiting... 10 eee 6,000 1,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Cars‘on hand ?s)), . eee 1,752 1,685 
‘Tons on hand).....)-450 ee 113,550 108,200 
Tons dumped for week......... 78,710 8,737 


Tonnage waiting.............. 6,324 1,276 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: ; 


Cars on hands..a0) eee 2,047 1,424 
Tons on hands2,) ee 98,660 69,355 
Tons dumped for week...... 101,677 96,786 
Tonnage waiting.............. 4,575 4,355 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
Dec. 27 Jan. 37 


Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$5.00 $4.75@$5.00 
Pool.10, New York.... 4.40@ 4.65 4 boo 4.08 


Pool 11, New York.... 4.30@ 4.45 4.40@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4 50 4.30@ 4 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.10 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 3.90 3.90 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5. 25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.65@ 4.90 4930 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.55@ 4.70 4.65@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.15 
Pool * 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff Dec. 27 Jan, 3¢ : 
Admiralty, large 27s.6d.@28s.  27s.6d.@27s.9d. 
Steam smalls... . 17s. 16s.9d.@17s. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams... .. 19s. 18s.3d.@22s.6d. 
Best gas........ 21s.6d.@,22s.6d. 21s. 
Best Bunkers... 18s.6d.@2!s. " 198.@20s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
ype; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


James Bowron, vice-president of the 
Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Co., is 
acting as executive head of the cor- 
poration pending the election of a suc- 
cessor to the late president, Henry Lee 
Badham, which will take place at a 
meeting of the stockholders in January. 
Mr. Bowron is chairman of the board 
of the Gulf States Steel Co. and doubt- 
less will decline a promotion to the 
presidency of the Bessemer company. 


The Deep Water Coal Co. is said to 
be negotiating for the purchase of the 
coal properties of the American Fuel 
Co., which operates two drift mines at 
Beltona, in the upper part of Jefferson 
County in the Black Creek and Jeffer- 
son seams. The properties are owned 
principally by Charles B. Teasley, of 
Montgomery, who has operated the 
mines for several years past. It will 
be recalled that the Deep Water Coal 
Co. was organized by L. B. Musgrove, 
of Jasper, and Eastern capitalists early 
in 1924, with a reported capitalization 
- of $15,000,000 and is said to have pur- 
chased some 500,000 acres of coal lands 
in Jefferson, Walker and Winston coun- 
ties, but as yet has begun no active 
operations. | 





COLORADO 
The November report of James Dal- 
rymple, state coal mine _ inspector, 


shows that despite the late fall this 
year the total production of coal in the 
state almost equals that for the first 
eleven months in 1923. Including No- 
vember, when 988,524 tons of coal was 
produced, the 1924 total aggregates 
9,267,592 tons. In 1923 from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 9,287,148 tons of coal was 
produced. It is expected that by the 
end of this month the 1923 output will 
be equaled, if not surpassed, by this 
year’s, according to Mr. Dalrymple. 





ILLINOIS 


With the sale of the St. Louis, Troy 
& Eastern R.R. and the East St. Louis, 
Columbia & Waterloo R.R. the Donk 
Bros. Coal & Coke Co. has lost its two 
railroads that in the past have made 
this company one of the big ones in 
the so-called inner district of Illinois 
immediately east of St. Louis, Mo. 
The high cost of producing coal, to- 
gether with the cost of a modern mine, 
recently sunk, with no market that 
would permit the sale of coal much if 
any above cost, forced this company 
’ gradually to let go of its more profit- 
able holdings in order to keep its mine 
properties intact. With the two big 
mines, one at Maryville and one at 
Thermal, located on the Troy line, the 


problem of selling steam coal became 
a serious one. With the sale of the 
railroads to the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem a contract made for a long term of 
years assures a market for the screen- 
ings with the traction system at its 
power house. The same interest that 
controls the Donk Bros. Coal & Coke 
Co.’s mines still controls its several 
retail yards in St. Louis, through which 
the larger sizes of coal will be marketed. 
The concern is reported to be interested 
in a sand and material company, whose 
business has for the past few years 
been in a prosperous condition. 


The Old Mine at Pana, has resumed 
operations after having been closed for 
over a year. The management. of the 
mine has obtained a contract for the 
coaling of Baltimore & Ohio engines 
and also will supply local demands. 


John Morris, superintendent of the 
coal mine near Watseka, has been made 
chief of police at Springfield, the posi- 
tion having been made vacant by the 
resignation of John E. George, the dol- 
lar a year police chief. Morris for- 
merly lived in Springfield. 





INDIANA 


The Liberty Coal & Engineering Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has leased three farms 
at Yeddo, a few miles southeast of 
Danville, and will open strip mines. 


Joseph W. Stickney, receiver for the 


Coal Ridge Mining Co., has obtained 


permission of the judge of Superior 
Court at Indianapolis, for the sale of 
the assets of the company. Ralph K. 
Perry brought the suit that threw the 
mine into the hands of a receiver. The 
property includes 442 acres of Fifth 
vein coal in Greene County, and in- 
cludes mine buildings, locomotives, cars, 
cutting machines, tipple, screens, pick- 
ing tables, loading booms, electric hoist, 
motors, rotary converters, office equip- 
ment and a railroad switch. 





KANSAS 


After several months of idleness, 
mine No. 19 of the Sheridan Coal Co., 
at Mulberry, has been reopened under 
lease by Thomas Harvey and Pete 
Giavando, union miners. The mine will 
employ 200 men. 


Miners of the southeastern Kansas 
field were paid $500,000 the Tuesday 
before Christmas. Payday was ad- 
vanced from Saturday to Tuesday to 
give the miners holiday money. The 
payroll, which was for the first two 
weeks of December, was the equal of 
any other of 1924. Due to increased 
working time resulting from _ the 
heavier demand created by cold 


weather, an even larger one was ex- 
pected for the second half of the month. 


Katy mines Nos. 6 and 7, near Min- 
eral, have been closed following the 
surrender of leases held by Pete 
Russell, of Mineral. No. 6 will reopen 
soon, however, under a new lease by 
John Reid, Hugh Reid and Frank 
Crosby, all of Mineral. The three men 
have taken over the mine and all equip- 
ment. This raises the number of oper- 
ating mines near Mineral from three 
to four. 


Plans for a first aid and mine rescue 
meet to be held in Kansas next May 
have been started. Leon Besson, state 
mine inspector, has invited operators 
and miners to meet at Arma, Jan. 12, 
at which time a permanent organization 
is expected to be formed. The 1925 
meet probably will be held at Arma, 
where money was collected last spring 
for a state meet which was not held 
because of the demoralization of the 
district. Mines had been closed sev- 
eral weeks at that time as a result of 
delay in signing a scale contract. 





KENTUCKY 


The Illinois Central R.R. has let a 
number of contracts, and has several 
hundred men working near Paducah, 
alone, in construction of the new cut 
off, known as the Edgewood, which will 
materially shorten distance from West- 
ern Kentucky to Chicago. 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
a considerable force at work on Coal 
Tunnel Hill, thirty miles south of 
Louisville, where a big grade reducing 
task is in hand, while the road also 
has some big projects in eastern Ken- 
tucky in connection with extensions and 
connections to the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio lines. 


Numerous coal men from western 
Kentucky arranged to attend a cele- 
bration at Dawson Springs, on Dec. 19, 
in connection with completion of the 
Dawson to Madisonville division of the 
Illinois Central R.R. and of the “Fed- 
eral Aid Road” from Dawson to Earl- 
ington. 


An interesting dispatch from Dan- 
ville is to the effect that the Southern 
Ry. has a crew of twenty surveyors 
working on a survey from Danville 
southeast through Stanford to the Bell 
and Harlan coal fields, connecting with 
the Middlesboro and Knoxville division 
of the Southern, thence to the main 
stem South, giving the road connections 
through from St. Louis. It is under- 
stood that the Southern had a falling 
out with the Louisville & Nashville over 
rental of connections into the South- 
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eastern Kentucky coal fields some 
months ago, and withdrew from the 
field. This is indicated in the survey 
for a company-owned line into the 


territory. 


Elmore E. Manning, Louisville oper- 
ator and jobber, official of the Downard- 
Manning Coal Co. and allied companies, 
is back at the office part of his time, 
following a very painful operation. 


Louis E. Harvie and others, of 
Whitesburg, recently took over the 
Storm King Coal Co., at Storm King, on 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R., and 
will start operations in January, the 
plant having been down for nearly a 
year. The company will have its name 
changed to the Storm King Fuel Co. 


Traffic is at a complete standstill on 
the Ohio River, as heavy running ice 
has driven all transportation equip- 
ment into ice harbors for the time 
being to prevent a repetition of the 
tremendous destruction in the winter 
‘of 1917, which put the river coal-han- 
dling business on the shelf. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Dec. 30 authorized the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R., to take over and 
operate the 28-mile line of the Ashland 
Coal & Iron Ry., from Ashland __ to 
Seaton, Ky., the C. & O. now owning 
the capital stock of the company, which 
is a feeder. The C. & O. also plans to 
take leases on the Long Fork and 
Hillers’ Creek railroad lines, which 
operate in Kentucky coal fields. These 
leases have also been approved. 





MINNESOTA 


Contracts have been placed for the 
Minneapolis public schools as follows: 
Hartzell Coal & Transfer Co., 12,100 
tons West Virginia coal, $7.383; Flour 
City Fuel & Transfer Co., 2,940 tons 
Pocahontas mine run, $7.909, and for 
2,540 tons of splint stove at $7413 5 C. 
Reiss Coal Co., 2,440 tons Pocahontas 
screenings, $6.387. All are on a B:t.u: 
basis, delivered. 


In St. Paul a step is under considera- 
tion to develop a river-front area for 
industrial use for three miles toward 
the Ford plant. It is urged that south- 
ern Illinois coal can be brought by 
barge to the tract at $1.90 to $1.95 
while the new rail rate is $3.75. Nego- 
tiations are pending with two barge 
lines to interest them in_ soliciting 
northbound coal business. This long- 
haul barging of coal has been tried 
before without resulting in a continuing 
business. Experimentally it was rea- 
sonably successful. 


MONTANA 


Montana’s coal production in 1924 
was somewhat smaller than that of 
1928, according to State Inspector 
Griffin, due to oil competition, more 
electric power development, increasing 
household use of gas and increased 
production of lignite in North Dakota. 


A new shaft mine at Jennison has 
been sunk 90 ft. to a 9-ft. seam of 
lignite which is now being mined. The 
mine may eventually reach a _ point 
where 100 men will be employed. 
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Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Coal Trip Bound for the Eureka Tipple 
This operation of the Bertha-Consumers Co., located at Randall, Monongalia County, 


W. Va., has a railroad rating of seventy-six cars per day. 


The tipple machinery and 


screening facilities are modern and complete, including a reciprocating feeder arranged 
to regulate the flow of coal, an apron conveyor and a picking table. 


Coal from the new strip mine of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. is now supplying 
the Montana-Yellowstone division and 
Red Lodge coal serves the Missoula 
division. This supplants all Washing- 
ton coal that has been hauled into 
Montana for railroad use. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


The Washburn Lignite Coal Co., of 
Wilton, is mining from 1,600 to 1,800 
tons a day. This company went on a 
non-union basis last fall. 





OHIO 

Alex Bonnyman, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and James 
Bonnyman, president of the Blue Dia- 
mond Coal Sales Co., Cincinnati, sailed 
for Naples from New York for a two 
months stay abroad on Jan. 4. Their 
time will be spent in Italy and southern 
France. 


With the closing down of the Putney 
mine of the Cambria Collieries Co., in 
South Bellaire, in the Wheeling dis- 
trict, the men employed at that plant 
will be given employment at the com- 
pany’s Webb mine which recently re- 
sumed operations. The Webb mine, 
which has been closed down much of 
the time in the last year or two owing 
to disagreements between the miners 
and the company, will operate steadily. 
Although the working force is being in- 
creased at the Webb plant the maxi- 
mum number of ‘miners is not as yet 
being employed. 


Fred Legg, president of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co., William Heitzman, 
sales manager for the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Co.; John Glaser, vice 
president of the Midland Coal Sales 
Co., and Burke H. Keeney, sales man- 
ager for the Middle West Coal Co., 
were the new directors chosen by the 
Cincinnati Coal Exchange at its annual 
election. These with the hold-over di- 
rectors will elect the officers for the 
coming year at the first meeting in 
January. 


Eugene Dupuis, who has been with 
the Consolidated Mining Co., Columbus, 


for about a year following a term with 
the Columbus office of the Philadelphia 
& Cleveland Coal Co., has resigned to 
become manager of the Columbus office 
of the Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal 
Co., succeeding R. J. Bush, who becomes 
assistant sales manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Virginia Coal Co., of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Dupuis will be succeeded by 
Orville White in the Consolidated Min- 
ra Co. The changes were effective 
an? 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Directors of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co. last week 
declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 23 per cent. Both dividends 
are payable Jan. 15 to stock of record 
Dec. 31. 


Foremen and assistants of the Had- 
dock Mining Co., Wilkes-Barre, were 
entertained at dinner at the Hazleton 
country club shortly before Christmas. 
During the dinner bonus checks were 
given out by the company to the sixty 
foremen, superintendents and assistants 
in attendance. 


It is reported the reopening of a mine 
at Mahonoy City that has not been in 
operation for half a century is con- 
templated. ; 


The mining school at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College will be known in 
the future as “The School of Mines and 
Metallurgy.” This action was taken by 
the college trustees and was announced 
by Dean Elmer A. Holbrook. The move 
was made to more clearly present the 
character of the training offered stu- 
dents in this particular school. Dean 
Holbrook pointed out that for the past 
six years the school has enrolled as — 
many students in metallurgy as in 
mining. 


With the razing of the old combina- 
tion breaker and washery on the site 
of the former Neilson colliery on the 
outskirts of Shamokin and the con- 
tinued lowering of the water in the 
shaft, progress toward what promises 
to be one of the most modern opera- 
tions in the anthracite region, goes 
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steadily forward. The colliery company 
now operating the mine is headed by 
B. C. Osler, formerly of Hazleton. It 
is understood that the Shamokin Coal 
Co., the million and a quarter dollar 
corporation backing the mining enter- 
prise, has been successful in arranging 
for extension of the present tract so as 
to make possible even greater bodies 
of coal than had been anticipated A 
steel breaker is to be constructed, plans 
for which have been completed and 
within a short time estimates will be 
sought from the largest breaker build- 
ers in the region. The improvements 
will cost in excess of $650,000. 


The Kramer mine at Kramer, Pa., 
which was closed lately by the inspector 
on the claim that dirty coal was being 
turned out by the miners, is in opera- 
tion again. It had been idle for half a 
month. About 200 men have gone to 
work. 


The current bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry contains a 
table showing the number of persons 
who applied at the various local offices 
of the State employment bureau. 
Under the heading “Mines,” the table 
shows that in November, 1924, there 
were but 48 applicants for work, while 
during the same month in 1923 there 
were 267 applications received. Em- 
ployers in November, 1923, asked for 60 
miners and this year but 46. Thirty- 
seven of those applying during Novem- 
ber, 1924, were referred to positions 
and during the same period in 1923 62 
were referred to work. All of the 62 
sent to where work was available in 
1923 landed the jobs, but of the 37 
referred to work in November, 1924, 
but 21 received positions. 


TENNESSEE 


O. P. Hood, chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has 
accepted an invitation of the City 
Council of Knoxville to address its 
members Jan. 20 on smoke abatement. 
Municipal authorities and civic asso- 
ciations of the Tennessee city are con- 
templating a survey to discover the 
sources of excessive smoke in that com- 
munity and a campaign to abate the 
nuisance. 
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UTAH 


The new Ogden Radio Club, of Ogden, 
will have as its president Halsey C. 
Marchant, general manager of the 
Superior-Rock Springs Coal Co., of 
Ogden. 


The United States Fuel Co. has just 
broadcast the first story of coal ever 
sent over the radio in this section. The 
data were prepared by O. Herres, 
assistant to vice president and general 
manager Muir and included items on 
the early history of coal mining in 
Utah and elsewhere and some interest- 
ing facts about coal and its uses. 





WASHINGTON 


Seven is the total death toll taken by 
the explosion in the Burnett mine of 
the Pacific Coast Coal Co. Dec. 17. The 
cause remains a mystery. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Merger of coal properties valued at 
$30,000,000 was officially announced 
Dec. 380 by the Hutchinson interests. 
The coal holdings of the Hutchinson 
company and the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co., located in northern, central 
and southern west Virginia, will be 
consolidated under the name of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 


The firm of Cutchall & Gates have 
taken back their Nethken mine, at 
Bayard, formerly leased to the McKan- 
wig Coal Co. and resumed operation on 
Jan. 1. The business will be conducted 
by J. E. Cutchall and J. Warren Gates. 


A dividend of $3 per share has been 
declared on the capital stock of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., payable Jan. 15 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Dec. 31, 1924. 


An issue of $10,000,000 West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co. first closed mortgage 
6 per cent twenty-five-year sinking 
fund gold bonds maturing Jan. 1, 1950, 
was offered Dec. 29, by the First Na- 
tional Bank and the National City Co., 
New York City, at 96 to yield 6.32 per 
cent. The financing is to help the com- 





Warehouse of Phelps-Dodge Corporation at Dawson, N. M. 


A good example of permanent construction. 
makes it necessary to keep large stocks on hand. 


The distance from the source of supplies 
In order to prevent loss a fire-resist- 


ing structure is desirable, especially in a country where the general aridity makes fire a 


constant menace. 
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pany pay for new properties. After 
this is done the company will control 
by ownership or by long-term lease an 
aggregate of 800,000,000 tons of recov- 
erable high-grade bituminous coal in 
West Virginia. The bonds will be 
secured by a closed first mortgage on 
all real estate, coal acreage and sur- 
face lands, mine plant, machinery and 
equipment, leaseholds and other fixed 
assets now owned or hereafter acquired 
by the company except for purchase- 
money obligations on property here- 
after acquired. Application will be 
made to list the bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


ALASKA 


The report of the Alaskan Railroad 
for 1923 sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent refers to “much needed coal of a 
high grade being mined, and apparently 
available for mining on Moose Creek,” 
to which a spur track of the railroad 
has been extended. The report says 
prospecting and mining operations in 
the Chickaloon field and operation of 
the Eska mine owned by it was aban- 
doned in order to foster development 
of the coal mining industry by private 
enterprise. The railroad has obtained 
its coal from the Healy and Matanuska 
districts. It notes movement of com- 
mercial coal in Alaska. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Representative Sinnott, (Rep. Ore.) 
reported from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of which he is chairman, H. R. 
6713, to define a trespass on United 
States coal lands. The bill makes it 
unlawful to mine and remove coal from 
lands owned or reserved by the gov- 
ernment. Violation of the law would 
subject the offender to a fine of $1,000 
and imprisonment for one year. The 
bill was suggested by the Interior 
Department, which seeks the legislation 
as a basis for criminal proceedings in 
coal trespass cases. “Operations of 
coal trespassers are a serious menace 
to the local market which legitimate 
operators would otherwise enjoy,” says 
the department. . 


CANADA 


The movement of coal from 
mines to prairie points was 
interrupted by the recent severe 
weather, which made railway connec- 
tions almost impossible for nearly a 
week. Huge drifts held up outgoing 
coal as well as supplies of empties, 
while a temperature of 50 deg. below 
zero made working conditions at the 
mineheads anything but enviable. Nor- 
mal output at the Drumheller mines 
has been restored and orders for 
Eastern points are leaving daily. 


Alberta 
greatly 


S. G. Blaylock, general manager of 
the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada, recently declared that 
there was something radically wrong 
with the situation in Western coal fields 
when British Columbia coke cost more 
than three times Pennsylvania coke at 
the ovens. With only a double price, 
the Crow’s Nest field could supply 
every Western smelter. His company 
uses only 100 to 150 tons of coke a day, 
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which is such a small quantity com- 
paratively that it could not have a 
material bearing on the question of 
production. The price of coke in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass at the ovens is $9.48 
per ton, and the product is not better 
than what could be bought in Pennsyl- 
vania for from $2.50 to $3.20 a ton. He 
thinks there is no reason whatever why 
there should be this marked difference. 


Reports have been received that, as a 
result of an agreement entered into 
with the men, and the consequent re- 
duced quotations the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Co. has been enabled to make to 
the trade, an output of at least 30,000 
tons a month can be taken care of. 
This will give employment to about 
400 men and should materially relieve 
unemployment in that district. 


W. A. Sherman, president of District 
18 of the United Mine Workers, return- 
ing from a visit of inspection in the 
Fernie and Coal Creek districts, where 
the miners recently broke away from 
the United Mine Workers and signed a 
new agreement with the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Co., says. “The action of the 
company constitutes the most serious 
breach of contract in the history of 
District 18. Their attitude toward the 
starving miners and their families has 
been extremely brutal and they have 
certainly left the road clear for many 
serious industrial conflicts in that 
region in the near future.” It is 
stated by the general manager of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. that the 
company considers it can build a sound 
business and a stable industry within 
twelve months working on the new 
rates. 








Traffic 





Clinchfield R.R. Lease Ready; 
Coal Men Interested 


It is reported that the last of the red 
tape has been cleaned up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
in completing the lease arrangements 
whereby the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. and the Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
jointly obtain the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio properties under a 999-year 
lease, planning to use the C. C. & O. 
as a connection between the eastern 
Kentucky terminals in the Harlan and 
Hazard coal fields to the Atlantic Coast 
Line, thence to the South Atlantic ports 
and Southeast. 

Inquiries are being made in the coal 
trade as to when the physical connec- 
tions will be made, and what routes 
they will cover, as it will open a lot 
of new coal and timber property on the 
Kentucky border. An inquiry at the 
Louisville & Nashville office in Louis- 
ville failed to develop any information, 
as President W. P. Mapother, who is 
handling that end of it, is out of the 
city. However, it will take some time 
to make the surveys and drive the 
connections, which will represent some 
real engineering in view of the rugged 
structure of the mountains. The phys- 
ical connection from the eastern Ken- 
tucky division is said to be about 25 
miles in length and that from the 
Harlan section about 40 miles. 


COAL AGE 


Rate Changes on Fuel Approved 
By New York Commission 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved new rates of the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern R.R. 
on coal, bituminous and cannel, carloads 
(minimum weight 60,000 lb. on box or 
stock cars having a marked capacity of 
80,000 lb. or less, and 80,000 lb. on 
cars having marked capacity of over 
80,000 Ib. and on open cars the marked 
capacity will apply, except that when 
the weight of coal in car that has been 
fully loaded does not equal the marked 
capacity weight, actual weight will ap- 
ply). The new rates per net or gross 
ton from Olean to Bolivar and Ceres is 
$1.89, an advance of 50c.; effective Jan. 
25, 1925.—Sup. No. 7 to P. S. C. No. 829. 

The: commission also has approved a 
new ruling of the New York Central 
R.R. (West) on coke, including breeze, 
dust and screenings, increasing carload 
minimum weight from 40,000 to 50,000 
lb. except that when cars are loaded to 
cubical or visible capacity the actual 
weight will apply but not less than 
35,000 lb. When loaded in box or stock 
cars minimum weight will be 40,000 lb.; 
effective Jan. 21, 1925.—P. S. C. L. S. 
No. C-70. 

The commission likewise has ap- 
proved the cancellation of rates by the 
New York Central (East) on coke, 
coke breeze and coke dust, carload 
minimum weight 50,000 lb. in open cars 
except that when cars are loaded to full 
visible or cubical capacity actual weight 
will apply but not less than 35,000 lb. 
and 40,000 lb. in box and stock cars; 
rates per net ton from Geneva to Erie 
stations, Elmira, $1.51; Endicott, $2.27; 
Painted Post, $1.76; Savona, $2.02; 
Wayland, $2.27, canceled. . Advanced 
combination rates will apply, effective 
Jan. 25, 1925.—Sup. No. 7 to P. S.C. 
N. Y. C. No. C-126. 


The Erie R.R. recently announced the 
following appointments: J. B. Ford, 
freight traffic manager at New York; 
F. D. Austin, freight traffic manager at 
Chicago, and G. H. Reinbrecht, general 
coal freight agent at New York. 


—EE——————————— eee 
Association Activities 





Members of the board of directors of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the executive council of the 
Central Pennsylvania Association of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators met at the association 
headquarters in the Lincoln Trust Co. Build- 
ing in Altoona on Dec. 23, President B. M. 
Clark, of Indiana, ‘presiding. President 
John Brophy, Vice-President James Mark 
and Secretary-Treasurer Richard Gilbert, of 
the district miners’ union, attended a con- 
ference with President B. M. Clark, Secre- 
tary Charles O’Neill, Harry Boulton and 
Rembrandt Peale relative to a successor to 
Clark Miller, of Clearfield, as the umpire 
for the district in adjusting differences aris- 
ing from the scale. After thoroughly dis- 
cussing the matter it was left in the hands 
of Messrs. Clark and Brophy for final 
decision. 


At the annual meeting of the New River 
Operators’ Association, held at the White 
Oak Country Club, near Oak Hill, W. Va., 
M. L. Garvey was elected president, suc- 
ceeding S. A. Scott, of the New River com- 
pany. In calling the meeting to order, re- 
tiring President Scott briefly summarized 
the developments of the year and discussed 
transportation matters. Treasurer P. M. 
Snyder submitted his annual report and S. 

. _Higgins, secretary, comprehensively 
dealt with the work of the association dur- 
ing the year. The following members of 
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the board of governors were nominated and 
elected: Harry Caperton, William McKell, 
P. M. Snyder, M. L. Garvey, Mr. Taggart, 
Ernest Chilson and S. A. Scott. The new 
board immediately after its election went 
into executive session and later reported 
the election of the following officers: M. 
L. Garvey, president ; William McKell, vice- 
president; P. M. Snyder, treasurer, and S. 
C. Higgins, secretary. The association 
named G. H. Caperton and Holly Stover 
to represent it on the board of governors 
of the Smokeless Operators’ Association. 
At the same time Mr. Caperton was again 
named as chairman of the transportation 
committee. 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Mining Institute, of Johnstown, Charles 
Enzian, of Windber, chief engineer for the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., was elected 
president. Other officers chosen are: First 
vice-president, T. J. Davies; second vice- 
president, D. L. Boyle; third vice-president, 
B. F. Baldwin; secretary, William Fleming ; 
treasurer Vincent A. Stanton. The execu- 
tive committee includes Prof. W. R. Ched- 
sey and W. G. Duncan of State College; T-. 
J. Gatehouse, and Patrick Frear, of Seward, 
and W. A. Swift, Nicholas Evans, John Ira 
Thomas, H. V. Brown and Patrick Nairn, 
of Johnstown. Prof. James Killius, director 
of vocational education in the Johnstown 
High School, delivered an address on the 
subject, ‘‘Coal Is Still King.” He touched 
on the possibilities of water power and 
showed that the power from that source is 
insufficient and that coal will rule. 








Obituary 





William C. Johnston, 61 years old, gen- 
eral freight agent and sales manager for 
the Donk Brothers Coal & Coke Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., dropped dead in his apart- 
ment at the Melbourne Hotel, St. Louis- 
He had been with the company for ap- 
proximately twenty-five years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son and one 
daughter. 


Alex McDonald, a well known mining 
contractor in the Shamokin (Pa.) field died 
recently as a result of a wound said to 
have been self-inflicted. Mr. McDonald was 
considered an expert on rock tunnel work 
and directed numerous important operations 
in the Schuylkill Valley. A widow, three 
sons, and three daughters survive. 


Death recently claimed Charles UL. 
Palmer, 56, who had a notable career in 
the Hazleton (Pa.) mining district. Mr. 
Palmer died in Ohio, where he had been 
serving as a soft coal operator. He was 
at one time mining engineer for the G. B. 
Markle Co. He is survived by a widow and 
four children. 








Coming Meetings 





American Engineering Council. Annual 
meeting Jan. 16-17, 1925, Washington, D. C. 
American Engineering Council, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 
Annual meeting Jan. 22, 1925, Ventura Ho- 
tel, Ashland, Ky. Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, 
816 Ashland National Bank Bldg., Ashland, 
Ky. 


American Management Association. An- 
nual convention, Jan. 28-30, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Managing director, W. J. 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 
Congress. Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
- Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
29 West 39th St.,. New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 10, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
89th St., New York City. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary 
Cc. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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New Equipment 











Speed Transformers Easily 
Aligned to Low Shafts 


Two new types of reduction gears, 
known as type H and type K, recently 
have been placed on the market by the 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The type H reduction gear or speed 
transformer consists of a double helical 
or herringbone gear made of special 
open-hearth steel forging and a her- 
ringbone pinion cut integral with a 
high-speed shaft made of chrome vana- 
dium steel. Both gear members are 
heat-treated to proper hardness to mini- 
mize wear. Gear members are ac- 
curately ground and carefully tested for 
static balance before being assembled 
in the gear casing. 

Gears and pinions are totally inclosed 
in a cast-iron horizontally split casing 
with bearing bosses integral with the 
top and bottom halves of the casing. 
Casing joints are ground true to insure 
their being oil-tight. 

The bearings, which consist of cast- 
iron shells lined with genuine babbitt 
metal, are removable and are supported 
in bosses integral with top and bottom 
halves of the casing thus assuring ac- 
curate and permanent alignment. 

For low-speed drives thorough lubri- 
cation is obtained by an improved 
splash and gravity system in which the 
gear dips in the oil sufficiently to carry 
oil to a reservoir in the upper casing, 
from which it feeds to all bearings and 
directly between the gear teeth at the 
line of contact. 

For turbine and high-speed drives, 
an oil pump and cooler is provided, 
thus cool oil under pressure is supplied 
to the bearings and gear teeth. 

The type K reduction gear consists 
of a double helical or herringbone 
forged-steel pinion integral with its 
shaft and a cast-steel double helical 
spur gear. Both gear and pinion have 
cut stub teeth. The gear and pinion 
shafts are mounted in_ substantial 
babbitted bearings of the ring oiling 
type, and the gear and pinion are lubri- 








Gears Run in Oil-Tight 
Cast-Iron Housings 


The herringbone forged steel pinion and 
cast steel double helical gear make this 
a quiet, efficient speed»reducer. 


cated by the splash system; the gear 
and pinion running in an oil-tight, oil- 
filled case. 

The high-speed shaft or driving 
pinion in the type K gear is located in 
the top of the casing and the driven 
shaft is directly under the pinion shaft 
and just below or near the floor line, 
which makes it especially desirable for 
certain types of machines used in in- 
dustries where the line shaft is close 
to the floor. 


Vertical Cylinders Decrease 
Compressor Vibration 


With the extensive adoption of elec- 
trical distribution of power in and 
about the mines has come a demand for 
portable electrically driven air com- 
pressors that can be moved readily from 
point to point within the workings. 
Unquestionably certain kinds of pneu- 
matic tools, especially percussive rock 
drills and similar apparatus are more 
efficacious than those electrically driven. 


Machined 
To Fit 


Heat - treated 
gears - carefully 
tested for static 
balance com- 
prise the run- 


ning. parts® or 
this unit. 
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Utilization of small compressors for 
driving such machines obviates the em- 
ployment of the long and expensive pipe 
lines rendered necessary if a central 
compressing plant on the surface is the 
only available source of compressed air. 

A new line of machines of this vari- 
ety known as Type 20, has recently 
been placed on the market by the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
one of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This type of 
compressor embodies several radical 
changes in design from machines of like 
character previously built. The truck 
is much like that of an ordinary mine 
car except that it consists essentially of 
a steel-casting frame. This is mounted 
on ordinary mine-car wheels set at ap- 
proximately the regular mine-car wheel 
base. 


COMPRESSOR Is IMPROVED 


The improvement of chief interest 
embodied in this machine is the com- 
pressor itself. This is a two-cylinder, 
vertical, single-acting device mounted 
directly over one of the truck axles. 
Several of the structural details of this 
machine have been borrowed or adapted 
from automobile practice. Thus the 
upper half of the crank case, the cylin- 
ders and the water jackets are all cast 
en bloc. The same is true of the cylin- 
der heads containing the valves and 
valve chambers. 

Lubrication is of the fixed level, 
splash variety, that is, oil is pumped 
from the crank case reservoir to pans 
beneath the cranks. Thence it is car- 
ried to the bearings, gears and pistons 
by the aid of dippers on the lower ends 
of the conecting rods. So long as oil 
remains in the reservoir lubrication of 
all internal parts is copious and ade- 
quate. 

The compressor is connected to, and 
driven by, a motor mounted over the 
other axle of the truck. This machine 
may be of either the direct- or alternat- 
ing-current type. Motor and compressor 
are joined by means of an easily de- 
tachable flexible coupling. The smallest 
machine of this type has no reduction 
in speed between motor and compres- 
sor; the two larger sizes are provided 
with back gears. These are housed in 
an extension of the crankcase where 
they receive ample lubrication. 


EQUIPMENT WELL PROTECTED 


Electrical control equipment is 
mounted on the motor end of the truck 
and a cylindrical air receiver together 
with a tank for the jacket water is simi- 
larly mounted on the other end. The 
arrangement is compact yet accessible, 
and all parts requiring protection are 
either shielded or completely housed. 

It is impossible to balance a recipro- 
cating machine of this kind perfectly, 
and a certain degree of vibration is 
unavoidable. In any device of this 
nature, however, the unbalanced force 
of the vibration will exert itself in the 
line of the piston movement. Making 
the air compressor vertical and placing 
it directly above one of the truck axles 
practically places a foundation under 
the machine so that it is unnecessary to 
block the truck in any way. The gen- 
eral construction of this compressor 
and the fact that light plate valves are 
used renders it possible to operate at 
high speed. This in turn means cheaper 
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The Compressor and Its Mounting 


This unit consists of two chief elements, the compressor and the motor that drives it. 
Making the compressor cylinders vertical causes all tendency of the machine to vibrate 


to be vertical. 


Placing the center of the compressor over one of the truck axles prac- 


tically puts a foundation under the machine so that no blocking is required. Motor and 
compressor are joined by a flexible coupling. 


construction and lighter weight for a 
given capacity. 

In addition to the fact that vibration 
is negligible and blocking is unneces- 
sary, the manufacturers claim the fol- 
lowing advantages: The machine is 
compact; it is a truly portable piece of 
equipment, not merely a stationary unit 


mounted on wheels and it delivers ap- 
proximately 20 per cent more air per 
dollar of first cost than its predecessors. 
This compressor at present is manufac- 
tured in three sizes, namely, 5 x 5, 7x6 
and 9 x 8 in., the corresponding piston 
displacements being 91, 160 and 2380 
cu.ft. per minute respectively. 





Electrode Holder Speeds 
Up Production 


A new type of welding electrode 
holder, marketed by the General Elec- 
tric Co., enables welding operators 
quickly to change an electrode burned 
down to a useless stub for a new one. 





Electrode Handle Which Is 
Easy to Refill 


A quick change from an old stub to a new 
electrode easily can be made with this 
holder. 


The operator needs only to strike the 
stub end of the old electrode against 
some object and it will drop out, then 
the new wire can be inserted instantly 
without unnecessary effort. 

The new holder consists of a punched 
fiber tube with a tinned brass plug in- 
serted in the end. A steel spring rod 
holds the electrode in place against one 
of a number of different sized notches 
provided for the purpose. The welding 





Speeds Up 
Output 


The universal 


motor in this 
outfit makes it 
satisfactory for 
portable service, 





cable, running to the source of power, 
is soldered to the other end of the 
holder after the fiber tube and fiber 
guard have been removed which can be 
done by loosening a single screw. 

This holder is so constructed that 
the contact of the electrode is not 
weakened by heat, the spring by which 
the pressure is maintained continuing 
to give equal service at high tempera- 
tures. 


Electric Thread Tapper 
Cuts Labor Costs 


' An electric tapper, designed to drill 
at high speed and having an automatic 
reverse control, is a recent addition to 
the portable electric tools manufactured 
by the Black & Decker Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The mechanism in the gear case of 
this machine is so designed that the tap 
is driven in at a speed of 3850 r.p.m. 
and, by a slight backward pull on the 
machine, the tap chuck is reversed au- 
tomatically and the tap withdrawn from 
the threaded hole at double the driving 
speed. No reversing switch is needed. 

Equipped with an universal motor 
and weighing only 8% lb., this portable 
electric tool will tap holes in steel up to 
4 in,,inyeast iron up to is in. and in 
brass or aluminum up to 8 in. 
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Recent Patents 





Support for Hoist 
Leo D.  Graboski, 
Duryea, Pa., assignor to Vulcan {Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. June 10, 1924. 
Filed June 23, 1921; serial No. 479,846. 


Coal Atomizer; 1,497,792. J. B. Perkins, 


Stop or 
1,497,501. 


Release 
Cages; 


Franklin, Ill. June 17, 1924. Filed Oct. 
8, 1923; serial No. 667,294. 
Drilling Apparatus; 1,498,492. Michael 


P. Stretausky, Parsons, Pa. June 17, 1924. 
Filed July 24, 1920; serial No. 398,643. 


Loading Machine; 1,498,506. Frederick 
D. Buffum, Pittsburgh, Pa. June 17, 1924. 
Filed Jan. 27, 1922; serial No. 532,175. 


Miner’s Acetylene Lamp; 1,498,803. Wm. 
J. Mitchell, Kopiah, Wash. June 24, 1924. 
Filed May 13, 1922; serial No. 560,557. 


Miner’s Drill; 1,499,141. Peter Bagdon, 
Kincaid, Ill. June 24, 1924. Filed Aug. 
22, 1922; serial No. 583,566. 

Apparatus for Feeding Pulverized Fuel; 
1,499,396. Henry Mueller, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to United Engineering & Foundry 
Co.,. Pittsburgh, Pa.” July de leZaeee red 
Jan. ,26, 1923 serial Not 61490 


Machine for Compressing or Briquett- 


ing Coal; 1,499,487. Edgar R. Sutcliffe, 
Leigh, England. July 1, 1924. Filed Dec. 
22, 1923; serial No. 682,266. 


Mine-Car Brake; 1,499,674. John McCool, 
Lilly, Pa. July 1, 192455 #iledasApril= 9; 
1923; serial No. 630,899. 

Preservative Treatment for 
1.499,791. Grant B.. Shipley, 
Pa. .July 1, 1924. . Wiled spec: 
serial No. 681,533. 

Treatment of Coal; 1,499,872. Frederick 
Glyn Price, London, England, assignor to | 
Minerals Separation North American 
Corp.; New York, NY.) July oes. 
Filed April 27, 1922; serial No. 557,018. 


Resilient Connector for Mine Cars; 
1,500,151. John EF. O’Connor, Chicago, Ill. 


Timbers; 
Pittsburgh, 
19,992.35 


July 8, 1924. Filed Sept. 4, 1923; serial 
No. 660,726. 

Coal-Mining Machine; 1,500,352. James 
Walker, Nettleton, Pa. July 8, 1924; 


Filed Feb. 4, 1921; serial No. 442,501. 
Carrier for Miners’ Battery Boxes; 
IES OO FS 0%, QGarl McElvar and Samuel 
Simmons, Nesquehoning, Pa. July 8, 1924. 
Filed April 30, 1923; serial No. 635,765. 


Mining Machine; 1,501,030. David Scott 
Allison, Salt Lake City, Utah, assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. July 
8, 1924. Filed Jan. 23, 1918; serial No. 
213,280. 

Coal-Cutting Machine; 
W. Blower, Columbus, 
1924. Filed March 20, serial No. 
545,148. 

Coal Jig; 1,501,577. George W. Wilmot, 
Hazleton, Pa., assignor to Wilmot En- 
gineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. July 15, 1924. 
Filed Dec. 238, 1921; serial No. 524,343. 

Method of Mining; 1,501,986. Edwin 
Ball, Birmingham, Ala., and Clarence E. 
Abbott, Bessemer, Ala. July 22, 1924. 
Filed May 12, 1923; serial No. 560,394. 

Check Hanger for Mine Cars; 1.502,049. 
John Mervin, Johnstown, Pa. July 22, 
1924. Filed July 19, 1923; serial No. 
652,625. 

Blasting Gun; 1,503,420. Ernest Hutton, 
Fairmont, W. Va. July 29, 1924. WFiled 
June 2, 1923; serial No. 643,078. 


1,505,093. 
Ohio. 
1922; 


Joseph 
Sis 0b; 








Publications Received 





When Insurance Insures, and When It 
Doesn’t. The American Appraisal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This booklet deals with 
the use of an appraisal in the proper plac- 
ing and collection of insurance and contains 
a number of interesting charts on price 
fluctuations and the operation of the co- 
insurance clause. 


Herman H. Sticht & Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York, has just announced a new 
booklet entitled “The National Electrical 
Code and the Megohmer.” ‘This little bouk- 
let is one of a series and relates to one 
of the important applications for re- 
sistance-measuring equipment. 


Tests of Marine Boilers, by H. Kreisinger, 
John Blizard, A. R. Mumford, B. J. Cross, 
W. R. Argyle and R. A. Sherman. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. Bulletin 214. 
Pp. 309; 6x9 in.; illustrated. Price, 55c. 
Part I describes the evaporative tests of 
marine water tube boilers, and Part II the 
Ba usin tests of the Scotch marine 

oiler. : 
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In Year Just Past Production Only 13 per Cent 


Less Than lt 


N EVERY HAND we hear that we have passed 
() through a terribly depressed year for coal min- 

ing. But really the production figures do not 
suggest any such expression. The natural instinct is 
to exaggerate a condition, which after all is not so bad 
as has been generally asserted. The falling off in total 
coal tonnage (anthracite and bituminous) has been 
about 13.4 per cent at most and perhaps, if the pre- 
liminary estimates of the U. S. Geological Survey are 
no closer than in 1923, only 12.4. It is a difficult 
matter to arrive at an exact estimate of the actual pro- 
duction in advance of the full returns. In comparing 
1924 with 1923 it must be remembered that 1923 was a 
comparatively good year, only ex- 
ceeded in its tonnage by 1918 and 
1920 and scarcely at all by the latter. 
Consequently the wailing which we 
have heard has been due largely to 
the shift in tonnage from union to 
non-union fields and to the low price 
for the product. 

Compare the condition of the coal 
industry with that of iron. The pig- 
iron output in 1924 fell off 23 per 
cent or nearly twice as much as the 9 
coal output and the steel-ingot pro- 
duction declined 163 per cent. As 
steel enters into most industries the 
falling off in pig iron and ingots is 
symptomatic of a grievous business 
condition from which coal was partly 
protected. The public must buy coal 
for heating and lighting purposes 
however poor business may be, and 
consequently the coal industry does 
not slump as badly as those which are 
not of such an essential character. 
Yet to judge by somewhat general 
comment it would appear that the 
coal market fluctuates in its annual 
demands more than any other. It is, however, not so. 
Instead it should be regarded as unusually stable. 

Though the tonnage declined only a relatively small 
percentage the bunching of the output at the beginning 
and end of the year and at non-union mines with good 
railroad facilities made the year appear at least to the 
union mines one of profound depression. This impres- 
sion was heightened by the low price at which the 
mine product was at all times sold. In the past ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the total output has come 
from the union fields and the rest from the non-union. 
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PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


In this diagram the solid bars repre- 
sent production of bituminous coal by 
The dotted line is con- 
It is not carried to 1924 
because the stocks of coal on hand in 
that year were not taken after Sept. 1 
and so the consumption of a large part 
of the year was not obtainable. In but 
three years—1919, 1922 and 1924—was 
production less than consumption. In 
1917, 1918 and 1923, all years of large 
production, there were substantial ad- 


Was in 1923 


This year it has been the non-union fields that have 
produced the 60 per cent and the union fields the rest 
of the tonnage. 

Union operators are beginning to wonder how long 
the mine workers are likely to persevere in upholding 
a contract that brings them only idleness and destitu- 
tion. True, the workman’s respect for the Jacksonville 
agreement is not unnatural for he sees that competition 
has in the non-union field resulted in the payment of 
extremely low wages and argues that some such out- 
come will follow in union fields if the union becomes 
complaisant or is swept out of existence. But in that 
he is quite grievously at fault, though not without some 
specious justification. If he would 
avoid his misfortune he can assure 
himself against it by continuing in 
his organization and voting for a 
4 generous, but not an impoverishing, 
wage reduction. But even if he breaks 
with the union and severally effects 
new and temporary arrangements 
with his employers, it is not likely 
that with the present activity of the 
yi other industries in union regions the 
H operators would be able to make dras- 
\ tic reductions. 

The need for men would be bal- 
anced against the advantage to be 
gained by lower wages. A lure of a 
good wage would be needed to bring 
men back from the regions to which 
they have migrated and from indus- 
tries in which to a degree they have 
become accustomed. Furthermore the 
operators in the non-union fields in 
Pennsylvania, where other work is 

‘ available, never have found it feasible, 
since 1893, to cut wages to the lowest 
levels. With increasing activity in all 
lines of business, conditions cannot be 

such as to cause reduction of the present wage scale 
below a level advantageous to the mine worker. 

Furthermore in the endeavor to keep working in 
non-union regions the wages of non-union men could 
not be greatly reduced. In some sections already the 
day workers must put in 23 days of work to get equal 
pay with the men in the union fields who work one day. 
Consequently they must work quite steadily or they 
will not receive a subsistence wage. The effect of a 
wage reduction in union fields or in what are now so 
denominated will be to divert some tonnage from non- 
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union fields, destroy the continuity of operation in 
those regions and so make almost inevitable an increase 
in wage to non-union employees. 

A competition in wage reduction is a distressing way 
to obtain business and profits, but no evidence can be 
found that, even if the union should dissolve, any such 
action would result. Some time ago the casuists argued 
whether it was an obligation to keep a pledge to an- 
other party which both parties found oppressive. The 
operators and miners are faced with just that problem. 
The Jacksonville agreement suits neither, and they 
would be ill-advised to maintain in operation a contract 
that injures them both and is detrimental indeed not 
only to them but to the public also, for it serves in a 
degree to increase the cost of coal, to weaken public 
confidence by destroying values in a large industry and 
to sap the foundations of all business. 
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The citizens of the union regions are not slow to see 
that the question of German reparations, which looks 
so important to those who have to consider it, is not 
nearly so vital to the merchants and manufacturers of 
those regions as a condition nearer home that could be 
solved satisfactorily, if a contract signed by their own 
neighbors, the miners and operators, were treated by 
both as a dead letter. 

This line of argument appeals strongly to union oper- 
ators, men who are averse to ill-considered wage reduc- 
tions and who in the past have looked upon the union 
as a defense against a wage competition which was 
unfair to the working man. That kind of competition 
cannot be more distressing to union labor than is a 
contract like the present, which makes the union man 
a victim of idleness infinitely more demoralizing than 
a drastic wage reduction. 





Prices So Low Union Mines Could Not Meet Them 


marked the year 1924. Strange to say they 

were low even in the two opening months of the 
year when tonnage was higher than in any other year 
at that same period. However, seen from the close of 
the year, the prices obtained appear none too bad. In 
January the price was $2.21 and in February $2.25, 
according to Coal Age index. Thereafter prices fol- 
lowed a catenary curve declining rap- 
idly at first, then slowly reaching a 
minimum and again rising slowly but 
never reaching a level anywhere near 
that which marked the beginning of 
the year. The lowest point was 
reached in July when the price, 
according to Coal Age index was 
$1.98. In the month of December, 
the same index showed $2.06 as the 
average spot price. 

At the beginning of the year the 
low price for spot coal was greatly 
helped by contracts made when coal 
was in greater demand, but these 
sources of revenue gradually declined 
and the spot price little by little 
became more closely the actual price 
received by the operator for his coal. 

The coming year ushers in an 
anthracite wages controversy, for on 
Sept. 1 of this year a new wage con- 
tract has to replace the old. The 
union in the anthracite region is 
strong despite its internal politics. The miners have 
been working steadily. A flood and outlaw strikes have 
reduced earnings but not materially, so the miners 
have money to tide them over a suspension. The union 
in other parts of the country is weak, however, and 
may be weaker yet when the conflict comes. The differ- 
ences of opinion will be hard to settle. 

With the recovery of business which has been unusu- 
ally rapid in recent months the bituminous tonnage in 
1925 should be far larger than in the year that has 
just passed. Oil and gas are becoming less formidable 
rivals; the railroads will be unable to improve their 
operating economy without adopting new methods of 
operation and may easily become less economical, 


\ BUYERS’ MARKET with disastrously low prices 





bituminous coal, 
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PRICES 


The solid bars and the figures in 
this diagram represent the average 
realization in dollars per net ton for 
as reported by the 
U. 8S. Geological Survey; except that 
for 1924, which is an estimate. 
dotted line shows the average spot 
price as reported by Coal Age. 


because the larger demand for transportation will make 
it necessary to put in operation less efficient locomo- 
tives and will cause more engines to be held on side 
tracks where they will consume coal to no useful pur- 
pose. Water power will largely cease to make inroads. 

However, it must not be overlooked that oil having 
been adopted as the fuel at many boiler plants and 
in many domestic furnaces, its use will continue for 
some time after its value as a fuel 
has been discounted, and further the 
electrification of railroads, which is 
proposed and promised, will decrease 
the demand for coal. 

Fortunately the stocks of fuel are 
not unduly high. It is likely that in 
1925 all the coal that will be used 
will have to be provided by mining. 
Jan. 1, 1924, started with a reserve 
stock of bituminous coal of 62,000,000 
tons. By Sept. 1 that tonnage had 
been reduced by 15,000,000 so that 
only 47,000,000 tons were on hand. 
Since then the stocks probably have 
increased but not in any great 
measure. 

Estimating the anthracite output at 
90 million net tons the decline in 
anthracite tonnage from the preced- 
ing year is about 4 per cent. Accept- 
ing 480,000,000 as the bituminous 
tonnage the decrease in the bitumi- 
nous output is about 15 per cent. 

Canada during the past year suffered a reduction in 
tonnage of four million tons, bringing its output down 
to 13,103,000 short tons. The strikes in Alberta and 
British Columbia account for much of this decline in 
output. In Nova Scotia less coal was mined than in 
1923 by about 762,000 tons despite the subvention of 
$150,000 which the government paid to assist in the 
delivery of the fuel. The tonnage in Alberta fell 2,329,- 
000 tons and in British Columbia, 712,000. Canada 
produced, as has been said, 13,000,000 tons; it imported 
17,000,000 and exported 1,000,000 tons in the year 1924 
and so consumed apparently 29,000,000 tons, about one- 
quarter of which was used by the railroads. Once more 
Canada is at peace and should produce a good tonnage. 
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Machine Loading 
Advanced by : 
Bounds During | 
Past Year | 
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Over One per Cent of Coal Output Loaded by Machines — This 
Equipment Is Bringing About Concentration in Mining and Better 
Preparation, Both of Which Are to the Interest of the Operator 


ECHANICAL loading took a 
long step forward in the year 
1924. The large tonnage loaded with 
the assistance of machines is a mate- 
rial measure of this progress. The 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. alone loaded 
with twenty-two machines 14 million 
tons of coal, which represents 40 per 
cent of its output. Inasmuch as, at 
the close of the year, about 400 load- 
ing machines were installed under a 
wide range of conditions in various 
mines of the country, it is difficult to 
say how much coal was thus loaded. 
In its Norton mine the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co. shoveled on 
face conveyors in the “V” system 
about half a million tons. Other 
companies used face conveyors and 
together added appreciably to the 
total tonnage produced by this means. 
Such devices as the scraper loader 
and the several forms of combination 





NotreE—The headpiece shows on the left a 
Joy loader working in a thick seam, on the 
right in one of the upper corners part of 
a trip of underslung cars, box-shaped, long, 
wide and low, constructed of steel and of 
a type such as loading machines will need 
if utmost capacity is desirable. On the 
pent of the title of the article is the Jones 
oader, 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cutting and loading machines con- 
tributed their quota to the tonnage 
produced mechanically. Though com- 
plete figures are not available, 1924’s 
tonnage of machine-loaded coal prob- 
ably can be conservatively estimated 
at 13 per cent of the nation’s entire 
output of bituminous coal. 

At first thought this may appear 
to be a relatively small percentage 
but, as a matter of fact, it indicates 
a rather surprising growth of this 
new movement in the _ industry. 
Sufficient data are available to sub- 
stantiate a statement that the es- 
timate for 1924 is three to four 
times that for 1928. Without doubt 
the machine-loaded tonnage for 1925 
will be greater than the combined 
tonnages of all the preceding years. 
In the next ten years, consequently, 
the tonnages from this source are 
certain to grow by leaps and bounds. 

At a number of mines where these 
labor-saving machines were used the 
output per man employed was ‘in- 
creased as much as 40 per cent. In 
a few cases the production per man 
showed even a greater gain. In 


every instance the cost of mining 
decreased and pointed the way to 
greater savings in the future when 
operating methods have been ad- 
justed to the new machinery. 

Prior to 1924 comparatively few 
loading-machine operations were suc- 
cessful. The trouble did. not all lie 
with the machines themselves. Dur- 
ing the last year, because the re- 
quisites of economical operation were 
understood more generally and com- 
pletely many of the obstacles which 
previously had been viewed as being 
difficult to master were eradicated 
by determined effort. The mines in 
earlier years had tried to substitute 
loading machines for hand loaders 
without making much change in 
their methods. In that they failed. 
They at last realized the necessity 
for wholesale readjustments in their 
systems of operation and the need 
for a reorganization of their per- 
sonnel. The result of this new vision 
is discernible in the methods of the 
intensely mechanized mines. The 
mine workings and the labor force 
are concentrated over a restricted 





area with consequent efficiency and 
marked savings in cost. 

Though concentrated mining had 
been advocated for many years, it, 
for various reasons, has been little 


practiced, chiefly because concen- 
trated mining requires painstaking 
system and entails a rather delicate 
scheduling of interdependent duties. 
Labor too often has been blamed 
when the real cause lay in the 
methods employed. True, labor has 
been inefficient but it has been not 
entirely through faults of its own. 
Efficiency of labor cannot be attained 
without adequate supervision, nor in 
turn can the latter be provided 
without concentration. These facts, 
though elementary, are forgotten 
when the blame is placed for ineffi- 
ciencies on the miners. However, 
one would do ill to overlook the fact 
that in some mines that are con- 
ducted with the needs of loading 
machines in mind the lack of co- 
operation of the labor personnel has 
made the use of mechanical loaders 
inefficient despite every provision 
that the genius of the management 
could devise. 

Perhaps the biggest boon to the 
mine owner, which the loading ma- 
chine bestows, is the fact that it 
makes concentration of the workings 


McKinlay 
Machine 


This combined 
mining and loading 
machine is success- 
fully driving entries 
in the Kentenia 
mine of the Ford- 
son Coal Co. It has 
mined and _ loaded 
55 lineal feet of 
entry in six hours. 
The revolving heads 
cut circular kerfs 
in the coal, and the 
annular rings thus 
formed are wedged 
out. Revolving 
buckets attached to 
the heads sweep the 
coal to a conveyor. 


Jigs Are 
Needed 


Washing is be- 
coming increas- 
ingly general. 
With loading 


machines that 
gather up spawl- 
ing 


roof rock 
and broken part- 
ings, washing 
becomes more 
desirable. These 
jigs are of the 
Pittsburgh type. 
Each has a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons 
per hour and 
washes §- to 2- 
in. material. 
They are in- 
stalled at a mine 
in the Pocahon- 
tas region. 


absolutely necessary. Without this 
concentration the loading machine is 
less efficient than hand loaders; with 
it the loading machine is far supe- 
rior. It not only saves labor in the 
loading of coal but it also introduces 
economies in cutting, shooting, tim- 
bering, haulage and other details of 
mining. 

It is a difficult matter in the room- 
and-pillar system with hand loaders 
to maintain a steady output. Con- 
tract miners, as a rule, will not be 
governed by discipline; if so disposed 
they “lay off” at any provocation and 
leave the day’s work unfinished. For 
this reason it is necessary to employ 
more miners and working places than 
otherwise would be required. The 
failure of one or more miners to re- 
port for work necessitates shifting 
men from place to place, thus frus- 
trating systematic operation. 


MoRE COMPLETE RECOVERY 


Machine loading adds stability to 
mine operation and assures a uni- 
form output from a minimum of 
working places. Room after room 
and pillar after pillar can be mined 
in proper sequence, thus affording 
more complete recovery of the coal. 
It is possible, if so desired, to take 
more than one cut in a room or from 
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a pillar in a single shift so that the 
area of live workings can be still 
further reduced. 

As an example of the economies 
which concentration effects, let us 
consider the accomplishments of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. in 
its Norton mine during the last year. 
Prior to the adoption of the “V” 
system this mine was worked by 
rooms and pillars from which a daily 
output of 2,000 tons was produced. 
This mine is in the Lower Kittan- 
ning seam, only a 5-ft. thickness of 
which is merchantable. To maintain 
an output of 2,000 tons per day, ap- 
proximately 400 acres were con- 
stantly under development, requiring 
24,000 ft. of main-line haulage and 
74,000 ft. of light-steel track. 
Twelve locomotives and 30 head of 
stock were used in gathering and 
hauling this tonnage. 


ANIMAL HAULAGE ELIMINATED 


In 1924 two V-system batteries of 
ten working faces each were in oper- 
ation. Each face was made 100 ft. 
long. The development for these 
batteries covered only 36 acres, from 
which a tonnage of 2,500 tons per 
day was obtained. Main-line haul- 
age was reduced to 12,000 ft. and the 
light-steel track to 12,000 ft. In the 
“V” system animal haulage was en- 
tirely eliminated and, as little gather- 
ing was required, seven locomotives 
hauled 2,500 tons of coal per day 
from the workings to the tipple. On 
the strength of these economies the 
company in 1925 will open up a new 
mine on the “‘V” system. 

Such are the savings which con- 
centration in mining makes possible. 
Even when applied to the room-and- 
pillar system, it will greatly reduce 
the area which must be kept in active 
operation for the production of any 
given tonnage. 

During the last year several com- 
panies demonstrated the ability of 
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machines to load pillar coal success- 
fully. As a cut is loaded many times 
faster by machine than by hand, the 
roof over the machine has little op- 
portunity to work. Consequently 
less protection, either of timbers or 
coal stumps, is required and less roof 
material has to be handled. So 
pronounced is the improvement of 
the condition of the roof which 
speedy pillar recovery affords that 
cuts across the open end of pillars 
have been loaded out repeatedly 
without any greater danger than 
exists when pillars are pocketed by 
hand loading. Under certain condi- 
tions pillars are being slabbed suc- 
cessfully by machines. 


No FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Mechanical loading makes working 
conditions at the face safer. Despite 
the larger quantity of coal loaded by 
this means in 1924, not a single fatal 
accident to a member of a loading 
machine crew has been reported. 
During the last five years the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co. has loaded more 
than 34 million tons of coal with 
machines without losing a man on 
any of the machine crews. 

So far the duties of loading ma- 
chines have not been co-ordinated 
with those of conveyors. Almost 
without exception each is being oper- 
ated alone. Long conveyors, extend- 
ing from the face to the neck of a 
room, would possess little utility in 
room work unless they afterwards 
served for recovering wide pillars by 
slabbing. Much thought is being 
given to the development of a con- 
veyor which might be laid parallel 
with and to the side of the mine 
track, extending from the end of the 
track to an outby point at a distance 
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Conveyor in 
Y-System 


The timber- 
man is erecting 
a. post, to ‘sus- 
tain the roof. 
No delay, no 
lifting of coal, 
no double shov- 
eling, no car 
shifting, no 
waits for cars 
with such a con- 
veyor. Nothing 
prevents contin- 
uous operation, 
with minimum 
expenditure of 
energy. 


equivelent to the length of a trip 
of about five mine cars. 

At this point the end of the con- 
veyor would be elevated to clear a 
mine car for loading purposes. A 
loading machine would discharge on 
the conveyor which in turn would 
load one after another of the cars. 

The co-ordination of loading ma- 
chines with conveyors no doubt will 
be realized first in modified longwall 
mining where roof conditions are 
favorable. 

Inasmuch as locomotives are re- 
quired to handle mine cars either one 
at a time or in a trip for loading 
by machine, the use in high seams 
of small mine cars is no longer 
justified. The tendency is therefore 
toward a larger mine car. The 
standard capacity of the large car 
will probably be established at 5 
tons. From present indications the 
bodies will be built box-like, without 
flares, and will be ‘squatted down” 
over the wheels, the upper half of 
which, therefore, will run in hous- 
ings on the floor of the car. 

These cars will be longer and 
wider than those now in general use. 
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In mines designed expressly for 
mechanical loading the big car will 
have a gage of 44 to 48 in. and a 
slightly longer wheelbase than is now 
used. The box-like body and wheels 


of small diameter (14 to 16 in.) 
will make the car low and yet afford 
large capacity. Antifriction bearings 
are invariably considered a necessary 
part of the large car. There is 
some talk of using tension springs 
in. the drawbar and compression 
springs in the bumper blocks, and in 
some instances the former already 
have been provided. 


BETTER PREPARATION REQUIRED 


Operators are beginning to realize 
that the besetting evil of machine- 
loaded coal, which is the difficulty of 
keeping refuse out of the coal at the 
face, can be overcome, but only by 
the employment of new methods in 
preparation. The idea that coal can 
be picked thoroughly as it passes 
over the conveyors of the loading 
machine has been definitely aban- 
doned. Certain precautions, however, 
are being taken, and others will be 
evolved, to diminish the quantity of 


Jones Loader 


A simple scraper 
conveyor pushes the 
coal from the floor 
on to sloping sur- 
faces, lifting it up 
to car height. Large 
pieces of coal can be 
handled. Twenty- 
machines of 


two 
this type produced 
1% million tons last 


year in the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co.’s 
mines in West Vir- 
ginia where addi- 
tional units are be- 
ing installed regu- 
larly, 








slate which finds its way into the 
mine car with the coal. 

Preparation methods at the face 
are slowly being formulated. They 
concern themselves with two prob- 
lems: First, the methods which will 
insure a reasonably clean product; 
second, the methods which will yield 
the most lump coal. To obtain a 
clean product from a seam having a 
roof with drawslate, 8 to 12 in. of 
head coal may be left unmined. Top- 
cutting is a necessary part of this 
practice. An alternative is to shoot 
down the entire thickness of the 
seam and then pry down and gob the 
drawslate before a loading machine 
attacks the pile. A machine is 
needed to handle this slate and at 
least one company is devising such 
a machine. 


MANY CHANGES NECESSARY 


Many changes in the present 
methods of cutting and shooting coal 
must be made before the greatest 
efficiency will be derived from load- 
ing machines and the largest possible 
coal size attained. Topcutting, cen- 
tercutting and undercutting with 
snubbing are being tried with vari- 
ous combinations of shotting meth- 
ods in an attempt to arrive at the 
best practice. The labor of snubbing 
the coal after it has been undercut 
is believed to be excessive, for which 
reason the need for some kind of 
snubber and undecutter is being em- 
phasized. Experiments are already 
being made with a machine for this 
purpose. The merits of center or 
rib-shearing cuts in conjunction with 
horizontal cuts are recognized, and 
experiments are being made to de- 
termine the limits of their practica- 
bility. 

Long before loading machines 
were used successfully in mines, 
mine owners even where the beds 
were reasonably clean, washed their 
small-sized coal in order to reduce 
the ash content. The better markets 
nowadays almost demand washed 
coal. Consequently, the addition of 
a washer to the tipple of a mine is 
quite a natural inovation, though the 
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Hydraulic 
Shovel 
At the Moni- 
tor Coal & Coke 
Co.’s plant, Wil- 
kinson, W. Va. 
The machine 


weighs 9 tons 
and scoops 1,509 
lbs Of [coals Lt 
requires 6 ft. of 
headroom and 
will clean up a 
coal face 17 ft. 
wide or wider. 


introduction of loading machines 
may be expected to hasten the 
practice. 


USES WATER PRESSURE 


A weakness in the operation of 
the majority of coal mines, which is 
widely known to exist but has been 
given little serious attention, is the 
inefficient and inadequate transmis- 
sion of power underground. Under 
present operating systems the pres- 
ent transmission methods can pass 
muster, after a fashion, but not so 
where loading machines are used. 
Ample facilities for well-balanced 
power ‘distribution are absolutely 
needed if the required voltage is to 
be afforded at every working place. 
Loading machines do not add much 
to the electrical load of a mine, but 
they must be supplied with a well- 
regulated voltage or they will fail 
of their purpose. They will, there- 
fore, cause the operating forces to 
improve a condition that has long 
been a sore spot in the mine oper- 
ation. If they are to do all that is 
expected of them sufficient generator 
capacity, ample copper and good 
bonding must be supplied. 

At a mine four miles from Logan, 
W. Va., is a machine for loading 
constructed by the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., which has been devel- 
oping the design during the last ten 
years. This is the fifth that has been 
built. One is in successful operation 
at an Illinois mine. That shown in 
the illustration is probably already 
at work at Monitor No. 3 mine. An 
unusual feature is the unloading of 
the scoop into the mine car by a 
hydraulic pusher ram. The machine 
is mounted on caterpillers, and the 
body of the machine is wonderfully 
compact. E> 

In the center of the machine, just 
below the pressure gage which is not 
meant to be left on-in service, is a 
15-ton hydraulic jack. When this is 
against the roof the machine is held 
solidly, and the scoop can be shoved 
under the coal with great force, the 
pressure not depending on the mere 
inertia of the machine. Any flaking 
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of the roof does not affect the tight- 
ness of the jack, for the ram auto- 
matically moves so as to maintain 
the 15-ton pressure. Power is fur- 
nished by one 15-hp. motor and all 


‘operations except the travel are ac- 


complished by 800-lb. hydraulic pres- 
sure. 

The motor drives a three-cylinder 
vertical pump, each cylinder being 
about 24x6 in. The travel is by 
direct gear from the same motor. 
The machine swings round like a re- 
volving shovel, the operator riding 
as shown in the illustration. The 
machine is quiet in operation because 
the boom and scoops are operated by 
hydraulic cylinders instead of gears. 
T. F. Downing, of Huntington, W. 
Va. is the general manager of the 
mine and A. F. Marshall, the mine 
superintendent. 


British Progress in 1924 


In the British Empire Exhibition 
Great Britain has laid the ground- 
work for progress in mining in 1925, 
and let us hope it is well laid, for 
nothing exceptional seems to have 
developed in British mining in the 
past year, though there has been the 
force acquired in earlier years still 
operating to increase progress. 
Judging by the report of 1923 the 
percussive equipment for cutting 
coal is increasing rapidly, but chain 
cutting is having an even more rapid 
advance. The British have further 
to go toward mechanization of the 
work of undercutting than the 
United States. In 1923 they were 
cutting 17 per cent of their coal by 
machine, whereas in 1922 not less 
than 63.2 per cent of the coal mined 
in the United States was being cut 
in that manner, to say nothing of 
2.4 per cent which is mined by strip- 
ping. So we can look for much 
progress in Great Britain in the 
direction of machine cutting. In the 
matter of haulage the reactions to 
the British Equine League’s agita- 
tion against the use of horses under- 
ground has not produced the calcu- 
lated effect in the general introduc- 


tion of storage battery locomotives. — 


Some day it will come doubtless, but 
there is little evidence at present. 
Electric mine lamps are gradually 
displacing flame safety lamps, about 
36 per cent of the lamps being elec- 
tric in 1928. 

Safety progress in Great Britain 
follows every disaster. It would be 
well if, in the United States, we 
could be prodded as easily into prog- 
ress of that kind. 
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Twenty Companies in Midwest and West Rock Dust 
Four Hundred Miles of Entry 


Much Dusting Still Remains to Be Done but Great Progress Has Been Made—Care Taken to 
Remove Loose Coal Before Applying Dust—Use Four-Hundred 


F “ROCK DUST by Christmas” 

had been the slogan of the coal 
mines of the West and Midwest, a 
summary checked up on that date 
would have shown some real results, 
but the total rock-dusted mileage of 
coal mines in those regions would 
have fallen miserably short of com- 
plete coverage. The total of twenty 
companies dusting in six states is 
now 400 miles of entry. 

A serious effort was made by this 
magazine to list every foot of entry 
that had been dusted. Question- 
naires were sent to every coal-mining 
company in Wyoming, Utah and New 
Mexico and to every one operating 
in the gaseous fields of southern Col- 
orado. The questionnaire also went 
to every mine elsewhere in the West 
and Midwest that was known to have 
done any dusting or had actively pre- 
pared to dust. Letters inquiring for 
the names of any coal-mining com- 
panies that are dusting went to every 
chief mine inspector in every one 
of the states that had not already 
been covered entire. The accompany- 
ing table shows the results. (To it 
has been added information derived 
from Pennsylvania, the figures for 
lengths of dusted heading in that 
state not being included in the fore- 
going statement.) 


FAvorR LOW-PRESSURE BLOWERS 


It is interesting to note that less 
than half the companies that dusted 
during 1924 adopted V-troughs as 
part of their dust protective system. 
Most of them rely on low-pressure 
blowers to distribute dust of 200- 
mesh’ fineness through haulage ways 
and many inject this fine dry ma- 
terial—shale, limestone from cement 
mills, or adobe road dust where it is 
available—into aircourses through 
holes in stoppings: However, high- 
pressure dusters continue to grow 
in favor throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region where cement pro- 
jectors and compressor units are be- 
coming more numerous. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation 


Foot Hose with Cement Gun 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
hicago, Ill. 


with a coal mine at Columbia, Utah, 
has gone in for heavy projection of 
wet shale of 200-mesh. L. F. Rains, 
head of the company, says the appli- 
cation forms a coating ys to 3% in. 
thick, completely covering the coal on 
ribs and roof, giving each entry the 
appearance of a rock tunnel with 
every crack filled. He estimates 35 
lb. of wet dust is applied per running 
foot of entry. 


MUDITING AT WATTIS MINE 


At the Wattis mine of the Lion 
Coal Co., in which Superintendent 
W. J. Reid is using the muditing 
machine of his own invention, coun- 
try shale is mixed with water in the 
tank of the machine and sprayed 
through every tracked passageway 
in both the old No. 1 and in the new 
No. 2 mine. In the old mine fresh 
applications are necessary every 


three months to keep down the per-— 


centage of coal dust accumulating on 
roof and ribs but in No. 2 mine, which 
is wet, the velocity of trips is lower, 
distribution of fine coal dust is thus 
less active and the mine needs fresh 
muditing only twice a year. 

In the Utah Fuel Co.’s mines, A. C. 
Watts, chief engineer, reports that 
high-pressure application of dust has 
proved far more efficient than the 
service of a low-pressure blower. 
That company saves many moves of 
the compressor unit by connecting it 
with the water lines, thus delivering 
compressed air to many scattered 
points from one location. The com- 


Rock Dust 
Obscures 
Hill 


Evidently the 
dust has _ good 
carrying qualities, 
some of it mount- 
ing high into the 
air obscuring the 
hilltops on the 
right where. the 


dispersion of the 
dust is greatest. 


The machine _ is 
that at the mine 
of the National 


Fuel Co. 


pany, in addition to dusting with 
high- and low-pressure units, is lay- 
ing dust heavily on entry roadways. 
Already 3.66 miles have been loaded 
with 80 to 100 lb. of adobe dust 
per lineal foot hauled in and shoveled 
around the floor. 

The new mine of the Scofield Coal 
Co., near Scofield, Utah, has dusted 
2,500 ft. of haulageway from the 
portal to the bottom of the main 
slope, laying a bed of earth and shale 
and then dusting over it by hand 
about 10 lb. of fine shale per lineal 
foot. The main slope is the intake 
airway and, in that cold dry climate, 
is extremely hard to keep safely 
moist in winter during temperature 
ranges of 20 to 40 below zero. The 
dust is counted on to supplant the 
need for moisture. Bernard Newren, 
mine superintendent, says his com- 
pany is thoroughly converted to rock 
dusting. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation’s 
total mileage of first dusting 
was 205—1385 miles of haulageway 
and 70 miles of aircourse. Second 
dusting covered 95 miles of haulage- 
way and 35 of aircourse and the 
third application, now continuing, 
totaled 50 miles of haulage and 
20 miles of aircourse. 

Another southern Illinois company 
that is going in strongly for dusting 
is the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co. in its huge Orient No. 1 
and its new gigantic Orient No. 2 
mine. In the old mine, 22.8 miles 
have been dusted and 10 miles in 
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No. 2. No barriers are to be used. 

At No. 1 mine Superintendent 
John R. Rodenbush is especially 
careful to see that all loose coal dust 
and fine coal on the floor is loaded 
out before dusting. Also orders are 
that every loose piece in the rib must 
come down, for such loose coal 
forms pockets inviting surprisingly 
large accumulations of fine coal 
dust. When the dusting outfit 
comes along, traveling about three 
miles an hour, the best results are 
obtained by playing the dust stream 
first on one rib, then on the other, 
and finally down the center line of 








the roof. The machine slows up at Air courses and entries without haulageways is found to give an even 
Rock Dusting Activity of Various Mines 
Summary for West and Midwest to Christmas, 1924, and for East up to recent date 
Miles Lb. Per Mesh of 
Dusted Lin. ft. Method of Application Material Screen Type of Distributor Mill 
Alabama 
De Bardeleben Coal Co. 2 3 Machine. Miclomite.te* - "2° We. Wee eres Oe movable Siis.a0 severance AC oa 
' nozzle. 
Colorado 
Alamo Coal:Co........ 2 > ier. aoe. Wak Dry by machine. Shale. About 200 Combination pulver- None. 
izer and blower. 
American Smelting & 
Refining CO:5 0s ee ee ere Dry by machine. Limestone. 80%—200  Low-pressure blower. Dust purchased from 
concentrator mill. 
Royal Fuel Co......... 7 1.4 Dry by machine. Shale. 100%—100 Combination pulver- None. 
izer and blower. ; 
Illinois 
Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co.... 32.8 1.93to 2.7 Dry by high and low Shale. About 200. Concrete projector. 2-unit pulverizer. 
pressure and by hand. Blower. 
Old Ben Coal Corp..... 205 3to 6 Dry. Medium pressure Shale. 92%—255. Blower. 2-unit pulverizer. 
blower. V-troughs. 
Valier Coal Co......... 20 2 Dry by blower. Shale. 70%—z200. Low-pressure blower. l-unit pulverizer. 
V-troughs. ‘ 
Kentucky 
West Ky. Coal Co...... 2 4.5 Dy by mocane. Shale. 80%—200. Low-pressure blower. Impact pulverizer. 
-troughs. 
New Mexico 
Phelps Dodge Corp.... 56 2 Dry and wet by hand Adobe road dust. Concen- 60%—200. Concrete projector. Dust purchased. 
and machine. trator tailing. Limestone. High- and low-pres- 
V-troughs. sure blowers. 
Albuquerque & Cerillos 
@oal Coe reese 19 6 Dry by machine. Limestone. 85%—200. Low-pressure blower. Dust from cement 
Gallup-American mills, 
Coal.iComes, i iosasarnk 5 = Dy by Se a Limestone. 70%—100. Low-pressure blower. Impact pulverizer. 
4 /-troughs. 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & 
Pacific Coal Co...... 6.5 About 2 ary by rpcane and Limestone. 50%—200. Low-pressure blower. 8-ft. ball mill. 
-troughs. 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny-Pittsburgh 
Coal Cotes ace des 14 Zao By machine. Limestone. 80%—200. Medium pressure, Dust purchased. 
movable nozzle. 
American Zine & } 
Chemical Co........ at, 2.35 By machine. Limestone. 70%—2001.. Low pressure, Dust purchased. 
Langcloth Coal Mine... } movable nozzle. 
Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co..... 17 2 to 3 By machine. Limestone. 50%—200!1. Motor-driven blower?, Dust purchased. 
. movable nozzle. 
Hillman Coal&CokeCo. 25 23 to 4 By machine. Limestone. 55%—200!. Lowand High pressure Dust purchased. 
Inland Collieries Co... . 25 3 By machine. Limestone. 55 & 72% Low-pressure, Dust purchased. 
2001. movable nozzle. 
Ontario Gas Coal Co., 
Ontario mine........ 32 2 By machine. Limestone. 60%—2001. Low-pressure, Dust purchased, 
movable nozzle. 
Pickands-Mather Co. 
Mather Colleries..... 10 33 By machine. Limestone. 70%—100!. Low-pressure, Dust purchased. 
1 , movable nozzle. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co..... 35 23 By machine. Limestone. 70%—200. Low-pressure, fixed Dust purchased, 
nozzle. 
Pittsburgh-Terminal 
GoaliCorpic. sor ee 1] aver. 3 By machine. Limestone. 60%—2004 High-pressure, Dust purchased. 
movable nozzle. 
Springfield Coal Mining 
Op ee SARS komen 05 5 By machine. Limestone now Shale later. 50%—200! Low-pressure, Dust purchased®, 
3 movable nozzle. 
Westmoreland Coal Co. 35 About 3 By machines of several Limestone. 70%—200 High-pressure, Dust purchased. 
types. movable nozzle. 
Utah 
Columbia Steel Corp... 2D 35 Plastic. Surface shale. About 200 Concrete projector. None. 
Gion(Coal.iGonn. oe vee 5 5 Plastic. Surface shale. About 200 Muditing machine. None. 
Liberty Fuel Co........ 3 2to 4 Dry by hand and high Limestone. 80%—200 Compressor unit. Dust purchased. 
pressure. 
USSS Fuel Come gs. 12 11.27 Dry by hand and high Adobe dust and limestone. 50%—200 Compressor unit. Dust purchased. 
and low pressure. Blower. 
Utah! Hueli@ote- as aes 13.16 3-6 Dry by hand and high Limestone. 70%—200 Compressor unit. Dust purchased. 
and low pressure. Blower. 
Scofield Coal Co....... 2.5 About 10 Dry by hand. Bumtaceshale, ig aes ils conn en None. 
Spring Canyon Coal Co. 2.5 About 3 Plastic. Limestone. 75%—200 Concrete projector. Dust purchased. 
Independent Coal & 
CokeiCon.. Soe ae. 2.5 About 3 Dry blown on watered Surfaceshalee == # .......... Low-pressure blower. None. 
! ribs and roof. 
Wyoming — ; 
Union Pacifie Coal Co.. 9.5 About 2 Dry by machine. Shale. 90%—100 Low-pressure blower. Impact pulverizer. 
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the mouth of every crosscut to allow 
large quantities of the inert dust to 
drift in. 

“We find,” Mr. Rodenbush says, 
“that spraying aircourses by insert- 
ing a pipe through the stopping at 
certain points is not a success as the 
ventilation cannot be controlled so as 
to deposit the dust evenly. Either 
the air travels too slowly to carry 
the weight of the dust or too rapidly 
to deposit: it where it should settle.” 

At No. 2 mine Superintendent 
H. A. Treadwell dusts all main, 
cross and panel entries with a blower 
traveling at about 14 miles an hour. 
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track are dusted with a cement-pro- 
jecting machine using dry shale. 
The machine would operate success- 
fully through a hose up to 400 ft. 
long furnishing 35-lb. pressure at 
that distance. The pressure sweeps 
the ribs and roof clear of coal dust 
and deposits rock dust in adequate 
amount. An 8-in. fan spreader is 
used as a nozzle. At this mine also, 
it was found that the air current 
could not be relied upon to make a 
uniform deposit of rock dust al- 
though traces of dust have been 
carried 2,000 ft. by the air. 

The dust blower used on main 





1 All through 20-mesh. 2 6-in water gage. § Griffin mill and rock crusher set up but not in operation. 4 95% through 40-mesh. 5 Had not started. Expected to do so 


Dec. 15 Statements show what intentions of company are. 


6 New Holland crusher and a Griffin mill will be installed. 
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and proper coating of dust only when. 


the nozzle is within 36 in. of the rib. 
If the-distance is greater than that 
and the ventilation current or re- 
turn air is of fairly high velocity the 
dust stream is sufficiently deflected 
so that the coal dust is not well re- 
moved nor the rock dust uniformly 
applied. The machine is always 
moved slower past the front of room 
necks, crosscuts and old workings in 
this way allowing the dust to float in 
as far as it will. 

The Valier Coal Co., at Valier, IIl., 
is dusting all tracked ways in its big 
mine with a screw-feed low-pressure 
traveling blower of large capacity and 
is getting excellent results according 
to W.. M. Dickson, acting general 
manager of the company. Using 
2 lb. per lineal foot of entry, ground 
to a fineness permitting 70 per cent 
to pass through a 70-mesh screen, 
the results are so good that dust 
samples in rock-dusted areas uni- 
formly analyze 70 per cent non- 
combustible, which is generally con- 
sidered a safe quantity in that 
section. 

This company also is throwing 
rock dust into intake air currents 
and is dusting inner airways by at- 
taching canvas tubing to the travel- 
ing blower. The results of this air- 
course dusting are not yet known. 


COLORADO EXPERIMENTING 


In Colorado rock dusting is still 


distinctly experimental, although 
the Royal Fuel Co., with General 
Superintendent ~ Samuel Tescher’s 


combination pulverizer and blower 
mounted on a single truck has al- 
ready done good work in the Aguilar 
mine of that company. Mr. Tescher 
thinks 1.4 lb. of dust per lineal foot 
of entry is enough. His machine, 
taking shale in pieces up to 3-in. size, 
crushes the shale to 100-mesh fine- 
ness and delivers it into the entry air 
with the fan which draws the pul- 
verized dust from the crusher. At 
Aguilar mine are two of these ma- 
chines, in the care of one operator. 
He does most of the dusting on idle 
days, applying 3,500 to 4,000 lb. of 
dust in 8 hr. at a total cost estimated 
by Mr. Tescher at $6 per ton. 

Superintendent H. H. Bubb for 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. with coke ovens near the Bon 
Carbo mine, in southern Colorado, 
hopes to have every foot of entry in 
the mine dusted soon. He uses ce- 
ment mill dust distributed by a low- 
pressure blower. 

Both the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
long well-known for its extensive 
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Rock-Dusting 
Machine 


This machine, 
used at the plant 
of the National 
Fuel Co., crushes 
the rock of the 
mine to dust and 


blows it into the 


air current. It is 
hoped in this way 
to make it unnec- 
essary to bring 
the rock to the 
surface and haul 
it back into the 
mines as dust. 


sprinkling and humidification, and 
the Victor-American Fuel Co., one of 
the pioneers in rock dusting as far 
back as 1911, are experimenting with 
present-day rock dusting but have 
not yet settled upon the proper de- 
vices or methods. 


GOOD PROGRESS IN NEW MEXxIco 


In New Mexico is the Stag Can- 
yon branch of the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration, recognized for a year as a 
leader in rock dusting. 

This company has dry dusted 14.7 
miles of motor roads and 17.3 miles 
of airways and has coated 24 miles 
of entry with mud and cement. 

Rock dusting has made good 
progress in the mines of the St. 
Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific 
Coal Co., at Raton, N. M. General 
Superintendent F. A. Young started 
the program actively last July. His 
men have completely dusted the 
Swastika mine’s haulage and air- 
ways and have started on two other 
mines. The total length of entry 
dusted is 26,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. of 
main air course. The company is 
erecting V-trough barriers in sets 
of three at each pair of cross en- 
tries. By July 1, 1925, the company 
expects to have all its mines 
thoroughly dusted. 

The company buys limestone screen- 
ings from a quarry at Las Vegas, 
N. M. This material, 13-in. and 
smaller, goes into an 8-ft. ball mill 
capable of pulverizing 600 Ib. per 
hour to a fineness of 50 per cent 
through a 200-mesh screen. This 
mill serves the whole company. A 
home-made, low-pressure, traveling 
blower does most of the distributing, 
traveling at a speed slow enough to 
make the application average about 
2 lb. per lineal foot of entry. Main 
air courses are dusted by running 
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the blower’s discharge pipe through 
crosscuts at 500-ft. intervals. 

The Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal 
Co., operating near Madrid, N. M., 
blows cement mill limestone through 
its mines using an electrically driven 
blower unit that is moved on wheels 
from station to station, General 
Superintendent Oscar Huber reports. 

The cost of sprinkling with water 
in a country like that in northern 
New Mexico where the Gallup Ameri- 
can Coal Co. operates, is greatly re- 
duced by the use of rock dust. Gen- 
eral Superintendent S. Horace Moses 
says illumination in the mines at 
Gamerco has been much improved by 
dusting, and the miners have made 
no complaint against the dust. The 
workings are considered much safer 
than they ever were when complete 
dependence was placed on sprinkling. 
This company also uses V-troughs. 


CENTRAL PLANTS PROPOSED 


In Wyoming many companies are 
making a start but the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. is the only one to cover any 
considerable mileage with dust. Vice- 
president George Pryde reports the 
total at 7 miles. The operating men 
in that state have conferred on the 
proposal to construct central plants 
to crush and pulverize material for 
all the mines, the cost of the plant 


. and its operation being supported by 


all. However, this scheme has not 
been put into operation. The gen- 
eral plan is to use low-pressure 
blowers and V-troughs. Superin- 
tendent T. C. Russell, for the Dia- 
mond Coal & Coke Co., has 120 tons 
of dust ready to be put into trough 
barriers now building. A blower 
will also be used. General Superin- 
tendent Gomer Reese has bought a 
combination traveling crusher and 
blower to go into service at once. 
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1924 Saw Many 
Improvements 


In Mine 


Equipment 


N ew Power Methods Mark Year 
of Progress—Main Haulage by 


Conveyor Is_ Successful 


Gathering Conveyors 


and 
Appear 


from Pennsylvania to Alabama 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


HE year 1924 showed great 

progress in both mechanica! 
loading and conveyance of coal. The 
advances made in loading have been 
covered in an article by A. F. Brosky, 
and no further mention of them will 
be made here. 

Face conveyors are not alone em- 
ployed in the V-system mine of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., in 
West Virginia; they are also used in 
the operations of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., in Colo- 
rado, the Dodge mine of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co., in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania and in the 
operations of the Montevallo Coal 
Co. Suspended shaking chutes or 
conveyors are employed in one or two 
operations in the anthracite region 
for moving coal down slight grades, 
along the level or even up grades of 
small inclination. A moving pan 
conveyor is also in use in a mine, 
of the Paris Purity Coal Co., Paris, 
Ark. 

Nor has the movement of coal un- 
derground been confined to face con- 
veyors. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
has successfully operated its system 
of belts transporting the output of 
several mines to the Monongahela 
River. The careful planning and 
foresight expended on this installa- 





Notre—In the headpiece, which shows an 
interior view of a coal-mine power plant, 
water heaters and other auxiliary appara- 
tus can be seen in the foreground. In the 
background are the main power units 
(turbo-generators). 


tion have borne excellent results in 
the shape of power savings. Another 
somewhat similar development is 
said to be in prospect. Furthermore, 
the interest shown in this original 
installation warrants the belief that 
it will not go without imitation in 
the mines of other companies. . 


ELECTRICITY FOR STEAM 


Probably in few pieces of equip- 
ment is the substitution of electric 
energy for steam more spectacular 
in its results than in the power 
shovel. The big electrically driven 
stripper placed in operation by the 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co., is an in- 
teresting development, for hitherto 
the anthracite region has not taken 
to the large shovel although it has 
had electric dragline excavators in 
operation for some years. Need for 
greater efficiency in anthracite strip- 
ping methods has long been apparent 
but heretofore contractors have not 
felt justified in making the large in- 
vestment represented by one of these 
big machines. Self-dumping spoil 
cars of large size, or those dis- 
charged by means of compressed air 
upon the throwing of a small valve 
lever, also do their part toward les- 
sening the cost of coal at the Cran- 
berry Creek operation. 

Year by year power for mine oper- 
ation becomes a problem of ever in- 
creasing importance at coal develop- 
ments. Powdered coal has been used 
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as a boiler fuel in several plants at 
the mines during the past year. By 
this means coal of a quality that 
would give trouble in hand-fired fur- 
naces or on stoker grates is ren- 
dered available for power generation. 
Thus the plant of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, W. Va. is 
fired with pulverized bone from the 
picking tables and sweepings from 
the railroad and mine tracks con- 
taining sometimes as much as 40 per 
cent of incombustible matter. 

Only a few years ago powdered 
coal when used in boiler furnaces 
melted down the furnace walls and 
gave much trouble. The ash also 
tended to slag into a compact mass 
in the bottom of the combustion 
chamber decreasing its volume and 
making the removal of the ash diffi- 
cult. Making the furnace walls hol- 
low and circulating the air for com-. 
bustion through them has done much 
to overcome the first of these diffi- 
culties. Lining the side and rear 
walls of the furnace with fin tubes 
which really form part of the boiler 
heating surface seems to surmount 
it entirely. Placing a water screen, 
consisting of a series of tubes carry- 
ing water, a short distance above the 
furnace bottom so cools the falling 
ash as to prevent slagging alto- 
tgether. Increasing the height of 
the furnace is slightly less effective 
in this regard. cok eae 

Several decided advantages inhere 
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to the use of this fuel. Among them 
may be mentioned the easy control 
and great flexibility of the fire, com- 
plete combustion of the fuel with 
small excess air and the high boiler 
ratings that may be attained without: 
difficulty. It is not uncommon with 


this fuel to operate boilers to 300 or 
even 400 per cent of normal rating. 


It is certain that from now on when 
installations of medium to large size 
are to be made, either at the coal 
mines or elsewhere powdered coal 
and its possibilities will be taken 
into careful consideration. 


BETTER PREPARATION 


In the field of coal preparation 
many improvements have been made. 
In this respect the anthracite region 
has been particularly active. Thus 
the year has witnessed the introduc- 
tion of the Rheo-Washer, the Hydro- 
weir (this name has not yet been 
fully decided upon) and the Mason 
flat slate picker. The Chance sep- 
arator likewise has had a greatly ex- 
Several other types of 
coal cleaners have also made their 
appearance either as models or ex- 
perimental machines, the _ actual 
utility and performance of which as 
yet have not been fully demonstrated. 

Many rock-dusting machines have 
been developed during the _ past 
twelve months. A few of these are 
operated on high air pressure but 
most of them employ only a fan with 
which to create an air blast for the 
distribution of dust. Some of the 
discharge nozzles are fixed, others 
movable, and still others are mul- 
tiple, discharging in at least three 
different directions simultaneously. 
Like the art of anthracite prepara- 
tion that of dust distribution is in a 
state of flux, changes and improve- 
ments taking place with almost 
dizzying rapidity. Probably not 
more than one type of dust-spreading 
car has as yet been manufactured on 
a commercial basis, practically all 
those now in use having been built 
by their owners. 


STEEL PIPES MADE ACID-PROOF 


Further improvements have been 
made during the past year in means 
for coping with the acid of mine 
and washery waters. Not only have 
brass, bronze, copper and monel 


- metal been more extensively used 


than previously but other materials 
have been employed. Both in the 


- United States and England means 


have been introduced for rapidly and 
effectively lining steel pipe for use in 
conveying acidulous waters. By 
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means of special machines of the 
lathe type cement grout is introduced 
into such a pipe while it is being 
rapidly revolved. The grout is thus 
spun to place by centrifugal force 
and forms a compact mass of prac- 
tically uniform thickness and density 
upon the inner surface of the pipe. 
Just before the lined pipe is removed 
from the machine the surface of the 
grout is smoothed by means of a bar 
provided for that purpose which 
passes through the entire length of 
the pipe. 

Inasmuch as pipes lined in this 
manner are protected to their very 
ends the metal may be threaded and 
joined in the usual manner yet the 
liquid conveyed can act on only the 
extreme end of the pipe and the 
metal coupling. This latter may of 
course be made of cast iron or some 
other corrosion-resisting metal. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
cement offers practically the same 
resistance to the inroads of acidulous 
liquids as does glass, porcelain or 
other vitreous material. 


IMPROVED GATHERING PUMP 


Several other devices and appli- 
ances that possess strong acid-resist- 
ing qualities also have been brought 
out during the year. Among these 
should be mentioned: A gathering 
pump with a porcelain cylinder or 
working barrel, all other parts com- 
ing in contact with the water being 
formed of acid resisting bronze; also 
a line of valves of various types, all 
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the wetted parts of which are of 
wood thus being practically immune 
from the ravages of the liquid han- 
dled. Si 2 

In mining equipment it is some- 
times difficult to draw any sharp line 
of distinction between electrical and 
mechanical improvements. During 
the year a new design of locomotive, 
both trolley and storage-battery, was 
perfected and placed on the market. 
This embodies nothing electrical that 
is new but in the chassis: of the trol- 
ley type, three-point suspension is 
afforded, the advantages of which 
are at once apparent. In the storage- 
battery machine a system of levers 
practically equalizes the pressures on 
the four journals regardless of any 
slight inequalities in the track. Cer- 
tain other improvements also have 
been embodied in the design of these 
machines adapted from successful 
steam locomotive practice on the one 
hand and from equally successful 
automobile practice on the other. 


POWER DRILLS CUT COSTS 


During the past year the practice 
of sinking shot holes by means of 
power drills has been still further 
extended. Drilling such holes by 
hand is hard arduous work but by 
power it becomes both easy and 
rapid. Inasmuch as such drills are 
usually operated by a man or men 
who do nothing else, they soon be- 
come experts both in the operation 
of the machines and in the placement 
of the shot holes. The use of these 





Cutting with Oxyacetylene Torch 
Three methods of autogenous welding are used at American coal mines, each having 


its own particular advantages. 


The oxyacetylene torch may be used for both welding 


and cutting and may be utilized on small jobs in places where electric current in 


fairly large volume is not available. 


an 
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Spot Welding Worn Car Wheels 


The old adage running to the effect that “a penny saved is a penny earned,’ is 


well exemplified in this picture. 
fail through breakage. 


Few indeed, comparatively, are the car wheels that 
The electric welder makes it possible to repair and render 


serviceable wheels that have developed flat spots of sufficient size to make their use 


undesirable or even dangerous. 


drills thus decreases the cost of coai 
produced and increases the percent- 
age of lump size yielded. 

Mine shops are better equipped 
than ever before to handle the vari- 
ous classes of work that come to 
them. A few years ago autogenous 
welding at the mines was almost un- 
heard of. Today many mine shops 
are equipped to do this kind of weld- 
ing by any or all of the three 
methods available—thermit, the elec- 
tric arc, or oxy-acetylene. Each of 
these methods has its place at the 
mine, as each is better adapted to 
certain classes of work than the 
others. Each has done much to 
make the operation of mine equip- 
ment more regular and lessen the 
amount of time lost through the 
breakdowns that should not, yet 
- nevertheless do, occur. They have 
also been the means of keeping much 
equipment in use that otherwise 
would have gone to the scrap heap. 


DRIVING FANS AND HOISTS 


Where mines are electrified and 
power is purchased, it has become 
necessary to provide some emergency 
means for driving both fans and 
man-hoists. One convenient way of 
accomplishing this result is to install 
internal-combustion engines which 
on short notice may be geared or 
clutched to the machines to be 
driven. An alternative is to install a 
generator of sufficient size to fur- 
nish current for the operation of fan 
and hoist, (usually at reduced speed) 
driven by an internal combustion en- 
gine. Several manufacturers are 
building units designed for this ex- 
press purpose. Sometimes such aux- 


iliaries are installed where the own- 
ing company generates its own 
power, thus making continuity of 
operation, even though on a reduced 
scale, almost certain. Sometimes 
also, particularly where an auxiliary 
generating unit is chosen, provision 
is made for the operation of the 
pumps, or some of them in case of a 
power failure. 


SEVERAL SECONDARY IMPROVEMENTS 


Many improvements and devices of 
what might be termed a minor or 
secondary nature have been intro- 
duced during the past twelve months. 
One of these is a comparatively sim- 
ple yet effective contrivance whereby 
a great number of bearings may be 
grease-lubricated from a_ single 
point by one man. This is particu- 
larly effective on intricate systems 
of shafting or on conveyor lines 
where several hundred bearings may 
be connected to and greased from a 
single point. 

Another machine that might be 
classed in this same category is a 
vertical, two-cylinder, portable air 
compressor for use underground or 
elsewhere. In this machine the com- 
pressor is mounted directly over one 
axle of the supporting truck. The 
vibration produced by the machine’s 
operation is thus in a vertical direc- 
tion and is transmitted direct to the 
rail. As a result of this construc- 
tion no support other than the truck 
wheels is necessary when this ma- 
chine is being operated. 

These are a few of the high spots 
in the mechanical developments and 
improvements of the year just 
passed. It would require far more 
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space than is available to enumerate 
even briefly the many improvements 
and pieces of equipment that have 
been developed and are applicable 
directly or indirectly to the produc- 
tion of coal. 

And now for a short look to the 
future. The real criterion of prog- 
ress, is not how many new devices 
or improvements to old ones have 
been developed or have come into 
vogue during any specific interval of 
time, but rather to what extent have 
expensive hand or muscular methods 
been supplanted by mechanical 
methods. It may pay handsomely to 
employ mechanical energy in place of 
muscular, even though the device or 
machine adopted may be prodigal in . 
its consumption of power. Suppose 
that it costs $4 to hire a laborer for 
eight hours. At best, this man can 
exert continously only about 4 hp. 
Human muscular energy thus costs 
$4 per horsepower-hour. With elec- 
trical energy available at 2c. per 
kw.-hr. 266 hp.-hr. may be _ pur- 
chased in the form of current for 
this same $4 in money. 

With so great a difference as this 
in the cost of muscular and mechan- 
ical energy it is but natural that the 
mechanization of mines will proceed 
in the future as it has in the past. 
Great changes of whatever nature do 
not transpire suddenly, neither can 
the transformation of a mine from 
manual to mechanical methods be 
wrought over night. They must 
rather be the outcome of progressive 
policy and gradual improvement and 
evolution from day to day, month to 
month and year to year. All signs 
indicate that the day is not far dis- 
tant when coal will be produced en- 
tirely by mechanical means—when 
from the time it is first exposed at 
the working face until it is deposited 
in the railroad car or other vehicle 
of transport it will never be touched 
by the human hand or by implement 
held in the human hand. 


BRAIN RATHER THAN BRAWN 


Man’s body is weak and from the 
mechanical standpoint woefully in- 
efficient. His brain is sufficiently 
large and active to be capable of 
guiding and controlling the move- 
ment and operation of a mechanical 
contrivance almost infinitely more 
powerful than his own muscles. It 
will not take much longer to adapt 
our mines, our haulage systems and 
other equipment to the production 
of coal by mechanical means. This 
will mean more coal produced by 
fewer men; it will also mean cheaper 
coal of a more uniform quality. 
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Hauling by Battery 
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Savings Made by Efficient Machinery During the 
Old Year Point the Way for the Future 


Economic Factors Compel Use of Cost-Reducing Equipment—Need for Modernization and 
Profits That Feed Back in Industry the Wherewithal for Further Purchases 
Will Bring About Unusual Advances During 1925 


AST YEAR electrical engineers, 
who had been striving to induce 
their companies to adopt efficient and 
labor-saving equipment, noted with 
pleasure that economic stresses in 
the industry were doing more for 
them than could be effected by the 
most persistent personal persuasion. 
Many mine officials have become 
thoroughly convinced by necessity 
that the future success of their prop- 
erties depends upon the proper appli- 
cation and operation of machinery. 
Positive signs indicate that in some 
instances, at least, greater savings 
can be effected by mechanical effi- 
ciency than by wage reductions. 
Operating officials who have been 
reluctant to spend the necessary 
money to modernize their plants 
have found that they can no longer 
convince themselves that their old 
methods and machines are too good 
to be changed. 
Competition for coal orders has 
been so keen that mining men have 





Note—As indicated by the number on the 
locomotive shown in the headpiece, the 
Hudson Coal Co. has quite a few traveling 
power plants. It will be interesting to 
follow the experience of this company with 
Storage-battery locomotives, because as 
Stated by one of its officials, mining in 
parts of its properties is further advanced 
than in the workings of any other large 
anthracite company. 


By EDGAR J. GEALY 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


been impelled to turn to the use of 
cost-reducing machinery. Indeed, 
some have expressed dissatisfaction 
with manufacturers who have devel- 
oped new equipment suitable for 
some coal regions but not for the 
peculiar mining problems encoun- 
tered on their particular properties. 


ANTHRACITE PROGRESS 


The whole complexion of the an- 
thracite field is reshaping itself. The 
increased efficiency, low maintenance 
and operating costs of new electric 
machinery have long before now 
warranted expenditures for many 
changes, but last year high wages, 
mining costs and competition made 
it more difficult than ever for some 
coal companies to finance inefficient 
methods and machinery. To com- 
pete successfully with other fuels 
and bituminous coal, anthracite com- 
panies are endeavoring to keep pro- 
duction costs at present levels, pre- 
pare the coal better and create a 
bigger market for small-size fuel. 
There never was a keener interest 
in coal-preparation equipment. than 
during the last year. 

The outstanding development in 
locomotive haulage has been the 
successful application of main-haul- 


age battery locomotives in gaseous 
mines and the use of battery-carry- 
ing trucks to transport coal-cutting 
machines and supply them with 
power while at the face. Another 
improvement was the adoption of a 
standard arrangement of contactor 
controls on locomotives so that either 
drum or contactor control can be pro- 
vided on all sizes, as required. 

Several notable mine hoists were 
put in operation, one of which was 
the giant two-motor 4,000-hp. hoist 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. and the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., installed at the 
Orient No. 2 mine of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., at 
Frankfort, Ill., and another, the 
large General Electric Co. single- 
motor 2,000-hp. hoist for the Old 
Ben Coal Corporation in the same 
town. 

Two other large hoists were placed 
in service by the Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration at Christopher, Ill. Each 
of these units has a cylindro-conical 
drum, the small diameter of which 
is 8 ft. 6 in. and the large diameter 
11 ft. 6 in. The drum travels at a 
maximum speed of 72 r.pm. The 
maximum rope pull on one rope is 
28,940 lb. The hoist is designed to 
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make 165 trips per hour from a 
depth of 519 ft. This capacity was 
recently exceeded by one of these 
hoists. 

The main driving motor is a 1,100- 
hp. direct-current unit which is sup- 
plied with power from an equalizer 
set. Each of the two hoists is also 
equipped with a 350-hp. auxiliary 
alternating-current motor connected 
to the hoist through two sets of 
gears. This motor can be used to 
operate the equipment during idle 
periods or when repair work is being 
done in the shaft. The small motor 
has sufficient capacity to handle the 
full load of the hoist at the reduced 
rope speed obtained through the 
gear train. 


SPEED AND SAFETY 


The special interlocks and safety 
features used on this hoist make it 
possible for even an inexperienced 
operator successfully and safely to 
hoist coal and men. All the mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment was 
furnished by the _ Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

A large electric hoist using 
electro-p” *umatic contactors was in- 
stalled by the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. at Lansford, Pa. 

Another successful coal haulage 
scheme was the five-mile motor- 
driven belt conveyor system of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., for transport- 
ing coal from the mine to a shipping 
point. During one day’s run it de- 
livered 5,792 tons of coal 5 miles in 
634 hr., using 6,855 kw.-hr. of elec- 
trical energy or about 1.19 kw.-hr. 
per ton. 

Automatic control of centrifugal 
pumps has proved to be both prac- 
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Automatic 
Pump 


This pumping 
station requires 
only occasional 
inspection, it is 
completely auto- 
matic. There is 
but little fear 
that it will be 


operating when 


it should be shut 
down or stopped 
when it should 
be doing its pit. 
The Buck Run 
Coal Co., near 
Pottsville, Pa.. 
has effected sav- 
ings by its use 
which prove this 
most modern 
system to be 
thoroughly ec- 
onomical. 





tical and economical. Many typ- 
ical examples of automatic pumping 
stations, all of which use Barrett- 
Haentjens accessories, are to be 
found all through the coal fields. 
Some of the most noteworthy are in 
the anthracite region. The system 
has been made so simple that only a 
few pumpmen are required for occa- 
sional inspection of the equipment, 
and the pumps work more satisfac- 
torily thari when manually attended. 
Many pumps, like fans, run almost 
continually, and therefore the sav- 
ings in attendance effected by auto- 
matic control are enormous. 

During the year an improved type 
of multi-stage pump having a volute 
diffusion chamber around each run- 
ner and eliminating the use of dif- 
fusion vanes was developed by a 
large pump manufacturer. With 
this design excellent efficiencies are 


obtained at operating points both 


lower and higher than the normal 
rated capacity of the pumps. The 
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internal passages of the pump are 
designed so that the dividing walls 
strongly reinforce the casing. 

The application of centrifugal 
pumps to mine service has increased 
yearly, and it is quite natural to 
expect improvements in their design 
and operation. During the past year 
the successful use of a non-corrosive 
chrome-iron alloy seems to hold great 
possibilities for future development 
of centrifugal and plunger pumps. 

Fan drives have attracted much 
attention during the year. Engi- 
neers realizing their opportunities to 
effect energy savings by the use of 
variable-speed motors have applied 
many different types of drives. 
Power-factor correction also has in- 
fluenced the selection of the drives 
for fans. Various types of synchro- 
nous motors designed to provide high 
starting and pull-in torque have 
been applied. In the latest types of 
fan drives mechanical and magnetic 
clutches either have been built in the 





A Big Brother Is Being Built to Work With the Many Turbo-Generator Units at the Four 
. Large Power Plants of the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
Alongside of this 10,000-kw. turbo-generator unit, in the Nanticoke Power Plant of the Glen Alden Coal Co.. will 
be placed the 12,500-kw. machine now under construction at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s shops. 


The new unit is probably the largest ever purchased by a coal mining company and fits into the 
general plan of electrification carried on by the coal company for many years. 
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motors or provided as accessories to 
them. 

- Some of the most noteworthy de- 
velopments of the year were made in 
equipment for the generation, con- 
version and distribution of power. 
At mine power plants there was in- 
creased use of higher steam tempera- 
_ tures and pressures. The Glen Alden 
Coal Co. placed an order with the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
for the largest turbo-generator unit 
ever purchased by a coal company. 
This large unit is being built to gen- 
erate 12,500 kw. at 80 per cent power 


factor. The turbine is designed for 
250-lb. steam pressure, 150-deg. 
Superheat and a 29-in. vacuum. 


The generator is to be wound for 


Getting an 
Ear Full 


Listening to “A 
Kiss in the Dark” 
these men had the 
thrill of hearing 
music sent out from 


the Times station 
when they were 
more than 400 ft. 
underground in the 


workings of the 
Pine Brook mine in 
Scranton. 


13,200 - volt, 60- cycle, three - phase 
power. The outfit will be installed 
in the Nanticoke power plant of the 
coal company where it will operate 
with one 10,000-kw. and two 4,000- 
_kw. units made by the same com- 
pany. It will also be interconnected 
with two other power plants located 
in other coal fields of the mining 
- company. 


WATTLESS CURRENTS COST 


Power-factor correction and load 
_ factors have become such important 
problems for the coal industry that 
the activity in the application of 
synchronous apparatus was unusu- 
ally conspicuous. Engineers and 
managing officials have come to 
~ realize that their power bills are un- 
necessarily high because of their 
poor power-factor loads. As a con- 
sequence there has been a marked 
increase in the use of power-factor 
corrective equipment. Mine fans, 
pumps and compressors have been 
‘supplied with synchronous motors. 

The automatic station has become 
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firmly established as an economic and 
operating necessity in the mining 
industry. With its inherent advan- 
tages beyond dispute, a marked ad- 
vance in the application of this type 
of control occurred in 1924. 

There were no radical changes in 
the design of automatic switching 
equipments, but many complete out- 
fits were placed in service. The tend- 
ency during the year was to install 
such types as could easily be handled 
and standardized. For coal-mining 
service this standardization has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that com- 
plete automatic stations are now 
being put in stock by the manufac- 
turers. 

To meet the requirements for coal- 


mine service, one type of standard- 
ized design, made by the General 
Electric Co., is so arranged that 
automatic control equipment for 
single machines may be used in 
either a single- or multiple-unit sta- 
tion with any number of reclosing 
feeders. Thus, great flexibility is 
obtained. These converting units 
may be arranged in any desired 
manner and later be easily changed 
when load conditions require. 

During the year several installa- 
tions of two-unit automatic sub- 
station equipments were made and 
the problem of operating two over- 
compounded machines in parallel was 
satisfactorily solved by the use of a 
load-balancing relay. 

The use of automatic power-con- 
verting equipment represents one of 
the most advanced practices in the 
electrical industry and being such it 
is interesting to note that apparently 
most mine electrical engineers are 
convinced of the superior qualities of 
the motor-generator set over the 
rotary converter. 
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Records obtained early in the year 
show that of the many automatic 
power-converting substations fur- 
nished by the leading manufacturers, 
73 per cent of them were equipped 
with motor-generator sets. This is 
exceptionally interesting especially 
when we remember that the first 
automatic substation in the coal field 
was equipped with a rotary con- 
verter, and the precedent then estab- 
lished—if one really was established 
—has been reversed. 


DANGERS AND TRACK BONDS 


As with many other knotty prob- 
lems, indirect effects may force min- 
ing companies to better their track 
circuits. Electrical engineers who 





have long ago appreciated the fact 
that poorly bonded tracks are direct 
causes for high maintenance costs, 
have started to repair their bonds by 
either doing so as a part of a new 
installation job or by placing power- 
converting equipment near the work- 
ing face. This last method is only 
a temporary cure because as the min- 
ing face advances the feeder and 
track circuits must again be ex- 
tended. Then again, the haulage 
road to the shaft slope or drift 
mouth is always getting longer and 
the center of its load is invariably 
far from other load centers. 

The dangers due to power leakage 
and stray currents from tracks and 
feeders increase in proportion to 
the number of poor joints. Prema- 
ture explosion of detonators and shot 
charges are frequently the direct 
result of poorly bonded return cir- 
cuits. Electric sparks make a vivid 
appeal to the imagination and the 
fireworks at poorly bonded track 
joints and premature explosions have 
no doubt been largely responsible for 
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the renewed resolution of the miners’ 


union to sponsor legislation to make- 


the use of electricity in the mines 
safer. Let the coal companies take 
heed. 

For several years it has become 
evident that the trend of safety reg- 
ulations was toward the inclosure of 
all types of motor starters, speed 
controllers, locomotive motors and 
rock-cutting machine drives. During 
the year, work along these lines was 
greatly advanced. Many open type 
starters were provided with either 
self-contained inclosing cases having 
external handles or were redesigned 
to accommodate inclosing cases. 

Another noteworthy step was the 
design of induction motors of the in- 
closed ventilated type. These motors 
take in air at both ends and dis- 
charge it through holes in the side 
of the stator frame near the bottom. 

Another important development 
was the so-called “frog-leg”’ winding 
for direct-current armatures. It is 
claimed that as a result the previous 
limitations of direct-current ma- 
chines due to the difficulties of com- 
mutating heavy loads or rapidly 
fluctuating loads are now removed. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 


The Bureau of Mines has made 
important investigations in under- 
ground communication, much of this 
work being done by J. J. Jakosky and 
D. H. Zellers. Much work still re- 
mains to be done in studying the 
possibilities of wired wireless which, 
under mine conditions, means trans- 
mission along metallic conductors 
such at water pipes, power and light- 
ing circuits, mine-car tracks, etc. 

The practicability of pure radio 
communication from the surface to 
the mine is questionable. Fairly suc- 
cessful results have been obtained by 
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receiving sets located inside the 
mines when listening-in on high- 
powered transmitting stations on the 
surface. However, the operation of 
such receiving sets is said to depend 
largely upon carrier currents travel- 
ing along rails and wire conductors 
in the mines. 


WHAT’S COMING 


The progress which will be made 
in the present year will depend upon 
many factors. In the bituminous 
field and also in the anthracite region 
the miners will have to learn to 
accept changes which in the end will 
benefit them as much as anyone. 
When a new machine is installed they 
should promptly agree upon a wage 
scale for the men by whom the ma- 
chine is to be operated. The miners 
must learn to realize that it is ex- 
tremely unfair for them to demand 
all the benefits which new devices 
afford. Operators, of necessity, must 
add more machinery to the mines; 
this represents expense and the 
miners must co-operate with the coal 
companies so that the savings ef- 
fected may be used to pay for the 
machine and return a _ reasonable 
profit upon the investment. 

At some mines all the poor power- 
factor loads cannot be corrected by 
synchronous motor’ drives and 
although we will see many syn- 
chronous motor - generator sets in- 
stalled there will be more synchro- 
nous- and static-condenser stations. 

Automatic switches and controls 
will increase in number because they 
have been perfected to the point 
where they perform their functions 
more satisfactorily than manually 
operated devices. An appreciation 
of the enormous savings in labor and 
repairs effected by automatic sub- 
stations, pumps and feeder circuit 
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breakers has been realized and more 
such outfits will be installed even in 
places where attendance is now ob- 
tained from men at other work. 
Improvements in permissible equip- 
ments and storage batteries for 
gaseous mines have now made it 
possible to have wireless mines. In 
gaseous workings coal-cutting, drill- 
ing and hauling will be done with 
power supplied by storage batteries. 
In the anthracite field we can look 
for many changes. As the larger 
coal companies become segregated 
from the railroads, which now con- 
trol them, stockholders in time will 
change. New financiers, some of 
whom will be mine engineers and 
their associates will want to know 
the how, when and why of things. 
More profits can be made by the 
savings in efficient operation than by 
increases in the price of coal. 


AN OFFICIAL PROBLEM 


Mine officials will in future do well 
to be more amenable to expert sug- 
gestions. Too many important fac- 
tors and problems have entered and 
are entering the business complex of 
mining for men to retain the attitude 
that, “I have been in the industry 
twenty or thirty years. Who can tell 
me anything or manage my affairs 
better than I do?” Perhaps, some 
good can come out of Nazareth. 

If we interpret the signs of the 
times correctly the march of prog- 
ress is started again. Those mines 
which were partly modernized dur- 
ing the dull spells of last year took 
time by the forelock and will be re- 
paid. This year, with two impelling 
forces—necessity for modernization 
and profits with which to purchase 
machinery—we are almost sure to 
witness a period of unusual electrical 
and mechanical expansion. 


At Christopher, 
Illinois 


Because 
hoist is 
with two motors. 
one a_ direct-cur- 
rent unit and the 
other an alternat- 
ing -current ma- 
chine, it can be 
yperated economi- 
cally at all times, 
When hoisting the 
usual tonnage the 
direct - current 
motor supplied with 
power from a 
motor-generator set 
is used, but when ~ 
slow-speed hoisting 
is done the alter- 
nating - current 
put in 


this 
equipped 


motor is 
service. 
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HOW COAL COMPANIES ARE CUTTING 
COSTS 


HE PAST year has weighed the character of 

your equipment methods. That weighing will 
continue into this new year, only with more exact- 
ing standards than ever. Clipping costs is harder 
than clipping coupons or drawing dividends but 
neither coupons can be clipped nor dividends 
drawn if the mechanical scheme that will save | 
cost is not installed. So we have chosen for this 
insert a few of the more important of the means 
by which coal companies are cutting costs. 





Every year brings its changes. If you look at 
the mines of today and see how they have changed 
their manner of operation from those customary 
in years past it will be easy to realize that it is 
no inconsiderable revision that each year|has made 
and will make with ever-increasing rapidity. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—Near the Face 

























IN LOW BEDS face convey- 
ors are being used, as on the 
left above. These save lifting 
bottom between entries and 
make longwall more feasible. 

Room hoists also save ex- 
pense and gathering equip- 
ment where grades are adverse. 
See illustration above on right. 
Low bodied cars save lifting 
bottom and much loading 
labor. The wagons will carry 
a large capacity despite in- 
sufficient head room. 

A loading machine in West 
Virginia is reducing the cost 
of lifting coal from the face 
and depositing it in cars. This 
is the machine shown at work 
on the right. 


REEL locomotives gather coal expeditiously from 
room faces regardless of grades and coal thickness. See 
illustration above. 


Drills may be shaped accurately and at less black- 
smith cost by the drill-shaper on right. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Their Haulage 





PERMANENT 
portals, well-laid 
tracks, large-capacity 
cars and good over- 
head construction as 
in the illustration 
above are other 
means of reducing 


SELF-ACTING doors 
eliminate delays, haulage 
accidents and door tend- 
ers. They are not left 
open and so make your 
costly air do its work, 


costs, The trip- often saving lives. See 
maker and the con- illustration above. 
veyors shown on right 


save time and money 
at the tipple of a big 
Kentucky coal opera- 
tion. 


SECTIONALIZING 
equipment saves power, pre- 
vents fires and accidents. 


vai 


WELL-COVERED pipe prevent steam 
losses which may easily exceed the quantity of 
steam actually used in the prime mover. 






i } 


STEEL timbers, such as are shown in illustra- 
tion above, afford permanency, safety, ventila- 
tion economy and saving in space, thus paying a 
profit on the money invested in them. 

Care and system in handling powder such as 
shown on the right prevent expensive accidents. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Fans and Pumps 


THE ILLUSTRATION above shows the 
pump unit that now does the work of the big 
reciprocating pump that formerly occupied the 
big room above it, doing the work more ef- 
ficiently, partly because of its automatic action. 





MOTOR DRIVEN centrifugal pumps as on 
the upper right illustration have large capacity 
and save in space and first cost. When they 
stand idle as they sometimes do there is less 
interest loss. 

The large empty room on the upper left has 
been vacated by a big reciprocator and in its 
place, dimly seen at the rear is the centrifugal 
pump which has replaced it. 


THE FAN shown above is a blower for 
giving suitable draft to a battery of boilers. 
In the rear of the left illustration is a fan shaft 
running on anti-friction bearings. It used to 
be customary to install an ordinary pedestal, 
but the change to the anti-friction type is 
earning dividends for those wise enough to 
provide them. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Power Plants 


SYNCHRONOUS motors 
improve power factor. Oper- 
ators are learning that with 
the use of synchronous motors 
they can save money. Not 
only load factors must be 
watched if economy is to be 
achieved. The _ illustration 
on the right is a good ex- 
ample of such an installation. 


MECHANICAL sstok- 
ers make it possible to 
burn the coal that the 
market refuses or buys 
with reluctance and at a 
low figure. 


STEAM turbines make the 
utmost use of the steam sup- 
plied to them, saving coal 
and therefore labor and also 
occupying minimum power- 
house space. The turbine on 
the right is a good example 
of such equipment. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—By Electrical Means 




























VOLTAGE is stepped up so 
that power distribution con- 
ductors can be made with less 
copper. The illustration on 
the left shows a well-arranged 
power station with proper pro- 
tection from lightning. 


FANS electrically driven through a speed reducer 
save the use of long steam pipe lines which are pro- 
lific wasters of expensive energy. The speed reducer 
eliminates open-type gear trains which are not only 
subject to breakage but being dirty and ill-lubricated 
are uneconomical in operation. 





A HOIST changed from a 
steam to an electrical unit is 
shown on left. One large com- 
pany is having all its hoists so 
converted and if a mine owner 
is getting all the coal he wants 
with the present equipment and 
it is still good such a change is 
to be recommended. It gives 
him the cost saving without so 
much expense. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Many Ways 


MANY operators are 
cleaning their slate as well 
as their coal as in the illus- 
tration above on left. Thus 
no coal is lost to the refuse 
bank. Some still have trains 
of exposed gears like those on 
the upper right with every 
tooth grinding on coal dust, 
making a prodigious noise. 
Every little while the break- 
ing of a tooth shows the bad 
conditions under which these 
gears operate. Electric weld- 
ing of rail bonds, as is illus- 
trated on the right, gives a 
good current return, saving 
the burning of equipment and 
loss of power. Rotary dumps 
as below save time in dump- 
ing. 





_A GOOD lamp house with proper charging rack and pro- 
visions for adjusting flame safety lamps will prove an 
economy. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Unusual Ways 






A WELL-EQUIPPED clean bright store like that above heightens 
morale, brings good workmen and profit. 


WELL-PAINTED dwellings 
save the lumber and create morale. 
A paint-spray makes the cost quite 
reasonable. 


BELTS CONVEY material eco- 
nomically. They are found every- 
where in industry. No one can tell 
why the coal industry has been so 
slow to give them their proper 
place. The illustration above shows 
a belt for conveying rock from the 
picking table. 

The tractor is useful everywhere 
around the mine, hauling rails, logs 
and wagons. On the right it is 
proving useful in transporting mine 
wagons on a track. 
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Coal Vessels in Boston Harbor 


Tidewater Coal 
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in 1924 Was Lowest 


Since 1919 Except for Strike Year 


With Few Exceptions Supply at Loading Ports Was in Ex- 
cess of Demand—Low Prices Played Part in Switch from 
Oil Back to Coal—Exports Fell Off Nearly 10 per Cent 


HIRTY-three million net tons of 

bituminous coal was dumped at 
the five principal Atlantic ports dur- 
ing 1924 as compared with 37,500,- 
000 tons in 1923. 

The year began with very large 
stocks in New England and other 
consuming coastwise territory which 
had been accumulated during the 
previous year, and these stocks in 
consumers’ bins were the dominant 
factor in the marketing of coal 
throughout the entire year. The 
current supply of coal at loading 
ports, with a few exceptions, has been 
in excess of the demand, with the 
result that lower prices have ob- 
tained on tidewater coal than on coal 
sold at the mines for inland delivery. 





Notr—The headpiece shows coal boats in 
Boston Harbor handling Pocahontas coal. 
The skyline at the left is marked by chim- 
neys of Edison Electric Illuminating Co.’s 
power plant, a large consumer of coal. 


By J. S. BuRRows 


Undoubtedly much coal was con- 
signed to tidewater piers to relieve 
the mines of surplus production, and 
the sacrifice of this surplus coal in 
the tidewater market made prices ap- 
pear much lower at times than the 
general level of other markets. 





These low prices, which have been 
at or below the cost of production, 
have not been an unmixed evil, how- 
ever. In one sense the tidewater 
shippers have been buying back the 
oil-burning plants in New England 
which had changed several years ago 


Summary of Tidewater Bituminous Coal Business 1920-1924 
(In Net Tons) 


1920 

By Ports 
Teun OTe: Seo terforo nel ecole erase smchenesare 14,825,000 
Eat CLelp at eis catia sietarer din t0 ors. op vie witeveuehs 6,191,000 
MIGMIIDOLG ich erie hrc iou eher ons wile stad < 7,831,000 
PT aM COMTCORGE:, Cains b,re%t e.e)e 0.80 50 He 24,026,000 
GAMTIORDGD oribhas, aiuto t1a- dred sie scane bts 911;000 
TMAD Be Bip Sr oa a a 53,784,000 

By Destinations 
Coastwise to New England........... 10,457,000 
HER DULTR Me eUR ET Fotis o iie,s baat cones 21,778,000 
TER Wars dee A SR a a ae 9,171,000 
PCR DER ta areieh, te ek, Kok Meeiree wee 3,410,000 
O@tbersponnia ree \ ul Gatien fle wualee 8,968,000 
A Test etlOS citi a Mars, sales 53,784,000 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
11,912,000  7,440.000 ‘10,800,000 
3'641,000 2,158,600 3,893,000 
4,136,000 1,917,000 5,068,000 
17,242,000 16,626,000 _17,384.000 
392,000 332,000 376,000 
37,323,000 28,473,000 37,521,000 
8,859,000 10,892,000 13,374,000 
9/633,000 1,613,000 5,122,000 
8,135,000 4,577,000 5,442,000 
3'251,000  3.332,000 4.460.000 
7,445,000 8,059,000 —*9, 123,000 
37,323,000 28,473,000 37,521,000 
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from coal to oil, with a considerable 
saving to themselves. A number of 
the largest plants have converted 
back to coal and others are discover- 
ing that economies can be effected by 
using coal instead of oil. Even with 
allowance for a fair margin of profit 
to the mine operator, with a level 
above the present prices for tide- 
water coal, the widening differential 
between coal and oil means that 
many more plants will convert to 
coal as old oil contracts expire dur- 
ing this new year. 


NEW ENGLAND GETS 35 PER CENT 


In the distribution of the total 
tidewater tonnage, 35 per cent went 
to New England and 14 per cent, or 
approximately 4,600,000 tons, was 
destined for export to foreign coun- 
tries. Export shipments were a half 
million tons less than in 1923. The 
bunkering of steamships required 15 
per cent of the tonnage, or nearly 
five million tons. The business done 
inside the capes of Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays from the piers 
within these capes took 11 per cent 
of the total, while all other require- 
ments took 25 per cent of the ton- 
nage. 


HAMPTON ROADS CHIEF SOURCE 


Hampton Roads, on which are 
located the three largest coal ter- 
minals of the Atlantic Coast, near 
Norfolk and Newport News, stands 
as the leading source of tidewater 
coal. These piers handled 54 per 
cent of the total tidewater business 
in 1924, and more than half the ship- 
ments from these terminals moved 
up the coast to New England dis- 
charging plants. Local needs are 
comparatively light at the cities 
located on Hampton Roads, so that 
nearly all of the tonnage loaded 
there in addition to coal for New 
England, is exported, furnished to 
steamers for their own use or sent to 
other coastwise points. The gain in 
dumping from year to year has been 
fairly constant, and has now reached 
the 18,000,000-ton mark, but Hamp- 
ton Roads has not reached the phys- 
ical capacity of its facilities. 


OTHER PoRTs SHOW LOSS 


New York, the second largest tide- 
water coal port, with 27 per cent of 
the dumpings, showed a slight loss as 
compared with the previous year, 
and Philadelphia, with 8 per cent, 
also showed a loss. 

Baltimore, at the upper end of 
Chesapeake Bay, always in competi- 
tion with Hampton Roads for coast- 
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wise as well as export business, 
dumped 9 per cent of the tonnage, a 
loss of 40 per cent. Charleston han- 
dled less than 1 per cent of the busi- 
ness and also showed a considerable 
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Taken altogether the combined 
ports handled 14 per cent less ton- 
nage in 1924 than in 1923 and the 
total shipments were the lowest in 
five years, with the single exception 


loss. 


of the strike year of 1922. 





Destination of Bituminous Coal Shipped to Tidewater 
In 1924 by Months 










NEW YORK 
New Inside Other 
Month England Export Bunkers Capes Tonnage Total 
JTSAHUALY ee IN eke, os ceo kw « 104,000}... ee 206,000 "20a 564,000 874,000 
Febraurys peers ees 97,000 37 ee eee 190;000 ~ (exe 496,000 783,000 
March iy.» are ner aen tcc. ke as 96,055) saree 178,307. (Seen 518,827 793,189 
‘April Bee See ere A toss s,s 76,988 2 te eee 188,376 eee 397,542 662,906 
May che ee os ees ais aie) 73,2002 Vane 154,592 Sse 466,503 694,300 
SUNG ee ee tere esis’. soles 69,5377 xe 196:997,.” See 475,169 741,703 
Bb one cats cae Wek.) ee a 71,439. eee 162,520 9 eee 490,477 724,416 
AUZUStS Se Sees fs ces 86,435 Ween 158,576." .aneere 446,848 691,859 | 
Septem bere tee eee seo scsi ates a $1,052.45 ere 163,412" aoc 451,189 698,653 
Octobersseee eae tousiies bes 89,242 105 180,028) eee 543,598 812,973 
Novembert:ce pemreten ess iteus ass 70,345." 2 eee 155;514 See 514,158 740,017 
December eee se «sree ace 102°258 Sea ee 162,725." fone 523,141 - 788,124 
Total epee Fosse 8G 1,017,531 105° |2,097/052) eee 5,887,452 9,004,960 
PHILADELPHIA 

SANUALY EEE ec ces 28 49,000 16,000 2,200 160,000 1,000 248,000 
EP EDrUALY Knee Moe ss a ces 57,000 5,000 37,000 169,000 = ee 268,000 
Marcle: ie cieetnae ee ns: 55,634 604 19,929 158,53.) oeseeeree 234,898 
A prilive ste ere tales eas a 17,741 24,430 28,839 144,985) 2 ee 215,995 
May tee pee EME ec 6 os eos x 31,6230 eee 29,051 139,663 840 201,182 
SUG eee rch 6 5 as 5s) wie ale 34,578 4,514 23,839 153,477 eee 216,408 
JULY: se Ee ace sees s 43,438 13,723 30,975 142;665:0 ) aera 230,801 
(Migusts cs eek boas 35,368 21,540 29,975 147,017°0" fen ce 233,900 
Sephem bers miion vis oo. cobs 33,649 15,017 35,339 143,9574 va he oe 227,962 
Octaber sone etmehe ie «viele cue ees 50,714 24,660 38,640 149,636 sete er ee 263,650 
Noy ember ere ns. o ocie Be 54,673 24,834 33,780 14,7590 eae 255,046 
December eet pein ss Fos etn 48,474 22,607 36,246 173,388) ae 280,715 
Total see eet et ee 511,897 172,929 345,813 1,824,078 1,840 2,876,759 

BALTIMORE 
ALN NES wihnoics Mt Gods ou See 66,000 71,000 28,000 112,000 1,000 278,000 
February.ceccie ees cs seuss eee 70,000 54,000 28,000 132,000 3,000 287,000 
VEATCH tr erties Gl sts cree 3.0.2 isthe: 80,820 70,914 24,476 182,977 5,302 364,489 
A Drier Pet ek oenae Siete al. es ates 42,673 105,698 29,065 152,951 2,529 332,936 
May Serene ents viele evel aie 34,513 21,872 22,644 98,953 361 178,343 
aMiilsnss ac. do Sodbtavlas en ROR eee 23,727 73,304 17,302 61,239 2,586 178,158 
July er A reise aw es 34,938 79,621 22,809 75,538 4,778 217,729 
AIG URG eer IIE Gah eo Siche whe 36,866 32,280 21,554 98.4880 2.235 189,188 
Septem ber-meee memes eis aces wes 48,560 - 51,008 18,163 108,220 3,068 229,019 
Qckoberse tee ek ss es 74,451 37,538 23,839 145,309 3,118 284,255 
INOVembDERimnnnee mr riete er. tik; ahs 42,141 23,042 16,128 148,593 1,556 231,460 
December wre esis cee 24,419 50,002 25,884 187,090 4,421 291,816 
TROtGL eI EROPA Tears) oss alies's = 579,108 670,279 277,864 1,503,358 31,719 3,062,834 

HAMPTON ROADS 
JSNUATY Fen Heine fd es a 779,000 257,000 184,000 43,000 178,000 1,441,000 
INGDIAULY ee ees one cee she 783,000 378,000 185,000 49,000 201,000 1,596,000 
Vigra itera ee mets occ ctinsoc. 0's 833,353 268,882 181,298 57:0e 241,967 1,583,117 
Aprils cae 591,311 384,900 1941440 29,456 162,206 1,366,313 
May. eee ss... 553,279 373,051 196,498  12'621 203,492 1,338,941 
APTS ee = Sad. ober 622,974 347,659 174,514 23,700 175,407 1,344,254 
July poet tae ns oe en sies 703,268 404,373 166,923 31,387 205,378 1,511,329 
Aucune. 855,334 365,809 158,072 38,919 197,543 1,615,678 
September serrate tc 5 os pees ns 845,598 275,797 160,823 27,955 188,552 1,498,725 
October eh caves cerns 928,414 215,104 184,537 33,501 198,040 1,559,610 
INGVenMiDEns peter cote are scat. 889,771 192,262 175,198 49,140 158,467 1,468,838 
December Teresita aia oe) clone vin s 987,067 322,955 221,356 30,081 209,417 1,770,876 
BBE B iS min viciuey orale Cee eee 9,372,369 3,785,792 2,182,659 428,077 2,315,869 18,094,078 
CHARLESTON 

ABU Cat ho Sc ooacaas 4 UO See 3,000 13,000 3,000 19,000 
Webralrverar inte abeteaie le’ s.6% 4 2” anes 13,000 3,000 16,000 
Marche arnt eer essa sl.) te ee: 8,898 7,743 16,629 
PR OAL Es eysqole ce bo 6 o> oo Oa ee 13,469 1,255 14,724 
Mayers TE heres eves ion har occ See 7,867 2,247 10,114 
FUR OT Ee eis oe age haw ee 8,907 1,082 10,069 
A Mga ci ob eno Mee An er rr are 13,231 1,421 14,652 
Ape ees. ES 13,170 892 14,666 
Rentemperee Perec wasinane Toweeeacte 175722 3,961 22,337 
Ontobar mec omer les wae) cunawabs 9,023 2,567 12,439 
INOVeMIDer sees A sass MER Sein Ae 4,015 5 252 9,408 
TI GEE ELS EIN re oie coly as sue) a banc yeals 12,572 5,808 18,380 
Total Se eee eT he 3,000 134,874 38,228), Aen eee 2,249 178,123 

ALL PORTS, 
JAIUSLY. oe ena ee ced seb 1,000,000 357,000 443,000 315,000 745,000 2,860,000 
PebrUsry ee ee is ee oie 1,007,000 450,000 443,000 350,000 700,000 2,950,000 
Mir chiar rte et ahille is scceias 1,066,062 349,286 411,753 399,125 766,096 2,992,322 
US Sallie tant hicks outs SARC 732,713 528,497 441,995 327,392 562,277 2,592,874 
May aaa Resco es ee 692,620 402,790 405,037 251,237 671,196 2,422,880 
TUTOR ess). aw Sas 750,816 434,464 413,734 238,416 653,162 2,490,592 
ul ye Sere eet ses ssa aw s 853,108 510,948 384,648 249,590 700,033 2,698,927 
PS qt Where rect A oe heya eee 1,014,003 432,799 369,069 284,424 644,996 2,745,291 
Septembersnenchiteeete es naa so cin ee - 1,008,859 359,544 381,698 280,132 646,463 2,676,696 
Onobereenene ss. 1,142,821 2861430 429.611 328,446 745,619 2,932,927 
INovermbDermt Heretic tale vec. es 1,056,930 248,153 385,872 339,492 674,322 2,704,769 
Wecembertraateei ec. Osc. 1,162,218 © 408,136 452,019 390,559 736,979 3,149,911 
Total eee eee sick. 11,487,150 4,768,047 4,961,436 3,753,813 8,246,143 33,216,754 


(In Net Tons) 
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Relative Rate of Growth Shows Further Inroads of 
Oil on Coal Consumption 


Menace of Fuel Oil Now an Actual Fact — Demand in 
1923 Was 91 per Cent Above That for 1918 — Coal 
Gains Slowly —— Water Power Not a Serious Competitor 


BY F. G. 


INCE the war the demand for 

coal has not been growing as 
fast as before that time, if indeed 
it is now growing at all. 

Anthracite production, as practi- 
cally everyone knows, has shown no 
material increase in fresh mined 
coal since 1913. Production of bitu- 
minous coal, on the contrary, showed 
a-steady growth up to 1918. For 
the twenty years from the founding 
of the Central Competitive Field to 
the end of the war the normal rate 
_ of increase of soft coal output aver- 
aged 16,800,000 tons a year. Actual 
production in a given year might 
rise above the normal line, or fall 
below it (Fig. 1), depending on the 
state of general business. In years 
of depression it dropped below, in 
boom years it rose above normal, 
but there is no mistaking the steadi- 
ness of the normal increase. It 
was one of the most characteristic 
measures of American business ac- 
tivity. The coal industry counted 
upon this steadily growing demand, 
and the opening of new mines and 
steady recruiting of new miners was 
the industry’s means of preparing 
for a constantly enlarging market. 

Since the war, however, the mar- 
ket has ceased to expand, or at best 
it is expanding at a much slower 
rate. The largest output attained 
in any year since the Armistice was 
564,000,000 tons in 1923. That in- 
cluded 26,000,000 tons put into stor- 
age, so that the amount actually 
consumed or exported was only 
538,000,000 tons. Had the pre-war 
rate of expansion continued, the mar- 
_ ket would have absorbed 614,000,000 
tons. Bituminous coal consumption in 
1923, therefore, was 76,000,000 tons 
less than might have been expected 
on the basis of pre-war experience. 

Anyone of course, might say that 
this figure of 538,000,000 tons is 
larger than that of any year except 
1917, 1918 and 1920, and that conse- 
quently the industry is no worse off 
than it was, say, in 1916. Such a 
statement might be true if the in- 


*Published by permission of the Direc- 
tor, U. S. Geological Survey. 
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dustry were one of a stationary ca- 
pacity, as, for example, is anthracite 
mining. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the capacity of the bituminous 
mines is far from stationary. It 
has been growing faster since the 
war than before. In the five years 
from 19138 to 1918 the full-time pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry in- 
creased by 82,000,000 tons. But in 
the five years after the war, from 
1918 to 1928, capacity increased 
254,000,000 tons, or just three times 
as much. 

The cause of this great increase 
of productive facilities was largely 
the high prices of the war period 
and 1920, but whatever the cause, 
the combination of arrested demand 
and rapidly increasing capacity has 
brought about great distress. <A 
stationary demand may be -just as 
serious to an industry with increas- 
ing capacity as a falling demand 
would be to an industry with sta- 
tionary capacity. It is therefore 
most important for the bituminous 
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operator to understand why the ex- 
pected increase in output has not 
materialized. There are a number 
of reasons. 

One reason is that business in 
general in the United States prob- 
ably has not increased at quite the 
same pace as before 1918. Business 
certainly has grown faster than the 
demand for coal would indicate, but 
probably not quite as fast as before. 
Even America could not escape en- 
tirely from the after-effects of the 
war. 

Another reason is that the high 
prices of fuel from 1917 to 1920 
stimulated an interest in fuel eco- 
nomy such as was never before. 
The results have been remarkable. 
Progress in the design of fuel-burn- 
ing equipment has been matched by 
more care in firing. It is not pos- 
sible to say just how many tons of 
coal have been saved in the aggre- 
gate, but there are straws which 
show the direction of the wind. 
Beehive coking, which wasting 33 









































Fig. 1—Production of Bituminous Coal and Line of Normal Trend 


The latter is drawn as indicated by rates of increase from 1899 to 1920. 


The produc- 


tion of bituminous coal increased almost continuously until 1918. Then something hap- 
pened. The authors of this article say what the trouble has been. 
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Table I—Annual Supply of Energy From Mineral Fuels and Water Power in 
the United States 


(Figures represent trillions of B.t.u. 


Water power is represented by B.t.u. of coal necessary to produce 


the same amount of power.) 


Bitu- Domes- 
Anthra- minous Total tic 
Year cite Coal Coal Oil 
Le Sash ee Bey (0). Wace (6) so oe 
1829. San cae aiets 4 3 6, aire 
P83 9 shea eae oes 27 41 O8 fet 
PO49S se oercere rere 109 64 (73"arsaoee 
1859-28 oh eae 262 158 419 = (b) 
[BG i ee sertteciategt ave 464 415 879 25 
TB7ON Sane bee re 822 993 1,815 119 
LS89s re on nets cere 1,239 2,507 3,746 211 
1899. marek ocd ere 1,643 5,065 6,708 342 
eA Preah ASR SN oe 2,205 9,949. 12,155 1,099 
(9. Bsdeiicnciee cee 2,490 12,535 - 15,025 1,491 
[ONS Sees. ee 2,688 15,180 17,868 2,136 
LOND Bee ne oe ae 2,396 12,206 14,602 2,270 
WO ZOE eisteicine nse 2,437. 14,899 17,336 2,658 
UPA bass Beaaeetor 2,461 10,897 13,358 2,833 
1922 bie ai are 1.487 9911063) 12,051 45 
1923 eee ee 2,539 14,781 17,320 4,394 
1924°(d) ccnc + ane 2,450 12,580 15,030 4,290 


Grand 
Total Total 

Nat- Im- Oil Total Water Including 
ural ported and Mineral Power Water 
as Oil Gas Fuels (a) Power 
1 Se Ae a Ae San 
We © SoA. nett Ge Nodataeaa eee 
siacituce beter ii es tect. 68 “Nodaia? %.4.). 
Ree ast), ack (73. No data "x27. 
Rte = os hme 419 Nodata ...... 
wos cos. eRe. 25 904 Nodata ...... 
(6) fee 119 1934 Nodatal i, .n 
(c) 268 eee 479 4,225 91 4,316 
(¢) 2400 eee 582 7,291 135 7,426 
517 1,616 13,771 411 14,182 
626 102 2 Smee 243 588 17,831 
775 226 3,137 21,005 837 21,842 
802 317 3,389 17,991 892 18,883 
858 637 4,153 21,489 971 22,460 
TAZ 752, 4,297 17,655 908 18,563 
820 764 4,929 17,480 1,024 18,504 
1,084 492 5,970 23,288 1,136 24,424 
1,161 492 5,943 20,973 1,148 22,121 


(a) No figures for water power are available prior to 1889. The fuel equivalent for water power is calculated 
from the reported horsepower of installed water wheels, assuming a capacity factor of 20 per cent for manu- 


factures an 


mines, and of 40 per cent for public utilities, and assuming that the theoretical thermal equivalent 


of 1 hp.-hour (2,547 B. t. u.) is 7 per cent of the B. t. u. that would have been consumed in generating | hp- 
hour from fuels in practice. For 1919 to 1924, however, actual reports of the hp.-hours produced by water in 


electric utility plants have been used. 
(b) Less than 0.5. 


(c) Based on the amount of coal displaced by gas as estimated by the gas companies at the time. 


(d) Preliminary figures. 








per cent of the heat in the coal, has 
been largely replaced by the by- 
product process, which recovers all 
but 10 per cent. Consumption of 
railroad fuel per thousand ton miles 
has fallen notably. In 1913 it took 
2,433 Ib. of coke to make a ton of 
pig iron, whereas in 1922 the work 
was done with 2,176 lb. The coal 
consumption per kilowatt hour prod- 
uced by electric utilities dropped 
from 3.2 lb. in 1919 to 2.4 lb. in 
1923, or 25 per cent in five years. 
Great as have been economies in 
fuel utilization, however, they are 
not sufficient to account for all of 
the slowing up in coal demand. An- 
other cause, and one whose import- 
ance the industry has not fully 
sensed, is competition of other fuels 
and power sources. It is to this 
cause that this article is addressed. 
There has been much talk recently 
of the “fuel oil menace,” and various 
attempts have been made to measure 
the displacement of coal by fuel oil. 
We made such an attempt a few 
years ago and concluded that from 
April, 1919, to June 1920, the quan- 
tity of coal actually displaced at 
plants that changed over from coal 
to fuel oil had been less than 2 per 
cent of the total consumption of coal. 
Other observers, considering the 
years 1922 and 1923, have estimated 
the actual replacement at about 5 
per cent. But this actual replace- 
ment at plants that changed over 
from one fuel to another, even if it 
could be measured dccurately, tells 
only a part of the story. It does not 
show the large amount of potential 


new business which would fall to 
coal were there not other means of 
accomplishing the same work which 
at the moment appeared cheaper. 
Gasoline is meeting a demand that 
otherwise would have fallen to coal, 
if not directly then _ indirectly, 
through the medium of electricity. 
The world’s potential appetite for 
power and heat would not be less 
if there were no gasoline. It would 
merely seek satisfaction in some 
other way. Coal, though somewhat 
more costly and less convenient, 
could largely have satisfied that 
demand. Consider, for example, the 
enormous expansion of automotive 
transportation. Had gasoline not 
been available, we should have pro- 
vided not millions of automobiles and 
thousand of miles of highway, but 
light railroads and electric traction 
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lines instead. The electric vehicle, 
whose growth has been arrested by 
cheap gasoline, would have met a 
large part of the present require- 
ment for automotive transportation, 
and its batteries would have been 
charged with coal-produced energy. 
New water-power developments 
yeduce by just so much the potential 
demand for coal power. This in- 
visible competition between the 
several sources of power is fully as 
significant as the visible substitution 
of fuel oil in a plant originally built 
to burn coal. The question is really, 
“Is the country’s aggregate demand 
for power and heat—oxn ‘energy,’ to 
use a single word—falling or ris- 
ing? How much of that aggregate 
demand is being met by means of 
coal? How much by means of fuel 
oil, gasoline, kerosene, and natural 
gas? How much by means of falling 
water?” The problem is largely one 
of measuring the relative rates of 
growth of these sources of energy. 
Table I shows the total supply of 
energy available in the United 
States excluding the small amounts 
furnished by firewood and work 
animals. To combine water power, 
oil and coal it is necessary to have 
a common denominator. For this 
purpose the heating value in B.t.u. 
of the fuels will suffice, and in the 
table the total production of each 
fuel has been converted into trillions 
of B.t.u.... The figures for oil and 
gas were courteously furnished by 
G. B. Richardson of the Geological 
Survey. Water power is represented 
in the table by the B.t.u. of fuel 
which it would have been necessary 





aThe unit heat values employed in this 
calculation are as follows: Anthracite, 13,- 
600 B.t.u. per pound; bituminous coal (with 
due allowance for lignite), 13,100 B.t.u. 
per pound; oil, 6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel; 
and natural gas, 1,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 








Table II—Relative Rates of Growth of Coal, Oil and Water Power in the 


United States 


(The figures for the year 1918 are represented by the number 100, and the figures for all other years are 
expressed as a percentage of the 1918 rate.) 


Bitu- Domes- 
Anthra- minous Total tic 

Year cite Coal Coal Oil 
18195. Merete aie (a) aie (a) Sac: 
1829: ncsicheaeeiene caehe (a) {2} (a) ae 
1839.20 cote 1 ee (a) ae 
1849.5 zene a ee 4 a) 1 ake 
1859.cstepiteic ave al Stn 1 2 (a) 
1869.iiree aera: ety, S 25 1 
1879, Laeertom eo te 31 6 10 6 
1889 eee ee ee 46 17 21 10 
1899) ore see, ote 61 33 37 16 
190OF Stora a ateete 82 66 68 51 
191335 ceericide ee 93 83 84 70 
191SEAeceeee 100 100 100 100 
LOIS eee 89 80 81 106 
1920) ieiieeonste 91 98 97 124 
LOZ ee ewes 7 392 72 74 132 
19228 ores cists 55 73 70 156 
19ZSAROR. clemrae 94 97 97 205 
19243. ee Sie 91 83 84 201 

(a) Less than 0.5. 

(b) No data for water power, 

(c) Imports negligible before 1913. 


; Grand 
Total Total 
Nat- Im- Oil Total Water Including 
ural ported and Mineral Power Water 
Gas Oi Gas Fuels (a) Power 
hee ase nfoe (a) (b) b) 
nets tale ais (a) (b) b) 
Apc ore sae (a) (b) b) 
aaa aise sree 1 8 b 
bo0 os (a) 2 (b b 
gol 
a aan 
35 Ron 15 20 11 0 
31 te 19 35 16 34 
67 (c) 52 66 49 65 
81 45 71 82 70 82 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
103 140 108 86 107 86 
111 282 132 102 116 103 
92 333 137 84 109 85 
106 338 157 83 122 85 
140 218 191 111 136 112 
150 218 189 100 137 10) 
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Fig. 2—Relative Rates of Growth of Bituminous Coal, Oil & Gas, Water Power and Total Energy 


The figures are from 1879 to 1923. Oil 
& gas and water power are enjoying a rapid 
rise at the expense of coal, especially the 
former—oil & gas. The total energy has 
not kept up entirely with the trend of 


earlier years owing, perhaps, to the greater 
efficiency in the use of fuel but the figures 
are not far from what may be regarded as 
normal. Coal, however, has taken a down- 
ward trend. In 1910 the heating value of 


coal was to the heating value of oil & gas 
as 3 is to 1. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the displacement of coal by oil 
was even greater in 1924 than in the year 
preceding, 








to burn in order to give the same 
amount of power. Natural gas, in 
the early years before the accurate 
record begins, is represented by the 
estimated quantity of coal displaced 
by gas. 

The table goes back to 1819, to 
the very beginning of coal mining, 
in order to show the trend. Up to 
1913 every tenth year is shown. Be- 
ginning with 1918 the record for 
each year is given. 

Trillions of B.t.u. are not intel- 
ligible to anyone, even to fuel chem- 
ists, but their meaning becomes clear 
in Table II, which shows the relative 
rates of growth. If the supply of 
any one of the competing sources of 
power in 1918 is expressed by the 
number 100, then the supply in any 
other year can be easily expressed 
as an index number or percentage of 
the base year, and in this way the 
rates of growth of the several com- 
petitors can be quickly compared. 

It would be misleading to contrast 
years like 1919, 1921 or 1922, which 
were marked by strikes or general 
business depression, with the pros- 
perous year 1918. Instead let us 
take 1923, when general business 
was booming and the coal market 
was stimulated by the demand for 
extra tonnage to build up the de- 
pleted stocks. In comparison with 
1918, the output of anthracite in 
1923 had fallen 6 points and is rep- 
resented by the number 94; the out- 
put of bituminous coal had fallen 3 
points and is represented by 97. 

Contrast this with the change in 
oil and gas. Production of domestic 
oil had more than doubled, rising to 
the index number 205. Natural gas 
shows a large increase. Imported 
oil, which has now become a large 


factor in the energy supply of. the 


country, rose to three times the 
1918 rate in 1922, and even in 1923 


stood at index number 218. Thus, 
while the total supply of coal had 
declined in importance, the total 
supply of oil and gas had greatly 
increased. Adding together all the 
oil and all the gas, their sum in 1923 
was 91 per cent above that in 1918. 
Even water power has shown a 
material increase. There is no com- 
plete information as to the number 
of horsepower hours produced from 
water, but the best estimates avail- 
able indicate that they rose from 
1918 to 1923 by 30 or 35 per cent. 
Now by combining all the sources 
of power into one index number, we 
can tell whether the country’s total 
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Fig. 3—Per Cent Total Heat Value of 
the Mineral Fuels : 


Anthracite in 1849 and 1859 was the 
leading mineral fuel in matter of heat 
value and for that matter in weight also. 


Since that it has receded to a relatively 


lowly place, and new fuels and water power 
have been treating bituminous coal as the 
latter, in earlier years, treated anthracite. 


demand for power has been declin- 
ing. If the total heat units contri- 
buted in 1918 by coal, oil, gas and 
water power put together be repre- 
sented by the number 100, then the 
heat units contributed in 1923 by 
all these sources are represented by 
the number 112. 

In other words, the total energy 
consumption of the country instead 
of falling off in 1923 showed an in- 
crease of 12 points over even 1918. 
As shown by the slope of the curve 
for total energy in Fig. II, the trend 
of growth from 1918 to 1923 is a 
not unnatural prolongation of that 
before 1918, Remembering that 
this index represents energy units 
produced, without regard to the fact 
that utilization in the meantime has 
become more efficient, it appears 
that the country’s appetite for power 
and heat has continued to increase 
at a rate very close to normal. 

An increasing rate of total energy 
consumption coupled with a decreas- 
ing rate of coal production shows 
very clearly that some other source 
of energy has been displacing coal. 
What that other source is will be 
clearer from Fig. 3, which shows 
the per cent of the total energy sup- 
ply from mineral fuels that was con- 
tributed by each source in the years 
under consideration. 

Thus far we have been speaking 
of rates of growth without regard 
to the size of each item. A great 
increase in a small item may mean 
little. We have been accustomed to 
think of oil and gas as a small item 
in comparison with coal. This 
opinion was perhaps justified in pre- 
war years, when oil and gas fur- 
nished but 10 or 12 per cent of the 
total energy supply, but it will have 
to be scrapped now that in 1923 oil 
and gas had so far increased as to 
contribute 26, per cent of the total 
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Table 11I—Per Cent of Total B.t.u. Equivalent Contributed by the Several 


Mineral Fuels in 


the United States 


Total (a) Water 

Domes- Im- Oil Grand. Power 

Antbra- Bitu- Total tic Natural ported and Total Per Cent 

Year cite minous Coal Oil Gas Oil Gas Fuels of Fuels 

Pe orton cokae seach 100.0 a 100.0 Saas TARAS TR Peet, 10050 SENo data 

1829. ce. cee he 58.4 41.6 100.0 Sas. Wert a ee ho et eercgs 10020. “Noidata 

1839.4 eee be 40.2 59.8 100.0 SM PNP Ata, 3 ig : 100.0 Nodata 

UB 49S tan ecen os ete 62.8 3i2 100.0 REMMR CGT tele, 2 ere 100.0 Nodata 

1859.7. see ae ee 62.3 By i7 100.0 CO reais oes ch epg dN 100.0 Nodata 

186982 eee 53 45.9 97:22 2.8 (b) ses 2.8 100.0  Nodata 

18794 cock tae 42.5 Pyle) 93.8 6.2 (b) hing 6.2 100.0 Nodata 
1R8o Ree ore 29.3 59.3 88.6 5.0 6.4 (c) oe: 11.4 100.0 222 
LES oe eee ee era 22.5 69.5 92.0 4.7 3.3 (c) Mie 8.0 100.0 1.9 
1909.55.52 ols 16.0 125:2 88.2 8.0 3.8 (b) 11.8 100.0 3.10 
19133586) Soe 14.4 pate] 87.1 8.7 3.6 0.6 129) 100.0 34 
[Sise seer 12.8 7200 85.1 1071 Bint I 14.9 100.0 4.0 
1919.. 1333 67.9 81.2 12.6 4.5 led 18.8 100.0 5.0 
1 O20 Rs coe mk ee 11.4 69.3 80.7 12.4 4.0 2:9 19.3 100.0 5.0 
1920 Se Rea. \cck eee 14.0 61.7 Toe. 16.0 4.0 4.3 24.3 100.0 Ne | 
VOD Zoe o/b a oer 8.5 63.3 71.8 19.1 4.7 4.4 28.2 100.0 Bye 
1923 nacre ee ee 10.9 63.5 74.4 18.9 4.6 Ze 25.6 100.0 4.9 
1924 (d).. wares lip. 60.0 Zilina, 20.5 poo pee 28.3 100.0 5D 


(a) No tia for water power are available prior to 1889. Hence to make the figures comparable, the data 
for water power thereafter are expressed as per cent of the fuel total, but are not included in the base on which 


the percentages are computed. 
(6) Less than 0.1 per cent. 


(c) Figures from 1869 to 1899 based on estimated quantity of coal displaced. 


(d) Preliminary figures. 





energy from mineral fuels (Table 
III). In 1918 oil and gas contributed 
but 15 per cent of the total. energy 
from fuels. To put it another way: 
In 1918, the heating value of coal was 
to the heating value of all oil and gas 
nearly as 6 isto 1. In 1923 the ratio 
was as 8 is to 1. 

Water power, though it has in- 


creased since the war faster than 
coal, is a small item in comparison 
with fuel. Its contribution to the 
energy supply of. the country is only 
4 or 6 per cent as great as that sup- 
plied by fuels. .The real competitor 
of coal therefore is not water power 
but oil. 

Up to this point we have not re- 
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ferred to the year 1924, partly be- 
cause it was obviously a year of 
mild business depression and there- 
fore not fairly comparable with 
1918 and partly because the figures 
for 1924 are not yet in final form. 
The preliminary estimates available 
as this is written indicate that the 
displacement of coal by oil was even 
greater in 1924 than in 1923. 
Though the index of total energy 
stood one point above 1918 (Table 
II), the index of bituminous coal 
was 17 points below. The index of 
total oil and gas, on the contrary, 
was 89 points above 1918. 


COAL CONTRIBUTED 72 PER CENT 


In terms of per cent, coal includ- 
ing anthracite and bituminous, con- 
tributed 72 per cent and oil and gas 
28 per cent. To put it another way, 
in the year 1924 there were pro- 
duced about 480,000,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal and about 90,000,000 
net tons of anthracite. The oil and 
gas produced or imported in the 
same year had a heating value equal 
to 230,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. 


Output and Value of Coal from Oklahoma, Utah, Virginia and Washington Mines in 1923 








(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 





Average ——Number of employees—— Average 








i sss 


Sold to Used at Made 
Loaded at local trade mines for into 
mines for andusedby steam coke at Total 
shipment employees and heat mines quantity 
State and County (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) Total value 
Oklahoma 
Cnalae RR ocy eee ene 30,400 1,884 1,180 Lae 33,464 $149,000 
Haskell noe Sa yccts cyacosien bicee ah 121,882 1,692 7,121: 4450 130,695 503,000 
Latimertys...tosh chic erat ee 127,463 851 8,830 hc Bhs 137,144 567,000 
Week lore. belie or: eee 187,061 12,014 8 2017, 051 214,907 855,000 
Okmulgeeiv. Sats) a ee soe 803,092 1,972 12,986 Lae 818,050 2,719,000 
Pittsburg Socaher \ot cane eeete t, 154,920 10,434 76,589 1,241,943 5,011,000 
Tolsaseens hee ~ eee 190,074 5,705 2,115 197,894 702,000 
Other counties b..............5. 62,807 3,446.2 oan nee wean 66,253 223,000 
Total, excluding wagon mines. . 2,677,699 37,998 117,022 7,631 2,840,350 $10,729,000 
Wagon mines served by rail...... $4,688 «pce eee ee peas 4,688 145,000 
Granditotal) wsnnch ese eee 2,722,387 37,998 117,022 7,631 2,885,038 10,874,000 
Utah 
Carbonrnes ici: ciate hetero rclas 3,805,385 37,388 74,105 403,054 4,319,932 $12,511,000 
PSMery:. strat. hie eee hoe ee 246,797 7,704 3367 Sort 254,837 785,000 
Summits: tei a chee oie tee 42,962 7,510 COL eta: 51,163 123,000 
Other counties ¢.% sen uy uel + cee 83,749 3,869 6)267 Punter: 93,885 237,000 
Total, excluding wagon mines. . 4,178,893 56,471 81,399 403,054 4,719,817 $13,656,000 
Wagon mines served by rail...... 400 9. ae Se ea ee err 400 1,000 
Grand: total ),c cn. esac. 4,179,293 56,471 81,399 403,054 4,720,217 $13,657,000 
Virginia 
Wickenson..\ 500. tos 4h. op ak awe 903,007 8,492 2} 530 Strat. 925,029 2,485,000 
Cres ire tenes tate Chee 1,007,318 9,735 756 | Se eee 1,024,668 2,726,000 
Montgomery +. wchits @eace cee et 57,447 3,254 10°656\0 =. 71,357 353,000 
Russells oreo enten cave oooh mia cae 2,024,361 33,243 6453 @ tae ean 2,066,057 5,392,000 
Pazewell, thet. Wesse ae tet ae 1,462,678 16,061 40 30m sere 1,492,875 4,728,000 
Wise.. et he Pedebontiahre 4,701,364 125,872 25,116 1,160,780 6013, 132 16,029,000 
Other ‘counties ds 5 NES 126,983 15,474 16,535 nae 158,992 24,000 
Total, excluding wagon mines. . 10,283,158 212,131 96,041 1,160,780 11,752,110 $32,437,000 
Wagon mines served by rail...... 93533. <7..0 : cee ee ee eee 9,5 31,000 
Grand totaliee 455s 10,292,691 212,131 96,041 1,160,780 11,761,643 $32,468,000 
Washington 
Hiri eh hae ee a ee ea ee ee ee 598,077 28,118 13,226 See eee 639,431 2,225,000 
ROGEIbAS San aoe eke aie ne ate 1,294,588 19,485 ASOSATAT asec: 1,358,007 5,212,000 
Lewis Paar roe ee ee eee 92,836 15,978 407 4 tec 113,788 318,000 
Pieree Ais we ae ae Reet 282,309 3,676 14,681 59,554 360,220 1,653,000 
Thurstonacton ee oretan ceciee eee 257,454 3,796 98005 teehee ot 267,050 801,000 
Other couhtiesiest a oj ss sare «Sele 172,570 9,828 5 3487 tee a: 187,746 684,500 
Total, excluding wagon mines. . 2,697,834 80,881 87,973 59,554 2,926,242 $10,893,500 
Wagon mines served by rail...... 150.2 | pws! -imka a ote ee eee 150 500 
Granditotal: .i5...4 fei ae: sf 2,697,984 80,881 87,973 59,554 2,926,392 $10,894,000 


a Includes also loaders and shotfirers. 
Scott. e Cowlitz and Whatcom, 


b Craig, Muskogee, Rogers and Wagoner counties. 





value —Underground— number 
per Miners, All of days 
ton a others Surface Total worked 
$4.46 84 42 18 144 108 
3.85 81 41 86 208 176 
4.14 365 167 93 625 72 
3.98 491 230 152 873 103 
Be52 1,336 496 230 2,062 97 
4.03 1,616 909 285 2,810 174 
Sib 95 29 169 *293 191 
3.36 32 16 67 115 146 
$3.77 4,100 1,930 1,100 7,130". 133 
Be . Se Sa ; Rc 
obey 
$2.90 2,174 970 859 4,003 161 
3.08 132 48 41 221 115 
2.40 33 27 18 18a) 157; 
ey) 40 18 21 79 ~«:191 
$2.89 2,379 1,063 939 4,381 16 
2.50 el me 
$2.89 
2.69 436 300 216 952 225 
2,66 824 487 263 1,574 188 
4.95 81 42 42 165 = 138 
2.61 1,042 706 432 2,180 205 
3.16 937 756 405 2,098 168 
2.67 3,384 2,498 1,034 6,916 231 
4.55 106 5 77 235% 29 
$2.76 6,810 4,841 2,469 14,120 212 
By2Z SORTS sacl Caen 
$2.76 
3.48 516 385 2390 FT, 40 ees 
3.84 1,177 351 284 1,812 190 
2.79 101 63 50 214 156 
4.59 295 281 182 758 261 
3.00 109 35 43 187 241 
3.65 115 32 48 195 250 
$3.72 2313 1,147 846 4,306 213 
3238 af ns ~ 
$3.72 


c Grand, Iron, San Juan enil ‘Uintah, ig Chosterfield, “Pulaski ana 
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Outlaw Strikes Are Most Disturbing Factor in 
Anthracite Industry in 1924 


Use of Substitutes for Anthracite Grows as Labor Costs Soar— 
Pinchot Settlement Boosts Wages to 196 per Cent Above 1914 
Level—Possibilities in Educating Public to Use Steam Sizes 


HE production of anthracite 
(including colliery consump- 
tion) in 1924, according to the best 
estimates available, was between 
79,500,000 and 80,000,000 gross tons, 
very close to the normal average pro- 
duction during the last fifteen years. 
Excluding the two war years of 
1917 and 1918, and the strike year 
of 1922, the average annual produc- 
tion of anthracite from 1910 to 1923 
inclusive has been 79,510,045 gross 
tons; including those years the aver- 
age production has been a little over 
78,615,000 tons. Compared with 
1923, when, because of the extra- 
ordinary demand created by the 
deficit due to the strike of 1922, the 
production reached the highest point 
except for the two war years, the 





_ Note—Says the photograph, of the scene 
in the headpiece, “Seated in their exclusive 
Morris Chairs’ and warming their feet at 
the cozy open fire, the drivers and shovelers 
of coal at 132nd St. and North River, N. Y., 
get more enjoyment out of life than many 
aman at a Fifth Avenue club.” 


BY EDWARD W. PARKER 


Director, Anthracite Bureau of Information 


output in 1924 recorded a decrease 
of about 4,000,000 tons, half of 
which at least would have been made 
up except for the “outlaw” strikes 
which in 1924, more than in any 
year of the history of the industry, 
have been a disturbing factor. 

Exact figures as to the loss of 
tonnage due to the outlaw strikes are 
not available but from reports made 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Infor- 
mation it is evident that except for 
these interruptions the production 
would have exceeded the record made 
by not less than 2,000,000 gross tons. 
The Northern, or Wyoming, region 
was the one chiefly affected by these 
strikes, which involved anywhere 
from a few hundred to as many as 
12,000 men and all of them have 
been in direct violation of the agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers 
and contrary to the orders of the 
Officials, both local and national, of 
that organization. 


In one case where disobedience to 
orders was of a flagrant character 
the charters of the _ recalcitrant 
locals, ten in number, were revoked 
by the national officers. The in- 
ability of the officers of the union 
to control the members and to hold 
them to the faithful performance of 
the agreement made for them with 
the operators presents one of the 
most serious situations that has 
developed since the machinery for 
adjudicating labor disputes in the 
anthracite regions was established 
by the Roosevelt Commission in 1903. 

The men at a number of collieries 
in the Wyoming region have evinced 
an unfortunate tendency to follow 
the leadership of the general griev- 
ance committees, which have been 
a source of trouble ever since their 
inception, but whose existence has 
never been recognized in any agree- 
ment between the operators and the 
mine workers. Colliery grievance 
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committees were established by the 
agreement of May 20, 1912, and the 
U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission 
of 1920 (the Wilson Commission), 
speaking of the work of its prede- 
cessor (the Roosevelt Commission) 
in establishing the Anthracite Board 
of Conciliation, said: “The experi- 
ence of this board of conciliation is 
a high tribute to the spirit in which 
all parties. have co-operated. The 
results have been most happy. If 
the present commission could do so 
it would gladly lend every influence 
for the increasing of confidence in 
this method of dealing with indus- 
trial grievances. The organization of 
mine committees, commonly known 
as grievance committees [italics are 
the writer’s], has increased the effi- 
ciency of the machinery for dealing 
with the numerous but inevitable 
annoyances that arise in a great min- 
ing industry. The public interest in 
all labor controversies is well served 
when the principle of conciliation is 
active in the settlement of griev- 
ances and disputes.” 

But the general grievance commit- 
tees, where they have established 
themselves, are essentially different. 
They are themselves outlaws on the 
body politic of the authracite indus- 
try, seemingly banded together for 


the purpose of fomenting trouble. 


rather than of preventing or allay- 
ing it, and the outlaw strikes which 
have been the dark spots on the 
otherwise peaceful record of the an- 
thracite industry since the agree- 
ment of September, 1923, have been 
largely the product of their outlawry. 
It is sincerely to be hoped, in the 
interest of industrial peace, that the 
summary action taken by the general 
officers in revoking the charters of 
the rebellious locals will result in the 
elimination of the general grievance 
committees once and for all. 

The wage scale of September, 
1923, which was forced upon the in- 
dustry by the self-imposed action of 
Governor Pinchot, was in _ force 
throughout 1924, and will remain in 
force until Aug. 31,1925. There was, 
in consequence, no general contro- 
versy over wage matters or working 
conditions. The final war wage scale 
of 1918 was increased by 17.4 per 
cent by the anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion of 1920, and the Pinchot set- 
tlement. (?) of 1923 superposed a 
Pelion of 10 per cent upon this Ossa, 
with a few additional concessions 


that added to the burden of produc-. 


tion costs, the result of all of which 
is that the labor cost of anthracite 
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is today between 30 and 40 per cent 
more than it was at the close of the 
World War, a condition that prob- 
ably does not exist for any other 
industry as a whole in the United 
States. 

An investigation conducted by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed that from 1914 to 
April, 1924, the earnings of anthra- 
cite mine workers had increased 196 
per cent—that is, in April, 1924, 
they were practically three times 
what they were in 1914. Earnings 
of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries in comparison had increased 
in the same time 128 per cent, as 
had also the earnings of railroad 
employees, while earnings of em- 
ployees in the building trades had 
increased 101 per cent and agricul- 
tural wage earners, 70 per cent. 

Naturally, as a result of this high 
labor cost (and costs of supplies and 
overhead expenses have not been 
reduced at all), the prices of domestic 
sizes of anthracite in 1924 have 
necessarily ranged higher than at 
any time in recent history, and this 
has encouraged the use of subsitutes, 


Price per Groes Ton in Dollars 


Independent __- 
buckwheat 
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particularly in the more distant an- 
thracite markets. The shipments to — 
Canada, for instance, in the first 10 
months of 1924 were 2,921,550 gross 
tons as compared with 3,756,567 tons 
for the same period in 1923, a de- 
crease of 835,017 tons, or over 22 
per cent. Lake shipments to Nov. 
30 of this year were 2,731,829 tons, 
against . 3,095,163 tons last year. 
Shipments into New England for 
the first 9 months this year were 
nearly 1,000,000 tons less than in 
1923, the figures as reported by the 
Massachusetts ‘Commission on the 
Necessities of Life being respect- 
ively 7,094,643 tons and 8,064,284 
tons. 

The cause for the decreased ship- 
ments into New England cannot be 
entirely assigned to the higher 
prices. The industrial depression 
and factory idleness which obtained 
in that section during the first half 
of 1924 had much to do with it, as 
idle factory workers were not in a 
position to purchase their winter 
fuel in advance of their needs. With 
the improved conditions that came 
later in the year came more active 


Anthracite Prices for Twelve Years 
This diagram shows in dollars per gross ton the average company circular prices and 


average spot quotations on 
anthracite at the mines, 
New York market, 


“independent” 


stove and buckwheat sizes of Pennsylvania 


Prices shown are averages of the range as quoted on the 
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fuel purchases, and the third quar- 
ter of 1924 showed an increase over 
the same period in 1923 of ship- 
ments into New England. 

Somewhat at variance with the 
conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is the fact that the sizes of 
which the prices are highest, stove 
and chestnut, particularly the former, 
have been the ones in most active 
demand throughout the year. The 
demand for stove coal was in excess 
of the supply all the time and in 
the later months of the year chest- 
nut coal was a good second. Egg 
coal, after the usual early buying of 
that size in the spring, was draggy 
during the summer and fall, while 
pea coal and the buckwheats were 
not objects of any popular regard. 
The year 1924 presented a striking 
example of the habit of coal users 
of being “choicy” in their require- 
ments when an ample supply is 
assured. 

The total production of anthracite 
in 1924 was sufficient to meet all de- 
mands, and while some consumers 
may. not be able during the winter 
of 1924-25 to get all of their favorite 
size that they would like to have, and 
while some who have delayed buy- 
ing may be delayed somewhat in 
getting their supplies, there should 
not be any serious inconvenience to 
anyone unless unusually stormy 
weather interferes with the distri- 
bution. 

From the time, inthe latter part of 
the nineteenth century, that the late 
Eckley B. Coxe began the campaign 
for the elimination of waste in the 
production and utilization of coal 
and effected the passage of an act 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
providing for the appointment of 
the Anthracite Coal Waste Commis- 
sion, of which Mr. Coxe became the 
chairman, the anthracite industry 
has been in the lead in the effort to 
reduce waste in mining and to obtain 
more intelligent and efficient use of 
its product. Conservation of natural 
resources was put into practice in 
the anthracite industry a score of 
years before President Roosevelt es- 
tablished it as a national issue. Mr. 
Coxe invented what is still known 
as the Coxe stoker, which made pos- 
sible the use of the small sizes of 
anthracite, until then thrown onto 
the culm banks, as a steam fuel, as 
a result of which there have been 
recovered, since 1890, from these 
waste heaps over 80,000,000 tons 
of fuel. 

The Coal Waste Commission, 
which made its report in 1893, es- 
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timated that the recovery of anthra- dences with as much efficiency, pound 


cite at that time did ‘‘not exceed 35 
and possibly not more than 30 per 
cent of the coal originally mined 
over,” but it thought this might ‘be 
“increased to 40 per cent by the 
utilization of the coal contained in 
the culm banks and by a reworking 
of part of the territory mined over.” 
That means that about two tons of 
coal were lost for every ton sent to 
market. But modern methods of 
mining, preparation and utilization 
have reversed the figures, and we are 
now making a recovery of from 60 
to 70 per cent instead of losing it. 
The changes that have effected 
these results have’ been evolutionary, 
not revolutionary. One of the steps 
in the progress was the elevation, 


a 


THE effect of the attempt to 

convert the domestic consumer 

to the use of fine coal has been 

unexpectedly and exception- 
ally gratifying. 


ooo 


not so many years ago, of pea coal 
from the steam to the domestic 
sizes, thus increasing the supply of 
domestic fuel by about 15 per cent 
—egg, stove and chesnut sizes, the 
more popular of the domestic sizes, 
constitute, together, about 58 per 
cent of the total production, and pea 
coal about 8.5 per cent. It was sold 
at a price that made it attractive to 
householders of limited means, and 
is obtainable today at a material 
Saving in comparison with the 
“fancy” sizes. The mine price of 
pea coal is about two-thirds that of 
stove or chestnut, but it is a “do- 
mestic” coal. Comparatively little 
pea coal is now used for the making 
of steam for power purposes. 

The next step in this progress of 
conservation has been and is the 
elevating of the larger of the small 
sizes, buckwheat No.1,from “steam” 
to “domestic.” It is being accom- 
plished through the development of 
equipment adapted to the use of this 
fuel alone, and through an active 
campaign of education in~ which 
owners of older types of heating ap- 
paratus are instructed in the use of 
buckwheat No. 1 along with their 
customary fuel. As the Coxe stoker, 
a generation ago, created a market 
for the small sizes as a steam 
fuel, so now such magazine types of 


theaters as the Spencer, the Molby 


and the Newport have in the last 
decade or so made it possible to use 
buckwheat No. 1 for heating resi- 


for pound of fuel used, as can be 
obtained from the larger sizes with 
the older types of hand-fired fur- 
naces, and with a substantial saving 
on the fuel cost. 

As yet, however, the magazine 
type of ‘heater is adapted only to 
steam or hotwater systems of heat- 
ing, whereas there are many thou- 
sands of houses: equipped with hot- 
air systems, whose owners may not 
desire or may not be able to incur 
the expense of scrapping their old 
equipment and installing a new one. 
To meet the needs of this class of 
coal consumers has been developed 
what has been designated as the 
Inducto system, which, at compara- 
tively slight expense for installation, 
provides by induced draft (as the 
name implies) the additional air 
necessary to effect the proper com- 
bustion when buckwheat coal is used 
alone. Any and all of these systems 
can be operated automatically ‘under 
thermostatic control, so that just 
enough air is supplied to keep the 
fire at the desired state. 

An interesting feature of the 
anthracite industry in the year 1924 
was the establishment of what is 
known as the Anthracite Economy 
Service. During the winter of 1923- 
24 and the spring of 1924, 
“Anthracite economy exhibits” were 
established in somewhat of an expe- 
rimental way in the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Washington, New York and 
Boston, in which were displayed for 
periods of from two to three months 
the various types of buckwheat-burn- 
ing apparatus. The results obtained 
from these seemed to warrant 
further efforts along the same lines, 
and permanent Anthracite Economy 
Service stations have, in co-operation 
with the retail dealers and the manu- 
facturers of equipment, been estab- 
lished in the four cities named and 
in Brooklyn. A temporary station 
for the three winter months also 
was established in Baltimore. In 
addition to these a traveling exhibit 
has been provided which, beginning 
with Portland, Me., on Sept. 1, has 
been. making “one-week stands” in 
the larger cities of New England, 
and: during the first six months of 
1925 will “show” .throughout the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

In connection with these exhibits, 
both permanent and temporary, ar- 
rangements have been made for 
meetings to which local architects, 
builders and others possibly in- 
terested have been invited. 
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Coal Industry Hopes for Rate Decisions Assuring 
Reasonable Permanency 


Establishment of Rates Prejudicial to Short-Haul Fields Feared—Unjust Conditions More 
Accidental Than Intentional—Important Problems Await Solution 
by Commerce Commission During Present Year 


HE tribulations of the Irish sta- 
tion agent, so graphically por- 
trayed in Ellis Parker Butler’s story, 
“Pigs is Pigs,’ sink almost to in- 
significance compared with those 
which are being heaped upon our 
regulatory bodies in the form of re- 
quests for adjustments, involving 
the rates on coal shipped into the 
Northwest and Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valley destination territories. 
In 1923 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued its decision in the 
Western Coal rates cases involving 
the relationship between the origin 
groups in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah to destinations in 
those states and in states north and 
west therof. It decided last year the 
case involving rates from the Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas 
districts to points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Nebraska, in which 
the differential relationship between 
the origin groups to destinations in 
those states was established, and 
rates were prescribed to destinations 
involved which resulted in most in- 
stances in reductions. 


LAKE Dock COAL CASES 


The commission also decided what 
is termed the “‘Lake Dock Coal Cases,” 
which involved rates from Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky 
mines, particularly southern Illinois, 
and from the coal docks at the head 
of Lake Superior to destinations in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
South Dakota. The result of the 
decision in this case was to increase 
rates from southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to a part of the 
destinations in Wisconsin and to a 
few points in Minnesota located in 
close proximity to the Twin Cities 
and to reduce rates from all of the 
Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky groups and from the lake 
docks to destinations in western 
Iowa and South Dakota. 

The primary results of the pub- 
lication of. rates to meet the orders 
of the commission in these cases was 
to disturb rate relationships or 
spreads which had been in effect for 
a number of years between the origin 


By WAYNE P. ELLIS 


groups, and immediately brought on 
a condition which was unsatisfactory 
to most of the coal shippers involved. 
Then followed a mushroom growth 
of complaints which seem to have 
no end, and while a year ago it was 
thought that the commission had be- 
fore it for decision matters which 
would permit it to finally pass upon 
practically every coal rate involved in 
the Middle West, it would appear 
that today we are as far away from 
the basis which will finally be estab- 
lished as was the case at that time. 

It may be expected, or at least 
hoped, that during the coming year 
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MORE permanent freight-rates 
would enable coal operators to 
adjust their business with a 
clearer eye to the future possi- 
bilities of the market. It would 
be well if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could come 
to a speedy decision in the 
coal-rate cases. 
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decisions will be rendered by the 
commission which will afford con- 
sumers and shippers of coal into the 
western territory a basis which they 
may expect will be continued over a 
period of time, and permit them to 
adjust themselves to conditions that 
will be reasonably permanent. Every- 
one intimately associated with the 
coal industry appreciates the enor- 
mous advances in rates which were 
made during the war and the post- 
war periods, which were made under 
the general principle that the car- 
riers involved were entitled to a cer- 
tain reasonable rate of return upon 
their investment. 

The enormously increased devel- 
opment of coal lands,. which it is 
admitted resulted in an overdevelop- 
ment and was not necessary to sup- 
ply the needs of the country, brought 
about a condition where all coal oper- 
ators in a sellers’ market (as dis- 
tinguished from a buyers’ market), 
which has prevailed during the past 
two years, were forced to seek to 
retain new markets which they had 


for the first time served in volume 
during the war period and which 
they felt they should continue to 
serve even under the most depressed — 
conditions. 

Just recently it has been rather 
a pleasure to read a printed copy of 
an address (Traffic World of Dec. 
20, 1924) delivered by J. Van Nor- 
man, one of the best posted members 
of the bar on interstate commerce 
matters, and particularly on coal- 
rate matters, in which he expresses 
fear that the trend of the decisions 
of the commission is toward the 
establishment of rates which will 
injure the so-called long-haul fields. 


SHORT-HAUL MONOPOLY 


He goes so far as to say that, 
through the freight rates which the 
commission may establish on long- 
haul shipments, competition may be 
eliminated and short-haul districts 
given a monopoly of the market. It 
is believed that so far as coal rates 
in the Middle West are concerned 
Mr. Norman’s apprehensions are not 
well taken and the brief review 
of the rate changes made or proposed 
in the following paragraphs will 
show that to be the case. 

Without threshing out the pro and 
con of the long and short haul com- 
petition, it is alleged, as all of those 
familiar with these matters are 
aware, that under the greatly ad- 
vanced level of rates and the manner 
in which the coal rates in the Middle 
West in particular were increased, 
the short-haul coal shipper in that 
territory has been hurt a good deal 
more than the long-haul coal shipper. 
Assuming that it is true that the 
short-haul man still has an advan- 
tage in cents per ton, unfortunately, 
so far as the coal business is con- 
cerned, it is contended that the long- 
haul shipper does not today pay as 
great a proportion of transportation 
cost for the hauling of his product 
compared with the pre-war period as 
does the short-haul coal shipper. 
There may be more aggravated cases 
than this. Z 

As an example, the situation which 
was in part placed before the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission last 
year for decision, involving rates 
from the docks at the head of Lake 
Superior and from the Lake Mich- 
igan docks, and from southern IIli- 
nois to destinations in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas is cited. 
Using the Twin Cities as a represen- 
tative point of the territory involved, 
it is stated that since Jan. 1, 1917, 
the rates from the Duluth docks have 
been increased from 96c. to $1.82 per 
ton, an advance of 86c. or 90 per 
- cent. The rate from southern Illinois 
to the Twin Cities during the same 
period was advanced from $2.30 to 
$3.47, or an increase of $1.17 per 
ton, equaling a 50 per cent advance. 
This takes into consideration only 
the transportation charges on lake 
‘coal applying on the tail end of the 
haul. If to these increases on lake 
coal is added the increased transpor- 
tation charges which it was neces- 
sary to pay to get the coal onto the 
docks, the dock coal today must bear 
75c. more per ton in transportation 
charges as compared with southern 
Illinois than it did on Jan. 1, 1917, 
and no consideration is given here to 
the handling expense over the docks, 
which also has increased. 


MORE ACCIDENT THAN INTENT 


Here is a condition where not only 
the relative comparison has been far 
outweighed in the case of the short- 
haul coal but also the actual disad- 
vantage which lake coal has had 
heaped upon it to some extent typi- 
fies the injustice of conditions which 
have been more a matter of accident 
than intention. 

Reference is made to this situation 
not because I desire to argue out in 
these columns a ffight between 
shippers to regain or retain what 
they believe is their market terri- 
tory. It is given only as an indica- 
tion of the growth of discrimination 
in our coal-rate structure, and which 
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it will be admitted cannot be satis- 
fied either by a return to the status 
quo existing immediately prior to the 
war or to a rigid application of a 
scale of rates based entirely upon 
distance. 

It may be admitted, subject to 
argument, that a rigid mileage scale 
on coal, because of the fixed location 
of the plant producing it, would be 
improper both from the standpoint 
of the shipper and consumer—princi- 
pally of the consumer. There is, 
however, a great deal of merit in the 
proposition that distance must be 
given proper consideration in the 
establishment of any reasonable 
rates as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and particu- 
larly must this be so under the level 
that is in effect today. 


Must CALL ON COURT 


If it were possible to revert to the 
competitive conditions existing be- 
tween carriers prior to 1906, or to a 
condition where the commission had 
not recently fixed certain rates, the 
railroads involved might be able to 
meet arbitrarily the competitive con- 
ditions found in territory which they 
serve and adjust the rates so that 
shippers located on their rails would 
not be placed at a disadvantage. 
These are conditions which are mak- 
ing it more and more necessary to 
take to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision matters 
which might under reasonable com- 
petitive conditions be taken care of 
by the carriers themselves through 
the co-operation of the shippers and 
consumers involved. 

As to the best method in which 
any changes which may be necessary 
shall be made, it is advisable to re- 
vert to the testimony given before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the hearings involving 
the advance of rates in 1920. At 
that time it was the belief of some 
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of the best informed minds in the 
country in commerce matters that 
the burden of increased rates should 
be placed upon class traffic, which it 
was felt was not paying its rightful 
share of the transportation cost, and 
that from an economic standpoint 
the necessities of life, such as agri- 
cultural products and fuel, should not 
be further burdened with a large in- 
crease in transportation — rates. 
Therefore it seems best from any 
standpoint, if we are to get back to 
a condition of the survival of the 
fittest in the coal business and to the 
establishment of flat rates which 
may if properly established result in 
the best competitive situation at des- 
tinations, to reduce the rates on coal 
from the territories which have suf- 
fered, and give the benefit, if any, 
to the consumers. It should be ad- 
mitted that we cannot presuppose a 
change of rates upon conditions 
which may have existed a number of 
years ago but do not obtain today. 

It probably would be well to take 
up briefly some of the various rate 
matters affecting coal which it is 
hoped will be decided and put into 
effect during the coming year. Tak- 
ing these up serially, we have: 


EASTERN KENTUCKY RATES 


(1) The long discussed through 
rates from eastern Kentucky to des- 
tinations in Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. For a number of years the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. published 
through rates from its eastern Ken- 
tucky mines to a small number of 
destinations in these states which 
up until the war period were the 
same as the combination rates 
through Chicago to the same destina- 
tions. Because of the method of ad- 
vances made during: and since the 
war, we find at the Twin Cities, for - 
instance, a published through rate 
in effect which is 84c per ton lower 
than the combination rate through 
Chicago. This condition is a mere 
accident of rate construction, but 
although it has been fought over for 
a number of years it was not pos- 
sible, until the commission issued its 
decision in this matter last year, 
even to approach a solution of it, and 
then the principal carrier involved 
refused to take advantage of the in- 
creased revenue which it could have 
obtained and which was authorized 
by the commission. 

Other Eastern carriers, fretting 
under the demands of shippers for 
the same level of rates as granted to 
L. & N. shippers, proposed the estab- 
lishment of rates on the same basis 
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as the L. & N. had in effect. This 
was promptly met by a statement of 
the latter railroad that it would re- 
duce its rates, bringing about a con- 
dition “fraught with danger” and 
having all the appearances of the in- 
stigation of a rate war. The rates 
were actually published by two of the 
Eastern carriers, being upon practi- 
cally the same basis as the L. & N. 
rates, but to a much larger number 
of destinations than carried by the 
L. & N., which soon was followed by 
publication of rates by the latter 
railroad 15c. per ton less to some of 
the destinations. A large number of 
protests were filed by both shippers 
and consumers and the situation fast 
assumed such a serious aspect that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through its Division of Traffic in- 
formally brought about an agree- 
ment between the carriers involved. 


May REDUCE THROUGH RATES 


It is understood that within a 
short time through rates will be pub- 
lished to practically all destinations 
in northern Missouri, Iowa, southern 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota 
which, with the exception of the 
rates from the L. & N. eastern Ken- 
tucky mines to a few destinations, 
will be reductions from the present 
combination rates. The rate war be- 
tween the originating carriers which 
threatened has for the time being 
been put aside pending adjustment 
of the origin group relationship in- 
volved, which will, it is understood, 
be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for formal decision. 

(2) Another rate situation grow- 
ing out of war conditions which it 
was attempted to rectify during the 
past year was that pertaining to 
lignite originating in North Dakota. 
At the request of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration the transportation rates on 
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this fuel were greatly reduced dur- 
ing the war and the destination 
territory enlarged, in order to stim- 
ulate its use in the Northwest at a 
time when it was necessary to con- 
serve all of the Eastern coal possible 
for war purposes. The rates then 
published by the carriers serving 
these fields have continued in effect 
up to the present time, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the conditions 
under which they were established 
have radically changed. 


FORGET WAR IS OVER 


Last year the carriers involved at- 
tempted to increase these rates to 
the same level that applies on coal 
shipped from the docks at the head 
of Lake Superior. These rates were 
suspended by the commission under 
complaints of lignite operators and 
consumers’ representatives, and a 
decision rendered after a hearing in 
which the commission found that the 


present lignite rates were too low,,. 


but that the carriers had not justi- 
fied the rates which they proposed to 
make effective. No other basis was 
found reasonable to apply on this 
traffic by the commission at that 
time, but it did incorporate in its 
decision without approval, a scale 
that was recommended by the ex- 
aminer who heard the case. The 
commission asked interested parties 
either to advise it of their opinion as 
to this scale or to have a conference 
and attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment as to the proper basis to apply. 

Up to this time no such conference 
has been held, but it is understood 
that the carriers have formulated 
what in their mind should be the 
proper rates, and it is hoped that 
within a short time some solution of 
this question will be had. It is quite 
probable that the rates suggested by 
the carriers will be somewhat higher 
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than the present rates in effect, but 
will at the same time be lower than 
the rates on dock coal mile for mile, 
in order to be in accord with the 
commission’s findings. It will be 
remembered also that, because of 
the intrastate rates which also were 
involved, the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission heard this case jointly 
with the examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and rendered 
a separate opinion in which similar 
findings couched in not as strong 
language were made. 

(3) Hearings were held during 
the past year involving rates on lake 
cargo coal from the various origin 
districts to the lower Lake Erie 
ports as a result of complaints filed 
by the Pittsburgh, Ohio, No. 8 and 
Fairmont district operators attack- 
ing the level of rates from their 
origin groups and also the relation- 
ship between their groups and other 
fields shipping lake coal. 


COMPLAINANTS’ CONCESSIONS 


It was finally recommended on 
behalf of some of the complainants 
that the rates from Pennsylvania, 
northern West Virginia and Ohio 
origin districts be reduced consider- 
ably, that the rates from the dis- 
tricts in West Virginia remain about 
as at present, and that the rates 
from the eastern Kentucky groups in 
the main be increased over the pres- 
ent rates. Without going into a 
lengthy discussion of the evidence 
presented on both sides, the carriers 
and operators of West Virginia and 
Kentucky of course opposing any 
change in the present rates, it is to 
be hoped that an early decision can 
be looked forward to in this case, 
so that if there should be any 
changes from the present rates, or if 
there should be no change, the pur- 
chasers of lake coal may adjust 
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Spot Mine Prices of Bituminous Coal 


This diagram shows the relative and 
actual average prices. Prices for. four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United 
States, were weighted in accordance, first, 
with respect to the proportions of slack, 
lump and run-of-mine normally shipped ; 
and, second, with respect to the tonnag® 
which each region normally produced. The 
average thus obtained was compared with 
the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner 
adopted in the Report on ‘Prices of Coal 
and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the 
Geological Survey and the War Indus- 
tries Board. The index or relative num- 
bers can be read on the left margin and 
the actual prices on the right. 
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themselves to conditions which will 
apply for the coming lake season, 
which begins in April. 

(4) Another situation quite simi- 
lar to the L. & N. rates on coal from 
eastern Kentucky to the Northwest 
was that involving through joint 
rates on anthracite from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and other Niagara frontier 
points to the Twin Cities, Minn. 
These rates, as originally established, 
were upon the combination basis 
through Manitowoc, Wis., but, due 
to the method of general rate ad- 
vances made during the war and 
after and to a change in one of the 
factors of the combination, became 
$1.87 per gross ton less than the 
combination after the last general 
change in the rates on July 1, 1922. 

_ ‘The carriers sought to advance the 
through rate to the combination 
basis, which the I. C. C. found they 
had not justified but did find that 
a rate of $8.50 from the anthracite 

“mines to the Twin Cities would not 
be unreasonable. The carriers pub- 
lished this new rate by increasing 

the factor from the Niagara frontier 
points to the Twin Cities, which ad- 
vance amounted to $1.16 per gross 
ton. ; 

~ (5) The adjustment in rates pro- 
‘vided for in the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 

“Lake Dock Coal Cases, spoken of 
above, resulted in advances in rates 


from southern Illinois to the Twin 
Cities and immediate surrounding 
territory of 28c. per ton; advances 
to points in southeastern Minnesota, 
such as Rochester and Owatonna, 
and to points in central Wisconsin, 
such as Eau Claire, of 8c., and to 
points in southeastern Wisconsin, 
such as Madison, of 238c., with 
smaller advances to points further 
north. Slight reductions were also 
made to some Wisconsin destina- 
tions from southern Illinois in the 
adjustment as published by the 
carriers. 


Sioux City RATES LOWER 


Reductions were made in the rates 
to Sioux City, Iowa, from all Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky mines 
and from the Lake Superior docks 
ranging from 20c. to 30c. per ton. 
The same rates were applied to Iowa 
points intermediate to Sioux City. 
Reductions also were made to points 
in southeastern South Dakota, such 
as Sioux Falls, to retain relationship 
with Sioux City. 

Rates on fine coal or screenings 
were for the first time established to 
South Dakota points because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
found these points were entitled to 
the same relative consideration as 
Sioux City, which had enjoyed such 
rates for a number of years. The 
carriers, rather than cancel the 
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Sioux City fine-coal rate, elected to 
extend similar rates to South Dakota 
points, observing the same percent- 
age spread between the lump and 
fine coal rate as was established to 
Sioux City. 

These reductions were met by the 
voluntary establishment from the 
ake Superior docks of rates on fine 
coal on the same basis in cents per 
ton under the lump coal rates as was 
made effective from southern Illinois. 
The two adjustments became eftfec- 
tive on the same date, Sept. 10, 1924. 

Reductions also were ordered and 
published from Illinois and Indiana 
to points in western South Dakota, 
some of them amounting to as much 
as 90c. per ton on lump coal. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RATES STAND 


The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so far as it 
pertained to rates to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota destinations applied only 
to southern Illinois mines. The 
carriers, however, in publishing 
their tariffs sought to restore the 
differentials (previously found by 
the commission to be proper) from 
other Illinois groups under southern 
Illinois but not from the Indiana 
groups. Storms of protests were 
made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by shippers and con- 
sumers, following which the new 
rates from all groups except south- 
ern Illinois were suspended. 

The carriers involved had spent a 
great amount of time during the past 
three and one-half years attempting 
to work out this differential situa- 
tion and had, just prior to the de- 
cision in the Lake Dock Coal Cases, 
published for the criticism of all con- 
cerned the adjustment which they 
felt was proper under the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Illinois Coal Cases, 1920. 
In general this called for a reduction 
in southern Illinois rates of about 
5c. per ton, a slight advance in the 
central Illinois rates and about a 10c. 
advance in rates from northern IIli- 
nois districts. 

Since the suspension of the rates 
conferences have been held between 
the carriers, with the result that the 
suspended rates, with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, have been withdrawn, leaving 
in effect the old rates from all Illi- 
nois and Indiana groups except 
southern Illinois. It is probable that 
an entirely new adjustment will be 
published in the near future, part of 
which will no doubt follow the lines 
of the decision of the commission in 
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cases which are now pending before 
it involving rates to points in Iowa, 
hereinafter mentioned. 

In the meantime there have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission formal complaints and 
petitions on behalf of various Illinois 
coal shippers which will be heard 
during the coming year, if not can- 
celled in the meantime. All of them 
involve in some degree the situations 
outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

It will be readily appreciated by 
anyone who is interested enough to 
read through even this brief detail 
that this situation today is a “mess,” 
and it is to be hoped that the coming 
year will see it worked out to the 
satisfaction of some of the interested 
shippers and consumers. 


IOWA RATES THOUGHT HIGH 


(5) In complaints filed by the 
Iowa Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners and by certain Mason City 
(Iowa) interests the rates from Illi- 
nois, Indiana and western Kentucky 
to all Iowa destinations were at- 
tacked as being unreasonably high 
and it also was charged that the 
Iowa points were being discrim- 
inated against in favor of points in 
surrounding states. A formal hear- 
ing was held last summer in these 
matters and the case is now awaiting 
a report of the examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Specifically the complainants are 
requesting reductions, particularly 
from southern Illinois, from which it 
is stated the major portion of the 
coal consumed in Iowa originates. 
These cases are linked very closely to 
those decided under the ‘‘Lake. Dock 
Coal Cases” decision, and it is prob- 
able that the general adjustment 
from the Illinois, Indiana and west- 
ern Kentucky mines referred to will 
be held up pending a final decision 
on these complaints. 


COAL AGE’ 


(6) There is now awaiting deci- 
sion by the commission a _ case 
brought on behalf of the coal oper- 
ators of Colorado and New Mexico 
alleging unreasonable and prejudicial 
rates to destinations in Kansas and 
Nebraska and to Missouri River 
cities in Missouri and Iowa. The 
examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued his 
report in which he recommends that 
readjustments be made to central 
and western Kansas and Nebraska 
which would result in reductions 
from the present rates, but that no 
change be made in the rates to the 
Missouri River cities or to the terri- 
tory adjacent thereto in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Last year voluntary reductions 
were made by the carriers from 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming 
mines to destinations east of the 
Missouri River in Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota which has caused coal 
to move from these districts to 
points as far north as the Twin 
Cities and to compete actively 
throughout that region. No com- 
plaint was made of these rates. 
They are a sample—hard to find in 
these days—of competitive rates 
voluntarily made by the carriers to 
permit their shippers to compete in 
that territory. It was one of the 
few cases left where the individual 
carrier is not tied into a general ad- 
justment under orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
prevents it from meeting local com- 
petitive conditions existing in only 
a portion of the territory it serves. 

Other cases were decided during 
the past year involving coal rates 
which are not covered in the fore- 
going. Among the more important 
was one involving rates from mines 
in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma to destinations in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 
The general result of the order made 
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Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines of Anthracite, 
1924, Gross Tons 


New YorK (N, Y.) MARKET 
In- 


In- dependent Company 
dependent Company Buckwheat Buckwheat 


Month Stove Stove No. 1 o. | 
Janye.. $10015 $9.00 $2.69 $3.50 
Pebie i tao 9 9.uv0 2.87 3.50 
Mar.) 9033 9.00 2.60 3.45 
April... 8.69 8.55 2.53 3.07 
May... 9.16 8.67 2.62 3.07 
JUDO eee Ls, 8.75 2.47 3.07 
July ceeeoee 8.87 2222 3.07 
Aug ae 9.31 9.01 22 3.07 
Sept... 9.60 I) 2.56 3.07 
Oct.... 10.16 9.12 2.56 3.07 
Nov... 10.19 Ore pp S| 3.07 
Dec.... 10.65 9.00 25> 3.20 





and the rates as published under it 
was a reduction which obtained as 
far north as Sioux City, Iowa. 

Without going further into a re- 
view of the rates, it will be seen that, 
contrary to general conception, the 
tendency on the whole has been to 
extend the market territory of pro- 
ducing mines by reductions in rates. 
The long-haul bituminous fields, so- 
called, with the exception of south- 
ern Illinois to a part only of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and from eastern 
Kentucky to a few points in Iowa 
and Minnesota have been or will be 
given additional market territory or 
the opportunity to sell on a relatively 
lower delivered price basis, freight 
rate considered. 

Let us hope that this Middle West 
coal-rate situation will settle down 
within the coming year to a basis 
which consumers, shippers and car- 
riers may consider to be somewhat 
permanent. Under existing uncer- 
tain conditions it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make contracts for coal in 
competitive territory to apply for 
even a year. In most cases where 
they have been made the tonnage of 
the shipper has very seldom been 
taken when a change in rate made 
it more profitable for the purchaser 
to buy elsewhere. Until a more 
stable basis is reached than exists at 
the present time the business of in- 
dividual shippers and of some con- 
sumers will continue to suffer. 








Average Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal, F.o.b. Mines 
(Unit, net ton of 2,000 Ib.) 














Month 19131914 T915> 19167 1917 21918, 1909S 1920N 92 T9229 1923 51924 
January.... $1.46 $1.21 $1.13 $1.53 $4.15 $2.48 $2.57 $2.57 $3 26 $2:25 $4.38 $2.21 120 100 
February... (1222) 1-167 1.12 1).40 44718 2753) 92.4 9Re Steeler ee Us ON ee oD LOM E96 
Marchstines (i207 109" 1, 27 03..89 2258 2 ate oo me Ose mes, 2ON 21> 977 290 
April. 102 be16 91.08% 1.24553 2102564 2545 esr Soe Olmeceetees, C420 2..07, 97, 496 
Mayies cme Vid) F516" 107" 15 21° 4014 2967 2 2538459 ec osm eee. 08 2,04 95 96 
JUNE» s ok 1o14> 0502, 1.07. 1).26" 4.00,9 2°57 “22407 e Beale 52 ar2b 2.56" "2 103 Ue UE) 
July [2181.02 1205 1522 37 2h 827 oe ae en Oe Osman a0) 014198, Yh LE! 
Auguste...) slg22.-21 21300107), 1230103.°24 (2556 2227 Gem omeerna2 mona. 259 60199 es 00a 9S 
September, 21523 1e10 1510. “1.57) © 2020622558 2 09lees 2m ieee 40) 2.020 1 O2meaD2 
October. 5.) 1529) 1213051512) 2926 92902082058) SrOom ar ou Sea eomee, 28 82.2110. 106095 
November... 1731 1,10 1.475 3.87, (2.482558) 205750 Zee, mee len 206 108 91 
December... 71/26" e114) 1233'" 4.0) * 248. 92258) 2k Saco Sirs Oke aOeee lO. 12.06 1045 592 
Ist Quarter. $1.28 $1.18 $1.11 $1.40 $4.07 $2 53 $2 51 $2.58 $2.89 $2.19 $3.72 $2.20 106 97 
2nd Quarter. 1,15, 1.15 21.07) 1.24 3.78 2:63 2.40 05/20.) 2161.;:2;64 2,69 2.04 Won ES 
3d .Quarter.. 1.21 1.12 1.07. 1.36 2.81 2,58 2.71, 8:76) 2:40) 95,46) 2.42, 2.00 100 = 93 
4th Quarter. °1729) 1511 7.1.210 3.38) 2533 2.585 2274 6r0l Zot 4e21 2.235 2 07 106-92 
Yearlyaver. $1.23 $1.14 $1.12 $1.85 $3.25 $2.58 $2 59 $5.64 $2.55 $3.67 $2.77 $2.08} 1v2 94 


Relative Prices of Bituminous Coal 
SPOT PRICES JULY, 


1923—JUNE, 1914, AS BASE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 





93 126 343 205 213 (21252701 S6nesocmerEs 
92-116 346 209 206 213 R229 1 820e2o yeni eG 
90 105 321 214 204 213 217 175 264 178 
89 103 +265 218 200 SIS. P27 818seezsommiat 
89 100 342 221. 197 379 (222 N25 7ee22ieiGe 
88) 104 331° 212) 198 5935208021 2eea ees 
87 101 262 213. 204 681 198 386 198 1843 
88 107 268 213 228 786 200 507 198 164 
91 -130 167 213 241 704 196 461 203 167 
93 187 167 213 256 643 193 370 188 174 
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110 (332° 205 213, 213. 362° 18755335 ee) G0met0 
92. 116 ~ 337) 2u9 .208.) 213 2390s Sissons 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Markets and Production in 1924 and Forecasts by Our Corre- 
spondents in Leading Coal Fields—-Diagrams and Tables of Spot 
Prices of Coal and Operating Records of Producing Districts 








Midwest 1924. Prices Lowest Since 1919; 
Steam Coal Is Hardest Hit 


Illinois Output Falls About 2,000,000 Tons, Thanks to Non-Union 
Competition—Works Less Than 200 of 393 Shipping Mines 
—Indiana Suffers Even More 


The year 1924 certainly was a buy- 
ers’ year throughout the coal markets 
of the Middle West. Prices were 
moderate, transportation was adequate 
and the market tendency was so uni- 
formly downward that contracts—fewer 
in total than usual—were made later 
in the year than is customary, while 
the purchasers enjoyed the benefits of 
a summer spot market that dragged 
on rock bottom. Southern [Illinois 
$3.11 average spot price on lump and 
$2.85 on mine run were the lowest run 
of prices since 1919. The same thing 
applies to Indiana Fourth and Fifth 
Vein lump at $2.74 and mine run at 
$2.24. But screenings in all three pro- 
ducing regions sank out of sight. 
Southern Illinois spot screenings in 
1924 averaged $1.76, the lowest since 
1916 (and the output of this region is 
half screenings). Indiana was in an 
identical position with screenings at 
$1.59. Thus the two states suffered 
heavily in the steam market. 

Production of [Illinois and Indiana 
fell below that of 1923 but not so 
markedly in the case of Illinois as 
might have been expected. The con- 
siderable running time which many 
Illinois mines got during the first three 
months of the year held up the total 
noticeably. It is probable, according 
to Dr. F. C. Honnold, head of the 
Honnold Coal Bureau and the state’s 
best coal statistician, that the 1924 
total of coal loaded at mines for ship- 
ment will reach 70,000,000 tons when 
the final count is possible. On Nov. 
30 the figure was 65,527,000 tons and 
December did not give promise of 
adding another full 5,000,000 tons. 
Approximately 185 of the 393 shipping 
Mines of Illinois were running at the 
end of the year. Indiana, probably 
harder hit, was not to come within 
3,000,000 tons of her total of 24,952,000 
tons shipped in 1923. Out of 206 ship- 
ping mines in Indiana only 118 tried to 
run and these got running time enough 
barely to reach 64 per cent of the 
capacity of the 206. 

The year led off with the same 
calmness that characterized the Mid- 
west markets throughout 1923. Some 
Teasonably cold weather during Jan- 
wary and February coupled with con- 
tinued general shutdowns in many re- 


gions had the effect of holding prices 
from collapse. Southern Illinois lump 
ranged up to $3.75, the best prices of 
the year, and central Illinois and the 
best Indiana lump coals hovered around 
$3.25. Steam demand during the cold 
months held southern Illinois screen- 
ings up to $1.75@$1.90 for weeks and 
Fourth Vein Indiana did almost as 
well. 


Strike in Western Kentucky 


Western Kentucky, making a strong 
bid for markets, kept large volumes 
of coal available everywhere through 
the Middle West, its lump never pass- 
ing $3 and its screenings went down 
below $1. This was a restraining in- 
fluence on many trading centers all 
winter and spring until after April 1, 
when the long western Kentucky strike 
started. It ran all the remainder of 
the year, but most mines of the field 
reopened on a non-union basis during 
the summer and fall as one after an- 
other of the mining camps succumbed. 
This was marked in the case of the 
merger of St. Bernard and western 
Kentucky companies. Only a few of 
the towns around Central City, the 
heart of western Kentucky unionism, 
held out. Outside of these spots every 
mine worked that could find a market 
for its output. 

During March the general let-down 
in Midwest markets made a definite 
start. Warm spring weather came 
early. Domestic coals began to pile 
up badly at mines and too much was 
shipped on consignment by desperate 





producers trying to make a living on 
two days a week running time. Pro- 
duction fell off in Illinois and Indiana. 
Steam coal prices improved some, stif- 
fening southern Illinois up hard against 
the $1.90 price and lifting central IIli- 
nois to $1.50 and better. A real effort 
to hold up lump and egg prices failed, 
thanks to the constant flood of both 
western and eastern Kentucky coal into 
the Midwest. So, on March 13 Franklin 
County (Ill.) operators, setting the 
pace, as usual, trimmed their circulars 
25c. all around. Other fields sagged 
too. By late March southern Illinois 
screenings, going up as domestic de- 
scended, reached $2.25, the high water 
price of the year. But volume, nat- 
urally, was small. 

The general slump produced its in- 
evitable effect. Contract holders began 
to refuse shipments and cancel. Then 
came April 1 with the Jacksonville 
agreement laying its clammy hand on 
the whole unionized division of the 
coal industry. Shutdowns all through 
Illinois and Indiana were many. South- 
ern Illinois lump sank to $2.75@$3 
along with Indiana Fourth Vein and 
Mt. Olive. Standard district, always the 
lowest priced coal of Illinois, did a 
remarkable thing by hoisting its lump 
during this period from $2 to $2.25@ 
$2.50 for a few weeks of spring fag- 
end business in St. Louis when house- 
holders and apartment house owners 
were patching out the winter with the 
lowest cost coal available. 

All through the winter smokeless 
coal from West Virginia had flooded 
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the Midwest markets, winning trade 
from anthracite and from some of the 
highest grade Midwest domestic fuels. 
Lump and egg, which started the year 
at $3.50, got up to $4.50 and mine 
run to $2.50. These prices gradually 
sank with the general decline but 
heavy tonnages reached the Chicago 
region by rail all winter and well 
into the spring. Lump and egg often 
were in too great volume so that the 
price sagged during the summer to 
$2.75@$3 and mine run was a flood, 
sinking in price to $1.50 in spite of 
large acceptance by retailers. By 
November Pocahontas mine run was 
up to $2 and lump and egg to $4.50. 
The bigger sizes dropped back to $3.50 
later. Smokeless coal has won great 
popularity during the past two or three 
years but especially during 1924. 


ILLINOIS PRODUCERS HURRY 


During the summer the Middle West 
slogged through the slough of despond. 
Screenings from various fields held a 
fair price level for weeks but the 
production of Illinois and Indiana was 
so low that the total tonnage of 
screenings sold was small _ indeed. 
Domestic business was almost impos- 
sible. A great effort was made by 
Illinois producers to fill the Northwest 
with all the coal they could before the 
freight rate increase of Sept. 10, 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Lake Dock cases. 
This was small-measure salvation, for 
this business moved on narrow mar- 
gins, thanks to low-cost Kentucky rail 
coal and to the fact that the Northwest 
could see its docks filling with good 
cheap fuel during the navigation 
season. 


QUICK DELIVERIES DEMANDED 


In August the fall pick-up made it- 
self felt. Production still was low 
enough to boost screenings in most 
fields and any coal office could sell 
screenings readily if it could give car 
numbers to prove it could make quick 
deliveries. Kentucky domestic coal, 
which had been running at excessively 
low prices all through the late sum- 
mer, when Lake trade ceased taking 
large tonnages, in late August, began 
its ascent, reaching $2.75 by Sept. 1. 
At mid-September southern [Illinois 


lump—the old reliable pace setter— 
advanced 25c. to $3.50, a price that 
the biggest ‘producers tried conscien- 
tiously to maintain without fluctuation 
until the end of the year. 

During early October, when every- 
body was expecting a stronger market, 
output was sufficiently increased to 
absorb more than all .the demand. 
Although lump prices all around were 
fairly well maintained, egg and nut 
coals produced in Illinois and Indiana 
went begging and sold for what they 
would bring. By late October screen- 
ings were in bad shape. Southern 
fllinois was down to $1.25, Indiana Fifth 
Vein to 90c., western Kentucky to 60c. 
and Standard district to 50c. 


SCREENINGS BECOME STRONG 


November saw some improvement 
down the line but not much. The 
screenings from various fields got most 
of the price benefit, pulling quotations 
up steadily by nickels and dimes be- 
cause it was not possible to increase 
domestic prices enough to boom out- 
put. Even well into December, with 
fairish winter weather, the strengthen- 
ing movement was all in screenings 
and small coals. But the end of De- 
cember saw a blast of real cold ac- 
companied by an ice storm that covered 
the region, interfering with wire serv- 
ice and transportation. This, with 
prospective holiday season curtailment 
of production, gave coal the nearest 
approach to a boom that it enjoyed 
during 1924. 

The old year went out amid a salvo 
of price increases. Southern Illinois 
managed a hoist of all sizes except 
6-in. lump. Its screenings were pass- 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Central 
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ing $2 on their way up. Central IIli- 
nois put up its lump from $3 to $3.25 
and screenings to $2. Its steam coal 
volume was not great, however, because 
of previous contracts sewing up most 
of its fine coal output for the winter. 
The only coals selling heavily in the 
Middle West that suffered were do- 
mestics from Kentucky. These had 
been saturating the country to such 
an extent that general shutdowns of 
whole sections of the producing fields 
Were necessary and price recessions 
were essential. Thus ended a most 
tiresome year for the Middle West. 
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Northwest Got Cheap Coal but Less of It 


Opened Year Cautiously but Finished Strong—Dock Tonnage 
Dropped One-Fourth and Illinois and Indiana One-Third as 
Kentucky Increased—Anthracite Slumped Nearly 20 per Cent 


Cheap good coal is what the North- 
west got during 1924—cheap coal and 
all it needed; but the total volume was 
omewhat less than that absorbed in 
1923. It got its coal cheaply because 
non-union producers in both ends of 
Kentucky had the best chance at all- 
rail Northwest business they ever en- 
joyed, thanks to wage scales and oper- 
ating conditions that permitted them 
to cut into both Midwest and dock 
coal all through Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. And the total consumption of 
the Northwest was reduced largely 
because that territory ran half way 
through the year without much indus- 
trial optimism, but it finished strong. 

The heavy losers in the Northwest 
market during the year, on the other 
hand were the dock operators, who saw 
one-fourth of their bituminous business 
and a fifth of their anthracite trade 
slip away from them, and on the other 
Illinois and Indiana rail shippers, who 
lost at least one-third of their tonnage 
as compared with 1923. North Dakota 
lignite shippers produced and sold in 
the territory 1,500,000 tons, or about 
100,000 tons more than in 19238, and 

‘longer haul Western coal also came 
into the region in considerable amounts, 
but Kentucky was the chief beneficiary. 

The decrease in dock business is 
evident from the season’s statistics. 
Only 23,124,034 tons of soft coal was 
shipped up the lakes from Erie ports as 

compared with 31,148,775 tons in 1923. 
Of this year’s total of bituminous coal, 
18,223,382 tons went to American ports 
on the lakes and 4,900,652 tons to 
Canada, Duluth-Superior got a total of 
7,730,848 tons instead of the 11,268,387 
tons of a year ago, but 1923 was the 
biggest year the Head-of-the-Lakes 
ever had. Milwaukee in 1924 got a total 
of 3,548,455 tons of soft coal, which was 
1,089,097 tons short of 1923. 

Anthracite dumpings at Lake Erie 
ports for vessel shipment westward 
and to the Northwest were only 2,762,- 
597 tons as compared with 3,135,785 
tons in 1923. Milwaukee got 1,089,576 
tons of anthracite, which was 161,811 
tons less than in 1923, although all- 
rail anthracite increased from 7,671 
tons to 21,648 tons because of a 
freight-rate change. The whole move- 
ment of anthracite through the “Soo” 
canals to. Lake Superior points totaled 
only 1,439,701 tons, a decline of 15 

per cent from 1923. Of this, 1,289,994 
tons represents receipts at Duluth- 
Superior. It is evident hard coal suf- 


fered heavily at the hands of smokeless’ 


and other “substitutes.” 

Rail shippers in Midwest fields were 
hard hit by the loss of much Northwest 
trade. The Lake Dock decision, by 


which the Interstate Commerce Com-. 


Mission added 28c. to the rate from 
southern Illinois mines to the Twin 
Cities zone, 8c. to the next narrow 
zone south of the Twin Cities and 
5e. to territory immediately south of 
that did not finally take effect until 
Sept. 10, but the prospective effect of 


it was severe. Non-union competition 
did the rest. , 

Distribution figures show that IIli- 
nois sold 2,398,000 tons in Minnesota 
in 1923 and only 1,300,000 tons in 1924; 
in Wisconsin, 2,099,000 tons in 1928 as 
compared with but 1,465,000 tons last 
year; in South Dakota, 254,000 tons in 
1928 and a scant 190,000 tons in 1924. 
The mine-run basic price on this IIli- 
nois coal was estimated by a keen 
observer to be 40c. a ton under 1923. 


Big Holdover at Docks 


The docks at Duluth-Superior went 
into the 1924 summer season with a 
holdover of about 4,200,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, most of which be- 
longed to railroads. Of this, the free 
carryover was about 1,700,000 tons. 
Other upper lake docks also had con- 
siderable carryovers. A great deal of 
this coal was low-priced but good 
quality fuel from the non-union pro- 
ducing fields which was not disposed of 
because of bitter rail competition. 
Anthracite had a rather poor winter 
during the cold months of 1923-24, 
thanks to “substitute” fuels such as 
smokeless. The late spring saw a 
slump in all coal business throughout 
the Northwest and prices went down 
badly with the dock men still facing 
a big holdover. 

The shipping season started off 
slowly, only 324,410 tons reaching 
Duluth-Superior and 50,576 arriving at 
Milwaukee during April, when vessel 
transportation made an early begin- 
ning. This condition persisted through 
almost every month of the season. 
Coal moved inland with difficulty dur- 
ing the summer partly because of the 
uncertainty about freight rates to be 
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established on rail coal to the North- 
west. Big autumn business was to 
come, however. 

As a matter of fact the Head-of- 
the-Lakes began to feel a better tone 
in the trade during June although it 
was mostly psychological, for the only 
real bolstering of the market came 
from a good many inquiries from the 
Iron Range. It had earlier been felt 
that iron mining and ore movement 
were due for a bad fall during 1924. 
Anthracite prices began a 10c. increase 
each month in spite of light receipts. 
Soft-coal circulars were reasonably well 
maintained after one spasm of price 
cutting in the rail territory. By the 
end of June dock shipments increased. 

All the way through the late summer 
Duluth’s trade showed a little activity 
aided by Canadian demand for anthra- 
cite at a time when local hard-coal 
trade was pretty dead and a few price 
recessions were necessary. Milwaukee 
trailed along slowly, selling nearly a 
fourth less bituminous coal than it had 
handled in 1928 and at softer prices. 
Contracts made with the City of Mil- 
waukee, for instance, ran $1 below 
those of 1928. The shipment of several 
cargoes of Ford coal on Ford ships to 
the Ford-leased- dock formerly owned 
by the defunct Superior Coal & Dock 
Co. gave the trade a shiver until Mr. 
Ford let it be known that he didn’t 
intend going into the retail trade to 
any extent but was only aiming to 
supply his Twin Cities plant. 

During the fall the Head-of-the-Lakes 
shipped inland heavily—November was 
one of the busiest shipping months in 
history—because of a slight check in 
rail competition from the middle states 
inflicted on those producing regions by 
the Lake Dock dicision effective Sept. 
10, and because of the general improve- 
ment which followed the election and 
the crop movement. This finally resulted 
in the annual total of 242,604 cars, 
compared with 199,508 cars in 1923 
when the docks were caught with so 
huge a carryover. Milwaukee did 
not at any time regain the ground it 
lost from previous years, however, so 
that the whole year for the Northwest 
shows a distinct decrease in business 
done by Lake shippers. 
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Western Coal Industry Has Mediocre Year 


Colorado and Utah Approach 1923 Output But Kansas 
and Oklahoma Slump, Due Mainly to Spring Shutdown 
and Labor Trouble—Drought Cuts Beet Sugar Business 


Mediocre though 1924 was through- 
out the market regions served by the 
Western and Southwestern mines, the 
output of most of the producing states 
did not fall far below that of 1923. 
Kansas reached 5,000,000 tons accord- 
ing to State Inspector Leon Besson’s 
preliminary estimate (which is 400,000 
tons above 1923) and prices ran only a 
little lower than in the previous year. 
It was a 1924 marked by listlessness 
almost from first to last but a year in 
which most producing companies man- 
aged to remain in business. 

The first month was fairly brisk all 
the way from McAlester, Okla., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Most mines in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, in Colorado and in 
Utah got in reasonably good running 
time. A sag made itself felt early in 
the spring, however, cutting down out- 
put in all the fields, but less in Col- 
orado, with its broader distribution 
across the prairie and Missouri Valley 
country, than in some other sections. 

Kansas and Oklahoma began getting 
into trouble early. A drive by Illinois 
to gain such markets as Kansas City 
and Omaha, and certain freight-rate 
reductions on central Illinois coal for 
Missouri River destinations drove the 
Kansas producers to reduce prices early 
in spite of there being no reduction in 
producing costs. Kansas lump sank 
from $5 to $4.50 on March 10, and even 
this circular price was not maintained. 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Mine-Run 
Coal, from Cambrie, Clearfield 
and Somerset, Pa., 1924 
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Month Cambria Clearfield Somerset 
JADUALY..o eee eee nD $1.91 $2.11 
February. Sree oe EYE 1.99 2025 
March. . 2.61 2.04 2.26 
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Then came April 1 and the refusal of 
Southwestern operators to sign the 
Jacksonville agreement. For more than 
a month the shutdown continued, thus 
leaving the market normally fed by 
Kansas and Oklahoma open to all 
comers. Operators insisted they must 
have at least some important changes 
in working conditions even though the 
desired reduction of $1.50 in the wage 
scale were not made. A few operators 
—as always—broke away and signed the 
Jacksonville pact, thus embarrassing 
the rest. Finally on May 3 a contract 
was signed by the association for three 
years and the painful struggle to oper- 
ate started. In Oklahoma most mines 
remained down until late in the sum- 
mer, when they reopened here and 
there on an open-shop 1917 wage basis. 
Naturally there were sporadic labor 
troubles, but most of Oklahoma refused 
to try the Jacksonville scale.’ Only the 
Henryetta field stuck to it. 

During the summer business was 
extremely low for both Colorado and 
Utah producers. Railroad business and 
some steam demand was about all there 


71.00 


600 so 


was. Colorado domestic mines had 
made heavy price cuts during March— 
one general drop of $1.75 was recorded 
—and by this means a good deal of 
coal had been placed in consumers’ and 
dealers’ hands in the first part of 
spring. 

With the approach of autumn Kansas 
and Oklahoma output improved slightly, 
as did Colorado’s. All these states 
passed the 50 per cent mark in time 
worked. Utah dragged along slowly in 
the rear. In October mild weather 
finally put a damper on the rising ardor 
of the market. All through the re- 
mainder of the fall weather ruled. 
Each of the few cool spells raised pro- 
duction and enabled sellers in the mar- 
ket to maintain circulars, but at no 
time did any of the fields rise much 
above 60 per cent of full working time. 

In December a good deal of cold and 
rough weather got Utah and Colorado ~ 
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output up approximately to normal and 
stiffened prices a bit. Utah enjoyed a 
better trade with the far Northwest and 
with metal mining, which is one of its 
important customers. Nothing, how- 
ever, compensated for a heavy loss of 
business during the fall to the sugar 
beet industry, which had suffered be- 
cause of summer drought. 

In the Southwest during the late fall 
domestic had moved so slowly that 
Kansas was full of “no-bill” sized coal, 


and reduced production of slack pushed 
up the price to $2.25 and even to $2.50. 
Cold weather finally cleaned up the slow 
domestic sizes. The year ended with 
the Rocky Mountain region mines pro- 
ducing about as busily as usual at that 
season and with the Southwestern fields 
also loading out a good deal of coal at 
fair prices. Kansas lump got back up 
to $5 during the cold weather, which 
in itself is a good index of temporary 
prosperity. 


Despite Price Flurries, Cincinnati Market 
Kept Even Keel in 1924. 


Southeast Kentucky Coals Bring Better Prices Than West 
Virginia Product—Record for Gateway Movement Shat- 


tered—Fewer Firms Represented—River Business 


Expands 


By HaroLtp W. COATES 


All in all the Cincinnati market main- 
tained a rather even pitch in price for 
1924, the three high points punctuating 
it being the flurries occasioned by the 
miners’ conference in Jasksonville, by 
a deep cut in production in May that 
led to a quick upward tilt, and by a 
cool wave that fluttered in last October 
and caught a lot of domestic and retail 
dealers short handed. 

Aside from these three short periods 
—they were little more than of three 
weeks’ duration each—prices have 
stuck in a rut for long stretches, except 
for an occasional flurry in some par- 
ticular sizing or kind of coal that had 
a seasonal demand for the time being. 

Perhaps the outstanding oddity of the 
market has been the fact that south- 
eastern Kentucky coals have been able 
for months to command just a little 
more than West Virginia offerings on 
this market. Some say that quicker 
deliveries, heavier demand, direct rout- 
ing to the Northwest, closer co-opera- 
tion among producers and various other 
causes have been at the root of it, but 
no definite cause is vouched by anyone. 

Another record for the year was shat- 
tered when in October about 13,500 
cars in one week routed north and west 
Passed over the bridges and: through 
the gateways from south of the Ohio 


River. The previous high mark had 
been in June of the year preceding. 
Measured in terms of expansion and 
contraction of the number of coal firms 
doing business here, the record for 1924 
is not so good. Counting those which 
have opened offices here during the last 
twelve months there are now a dozen 
firms less than there was Jan. 1,'a year 
ago. Besides these, numerous branch 
offices have been closed and consolida- 
tions have wined out others. There is 


| 


no way of estimating the volume of 
business transacted, however, but as 
judged by the amount of tonnage that 
has passed through it probably aggre- 
gates more than in former years. 

River business has increased largely 
in the past year with plans for even 
a greater extension to come. River and 
rail handling of coal, jointly, has been 
augmented by the operation of a new 
elevator in this city and loading equip- 
ment at Huntington. New steel barges, 
which have replaced the old and in- 
creased motive power, spell a new era 
in that direction. The one drawback 
suffered by the river trade was the 
long period of low water in the late, 
summer and early autumn. 

The retail trade of the city and sur- 
rounding area has been without many 
disquieting periods. Generally speak- 
ing, the May and June movement into 
the cellars of the householders was 
almost normal, a fact that was proved 
when there was little or no flurry fol- 
lowing the first cold snap of October. 

In the wholesale market the first 
nipping frosts of last January brought 
good buying orders with smokeless 
priced at $3 for lump and egg, $2 for 
run of mine and $1.50@$2 for screen- 


ings. By early February lump ad- 
vanced to $3.50@$4 from brokers and 
800 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Columbus Market of Bituminous Coal 
from the Hocking District 
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for spot, which was in demand; $2.50@ 
$2.75 for mine run and $1.75@$2 for 
screenings. This covered the period of 
the labor deliberations at Jacksonville. 

March saw the circular at $3.25 for 
the lump; run of mine $2@$2.50 and 
screenings $1.50@$2. There was a 25c. 
advance on the circular for April, with 
mine run and screenings prices wun- 
changed. Decreased output and better 
demand for low volatile in May drove 
spot prices for lump up to $3.75 with 
some brokers getting $4, with run of 
mine at $2 and screenings at $1.50. 
This condition held until midsummer, 
when lump eased off a little, run of 
mine slipped to $1.75@$2 and slack to 
$1.25 @$1.50. 

Early fall came with lump and egg 
quoted at $3.25@$3.50, but a shortage 


Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines on Kanawha 
Coal, 1924 
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of cars in September tilted the market 
upward. In the second week of October 
another high spot was reached of $4.75 
for lump and $2.50 for mine run, but 
screenings bore the brunt of the up- 
turn with the price around $1.10@ 
$1.25. Then came a long period of 
mild weather when, retailers were able 
to build up supplies, and prices grad- 
ually receded to $3.50@$4 for lump, 
$1.75@$2 for mine run and screenings 
to $1.15@$1.25. 

Like the smokeless, high volatile has 
had its ups and downs, though mine 
run has held an even keel throughout 
the year. Last January 4-in. lump and 
block started at $2.25@$3; egg, $1.75@ 
$2; mine run, $1.35@$1.90, and slack 
$1.25@$1.75. The “feeling out’ process 
on labor failed to change the market 
much, though slack settled down to 
$1.25@$1.85 in February. March saw 
domestic still strong, but run of mine 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Boston Market of Mine-Run Coal from the 
Clearfield District of Pennsylvania 


reduced to $1.85@$1.65, with slack at 
75c.@$1. In May domestic from both 
West Virginia and Kentucky took a dip, 
the former to $2@$3 for lump and the 
latter to $2.50@$3, run of mine still 
holding at $1.25@$1.60, the groove in 
which it remained practically through- 
out the succeeding months. Slack, too, 
held between 90c. and $1.10 with occa- 
sional drops down to 75e. on the low. 
In October lump passed the $3 mark 
for a couple of weeks and then receded 
to approximately $2.50, where it has 
held since, excepting on the low when 
drives were made on it by price cutters. 





Bituminous Coal Production, 
Spot Price and Index, 
By Weeks, 1924 


Production Average Coat 


Week (Net Week Spot A.e 
Ended Tons) Ended Price Index 
Jan. 5... 9,068;000 Jan= Waceees2-208 162 
Jan. 7712. :. 11,949,000) Janse 1425eee oD 182 
Jan. 19.. 11/622,000 Jan: 32123 22209 182 
Jan. 26... 11,569,000 Jan. 2625 2026 18s 
Feb. 2... 11,337,000 © Feb. 74 2.26 187 
Feb. 9... 11,501,000 Feb. 11.. 2.27 —- 188 
Feb. 16... 11,139,000 Feb. 18.. Deo e 8G 
Feb. 23... 10,367,000 Feb. 25.. 2.23 184 
Mar. 1... 10,700,000 Mar. 3.. Dez 183 
Mar. 8... 9,617,000 Mar. 10.. 2.18 181 
Mar. 15... 9,626,000 Mar. 17.. 2-16 17% 
Mar. 22.. 9,261,000 Mar. 24.. 2 See AG 
Mar. 29... 8,818,000 Mar. 31. 2209808173 
Apr. 5... 6,826,000 Apr. 7.. 2107e ure 
Apr. 12... 6,834,000 Apr. 14.. 2108. 1724 
Apr. 19... 6,918,000 Apr. 21.. 2.04 169 
Apr., 26:.../ 6,724,000 "Apre 265. 2207 ma UAE 
May 3... 6,832,000 May 5.. 2205 169 
May 10... 7,125,000 May 12.. 2.05 169 
May 17... 7,031,000 May 19.. 2.05 169 
May 24... 7,163,000 May 26.. 2.02 167 
May 31.. 6,708,000 June 2.. 2.04 169 — 
June. 7... 7,373,000), Junemo 2.06 170 
June 14.. 7,152,000 June 16.. 2.01 166 
June 21... 7,202,000 June 23.. 2.01 166 
June 28... 7/371,000 June 30.. 2.1 166 
July 5... 5,738,000) -dulyeesee 1.99 164 
July 12... 7,502,000 July 14.. 1.96 162 
July 19... 7,401,000 July 21.. 1298" 9 163 
July 26... 7,543,000 July 28.. 1.98 163 
Aug. 2... 7,484,000 Aug. 4.. 1.98 163 
Aug. 9... 7,789,000 Aug. 11.. 1.98 163 
Aug. 16... 7,909,000 Aug. 18.. 2.00 165 
Aug. 23... 8,313,000 Aug. 25.. 2.00 165 
Aug. 30.:. 8,719,000 Sept. 1.. 1.99 164 
Sept. 6... 7,958,000 Sept. 8.. 2.01 166 
Sept. 13... 9,529,000 Sept. 15.. 2:02). tha 
Sept. 20... 9,830,000 Sept. 22.. 2.04 169 
Sept. 27... 10,140,000 Sept. 29. . 2.06 170 
Oct. 4... 10,275,000 Oct. 6.. 2:07 .; vie 
Oct. 11... 10,553,000" Oct. 13%. 251025 ea 
Oct. 18... 10,261,000 Oct. 20.. DAZ Vie 
Oct. 25... 10,300,000 Oct. 27.. 2,12 oii 
Nov. 1... 10,064,000 Nov. 3.. 2.07 a 
Nov. 8... 9,331,000 Nov. 10.. 2.06 170 
Nov. 15...- 10,129,000 Nov. 17.. 2.06 170 
Nov. 22... 10,559,000 Nov. 24.. 2:06  I70 
Nov. 29... 9,640,000 Dec. 1.. 22079 Size 
Dec. 6... 10,612,000 Dec. 8.. 2070) Wat 
Dec. 13... 510,723,000 ,Dec. 152. 2.04 169 
Dec. 20... 10,760,000 Dec. 22.. 2.06> "170 
Dec. 27... 7,638,000 Dec. 29.. 250757 17 
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Had Consistently 


Dull Trade Throughout Year 


Region Hard Hit by Jacksonville Agreement—Expected Upturn with 
Approach of Winter Failed to Materialize—Connellsville Coke 
Prices Climb with Wage Increase by Independents 


By B. E. V. Luty 


In the first three months of 1924 the 
Pittsburgh coal district had a very 
poor trade, as poor as in the preceding 
nine months of the coal year. On April 
1 the prospect was that there would be 
a poor period, while there was liquida- 
tion of stocks, and then a moderate re- 
covery, but the recovery was quite dis- 
appointing and, to make matters worse, 
it played out when the season should 
have brought further improvement, 
conditions being worse in November 
and December than in the immediately 
preceding months. 

Of all the union coal fields the Pitts- 
burgh district was the least disposed 
to attend the Jacksonville conference 
with the United Mine Workers in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. The district was not 
anxious to sign the high scale for 
another period, but it seemed clear that 
no other course was open. When the 
three-year contract was agreed upon, 
it was believed that something would 
break of its own accord before two 
years had elapsed. 

In April, May and June the district 
operated at 20 per cent, a phenomenally 
low rate, but one with which the opera- 
tors contented themselves, recognizing 
that stocks had to be liquidated. Sales 
were made only in nearby territory, 
where the mines had a great freight ad- 
vantage over non-union fields. About 
July 1 demand began to pick up and 
by the middle of September a 50 per 
cent operating rate was attained. Hopes 
were entertained that there would be 
further improvement as winter ap- 
proached and as industrial conditions 
improved after the election, but the 
movement was actually the other way, 
operations dropping about Nov. 1 to 
approximately 40 per cent, where they 
remained practically to the end of the 
year. 

Pittsburgh district steam mine-run 
coal was quotable at $1.75@$2 in the 


spot market from April 1 to the end of 
the year. The variations from time to 
time were not enough to affect the gen- 
erally quotable market. There was 
scarcely any contract business, but 
there was not much spot market busi- 
ness either, the favorite form of doing 
business being for a producer to ship 
to regular customers as required, with 
a periodic adjustment of settlement 
prices. These settlements generally 
ran above the average of the spot mar- 
ket, as consumers were willing to pay 
something for regularity in quality and 
service, and probably averaged around 
$1.90. Gas coal ranged well above 
steam coal, as the reserves are rela- 
tively limited and holders were dis- 
posed to leave it in the ground. Slack 
had various fluctuations. 

The Connellsville region’s conditions 
had little connection with those of 
the Pittsburgh district. For a time 
the region shipped some steam coal, 
both from the Pittsburgh seam, which 
produces the coking coal of the region, 
and from the Sewickley seam, but 
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prices obtainable were unsatisfactory, 
even when wages were reduced in May 
and June to the 1917 scale. On account 
of sharply increasing operations the 
independents had to restore the Frick 
scale, effective Dec. 16. This meant 
an advance of more than 40 per cent. 
Producers then found it out of the 
question to ship steam or gas coal in 
competition. The Frick company main- 
tained the wage scale throughout the 
year. 

_ The Connellsville region now exists 
chiefly to.carry the peak of the iron 
and steel industry’s coke requirements, 
the byproduct: ovens being kept in rela- 
tively continuous operation. Thus the 
demand for Connellsville coke fluctuates 
widely. In the summer it was extreme- 
ly light and furnace coke sold at $3 
both on spot end on short term con- 
tracts, which was below production cost 
even with reduced wages. When the 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Pittsburgh Market of Coal 
from the Pittsburgh District 
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iron and steel industry revived the 
market stiffened sharply. Initial fur- 
nace coke contracts for the first quar- 
ter of 1925 were made at $3.25, subse- 
quent contracting being successively at 
$3.50, $3.75 and finally $4 on a couple of 
contracts. All these contracts carried 


COAL AGE 


the wage clause, whereby the actual 
settlement prices will be 85c. to $1.15 
over the prices written .into the con- 
tracts. This will make coke cost fur- 
naces in the first quarter of 1925 from 
$4.10 to about $5 with a probable aver- 
age of $4.50. 


Unfavorable Forecast for 1924. Fulfilled 
In New England Soft Coal Trade 


Decrease in Fuel-Oil Appliances Foreshadowed—Waste in Use 
of Coal Being Eliminated—Dullness Unrelieved Throughout Year 
—Price Trend Scteadily Downward—Dubious Outlook for 1925 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


The dull market that prevailed 
throughout New England in 1924 more 
than justified the unfavorable forecasts 
of a year ago. The impossible wage 
scale concluded at Jacksonville soon 
removed the only threatening circum- 
stance that could possibly influence 
buyers during the whole long ruinous 
season. Perhaps the only relieving 
features were the increased use of 
bituminous coal for household heating 
and the further unmistakable indica- 
tion that receipts of heavy oil are now 
at flood tide and certain to recede dur- 
ing the new year. . It is clear that 
steam coal is beginning gradually to 
regain lost ground; a saturated coal 
market and the ascending costs of fuel 
oil have led scores of plant owners to 
scrap oil-burning equipment, and the 
course of bituminous prices for twelve 
months approves their judgment. 


Cost Comparatively Low 


Economies in raising steam with 
powdered coal, the increased utilization 
of anthracite small sizes and perhaps 
a better understanding of grade value 
during the same period point to broad- 
ening opportunities for coal, even after 
taking into account the competition of 
hydro-electric power. The cost of fuel 
has been so small a fraction of manu- 
facturing outgo as compared with 
labor and raw material that many 
users have been content with results so 
long as they bought at reasonably near 
the right time and paid no more than 
their competitors. There are signs of 
change from this attitude, exempli- 
fied in a tendency to check waste, to 
install improved appliances, to study 
intensively the actual processes of com- 
bustion. Reduced operations in most 
industries as well as the surplus of coal 
have contributed to this change, and 
there is reason to expect impressive 
results. When high-pressure plants can 
change from heavy oil at an equivalent 
of $10.50 per ton of bituminous coal to 
a mixture of one part bituminous at 
$6.50 and two parts anthracite screen- 
ings at $4, using no more fuel than if 
on straight bituminous, the gain is of 
great importance. 

In December, 1923, it was estimated 
that in New England the displacement 
of coal by oil was 4,750,000 net tons, 
or 500,000 net tons more than for 1922. 
The same statisticians figure that for 
1924 the total receipts of crude oil were 
840,000,000 gallons, or the. equivalent 
of 5,000,000 net tons of bituminous, an 
apparent gain of but half the tonnage 


that was lost to coal in 1923; but the 
gain is only apparent, not actual. It 
should be remembered that refining 
here has made such strides that the 
volume of gasoline and byproducts ex- 
tracted from crude oil has. greatly 
increased. The authoritative figure 
for this volume is a full 20 per cent 
of the crude oil received. To state 
it another way, the estimated actual 
displacement of coal by oil was but 
4,000,000 net tons in 1924, showing 
that for oil the curve has already shown 
a marked decline. 

Light oils are now a more seriously 
competing element, although their use 
is restricted to larger dwellings, where 
convenience rather than cost governs. 
Even in such cases the mechanism is 
the source of much uneasiness for ner- 
vous householders and it appears to be 
a settled thing that no consumer using 
less than ten to twelve tons in a coal 
heater can possibly find an oil burner 
economical. The interesting thing is 
that communities to the eastward, 
where light oil installations were prac- 
tically unheard of as lately as two 
years ago, are now undergoing the 
same thrills that alarmed the coal deal- 
ers of Providence and Boston in 1921 
and 1922, when bituminous was selling 
at top figures. New oil fields yielding 
flush production in large volume are 
not being discovered with the ease of 
those years, and it probably will not 
be long before petroleum will command 
prices materially higher. 


Foreign Coals Not a Factor 
Competition from British shippers 


was effectually shut off on steam grades - 


by the low range of smokeless coals 
throughout the entire year. The sale 
of high grade slack at as little as 85c. 
per net ton at the mines and the low 
bids on railroad supply for 1925, slop- 
ing down to $4.94 alongside at Boston 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Western 
Kentucky Coal, 1924 


AVERAGE QUOTATIONS ON THE LOUISVILLE 
AND CHICAGO MARKETS 


Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
JAHUATY eee ges ee es $2:88°) $1,595 $1735 
February ice ae. 2.88 1.66 1.16 
Marchiacer ceeiiabics. > 2.73 1251 1.26 
April teniein coetee Metts. 6 2.32 1.62 1.54 
May vce te ihe hein oes 2.27 1.63 1.63 
TUNG se cee 0 9950 1.98 Rey 1.50 
Jay ee eee 2.07 1.63 ieee 
Atigtiat), tas fee teks sant 2.19 1.61 LZ 
September .: i.c0'c, 1a ce 2.58 1.64 1.09 
October. ire eee ete au19 1.67 .76 
‘November secu epeinen 2.89 1.62 “yh 
Deéecembertsiienieck aes 225i 1.56 1.08 
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for Kanawha and $4.80 for Fairmont— 
per gross ton in. each case—are in 
themselves sufficient symptoms of a 
diseased market. A few cargoes of 
anthracite or semi-anthracite have 
found their way from South Wales to 
Boston and Providence because of. at- 
tractive prices in comparison with the 
the Pennsylvania product, but the 
degradation item alone renders these 
coals of less commercial value than at 
first blush. & + * #54 Vaal 
All-rail from central Pennsylvania 
and from upper West Virginia as well 
movement was fitful, averaging less 
than in 1923. In all districts operators 
faced prices that allowed no net profit 


whatever, if indeed they did not entail _ 


heavy losses, and only those whose coal 
is most highly regarded could get more 
than a $2.25@$2:50 per net ton level 
throughout the twelve months. The 
low basis of Pocahontas and New 
River via Hampton Roads enforced by 
65c.@75c. steamer freights put a dras- 
tic limit to the area that could be con- 
sidered uncontested all-rail territory. 


Southern Coals Sold Freely 


The Southern coals, though subjected 
to heavy rehandling charges at tide- 
water, sold freely along the Connecti- 
cut River and points between the valley 
and the forwarding ports—a glance at 
the map will show the extremely nar- 
row ribbon of territory now left to 
commercial bituminous through the 
Hudson River gateways. December 
average receipts by this route were 
slightly over 3,100 cars weekly, a vol- 
ume that coincided almost exactly with 
the corresponding month in 1923, al- 
though it should be added that a large 
proportion of this is for locomotive 
supply, and much of the latter moves 
in this channel for reasons other than 


those that would bear on relative cost. 
were the coal of commercial classifica-_ 


tion. Some screened bituminous, how- 
ever, was shipped to replace anthra- 
cite, and this commodity should be 
regarded in any close view of tonnage 
figures. Actual tonnages are not ac- 
cessible, but manifestly they should not 
be ignored in computing fuel consump- 
tion between September and April. 


Prices Slump Steadily 


From the beginning of the year the 
trend of the Hampton Roads market 
was steadily toward a minimum price 
that would not prove too nearly ruin- 
ous to permit recovery in some hazy 
future when the industry would again 
flourish. Adoption of the 1917 wage 
scale in New River in February en- 
couraged hope of $4.75 per gross ton 
f.o.b. vessel at the Virginia terminals 
as a season basis, but from a $4.90@ 
$5.15 spot price in January the market 
dropped by easy stages to a $4 level 
in August, and for certain varieties to 
$3.75 in December. Of Hampton Roads 
dumpings fluctuating from 350,000 to 
450,000 tons weekly about 250,000 to 
300,000 tons came to New England, and 
the market here had therefore an im- 
portant bearing on operating returns. 

The tone was consistently sluggish. 
In March there was a time when 400,- 
000 tons of navy standard alone was 
at and en route to the piers, and while 
a spasmodic effort was made to curtail 
to a 40 per cent output, the slightest 


there were prolonged shutdowns 
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hopeful rumor would increase produc- 
tion to an aggregate where further 
slump was inevitable. The entire mar- 
ket turned largely on the daily average 
from the smokeless districts... And in 
New England the industrial outlook 
was so unpropitious that the local 
market was saturated well before sum- 
mer. With few exceptions the textile 
mills, in particular, and the paper, 
shoe and machinery makers in com- 
pany, suffered a depression that made 
buying only casual and forbade more 
than 60 to 90 day reserves. Moreover, 
in 
several centers, and because there was 
no volume to any trade, there could 
be no inducement to lay in stocks of 
fuel. Only for short interludes, bi- 
monthly as a rule, could the trade 
feast on the few crumbs that offered, 
but it is characteristic of operators to 
overreach, and the smallest advance in 
price invariably had a lower figure in 
its train. 


Quotations Oscillated 


Quotations on cars for delivery in- 
land from Providence and _ Boston 
moved sympathetically with the spot 
market at Hampton Roads, due allow- 
ance being made for distress cargoes 
that were forced on unreceptive buy- 
ers. A few factors with their own 
forwarding facilities .were able to ad- 
here to $5.75 for relatively small lots 
for the first three months and to $5.50 
for the remainder, but for those de- 
pendent upon public wharves there 
were frequent oscillations that ran the 
gamut from $5 to $5.60 and back 
again. 

Owing to pressure on large interests 


1 to dispose of current arrivals the re- 


Sa a ee ee ee” le 


tail trade in Boston was under price 


_ Myopia continuously through the year. 
The nominal figure eased off late in 


the fall to $6.50 per net ton delivered, 
but at no time was $6 impossible for 
any small user bent upon improving his 
opportunities. 

Beyond doubt the tonnage of bitu- 
Mminous that has replaced anthracite is 
More considerable than is commonly 
believed. To such an extent is this 
true that retail dealers find it difficult 


to gage probable hard coal require- 
ments, and in many of the cities and 


outlying towns, with the wide differ- 


ence in price, there.is insistent demand 
for coarse bituminous for household 
heating. 


Prospects for This Year 


The manager of a textile mill that 
had not previously passed a dividend 
for eighty years expressed an opinion 
that while theoretically there should 


some time be a turn for the better he 
was not now justified in holding out 
any encouragement for the coming 
year. This is about the close-up view 
of the seasoned coal man. Economic 
pressure is heavy, and he would be a 
bold prophet who would today point 
out in just what particular 1925 signi- 
fies any improvement over 1924. 


New York Had Year of Blasted Hopes 


Prolonged Inactivity and Low Prices Were Coal Trade’s 
Portion—Early Interest Soon Evaporated When Pact Was 
Signed at Jacksonville—Anthracite Stronger at Year’s End 


By R. W. Morris 


Unusual inactivity and low prices 
prevailed throughout 1924 in the bitu- 
minous coal market at New York. Con- 
ditions during the last nine months of 
the year followed the generally antici- 
pated trend consequent upon the sign- 
ing of the three-year union scale, and 
the influence of declining consumption 
and large coal reserves. The use of oil 
and distribution of power by centralized 
plants also cut into the demand for 
coal. 

The year’s business opened with a 
better feeling than existed at the end 
of 1923. Inquiries were numerous, due 
chiefly to the belief that the miners 
were going to stop work on April 1 
upon the expiration of the old agree- 
ment. Large consumers were asking 
about contracts for the current year 
and were quoted from 25c. to 75c. per 
ton above the then current market quo- 
tations, which averaged from $2.10 per 
ton for Pool 10 to $3.25 for Pool 1 
coals. Toward the end of the month 
sales began to pick up, but buyers re- 
fused to acknowledge that it was due 
to strike talk. 

Confidence grew for the next few 
weeks, but it was not lasting. Buying 
was heavier, but there was no reflection 
of the betterment in prices. When 
peace between the miners and opera- 
tors was assured as a result of the 
Jacksonville conference buying fell to a 
peace basis. Enthusiasm in the trade 
was lacking and operators set about to 
devise ways to move their tonnage dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 


Midsummer witnessed a further fall- 
ing off in inquiries, actual buying being 
already as low as it was thought pos- 
sible for it to go. Hope of better busi- 
ness was postponed from early August 
to mid-September. Tidewater business 
depended entirely on how badly the 
buyer needed coal and the ability of 
the seller to make the price attractive. 

Late in August hopes were again 
raised by increased inquiries. There 
was a gradual improvement and prices 
showed a slight advance the last half 
of the month when compared with the 
first two weeks. 

Early in September consumers 
showed a desire to refill their reserve 
bins and railroads for the first time 
since early spring were taking their 
full requirements and in some instances 
reaching out for additional tonnage. 
The better grades were sold up by 
many operators but the cheaper grades 
were hard to dispose of owing to the 
low prices at which the better coals 
could be gotten. 

The last quarter of the year showed 
no improvement over the previous three 
months. Prices remained substantially 
as in the preceding months, although 
there were occasional fluctuations due 
to changing weather conditions. 

The situation at New York was re- 
lieved several times during the year by 
the United States Shipping Board ask- 
ing for bids for various tonnages of 
soft coal for use in the Board’s vessels 
in this harbor. Bids opened in Feb- 
ruary resulted in prices ranging from 
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$4.98 to $5.99 per gross ton alongside 
vessel, while others opened in April 
ranged from $3.23 to $4.97 per gross 
ton, or on a basis of about $1.03 to $1.70 
per net ton f.o.b. mine. Other bids 
opened at various times ranged as high 
as $6.12 per gross ton alongside. 


Anthracite Shows Contrasts 


Conditions in the hard coal market 
showed a marked contrast at the begin- 
ning and at the end. When 1924 opened 
demand was off and quotations for in- 
dependent coals were as low as at any 


market early in the year and while ex- 
traordinary efforts were made to en- 
courage its use they cannot be said to 
have been successful. Better results 
were accomplished by coke producers, 
but the difference in cost was not a big 
inducement. 

The reduction in so-called company 
prices on April 1 of from 40c. to 60c. on 
domestic coals and cuts in the prices 
for similar sizes of independent coals 
failed to arouse consumers to early buy- 
ing. This continued throughout the 
summer and early autumn, notwith- 








Average Quotations for Bituminous Coals at New York by Months in 1924 





Pools 


l 9 10 1] 64 
JaNUATis. = oa ae $2.75-$3.25 $2.00-$2.45 $1.75-$2.10 $1.50-$1.75 $1.55-$1.75 
February.. OR fase eas, 2.00- 2.50 1.75- 2.15 1.50- 1.75 1.50- 1.75 
March..... 2E7 5 F322 2.00- 2.45 1.75— 2.15 1.30- 1.70 1.45- 1.70 
Atprils, eae 2.70- 3.10 2.00— 2.40 1.75- 2.00 1.40—- 1.70 1.40- 1.60 
Mayet sae: : 2.60- 2.95 2.00- 2.40 1.70— 2.10 1.45- 1.75 1.40- 1.65 
Juné-eaacee 2.50- 2.90 2.00— 2.40 1.75- 2.00 1.50- 1.75 1.40- 1.65 
Viale Set cece. eee ee 2.50- 2.90 1.90- 2.35 1.65- 2.00 1.40- 1.80 1.35- 1.65 
Aupisttes ay, <4icce ee 2.40- 2.75 1 95—"2).25 1.80— 2.00 1.50- 1.75 1.35- 1.65 
September. ..2:0 cee 2.50- 3.00 1.85- 2.35 1.70— 2.00 1.45- 1.80 1.40- 1.65 
Octobersas : 2) oe eae 2.50- 3.00 2.00- 2.25 1.80— 2.00 1.50- 1.75 1.50-— 1.65 
November. 2.60— 3.00 2.00- 2.25 1.75-— 2.00 1.50— 1.75 1.40- 1.65 
December. . 2.65-— 3.00 1.95— 2.25 1.65— 2.00 1.50- 1.75 1.40- 1.65 


Average Quotations for Domestic Sizes 


of Independent Anthracite at New York 


by Months in 1924 














Egg Stove Chestnut Pea 

Janwary.c:vcs. eda tpeghh eee $8. 75-$9. 60 $9. 80-$10. 60 $9. 80-$10. 60 $5. 25-$6. 30 
February... 8.35— 9.10 9.60- 10.40 9.50— 10.40 4.65- 6.25 
March..... 7.85— 8.40 9.10—- 9.75 9.10— 9.75 4.60— 5.35 
HeXG ey wil Be tok, 2 8.10— 8.50 8.40—- 9.00 8.35— 8.90 4.50- 5.10 
IMLa yx ree 8.90- 9.20 8.95—- 9.45 8.80-— 9.15 5.30- 5.90 
Hi Etbe) bain Pr ace hare cae Np oa Ae 8.80— 9.25 9.00- 9.40 8.90— 9.20 4.85- 5.70 
DULY AS et ss eae ee 8.65— 8.95 9.00—- 9.25 8.60- 8.95 4.50- 5.35 
AUZUBti ad ser ee AR ee 8.40— 8.80 9.15- 9.50 8.50- 8.75 4.30—- 5.25 
September.(. . sive pheenee ies 8.90- 9.55 9.35— 10.10 9200= 9.55 5.10— 5.40 
October. soitawa hea te ve eee 9.25-— 9.75 9.85— 10.40" 9.40— 10.00 5.15- 5.50 . 
November .4 3. ede 8.75- 9.25 10.00- 10.45 9.70- 10.25 5.00- 5.50 
December.......... 8.25— 8.90 10.00— 10.50 10.00- 10.50 4.75- 5.50 
time in.the previous year. The end of 5 


1924 saw demand active but not above 
the tonnage available, while quotations 
for. domestic independent coals were 
above so-called company prices. Chest- 
nut, which had been dragging béhind 
stove: size for many weeks, suddenly 
took the lead late in November and 
maintained it both in demand and in 
price the balance of the year. 

Retail’ dealers were heavily stocked 
nearly the entire twelve months, but 
not in, all sizes. Weather conditions 
had no effect, consumers laying back, 
apparently confident that they would be 
able to get all the coal they wanted and 
when they wanted it. 

Some Welsh anthracite entered the 


standing appeals sent out by govern- 
ment and railroad officials as well as by 
trade bodies. Although prices were ad- 
vanced slightly every month for five 
months it was not until the last week 
in August that there was a spurt in 
buying. 

That the market was not oversup- 

plied several times during the summer 
was due to the numerous strikes at the 
mines, involving at times as many as 
12,000 men. 
' Early in September the trade gained 
momentum. Demand became active 
and prices showed improvement. Inde- 
pendent stove and chestnut coals ex- 
acted premiums and in order to meet 
the demand for the former size some 
producers “broke” their egg coal, as de- 
mand for the latter was slow. 

Business in the last two months of 
the year was light due to mild weather 
conditions, but with production kept 
down by labor troukle at the mines 
quotations for independent coals were 
steadily maintained. 
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Open Shop Movement to the Fore in 1924. * Psi ets Co 20m 
In Northern West Virginia 


Production Shrinks 30 per Cent from Total for 


Previous Year—Lake Shipments 


69 per Cent 


Figs \i Lower—Development Rapid in Monongalia County 


Sort Lin 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 


ye Fairmont, -W. Va. 


The condition of the coal business in 
northern West Virginia during 1924 is 
most quickly and accurately told by 
figures: 

The total shipments for the year will 
be approximately 19,880,000 tons, as 
against 27,000,000 tons in 1923, a loss 
of about 30 per cent as compared with 
last year. Shipments to the Lakes in 
1924 totaled 802,500 tons, compared 
with 2,531,950 tons in 1923, or a loss of 
approximately 69 per cent. A very 
noticeable feature is that approximately 
33 per cent of the total 19,880,000 tons 
shipped from the region came from 
Monongalia County, which had prac- 
tically no development prior to 1917, 
shipping in 1916 about 576,000 tons. In 
1923, however, over 7,000,000 tons was 
shipped from that county and in 1924 
probably in excess of 6,000,000 tons. 
Practically this entire tonnage is han- 
dled by the Monongahela Ry. 

Information as to ‘cost and selling 
prices is never available with any de- 
gree of accuracy but it seems that in 
1923 the average total cost approxi- 
mated $2.20 while the average selling 
price is reported as about $2.25. But 
in 1924 a new situation developed in 


concerted movement of operators and 
miners and this condition was continued 
without interruption or difficulty of im- 
portance until 1923, when some trouble 
developed and a few mines started op- 
erating open shop. Early in 1924 there 
was an insistent demand by some op- 
erators for a return to the 1917 scale. 
In May the breach had reached a point 
where 25 per cent of the regional out- 
put was coming from “open shop’ 
mines, By November the output of the 
“open shop” mines had reached ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the region’s 
total output. 


Union Mines Have Higher Costs 


It is now estimated that the mines 
operating “open shop” have a mine cost 
around $1.25 while those still operating 
under the union agreement. have a mine 
cost of $1.65 or higher. These figures 
would indicate a total cost of from 
$1.45 to $1.95, or an average total cost 
of $1.70. The average selling price for 
1924 is reported as $1.60, although some 
authorities assert that it will not be 
more than $1.50. 


500 






PHILADELPHIA (PA.) DISTRICT 


Month Run of Mine 
SATIUAEV Mase! this Olin $1.70 
February seer cats antes 1.69 
Marohit 4 fen  metien. 2 1.62 
ON of at eat Re OBE RN 1.58 
ME AVE 2 Seaton cot anes boae & 1.58 
JUDE. Le a thee See 1.58 
uly eee ee he ded sas 1.50 
BUPUBL Scat Ae ene ees 1.50 
Septemberain.csae sate ee 1.50 
Octoberivrt sa ee cca 1.50 
November weeus en oie 1.50 
December wava outsieners 1.50 


As a resuit of the open shop move- 
ment large sections of the region have 
become almost entirely non-union and 
there have been some clashes between 
union and non-union labor. Various 
court actions are being resorted to with 
their accompanying difficulties and as a 
whole it is quite apparent that a stren- 
uous effort is being made by both sides 
to avoid violence and unlawful methods. 
The situation has all the earmarks of a 
struggle that eventually will mean 
either the permanent supremacy of the 
United Mine Workers in northern West 
Virginia or their complete downfall, 
with, apparently, the odds against them 
at this time. 
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Percentage of Full-Time Operation of Coal Mines and Time Lost by Causes 





CAR SHORTAGE 


Logan District, W. Va, 


the matter of costs. The region was ? 
practically entirely unionized in 1917 by 
Ie UB 
Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines of Pittsburgh .£ 
District Coal, 1924 5 
i 
PITTSBURGH (PA.) MARKET ie 
Run of pa 
Monta Lump Mine Slack - 
i A S2248Fab $2200 7 $1)..62 it 
RIT ac aids cs ays gio + 2.58 2.06 1.58 ne 
a 5 2.58 23 1.39 aS 
a Aalg 8h 01.32. 
OOP. fog Si 2.40 1.88 1.35 
UC. eee 2.40 1.88 1.30 
CUM. sont 2.40 1.88 1.22 
COSTE) Oa a 2.40 1.88 132 5 
BPOMROCRS etc ei.3.- 2-40 1.88 1.28 
he Ele eee Ane ae ee Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Columbus and Cincinnati Markets of Caste 
Mecember....:.........- 2.40 1.88: 1.24 from the Kanawha Field 
1924 NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 1924 aE oe Com econoMics 
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All Records for Southern West Virginia 
Surpassed Despite Depression 


Dullness of Early Months of 1924 Overshadowed by Activity in Latter 
Half of Year—Smokeless Output Falls Short of 1916 Total 
but High Volatile Production Beats All 


By J. F. WEIr 


Despite the depression in coal mar- 
keting throughout 1924, all records were 
broken for production in the high and 
low volatile areas of West Virginia. 
Although data is not available for the 
last week or so of the year, a conserva- 
tive estimate places the total. produc- 
tion of smokeless and high volatile coal 
in the southern part of the state at not 
less than 80,000,000 net tons. 

Smokeless output was on an un- 
usually large scale, but due to a slight 
curtailment during the holidays, it 
hardly reached the high figure of 1916, 
when approximately 36,000,000 tons 
was mined and shipped. Even Poca- 
hontas production failed to equal the 
1916 record owing to “no market” 
losses sustained during the first half 
of the year. It was during the last 
half that mines began to strike their 
stride, and in October and Novem- 
ber substantial gains were shown over 
the corersponding months of 1923. In- 
deed, Pocahontas production during the 
months mentioned was much above the 
normal output of the field. 

Even in the face of a poor market 
Tug River mines produced more coal 
at the height of the depression than is 
usually the case, owing to improved 
transportation facilities. Although in 
the early months of the year many 
mines were shut down, that failed to 
cut production as low as during years 
of better business. Before the summer 
was over, however, there was more 
activity, and during October and Novem- 
ber, especially after the steel business 
began to revive, there was a marked 
pickup. The United States Coal & Coke 
Co. at Gary, alone increased weekly 
production by more than 25,000 tons a 
week during the closing weeks of the 
year. 


New River Increases Output 


New River wound up the year in 
better shape than at the end of 1923, 
at least in so far as output was con- 
cerned. The first few months of 1924 
were lean ones, though there was a 
heavy movement to Western markets 
throughout the year. Development of 
a somewhat better Eastern demand 
under more favorable freight rates to 
certain points enabled the field to main- 
tain production until the end of 1924. 
It is estimated that the New River field 
produced 2,000,000 more tons in 1924 
than in 1923. 

Winding Gulf mines were a great 
deal more active during the last four 
or five months than during the first six 
months of 1924 and during most of the 
latter part of the year there were not 
more than eight or nine mines in the 
entire field idle, with production much 
above the average, despite the fact that 
the export market did not afford a 
large outlet. 

_it was in the high volatile territory 
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Average Spot Price, F.o.b. sen on 
Philadelphia Market of Mine-Run 
Coal from Fairmont District 





of southern West Virginia, however, 
that all previous records were smashed. 
The total movement over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio alone was approximately 
43,000,000 tons—at least 10,000,000 tons 
more than has ever before been han- 
dled by the C. & O. in any given yearly 
period. The Logan field broke all rec- 
ords for output with approximately 
17,000,000 tons. 

Kanawha and Coal River output fell 
about 1,000,000 tons short of that for 
1923. The loss was due almost entirely 
to the fact that the mines which had 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southern 
West Virginia Smokeless 
Coal, 1924 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI AND 
COLUMBUS MARKETS 


Month Run of Mine 
JANUATY 32.55 7 $2.14 
February +... 6: oa ee 227, 
Mareh:.,....5 2.230% oe ee 2.07 
April! 3. Soc oc ee 2.02 
May ..6i acc. 5. eee 1.97 
JUNEs 2 eee 1.98 
July... eee 1.89 
August /:..0) 1 ee pee 1.84 
September.............. 5 . 1.83 
October, 23: 2. aan eee 2.05 
November.3.5 Gaeeeeee 1.89 
December... 240 Gee L728 


been operating under an agreement 
with the union north of the Kanawha 
River either were unable to operate 
because of the higher wage scale or 
were busy preparing to begin opera- 
tions independent of the union. Ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 tons was mined 
and shipped. 

In the Kenova field there was a 
marked improvement over the 1923 
record, particularly during the latter 
part of the year, when production was 
approximately 50,000 tons a week 
larger than in the latter part of 1923. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
year prices were extremely low in both 
high and low volatile territory. At 
certain periods during the closing 
months of the year prices stiffened, but 
as a whole it is questionable whether 
as much money was realized as in other 
years when prices were higher and 
production lower. During the greater 
part of 1924 mine run hovered around 
$1.75@$2 a ton. At one time it climbed 
to $2.25@$2.50, but soon dropped back. 
Lump was in better shape at the. close 
of 1924 than during the first half. The 
principal demand existed in Western 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Boston Market of Mine-Run Coal from Sokal 
Fields of West Virginia 
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markets, where during the fall and 


early winter the range on both egg and 
lump was $4@$4.50. After the close 
of the lake season and particularly 
after there had been several periods of 
market activity, the West became 
glutted with smokeless lump, which 
‘then dropped to $3.50. Some of the 
lost strength was regained, however, 
with colder weather during the Christ- 
mas holidays.. Slack was decidedly 
weak throughout the year. 

High volatile mines were able in 1924 
to obtain a large volume of business 
owing to the fact that they were oper- 
ating on a lower wage scale than the 
union districts. A heavy run on pre- 
pared about the beginning of the last 
quarter caused it to skyrocket for a 
time, but it fell back to $2.25@$2.50 
during the closing days of 1924. Mine 
run was more stable than any other 
grade, the general range being $1.25@ 
$1.50 a ton. Closing of the lake sea- 
son depressed prices to some extent. 

Better transportation conditions were 

the most. important factor in making 
it possible to move so large a tonnage 
during the year. Equipment, motive 
power and trackage were in better 
shape and the roads were generally 
well organized to furnish equipment 
promptly and move coal with dispatch. 
New rates which went into effect during 
the latter part of the year stimulated 
the Eastern movement. 
_ There was less development work 
undertaken in southern West Virginia 
than during preceding years, but some 
new territory was opened and many 
companies made important improve- 
ments. The year was featured by a 
number of important consolidations 
among smokeless companies. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Pittsburgh 
No. 8 Coal, 1924 


CLEVELAND (OHIO) MARKET 


Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
OS Ass 26 Se AS ea 6 Ole S18 
UCC a Lego} 1.88 1.48 
EELS ee 2.38 1.83 1.28 
Loe 2.38 1.81 Jesh) 
0 24> 1.89 1.44 
on: 3 2.42 1.87 tals 
on 2.40 1.86 1.08 
Uh i 2.43 1.84 1.21 
September 2.37 1.84 Heetea 
hen 2.38 1.88 1.09 
Mlovember............... 2.38 1.84 1:08 
MSCCIDEr..,....66..++>- 2.43 1.88 1535 


Coal Trade at Birmingham Last Year 
Yielded Meager Profits 


Spot Market Buying Light and Consumption Restricted by 
General Industrial Depression—Hydro-Electric Power Makes 
Further Inroads—Fuel Oil Curtails Sale of Bunker Coal 


By H. B. McLAuURINE 


A review of the Birmingham coal 
trade during 1924 reveals few elements 
of a satisfactory and encouraging na- 
ture. Buying of commercial coal in the 
open market was light practically 
throughout the year, consumers as a 
rule adopting a hand to mouth policy, 
and the volume of consumption was re- 
stricted by general industrial depres- 
sion throughout the territory. Hydro- 
electric power made further inroads on 
the industry by displacing steam as the 
motive power at a number of utility 
plants and industrial operations. 

During the late summer the opera- 
tion of seasonal industries, such as oil 
mills, gins, compresses, etc., afforded 
some relief in the market, consuming a 
substantial tonnage in. the aggregate. 
A drought of the, longest duration on 
record for this district forced hydro- 
electric companies to operate their 
steam plants at full capacity, creating 
a heavy temporary demand for steam 


100 


fuel for several months. Several large 
cement plants were completed during 
the year and were operating under pres- 
sure during the last quarter, and were 
heavy consumers of slack coal. General 
industrial demand improved to some 
extent and the movement during this 
period was fairly satisfactory, com- 
paratively speaking. 

About the usual number of contracts 
were negotiated during the second 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Cleveland Market of Coal from the 
Pittsburgh. No. 8 District of Ohio 
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Average Range of Coal Prices at Birmingham in 1924 by Quarters 











January 
Mine-Run Washed Lump 
Big ‘S@atn 75% cde civ aie voeele sa avexays Gee onan eam $1.75@$2.15 $2. ae 50 $3.75@$4.00 
Carbon’ Hill ia cation eee 1.75@ 2.50 4.00@ 4.25 
Caligha. vidas cca ee aii et chee ee eee 2.25@ 2.50 ay. 3e os 75 5.00@ 6.50 
Black Greeksna. 22 acces es ae eet eee 2.75@ 2.85 3.00@ 3.30 5.00@ 5.50 
Pratt eds bac r eth Gale tlecessyevnn ces eer 2.90 TRAE LT eee thie eee 
Corora2: etree tho ee oe oa eee 2.50 2.85 4.25@ 4.50 
Montevallo: oor. 5 ates sis Ses doreubederttunniveces ora eeey i Ee ley avec ee 6.50@ 7.00 
September as 
Mine-Run Washed Lump 
Big Seams. 44 «Plea co alan en ae $1.50@$2.00 $1.75@$2.25 $3. Oy 25 
Carbon: EEL Fit ae eee 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.35 
Cahabat Suits ernie: aaa) SVE ee Oe oem 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 4. 3@ a 00 
Black. Creelkoiiee ous ons ate ee eee 2.25@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 5.00@ 5.25 
Pratt 1) 85 @ON2525 ee rs | | U Eeakl,. cose 
Corona..... 2.00 2.30 


Montevallo... 











— 


Mine-run 


$1.75@$2.25 
1.75@ 2.25 
2.40@ 2.65 
2.50@ 3.00 
2.00@ 2.40 
2.50 





Mine-Run 
$1.50@$1.90 
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April 
Washed Lump 
$2.00@ $2.40 $2. eh a 75 
2.00@ 2.50 2.7 
2.25@ 2.50 = hs 136, c 00 
2.50@ 3.25 
ret oa 
os eee 5.00@ 5.25 
December 
Washed Lump 
$1.75@$2.00 $2. 50@$3.25 
2.00@ 2.25 3.25@ 3.55 
2.00@ 2.25 5.00@ 6.00 
2.00@ 2.50 5.00@ 5.50 
23h ais0 ee 
5.50@ 6.00 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Bir- 
mingham Market of Coal from 
Alabama Fields 


quarter with railroads and other utili- 
ties and industrial plants, though the 
tonnage thus disposed of was hardly 
as large as in the previous year. Rail- 
roads bought less coal than formerly, 
being able to decrease their consump- 
tion through improved fueling methods 
and other conservation measures, and 
several lines apportioned a larger ton- 
nage than usual to other coal fields. 
Low-priced fuel oil again served to 
restrict the outlet for bunker coal, dis- 
position of which was confined largely 
to transatlantic shipping, and little if 


any progress was made in placing addi- 
tional tonnage in this market. Export 
movement to Cuban points was slightly 
heavier than last year, sugar-mill in- 
terests being the principal consumers, 
while about the usual amount moved to 
South America. 

Domestic trade during the first and 
last quarters was dominated solely by 
weather conditions, there being inter- 
mittent spurts of buying during the 
early part of the year after dealers ex- 
hausted their stocks. The beginning of 
the coal year found the yards practi- 
cally empty and contracting was lively 
when circular prices became effective 
March 15. Mines producing high-grade 
fuels were able to book all the business 
desired through September, some con- 
tracts being made for the entire year. 
This business enabled the mines to 
operate in a fairly satisfactory way 
until late summer, when dealers were 
forced to curtail shipments materially, 
as the retail trade had been extremely 
dull during the summer and they had 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines on 


Alabama Coal 
BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) MARKET 
Washed 
Month Lump Mine Run Slack © 

Januarys cue ee $3.88 $1.88 $2.27 
February... ..002% 3.88 1.80 2.13 
March*.)...e 3.13 1.88 2.16 
‘April..t7..8 0.4 ee 2.63 2.00 2.20 
bE geet aries es 2.80 2.00 2.20 
June 255 0) eee 3.01 1.94 2.04 
July i. ose 3.20 177 2.00 
August... 57 3.40 1.75 2.00 
September........ 3.08 1.70 1.98 
October....1...:: 3.03 1.63 1.88 
November......-. Bye 33 1.68 1.88 
December........ 2.98 1.70 1.88 





been able to make little progress in 
moving their stocks. Dealers were con- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Louisville Market of Coal — 
from Western Kentucky 
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fronted with these conditions during the 
remainder of the year, conditions re- 
maining dull and draggy in the whole- 
sale trade, which had to depend on a 
drift of orders in car lots here and 
there to move production. 

While activity in the foundry coke 
market was not particularly pro- 
nounced, demand was satisfactory ex- 


cept in the third quarter, when the 
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Spot 


movement eased up, the market regain- 
ing a fair measure of strength during 
the last three months. Quotations 
ranged $5.50@$6.50 in January, grad- 
ually declining to $4.50@$5 per ton at 
the oven in December. Egg sizes for 
domestic use sold fairly well at quota- 
tions beginning at $5@$5.50 and closing 
at $3.50@$4 per ton. 

- Prices during the year were for the 
most part unsatisfactory and yielded 
little profit to the mines. This was 
particularly true of steam sizes. At- 


tached are schedules showing prevail- 
ing quotations on steam and domestic 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coals of Mt. 
Olive District, [linois, 1924 
St. Louis (Mo.) Market 


Run 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
DOT i Sos $2.50. $1.62 
TOA oa 3.1 2.50 1.44 
GL. 2.93 2.50 1.50 
nal... 2.88 2.50 1.63 
MO coe 2.88 2.50 2.00 
Linh) 2.88 2.50 2.00 
Ui hen 2.88 2.50 2.00 
A ee 2.88 2.50 2.00 
September 2.88 2.50 (at's 
MINDerPee PSS. ck. 2.88 2.50 1.30 
ona 2 3.00 2.38 ae: 
Pombereette 3.00 2.38 1.13 








Prices, F.o.b. mer on the St. Louis Mater iv: Coal =a 
Mt. Olive District of Illinois 


coal f.o.b. mines at quarterly periods. 

It is estimated from figures in hand 
that coal production in Alabama will 
approximate 18,000,000 net tons, with 
coke output probably around 4,000,000 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Hocking 
District Coal, 1924 


COLUMBUS (OHIO) MARKET 


Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
AP ROTEN Ae aA file Ree PS Zhe $1.85 $1.38 
Pebruaryecn se Mote Lode 1.88 1.14 
Maraht i/o ose hae aot: 2.58 1.81 1.08 
oes ol aad See ee ee ae 2.48 1.64 1233 
MAEYR ee ere na: 2.44 1.63 1.37 
JUN Gee a, eA nd Sea 2.44 1.72 i639 
Ly te acta, See aos ie 2.45 1.72 1.28 
August.. 7S, ee Ae [25 1.08 
September. . : . 2.45 157 ies 
Octoberiseeats 4 : 2.54 1.61 .90 
INOVEmDEr: ise oh oe Desay | 1.61 wih 
December vere coe ee pA ye) 1.63 .94 





tons, there being no available data on 
which to estimate the latter figure, as 
no weekly reports on production are 
made during the year, as in the case 07 
coal mines. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Southern 
Illinois Coal, 1924 


CHICAGO (ILL.) MARKET 
Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
January....... Oyo 58) $2.38 $1.97 
Hebrnarvassee ne. 3.50 2.38 1.89 
March.... 3.05 2.38 1.94 
April. ... a 2.81 2.38 2.18 
RW a5, cdc CLARO Giceh keer 2e75, 2.38 Zetl 
Punic aeey ace che 2.80 2.38 L292 
Ulverston 2.82 2.38 1.70 
AUQRUSE: Aeaet e Gre em 2.88 2.38 1.78 
September....... 3.28 2.38 1.56 
Ogtaberits ah alae 3. 38 2.38 1.38 
November. denier... 3.38 2.38 1.41 
December... . eo: 2.38 1.66 





Barge Tipple at Huntington, W. Va., Constructed in 1924 


View taken in October of last year of a new tipple in the Ohio River, 
for the Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. 


bringing the coal mostly from the Logan field, where it will be loaded into barges. 


first coal loaded was on Oct. 10, 1924. 
cars, or 5,000 tons in 10 hours. 


constructed 

It will handle the coal from railroad ob ted 

1e 

The ‘capacity of the tipple is 50 to 75 railroad 
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Reviews by Our Correspondents in London, Paris and 
Berlin, Recording Economic Progress in Europe as 
Reflected in the Basic Industries of Coal and Coke 





British Trade in Depths of Depression 


Mounting Costs, Due to High Wages and Short 
Work Day Puts Industry at Disadvantage in 
Meeting German Competition—Many Mines Closed 


By C. H. S. TUPHOLME 


Since early last spring the British 
coal trade has experienced one of the 
worst slumps in its entire history. The 
decline is shown in the figures for 
Welsh coal exports in the nine months 
ending September, 1924—19,516,935 
tons, against 22,837,817 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
From the close of the war down to 
about March, 1924, the world demand 
for Welsh steam coal had been such that 
all the collieries were fully manned in 
spite of increasing competition from 
Europe, especially Germany. 

As a result of the depression fully 
twenty of the large collieries in South 
Wales as well as a number of the 
smaller operations closed down. Many 
pits have been definitely abandoned, 
while others are being kept in repair in 
the hope that some day demand or a re- 
duction in working costs will make their 
reopening profitable. 

That the miners have been affected 
no less than the owners is shown by 
the fact that whereas in April, 1924, 
there were 244,600 men employed in 
the Welsh coal fields, six months later 
the total had dropped to 227,000, at 
which time 40,000 miners in Wales 
alone were unemployed or had been 
given notice to quit. In addition to the 
collieries closed down and men out of 
work, a large number of pits are work- 
ing half time, and some of them are 


idle for a week or more at a time owing © 


to lack of orders or failure to clear 
loaded cars. The same conditions ob- 
tain, in other British coal fields. 

The causes of the depression are not 
far to seek. In the first place, France, 
Belgium and Italy have been taking 
larger quantities of reparation coal, and 
in the second place German coal opera- 
ters, having regained control of their 
mines, have re-entered the world mar- 
ket in competition with Britain, and, 
owing to the low wages paid the Ger- 
man miner, have been able to underbid 
British operators. Then, too, the dis- 
location of German industries cut down 
the domestic market for coal to such a 
point that by far the greater part of 
German coal was available for export. 
German operators also have been able 
to obtain a longer working day at re- 
duced wages, so that they are able to 
offer coal to Europe at a price at least 
10 per cent below the lowest Welsh 
figure, and then make a profit. ° 

The effects of German competition in 
Europe have been to reduce Welsh ship- 
ments to France during the first nine 
months of 1924 from 8,000,000 (1923) 


to 6,500,000 tons; to Italy from 3,500,- 
000 (1923) to 2,500,000; to Belgium 


‘from 700,000 (1923) to 250,000; to Ger- 
many from 750,000 (1923) to 150,000. 


tons. 

As British operators have reduced 
their prices so have the Germans, and, 
while operating costs in Germany were 
decreasing owing to the longer day and 
lower wages British costs have been in- 
creasing from May 1 under the new 
wage agreement. This agreement is 
national in character, and it means that 
in South Wales the minimum wage has 
been increased from 28 per cent above 
the 1915 standard to 42.22 per cent. 
This increase has converted the small 
profit which enabled many of the 
smaller pits to keep in operation into a 
serious loss. 


Cambrian Group Closes 


The effect of the gradually rising 
operating costs and slowly falling 
prices was reflected in the closing of 
one colliery after another, until with 
the shutting down of the Cambrian 
group of pits, employing 4,000 men and 
producing some of the best Admiralty 
coal in Wales, many believed that the 
prosperity of the Welsh coal industry 
had gone forever. The average in- 
crease in working costs throughout the 
British collieries since May—is some- 
where between Is. 3d. and 1s. 9d.—those 
above that figure have shut down, and 
those below have kept going. 

It may be asked why the British 
owners ever agreed to so disastrous a 


measure as the national wage agree- 
ment which came into force at the end 
of April. They did not capitulate 
easily, as negotiations lasted nearly 
three months. Even the danger of a 
national stoppage did not cause them 
to surrender; it was the threat that the 
government would impose an agree- 
ment as an alternative to nationaliza- 
tion of the industry. The operators 
were virtually faced with the necessity 
for choosing betwéen a bad bargain and 
nationalization—and chose the former. 

Most of the collieries that are still 
working have reserves which will keep 
them going for a few months; and 
when these have disappeared it is im- 
possible to foretell what will happen. 
It is obvious, however, that the wage 
agreement, which is for 12 months only, 
must give place to some sane arrange- 
ment which will place the industry on 
an economic basis. Whether the work- 
ing day will be lengthened or not it is 
too early to say, but it is certain that 
the British coal industry cannot be 
placed on a paying basis with a seven- 
hour working day. In fact, the opera- 
tors believe that three conditions are 
essential before the industry will yield 
a profit: (1) A revision of the wage 
agreement; (2) repeal of the Seven 
Hours’ Day Act; (3) general introduc- 
tion of a double shift. 

Welsh operators have kept their prices 
at a higher level than the other British 
fields to avert bankruptcy. Every cost 
other than labor has been cut to the 
limit, and no efforts have been spared 
to obtain a reduction in dock charges, 
but these too, are incapable of further 
reduction without lowering the net 
revenues of the port and dock owners. 

The majority of the operators, de- 
spite these conditions, have a firm be- 
lief in the future of their industry, and 
most of the bigger concerns are going 
ahead with new sinkings and new de- 
velopments. 





_ Now Ireland Has First Rate Mine at Newtownkelly 


Sir Samuel Kelly, a Cumberland coal producer and a coasting-fleet owner opened up 
a mine in County Tyrone last year with shafts 1,070 ft. deep and 12 ft. in diameter. 
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French Coal Industry Climbed Back to 


Favorable Position in 1924. 


Output Nears Pre-War Figures—Lower Price Level Than for Foreign 
Fuels Makes Marketing Easy— Reduced Industrial Activity Cuts 
Consumption of British Coal—Domestic Prices High 


By Victor TRUANT 


Upon the whole the position of the 
French coal market was rather favor- 
able in 1924 when compared with 
other branches of industrial activity. 
This is due in part to the following 
facts: (1) Production, still below the 
pre-war level found an easy outlet at 
home, due to lower prices compared 
with imported coals; (2) consumption 
of British coal has been cut down by 
reduced activity in various industries; 
(3) reparation coals have been used 
mostly by public utilities; (4) with 
the end of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, Sarre coals recovered their tradi- 
tional outlets in southern Germany and 
surrounding countries; (5) imports 
from Belgium are consistently decreas- 
ing; they were only 1,500,000 tons last 
year, while French exports to that 
county reached 850,000 tons. 

In the domestic coal market, the out- 
‘standing feature was the high level of 
prices—the highest ever recorded. This 
was due mainly to the increase of 
transport costs and additional charges 
the coal trader has to face. Hereto- 
fore the Paris market had been a large 
consumer of Welsh anthracite, but 
owing to the prohibitive rates of this 
fuel, the attention of consumers has 
been diverted toward Belgian, Dutch, 
French and German coals and smoke- 
less substitutes. 

Demand for industrial coals was 
generally quiet in the French market 
throughout 1924. The output of French 
mines found marketing easy. Prices 
being more attractive than those of 
imported fuels; receipts of the latter, 
therefore, have been lower. Indemnity 
deliveries, however, have been more 
regular, although lowered, according to 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty, in 
proportion to the recovery of extrac- 
tion in the French war-damaged mines. 
In household fuels, sized products re- 
Mained rather scarce and dear, the 
effect of such a situation being attenu- 
ated by relatively mild weather. 

French coal output in the first ten 

months of 1924 was 36,641,396 tons 
and of lignite 788,111 tons, a total of 
87,429,507 tons. The production for 
the whole year is expected to reach 
about 45,000,000 tons compared with 
40,922,000 tons in 1913. Deducting the 
Share of re-annexed Lorraine, the out- 
put for the year was about 39,650,000 
_tons, or 1,272,000 tons less than in 
1913. This is due to the efficiency of 
extraction in the war-damaged mines 
of the Pas-de-Calais. 
_ Production of coke by French mines 
In 1924 was about 2,600,000 tons com- 
Pared with 1,985,573 tons in 1923. No 
Official statistics are published concern- 
ing coke production by independent coke 
ovens and metallurgical ovens but pri- 
vate information indicates that their 
yield varied between 150,000 and 
180,000 tons per month. 


Patent-fuel output totaled approx- 
imately 3,220,000 tons in 1924 com- 
pared with 3,056,871 tons in the pre- 
vious year. 

Imports of coal into France in the 
first ten months of 1924 aggregated 
21,129,388 tons, including 11,121,659 
tons from Great Britain, 4,228,441 tons 
from the Saar, 3,522,610 tons from Ger- 
many and 316,875 tons from the United 
States. This compares with the 1923 
total of 26,268,187 tons, including 
17,954,597 tons from Great Britain, 
1,498,527 tons from Germany and 
670,823 tons from the United States. 
Imports in 1913 totaled 18,593,000 
tons. 

Coke imports in the first ten months 
of 1924, totaled 4,650,299 tons, includ- 
ing 3,905,497 tons from Germany, 
52,986 tons from Great Britain and 
34,114 tons from the United States. 
In 1923 3,628,893 tons was imported, 
including 2,073,460 tons from Germany, 
384,101 tons from Great Britain and 
159,358 tons from the United States. 
In 1913 French imports totaled 3,071,- 
000 tons, the bulk of which, 2,393,000 
tons, came from Germany. 

Imports of patent fuel in the first 
ten months of 1924, reached 803,396 
tons, compared with 776,627 tons for 
the year in 1923 and 1,086,046 tons in 
1913. 

Exports were for a time regulated 
by special licenses from the govern- 
ment, restrictions being applied in order 
to lower the price of coal for inland 
consumers. But as no effective change 
took place, the restrictions were re- 
moved. 

Exports of coal in the first ten 
months of 1924 totaled 1,812,744 tons, 
including 845,369 tons to Belgium and 
Luxemburg, 405,152 tons to Switzer- 
land, 118,818 tons to Germany, 20,884 
tons to Italy and 1,671 tons to 
Spain. Bunkers to French ves- 
sels absorbed 250,627 tons and 
supplies to foreign vessels 
amounted to 31,373 tons. Ex- 
ports in 1928 were 2,474,447 
tons and in 1913 1,804,909 tons. 

Shipments of coke to foreign 
countries in the first ten months 
of 1924 were 419,633 tons, in- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, 
Kentucky Coal, 1924 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON LOUISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO MARKETS 


Eastern 


Run of 


Month Lump Mine Slack 
PRNUAT Yc cate eee oe oe $3.01 Sleif- eS le55 
HRebruaryscss se cee 3.16 1.86 1.29 
IM ir Ghee ue ota Sere eee 2.91 1.67 .99 
ASS TEL Since ck: 4 5 een PAN 1.51 1.08 
Ma VataSt ae cea ee ee 220 1.50 1.04 
JUNGL. ote Gebietes Zee 1353 -96 
ARI Ghd = aoe aaa AE Phe hs ee | 95 
AUGUBU GTR inet sete ee 2.29 1.54 98 
Septembers. coe tsk ctochon 2.61 1955 .97 
Octoberway. soa coeane Set Wd 1.60 .97 
November? -s.¢2 |e stie. 2.93 1.57 ~95 
December=4.2.%.. seas 2.62 15] ALY 


cluding 197,569 tons to Italy, 81,854 
tons to Switzerland and 78,479 tons to 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Exports in 
1923 totaled 476,378 tons and in 1913 
230,767 tons. 

Patent fuel exports in the first ten 
months of 1924 were 138,639 tons, in- 
cluding 106,038 tons to Switzerland, 
compared with a total of 238,206 tons 
in 1923. 

Receipts of indemnity fuels in the 
first eleven months of 1924, consisted of 
4,073,700 tons of coal; 3,936,200 tons 
of coke and 482,200 tons of lignite 
briquets, a monthly average of 772,000 
tons of fuel of all kinds as against 
321,000 tons last year, when the Ruhr 
occupation began. ; 

Current prices are 30f. a ton lower 
than the actual price reimbursed 
through the payment agent to the Ger- 
man collieries. It is understood, how- 
ever, that French consumers will soon 
have to pay a price equivalent to that 
paid by the state. In that event in- 
demnity fuels, because of their inferior 
quality, will be almost unsalable. 

Indemnity coke is apportioned among 
French plants through the interme- 
diary of an association which has suc- 
ceeded to the Société des Cokes de 
Hauts-Fourneaux (S8.C.O.F.) dissolved 
in January last. This new distributing 
body takes charge of reparation coke 
only, the present rate for which is 
143.75f. delivered Franco - German 
frontier. The price of coking small dis- 
tributed to members of the O.R.C.A. 
who manufacture their own coke aver- 
ages 77.54f. a ton. 

The average wages paid during the 
year to coal miners, both underground 















One of the Reconstructed 
Collieries at Lens 


Mine No. 
Co. No 


11 of the Lens 

longer a_ battle 
ground. Note the unusual 
backstay to the headframe 
and the protection afforded to 
the headsheaves, 
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and surface, were the highest ever paid 
in the French mining industry. At 
the request of the government, the col- 
lieries on Feb. 1 lowered their selling 
prices 3f. a ton, in order to co-operate 
in reducing the cost of living. Prices 
have not been changed since. 

If 1925 is to see an era of prosperous 
activity after the crisis which world 
trade has experienced in the last four 
years it will be necessary that the po- 
litical horizon be cleared, that Germany 
respect her obligations and that the 
financial and economic situation . in 
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France be improved. Otherwise there 
are no prospects of larger consumption 
of fuel during the coming year and the 
output of Frerfch mines, which is ex- 
pected to grow larger with the definite 
restoration of the war-damaged mines, 
together with indemnity deliveries 
(progressively lessened) and a presum- 
ably reduced importation from such 
outside sources of supply as the Sarre, 
Belgium and Holland with the co-opera- 
tion of the British mines, will fully 
cover the requirements of France for 


fuels of all kinds. 





German Coal Industry Takes Long Stride 
Toward Economic Recovery 


Removal from Politics Clears Atmosphere—Steady Increase in Output 
Halted Only by Miners’ Strike—Ruhr Reaches High-Water 
Level of 1913—-Upper Silesia Exceeds Expectations 


ByslvO: 


In the course of 1924 the German 
coal industry was removed from the 
playground of high politics into a 
clearer atmosphere where it naturally 
belongs. Nevertheless the conscien- 
tious recorder frequently finds his 
progress barred by obvious discrepan- 
cies that make him wary of official 
figures. 

A survey at the close of the year dis- 
closes remarkable recovery from last 
year’s economic war and its after 
effects. Output pursued a continuous 
line of ascent, broken only by the min- 
ers’ strike in May, as shown in the 
accompanying table of monthly produc- 
tion of all German fields, 1913, 1922 and 
1923 being added for comparison. 

In the second half of Noversber the 
output in the Ruhr, Germany’s most 
important field, reached the high water 
mark of 1913. Upper Silesia, the next 
largest of German coal basins, at the 
same time set record figures by sur- 
passing estimates of capacity made 
after the detachment of the larger 
part of this field. From unofficial re- 
ports output in November and Decem- 
ber may safely be assumed to be at 
least equal to that of October. An esti- 
mate of the total production in 1924 
arrives at the following approximate 
figures: 


Tons 
Bifumimous coal) bh. 5740 ee ene veel hee 121,000,000 
Brown coal. Lik: ism chs ohm ees Cae 124,000,000 
Coke Sak: Was cee Gril to eee os Maes se ae SPOLO 
Bituminous coal briquets............. 3,600,000 
Brown coalibriqiets..,.2-2 mele saree ere 32,000,000 


Computing brown coal at the usual 
ratio of 22 per cent of the value of 
bituminous coal the combined resources 
of bituminous and brown coal in 1913 
were 160,000,000 tons; in 1922 148,000,- 
000 tons; in 1923 88,000,000 tons, and 
in 1924 147,000,000 tons. 

Labor was unsettled during the entire 
year as a result of the policy of keeping 
wages close to the pre-war standard 
though living costs show no disposi- 
tion to settle to a corresponding’ level. 
Moreover so-called social levies for wel- 
fare, old age and illness insurance 
have increased since pre-war times, 
thus reducing actual payments to the 
miners below the pre-war average. 
Wages of the most highly paid-class of 
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miners averaged at the beginning of 
1924 5.58m. per shift and 6.55m. at 
the end of November. The latter 
figure is 104.5 per cent of the average 
of 1913-1914 but is below 100 per cent 
if social levies are taken into account. 

The end of the year saw the labor 
situation upset by a bitter wage dispute 
threatening to result in a strike or 
lockout, according to which side shall 
ultimately prevail. “The increase of 
working time decreed at the end of 
the Ruhr war was maintained during 
the whole year. Underground workers 
are working now 8 hours in most 
fields and surface workers 10 hours. 
The extension is one hour in the case 
of underground and two hours in that 
of surface workers. The improved rate 
of output with reduced forces is a re- 
sult of this extension. 

Prices were fairly stable, but with a 
downward tendency. In January the 
price of Ruhr fat run of mine, which 
is the key grade of coal, was 20.60 M. 
per metric ton compared with 12 M. in 
1913-1914; blast furnace coke was 
34.63 M. as against 18.50 M. in 1914. 
The scale of prices indicated by these 
two grades was in force until the end 
of July, when the above prices were 
reduced to 16.50 M. and 27 M. respec- 
tively, other grades falling in propor- 
tion. This reduction represents the 
relief afforded the mines by the state’s 
resumption of the reparation burden, 
carried for over eight months by the 
mines alone. The sizable difference be- 
tween present and pre-war prices is 
due to lower efficiency of the miners, 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coal of Stand- 
ard Field, Illinois, 1924 
St, Louis (Mo.) MARKET 


a Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
January tie oe ae $2.89 $1.95 S26 
Februaryoe.. . «..) . hoe ee 1.95 .97 
Mareh?. 9 21 S008 eee 2.58 1.95 1522 
AD Til. state sek. See ee 2733 1.95 Weis ie] 
Malye iic bata. ots 2 ee 2.18 1.93 reed 
JUNC eke See eee 2.18 1.80 | Waid 
July 2.18 1.80 1.45 
August:Aenct: = octes, ape 2.18 1.80 1,20 
September vi. .....¢ stars eee 1.80 1.03 
October )..6.40. 400 2) 2.00 . 83 
November. i7. as eee 2.75 ese: .64 
Deeember:s . fie 2.75 1,95 1.08 
especially surface workers, higher 


prices of material and heavier social 
levies. 

Deliveries of reparation coal during 
the larger part of the year averaged 
1,800,000 tons monthly. Toward the 
close of the year, under the Dawes 
plan, they fell to 1,000,000 tons. 

The market situation throughout the 
year was very weak on account of the 
general business depression, .but a 
slight revival took place in the last 
months of the year. It is uncertain, 
however, whether it denotes a genuine 
Improvement or was caused only by a 
stalled seasonal demand. cate 

German consumption is estimated by 
the head of the national coal commis- 
sary at 11,000,000 tons per month, 
which seems exaggerated as the whole 
visible supply in 1923, when business 
was decidedly better, amounted to only 
10,000,000 tons. It is not denied by 
those in authority, however, that Ger- 
many has now again a surplus produc- 
tion, even after deducting the coal 
tribute of 1,000,000 tons per month. 

Official statistics of foreign trade 
give no indication as to whether this 
surplus is actually disposed of by ex- 
port. They are incomplete owing to 
the lack of a German customs adminis- 
tration in the occupied zones. Export 
of coal from the Ruhr across Ger- 
many’s western frontiers therefore has 
escaped official observation almost dur- 
ing the whole year. Figures submitted 
by the Ruhr mines to the French 
organs of control make it appear that 
exports are much larger than the 
actual volume. 

Import figures, which may be as- 
sumed to be fairly correct, show 
that in the first ten months of 1924 
10,911,735 tons of bituminous coal came 
in and 309,499 tons of coke. Import 
came chiefly from Polish Upper Silesia 
and Great Britain. Official statements 
indicate that the government is taking 
no steps to impede coal imports, which 
it is said are needed less to supplement 
domestic production than to stabilize 
prices and keep up quality. 





German Coal Production in 1924 by Months 


(In Metrie Tons) 


Bituminous 
oal 


1913 within pre-war frontiers......... 190,109,000 
1913 within present frontiers......... 140,753,000 
LOZ 2a ee pe tee oa ai da 119,145,000 
(TOPAE  rik. oa tod Sno Go eee eee 62,225,000 
102 4——JANUBTY speme siciee ai 6s as sc cke 8.787,000 
I EOLUAEY arent arr s,s a elven 9,726,000 
Wier tm te reser cisco os 2b sje 10,825,000 
April. 10,439,000 
IE OS ee 2,621,000 
PUG ee eee lever sacs 5 9,100,000 
Rok 5 yt a ee ee 11,273,000 
August. 9.53" af a eae a 10,804,000 
September.......... Cline 11,388,000 
OL GSES: 25 AS a eee 11,943,000 
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Brown Bituminous Broken 
Coal Coke Coal Coal 
87,233,000 34,630,000 8,992,000 21,937,000 
87,228,000 | 31,668,000 6,490,000 21,977,000 
’ 137,072,000 29,113,000 5,458,000 29,466,000 
118,249,000 12,703,000 1,725,000 26,856,000 
9,553,000 1,474,000 171,000 2,005,000 
8,328,000 1,742,000 263,000 1,818,000 
10,390,000 2,102,000 291,000 ,465,000 
10,247,000 2,220,000 203,000 2,472,000 
10,789,000 916,000 122,000 2,598,000 
9,034,000 1,775,000 295,000 2,230,000 
9,670,000 2,203,000 354,000 2,284,000 
9,794,000 2,133,000 332,000 2,362,000 
10,840,000 2,191,000° 352,000 2,695,000 
11,975,000 2,281,000 399,000 2,895,000 
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Export Trade at Baltimore Came to Life 
In December After Long Lull 


Market Tone Throughout the Year Is Highly Unsatisfactory—Bunker 
Business Compares Favorably with That of Previous Years— 
Three Cargoes of Welsh Anthracite Arrive 


By WALTER R. HoucH 


While export coal trade at Baltimore 
in 1924 had anything but a satisfactory 
tone, the closing month, December, 
registered an increase of 104 per cent 
over November; in fact it was the 
largest in the trade since July of last 
year. Despite the depression in foreign 
shipments, however, the amounts of 
bunker coal taken at Baltimore com- 
pared favorably with previous years. 
There was no dearth in the available 
supply for export purposes but the 
local market lacked the demand from 
foreign buyers. 

A small amount’ of Welsh anthracite 
was imported into Baitimore during 
the early months of the year and one 
small consignment was delivered dur- 
ing December. 

Italy, France and Canada, in the 
order named, led in the purchase of 
coal at Baltimore during 1924. Thetwo 
nations leading in the purchase of coke 
during the year were Chile and Peru. 
Three vessels cleared with combination 
cargoes of both coal and coke and a 
number of ships loaded consignments of 
coal in conjunction with general cargo. 

Nearly 10,000,000 tons of fuel car- 
goes and bunkers for fuel-carrying ves- 
sels has been loaded for export at the 
various coal piers at Baltimore during 
the five-year period from Jan. 1, 1920, 
to Dec. 31, 1924. Detailed data on 
this trade is as follows: 

Five-year period—Coal: 1,495 ships, 
consisting of 1,486 steamers, 43 
schooners, 15 barks and 1 sailing ship, 
under the flags of 21 nations and des- 
tined to 47 countries, loaded cargoes 
totaling 8,061,185 tons; 977 ships took 
767,165 tons of bunkers, making the 
total dumpings at tide 8,828,350 tons. 
Coke—99 ships, consisting of 97 
steamers and 2 schooners, under the 
flags of 10 nations and destined to 18 
countries, loaded 84 full and 15 partial 
cargoes in combination with coal 
amounting to 285,787 tons; 28 ships 
took 21,685 tons of coal bunkers, mak- 
ing the total combined fuel dumpings 
at tide 307,472 tons. Total activities— 
1,579 ships, consisting of 1,518 steam- 
ers, 45 schooners, 15 barks and 1 sail- 


ing ship, under the flags of 21 nations 
and destined to 47 countries, loaded fuel 
cargoes totaling 8,346,972 tons; 1,005 
ships took 788,850 tons of coal bunkers, 
making the total combined “uel dump- 
ings at tide 9,185,822 tons. Imports— 
26 steamers under the flags of 8 na- 
tions, from 7 ports of departure, deliv- 
ered 185,222 tons of coal to this port. 

For comparative purposes the figures 
for each year from 1922 to 1924, in- 
clusive, are hereinafter given (wher- 
ever the term “partial cargo” is used 
in reference to coke it means that coal 
and coke consignments were loaded on 
the same vessel): 

1922—Coal: 36 ships, consisting of 
27 steamers, 8 schooners and 1 bark, 
under the flags of 5 nations and des- 
tined to 7 countries, loaded cargoes 
totaling 101,323 tons; 14 ships took 
6,410 tons of bunkers, making the total 
dumpings at tide 107,733 tons. Coke: 
5 ships, consisting of 4 steamers and 1 
schooner, under the flags of 4 nations 
and destined to 3 countries, loaded 4 
full cargoes and 1 partial cargo totaling 
9,649 tons; 1 ship took 290 tons of 
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coal bunkers, making the total com- 
bined fuel dumpings at tide 9,939 tons. 

Imports: 19 steamers under the flags 
of 5 nations, from 6 ports of departure, 
delivered 113,184 tons of coal to this 
port. 

1923—Coal: 241 ships, consisting of 
234 steamers and 7 schooners, under the 
flags of 15 nations and destined to 24 
countries, loaded cargoes _ totaling 
1,459,482 tons; 159 ships took 106,751 
tons of bunkers, making the total 
dumpings at tide 1,566,233 tons. Coke: 
44 ships, consisting of 43 steamers and 
1 schooner, under the flags of 10 na- 
tions and destined to 9 countries, 
loaded 39 full and 4 partial cargoes 
totaling 178,861 tons; 17 ships took 
13,137 tons of coal bunkers, making the 
total combined fuel dumpings at tide, 
191,498 tons. 

Imports—8 steamers under the flags 
of 3 nations, from 3 ports of departure, 
delivered 14,620 tons of coal at this 
port. 

1924—Coal: 125 ships, consisting of 
116 steamers and 9 schooners, under the 
flags of 18 nations and destined to 15 
countries, loaded cargoes totaling 609,- 
518 tons; 74 ships took 52,347 tons of 
bunkers, making the total dumpings at 
tide 661,865 tons. Coke: 15 steamers 
under the flags of 5 nations and des- 
tined to 4 countries, loaded 12 full and 
3 partial cargoes totaling 33,213 tons; 
1 ship took 902 tons of bunkers, making 
the total combined fuel dumpings at 
tide, 34,115 tons. 

Imports—4 steamers under the flags 
of 3 nations, from 2 ports of departure, 





Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines on the St. 
Louis Market of Coal from the 
Standard Field of Illinois 
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Receipts of Coal at Milwaukee by Months in 1924. 


(In Net Tons) 


By Vessel 














Hard 


By Car Ferry 
Soft 


By Rail Grand 

Total Hard Soft Total Totals 
47,633 200 53,550 53,750 101,383 
665234 Say. ete 59,204 59,204 125,438 
G4562T wane c 54,701 54,701 119,063 
35, 088g tase’ 38,275 275 185,438 
43,208 Rea 34,233 34,233 398,323 
54,907 sence: 27,215 27,215 516,915 
O2,174 Semen es 27,543 27,543 572,213 
50,726 12,500 55,888 68,388 580,301 
55,758 5,30 36,521 41,821 499,110 
72,907 3,000 33,709 36,709 653,320 
185659 Se 37,644 37,644 637,952 
79,529 648 28,330 36,965 248,575 
711,185 21,648 486,813 516,448 4,638,031 
825,393 7,671 823,175 830,846 5,861,185 
TG A208 Mi ets ate ee 314,398 1,223,154 


Hard Soft Total 

WOU A Ae, folly bAC, Wi ide oS ca ae ie oe 10,017 37,616 
“eH PTR te oy oe ih GS CTE BE OR en ee Coy aces cer Lome 25,759 40,475 
eres ern meres ete TNR Lk Mavs aealag wl oa, Cee Dy tie dene sieve 18,865 45,497 
Peeper Sis Tere ais Mewcsk acs sa gas 'aye a. 50,576 61,499 112,075 b7592: 17,496 
LAT el oo eeateh alge chee ae ae 81,33 239,550 320,882 15,696 27,512 
LOTS Ste QIN CONTE: Se hg oe 149,230 285,563 434,793 26,018 28,889 
oo ha.s oh pine.) ge Se ee aR ener ee 108,400 374,096 482,496 29,254 32,920 
OVINE 5 bee oee SOD ae eo oee 107,685 353,502 461,187 18,354 32,302 
Sepa irl ere Gat Rk Te ee ea ce ob bre 5,43 326,100 401,531 7,54 38,210 
“UT HS antsy One Ov One OO ee ee 120,640 423,064 543,704 29,507 43,400 
ly WARS oa 8 er Ry Be: ia aR RAD een 3,668 437,981 521,649 20,391 58,268 
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Monthly Coal Receipts at 
Duluth-Superior in 1924 


(In Net Tons) 


Hard Soft Total 
April tate eae re 84,392 240,018 324,410 
a tis PAL INAC«. 80,240 591,511 671,751 
SFG 0: Med Mee 157.777 834,360 992,137 
Waly cee ae oe 266,741 1,158,084 1,424,825 
August 351,320 1,185,870 1,537,190 
Sept Arties teas 191/053 1,101,735 1,292,788 
Ott tee ae 45,748 1,151,085 1,196,833 
NOW crates 87,434 1,188,790 1,276,224 
Dees wienrenc wae 25,289 279,425 304,714 
Totals for Season.. 1,289,994 7,730,878 9,020,872 
Totals, 1923...... 1,419,984 11,268,337 12,688,321 
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delivered 7,418 tons of Welsh anthracite 
coal at this port. 

The number of ships to each of the 
15 countries trading at Baltimore dur- 
ing 1924, together with the amount of 
coal cargoes, the number of vessels 
taking bunkers, amounts of the same, 
and total dumpings at tide were: 

Algeria—3 ships, 23,449 tons cargo; 
2 ships, 1,445 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 24,894 tons. 

Argentina—6 ships, 32,061 tons 
cargo; 2 ships, 850 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 32,911 tons. 





Car Loadings, Save of Coal, 


Broke Record Last Year 


A total of 48,527,227 cars was loaded 
with revenue freight by railroads of the 
United States during 1924, according to 
complete reports for the year filed with 
the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

Although loadings were the greatest 
during the first and last quarterly pe- 
riods in 1924 ever reported for any 
corresponding months, the total for the 
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Canada—11 ships, consisting of 10 
steamers and 1 schooner, 47,770 tons 
cargo; 9 ships 4,057 tons bunkers, total 
dumpings, 51,827 tons. 

Chile—3 ships 11,769 tons cargo; 2 
ships, 2,623 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 14,392 tons. 

Costa Rica—1 ship, 3,017 tons cargo; 
no bunkers. 

Cuba—10 ships, consisting of 6 
steamers and 4 schooners, 37,273 tons 
cargo; 3 ships, 906 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 38,179 tons. 

Dutch Guiana—1 schooner, 1,230 tons 
cargo; no bunkers. 

Ecuador—2 ships, 2,054 tons cargo; 2 
ships, 1,874 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 3,928 tons. 

Egypt—1 ship, 8,091 tons cargo; no 
bunkers. 

France—18 ships, 132,123 tons cargo; 
15 ships, 6,126 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 138,249 tons. 

Germany—1 ship, 709 tons cargo; 1 
ship, 555 tons bunkers; total dumpings, 
1,264 tons. 

Italy—42 ships, consisting of 41 
steamers and 1 schooner, 277,713 tons 
cargo; 36 ships, 33,862 tons bunkers, 
total dumpings, 311,575 tons. 


year was 2.6 per cent below 1923. Had 
it not been for a falling off, compared 
with the preceding year, in the loading 
of coal, coke and ore, the total for 
1924 would have established a new high 
peak, as loadings of all other commodi- 
ties except those named were the great- 
est ever transported by the carriers. 

This heavy freight traffic, however, 
was handled with the greatest efficiency 
ever attained by the railroads. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain 
products during the year totaled 2,575,- 
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Martinique—2 schooners, 2,032 tons 
cargo, 2 ships, 49 tons bunkers;_ total 
dumpings, 2,081 tons. 

Porto Rico—23_ ships, 
cargo; no bunkers. 

Uruguay—1 ship, 6,000 tons cargo; 
no bunkers. 

The number of ships to each of the 
4 countries trading at Baltimore during 
1924, together with the amount of coke 
cargoes, the number of vessels taking 
coal bunkers, with the amounts of the 
same and the total fuel dumpings at 
tide, were: 

Chile—8 ships, 27,305 tons cargo; 1 
ship, 902 tons bunkers, total dumpings, 
28,207 tons. 

Cuba—1 ship with a partial cargo of 
31 tons; no bunkers. 

Peru—1 ship, 5,025 tons; no bunkers. 

Porto Rico—3 ships with full and 2 
ships with partial cargoes of 852 tons; 
no bunkers. oh 

The number of ships from each of the 
two ports of departure arriving at Bal- 
timore in the import coal trade during 
1924, together with the amounts of 
cargo, were: 

Liverpool—1 ship, 12 tons cargo. 

Swansea—=3 ships, 7,406 tons cargo. 


24,227 tons 





514, an increase of 122,750 cars, or 5 
per cent, over the previous high record 
established in 1922. This also was an 
increase of more than 13 per cent over 
the total for 1923. 

New high records for all time also 
were established in 1924 in the total 
loading of merchandise and less than 
carload lot freight and also in miscel- 
laneous freight, the former being an 
increase of 2.9 per cent over last year 
and the latter an increase of nearly 1 
per cent. : 
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Oddie Presents Amended Bill Intended 
‘*"To Promote Welfare” of Coal Industry 


Provides for Publication of Aggregate Data on Owner- 
ship, Output, Transportation, Distribution, Sale and 
Use of Coal—Would Create Department of Mines 


By PAauL WootTcn 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Legislation intended “to promote the 
_ general welfare and to provide all facts 
needed by Congress in legislating con- 
cerning interstate commerce in coal, or 
needed by the executive departments in 
_ discharging their responsibilities touch- 
_ ing the coal industry as determined by 
law, by gathering information respect- 
ing the ownership, production, trans- 
portation, distribution, sale and use of 
coal and by publishing the same” has 
been introduced by Senator Oddie, of 
Nevada, chairman of the upper cham- 
ber’s Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The legislation takes the form of an 
- amendment to Senator Oddie’s bill, in- 
troduced early in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, providing for the establishment 
of a Department of Mines, the head of 
which is to be a member of the Presi- 
_ dent’s Cabinet. 

This measure was prepared in prac- 
tically its first form, it is understood, 
‘during the last session, but the time 
then seemed inappropriate to intro- 
duce it. It is being introduced at this 
time largely for the purpose of stimu- 
lating study and discussion. It is Sen- 
ator Oddie’s thought that some con- 
servative plan should be on record in 
the event that Congress should decide 
that legislation of this character is 
necessary. He also is influenced by 

the agitation for an extra session of 
- Congress to consider coal legislation. 
If consideration is to be given the 
matter of coal he wants to have in 
' legislative form this plan which em- 
bodies some of the suggestions of Dr. 
Garfield, F. R. Wadleigh, the Hard- 
- ing Coal Commission and others. Sen- 
ator Oddie is not wedded to any pro- 
_ vision contained in his amendment and 
fully expects that the need for many 
' changes will be found necessary when 
it has been studied by all concerned 
and their criticisms and suggestions 
have been put forward. 
: The bill differs from all others af- 
_ fecting the coal industry that have been 
introduced in Congress. Its purpose, 
_ Senator Oddie states, is to promote the 
welfare of the industry—a purpose 
_ which is to be expected from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, whose first loyalty is to the 
men who work in the mines and those 
who manage mining operations. 


Senator Oddie long has been an ad- 
vocate of a federal department which 
would serve the mining industry as the 
Department of Agriculture serves the 
farmers. He proposes that all tech- 
nical services affecting mining be 
grouped in this department, where they 
will be greatly expanded and improved. 
The Nevada Senator is appreciative of 
the work which has been done by the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey and the technical assistance 
that the mining industry has received 
from the federal government. He be- 
lieves, however, that the industry, 
which on account of its nature requires 
more technical assistance than does 
agriculture, is entitled to a greater 
amount of public support. 


Proposes Economic Bureau 


This amendment is simply an elabora- 
tion of the idea of the original depart- 
ment of mines bill. It proposes a 
bureau of coal econ mics, analogous to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Compared with the Calder bill or the 
measures introduced by members of the 
Massachusetts delegation in the House 
the Oddie bill represents an entirely 
different approach to the problem, 
Where others have sought to regulate 
and repress he feels that legislation 
along the general lines he has _ indi- 
cated can be relied upon to promote 
and develop. The Calder bill and a 
number of others which have been in- 
troduced in recent years were anti- 
profit measures. The purpose of the 
present legislation is to help the coal 
industry and the public. 

The Oddie proposal differs also from 
the Frelinghuysen bill, which pro- 
vided for fact-finding and nothing 
more. The present measure provides 
for the collection of facts, but not for 
their own sake alone. It suggests also 
ways in which the facts may be used 
to accomplish the avowed purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the industry. 

The Oddie amendment calls for the 
creation of advisory committees, one 
for the bituminous and one for the 
anthracite industry, to confer with the 


‘Secretary of Mines, first as to the in- 


formation needed and how it ‘s to be 
obtained; second, as to the interpreta- 


Some Hard Luck 


When the western Kentucky field 
shutdown occurred last spring, fol- 
lowing the refusal of most opera- 
tors to try to operate under the 
Jacksonville agreement, at least 
one company went ahead and 
signed with the union. It was the 
Phoenix Coal Mining Co., of 
Drakesboro, Ky. This action re- 
duced somewhat the effect of the 


operators’ contentions that western 
Kentucky could not survive on the 


union scale. Eventually practically 
the whole region went non-union. 
Now the Phoenix Coal Mining Co. 
is in trouble. J. B. Torbert, former 
owner, has filed foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the present oper- 
ators, asserting that they defaulted 
in the payment of principal and 
interest totaling $100,000. 








tion to be placed on facts as reported, 
and third, to discuss plans “for the 
proper and adequate storage of coal by 
the consumer; the supply and distri- 
bution of coal in times of emergency; 
the equitable adjustment of royalty 
rates; taxation policies, particularly 
taxation of reserve coal lands; the 
prevention of waste of coal in min- 
ing; improverments in underground 
management; the removal of restric- 
tions on output; the free introdu_tion 
of machinery into coal mines under 
safeguards that will protect the rights 
of employees; relief from irregular op- 
eration and overdevelopment; integra- 
tion of the industry into larger pro- 
ductive units; improvements in the 
preparation of coal for market; the 
training of mining engineers and fore- 
men; the prevention of accidents and 
compensation for the same; the im- 
provement of housing, sanitation and 
living conditions in. mining communi- 
ties; improvements in the transporta- 
tion of coal, including methods of mine 
rating and car di tribution; elimination 
of needless cross hauls, long hauls and 
bulk handling at yards, terminals and 
ports; improvement in marketing, in- 
cluding standardization of contracts, 
inspection and _ grading, wholesale 
methods, retail costs and methods, and 
co-operative marketing and _ buying; 
promotion of the export coal trade; 
standardization and simplification of ac- 
counts and reports; development of 
trade statistics; constructive activities 
of coal-trade associations; economy in 
the use of fuel and power through bet- 
ter combustion, electrification and im- 
provements in gas and coke manufac- 
ture; increase in available supplies of 
household fuel; improvement in labor 
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relations, including reduction of ab- 
senteeism and labor turnover, per- 
sonal management, improved machinery 
for the adjustment of grievances and 
the negotiation of ‘age agreements; 
and such other possible improvements 
in the methods and practices of the 
mining, transportation, distribution and 
use of coal as will foster the growth 
and prosperity of the industry and the 
welfare of the mine workers, and as 
will insure the public a steady supply 
of fuel at minimum prices.” 

When recommendations on these sub- 
jects have been formulated by the ad- 
visory committees and the Secretary 
of Mines it becomes the duty of the 
latter to bring them to the attention of 
the industry and the consuming pub- 
lic. The fact-finding provisions of the 
bill thus are subordinated to the main 
purposes of assisting the industry to 
develop a uniform policy and to carry 
it through. The Secretary of Mines 
becomes a point of contact not only 
between the government and the indus- 
try but between different branches of 
the industry. 

The plan offers means for the free 
expression of views of the industry 
much in line with the fundamental idea 
underlying the Coal Institute proposed 
by F. R. Wadleigh. It makes use 
of trade organizations and provides 
methods of utilizing the statistical 
reports collected by them. 

Along with the Bureau of Coal 
Economics the bill provides for the in- 
spection and grading of coal on a 
purely voluntary basis. It provides 
for the adoption of an export certificate 
if and when the producer desires such 
a certificate. The bill also recognizes 
that the consuming public has interests 
which should be safeguarded and it 
directs the Secretary of Mines to con- 
sider with the advisory committee and 
report to Congress on the emergency 
distribution of coal during periods of 
shortage. This plan is to be reported 
within one year from the passage of 
the measure. 


Extreme Measures Avoided 


In order to provide for any con- 
tingency which might arise before the 
plan has been drawn up and acted 
upon, the bill authorizes the President 
to declare in effect the provisions of 
the fuel distribution act under which, 
it will be recalled, Mr. Wadleigh 
handled distribution during the strike 
of 1922. This section of the bill ap- 
pears as an afterthought and frankly 
is designed to meet any emergency 
which might arise before the advisory 
committees and the Secretary of 
Mines may develop an adequate plan. 

The amendment says nothing about 
the seizure and operation of mines in 
the event of a strike and refrains from 
the other extreme measures proposed 
in the Calder bill. It does provide for 
the collection of information bearing on 
industrial disputes and for the ap- 
pointment of a special investigator by 
the President in the event of any 
strike which he deems “likely to en- 
danger the public peace, to create a 
shortage of coal or to become a source 
of irritation and friction between coal 
operators and coal-mine workers.” 

The sole authority of the investi- 
gator is declared to be to report find- 
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Warren T. Acker 


Recently elected president and general 
manager of the South Penn Collieries Co. 
in charge of the Scranton district opera- 
tions. This company was formed with the 
consolidation of several large anthracite 
producers of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Acker’s entry into the coal business 
took place about six years ago when he 
became connected with the Von Storch 
Coal Co., and since that time his rise has 
been rapid. His system of operating by 
graphic charts and budgets, inaugurated at 
the Von Storch operations, attracted wide- 
spread interest in the anthracite field. 

Mr. Acker’s success has been due largely 
to his close contact with operating condi- 
tions in general, principally costs. He isa 
graduate of Colgate University. 





ings to the President, who may make 
them public or not in his discretion. 
The bill provides that such investiga- 
tions during emergencies shall be con- 
ducted by officers specially appointed 
and not connected with the Department 
of Mines or the Bureau of Coal 
Economics. In other words, fact- 
finding and advisory work are com- 
pletely separated from any emergency 
measures which may be taken. It is 
provided, however, that the Secretary 
of Mines shall furnish information, not 
of a confidential character, to the Fuel 
Distributor or to the _ investigator 
which has a bearing on the situation. 

The bill is certain to be far from 
satisfactory to those who want regula- 
tion of the coal industry. They will 
reject it because it does not provide for 
fixing the prices or for zoning, or for 
prohibition of reconsignment, or the 
pyramiding of margins. They will not 
be satisfied even with its fact-finding 
provisions. 

Men with the views of Senators 
Calder, Kenyon and LaFollette want 
the records of a coal company made 
public like the tax returns. The Oddie 
bill treats every such communication 
as confidential and goes to what many 
will consider extreme lengths as to the 
exact methods to be taken to safeguard 
and handle the reports of the individual 
companies. No individual return is to 
be made public. All _ identification 
marks or schedules are to be made on 
a perforated stub which is to be de- 
tached as soon as the report is re- 
ceived. Under this pledge of confi- 
dential treatment Senator Oddie feels 
it is not unfair to require every com- 
pany engaged in interstate commerce 
to furnish the reports specified. 
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Peace Seems Further Off 
Than Ever in Strike of 
Anthracite Mine Workers 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 13.—Developments 
in the outlaw strike situation in Dis- 
trict 1, United Mine Workers, in which 
ten Pennsylvania and Hillside Coal & 
Tron Co. collieries employing 12,000 men 
have been idle since Nov. 24, 1924, tend 
to indicate that the situation is further 
removed from settlement that at any 
time since the origin of the strike. 

Radical influences are felt among the 
strikers’ ranks in the Wyoming field 
and efforts are being made to draw 
more mine workers into the fray in 
sympathy with the outlaw strikers. The 
district union officials have _ tried 
numerous methods in an effort to bring 
peace in the district, but without avail. 
The strikers’ demands are each day 
growing more unreasonable. The 
special investigating commission sent 
into the district by International Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis has done little if 
anything to restore harmony. 

The strike was originally called, ac- 
cording to the strike leaders, because of 
the failure of the district union officials 
and the company to give consideration 
to grievances submitted by the miners. 
In the early stages of the walk-out the 
leaders demanded assurance that the 
grivences would be given immediate at- 
tention before they would cancel the 
strike. This assurance was not given 
because the miners had been expelled 
from the ranks of the union and were 
entitled to no consideration at the 
hands of the district officers. However, 
District President Rinaldo Cappellini 
this week gave the leaders assurance 
that he would take up their grievances 
at once and ask for a restoration of 
their charters if they would order the 
men to return to work, and the insur- 
gents rejected the offer. 


Upset Grows More Serious 


The strike, which for a time assumed 
the characteristics of many others in 
the Pittston field during the year 1924, 
has developed into the most serious 
labor trouble experienced in years in 
the hard coal field during a contract 
period. 

It is evident to the close observer 
that the strikers’ leaders are playing 
for time in refusing the proposals of 
the district president. The insurgents 
are endeavoring to work up a sympa- 
thetic feeling among union leaders in 
the field and bring about a general sus- 
pension in District 1. To this end sey- 
eral meetings of all general grievance 
committeemen of the district have been 
held and another is scheduled before 
the end of the week. All of the workers 
of the big anthracite producers are rep- 
resented by delegates at these meetings. 

Already the strike has been marked 
by outbreaks, a dynamiting and fights. 
Two murders are said by authorities to 
be traceable to the labor troubles. One 
of the Pittston strikers while on his way 
home from a conference with the dis- 
trict president last week was riddled 
with bullets and killed instantly by un- 
known persons. Seventeen bullet holes 
were found in his body. In Old Forge 
on the following night a mine worker 
was murdered by another following an 
alleged argument over the outcome of 
the strike. 
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Commerce Commission Reaffirms 
Decision Abolishing Assigned Cars; 
Order Becomes Effective March 1 


After exhaustive study on rehearing, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Monday, Jan. 12, reaffirmed its pre- 
vious decision abolishing the usc oz 
assigned cars at bituminous coal mines. 
The decision is to become effective 
March 1. Chairman Hall and Commis- 
sioners Potter and Cox dissented. 

As in the former case the commission 
finds “that in the distribution of cars 
for the transportation of coal among 
the bituminous coal mines served by the 
respective respondents, and each of 
them, whether located upon the line of 
a respondent or customarily dependent 
upon it for car supply, or whether 
owned or leased by or furnishing their 
entire output to a respondent, any rule, 
regulation or practice of the respond- 
ents, or any of them, whereby private 
cars or cars for the loading of bitu- 
minous coal for railway fuel purposes 
are placed at any such mine in excess 
' of the pro rata allotment and distribu- 
tion of cars for coal loading currently 
made to any other of such mines which 
do not receive private cars or cars for 
railway fuel and which are on the same 
division or district established by such 
respondent for the distribution of cars, 
is and for the future will be, unjust and 
unreasonable, and unduly and unrea- 
sonably preferential to such mines re- 
ceiving private cars or cars for railway 
fuel in excess of such allotment, and 
unjustly discriminatory against and 
unduly prejudicial to such other mines 
not receiving private cars and cars for 
railway fuel.” 


Must Pro Rate Cars to Mines 


Continuing, the opinion says: “We 
further find and conclude that all cars 
should be distributed by such respond- 
ent to all mines on such district or divi- 
sion on a pro rata basis; and that if 
cars are assigned or consigned to any 
of such mines,‘and if they are placed 
at the mines to which they are assigned 
or consigned, they should be so placed 
that every mine on the same division or 
district should receive the same pro- 
rata share of the total number of avail- 


able cars, whether assigned, consigned, 
or unassigned, which are distributed 
to all mines on such division or district, 
and that all such assigned or consigned 
cars should be counted and charged 
against the mines at which they are 
placed in the same manner and to the 
same extent that unassigned cars are 
counted and charged. It is not intended 
that this finding shall prevent the 
assigning of privately owned cars or 
cars for railway fuel to designated 
mines, provided such mines are not 
thereby given more than their pro rata 
share of available cars. It is also not 
intended that this finding shall preclude 
the commission hereafter, in proper 
cases, in the exercise of the emergency 
powers conferred upon it by paragraph 
15 of section 1 of the act, from requiring 
the placement of cars for bituminous 
coal loading at any mine or mines in 
excess of the current percentage allot- 
ment made to mines generally upon the 
lines of the same carrier, or upon the 
same division, when the order or direc- 
tion for placement shall so provide. 

“The effective date of our order 
entered in this proceeding June 13, 
1923, has been postponed until Jan. 15, 
1925. The statutory period of notice 
is not less than 30 days. We will enter 
an order making that order effective on 
March 1, 1925.” 


Southern Ry. to Construct 
Important New Link 


J. B. Munson, vice-president of the 
Southern Railway Co., announced at 
Cincinnati on Jan. 8 that a survey was 
being made from Danville, Ky., to 
Jellico, Tenn., a distance of 125 miles, 
for the construction of a line that will 
connect the Louisville-St. Louis and 
Cincinnati-Southern divisions at Dan- 
ville, via Jellico, Tenn., to the Southern 
system. It will cost between $10,000,- 
000 and $15,000,000 to build the line, 
which will be the first long piece of 
road constructed in the state in years. 
Rumors had been heard for some time 
regarding the extension. 





Nova Scotia Wage Dispute | 
Becoming Serious 


The situation in connection with 
the wage dispute between the Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation and 
the miners of District 26, United 
Mine Workers (Nova Scotia), is 
becoming very serious. The Labor 


Department of the federal govern- 
ment has established a Board of 
Conciliation, but the appointments 
have not yet been made, and owing 
to the firm attitude of both parties 
it is not expected to have any prac- 


tical result. The spirit actuating 
the miners is shown by articles 
in the Maritime Labor Herald, 
owned by the representatives of 
District 26, urging a “100 per cent 
strike” including the calling out of 
the maintenance men and allowing 
the pits to be flooded. The com- 
pany is stated to be making prepa- | 
rations for a prolonged shutdown. 
Officials make no secret of the com- 
pany’s determination either to 
reach a basis where it can carry on 
its operations without loss or to 
close down indefinitely. 








Parley on Mine Accidents Set 
Tentatively for Feb. 3 


Governors of the _ coal-producing 
states were asked Jan. 6 by Secretary 
Work of the Interior Department to 
designate the earliest practicable date 
for holding a conference to formulate 
a harmonious program toward decreas- 
ing loss of life from coal-mining acci- 
dents. 

In a recent announcement President 
Coolidge indicated his intention of call- 
ing this conference early this year and 
Tuesday, Feb. 3 has just been sug- 
gested as a tentative date providing 
it is convenient to the various gov- 
ernors. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Work sent out inquiries 
to the state executives of the coal- 
producing states for the purpose of 
completing all necessary plans for the 
conference, which will be held in Wash- 
ington. 


Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season of 1924 


Ports Railroads 
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from Lake Erie Ports during 1924 season 
of navigation. 

tIncludes 33,017 tons loaded into vessels for 
storage at Toledo. 
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*Lake coal into Toledo over Big Four Route 
and dumped by Ohio Central machine. 
§Includes 2,578 tons amalgam coal. 


Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager 
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Three Factions Prepare 
To Act in Peace Move 
| In Central Pennsylvania 


With one side preparing for peace 
in time of war and the other side be- 
lieving that peace is here as a result 
of the Jacksonville agreement and pre- 
paring for war in time of peace, and 
with a third party entering the lists 
in the form of an association to probe 
the coal situation in central Pennsyl- 
vania, the breach between miners and 
operators is widening daily. 

Operators in the big bituminous field, 
spurred on by the loss of ten million 
tons of business in 1924, seek a wage 
adjustment that will permit them to 
compete for trade. 

The United Mine Workers, through 
John Brophy, president of District No. 
2, urge just as strongly that a wage 
reduction is not the remedy. In the 
meantime mines are closing down, 
others are seeking the appointment of 
receivers, miners are suffering, hun- 
dreds of families are hungry and the 
non-union fields are reaping the profits, 
while business men throughout central 
Pennsylvania are being forced out of 
business or are going bankrupt. 

The third party to enter the fight 
is an organization termed the “Citizens’ 
Association.” This organization had 
its origin in Punxsutawney, Jefferson 
County, when the business men there 
sent a letter to the operators and the 
miners’ union asking them to get 
together and do something to put life 
in the industry. 

The operators of the district, through 
the executive council and the board 
of directors of their two associations, 
agreed to meet the union officials and 
so notified the Punxsutawney business 
men, but the United Mine Workers, 
through their president, replied that 
such a meeting would be useless as 
there would be no change in the present 
scale. 

Operators, through their associations, 
immediately laid plans and collected 
data to present at such a conference. 
The mine workers’ union, however, 
instead of preparing for peace, which 
it claims to have under the present 
scale, started a campaign to line up the 
local unions against any change in the 
scale. 

Two unions in Nant-y-Glo, Cambria 
County, with 1,600 members, held a 
meeting on Jan. 4 and, after hearing 
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William Green at Home 


The new president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor snapped in front of his 
modest residence in Coshocton, Ohio. His 
wife and three of their six children live 
here, the other three being married. 


addresses by President Brophy, vice- 
President James Mark and_ others, 
voted to stand by the scale. South 
Fork, Portage and Lilly miners took 
similar action and meetings are being 
held weekly among the miners of the 
district to urge them to stand pat. 

DuBois, Clearfield, Punxsutawney, 
Philipsburg, Indiana Falls Creek, 
Marion Centre, Reynoldsville and other 
mining towns in the Centre-Jefferson- 
Clearfield section have arranged to be 
represented in the “Citizens’ Associa- 
tion,” which will be composed of three 
citizens from each of the mining towns. 
Clearfield has named George M. Ros- 
ser, president of Council; John C. 
Arnold, ex-District Attorney, and P. B. 
Reed, manufacturer of brickmaking 
machinery. President Brophy attended 
the organization meeting in Clearfield 
and delivered an address, reiterating 
“that the remedy is not in wage reduc- 
tion. The trouble is overcapitalization 
and overproduction.” 

The “Citizens’ Association” has not 
yet decided upon a plan of action but 
promises to spare neither operators 
nor mine workers in an investigation 
which it is hoped will bring about a 
solution of the difficulty and put the 
mines back into operation. 
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Will Make Coal-Cleaning and 
Briquetting Equipment 


The Hydrotator Co., a newly formed. 
corporation, has acquired the patents 
and engineering business of L. C. Trent, 
who has been operating as the L. C.. 
Trent Engineering Co. in Philadelphia.. 
Mr. Trent has retired from the business. 
except for a limited territorial arrange-. 
ment on the Pacific Coast. 

Neither the Hydrotator Co. nor its: 
predecessors, the L. C.- Trent Engi- 
neering Co., despite the general simi- 
larity of the latter name and the pur- 
poses of the corporation, is in any way 
affiliated with the Trent Process Cor- 
poration, the Trent Superfuel Co., or 
the Pittsburgh Trent Co., which produce 
so-called “amalgam” from a mixture of: 
oil and pulverized coal. The Trent 
patents purchased by the Hydrotator 
Co. cover entirely different processes, 
one of which deals with the cleaning of 
coal by classification and flotation. 
Walter L. Remick, formerly engineer- 
ing editor of the Keystone Mining™ 
Catalogs, will assume active manag‘e-- 
ment of the Hydrotator Co. after Feb. 1. 

The corporation will devote itself to- 
the practical solution of problems in- 
volving washing, classification and. 
flotation of fine coal, stream pollution,, 
preparation of clean coal for briquet- 
ting, dissolving, precipitating, filtering, 
thickening, and separation—that is, in 
general the treatment of any class of 
solids mixed with or in suspension in 
liquids. The general offices of the com- 
pany are located at 1328 Chestnut- 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Utility Fuel Consumption and 
Power Output Higher 


Electric public utility plants con-- 
sumed 3,293,243 net tons of coal in 
November, according to a report by the 
Geological Survey, compared with 
3,219,658 tons in October, as shown by 
revised figures. Fuel oil consumed by 
utility plants in November totaled 
1,144,188 barrels, as against 1,405,296- 
barrels in October. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants 
in November was 168,400,000 kw.-hr.,. 
which is less than 1 per cent greater 
than the daily output for October and 
about 5 per cent than that for Novem- 
ber, 19238. 





Output and Value of Coal from Wyoming Mines in 1923 


Sold 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 
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Governor Pinchot Reports 
Big Accident Reduction in 
Pennsylvania Coal Mines 


Among the achievements of the pres- 
ent state administration, set forth by 
Governor Pinchot in his message to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1925, 
was the settlement of the anthracite 
coal strike in September, 1923. The 
Governor appeared Jan. 6 to present 
his message at a joint session of the 
Senate and the House immediately 
after they had organized. Relative to 
the coal-strike settlement he said: 

“Throughout the anthracite using 
regions of the United States the dif- 
ferences between miners and operators 
which resulted in the anthracite coal 
strike of 1923 threatened the strong 
and well with hardship and discomfort, 
the weak and sick with disease and 
death during the winter of 1923-24. 
After other efforts to settle the strike 
had failed, in September, 1923, the 
present administration, on its own in- 
itiative, undertook negotiations with the 
miners and operators. ' 

“After extended meetings in Harris- 
burg with the contending parties the 
strike was settled. The customary sup- 
ply of anthracite was thus assured to 
users who otherwise would either have 
paid for it at far higher prices or 
would have gone without altogether, 
and the widespread suffering of an an- 
thracite famine was avoided.” 


Commends Progress Made 


Further on in his address the Gov- 
ernor said relative to the work of the 
State Department of Mines: 

“The Department of Mines has made 
noteworthy progress. Because’ the 
most important advance in safety in 
mines is to be made through the educa- 
tion of the mine workers, the depart- 
ment has, during the two years [since 
the present administration began] es- 
tablished twenty-six evening vocational 
schools in the mining regions. There 
were only eight before. A complete 
course of study in mining was prepared 
by co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Mines, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and State College, with 
the result that no other state is believed 
to have advanced so far in the personal 
education of mine workers. 

“The efforts of the department have 
brought about a steady and gratifying 
decrease in the number of fatal mine 
accidents. In proportion to hours 
worked the year 1923 showed a marked 
improvement over 1922, but 1924 has 
thus far outstripped every other year 
in the last decade in the decreased 
number of fatal accidents in mines. In 
the first eight months of 1924, 333 men 
lost their lives in anthracite mine acci- 
dents. This was 55 less than in the 
same period of 1923. In the bituminous 
mines 228 died in the same period in 
1924. This was 65 less than in 1923. 
Better inspection was the chief cause 
in saving the lives of 120 men in two- 
thirds of a single year. 

“I take the warmest pleasure in 
acknowledging the patriotic and self- 
sacrificing attitude of the mine in- 
spectors, both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous, who, when a shortage of funds 
threatened to reduce the amount and 
effectiveness of inspection in the mines, 
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. Thomas Kennedy 


The former president of District 7, 
United Mine Workers (Hazleton, Pa.), has 
been appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
International union in succession to Wil- 
liam Green, who resigned to accept the 
i dados ge of the American Federation of 
Labor, 


voluntarily offered to continue their 
duties without pay until the necessary 
adjustments could be made. This is 
practical patriotism of a high order and 
deserves grateful acknowledgment.” 





Kennedy Succeeds Green 


Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa., 
president of District 7, United Mine 
Workers, was appointed on Jan. 5 by 
President John L. Lewis as successor 
to William Green, who resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the miners’ Inter- 
national Union to accept the presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The appointment of Mr. Kennedy was 
ratified unanimously by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. 





Canada’s Coal Output Fell 
23 per Cent in 1924 


A preliminary estimate of the 
mineral production of Canada in 
| 1924 by S. J. Cook, of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, shows a con- 
siderable falling off in the output 
of coal as compared with that of | 
the previous year. The total pro- 
duction is estimated at 13,000,000 
net tons valued at $54,280,000 as 
compared with 16,990,571 tons 
The 


valued at $72,058,986 in 1923. 
greatest decrease was in Alberta, 


where, owing to the protracted 
strike, the output decreased from 
6,854,397 tons in 1923 to 4,525,000 | 
last year. Nova Scotia’s output | 
was 5,855,000 tons as compared 
with 6,597,838 tons, and British Co- 
lumbia produced 2,111,000 tons as 
against 2,823,306 tons in 1928. The 
output of coal by classes included 
9.512,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
559,000 tons of sub-bituminous, and 
3,032,000 tons of lignite. 
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Bondholders Buy Maynard 
Co.’s Ohio Properties 


A committee representing the bond- 
holders of the Maynard Coal Co., which 
has been in the hands of William S§. 
Harmon and Frank L. Stein as re- 
ceivers for more than a year, pur- 
chased the Ohio properties of the com- 
pany, consisting of three operating 
mines near Pomeroy. The assets were 
offered at public auction Jan. 7 by 
William S. Harmon under court order. 
The bondholders paid $50,000 for the 
mines and equipment. The capacity of 
the three operations is in excess of 
1,000 tons daily and a considerable 
acreage is held by the company. Plans 
were made for the bondholders to take 
over the Kentucky properties, which 


were sold at auction Jan. 10 at 
Hazard, Ky. 
Coal Mining Institute 
Of Pittsburgh | ~ 
An organization meeting of an 


association void of commercialism has 
been called by C. L. Wilson, secretary, 
Castle Shannon, Pa., for the evening of 
Jan. 17 to be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The association, at least temporarily, 
is termed the Coal Mining Institute of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Kansas Produced 400,000 
Tons More Than in 1923 


The coal output of Kansas for 1924 
was 400,000 tons greater than in 1923, 
according to a preliminary report of 
Leon Besson, state mine inspector, 
based on fairly complete reports from 
most of the companies and supple- 
mented by estimates on the others, 
The 1924 production for the state is 
placed at 5,000,000 tons. The number 
of men employed increased from 10,457 
to about 11,000. 

Seventy-two per cent of the produc- 
tion was in Crawford County, while the 
preceding year only 66.48 per cent came 
from that county. Cherokee County, 
which saw the earliest development of 
Kansas coal mining, and the several 
other counties of the state which have 
regular but small production show a 
marked decrease. The steam-shovel 
production was only 6.98 per cent of 
the state output. The large producing 
shovel mines of the Pittsburg district 
are just across the line in Missouri. 

The number of tons produced for each 
fatal accident was far above the aver- 
age for the country, according to In- 
spector Besson. There were only seven 
fatal accidents, all of which were caused 
by rock falls. More than 800,000 tons 
was produced for each death. In 1923 
there were nineteen fatal accidents and 
the average was only a little more than 
200,000 tons for each death. There 
were 796 non-fatal accidents but a 
smaller per cent of them entailed seri- 
ous injuries than in 1923, when the 
number was practically the same, In- 
spector Besson says. 
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‘Soft-Goal Trade Develops Renewed Strength; 
Prices Firm and Higher 


The bituminous coal market has developed a marked 
degree of strength in the Middle West and producers 
are moving tonnage in increased volume at good prices. 
Trade in Kentucky also is stronger, though the demand 
has not shown any notable improvement. Business in 
the Northwest is holding its own and demand in the 
Southwest is still good, though it has eased off some- 
what from a week ago, when operators were about ten 
days behind on orders. The situation in Ohio is de- 
cidedly mixed, prices showing a wide spread, though 
smokeless is quite firm. Operation has increased 
slightly at Pittsburgh and inquiry is better. New 
England seems to be whistling to give an appearance 
of courage it doesn’t feel, though higher prices seem to 
giveatangible basis for the performance. .A better tone 
is evident in the Atlantic seaboard markets, demand 
showing a gradual but steady increase. 

Some contracting has been reported for the year, but 
a number of large consumers are quietly surveying the 
situation with the intention of placing contracts when 
conditions are most favorable. Incidentally consumers 
with contracts still in force are taking full tonnage in 
most instances and some are even asking for increased 
shipments. With customary caution, however, the trade 
refuses to enthuse. With a certain optimistic skepti- 
cism it hopes for the best but probably will be surprised 
if a sudden soft spot fails to put in an appearance. 


Hard-Coal Market Holds to Even Keel 


The anthracite market shows no marked change 
either upward or the reverse, holding to a fairly even 
keel. Demand for prepared coals is steady and despite 
the curtailment of output by the holidays and the con- 
tinuance of outlaw strikes the supply has been sufficient 


to meet requirements. Chestnut continues to lead in 
demand and stove is not far behind. Egg and pea are 
sluggish, company producers continuing to send a small 
tonnage of the smaller size to storage. The steam sizes 
are fairly firm, barley showing considerable activity, 
but producers are well able to take care of all require- 
ments. Snow and the holiday curtailment of operations 
have helped to maintain independent prices, which wer'e 
showing a tendency to soften. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
shot up three points last week, standing on Jan. 12 at 
175, the corresponding price for which is $2.12. This 
compares with 172 and $2.08 respectively on Jan. 5. 

Activity at Hampton Roads registered a rebound 
following the holidays, dumpings of coal for all ac- 
counts during the week ended Jan. 8 totaling 360,241 
net tons, compared with 327,951 tons dumped during the 
preceding week. 


Output Averages 2,000,000 Tons per Day 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 8, according to the Geological Survey, totaled 
10,591,000 net tons, an increase over the previous week 
of 2,953,000 net tons, or nearly 39 per cent. As New 
Year’s Day was almost universally observed as a holi- 
day the average output per working day was about 
2,000,000 tons. Production in the corresponding week 
of 1924 was 9,368,000 tons and in 1923 11,871,000 tons. 
Anthracite output during the week ended Jan. 3 aggre- 
gated 1,255,000 net tons, an increase of 226,000 tons 
over that of the previous week but 181,000 tons less 
than was produced in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Failure to settle the outlaw strike in the northern 
field is holding down production to a considerable extent. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 


1923-24 
10,543,000 
6,944, one 
9; 368,000 
1,812,000 


ANTHRACITE 
1,925,000 
1,196,000 
1,436,000 
COKE 
Deo:327.(a)... nee eee 
Jan. 3 (b).. fs Loe 
(a) Ravisad since last report. 
revision. 


[1924-25 

10,760,000 
7,638,000 

10,591,000 
1,998,000 


Dec. 27 (a) 
Jan. 3 (b).. eer 
Daily average 


1,867,000 
1,029,000 
1,255,000 


223,000 189,000 
236,000 251,000 


(b) Subject to 





JANUARY 15, 1925 


Midwest Market Still Strong 


Everybody who produces or sells coal throughout the 
Middle West continues busy, moving coal in considerable 
volume at good prices, though a soft spot is expected. The 
“era of good feeling” that this situation created has sent 
several chief sales managers off on vacations while the 
staffs write orders and mollify buyers whose orders are a 
week in arrears. Most Illinois and Indiana mines producing 
the higher grade coals are oversold, even on the nut sizes, 
which normally drag. Southern Illinois lump, advanced to 
$3.75, moves readily, as does Indiana Fourth Vein lump at 
$3.50. 

The central Illinois field is busy and will remain so unless 
more mines open up, for fairly cold weather is persistent, 
and industrial demand, upon which this field thrives, is 
strong. Steam coals are reasonably strong all through this 
territory, southern Illinois sticking to its circular of $1.90 
@$2 with no difficulty at all. 

Eastern Kentucky coal coming into the Chicago and 
Northwest sections is earning money for the shippers. 
Block is $2.75@$3.25 and lump has stiffened up to $2.65@ 
$2.75. West Virginia smokeless is in the usual good demand 
with lump at $4 and mine run Bone at $2 and threatening 
to bring $2.25. 

In the Carterville field things are pretty well cleaned up 
in the way of steam coal; even the stuff on the ground is 
pretty near all gone and that is why operators are holding 
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up prices on screenings. There is no scarcity of any kind 
of coal, however. Strip mines are in operation again and 
are shipping more railroad coal and some steam. Railroad 
tonnage generally is good. Mines are getting from three 
to five days a week. The Wabash R.R. is overburdened with 
hopper cars, which has created a shortage of Mt. Olive 
domestic coal. In the Standard district conditions are 
weakening. Screenings are down to $1.25@$1.35—a drop 
of 50 cents in a week. Two-inch lump also has dropped 
to $2.25, and 6 inch is $2.50@$2.60, showing that there is 
a surplus. 

At St. Louis domestic retail is pretty good on everything 
excepting smokeless and anthracite. Even coke is moving. 
Carterville and Mt. Olive are in demand, but Standard is 
slow. Domestic business from the country is fairly good 
on high grade but this is coming down to middle grade on 
account of high grade being too high. West Kentucky 
Iump and egg at $2.65@$2.75 is coming into the Missouri 
and Illinois territory. The dollar difference between west 
Kentucky and Illinois is too great, dealers think. 


Kentucky Is Stronger 


The Kentucky coal market over the week has been some- 
what stronger in price, although demand is not showing any 
appreciable improvement, other than a little better inquiry 
from the North and Northwest, where severe weather has 
reduced stocks materially and started a buying movement 
on prepared sizes, as well as some steam coal. Offerings of 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

















Market Jan. 14 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 Market Jan. 14 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1924 1925 1925} Midwest Quoted 1924 1924 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.35 $3.35 $3.50@ a3 75 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... Depts 12559) oe er 25 200 
Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus.... 1.30 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.30  Frankkin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... BelOmnS. 22) oe75 4.00 Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago..... 3.109) 3.007) Sh 107 S00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85 2.00 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago. . 2 ORS Ze. 20am 2 20d. (Sue aos 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.10 3.75 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 Central, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... P6595) 1290) 95) Ot 90@) 2°00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.25 1.85 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... SlOg) 335.1) 3835) 3.50 ; 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.25 1.15 4£.00@ 1.25 nd. 4th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 27008 2e 55 2255 2 252-50 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston...... 4.80 4.05 4.10 4.10@ 4.30 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... TeSon leet 85 1.80@ 1.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.85 2.00 1.95 1.75@ 2.30 Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.50 2.35 2.20 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run,.. Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.C0@ 2.25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.10 2.15 2.05 1.85@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... Pes0e lo 70m Ole 1. 65@)-1. 80 
Pool | (Navy Lyte ae New York... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.50@ 3.00 Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.70 2.75 2.65@ 3.00 Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2 OUmT 205) ee 225) 2250 
Pool | (Navy isis et Baltimore.... .... 2.30 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis leo Deets LOSeees0e ) W575@" 1290 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.10 2.05 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2-900 2579) 2,85 2.50G) 260 
Pool 9 sSuper. Bal vor}: Philadelphia. 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.05@ 2.40 Standard minerun....... St. Louis TS OSS O57 95.4. 90) 200 
Pool 9 er Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.70 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.30 1.05 1.55 1.25@ 1.35 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky.lump.......... Louisville.... 2.85 2.35 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool] 10 (H.Gr.Low yee Philadelphia. 1.85 1.75 1.80 1.70@ 2.00 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.65 155 [ee 1.35@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.55 1.60 1.65@ 1.75 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.40 1.10 1.10 1.15@ 1.35 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 2\859972.39, 2,60. 2.50@. 2.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia, 1.65 1.45 1.55 1.60@ 1.70 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.45@ 1.60 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and S8t.).. New York... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 Big Seam lump.......... irmi 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and §t.).. Philadelphia... 1-70 1.50 1.50 145 2.60 oi pag EL ares ae oaaeerinere dense Aa Ease ee a 
Bentse6siGasard 6t.).. Baltimore... 1.50 1.45 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 ig Seam minorun....... Birmingham. 1.95 1.70 1,70 1.50@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh so’d Sr Pittsburgh... 2. 40 2. 40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham., 2.35 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh gas mine run. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 S.E.Ky.lump.......... Chicago..... 5300972509 22550 2 2535@ 2565 
Pittsburgh mine run St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 §. RB, io eaineira Chtccae a Pte Are irae eer 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.60 SEK areees ; abel tng 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.75 8%. E.Ky.lump.......... Louisville.... 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.75@ 3.25 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.70 §8.E. Ky. minerun - Louisville... 1.65 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.75 
Kanawha screenings... ye eee Columbus.... 1.10 .95 95 .90@ 1.10 S.E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 .95 95 .90@ 1.15 
wf WR MUMND sc nate ns eos 0 Cincinnati... 2.60 2.15 2.25  1.90@ 2.75 §,. Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.25 2.60 2.295@ 9.765 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.50 1.45 1.25@ 1.40. g B& Ky. mine run Ginsinnatl 1.60 45 ‘ bt te aah 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.40 ges rata Iga Sh proneamemnasiet ae ; ie 1% Pee 4760 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.00 85. ‘60@ 1.00 S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati. . L225 1.00 .90 .65@ 1.10 
Hocking PUNE sia) 370 01«:* Columbus.... 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 Kansas lump US okieaG sce Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75@ 6.00 
Hooking mine run.. Columbus.... 1. 80 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.10 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 
Hookin ysoreenings.. Beta wolumbus... 1.30 1.10 1.05 1.10@ 1.25 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Pitts. ump........ Cleveland.... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.85 
Pitts. No 8 minerun..... Cleveland... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 soreenings.... Cleveland. . 1.65 1.40 1.50 1.85@ 1.55  f Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Crores Opotatiniee spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight Jan. 14, 1924 Jan. 5, 1925— Jan. 12, 1925¢-———- 
5 Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
CAA eae New) Vor. .2 sc. cine $2.34 $8.00@$9.25 SSHOOG $929) 9 w caghete carton §,00@ $9.25." aan @ 
RONEN sclek ec. Driladeiphiacece ee o/h 2 SOMME. oc Me. eee: ode pores eae : 13, 2 Ss. APE are 
Ree ietactishd te fares ia ois alee ING Wik OF 5.125 Seisvers 2.34 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
= PREPS al eTei eis sie tere 6.0, > Philadelphia........ 2.39 50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
pete aYale alate bie iste we ae CHICAZOS: ccots sa a:e"6 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stov eee efwid.s'b Be" e.s ce SAN@W2Y OF ki iccelars ae 2.34 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Stove....... alate tue ar : Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
PROVO? oe cscs Sch ee) CDIGAZO™ rs ae sss ee 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut............ New XY OPES er terete 2.34 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.25 8.75) 9.40 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
HOSEN. « ...0<5iccic 0c Philadelphia... Sighetete rae 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 8.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut.......... sm COHICAZO™ Bateson de 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
LAO ey a ee ae New York, taerare) aiele 2.22 5.50@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
epee. olclereisls sie Philadelphia........ 2.14 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
LUT eee (Chidapoter sci scise . 4.79 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. 1..... New WY Orks ccaecieis eee: 2.50@ 3.25 3850 2.10@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
uckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
CSAS Ae Ieee etate New York Mier nae nee 2.22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.85@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
ROOTES. Sioa os ee Philadelphia ae 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2750 2.00@ 2.25 2525 2.00@ 2.25 2225 
OTC eee New York, FEE A, 2.22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
LOT ER ie ee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ Newik OF K Acces des 2.22 1.50 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 


*® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. {Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 


--1925--—_. _-——-——1924—_--—__, 
Jan.12 Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Jan. 14 


175 172 171 182 
$2.12 $2.08 $2.07 $2.20 

This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 
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coal have been lighter as a result of a number of mines 
that closed down over the holidays having been slow in 
getting started again. In western Kentucky, however, a 
number of mines which had been strike bound have started 
operations on a non-union scale again. 

Soreenings are stiffer in western Kentucky than they 
have been, but are at about the same levels in eastern 
Kentucky. Mine run shows no change in price in either 
field. All prepared sizes are firmer, although the small 
sizes are not advancing as much as block and egg. It is 
reported that some of the western Kentucky companies are 
quoting as high as $3 a ton on 6-in. block, but $2.75 appearse 
to be about the top of the local buying market, with $2.50 
the top for egg and lump sizes. Some nut coal can be had 
at under $2 a ton. 


Docks Not to Cut Bids on Municipal Trade 


The feature of the market at Duluth last week was the 
putting out by many municipalities throughout the North- 
west, Minnesota and North Dakota, of specifications cover- 
ing their needs for the coming year. These municipalities 
consume large quantities of coal in their municipal heating 
plants as well as in other ordinary civic activities. It is 
understood that the docks will not cut prices in bidding 
for this business but will split it among them. 

Shipments from the docks continue to keep up remark- 
ably well. During December 29,615 cars were shipped, 
which is the largest monthly shipment since December, 
1920. The market is strong throughout with the exception 
of Pocahontas screenings, which are being offered by 
dealers at 75c. off to commercial heating plants such as 
buildings, though the dock price of $4 remains the same. 
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Pocahontas is off the market as far as any practical supply 
is concerned and the demand for anthracite has increased. 
There is some call for Kentucky coals as a substitute for 
anthracite. There is a better demand from industries. 

After a stinging December that moved a large tonnage 
from the Milwaukee docks the coal demand has slackened 
with the moderation of temperature experienced thus far in 
January. There now is a normal winter demand, and deal- 
ers are looking forward to the usual rushes of orders during 
cold snaps. They are well supplied and, barring snow 
blockades or sleet storms, are prepared to make prompt. 
deliveries. 


Western Market Eases 


Demand for coal in the Southwest continues strong, 
though it has eased off a little from last week, promising 
operators an opportunity to catch up with orders. Many 
still are from a week to ten days behind with deliveries of 
Kansas coal, with mines working full time. Arkansas at. 
last is getting at the feed trough, as household bins, filled 
early in the fall, are emptied. The demand for Oklahoma. 
coal is strong, but erratic quotations are preventing any 
very heavy buying. Operators in the Henryetta field again. 
are scrapping, with the result that the price oscillates 
between $4.50 and $5 a ton for lump, and occasionally drops: 
under the lower figure. 

The demand for Colorado domestic coal has slightly in- 
creased compared with a week ago; this is irrespective of a 
slight moderation in the weather conditions throughout 
Colorado’s natural territory. Some operators are receiving 
orders for slack coal from new territory. The holiday 
season did not materially affect the operation of mines, a 
good many working on the holidays and Sundays and as 
a result have reached a maximum production. The carriers 
have been able to furnish adequate car supply and prompt. 
service. Mines are operating approximately 90 per cent. 
of the time. 

In Utah the coal market is softening following a period of 
unusual activity on account of weather conditions. Oper- 
ators and dealers have about caught up on orders. The 
working time at the mines is around 65 per cent again, 
but those mines that are producing a high-grade of domestic 
coal are still working near capacity. 


Conditions Mixed at Cincinnati 


Lack of stability marks the high volatile market in Cin- 
cinnati and this has been accentuated by the recent balmy 
weather. The range of prices never had such a spread as is 
noted here now. Four-inch lump from West Virginia is priced 
all the way from $1.90 a ton to $2.75. The Kentuckians are 
struggling valiantly with the problem and most of the 
quotations range $2.50 to $2.75 with sales all the way down 
to $2.25 for block. Egg prices show just as great a 
variance, some sales running as low as $1.40 and some 
quotations as high as $2.25. After playing the part of the 
market stabilizer for months run of mine finally went into. 
the ruck. Both West Virginia and Kentucky are quoted 
at $1.25@$1.40. Slack also slid down the toboggan, some 
of it going as low as 60c. 

Smokeless is quite a different story. Seaboard prices 
were from 15e. to 25c. stronger than the inland and three 
of the larger companies reported that they were booked 
for January and would have practically no free coal from 
now on. Then too, interior buying, especially from Chi- 
cago, has been so much better that brokers were able to 
make a premium price of 25c. over the circular and get 
business. So business was also placed direct at $4.25 for 
lump and egg. Nut holds firm at $2.75 while run of mine 
business has been sufficiently -good to cause a spread of 
$2@$2.25. Even slack is a little keener under some buying 
orders from the steel mills and byproduct users and $1.15@ 
$1.25 is again the spread for standard Pocahontas and New 
River that will not show too much sulphur. : 

River business has again slumped because of the drift 
ice from the upper reaches and the dangerous navigation. 

Trade at Columbus continues quiet and rather spotty, 
despite colder weather. Retailers are buying only for 
immediate use and orders are generally: small. Retail 
stocks are normal for the time of the year and consequently 
it will require a considerable cold spell to have any marked 
effect in demand. Prepared sizes from the Pocahontas and 
other smokeless fields of West Virginia as well as splints 
are in the best demand. Ohio coals are still weak and 
there is little appreciable increase in the output. Country 
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dealers are the best customers at this time. There is still 
a considerable amount o* distress coal on the market and 
this tends to weaken thv price to the dealer. 

Steam business is still quiet although there is a fair 
tonnage moving to utilities and large manufacturers. Rail- 
roads are taking a geod tonnage? Purchasing agents for 
the larger user are looking for bargains and are able to 
pick them up frequently. Screenings, because of reduction 
“aed output, are still rather strong in every producing 

eld. 
__ Production in the southern Ohio field is estimated at 
from 15 to 18 per cent of capacity. The larger part of the 
output comes from co-operative mines. Many of the larger 
operations have been closed down for months and there are 
no signs of renewed activity. 

The advent of the new year has not yet brought any 
discernible improvement in the demand for bituminous coal 
in eastern Ohio markets or from the eastern Ohio coal field. 
Apparently industry is content with the meager reserve 
it has on hand, and rising temperature has caused a let-up 
in retail yard distribution to domestic consumers. Conse- 
quently, with steam buyers in the majority of cases con- 
tinuing to buy coal only for current needs and retailers now 
pretty well stocked to take care of the domestic trade, 
orders and inquiries have been unusually quiet. 

Furthermore, slack and nut-and-slack, which have for the 
past six weeks been market leaders, with spot prices thereon 
advancing 50c. to 60c. per ton, have ceased to hold their 
position, resulting in a drop in prices to $1.85 on No. 8 
slack and $1.50 on nut-and-slack. 

During the calendar year 1924 output of the eastern 
Ohio No. 8 field is placed at a little over 15,000,000 tons or 
about 40 per cent of potential capacity, the latter being 
estimated at 36,000,000 tons based upon aggregate railroad 
car ratings of the mines, as compared with about 19,000,- 
000 tons during the year 1923, or 53 per cent. 


Inguiry Heavier at Pittsburgh 


Operations in the Pittsburgh district have increased 
slightly and a considerably heavier inquiry for coal is re- 
ported here as well as in the Bessemer district and central 
Pennsylvania. This is attributed not to a present or recent 
increase in consumption but to consumers having com- 
pletely exhausted supplies and to their taking a more 
favorable view of the future. Some operators have had 
heavier sales, but in general there is not much increase 
thus far in the actuai turnover. 

It is said that railroads have begun sounding out the 
market on contracts for the coal year and there is a report 
that one railroad has closed a contract, but this is not 
confirmed. 

Demand for domestic coal has improved somewhat and is 
expected to be fairly heavy for several weeks, stocks being 
pretty well exhausted while the weather has been rather 
uniformly cold. Demand for lump, including domestic, has 
been quite poor right along. This has resulted in light 
production of slack, and with a continued fair demand, 
prices after stiffening gradually have jumped sharply in 
the past week, being firm at $1.50 for steam and $1.60 
for gas. 

Coal loadings in central Pennsylvania in December, 1924, 
exceeded those of January of the same year by 73 car loads, 
showing the highest production for the year, with 67,952 
ear loads. April was the low month. Following are the 
figures by months: January, 67,879; February, 66,080; 
March, 62,106; April, 42,129; May, 49,533; June, 49,275; 
July, 47,929; August, 50,546; September, 56,829; October, 
66,782; November, 59,434, and December, 67,952. 
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This shows a total for the year of 39,739,322 tons. The 
total production in the United States during the year was 
467,700,000 tons. Central Pennsylvania’s production was 
therefore 8.50 per cent of the nation’s production. The 
average percentage for the eight preceding years, including 
the strike year of 1922, was 9.9 per cent of the country’s 
production. The highest in that period was in 1916, when 
central Pennsylvania produced 11.16 per cent of the na- 
tion’s fuel. 

There is some improvement in the bituminous trade at 
Buffalo. Coal from beyond the districts that used to fur- 
nish the coal to this market are cutting into the trade, too. 
It is hard to see how it can be done, but the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) district is now shipping coal here in such quantity 
that it is recommended that it be regularly quoted here- 
after. The following figures are given out for all $2.39- 
rate coal: $1.60@$1.75 for lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine 
run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack. The price of Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 coal ($2.24 rate) and of Allegheny Valley ($2.09 
rate) is $2.25@$2.50 for gas lump, $2@$2.25 for steam lump, 
$1.75@$2 for mine run and $1.40@$1.60 for slack, bearing 
in mind that Allegheny Valley coal practically absorbs the 
extra rate and is mostly solid mine run, while the other is 
lump and slack. 


New England Whistles for Courage 


There are those in the bituminous trade in New England 
who keep whistling, but it takes more than hope to stabilize 
a weak market. A week ago there were a few who were 
almost optimistic, but their cheer was based less on any 
possible improvement in demand than on a reduced output 
that would encourage better prices. One would suppose 
that after all the attempts of the past nine months to ad- 
vance prices artificially there would be less confidence in 
mere conferences, but there is still a feeling among shippers 
that somehow through financial channels or otherwise 
enough pressure will be brought to bear upon production 
to stop the wasteful methods of 1924. Meanwhile, there is 
talk of better conditions among textiles; the offer of 10 
per cent less wages to mill operatives and the changing 
over of several cotton cloth manufactories to specialties 
that are not in competition with the labor situation of the 
South have led to the opinion that in the spring steam coal 
will be in better request. 

Current quotations at Hampton Roads are practically on 
the same level as a week ago. There have been vague 
pronouncements about $4.40 per gross ton as a new basis, 
but promptly on their heels have come authentic sales for 
February delivery at $4.25 for navy standard coal. The 
accumulations at the Virginia terminals continue large, and 
so long as the agencies must rely upon this territory to 
move the bulk of coastwise coal there is likely to be no 
positive price movement for weeks to come. 

For all-rail Pennsylvania coal there continues the same 
lax market that has been typical for nearly a year. The 
union sections are frankly hard up for business of any 
character, and those operations that are not unionized seem 
to be in more or less actitve dispute over the local wage 
scale. We hear of no better prices than have prevailed 
since summer; most operators are dragging on the bottom 
both as to tonnage and price, and it takes ingenuity to find 
orders for even 50 per cent of normal output in most in- 
stances. There is a fair demand for screened coal for 
household heating, but the largest part of this special trade 
is away from tidewater and toward the region that is re- 
garded as undisputed rail territory. 

There is genuine interest here in the large number of 
oil installations that are being given up because of recent 
advances in the cost of fuel oil. Some of the largest dis- 
tributors in New England have acknowledged they have no 
hope of supplying oil enough to warrant renewals of many 
of their present contracts. 


Business Gaining Quietly at New York 


Big business is quietly surveying the soft coal situation 
at New York with the intention of closing contracts should 
prices be favorable. There is considerable talk of con- 
tracts extending from now until April, 1926, and it is re- 
ported that some have been closed for that period. Spot 
demand is comparatively slow and prices show slight 
changes. The trade, however, is believed to be on the re- 
bound. Inquiries are increasing and line buying already 
shows improvement. Consumers with contracts are taking 
their full tonnage and in some cases are asking for in- 
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creased shipments. Cement manufacturers are buying 
heavily of slack. The tidewater market has improved 
slightly. Current receipts are moving easily and distress 
coal has been cleaned up. 

There is a better tone in the Philadelphia market. Busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve, and demand from in- 
dustrial plants is slowly increasing. There also is an in- 
crease of orders for domestic business., Producers have 
taken advantage of the better situation to move up prices 
from 5c. to 15¢e. a ton, and buyers have taken this as a 
matter of course. 

In the contracting business some prices that have been 
out have been recalled and slight increases made. This has 
not spurred the consumer to any particular action, as spot 
prices are still quite favorable to him. 

Slack grades continue in light volume, with the demand 
good, which often brings prices quite close to mine-run 
coal, especially of the ordinary grades of gas coal. 

The tide market is quiet, with prices inclined to grow 
firmer. Clearances have again become a rarity at this 
port, and the bunker trade is the only activity for the past 
two weeks. 

The heavy snowfall and cold weather had only a tempo- 
rary effect at Baltimore, where supply at tide or available 
from fuel en route was more than ample to cover demand. 
The result has been that while stocks at this point have 
been depleted to some extent there has been no consider- 
able boosting of prices. While there are spasmodic periods 
of fair ordering and inquiry, as a whole the market is still 
sluggish. Coke continues an active feature of the fuel 
market here. The export movement so far for January 
has been disappointing. There has been only one loading 
recorded at the Custom House, and that a small total of 
470 tons cargo for Porto Rico. 

A return of unseasonable weather at Birmingham has 
brought about an inactive domestic market, and this grade 
of coal is moving rather slowly. Orders are being booked 
for from one to five cars here and there in the spot market 
and some deliveries are being made on contracts, but there 
is a disposition to restrict further stocking as much as 
practicable. 

The market for steam coal is comparatively good. Indus- 
trial conditions appear to be improving and apparently 
justify expectations of a reasonably good demand for some 
time ahead. Cement plants continue to be large users of 
washed coal, with full-time operations promised for many 
months ahead. Railroads are taking coal on about the same 
basis as prior to the hclidays. There is a good market for 
foundry, furnace and domestic coke, which will absorb a 
heavy tonnage of coal. Several new furnace stacks have 
been placed in blast since the first of the year, requiring 
much additional coke, and there is a healthy demand for 
domestic sizes for shipment out of the territory. 

Quotations have shown no change during the past week, 
and in the absence of justifiable strength in the market 
will doubtless maintain the present levels for some weeks 
yet. Prices on steam grades are very low and admit of 
little or no profit to the producers, which is the most un- 
satisfactory feature of the steam market. Operations at 
the mines are now about on the normal basis observed 
prior to the holidays. 


Anthracite Consumers Indifferent 


Believing there will be no shortage of anthracite this 
winter unless transportation is seriously interferred with, 
New York consumers are thinking of everything except 
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coal. Activity is confined almost entirely to barley and 
the demand for that size is not causing any anxiety to 
producers. The call for the prepared coals is steady and 
although output was cut considerably by the holidays and 
by outlaw strikes it was sufficient to meet requirements. 
For this season of the year market conditions are dull. 
Retail dealers are busy delivering mostly small orders. 

There is practically no talk of contracts for the steam 
sizes although some large consumers are anxious to sign 
on the dotted line. On the other hand it is said that many 
of the independent operators are not inclined to tie up their 
output of these coals, not knowing how the demand for the 
larger sizes will hold up after April 1, although the miners’ 
agreement expires Aug. 31. Offerings of loaded boats in 
this harbor are being made on a basis of $2.20 at the mine. 

At Philadelphia the demand for anthracite has been 
somewhat stronger following the snowstorm. This had the 
effect of enabling independent shippers to maintain prices, 
which had been giving indications of crumbling. 

The size in strongest demand continues to be chestnut, 
with stove next. Egg and pea are heavy but steam coals 
are a bit improved, due to the weather. 

There has been a decided “brisking up” in the retail 
anthracite trade at Baltimore, where for the first time this 
season it may be said that the demand is approximately 
normal. This is due to some extent, undoubtedly, to the 
snowstorm which induced users to endeavor to get in stocks 
against further impediments. The snow was accompanied 
by sleet and rain and followed by a hard freeze, which made 
the delivery problem the most difficult in a long time. 

Hard-coal trade at Buffalo has been much better of late, 
so that some of the retailers report that they are not able 
to keep up with their orders. The chief reason for this, 
though, is that the snow is getting deep and deliveries are 
slow. Even with winter apparently here to stay the con- 
sumer is buying by the single load or ton much more than 
formerly. This is largely because there are so many sub- 
stitutes on the market. Some of them, like smokeless bitu- 
minous or fine anthracite, are recommended for their cheap- 
ness, but that cannot be said of gas, which is more ex- 
pensive than any coal, with coke somewhere between. 
Independent anthracite is selling pretty slowly, with much 
difficulty in getting rid of the small sizes. The excessive 
demand for stove and chestnut continues. The demand for 
coke is increasing, but it does not promise to be large this 
winter. 


Prices Weaken in Connellsville Coke Market 


The continued disinclination of blast furnaces to take hold 
at operators’ asking prices. has led to a weakening in the 
market on both spot and contract furnace coke at Connells- 
ville. Operators took the market as it had advanced, prior 
to the wage advance, and added to such prices the full cost 
of the wage advance, and furnacemen did not feel like pay- 
ing what they thus considered two advances. 

On light buying, partly by miscellaneous consumers, the 
spot furnace coke market in the past week has been $4@ 
$4.25, or 25c. decline in the week, and comparing with the 
$4.75 price leading operators have held ought to be the 
market. 

Asking prices on contracts had been $5 for the remainder 
of this quarter and $6 for second quarter, but inquirers 
would not consider these prices and they are scarcely nom- 
inal now. Some January business was done at well below 
$5, believed in some quarters to have been about $4.50. A 
little second quarter business was done at $5.50, but not 
of such a nature as to establish this as even close to the 
actual market. Consumers will probably hold off as to 
second quarter, awaiting further developments in pig iron. 

Spot foundry coke is $5@$5.50, as formerly, and in very 
poor demand, with chances that prices may weaken. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 





-——- Cars Loaded 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended gay 27 ch 924 cu Beara chet eee 646,880 128,666 
Previous week! .0..¥ f:l\. . So ene fee eee 899,776 190,133 
Week ended: Dee: 29, 1923505. teens 2) ee eee 615,419 112,414 


——Surplus Cars——— -—— Car Shortage — 


II Cars Coal Cars 
Dee. 31, 1924... cue 266,252 108;189 “Foe Reet ee eens 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Prospects Improve 
Large Contracts 


Trade in the British coal market is 
still retarded somewhat by holiday in- 
fluence and storms are keeping berths 
idle. South Wales reports better in- 
quiry for the second half of January. 
Other districts are doing mainly 
prompt business on a price bargain- 
ing basis. Forward prices are fairly 
firm. 

A few pits reopened in South Wales 
to cope with the usual end-of-the-year 
rush, and output has climbed. Prospects 
for the new year are improving and 
there is every reason to believe that 
January will show an improvement 
over the fall of 1924. During the last 
few days prices for large coals have 
become somewhat firmer, though there 
is little change in small grades. 
Italian inquiries are still fairly good, 
b t from Europe, South America and 
coaling depots the business is disap- 
pointing. 

The north of England collieries have 
mostly good prospects for the early 
year. Prices are steady with little 
change, though bunker coals are 
firmer and show a tendency to improve. 
Few orders of any magnitude have 
been placed at Newcastle, and it is 
reported on good authority that Ger- 
many has obtained orders for 200,000 
tons of steam coals per month over a 
period of seven years for the Italian 
‘State Railways, over and above repara- 
tion deliveries; 500,000 tons of nut 
coals for the Paris Electric Works, in 
preference to Welsh supplies, and 
200,000 tons of washed beans for the 
Thyssen plant at Rouen at 23s. c.i-f., 
over and above reparation deliveries. 

The official South Wales audit for 
November shows a trading loss of 
£38,000 or 2.46d. per ton. Six succes- 
sive months since the May agreement 
show an aggregate loss of £776,000, 
but the rate is diminishing and there 
is some confidence that improving 
trade will react favorably on the in- 
dustry in the near future. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Dec. 27, a cable to 











in British Market; 


Go to Germans 


Coal Age states, was 3,433,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,561,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 





Post-Holiday Pickup Stirs Trade 
At Hampton Roads 


The market at Hampton Roads is 
stronger, the post-holiday upturn havy- 
ing set in with good prospects for 
heavier business. All piers have ex- 
perienced a pickup, and coastwise move- 
ment of coal is better. Some foreign 
business is reported and bunker trade 
is holding up well. 

Diminution of supplies at the piers 
indicates that the surplus laid up when 
the mines quit work for the holidays 
was being rapidly consumed, in the face 
of heavier demand. The tone of the 
market has improved, and a generally 
better feeling is evident throughout the 
trade. 





Industrial and House Coals Calm 
In French Coal Markets 


The situation in the French coal mar- 
ket has undergone no change. Col- 
lieries are able to deliver industrial 
coals on receipt of orders, which speaks, 
of course, for the present calmness of 
this division of the market. Purchasers 
seem to be under the impression that 
by waiting they may get lower prices, 
but there seems to be little ground for 
such a belief. Compared with the prices 
of imported coals, these quotations are 
undoubtedly advantageous when the 
pound is quoted at between 87 and 88 f. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that Belgian coal owners are ready to 
make concessions. 

Consumption of house coals is not 
very heavy despite the present spell of 
cold and foggy weather. A disposition 
on. the part of householders’ to 
economize on their coal consumption, 
owing to the general high cost of living, 
is evident. 
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During the first sixteen days of De- 
cember France and Luxemburg were 
supplied with 110,500 tons of coal, 219,- 
300 tons of coke and 238,100 tons of lig- 
nite briquets. The waters of the Rhine 
being low, there has been a slackening 
of traffic of late. 

During the first twenty-two days of 
December the O. R. CG, A. received 241,- 
093 tons of coke. The present rate is 
not yet sufficient to make up for No- 
vember’s deficiency which it was ar- 
ranged to make up in December and 
January. Although the French Gov- 
ernment is losing 20f. per ton of coke 
supplied at the price of 143.75f. to 
members of the O. R. C. A., it has been 
resolved that this price will remain in 
force until further notice. 


Export Gleaparceaie) Week Ended 
Jan. 10, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 





For Brazil: Tons 

Br Str: Southlea, for Rio de Janeiro 5,321 
For Newfoundland: 

Dan. Str. Brattinsborg, for St. Johns 4,463 
For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. ee trees: tore Havanaeseien' 3,009 
For Chile: 

NOE Str. Nitedal, for Antofagasta.... 593 

Str. Tritonia, for Antofagasta.... 3,185 

Bre Argentina: 

Br. Str. King Idwal, for Rosario.... 6,391 
For Dominican Republic : 

Br. Str. Queen Maud, for’ Puerto La 

LEVEN EWA) vais PDS Ge Sia Pail Miia a & abel 6,014 

For Mexico: 

Br. Str. Domina, for Vera Cruz. 1,515 
For West Indies: 

Amer, Str. Levisa, for Kingston.... 2,193 

Dan. Str. Nordhavet, for Curacao.. 4,540 

CY Baron Wemyss for Barbados 4,501 

Ital. Str: Lydia for Nevice.......<. 2,931 

FROM BALTIMORE 

For Porto Rico: 

Am. Str. Major Wheeler, for Ponce.. 470 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Dec. 3] Jan. 8 
Carson hand. ates a 1,054 1,149 
Tots on hend.ee.. cee: 70,883 74,802 
Tons dumped for week........ 137,291 120,628 
Tonnage waititic....,.9. 0... 0. 1,000 10,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Carsion hand? steius ah ee 1,685 760 
Tons onhand..e 4 oe ee. 108,200 45,050 
Tons dumped. for week. 58,737 119,802 
TOnnage Walting a. vis. no 1,27 10,592 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cargion hand eens. se es 1,424 1,227 
ons: ou hand ets.) Ue 69,355 60,485 
Tons dumped. for week........ 96,786 81,214 
Tonnage waiting............. 4,355 15,800 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

Jan.3 Jan. 107 
Pool 9, New York.. aes erasers $4.75@$5.00 
Pool 10. New York.. 4.50@ 4.65 4.55@ 4.70 
Pool 11, New York... 4.40@ 4.55 4.40@ 4.55 
Pool 9° Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10: Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4 10 4.20 
Pool 2 Hamp. Roads. 3.90 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.25 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New Sa $5. a epee $5. 00@$5. 25 
Pool 10, New York... 4.75@ 4.90 4.80@ 4.95 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.65@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.80 
Pool 9; Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10; Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool Md; Philadelphia.. 4. 1G 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 15 4.30 
Pool Dn Hamp. Roads. : “40 4.20 
. Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.25 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff Jan. 3 Jan. 107 
Admiralty, large 27s.6d.@ 27s.9d. 27s.@27s.3d. 
Steam smalls.... 16s.9d.@17s. 16s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams..... 183.3d.@22s.6d. 18s.6d. Cae 6d. 
Best gas.. 2\Is. 21s. 
Best Bunkers. . 19s. @ 20s. 1980 Sts. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in ztalics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Semet- 
Solvay Co.’s Ensley plant to coke 500 
tons of washed coal per day for use in 
its furnace operations. The company 
placed two additional stacks in opera- 
tion Jan. 1 and is understood to be ar- 
ranging for the blowing in of another 
of its North Alabama iron makers. 
The company’s large byproduct plant 
at North Birmingham is unable to fur- 
nish the quantity of coke required for 
the additional furnaces. 


Coke production for Alabama for 
1924 is estimated at 5,000,000 net tons, 
or about a quarter million tons over 
the previous year. The coal output is 
expected to run between 19,000,000 and 
19,500,000 tons, based on information in 
hand at this time, or a decrease of 
about a quarter million tons as com- 
pared with 1923. 


COLORADO 


Routt County worked 11 mines dur- 
ing November, 1924, and produced 
117,144 tons of coal, which was the 
biggest November in the history of the 
county, although six other months have 
exceeded this total in other years. The 
best monthly output for Routt County 
was 141,000 tons. 


A committee of the coal operators 
met with James Dalrymple, chief coal 
mine inspector, on Jan. 5, to give fur- 
ther consideration to the amendments 
as proposed to the coal mining laws in 
this state which are to be prepared in 
the shape of a bill for the Legislature, 
which convened on Jan. 18. They were 
unable to reach a compromise on the 
ten amendments which affect the sec- 
tions of the present coal mine laws as 
follows: 21, 44, 118, 119, 120, 133, 145, 
149, 156 and 157. As to a compromise 
on the balance of his proposed amend- 
ments, it is barely possible that the 
operators and the inspector will reach 
an agreement in order that they can 
go before the Legislature as a unit. 
Mr. Dalrymple is attempting to follow 
the safety program that has been writ- 
ten into the statute law of Utah. 





IDAHO 


H. F. Samuels, who created quite a 
furor last summer by compelling the 
Oregon Short Line to rebuild and oper- 
ate its line to the Teton Basin mine 
near Driggs, which he controlled, is 
now in trouble. A disgruntled partner, 
Robert H. Harlin, has asked the court 
to appoint a receiver for the enterprise, 
claiming that the Teton Coal Co. is 
bankrupt and that Samuels and Karl 


A. Reichert, the other partner, are 
trying to defraud him. Harlin charges 
Samuels with various promotion 
schemes in connection with the Teton 
basin coal-mining venture. 





ILLINOIS 


The program is now complete for 
the Jan. 15-16 safety meeting to be 
held in Springfield with sessions at the 
Leland Hotel. Certain changes have 
been made in the original schedule. 
Governor Small will not appear, but 
Martin Bolt, state director of the De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals, will 
speak in his stead. Prof. A. C. Callen, 
of the University of Illinois, will speak 
on ‘Maintaining Interest in Safety,” in- 
stead of Joseph Noonan; H. T. Ban- 
nister, of the Madison Coal Corp., will 
talk on “Locomotives”; George C. 
McFadden, of the Peabody Coal Co., on 
“Derailments,” and J. A. Hebenstreit, 
of the New Staunton Coal Co., on 
“Mine Cars.” On the second day Her- 
man C. Perry will preside. The only 
change in that day’s program is to add 
Homer D. Herron, of the International 
Harvester Co., as the speaker on safety 
educational methods. 


The Franklin County Mining Co. has 
opened its mine at Sandoval, giving 
employment to 350 men. 


The Chicago & Tllinois Midland R.R. 
handled 305 cars of coal in one day 
recently, which is a record for this 
little road of the Springfield District. 
Mine No. 7 turned out 97 cars; Mine 
No. 8, 105 cars; and Mine No. 9, 103 
cars. Their respective tonnages were 
4,691, 4,914 and 4,764. Mine No. 7 was 
temporarily closed for repairs but is 
again operating. 


KANSAS 


The Industrial Court law, the enact- 
ment of which by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture four years ago created quite a 
stir among the Kansas miners, prob- 
ably will be the subject of many pro- 
posed changes at the session of the 
Legislature which convened Jan. 12. 
Governor-elect Ben S. Paulen has _ indi- 
vated that the administration will advo- 
cate the consolidation of the Industrial 
Court with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and State Tax Commission in 
the interest of economy. The state 
Federation of Labor will seek abolition 
of the court through repeal of the law. 
Phil H. ‘Callery, personal attorney for 
Alexander Howat, deposed president of 
the Kansas Mine Workers, jailed for 
violating the law, is in Topeka as at- 
torney for the federation to work for 
the repeal of this law and for changes 
in the workman’s compensation law. 


A meeting of two delegates from 
each local of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, held in Arma, Jan. 4, adopted 
resolutions appealing to the Interna- 
tional executive board to order the dis- 
trict board to call a district election 
and convention. The resolutions assert 
that the district board illegally excluded 
the names of Alexander Howat and 50 
other regularly nominated candidates 
from the ballot for the election of 
Dec. 9. The resolutions assert that the 
board has ignored resolutions of 50 or 
60 locals, comprising 80 per cent of the 
membership of the district, demanding 
such a convention. Contests have been 
filed by three unsuccessful candidates 
in the recent biennial district election. 


KENTUCKY 


Fire from a defective flue on Dec. 
26, at Mayking, destroyed the club house 
of the Mayking Coal Co., causing a 
$5,000 loss, with no insurance. 





The Means Haskin Cola Corporation 
interests of Virginia, owning opera- 
tions at Apex, Vicco and other points in 
the Hazard field, is reported to have 
leased several hundred acres of coal 
land from the Montgomery Creek Coal 
Co., a holding corporation, and early 
developments are planned. 


NEW YORK 


Robert R. Schote, who had been with 
the Coaldale Mining Co., of New York, 
for over 23 years of continuous service, 
announces that he has resigned from 
that concern as secretary, treasurer 
and director. 








OHIO 


Coal men are watching tne bidding 
on the requirements of the Ohio State 
University late in January to get a line 
on contract prices on screenings dur- 
ing the spring months. The university 
officials will receive bids on 3,000 tons 
of nut, pea and slack to be delivered 
on the switch at the institution at the 
rate of two cars daily. The specifica- 
tions provide that it must be Ohio 


‘coal, as none of the state institutions 


in the Buckeye State are permitted to 
use coal from outside of the state. 


The Middle States Coal Co., of 
Columbus, has offered a reward of $500 
for the arrest and conviction of the 
culprits who recently dynamited two 
of the company’s mines near Glouster, 
causing a loss of more than $75,000. 
One mine was almost completely 
destroyed. 


At the annual election of officers of 


the Cincinnati Coal Exchange, Burke. 
H. Keeney was elected president; Fred: 
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Legg, vice president; John Glaser, sec- 
retary and William Heitzman, treas- 
urer. The annual meeting and banquet 
will be held about the middle of Jan- 
uary. 


The modern tipple, including shaker 
sereens and loading boom, of the Dun- 
can Coal Co., of Nelsonville, were 
totally destroyed by fire recently. The 
mine has been operating on the co-oper- 
ative basis. No cause for the fire has 
been ascertained. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


_ The new breaker of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. at Centralia, will begin 
operations in the near future. There 
have been 160 men employed in the in- 


stallation of the breaker machinery. | 


The plant will have an output far 
greater than the old breaker and is 
expected to provide many more men 
with work. The Hazleton and Mahanoy 
division of the Lehigh Valley R.R. is 
already preparing to handle the in- 
creased tonnage. 


A fire at Saxton, Bedford County, de- 
stroyed a large barn and seven mules 
on Jan. 4. Three months previously 
another barn was destroyed and 19 
mules perished. They were the prop- 
erty of the Kenrock mines at Coalmont 
and the mines were forced to close 
down due to the lack of motive power 
in the workings. 


By a recent ruling of the Hazleton 
Council, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. was 
ordered to pay taxes on its land hold- 
ings in the city on a lot basis instead 
of an acre basis, as heretofore. The 
ruling followed the alleged sale of some 
of the company’s property in the form 
of lots. 
in court. 


Reports from Snyder County are to 
the effect that a new vein of coal has 
been unearthed and is being probed 
for thickness. The vein is located near 
Penn’s Creek, at Centerville. Charles 
Overly is developing the site for a col- 
liery operation. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. opera- 
tions on the Hazleton and Mahanoy di- 
vision of the Lehigh Valley R.R. at Cen- 
tralia, which have been idle since last 
- August, are expected to resume mining 
within a few days. The colliery at 
Centralia was forced to suspend pro- 
duction because of dilapidated breaker 
machinery. The breaker has been re- 
built. 


UTAH 


An effort is being made by the pres- 
ent members of the Utah Industrial 
Commission to take that body out of 
politics. A bill is expected to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature for this pur- 
pose when the lawmakers meet this 
month. 


The new balanced screen tipple built 
for the United States Fuel Co. at 
Hiawatha at a cost of nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars is now in operation. 
It is of concrete and steel. 


The United States Fuel Co. has de- 
cided to give a weekly radio message 
dealing with the coal industry. H. H. 
Calvin, former general sales manager 


The demand will be appealed 
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and now special representative of the 
company, reads the message which is 
prepared by Otto Herres, assistant to 
the vice-president and the general 
manager. 


In his inaugural address Utah’s new 
Governor, George H. Dern, a mining 
engineer, said in reference to the min- 
ing industry of the state, “as a coal pro- 
ducing state Utah’s growth has been 
remarkable. The production of coal is 
now ten times what it was thirty years 
ago, having jumped from 472,000 tons 
in 1895 to 4,750,000 tons in 1923.” 


Moroni Heiner, vice-president of the 
United States Fuel Co., has gone to 
southern California for a vacation. Mr. 
Heiner recently resigned as general 
manager of the company, a position 
which he held along with his vice- 
presidency. 


VIRGINIA 


Harry I. Teagle, manager for the 
Dexter-Carpenter Co. at Norfolk for 
several years and one of the best known 
men in the coal trade, has formed a 
partnership with J. Kent Martin in an 
advertising agency. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Tipple No. 1 of the Winding Gulf 
Collieries Co. at Winding Gulf, one of 
the largest tipples in the Winding Gulf 
district, was seriously damaged by fire 
of unknown origin recently. It is esti- 
mated that two weeks will be required 
to complete the repairs and have the 
tipple in operation. 


During the holiday suspension at the 
mines of the Yukon Pocahontas Coal 
Co. at Yukon, extensive repairs were 
made so that plans could be made for 
an uninterrupted run during the cur- 
rent year. Mines of the company had 
been running steadily for several 
months previous to the holidays and 
under the supervision of T. J. Dawson 
production had been practically dou- 
bled. 


Fire totally destroyed the wash 
house of the Whitaker-Glessner mine 





Pulaski Iron Co.’s Coal Mine 
at Eckman, W. Va. 


This mine is 14 miles from Welch. The 
plant has two drift mines in the Poca- 


, It prepares run-of- 
Coal is 


hontas No. 3 seam. 
mine, slack, nut, egg and lump. 
6 ft. thick.  ® ‘ 
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at Manchester a few days ago. The 
fire in the building, an’ old wooden 
structure which has stood for 75 years 
or more, was beyond control when the 
firemen arrived. The loss will not 
amount to more than $500. About 80 
safety lamps were stored in the wash 
house but nearly all of them were 
salvaged. 


An extensive production program for 
1925 has been launched by the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co. through the Black 
Knights Club, an organization of em- 
ployees of the company. At the annual 
meeting of the board of governors it 
was announced that the company would 
make an effort to produce and sell 
1,000,000 tons of coal in 1925. At the 
same time it was announced that the 
No. 8 mine would be opened at once 
and would produce 1,600 tons of coal a 
day. It is proposed by the company 
to turn over the control of its affairs 
to the Black Knights Club. With a 
change in the number of the board of 
governors from eight to nine, S. B. 
Willett of Boston, Mass., director of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio coal agency, 
was added to the board. The next 
meeting of the Black Knights gov- 
ernors will be held in Raleigh county 
during the summer months. 


Production by the Gary mines of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration increased late in December 
when operations were resumed at the 
company’s No. 5 mine, at Thorpe. All 
the plants of the company in the Gary 
section, with the single exception of the 
No. 12 mine, are now in operation. 
With the resumption of work at the 
No. 5 mine, two hundred men are added 
to the payroll and weekly production 
is increased to 90,000 tons a week, the 
highest point reached since the de- 
pression in the coal business began. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Patton Coal Co., of which Floyd J. 
Patton, of Fairmont, is president, that 
its Horner mine, located on the Balti- 
more & Ohio near Weston, would 
shortly resume operations. The com- 
pany works in the Redstone seam. At 
the outset it is proposed to mine about 
200 tons a day. This mine has been 
shut down for some time. 





WISCONSIN 


The Reeves dock at Superior was 
offered at public auction Jan. 5 under 
foreclosure procedings to satisfy bond- 
holders, but there were no bidders for 
the property and the sale has been 
postponed until April 6. There is some 
talk of Mr. Reeves, former head of the 
concern, endeavoring to get together 
capital sufficient to start up again. This 
was tried once before but did not ma- 
terialize. 


WYOMING 


The C. & N. W. R.R. on Jan. 1 ceased 
to use oil as fuel for the locomotives 
and returned to the use of coal, which 
has caused an increase in the mining 
activities in the vicinity of Hudson, 
where the mines are reported to have 
resumed six day per week operations. 
It is reported that cost of running an 
engine from Chadron, Neb., to Casper, 
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Wyo., is $45 less per run with coal 
than with oil. 


Over $400,000 more was spent for 
automobiles than for buildings by min- 
ers in the Rock Springs district in 1924, 
according to figures published in local 
newspapers, which place the total 
amount of building in the district at 
slightly over $500,000 and the amount 
spent for new and old motor cars at 
$1,000,000. 


The Union Pacific Coal Co. has 
created a new department for the 
standardization of all mining practices 
and equipment and for the standard- 
ization of all electrical equipment on 
top and underground. Frank V. Hicks, 
a graduate of the Michigan School of 
Mines, has been appointed head of the 
department and will be known as the 
“engineer of standards.” He was min- 
ing engineer of the Washington Union 
Coal Co. at Tono, Wash., for five years 
and has practiced his profession also in 
Arizona and Michigan, coming to this 
position from the Michigan peninsula. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for fuel engineer, associate 
fuel engineer and assistant fuel engi- 
neer, applications for which will close 
Feb. 38. The examinations are to fill 
vacancies in the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior at entrance 
salaries of $3,800, $3,000 and $2,400 a 
year, respectively. Advancement in 
pay may be made without change in 
assignment up to $5,000 a year for fuel 
engineer, up to $3,600 a year for as- 
sociate fuel engineer, and up to $3,000 
a year for assistant fuel engineer. 
information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or the secretary of the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners at the post 
office or custom house in any city. 


CANADA 


The recent cold spell which struck 
western Canada just before Christmas 
resulted in a deluge of orders for all 
the domestic mines. The steam coal 
mines are again working on railway 
contracts, so that the labor situation 
among the Alberta miners is consider- 
ably better than last month. Produc- 
tion is now steady in all parts of the 
province, according to reports. 


In order that Peace River and the 
surrounding country might benefit from 
the production of the Gething’s coal 
mine at Hudson’s Hope, the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. is prepared to blast a navig- 
able passage in the Peace River 10 
miles long from the mine to Peace 
River landing, it was announced in 
Edmonton recently by William Booth, 
a Fort St. John prospector. This mine 
bears a 6 ft. seam of proven high grade 
coal, but owing to its location and diffi- 
culties of transport, has not been devel- 
oped to any extent. 


The steam coal mines at Mountain 
Park, Cadomin and Luscar resumed 
work last week after nearly nine 
months of idleness. Two hundred men 
were taken on at Mountain Park and 
two hundred at Luscar, while work is 


Full 
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promised for a great many more within 
a month or so. A new prospect at 
Mountain Park is being worked and is 
showing a high grade of coal. The 
new plant at Luscar, which included a 
new tipple, loader, extension of rail- 
way and siding, is practically completed 
and should be in use before the end of 
January, it is announced. 








Traffic 


Railroads Fail to Agree on 
New Tariff on Lignite 


The lignite output of North Dakota 
during 1924 approximated 1,500,000 
tons, or 100,000 tons above 1923, which 
stimulates the carrying railroads to 
further endeavors to raise the rates on 
this fuel. The lines would like to adopt 
Holmes & Hallowell rates such as are 
in effect from certain docks to the same 
territory now reached by the lignite. 
An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a report last 
summer proposed a rate 95 per cent 
of the Holmes & Hallowell scale and 
the commission recommended that car- 
riers and coal producers confer and try 
to agree on a new tariff. This has not 
been done, but new representations are 
being made to the North Dakota Rail- 
road Commission by the railroads— 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
the Soo Line. 





New Joint Rate on Coke 
Approved in New York 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved a new joint rate 
of the New York Central (East) rail- 
road on coke, coke breeze and coke dust, 
carloads, minimum weight in open 
ears 50,000 lb. (except that when car 
is loaded to full visible or cubical 
capacity actual weight will apply, but 
not less than 35,000 lb.) and when in 
box or stock ears 40,000 Ilb., from Buf- 
falo, East Buffalo and Harriet to Port 
Henry (on Delaware & Hudson) of 
$3.91 per net ton. No joint rates here- 
tofore have been in effect. Effective 
Dec. 31, 1924.—Sup. No. 3 to P. S. C. 
N.Y. Go NowG-149. 


Would Cancel Old Coke Rate 


The Coal and Coke Committee, Trunk 
Line Territory, announces a_ public 
hearing in Room 401, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, 11 a.m., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 29, 1925, on a carrier’s pro- 
posal to cancel joint rates on coke (the 
direct product of coal) from ovens on 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. to stations on the Lehigh & New 
England R.R., Swartswood Junction, 
N. J., to Pine Island, N. Y., inclusive, 
on account of their being obsolete. 








The Erie R.R. announces the appoint- 
ment of C. F. Keller as coal freight 
agent at New York. 





New Companies 





The Coal State Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized at Charleston, W. Va., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Charleston is to be the 
general office of the company, which was 
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organized by F. 8S. McComas, S. E. Palmer, 
J. G, Petit, Beverly Broun and others. 
The Dick Elkhorn Coal Co. has been 
launched by Captain R. R. Smith and as- 
sociates, of Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Smith 
is extensively interested in mining proper- 
ties in the Logan field. The new company 
will probably operate in eastern Kentucky, 
though headquarters are at Huntington, 
W. Va. This company is capitalized at 
$250,000. Associated with Mr. Smith are 
W. P. Neekamp, D. C. Schonthal, H. A. 
Zeller and F. Adams, all of Huntington. 
The American Coal & Coke Corporation, 
New York City, has been chartered at Al- 
bany with $10,000 capital to mine coal, etc. 
A. Cobb, 2719 Sedgwick Ave., New 
York. J. C.. DeFigerola, 646 68th St., 
Brooklyn, and R. H. Liddell, Atlantic, © 
Mass., are the directors and subscribers. | 
The Brush Run Coal Co., capitalized at 
$50,000, has just been granted a charter 
to operate in northern West Virginia. 
Grafton is given as the headquarters of 
the company. Largely interested in the 
new company are F. P. Rease, of Beling- 
ton; Earl B. Jennings, John L. 
William Morgan, Jr., and O. E. 
of Grafton. 
The Shaefer-Jellico Coal Co. has been in- . 


corporated in Tinsley, Ky., by b Fs 
McGaffee, Charles H. Hoskins and M, 
Goodin 

The Storm King Fuel Co. has been in-+ 


corporated in Hazard, Ky., with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by Wm. F. Mandt, Louis 
E. Harive and W. W. Reeves. ; 

The Richardson Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000 to mine and wholesale coal and 
kindred products. Incorporators are W. J. 
Richardson, J. W. Matthews, Anthony P. 
Conlon, Urban J. Bruns and F. C. Busching-. 








Obituary 





John EF. Anderson, former superintendent 
of the Cranberry mine, at Hazleton, Pa., 
and later employed as an engineer for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died recently of in- 
juries received when.caught under a fall 
in a working at Miners Mills, Pa. He 
was a graduate of the engineering depart- 
ment at Lafayette College. Burial was at 
Bloomsbury, N. J. 


Henry Walker, prominent coal operator 
and banker of Dillonvale, Ohio, died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Allison J. Dick, 
at Wheeling, W. Va., during a holiday visit. 
Mr. Walker was born in England, Sept. 9, 
1867, and was brought to this country at 
the age of 2. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, in addition to his father 
and two sisters. 





Coming Meetings 





American Engineering Council. Annual 
meeting Jan. 16-17, 1925, Washington, D. C. 


American Engineering Council, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. : 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 22, 1925, Ventura Ho- 
tel, Ashland, Ky. Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, 
pA Ashland National Bank Bldg., Ashland, 

y. 

American Management Association. An- — 
nual convention, Jan. 28-30, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Managing director, W. J. 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. cks, 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 Otis 
Building, Chicago, 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 10, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16, 17 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 
safety measures. Benedict Shubart, secre- 
parr eaten 520 Boston Bldg., Denver, 
olo. ' 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. ; 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary 
Cc. R. Hider, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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What Is Coal? 


NTERESTING as will be the symposium of the 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers on the nature of coal, it will not be as valuable 
as one that will show what can be made from that min- 
eral. The treatment of coal by solvents and by distilla- 
tion may not show what is in coal but what may be 
derived from it, but it must never be forgotten that 
this is what we want to know and consequently let us 
not withhold our congratulations from those who are 
making such inquiries They are doing a work nearer 
to our needs and one that is the more likely to serve us. 
Yet, light into coal’s past history and present condition 
may serve to inform us as to the manner in which that 
which is, may be changed into something which we 
desire or may be able to utilize. Such a complex hydro- 
carbon seems too valuable to be cast rudely into the 
fire. There may be recoverable byproducts of a higher 
value than can be obtained by partial or complete dis- 
tillation; who knows? We may yet find that the chem- 
ist, the microscopist and the xylotomist on the coal min- 
ing staff and important members of it at that. Again, 
who knows? Stranger changes have before now come 
to pass. 


First Explosion of the Season 


ROM the little town of Providence, Ky., comes news 

of the first mine explosion of the present winter 
season. It is too early to say whether it was due to gas, 
but it probably was not. Doubtless it was a coal dust 
explosion and with the present situation which finds 
us with many mines not rock dusted we can look for 
more such regrettable occurrences. The fact should 
spur us to immediate action. 

Much is it to be regretted that the proposed new law 
for West Virginia as written makes rock dusting only 
an alternative of sprinkling, instead of an absolute 
requirement. We are sorry that this is the ultimate 
outcome of long conferences with operators held by the 
chief mine inspector throughout the state. Rock dust- 
ing is both safer and cheaper than effectual sprinkling. 
It is a relatively permanent cure. A mine made less 
dangerous, we hesitate to say safe, by sprinkling today 
may be unsafe tomorrow. One rock dusted thoroughly 
today will be safe for some months. There is a cer- 
tainty about rock dust that gives the operating officials 
a confidence they could not have when relying on water. 

A certain mine had a good sprinkling system, at least 
the officials believed it good, and it probably was as good 
as any. The lines leading to the mine froze and five 
days later or thereabouts, a disastrous explosion 
occurred. 

Even where a dust has been tested and it has not 
exploded in the test, there is no assurance of safety. 
The conditions may not have been as favorable as they 
may be at some time in the mine. In fact it is not 
always easy to “plant’’ an explosion, as those who in 


the early days of testing the most dangerous dusts can 
tell you. A cloud of dust must be raised of sufficient 
intensity around the igniting flame or the explosion 
will fail. Looking back, however, there are few mining 
areas that have not had explosions, and practical men 
will view that fact as more convincing though distress- 
ing, evidence of inherent danger than the failure 
of one or more attempts at creating an explosion by 
artificial means. 


Intensive Study 

VIDENCE of the intensive study given to coal 

transportation underground is afforded by the 
article in this issue on mine track standardization. 
How unhealthily slow has been our progress from the 
old wood track, spiked to ties and so warped by the rain 
that it would draw the spikes by which it was feebly 
held in place, to the truly modern mine track with every 
feature designed to prevent derailment. If we wish to 
run a railroad underground we shall have to adopt rail- 
road standards of operation—accurate and careful 
design, patient upkeep and proper signaling devices. 
Our railroads used to have repeated wrecks which we 
were at a loss to explain. Now the track is good and 
the cars are well designed, and accidents are less fre- 
quent. We need at the mine to make an extensive study 
of track and mine-car standards and transportation 
methods. Why not have a mine traffic manager? A big 
company might find it would pay. A wreck is a costly 
matter in lives, locomotives, cars, track, displaced trolley 
wire and the lost time of day hands from the face to the 
tipple. Surely the correction of such losses is worth 
while. Has anyone gone so far as to estimate the cost 
of such accidents to the mine which sustains them, as 
some do many times in the working day? All this is 
wholly apart from the matter of saving cost by being 
able to use standard replacement material. 





Those Dangerous Model Mines 


E ARE learning why model mines are dangerous. 

It is because no one opens a mine of that class 
unless he has a large area of thick coal. Large 
unbroken areas mean firedamp and danger, and in thick 
coal the roof and floor are not disturbed and in conse- 
quence no rock dust is formed. The drilling of the 
roof and floor distributes rock dust, and the shooting 
of one or both of them makes still more. 

When the floor is shot, and that is the more frequent 
practice as thereby drainage is aided and labor and 
explosive are saved, the clay under the coal is exposed, 
crumbles, rolls down from the sides and is crushed 
under the car wheels and by the traffic, effectually rock 
dusting the floor. The roof also when broken crepitates, 
and small particles of rock fall on the ribs and fill the 
air. The large rock is gobbed or hauled to the surface, 
and the fine is left to dust the roadways. 
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Almost never does one hear of a coal-dust explosion 
in a thin seam. The areas where the coal is thin are 
areas where the risk is least. One mining company 
with thin coal found that it had only three places 
that did not have the required percentage of rock dust. 
It is going to apply dust to its headings, however, to 
make their safety the more certain and it would be 
well to rock dust all mines, seeing that rock dusting 
is not really expensive, especially where infrequent 
dusting will suffice. The dust will protect the coal and 
roof, will lighten the roadways and give an assurance 
of safety that will make the operator view his mine 
without apprehension. 


Just Where We Were 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion reaffirming its earlier opinion in the assigned 
car case leaves the situation just where it was before a 
rehearing was granted. Nobody in authority has 
changed his views. Those Commissioners who dis- 
agreed with the majority conclusions in 1923 are still 
dissenters. The text of the new report contributes 
nothing to the literature on the problem: it is cumula- 
tive rather than constructive. Repetitious fact piled 
upon repetitious fact make a voluminous, but not neces- 
sarily impressive, record—especially when the diver- 
gence of opinion is not so much upon the facts them- 
selves as upon the question of what policy of conduct 
they justify. The only concrete result of the reopening 
of the case has been to delay for 18 months or more the 
beginning of the test of the Commission’s power and 
the soundness of its judgment. 

That such a test will be made appears almost certain 
because of the effect that the decision as it now stands 
will have upon the private car owner. While the ten- 
dency in late years has been to restrict some of the 
advantages accruing to non-railroad owners of instru- 
mentalities of transportation, it remained for this deci- 
sion to take away the right of exclusive use of private 
cars by their owners. Having invested millions in such 
vehicles, it is not probable that the owner will be content 
to sink to the status of an emergency equipment reser- 
voir for the railroads at a non-compensatory rate of 
return. 

Outside of the private owner and the direct bene- 
ficiaries of such ownership, public opinion—and pos- 
sibly the courts—will support the majority view of the 
Commission requiring private cars to be thrown into 
the common pot when distribution on an allotment basis 
is necessary. That devotion to the cause of pro bono 
publico, however, will not prevent more larger producers 
and consumers from joining the ranks of the private 
car owners if the Supreme Court of the United States 
should overrule the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The fact that the Commission couples up its fiat 
against the assigned car with the reservation of its 
right to issue orders for emergency distribution of 
equipment robs the prohibition of much of its punch. 
Canny railroad purchasing agents can still whisper 
persuasively to weak operators and extol the virtues of 
price concessions in exchange for steady running time— 
protected by priority orders should the need arise. 
Until the Commission’s policy with respect to such 
orders has become less of an unknown quantity, there 
are many producers who will be ready to accept the 
conditional promise for the flat guaranty possible under 
the old assigned car rules. On the other hand, many 
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other operators will take the present decision as a pro- 
nouncement of intent and seek to make railroad-fuel 
contracts reasonably profitable in and of themselves. 
In doing that, however, they must remember that their 
insistence upon the abolition of the assigned car lays 
upon them an obligation to make available an adequate 
supply of railroad fuel. 





Snap Judgment 


O THE AVERAGE citizen, ‘coal’ is what he finds 

in his cellar and burns in his furnace. He does not 
ask if there is any cleaner coal or if it meets with the 
specifications which have been established by certain 
of the anthracite producers. He has the body of offense, 
the corpus delicti, in his cellar and in his furnace, and 
he argues about it. He knows no other. 

Consequently when we complain about an unjust 
public let us remember this: The industry is blamed 
not for all but for certain coal. To avoid offense all 
the coal on the market must be good. For this reason 
Coal Age has urged public inspection, the purchase of 
culm banks by companies of repute where they are not 
in the hands already of reputable parties and the sale 
of such banks to persons only who have proved their 
good intentions and then not without a binding contract 
that the culm will be honestly prepared to comply with 
reasonable specifications. 

It is unnecessary to point out that there are more 
persons purchasing domestic coal than there are buying 
Consequently the domestic consumer 
practically decides what shall be done to the coal in- 
dustry. His wishes and votes rule. It is highly impor- 
tant that those especially whose opinions count shall 
be made favorable to the coal industry. In large cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Boston 
are published papers which have an unusual power to 
mold public opinion. Consequently, as these cities burn 
anthracite, the quality of that coal is of great impor- 
tance to the whole coal industry. If it is not well 
prepared the whole coal trade and producing interest 
suffers. This position of trust should be recognized. 
We urge therefore that not only should sub-specification 
anthracite be kept out of the market by the means 
described but that specifications, prepared when clean- 
ing methods were less adequate, be made more stringent 
and that all the anthracite companies adhere to them 
rigidly. » 

Few people know or care what these specifications 
are; everyone, however, wants clean coal, and the best 
way to create a favorable public opinion is by giving 
the public everywhere coal of a high standard. A little 
bone in coal is permissible, and we should hesitate to 
advise that coal values be wasted, but even the bone coal 
should be utilized mostly, if not entirely, at the mine 
plant. Slate, however, is inadmissible except in negli- 
gible quantity. A proper spirit of craftsmanship and 
engineering talent, a wise appreciation of politic be- 
havior would convince every anthracite operator that 
he should deliver to the market, coal as clean as he can 
make it without sacrifice of heat values. The first 
article in this issue is the record of the operations of a 
company that is trying out the receptivity of the public 
to a coal of high heat value and minimum ash. Two 
coals of low ash percentage are mixed and the ash sep- 


arated in oil. The result is a product of unusual clean- 
liness. 
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Toledo plant, Ohio Trent Coal, Coke &€ Amalgam Co. 
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Toledo Plant Makes Trent Amalgam Better Known 


Starts Bulk Production of This Oil-Coal Fuel—To Sell It in Paper- 
Wrapped Bricks and Loose— New Burner May Consume It as 
Powdered Coal—Four Trent Licensees Are Now Manufacturing It 


By E. W. DAVIDSON . 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
Chicago, Ill, 


the coal industry today despite the fact that 

Walter E. Trent, of Washington, D. C., devel- 
oped a process making amalgam a full seven years ago. 
In the minds of most coal men this term merely sug- 
gests “some sort of a mixture of washed pulverized 
coal with oil to make fuel,” but of its method of manu- 
facture they know little. If the recent spread of the 
Trent amalgam idea throughout the country continues 
they will soon know a great deal about it. 

One spot from which this knowledge is radiating is 
the new plant of the Ohio Trent Coal, Coke & Amalgam 
Co. in Toledo, Ohio, which is just getting into its stride 
as a producer of amalgam. Four other plants in this 
country are now manufacturing under the Trent pat- 
ents and three more are in prospect. Another is oper- 
ating in France and one is planned for Brazil. 


© [ie ce amalgam” may be a little-known term in 


25-LB. BLOCKS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


The Toledo plant which began turning out its product 
in April, 1924, had produced about 35,000 tons of it 
by Dec. 1, mostly in the form of bulk amalgam for 
domestic and smal]l steam heating plants and was pro- 
ceeding with a definite plan to briquet the material 
in 25-lb. blocks, each wrapped in oil-and-moisture-proof 
_ paper and offer it to the public as the ultimate household 
fuel. At that time this company was developing a 
burner by which raw amalgam can be fired as powdered 
coal in locomotives and small steam plants. 

Engineers also were studying the possibilities of com- 
bining the Trent process with low-temperature distil- 
lation for plants now attempting to meet the surplus 
screenings problem of coal producers. Thus the field 
for Trent amalgam is expanding. 


The company at Toledo, which was organized in 1922, 
but which began building its plant on a 22-acre water- 
front tract only a little over a year ago controls the 
manufacturing rights for Ohio under Trent patents. 


TAKES ADVANTAGE OF LOW PRICES 


It uses Pocahontas, Pittsburgh No. 8 and Hocking 
slack in definite proportions to produce the coal content 
of amalgam. The fuel oil used ranges from 14 to about 
22 Baumé and is readily obtainable from any one of 
the several refineries nearby. The practice has been to 
shift from one oil to another to take advantage of price. 

In the 600-tons a day Toledo plant the full Trent 
process is applied, but with standard instead of special 
equipment. The coal is dumped from railroad cars 
into a hopper from which an apron conveyor delivers 
it into the building to a crusher reducing it so that 
it will all pass through 2-in. perforations. An elevator 
hoists it to two overhead bins—one for low-volatile 
Pocahontas and the other for high-volatile Hocking and 
Pittsburgh No. 8 coals. 

These coals.are mixed ordinarily in the proportions 
of 60 per cent high volatile and 40 per cent Pocahontas, 
although these proportions can be varied at will to pro- 
duce amalgam for different purposes. The coking qual- 
ity of the smokeless coal serves as a binder for the 
amalgam in burning. Of course, if it is desired, the 
amalgam can be made using either type of coal alone. 
Pocahontas amalgam, for instance, would approach 
smokeless if properly handled in a fire. 

From the two overhead bins the coals are carried 
through a riffle-type mixer and rotary-plate feeders. 
At that point the flow splits into parallel lines each 
receiving identical treatment. The coal, mixed with 
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Exterior of Toledo Plant Which Has Produced 35,000 
Tons of Amalgam 


This factory was erected by the Ohio Trent Coal, 
Amalgam Co. a year ago and began turning out amalgam in bulk 


Coke & 


last April. It is one of five Trent plants now operating in the 
United States. Several more are in prospect. 


60 per cent water, goes through ball mills which reduce 
it to a minimum fineness of 40-mesh. Naturally a large 
proportion of it is 100-mesh and finer. 

From the ball mills the mixture of finely divided 
coal and water flows through a launder into the center 
well of a Dorr classifier. Coal coarser than 100-mesh 
sinks and is drawn back by a rake to be fed again 
through the ball mill. Back water in small volume 
is introduced by an overhead spray into this oversize 
coal during the raking process. 

In the operation of the classifier, the coal 100-mesh 
and finer overflows the rim of the broad classifier pan. 
It then runs to an amalgamator. 
by weight is fed into the flow of coal and water as it 
enters the first of the four cells in the amalgamator. 
Each cell contains a propeller-type agitator revolving 
at about 150 r.p.m. on a shaft running through the 
battery. The flow of coal from cell to cell is alternately 
over and under baffles, during which it receives a tre- 
mendous agitation. 

The amalgamation of the carbon and volatiles with 
the oil takes place during this stage of the process. 
The violent agitation causes the coal substance to ag- 
glomerate with the oil into a plastic mass in which the 
coal and oil ingredients are united intimately, and the 
ash which has been separated from the coal by the fine 
grinding floats free in the water. The coal-and-oil mix- 
ture tends to ball up into small nodules called caviar, 
because they resemble in form and color the black eggs 








First of the New Amalgam Burners 


This compact unit, shorn of its drive and air connection, carries 
a screw feed in the bottom of the hopper which forces the amal- 


gam through the knives. An air stream blows it out of the nozzle 
in a flame the size and character of which can be regulated some- 
what by the air. Other burners similar to this are now being 
adda abe they are successful the field for amalgam may be 
enlarged. 
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of the sturgeon. The manipulation frees the caviar 
of most of the water. 
The operator overseeing the amalgamators deter- 


. mines the proper injection of oil by the color of the 


ash water which runs from a small quantity of the 
plastic mass which he dips up with his hand or a drain 
dipper. If coal and oil are in the right proportions, 
none of the coal wastes in the ash water. 

From the two batteries of amalgamator cells the 
amalgam and ash water from the two lines of flow 
through the mill reunite and are elevated to traveling 
screens. These drain off the ash water and discharge 
finished amalgam to a conveyor delivering it to a load 
track outside the mill, or to storage piles. 

Thus, beginning with high-grade slack and fuel oil. 
the Toledo plant produces raw bulk amalgam. It con- 
tains on an average 4 per cent of ash, though this can 
be reduced still further by fine grinding; its volatile 
content is about 40 per cent and its heat value may 
run as high as 16,000 B.t.u. It is clean, good fuel. 
The problems of merchandising begin at this point. 





Machine to Compress and Wrap Bricks of Amalgam 


It has not been put into commercial operation yet, but has been 
developed to aid in the marketing of Trent “super-fuel” at the 


Toledo plant. The raw amalgam is fed through the hopper into 
a compression chamber where the 25-lb. bricks are formed and 
moved out to the wrapping table where the flails envelope them in 
oil-proof paper and deliver them wrapped and sealed at a possible 
rate of 300 tons per hour. Dropping a clean brick into the house- 
hold furnace two or three times a day supplants the dirty job 
of shoveling coal, 


Cost is one of these problems. The bulk amalgam costs 
approximately $6 a ton at the plant ready to load out. 
Even though the efficiency of this fuel may be twice 
that of the 85-per cent or dollar screenings which have 
been used in its manufacture, it cannot, in most locali- 
ties, be offered in competition with the screenings for 
stoker-fired steam use. However, there are some small 
hand-fired steam plants and many heating plants such 
as bakeries and apartment-house heating boilers where 
it makes a real appeal because of its cleanliness, its 
quick response to draft and dampering and its ability 
to hold fire for long periods when checked. 

But the principal immediate field for amalgam ap- 
pears to be in the households of the country. Judged 
on a comparative basis of price and performance it 
might be sold in competition with any soft coal includ- 
ing Pocahontas, and in some regions, with anthracite. 

It was tried in many heating furnaces principally in 
and around Toledo and Detroit, Mich., but 3,500 tons of 
it was shipped in one cargo to Duluth, Minn. Sales 
agencies were established in both Detroit and Duluth. 
The fuel could be fired loose into many types of fur- 
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naces, but the necessity at once arose for some more 
compact method of shaping it. For experimental pur- 
poses bulk amalgam was put in bags made of water- 
proof paper. This was not entirely satisfactory because 
of the difficulty and expense of sacking and handling 
these odd-shaped packages and because the paper soft- 
ened under the oil and tore too easily. 

Then it was decided that the amalgam should be 
made into bricks. It was considered advisable to pack 
the fuel in 25-lb. bricks measuring 4x8x14 in. That 
size and shape might lend itself best to handling in 
dealers’ yards and in house basements. Such bricks, if 
wrapped in oil- and moisture-proof paper, would pro- 
vide a maximum of cleanliness, a minimum of breakage 
and would convert the shoveling of coal into a furnace 
to the simple process of dropping a brick through the 
firedoor twice a day. 

No machine had been devised for the manufacture of 
such bricks. However, a man of real inventive genius 
is now bringing out a bricking and wrapping machine 
which doubtless will be used. An addition to the Toledo 
' plant is now in process of construction which will house 
this first packing machine probably sometime during 
January or February. The machine, barring accident 
and breakdown, is expected to turn out 300 tons of 
amalgam bricks a day. 


QUICKLY REGULATED By DRAFT 


The amalgam when fired in bulk in a domestic fur- 
nace must have always a clear draft through the firepot 
and the damper in the flue must be at least partially 
open nearly all the time. Sufficient air must be ad- 
mitted on top of the fire through the fire door slide to 
obtain proper combustion. The fire can be controlled 
largely with the ash-pit draft. It is so quick to respond 
to the opening and closing of this draft that it can be 
raised within a few minutes each morning to a tre- 
mendous heat and can be quickly slowed down for the 
night. 

It is claimed that heat in the firepot of an average 
furnace burning amalgam is 500 deg. higher than that 
of any coal. Some of the draft difficulties encountered 
in burning bulk amalgam in furnaces may be obviated 
when the fuel is sold in packages. The coking quality 
of the Pocahontas coal in the amalgam will tend to 
preserve the shape of the block while it is burning, 
so that this may help to hold the firebed open. 


Interior of 
Toledo Plant 


Crushed coal is 
fed to the two ball 
mills in the back- 
ground which pul- 
verize in water and 
deliver through the 
launders to the 
classifiers, There a 


separation is made, 


coal of 100-mesh 
and finer overflow- 
ing to ducts run- 
ning to the amal- 
gamators. Croan k 
coarser than 100- 
mesh is raked back 
to be run again 
through the ball 
mills. 
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Bulk Amalgam from Toledo at Duluth Dock 


A shipment of 3,500 tons went to the Head-of-the-Lakes during 
the early fall to create demand for this fuel in the present year. 


Amalgam from the Toledo plant has been selling in 
Detroit for $11 to $13 a ton which practically eliminates 
it from the steam field. If it is possible to get in-tran- 
sit freight rates on the coal from the producing field 
to a consuming center like Detroit, so that it can be 
stopped at Toledo enroute for ‘‘manufacture,” then a 
part of the price handicap can be removed. 

The existing spread is considerable between Hocking 
and smokeless slack at 85 cents or $1 at the mines on 
the one hand and the same coal in the form of amalgam 
at Detroit offered at $11. But the producers of am- 
algam claim it is not the same coal at all, nor anything 
like it. By the time the coal becomes amalgam, ash has 
been reduced 50 to 95 per cent, the thermal value has 
been raised markedly, the coal-oil combination is twice 
as efficient and, therefore, is a different fuel entirely. 
This is true and by the same sign it is one of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of securing the desired 
in-transit rates. 

A great deal:of expansion in the field for amalgam 
may be effected by the new burner which is being 
developed at Toledo. This device is expected to produce 
the effect of powdered coal in the furnaces of smail 
steam plants and locomotives. But amalgam eliminates 
all the dust dangers that often attach to the handling 
of powdered coal. In the case of a small plant the 
amalgam might be dumped in bulk into a bin and han- 
dled from that point by conveyors to the screw which 
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feeds the burner, thus simplifying fuel handling to the 
nth degree. 

In designing the burner it was borne in mind that 
amalgam is merely ash-free pulverized coal bound to- 
gether by the cohesive strength of oil. The purpose of 
the burner is to overcome mechanically this cohesive 
force and intimately mix the resultant minute particles 
with the air. This mixture is readily ignited and burns 
in suspension, giving a clear white flame which is 
characteristically soft, due to the fact that it is expended 
in the nozzle of the burner. 

The burner itself consists of a hopper or bin in the 
trough of which operates a screw conveying amalgam 
forward and compressing it so that it is forced through 
an annular opening in the form of a thin tubular rib- 
bon. A high speed cutter divides it and two air jets 
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Flow Sheet of Operations at Toledo Plant 


Showing progress of material to finished amalgam. The double 
storage bin makes it possible to store low- and high-volalite coal 
apart, and they can be mixed in any given ratio. 
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Feeds Amalgam By Air Pressure 


With this device which is now being tried, it is hoped that 
amalgam can be fed under air pressure into fireboxes of steam 
plants and locomotives and be consumed as pulverized coal. 


play upon it delivering it through a flaring nozzle into 
the combustion chamber. This disintegrates the fuel 
and provides air atomization. The resultant mixture 
is then expanded to a low velocity in order that the 
flames may be soft and short. The fuel—practically 
pulverized coal of minimum ash content—is expected 
to burn completely while in suspension. When this 
article was written, no boiler test runs had been made 
with the burner so that no performance data were 
available. 

The Trent amalgam process, which was developed in 
the Alexandria, Va., plant, is now being advanced by a 
number of interests. The four concerns that are now 
licensees in this country are the Corbin Coal & Coke 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., the Pittsburgh Trent Corpora- 
tion having subsidiary plants operating under licenses 
given to the Ben Franklin Coal Co., of Clearfield, Pa., 
and the Lownsbury Coal & Coke Co., of Moundsville, 
W. Va., and the Trent Superfuel Corporation of New 
York, which has a plant in Newark, N. J. In France, 
a plant is operated by the Société des Combustibles 
Purifiés of France, at Lapugnoy. A plant may soon be 
erected in Brazil by two Americans. American plants 
may be established soon in Providence, R. I., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Sarnia, Ont. 

The Ohio Trent Coal, Coke & Amalgam Co., which 
operates the Toledo plant, has as its officers: Victor J. 
Silliman, president; R. A. Prout, treasurer and F. 
Maurice Bruns, secretary; Henry R. Mallory is plant 
manager and E. F. Johnson, sales manager. 





Coal Company Provides Recreational Facilities in New Office Building 





Recreation Room in O’Gara Coal Co. Building 


When the old offices were destroyed by fire a new building was erected by the O’Gara Coal Co., 


in Harrisburg, 


Ill. Every detail has been provided to make the building a safe and pleasant place to work. Fine hotel 
accommodations are provided for officials of the company who visit from the Chicago office; no 
need for them to worry about wheve thev must sleep at night. They 
have well-appointed rooms in the office building 
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Standardize Track, Increasing Speed and Safety 
And Lowering Labor and Repair Costs 


Mines May Well Imitate Railroads in Track Material 
Standardization—Parallel Ground Throw Switches Preferred 
—Savings Made by Eliminating the ‘“‘Factor of Ignorance’”’ 


By A. A. CULP 


Birmingham, Ala, 


economic necessity for a standardization of their 

track materials, although today the various roads 
use slightly different designs, each has its own standard 
for every item of material that goes into its trackage. 
Few mining companies, on the other hand, have studied 
the possibilities for saving by a standardization of their 
track material and maintenance practice, even though 
they know that their production is limited to the 
capacity of their haulages and that transportation 
expense forms a large item in their mining costs. 

On account of this lack of standardization and in 
most cases, lack of knowledge of the design of their 
materials, many companies buy, more or less, on the 
basis of low price. Frog and switch manufacturers 
are often compelled, therefore, to offer cheaply con- 
structed materials in order to compete for business. 

I was engaged in standard-gage steam-railway con- 
struction and maintenance work for fourteen years and 
during the last three years have had frequent occasion 
to study underground mine transportation conditions. 
Experiment has proved conclusively that standardiza- 
tion of materials and methods in underground track- 
work will not only reduce construction expense but will 
lower the costs of the maintenance of equipment, reduce 
the amount of rolling stock necessary and increase the 
production of the mines. 


| AGO the railroads of the country realized the 


Cuts TRACK MAINTENANCE COST 


Track maintenance cost will be lowered because any 
piece that becomes worn out or broken can be replaced 
readily with another of exactly the same dimensions. 
As an example, if a No. 4, 40-lb. frog in a motor turnout 
has to be renewed, unless the new frog is of the same 
length from the theoretical point to the toe and from 
the theoretical point to the heel even though it be a 
frog of the same number, cutting and redrilling of the 
rails and re-aligning of the turnout, will be necessary. 
The same is true of the switch points. The new pieces 
may be of the same length but have a different heel 
spread and therefore a different angle. 

The clips, or cuffs, that are fastened to the points 
and hold the head rod, or the head rod itself, may be 
of different dimensions and of different drilling from 
that of the part to be replaced. In such a case it is 
unlikely that a good fit will be made without redrilling. 
In all probability the blacksmith will be called on before 
the job is finished. In like manner a switch stand may 
be designed for a different throw than the one it is to 
replace, making it necessary to redrill the head rod 
to suit the new throw. 

Probably no two frog and switch manufacturers have 
the same design or adhere to the same general dimen- 
sions for a frog of the same angle and rail section. 


Neither do they necessarily have the same angle for 
switch points of the same length and rail section. Con- 
sequently any saving in labor is to be realized in turnout 
maintenance, all frogs and switches, either should be 
purchased from the same manufacturer, the catalogued 
design being specified, or the mining company’s own 
designs should be submitted to various manufacturers 
for competitive prices. The best results will be obtained 
by the latter practice. 


DESIGN LAYOUTS TO SUIT SYSTEMS 


Track layouts and materials should be specially de- 
signed to suit the transportation and mining systems 
employed and the type of equipment used. In order 
to determine the proper design of motor turnout, for 
use in any mine or group of similar mines, the following 
considerations should be taken into account: (a) The 
lightest turnout curve is obtained by making the length 
of lead (distance from the theoretical frog point to the 
actual switch point) a distance that will give a simple 
curve starting from the tangent at the heel of the 
switch and ending at the tangent at the toe of the frog. 
If the lead is made either longer or shorter than this 
distance, a shorter radius of turnout curve will result. 
(b) The angle of the switch points should be small, so 
that a locomotive in entering the turnout will not have 
to change direction too abruptly or be compelled to 
reduce speed too much in order to prevent climbing the 
point or turning it over by lateral thrust. This angle 
should be sufficiently large, however, to leave room at 
the heel for inserting track bolts. (c) The larger the 
frog angle, the shorter the length of curve into the 
cross entry. (d) A short lead is desirable as it is often 
necessary to trim the rib for the turnout, and this, of 
course, lengthens the span of unsupported mine roof. 

A table should be compiled showing the length of 
lead for every possible combination of angle and length 
of frog and angle and length of switch. With a knowl- 
edge of the requirements, it then will be a comparatively 
simple matter to select the most desirable combination. 

In the accompanying illustrations Fig. 1 shows a 
No. 4 turnout with all dimensions necessary for the use 
of the mining engineer and for the correct installation 
of the turnout by the trackmen. It gives the distance 
that the theoretical point is ahead of the actual switch 
point, which former point is the place where the track- 
man must bend the stock rail to make the same angle 
as the switch. It shows the necessary spread of the 
heel of the switch point, from the stock rail, to give 
the angle. The lengths of the two rails connecting the 
frog and the points, and the quarter and middle ordi- 
nates for bending the curved connecting rail, also are 
shown. The spacing of the switch ties is given, so 
that they will be properly placed to suit the design of 
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the frog and switch and so that all joints, except those 
at the heel of the switch, will be properly supported. 

The curve into the cross entry should not be started 
at the point of switch, as is customary in most mines, 
because this does not make allowance for the angles of 
the frog and switch points and the fact that they are 
tangent to the turnout curve instead of being curved 
to the turnout radius. The curve into the cross entry 
should start at the heel of the frog, as it bears no 
relation to the turnout curve itself. 


. SwITcH Not APT TO “SPLIT” 


Fig. 2 shows the detailed design of the switch used 
in the turnout of Fig. 1. Plates are put on each switch 
tie to provide a uniform bearing and fit for the points 
against the stock rail. These plates protect the ties 
against mechanical wear and permit the points to slide 
more easily. The joints at the heels of the switch 
points are supported instead of being suspended, so 
that the weight of a car or locomotive cannot depress 
the heel. Such a depression would probably raise the 
point sufficient to allow the cars following the locomo- 
tive to “split” the switch and derail the train. 

A special slotted plate is shown for the support of 
the heel joint. This insures a perfect fit of the point 
against the stock rail, because the base of each sets in 
a separate groove, with a shoulder between, and the 
trackman cannot make the heel spread different from 
that for which the switch point was designed. This 
shoulder also helps prevent the lateral thrust, caused by 
the locomotive in changing direction upon entering the 
turnout, from spreading the track at the heel joint 
thereby allowing the point to move a little away from 
the stock rail. The clips are bolted to the points 
instead of being riveted or welded. This is done so 
that either a clip or point can be renewed, when one 
is broken or worn, without having to renew both. The 
clip bolts are far enough down from the top of the 
rail to prevent them from being cut off by standard- 
locomotive or car-wheel flanges. 
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Fig. 3 shows the No. 4 frog used in the turnout. It 
is sufficiently long to prevent it from “rocking” if a tie 
is not tamped up securely or in case the joints become a 
little loose. Instead of the usual small base plate, 
to which the point and wing rails are riveted, a plate 
long enough to bear upon three ties is used. This not 
only makes the frog stronger because of more rivet 
space, but provides a better bearing and eliminates 
mechanical wear on the ties. 

The heel riser, through which the point rails are 
bolted or riveted together, is also designed to act as a 
rerailer in case a wheel leaves the track behind the frog. 
The wing rails are flared out and beveled down so that 
no loose chains or other dragging parts can catch upon 
them. Because the necessary depth of wheel flange- 
way prevents the use of throat blocks in the 30- and 
40-lb. frogs, rail braces are riveted to the base plate 
to give extra strength at this weak point. In frogs 
constructed of 60-lb. rail, or heavier, cast-iron throat 
blocks are used, through which the wing rails are 
bolter together. 

Fig. 4 shows a bent-rail type of guard. The 30-lb. 
section is bolted to the stock rail through pipe-nipple 
separators but cast-iron end blocks, as shown in Fig. 5, 
are used for 40-lb. rail sections or heavier. These end 
blocks afford a more substantial job and also act as foot 
guards and car rerailers. A better type of guard for 
40-lb. rail sections, or smaller, is shown in Fig. 6. 
This is simply a 4x6-in. angle, the long leg of which is 
passed under the stock rail and spiked to the ties with 
the outside spikes of the rail. 


PARALLEL-THROW SWITCH USED 


Parallel ground throw switch stands are generally 
considered safer for mine use than those having levers 
operating at right angles to the track. The parallel- 
throw type places the man operating the switch farther 
away from the rail and in the clear of the train. 
Because the necessity to meet competition in price 
makes cheap construction necessary, only a few manu- 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3—Turnout, Switch and Frog Details for a Track of 36-In. Gage 


Fig. 1 shows a No. 4 room turnout with Fig. 2, affords the details of the switch with 
the exception of the stand, 
shows in detail a No. 


tie spacing, tie lengths and other details, 
so that the trackmen can readily install it. 


frog has }-in. pressed-steel braces riveted 
e “ frog plate slightly ahead of the 
throat. 


and Fig. 3 
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Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7—Details of Guard Rail, End Block, Angle Guard Rail and Standard Rail Section 


Even guard rails should be standardized. 
For heavy sections the bent rail guard, as 
shown in Fig. 4, is preferable. For lighter 
rails the angle guard, shown in Fig. 
should be used. 


end_ block,» shown 


This latter guard is held 


facturers build substantial, light, parallel ground throw 
switches for mine track use. The stand should give the 
amount of throw for which the switch was designed, 
otherwise an unnecessary cost for redrilling the head 
‘rod, will be entailed. Such a throw should also be 
adjustable so that any play that. may develop in the 
‘switch points, as a result of wear, readily can be 
taken up. 
ADOPT DEFINITE RAIL STANDARD 


One of the standard rail sections should be adopted, 
and all orders for rail should be accompanied by draw- 
ings showing this section and the drilling desired. The 
‘drawing should also show the punching and slotting 

of the splice bars. (See Fig. 7.) Copies of these 
drawings should be furnished the trackmen so that they 
“may know what size hole to drill and bolt to use for 
‘the different weights of rail. It will also help them 
with the necessary identification of rail weights. 

_ If all materials and methods are standardized as 
already outlined and the trackmen are instructed prop- 
erly, they will soon become proficient in construction 
and maintenance work, and an appreciable saving will 
be realized through the elimination of the “factor of 
ignorance.” The crew will not lose time waiting while 
the foreman figures out how the job should be done 
in order to make everything fit. 

If the materials and layouts are properly designed 
and installed, better track will result. This will mean 
fewer derailments, less wear and damage to the rolling 
stock and therefore, lower costs for maintenance of 
equipment. The output of the mine will be raised both 
because of the greater speed that can be attained and 
the reduction of damage to the equipment, which in 
turn will reduce the quantity of rolling stock needed to 
operate the mine efficiently. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR RIGID FROG 


The specifications for the No. 4 rigid frog require 
that the rails shall be riveted to the plate with 3-in. 
rivets staggered and flattened to be 4 in. on the under- 
‘side of the base plate. The point is to be riveted with 

two j-in. rivets with heads flattened to *#% in. The 


4. 
. 


in place by the rail spikes. 
iid Usha Wi 
track and guard rails to definite position 
with no chance of their spreading. A series 
of drawings, such as Fig. 


The cast-iron 
holds the 


the various weights of rails used at a 
mine, should be furnished each track fore- 
man. This will facilitate his work by 
giving him the exact dimensions of each 
rail used. 


7 but covering 
heel riser is to be riveted to the point rails with two 
#-in. rivets. The rail braces are to be riveted to the 
plate with three 3-in. rivets each. The heel riser is 
to be made of grey iron and is to fit the fishing angles 
and the web of the rail snugly. 

The rail braces for 30-lb. and 40-lb. rail are to be 
made of 4-in. pressed steel and shall be riveted to the 
plate, ahead of the throat. A 4-in. grey cast-iron throat 
block, instead of braces shall be used when 60-lb. rail is 
specified. LAG block shall be bolted through the wing 
rails with one {-in. frog bolt fitted with a lock nut. The 
purchase Ree number shall be painted on the web of 
the point rail with white lead. The maker’s name, the 
frog number and the rail weight shall be die-stamped 
plainly on the ball of the wing rail at the forged end. 
The rails to which reference is made are 30-lb. A.R.A., 
40-lb. A.R.A. and 60-Ib. A.S.C.E. 


Not Advisable to Inhale Too Much of Any 
Kind of Dust, Sharp or Smooth 


In order to determine the suitability of different 
kinds of rock dust for use in mines, not only is the dust 
chemically and petrographically examined at the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, but 
studies are being conducted on animals. Animals 
are exposed in chambers to a known concentration of 
dust. The dusts used as basic types are coal dust, as 
the type to which men will necessarily be exposed, and 
quartz dust, as the most dangerous type of dust that 
might be added for the prevention of explosions. Lime- 
stone dust, shale, and kaolin dust are also being tested. 
From these studies it is found that limestone dust has 
no more effect than coal dust in the production of 
fibrous tissue, but the kaolin, or silicate dust, has an 
effect similar to that caused by quartz dust. The 
Bureau of Mines in Serial 2660 calls attention to the 
fact that any dust is harmful, if breathed in high con- 
centrations. Coal-miners’ phthsis, or miners’ asthma, 
is now comparatively rare and is disappearing due 
chiefly to good ventilation in coal mines. 
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Rock Falls Constitute Our 
Greatest and Oldest 
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Most Dangerous at Face 
Because Noise Drowns 
Premonitory 

Sounds 


Safety Movement Stirs Illinois Mining Men 


Saturation with Water Did Not Save Utah Mine from Explosion — Evil Effect 
of Water on Illinois Mine —Putting Out Fire with Rock Dust— 
Dangers of Loose Standing Coal and of Big Outputs 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 
Chicago, Ill. 


and elsewhere may be stirred up as a result of the 

Illinois Mining Safety Conference held at Spring- 
field, Ill., Jan. 15 and 16. It was arranged jointly by 
the National Safety Council’s mining section, the state 
department of Mines and Minerals, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, the United Mine Workers of Illinois, the 
state operators’ associations and the Illinois Mining 
Institute. This variety of interest is trying to join 
forces for constructive safety work such as may grow 
out of the national safety conferences to be fostered 
by President Coolidge himself. 

The program at Springfield covered a large part of 
the field of mine safety with special emphasis on rock 
dusting, safety education and the need for more of that 
most important of all safety factors—the active interest 
of every man having to do with a coal mine from the 
president down to trapper boys, not omitting the United 
Mine Worker officials. Mining men of all degree 
listened to the papers and took an active part in the 
discussion. 

The Springfield conference was the second such safety 
meeting arranged by the agencies co-operating in it. 
The first was at St. Louis, Mo., last fall. The two-day 
session of last week indicated that the forces behind 
the movement are pouring more of their power into 
something really constructive than they ever have done 
jointly before. The meeting gave such union officials 
as Illinois President Farrington and Vice-President 
I"ishwick opportunity to voice the new attitude of fair- 
ness and reason in their relations with operators, both 
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along lines of safety and every other sort of interrela- 
tion. The conference formally urged the Illinois depart- 
ment of education to put first-aid training into the pub- 
lic school curricula. It arranged for another safety con- 
ference at Peoria, May 15, when the state mine inspec- 
tors meet there; it petitioned the Bureau of Mines to 
hold the international first aid and safety meet in 
Springfield next fall and arranged also to help make 
safety a live issue at the next meeting of the Illinois 
Institute in the summer. 

The four sessions of the Springfield conference were 
presided over by four men representing, as truly as pos- 
sible, the widely separated interests which are co-oper- 
ating in these joint safety meetings. H. C. Adams, 
a coal operator, ran the first session, Frank Farrington, 
head of the Illinois Mine Workers, the second, Martin 
Bolt, head of the state Department of Mines and 
Minerals, the third and Herman C. Perry, an operating 
official, the last. W. Dean Keefer represented the Na- 
tional Safety Council and is secretary of the joint 
committee which directs the conference activities. 

H. C. Adams, president of the Peerless Coal Co., 
presiding at the first session, made an appeal for 
greater interest in safety by the men in mines saying 
no mine can be safer than the operators and men will 
make it. He said operators are realizing more and 
more their own responsibilities. Investigators of acci- 
dents should outline not only the causes but the appro- 
priate cures. In his belief eye accidents are altogether 
too frequent. Cheap goggles on every miner would 
reduce the total. Mr. Adams argued for physical ex- 
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aminations of every mine employee. It would reduce 
accidents by guarding against the entrance of a man 
into a job he couldn’t continue to perform. 

Martin Bolt, state director of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, greeted the meeting in an address 
of welcome. He said he understood that President 
Coolidge was about to call a national mine safety 
conference, but he was pleased to note that Illinois is 
going ahead of the country in doing that very thing. 


SAFETY FROM ROOF-F ALLS 


More than 55 per cent of the major accidents under- 
ground are due to falls of coal, said C. E. Anderson, 
mine manager of the Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. He 
said this is partly due to the miner’s own carelessness 
or failure to take down loose coal. He proposed: (1) 
Greater care on the part of the miner, enforced by 
closer supervision; (2) better propping of roof with 
timber also enforced by better supervision and (3) the 
use of a good tool-steel pinch bar 5 ft. long with which 
to work down loose standing coal. This bar should 
be sharp at one end and have a flat bit on the other 
end 6 in. long bent at an angle of 22 deg. for leverage. 
He thinks the use of such a bar should be compulsory 
in every mine. 

F. F. Green, superintendent, Valier mine, also dis- 
cussed the accidents that take place at the working 
face, the percentage of face accidents is high partly 
because noise at the face prevents a man from hearing 
warning sounds of weakening roof or coal. Carefulness 
by the man himself is the best preventive. He touched 
upon various standard methods of mine protection, es- 
pecially rock dusting from faces outward to prevent 
coal-dust explosions which Mr. Green thinks is the 
greatest of all face dangers. He advocated safety or- 
ganizations in every mine. They should comprise the 
mine management and a safety engineer. Such safety 
committees should meet regularly. 


LONG BAR BRINGS DOWN COAL SAFELY 


The 5-ft. bar proposed by Mr. Anderson caused 
some discussion. One man said if coal is snubbed 
properly it would not hang or stand and there would 
be no use for the bar. “Give the miner every little 
help you can. The operator could furnish such a bar 
to every man in a mine for the cost of one lost foot or 
hand and then some,” was the comment of Inspector 
Haskins. 

Inspector Tom English believes in the pinch bar but 
not one with a sharp point on one end. He is afraid 
the miner will get that point thrust into his body. 
He is an old-time miner and recollects that miners long 
ago used more tools. Today a miner is not methodical 
enough to use picks and pinch bars. He wants nothing 
but a keg of powder and a big shovel. Inspector 
Thompson said men today are not sufficiently disciplined 
to make them use the tools and safety devices that 
companies provide. It may be mostly the miner’s fault, 
but somebody must compel discipline. 

Safety Inspector MclIlarny of the Crerar Clinch Coal 
Co., said safety rules actually enforced save lives. His 
mine rules provide that on grades over 4 per cent, trips 
must carry drags, timbering must be carried to within 
8 ft. of faces before the coal is shot, first-aid equipment 
must be always within 2,000 ft. of advancing workings, 
etc., and these rules are compulsory. Men are dis- 
charged for not obeying them. 

Safety Inspector Bannister of the Madison Coal Corp., 
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said that the co-operation of the officials of the United 
Mine Worker’, all the way down from district presi- 
dent, is necessary in order to get complete obedience, 
but Harry Fishwick, vice-president of the Illinois Mine 
Workers, declared that the operator often made such 
a course difficult. Mr. Fisher had often been con- 
demned by union members for assisting in the discharge 
of a union man for failure to obey rules at mines where 
the operators were violating law and were not penal- 
ized. Inclosed safety lamps ought to be compulsory, he 
said, but the company ought to be compelled to move 
gas everywhere and all the time. He thinks companies 
too often let down on safety as soon as closed lamps 
are installed. There are two sides to every such case. 
In Illinois the Mine Workers are not defended when 
they break the rules laid down under the contract. “Of 
course,” said he, “we try to get the miner’s job back 
because getting fired once may make him a safe miner, 
but in accordance with our contract we back up the 
rules.” 

He took a gentle crack at Mr. Green’s: and Mr. 
Anderson’s Valier mine for rushing one day to a pro- 
duction record _ which 
“may have been made” by 
over - speeding “green” 
men and forgetting for 
the time being, strict 
adherence to safety rules. 
He argued strongly for 
more systematic timber- 
ing and for the spragging 
of face coal while it is 
being worked. 

Mr. Green answering 
Mr. Fishwick’s remark 
that miners with closed 
lamps often fail to move 
gas, said any good miner 
knows there are places in 
even a safe mine which 
cannot be cleared of gas 
every hour. They are temporarily inaccessible, and gas 
troubles do sometimes result. But precautions to stop 
such trouble after it starts can be taken with rock dust, 
as at Valier. 

Inspector Haskins blames breast machines for many 
of the squeeze accidents at the room face because with 
such equipment a man has to be too close to his coal. 
Shortwall machines are less dangerous. 





Martin Bolt 


Department 
who 


State Director, 
Mines and Minerals, 
greeted the safety men. 


MINE FIRES AND How To FIGHT THEM 


Cc. A. Herbert of the U. S. Bureau of Mines from the 
Vincennes, Ind., rescue station, made an address on 
“Mine Fires and Fire Fighting.” The principal causes 
of fires, he said, are open lights, defective wiring, black 
powder and spontaneous combustion. After speaking of 
safety lamps he argued for well known safety practices 
such as fireproofing motor charging stations and ven- 
tilating them, fireproofing entry stoppings and overcasts. 
ete. He warned his hearers against the danger of the 
spontaneous combustion of oily waste and rags. Fires 
may also be started by piling coal at too great a depth. 
Rags should be placed periodically in metal containers. 
Water piped throughout a mine is one of the best 
means of protection. In any event mines should main- 
tain portable chemical fire-fighting outfits. 

He pointed out the dangers of explosions within 
newly sealed-off fire areas before the men who put in 
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the seals can get away. He advised them not to take too 
much time in making the last seal or two on the return 
side of the fire absolutely tight. A little escape space 
is not bad, and men will have a chance to get away 
and have a rest before going back to finish the job 
after the fire has cooled down. He made many other 
fire-fighting suggestions. 

George K. Larrimore, representing a powder com- 
pany, argued with Mr. Herbert over the Bureau’s recom- 
mendation that all coal be shot with permissibles. The 
Springfield region is all on a solid-shooting basis except 
two mines and therefore uses black powder extensively. 
Mr. Herbert agreed that permissibles will not do in 
solid shooting but he insisted that they are better than 
black powder, even in non-gaseous machine mines be- 
cause of the danger of transporting the latter explosive 
through the mines. Mr. Herbert expressly stated that 
the Bureau does not ask national legislation to compel 
the abolition of black powder. 


FARRINGTON PLEDGES CO-OPERATION 


The Mine Workers officially took a hand in the con- 
ference, especially during the afternoon session of the 
first day when Frank Farrington, president of the IIli- 
nois Mine Workers, presided. He said that although 
Illinois mines are as safe as any in the country, yet 
much remained to be done toward safety. “And,” said 
he, “‘the Mine Workers can be counted on for both moral 
and financial aid.” 

Legislative remedial measures have been enacted 
partly by Mine Workers’ activity, and further effort 
along this line will be made. He was glad to see the 
interests represented at the conference becoming unified 
in the cause of safety and thought there never should 
be any trouble getting safety legislation when such a 
combination of interests asked it. 

The first-aid team trained at the Springfield station 
of the state Bureau of Mines put on a demonstration 
working out several problems at the front of the hall 
under the direction of James Clusker, station chief. 

At Mr. Farrington’s suggestion the conference peti- 
tioned that next summer’s International First Aid and 
Mine Safety Meet be held in Springfield, and W. D. 
Ryan of the Bureau headquarters in Washington, was 
asked to communicate the petition to the Bureau head- 
quarters in Washington. The big state arsenal in 
Springfield is considered a good place for such a meet. 


ROOF PERSISTENTLY TAKES TOLL 


George L. Mercer, statistician for the Illinois Mine 
Workers, declared that in this country the mining acci- 
dent rate is higher than in any other industry. He 
said that in the last 36 years in Illinois one man has 
been killed in every 11.75 men employed and since 1883 
one in every 1.38 has suffered 30-day injuries. It isn’t 
the big explosions of gas and dust that constitute the 
menace; they kill only 12 per cent or so. And only 
about 10 per cent die from powder and 6.9 per cent 
from gas. But 46.2 per cent die from roof and coal 
falls, a cause that picks them off by ones and twos. 
The seriousness of these is shown in its true light only 
by carefully kept statistics. Thus such figures are in- 
valuable in a safety campaign. 

He said the fault is not all the miners’. Hardly a 
joint board meeting is held, he said, that does not show 
cases where miners are fired because they do consent 
to break the law—for refusing to carry powder under 
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an exposed wire, or to work in a place where gas has 
been detected without having been removed. He said 
he knew of too many cases where inspector’s orders to 
improve ventilation and other conditions have not been 
obeyed by operators. 

He admitted the fault in mine “unsafety” is not all 
chargeable to the operator. Miners often are careless. 
Each side should shoulder its own responsibility and 
carry it through. Safety might cost the operator a 
little more, but he’d get it back in reduced compensa- 
tion, and the miner, though losing in pay some months, 
would suffer less lost time. 


SAYS BIG TONNAGE BIG ACCIDENT TOLLS 


The rush and hurlyburly of modern mining, the 
effort of men and operators to get out all the coal they 
can in the one or two days’ work which is all they get 
each week in times like these, tends to make everybody 
careless. The cure cannot be made by a meeting but 
by co-operative effort between operator and miner, with 
better safety legislation and strong and continuous 
safety education. 

H. T. Bannister, safety engineer for the Madison 
Coal Corp., speaking of safety in the use of locomotives, 
said his company uses roomy cabs for motor drivers 
even though this adds to the cost of the locomotives. 
One protective device for trolley wires at all crossovers, 
which his company uses, is a piece of 3-in. rubber hose 
split lengthwise and fastened into the hanger clamp. 
The trolley wheel enters easily and the hose closes be- 
hind it. Trolley wheels of 5-in. diameter spark and 
flash less and require less grease than the standard 4-in. 
wheels and therefore are safer. Red lamps operated by 
storage battery are better for the tail of every trip 
than the standard rear-end markers. These too often 
are not seen. Mr. Bannister made a number of other 
safety suggestions. 


For Big TONNAGE SAFETY AN ESSENTIAL 


Big mines, in spite of the necessity for large tonnage, 
probably have the safest tracks, said Dan Carroll, chief 
engineer of the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co. They have to build heavier track and keep it in 
better alignment than in smaller mines. The size of the 
rails in his company’s workings have increased on main- 
line haulage from the 1912 maximum of 40-lb. to 60-Ib. 
and 70-lb. This steel is laid on rock ballast hauled in 
from outside. Switches are no longer made at hap- 
hazard by the mine blacksmith but are bought from 
railroad equipment manufacturers. Even automatic 
electric and air switches are used. 

The tracks must always be laid on sights because 
such heavy rails cannot easily be straightened, at least 
not at frequent intervals. Consequently the alignment 
of the track is generally better in large than in small 
mines. Switch ties are laid in concrete to help them 
to maintain their position. All such devices in tracks 
help to make mines safe and so compensate for the 
dangers that may be held to be inevitable with large 
production. 

In the Peabody Coal Co. mines all over the country 
five out of every 100 injuries are due to derailments 
according to George C. McFadden who supervises the 
Peabody safety work. Often it is difficult to determine 
the exact cause for derailments, and consequently it 
frequently happens that the causes are never hunted 
down and removed. Seventy-five per cent of derail- 
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ments are due to defective equipment or crookedness of 
entries driven without sights. Short wheel bases, poor 
lubrication, bent axles, false, pointed flanges, chipped 
or broken flanges, varying sizes of rail on a locomotive 
road, worn-out frogs and switches and dozens more form 
part of this long list. Scrupulous inspection is the 
greatest factor in haulage safety. 

William Keith, safety inspector for the New Staunton 
Coal Co., also reviewed many causes of accidents checked 
against mine cars. Wheels made flat by sliding, due 
to the failure of trip riders to remove sprags, often 
cause derailments. ‘‘Side-spread’”’ cars are dangerous, 
of course. This defect may be the result of overloading 
or of the dropping of roof coal into the car by careless 
miners. Incidentally he would not have any trip rider 
wear gloves. Gloves catch in couplings and sometimes 
the man whose hand is thus caught loses a finger or a 


Bad Parting 


Safety from bad 
roof and partings 
depends largely on 
the will to be safe 
of the miner him- 
self. Such a de- 
sire one would 
think could not fail 
any "Of, us; But 
long acquaintance 
is blood brother to 
recklessness. The 
miner often de- 
lights to run risks, 
and does not care 
to put a prop if he 
thinks by any pos- 
sibility the roof 
may possibly stay 
up without it. 





could be 
improved by extending the running gear from axle to 


whole hand. He felt that car construction 
axle instead of merely bolting it to the car body. He 
said accidents caused in the rush of outgoing men to 
the cage can be reduced by dispatching afternoon man 
trips so that several from various parts of a mine never 
arrive simultaneously but are rotated so that the first 
trip today is last tomorrow and so on. 

In the discussion that followed the papers there was 
more fear expressed that big mines are going to in- 
crease the danger of mining by their rush to get 
tonnage until Mr. Anderson of Valier said big tonnage 
was attained not by speed but by steady uninterrupted 
performance. 

Vice-President Fishwick of the Illinois miners said 
the only way to stop accidents in mines is to shut all 
mines down, but the next best thing to do is to get 
complete co-operation between men and operators—and 
much less hostility. Miners frequently feel that safety 
schemes are concocted merely to save money for the 
operator. The way to overcome this is to get together 
and talk matters over honestly and sincerely—while 
smoking the operators’ cigars. 

William Daech, a sub-district official of the Mine 
Workers, emphasized the statement that it was be- 
lieved that the safety movement was merely an effort 
to save dollars and cents for the operator. He referred 
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to several cases where miners were discharged for 
slight violations of law such as overdrilling a hole 14 in. 
and firing it, at a mine where the company with im- 
punity violated the law in even greater degree by not 
clearing up the gob in the roadway and not properly 
maintaining ventilation. Perhaps the inspectors do 
not compel operators to live up to the letter of the law 
because it costs dollars and cents. Some inspectors rose 
hotly to deny this. 

President Farrington said one mistake the United 
Mine Workers have made in the past was the defense 
of any mine worker whether he was right or wrong. 
“T have done it myself,” he admitted. But the oper- 
ators came to take an antagonistic attitude because 
of it. Relations of that sort are passing. No matter 
who is wrong in any case, he ought to be told so. And 
nowadays he is told, Mr. Farrington declared. 





Coal mining is dangerous, he said, winding up the 
first day. Electricity and new machinery has increased 
the danger element. So comparison of today with the 
old days showing as it does a reduction of accidents 
per million tons and per thousand men is certainly 
stimulating. Great efforts toward safety are respon- 
sible. Operators in Illinois have put in precautions not 
required by the law, and Farrington was perfectly will- 
ing to admit it. The “dollars-and-cents impression” is 
prevalent, it is true he said, but that is because not 
everybody realizes that both sides have their problems. 
The miners are realizing it today. And what is more, 
said Farrington, their o‘Ticials are preaching it to them. 


Wuy SAFETY DOESN’T “GO OVER” 


How to maintain interest in mine safety was the 
vexed problem treated by Prof. A. C. Callen, head of 
the mining department of the University of L[llinois. 
He feels that there is something spiritual about safety 
education. Safety has so intangible a quality that its 
appeal is similar to that of religion. So the appoint- 
ment of the best safety engineer in the world can’t 
make a safety campaign succeed. It must be sincerely 
believed in and preached and practiced by every man 
from the head of a company down. Without this noth- 
ing important can be done. 

Mine safety is linked up with every other kind of 
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safety, said Professor Callen. The mine chief who 
brags about driving his automobile 60 miles an hour 
is losing his safety influence with his motormen under- 
ground. “I don’t know,” said he, “of any organization 
in contact with the miners that lives up to its safety 
beliefs 100 per cent. This is a great handicap.” 


INDIRECT INFLUENCES FOR SAFETY 


The three greatest phases in safety progress are: 
education, financial or social influence and family affec- 
tion. Night schools and other educational opportuni- 
ties most surely operate to reduce accidents. Rewards 
and public recognition of safe men help give these and 
other men more interest in safety. Any influence that 
appeals to a man’s affection for his family no matter 
how it is presented, also helps to make a man safe. 

N. S. Greensfelder pointed out that statistics show 
there are more people killed annually in every one of 
ten big cities in this country than are killed by explo- 
sives in industry. J. E. Jones, safety engineer for the 
Old Ben Coal Corp., the nationally known rock dusting 
expert, in a dusting paper to appear in a later issue of 
Coal Age, said that rock dusting, doubtless will be 
blamed for failures for which it has no responsibility 
and on the other hand will get credit to which it is not 
entitled. He cited the proved efficiency of rock dust 
and held that men should have confidence in it but not 
to turn to it emotionally as a panacea. He sees a dan- 
ger in emotional movements rising out of mine acci- 
dents. These often compel all sorts of excessive 
legislation which burden the industry unnecessarily. 
Dusting is only one requirement that may be overdone. 
However, he holds that every mine which is gaseous 
or in which the coal dust is sufficiently inflammable to 
propagate an explosion should be rock-dusted. 


LAYS Most STRESS ON DISTRIBUTED DUST 


Suggesting proper dusting methods, he said that 
rock dust should be of a fineness such that all of it will 
pass through a 50-mesh and 60 per cent through 200- 
mesh sieve. Increased fineness raises the efficacy of 
the dust but also increases its cost. He said dust 
trough barriers, such as were long ago adopted by Old 
Ben Coal Corp. are no longer relied upon entirely but 
still are considered advisable in certain locations. He 
described the Old Ben dusting machines whose main 
function is to distribute dust with sufficient force to 
get a thorough mixture of rock and coal dust instead 
of merely coating coal dust with rock. In an Old Ben 
mine producing 2,000 tons of coal per day the average 
cost of dusting entries, using 3 lb. of rock dust per 
lineal foot, is $15.68 per 1,000 ft. or $47.04 per year, 
using three dustings annually. 
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Just what mines should be dusted? This question 
was asked Mr. Jones by D. D. Wilcox, superintendent 
for the Superior Coal Co., at Gillespie, Ill. Jones an- 
swered that of course this decision depends upon the 
inflammable percentage of both coal dust and mine air. 
He said a test of Franklin County, IIl., dust at the 
experimental mine of the U. S. Bureau of Mines showed 
that dust of approximately 54 per cent ash content 
propagated an explosion if 1 per cent of methane was 
in the air, and coal dust, having an ash content of 
about 62 per cent would propagate in 2 per cent gas. 

In Utah where the dust is more explosive he said the 
percentages of ash can run far higher without preventing 
explosibility. Mr. Jones said the coal in some mines 
is so resinous and inflammable in its fine state that he 
couldn’t feed a stream of it out of his upraised hand 
onto a carbide lamp flame on the floor without getting 
his hand burned in the resultant fire. 

In such inflammable coal as that of Castlegate No. 2 
mine, he said, water has only moderate ability to stop 
fires. That mine was thoroughly saturated from face 
to portal at the time of its terrible explosion last year, 
yet, when the dust fire started to travel, water which 
evaporates of course at less than 212 deg. at that 
altitude had no appreciably retarding influence on a 
heat wave running up to 3,000 deg. such as rushed 
through the mine. So water, while of value in Utah, 
is not to be compared with shale dust in Mr. Jones’ 
opinion. 


WHERE USE OF WATER DESTROYS MINE 


In southern Illinois water cannot be used as lavishly 
as in the West. It decomposes the softer rock overlying 
Illinois coal and starts the clay bottom heaving. This 
simply ruins the entries. In the Old Ben mine which 
once was drenched experimentally, 12-ft. entries soon 
widened to 20 ft., and the roadways quickly became 
impassable. The experiment has never been repeated. 
Illinois coal was deposited in the Carboniferous age 
between the soft shales and clays of that era, while 
Utah coal is of Cretaceous origin between the sandrocks 
and harder limestones. 

As a fire extinguisher rock dust of any kind greatly 
surpasses water and chemicals, Mr. Jones holds.- He 
backed this up with stories of his own experiences. 
In one mine which had V-trough barriers but no rib 
coating, a roof fall grounded the trolley wire on a rail 
and started a fire that soon was a roaring furnace 
fanned by the air. Men tried to fight it by usual meth- 
ods but couldn’t get within 150 ft. of it, even on the 
intake side. So they soon gave it up and were sealing 
the mine when Jones arrived. 

As an experiment he took a crew of men in as close 
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Off The Track 


In the old days 
when mules and 
ponies “moseyed”’ 
along the track, de- 
railments were 
common but they 
were not dangerous 
or even disconcert- 
ing. Nowadays with 
big trips and high 
speed, derailments 
cost so much that 
no company can 
permit them to oc- 
cur. Good engineer- 
ing goes hand in 
hand with safety. 
You can’t have one 
without the other, 
and tracks and cars 
are being brought 
up to. the high 
standard of locomo- 
tive design. This 
shows a scene at a 
small Ohio wagon 
mine taken during 
the World War. 





on the intake side as possible. They began carrying 
up V-troughs full of shale dust from nearby barriers. 
These were thrown down the entry toward the fire, each 
one tossed a cloud of fine dust into the air which floated 
into the fire. After three or four had been tossed, 
the heat seemed lessened. So the tossers approached 
a step closer to the fire with each trough. 


SMOTHERED FIRE WITH FINE DUST 


“Before we realized it,” said Jones, “we had walked 
clear through the 120-ft. fire zone, and the fire was out. 
All we had to do then was load out about two cars of 
burned coal and all the dust that was piled along the 
floor. What a difference there was between the damage 
done by that fire and what would have been done before 
that fire was put out by sealing the mine! Since then 
we have extinguished many small fires simply by throw- 
ing on a few handfuls of shale dust.” 

He said that in fighting fires with dust it must be 
remembered that about 72 per cent of the dust thrown 
into suspension on an air current settles within the first 
100 ft. The great cloud which travels hundreds of 
feet further is deceptive. It is less effective than it 
appears likely to be. Therefore, although only a little 
in the right spot is needed, the firefighter should use 
enough to compensate for this large percentage of quick 
deposit on the floor. 


NEARLY BURIED IN FLUFFY DUST 


Mr. Jones thinks that both limestone and shale dust— 
and various other suitable incombustible dust for that 
matter—are somewhere near equally e‘ficacious for 
mines, so far as stopping explosives is concerned. Con- 
sequently every mine should use the dust that is han- 
diest. That is why Old Ben uses shale dust although 
lime dust is much whiter and thus more greatly im- 
proves illumination. Shale, however, sticks to roof and 
ribs better. 

Shale dust, when newly pulverized, is exceedingly 
fluffy. So much so, in fact, that a railroad brakeman, 
stepping into what he thought was a car load of the 
denser limestone dust, sank clear to the car floor and 
had to be rescued. It is so fluffy that Jones has filled 
milk bottles to the top with it and then reduced it to 
one-third the volume by a few shakes of the containers. 
Thus it easily sifts down so that the air content be- 
tween fine particles is squeezed out. 

This makes it good shothole stemming. A tube of 
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it, set near the collar of a deep and “air cushioned” 
hole, packs solidly in the front of the hole at the shock 
of the explosion and serves the purpose well. 

The mine physician’s viewpoint on safety was voiced 
in the afternoon of the second day by Dr. J. R. Higgins 


of the Superior Coal Co. He advanced a reason why 
accident statistics show high points mornings and even- 
ings. It is because of motormen and others “speeding 
up,” he thinks. Desire of such men as trip riders, to 
outdo one another in speed is another common cause of 
injuries. Speed on the part of almost every other class 
of mine worker is a common cause of accident. Men 
are often careless in their effort to save time. 

He warned against the damage which untrained men 
can do to injured fellow miners, especially in trying to 
remove foreign matter from their eyes. He advocated 
first-aid equipment for every mine and first-aid train- 
ing for as many men as possible. 

Following Dr. Higgins’ address the conference re- 
solved that first-aid training should be taught in every 
Illinois school and copies of the resolution were sent to 
those in educational authority. Martin Bolt of the 
state mines’ department said that some schools already 
give such instruction. In fact the department up to 
date has issued a total of about 12,000 certificates to 
boys and girls, men and women, in public and night 
schools who have taken the training and passed exami- 
nations given by state mine inspectors. The school 
resolution was proposed by Statistician Mercer of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Safety methods of the International Harvester Co. 
were explained in the final paper of the conference by 
Homer D. Herron, safety director for that company. 





Store and Office Building, E. E. White 
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A. I. M. E. Will Canvass Question, “What Is Coal?” 


American and British Investigators Will Summarize Their Views 
and Give Their Reasons for Holding Opposing Opinions—British 
Will Outline the Progress Made in Elucidating the Problem 


T THE MEETING of the American Institute of 
A Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which will 
convene in New York City, Feb. 16-19, views 

and studies will be presented regarding the origin and 
constitution of coal. The symposium will bring together 
the results of many years’ researches made by American 
and British geologists and chemists and the conclusions 
at which they have arrived as outcome of these in- 


of the microscopy of coals of the higher ranks, espe- 
cially the higher bituminous and semi-bituminous, and 
the differentiation of their fossil components is due 
largely to American investigators, particularly Drs. 
Thiessen and Jeffrey, whose technique is unsurpassed. 

Accordingly, American students of coal deposits have 
given chief attention to the microscopic structure of 
coals and to the description of the geological features 


quiries. The symposium 
has been developed largely 
by ‘the efforts of H. N. 
Eavenson, G. S. Rice and 
David White. 

The general subject 
divides itself into two or 
three parts, in each of 
which, one of the two coun- 
tries—the United States 
and Great Britain—enjoys 
leadership. Because of its 
great area, its many coal 
fields, their wide distribu- 
tion, their different ages 
and their variation in 
volatile constituents and 
moisture content, the 
United States offers an un- 
rivaled opportunity for the 
study of the geology of 
coals, their conditions 
of deposition, their trans- 
formation under geologic 
agencies, their relations to 
deformation, etc. 

Unequaled opportunities 
are presented in this coun- 
try owing to the variety of 
the microscopic contents 
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OLUTION and distillation of the constitu- 

ents from coal merely determine the charac- 
ter of the bodies that can be derived from it; 
they do not show just what compounds that 
mineral contains. The British declare there are 
four ingredients of coal in practically every 
seam: Fusain, durain, clarain and vitrain, but 
American authorities regard all these as mere 
variations in product, depending on conditions 
of deposition, the ingredient organic matter, 
contributed to form the peat, being identical. 
They deny any essential differential between 
clarain and vitrain, both coming from densely 
humified boughs, trunks, etc., and they contend 
that durain is only mat or dull coal, the dullness 
of which results from the water conditions and 
the more complete decay of the plant debris. 
The fusain also is a part of the originai mass of 
vegetation according to the same authorities. 
It is what miners and engineers cal: ‘‘mineral 
charcoal”’ and ‘“‘mother of coal.’’ In clarain the 
American see lenses and strips, apparently in- 
distinguishable from vitrain, embedded in other- 
wise dull coal (durain). All of which difference 
in views suggests a battle royal. 
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under which they were 
deposited. Dr. White, who 
for some thirty years has 
studied these coals and 
the plants found in them 
and accompanying them, 
will draw on this experi- 
ence in contributing to the 


symposium. 
In recent years investi- 
gators in Great Britain 


have laid great stress on 
minute studies of the coals 
as sediments and particu- 
larly on the chemistry of 
coals. Coals of different 
ranks as well as coals dif- 
fering somewhat in original 
composition have _ been 
studied extensively in 
Europe in order to deter- 
mine what chemical 
distinctions, if any, dif- 
ferentiate them. These 
inquiries are somewhat 
similar to those made some 
years back by a number of 
chemists in the University 
of Illinois and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines to isolate 


of the coals and the opportunity of tracing their 
changes from stage to stage, not merely from one coal 
field to another but even in a single coal bed. Dr. White 
will lead the discussion on the environments in which 
deposition occurred, though other contributors will 
doubtless revert to them. 

Renault in France achieved much distinction in the 
microscopical study of coal and other bituminous sedi- 
ments; C. E. Bertrand in the same country made 
detailed studies of the cannels and oil shales, and 
Williamson, Scott and others have demonstrated in a 
series of memoirs the structure of the calcified and 
silicified peats represented in the ‘coal balls” found in 
parts of Europe. American paleontologists have taken 
up this study where they left it and have achieved much 
success due in part to the training and experience 
obtained in the study of coals of low rank. Such coals 
are less resistant than those of higher rank to the 
treatment necessary in the cutting and reduction of 
sections whereby they are brought to the necessary 
transparency. The great progress made in the study 


the various chemical components of coals of different 
ranks. 

But of recent years work conducted in this manner 
has been regarded as somewhat unprofitable, for it has 
been realized that the gases and other products obtained 
by distillation and by solution in chemical solvents, 
though interesting, are obtained for the most part by 
the destruction of the components existing in the coal 
and do not, therefore, represent components actually 
present before distillation or solution. We are con- 
fronted, therefore, with the fact that our knowledge 
of the chemical character of the components of coal of 
any type or rank is woefully small. 

Driven back, therefore, to the original substance of 
coal, British investigators have subjected the various 
physical manifestations of the mineral to careful exam- 
ination. Such, for instance, has been the study of 
“mother of coal” or “mineral charcoal,’ which they 
term “fusain,” having borrowed the word from the 
French. Patiently, during investigations covering 
years, they have devised methods to reduce the spores 
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of lycopods and 
other plants of 
low orders to 
exines comparable 
to those found so 
abundently in 
most coals. Great 
success has been 
met by Prof. R. 
V. Wheeler, and 
his associates in 
the Department 
of Coal Research 
in the British 
Government in 
the _ differentia- 
tion of the humic 
or ulmic matter 
in coal, and in 
determining the 
relations of the 
ulmins to the 
woody matter. 

Most’ valuable 
studies are being 
prosecuted by 
British students into the weathering of different coals 
at different temperatures and under varying exposure 
to oxidizing influences. Original studies of high order 
are being made to ascertain the status of the nitrogen 
in coals and to discover the conditions that control the 
recovery or nonrecovery of certain compounds. Studies 
and important researches are also being made concern- 
ing the sulphur in coals. 

A composite symposium will bring together the re- 
searches of data obtained by American and British work- 
ers in this field of research. The chemical work of the 
British is original, painstaking and brilliant. It has 
engaged the bewildering and intangible problem of 
the actual chemical composition of coals of different 
types. In this the British have gone far beyond Amer- 
ican investigators, and the Institute will be fortunate 
to learn what they are doing and what results have 
already rewarded their efforts. 

More or less radical disagreement between British 
and American workers is likely to be manifested in the 
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David White 


Senior Geologist of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who will be one of the leaders 
from the American viewpoint in the dis- 
cussion, ‘““What Is Coal?’ which will take 
place at the A.I.M.E. meeting to be held in 
New York City, Feb. 16-19. 
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course of the symposium. The British are disposed to 
recognize certain variations in coal as being due to 
difference in the chemical composition of the original 
ingredient plant matter, whereas American students of 
the origin of coal regard the same variations as being 
a result merely of the circumstances of deposition or 
of the degree of alteration. The four types of coal 
which may be found interstratified or intermixed in 
any one bed are: 

(1) “Mineral charcoal,” “mother of coal” or “fusain.”’ 
In the American estimation, fusain is a state of a part 
of the vegetation that contributed to the formation of 
‘the coal. 

(2) “Durain” or “dull coal.” The dullness, American 
investigators believe, is due to the general minuteness 
of the débris, the absence of humified branches and 
trunks, the probable intermittent exposure of the peat 
to air, and, especially, the presence of fusain on the 
lamine. 

(3) “Clarain,” or jet-like lenses and strips in other- 
wise dull matter. This coal, American research would 
ascribe to branches, logs, etc., becoming immersed in 
peat without decay and being so fully impregnated 
(humified) that they have the black glossy structure 
of the logs commonly found in lignites and coals of 
higher rank. As the rank of the coal becomes higher, 
the substance of the logs becomes more vitreous and 
resembles jet or obsidian. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether in some cases the humic matter (ulmins) 
was not precipitated to form doppleritic layers corre- 
sponding to the British conception of vitrain. 

(4) “Vitrain,” lenses and bodies of irregular cross- 
section composed of vitreous jet-like material in which 
the British investigators can find no structure. Because 
they fail to find evidences of structure, they regard 
these as segregations of humic material like dopplerite 
in the coal bed which in process of time have become 
more or less altered. American investigators regard 
vitrain as much the same as clarain, namely as the 
outcome of logs and branches preserved in the peat and 
turned to jet-like material by evolution. Specimens of 
vitrain sent to this country were examined by American 
technologists. They were confident that they saw plant 
tissues in the samples and felt that the British author- 
ities also would have seen them had the samples been 
prepared for study in the same manner. 











Output and Value of Lignite from North Dakota Mines in 1923 
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a Includes also loaders and shotfirers. b Billings, Bowman and Oliver. 
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Appeal to Gov. Pinchot to Prevent 
General Strike of Hard-Coal Miners; 
To Call Convention If Men Go Back 


The executive board of District 1, 
United Mine Workers, held a special 
meeting at Scranton on Sunday, Jan. 
18, in an effort to avert an impending 
general strike in the anthracite field. 
Among the steps taken was an appeal 
to Governor Pinchot to intervene. 

If the walkout takes place 72,000 
men will be idle, as 12,000 are on strike 
at the Pennsylvania and Hillside Coal 
& Iron Co. plants at Pittston. It is on 
this latter strike that the threatened 
walkout hinges. Both strikes are un- 
authorized and are opposed by district 
and national union officials. Many per- 
sons believe that Governor Pinchot is 
the sole hope of averting the new strike, 
and numerous individual appeals have 
been sent to him to act. 

The general grievance committees, 
representing about fifty locals, met in 
Wilkes-Barre Saturday night and gave 
the district officials three days to settle 
the Pennsylvania company walkout and 
to call a special convention of the 
miners. The grievance committee 
planned to meet again Wednesday 
afternoon in Wilkes-Barre, when, it was 
reported, a general strike order would 
be issued if the trouble had not been 
settled. 


Lewis Urges Keeping Men at Work 


At Sunday’s meeting of the board 
Rinaldo Cappelini, district president, 
said that members of the commission 
appointed by John L. Lewis, interna- 
tional president, to investigate the 
Pennsylvania strike were expected back 
in Scranton Monday or Tuesday. Imme- 
diately on their arrival the district ex- 
ecutive board planned to meet in an 
attempt to avert the threatened strike, 
he said. 

A telegram was read from Interna- 
tional President Lewis, in which he 
urged Cappelini to use every effort to 
have the men remain at work pending 
disposition of their grievances. Thomas 
Kennedy and C. J. Golden, district 
presidents, issued a statement saying 
that they would agree to the striking 
miners’ request to call a special meet- 
ing of the anthracite board of concilia- 
tion, together with the presidents of 
the three hard coal districts, as soon as 
operations were resumed by the strik- 
ing miners of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany. 


At the Wilkes-Barre meeting of the: 


general grievance committee all that 
prevented a strike being called for 
Monday, it was said, was the desire to 
allow the local unions to safeguard 


their funds from seizure by district or 
international officials and to give the 
locals an opportunity to authorize their 
delegates to vote for a walk-out. 

Action on filing a bill in equity in 
the Luzerne County courts for an in- 
junction restricting the officials of Dis- 
trict 1 from obtaining their salaries as 
district officers was to be taken at a 
special meeting of the general griev- 
ance committees under the jurisdiction 
of the district Monday night in Wilkes- 
Barre. , 

Failure on the part of district offi- 
cials to settle the strike of the miners 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., refusal 
to call a special district convention to 
consider the alleged grievances of the 
men and alleged laxity in other mat- 
ters were given by the committees as 
the reason for the proposed civil action. 


Observe Contract, Says Cappelini 


Cappelini, president of District No. 
1, issued the following statement Sun- 
day night: “The day has come when 
our laws and the contracts made must 
be respected by our membership, and 
any local union or individual of a local 
union who does not through some rea- 
son comply with the laws of our or- 
ganization and the contracts made by 
our organization, cannot be a member 
of our organization. 

“Therefore, as president of District 
No. 1, and by the authority vested in 
me, I urge every member to keep in- 
violate the contracts under which we 
are working.” 





Six Men Killed by Blast in 
Kentucky Mine; Cause Said 
To Have Been Windy Shot 


Six men were killed in an explosion 
at Diamond Mine No. 1, of Palmer 
Brothers, Providence, Ky., about 5 p.m. 
Thursday, Jan. 15. It is believed that 
the explosion followed a windy shot, 
as Herman Murphy, a shotfirer, when 
found was severely burned, his head 
crushed and body bruised, indicating 
that he had been close to the explosion 
and was thrown down violently. Gooch 
Gardner, who worked with Murphy, 
also was burned and bruised. 

The force of the explosion put the 
mine fans out of commission for a time 
and the other four men were dead when 
reached some hours after the explosion. 
Goldie Merritt and Hugh Teague, entry 
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Green Hails Retention of 


Davis in Cabinet 


The announced intention of 
President Coolidge to retain Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis in the Cabinet 
meets the approval of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In a 
statement Jan. 14 William Green, 
newly elected president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
said: 

“The appointment of Mr. Davis 
as Secretary of Labor constitutes 





a recognition of the excellent serv- 
ice which he has rendered during 


the past four years. It was 
naturally expected he would be ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge, 
provided, of course, he desired to 
remain as Secretary of Labor. 
“The relationship between Secre- 
tary Davis, the Department of 
Labor and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been of a cordial 
and satisfactory nature. I am sure 
the same friendly co-operation and 
relationship will continue.” 





men, appeared to have been some dis- 
tance from the explosion, Teague show- 
ing burns about the mouth, however, 
James Holt and Joseph Troyer, another 
shotfiring crew, also were found dead. 

The explosion occurred almost a mile 
back in the slope mine, which was 
started in 1906 and which has been op- 
erated with no serious mishaps. Rescue 
work was slow on account of blown- 
down props, etc., and fear of black- 
damp. The rescue car of the Bureau of 
Mines at Evansville (Ind.) station had 
been sent to Harrisburg, IIl., and it was 
necessary to rig up an emergency motor 
truck, which did not reach Providence 
until about midnight. The day crew of 
about 100 men had left the mine, for- 
tunately. Finis Loston, who was on his 
way to the entrance of the mine with a 
mule car, reported the explosion, which 
was light and was not followed by 
flame shooting from the mouth of the 
mine. Loston stated that he was 
knocked down and his lamp put out by 
the force of the explosion. He was the 
only man in the mine to come out alive. 


Second Explosion Averted 


Had not Loston turned in the alarm 
the accident probably would not have 
been known until six night men went on 
duty later in the evening, and these 
might have encountered gas, thus caus- 
ing another explosion. 

There is no indication of even a mo- 
mentary fire, and it is believed that it 
was clearly a case of dust or gas set off 
by a windy shot. 
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Expect Appeal from Decision 
In Assigned-Car Case 


Private car owners, the factors re- 
sponsible for reopening the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s original order 
in the assigned car and private car case 
more than a year ago, are expected to 
appeal to the Supreme Court from the 
commission’s reaffirmation of the order 
abolishing the assigned car practice be- 
fore the effective date of that order, 
March 1. It also is expected that some 
of the railroads which opposed this 
order will join in the action. 

An appeal must be predicated upon 
legal points, as the Supreme Court re- 
peatedly has ruled that administrative 
acts of the commission cannot be chal- 
_ lenged in the courts. The effect of an 

appeal, if entertained for argument by 
the Supreme Court, would be to sus- 
pend the effective date of the order. 

The effect of the order upon the coal- 
mining industry, the railroads and 
those industries which own their own 
coal cars is interpreted variously, ac- 
cording to the point of view. The rail- 
reads of the country were not a unit in 
this case, some roads never having re- 
sorted to the assignment of coal cars. 
The coal operators were not united on 
this subject. The National Coal Asso- 
ciation, as an organization, was op- 
posed to railroad assigned cars but took 
no official position on private cars. 

In periods of sufficient coal car sup- 
ply, naturally, the effect of the com- 
mission’s order, when in operation, 
would be nil, for it is only in periods of 
a car shortage or, more properly, of a 
transportation shortage that the order 
would be felt, as there are sufficient 
cars at any time to handle the coun- 
try’s coal output if the turn-around is 
normal. 


Storage Movement Expected 


One result is expected to be that 
railroads which have not stored coal 
heretofore will now make plans for 
storage and execute them whenever a 
cloud appears on the horizon. There 
also is expected to be an increase in the 
number of contracts between mines and 
railroads which contain a preferential 
clause. A clause of this nature now is 
written into some contracts. It pro- 
vides, in effect, that the railroad shall 
get its supply first. Being written into 
the commercial contracts of the mine 
also, so that other purchasers under- 
stand the situation which would arise 
if a shortage of output or of shipment 
arose, it is said that this clause can 
withstand an “unfair practices” or “dis- 
crimination” charge. 

For coal purchased under contract the 
railroads, in the event of insufficient car 
supply, would of course pay no added 
price, but for what they were obliged 
to purchase on the open market they 
would have to pay the market price. 
In this respect some roads might face 
a higher coal bill if a shortage de- 
veloped. In the final analysis it is not 
believed that a railroad will suffer 
severely for lack of coal, regardless of 
the transportation situation. In the 
first place, with coal on its tracks, com- 
mandeering probably would be resorted 
to. In the second place, the mine 
owners would be inclined to favor the 
railroads by any means possible, on the 
theory that the roads must have fuel 
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Engineers’ Council Opposes 
Power Bill 


Opposition to a bill pending be- ! 
fore Congress proposing that the 
Federal Power Commission pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan of de- 
velopment of the nation’s water 
resources to promote power de- 
velopment and navigation was 





voted at the opening session of the 
American Engineering Council, at 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 16. 

The bill, introduced by Senator 
Ransdell, of Louisiana, was opposed 
in a committee report adopted by 
the council as not only impractical 
in its purposes but as placing a 
burden on the Power Commission 
it was not prepared to assume. It 
also was held to “suggest a strong 
entering wedge of government 
ownership and operation.” 











for transportation before they 
transport any fuel. 

Assigned cars were abolished during 
the period of federal control of the rail- 
roads, and the arrangement worked 
well. But it is pointed out that this is 
not a criterion of what might happen 
under private management, for then 
there was one-man control of all trans- 
portation facilities and a fixed price of 
coal. 

The advantages of private cars, as a 
protection in the event of a transporta- 
tion shortage, would appear to be wiped 
out under the commission’s order. 

Large industrial concerns affected by 
the order and the number of private 
cars owned by each follow: Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, 3,975; Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and affiliated com- 
panies, 400; Carnegie Steel Co. and 
other subsidiaries of United States 
Steel Corporation, 5,200; Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., 269; Ford Motor Co., 
800; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
1,334; International Harvester Co., 500; 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., 350; 
Chicago By-Products Coke Co., 650; 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., 480; Donner 
Union Coke Corporation, 500; Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., 4,078; West- 
moreland Coal Co., 2,019; Public Serv- 
ice Electric Co., 600. 


can 





Wage Boost Causes Slump in 
Connellsville Operations 


There has been a decided slump in 
the Connellsville coke region as a seem- 
ing result of the recent increase in 
wages at the independent coke plants 
and the consequent increase in the price 
of coke. Some of the plants are laying 
off a day or two a week and others 
are putting out ovens. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has put out over 100 
ovens at the Tower Hill and Griffin 
plants. The Washington Coal & Coke 
Co., at Star Junction, has put out 40 
ovens, and the American Coke & Fuel 
Corp., which fired 40 ovens two weeks 
ago, were putting them out last week. 
The Etna-Connellsville Coke Co., which 
resumed operations a few weeks ago 
after being idle nearly a year, closed 
down entirely Jan. 1. The company 
has 119 beehive ovens. 
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Maynard Coal Properties Sold 
On Court House Steps 


The mines of the defunct Maynard 
Coal Co. and the stock of its subsidiary, 
the Superior Coal & Dock Co., in Su- 
perior, Wis., were disposed of by public 
sale from the court house steps in 
Hazard, Ky., Jan. 10. The three Ken- 
tucky mines were bought for $370,000 
by the Daniel Boone Coal Corporation, 
a holding company organized to repre- 
sent the bondholders. 

This company immediately made an 
arrangement with the Columbus Mining 
Co., whose headquarters are in Chicago, 
Ill., to operate the three Hazard mines 
and sell the coal. The Columbus Min- 
ing Co. has been doing this on a tem- 
porary basis since September and two 
of the mines have earned money for 
the bondholders. The third has been 
shut down. All three are now to be de- 
veloped and equipped for larger ton- 
nages. This will increase the total 
Hazard field output of the Columbus 
Mining Co. to approximately 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

This operating arrangement will con- 
tinue until such time as the mines can 
be sold outright for an amount sufficient 
to cover the bondholders’ investment. 
It is generally held that the business 
sense and good intentions of the Chi- 
cago Trust Co., representing the bond- 
holders, and the sagacity of A. L. 
Allais, president of the Columbus Min- 
ing Co., are jointly responsible for sav- 
ing the three mines from a sale at 
ridiculous prices. 

The four Ohio mines of the Maynard 
Coal Co. also were offered for sale but 
did not bring an acceptable bid. So a 
co-operative agreement-was made with 
a group of miners to rehabilitate at 
least one of the four—No. 4 mine—and 
operate it, paying a fixed royalty per 
ton to a bondholders’ holding company 
that is now being organized. 

The stock of the Superior Coal & 
Dock Co.—probably worthless in view 
of the fact that Henry Ford, the lessor, 
now holds the bonds whose prior claim 
of $680,000 on the property plus me- 
chanics’ liens of about $150,000 total 
more than the dock probably will ever 
bring at a sale—was bid in on the court 
house steps for $5 by the Chicago 
Trust Co. This transfer of a sheaf of 
handsomely engraved certificates, nu- 
merous enough to paper a room, in 
exchange for $5 gavé the lookers-on the 
only amusement of the day. 

Thus the Maynard Coal Co. ceases to 
exist as a corporate entity and the re- 
ceivers have wound up their job of dis- 
posing of the company’s holdings. 


Nova Seotia Miners Evade 
Conciliation Parley 


Coal miners in the employ of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, in 
Nova Scotia, have refused to appoint a 
representative to the Board of Concilia- 
tion authorized by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor at the request of the 
company. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labor, therefore will appoint a repre- 
sentative of labor on the board in ac- 
cordance with the act. The union offi- 
cials state that the miners will hold 
themselves aloof from the proceedings 
of the board. 
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Mass Meeting and Parade 
Of Miners Widens Breach 
In Central Pennsylvania 


The gulf between the United Mine 
Workers of District No. 2 and the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania bituminous coal op- 
erators is getting wider each day. 

A monster mass meeting and parade 
were held in DuBois on Friday evening, 
Jan. 16, when miners from all the local 
unions in the Clearfield district turned 
out and marched. John Brophy, presi- 
dent of District No. 2, delivered an 
address in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of standing back of the union 
in its efforts to uphold the wage scale. 
Samuel Pascoe, representing the Inter- 
national union, who was sent to the 
meeting by President John L. Lewis, 
also condemned the action of the op- 
erators and business men in their at- 
tempt to bring about a settlement. 

While the miners are actively en- 
gaged in strengthening their ranks, 
business men throughout the district 
are organizing the so called “Citizens’ 
Association.” 

Business has’ suffered intensely 
throughout the greater part of the field. 
Following the lead taken by -Punxsu- 
tawney, practically all mining towns 
have selected committees of three to 
represent them at a meeting in the 
near future. Businessmen assert that 
the object of the association will be to 
secure the co-operation of both the op- 
erators and the miners. The union offi- 
cials, however, have taken a_ stand 
against the organization, telling the 
miners that it is fostered by chambers 
of commerce and like organizations, in 
co-operation with the operators, to 
force a reduction in wages and the an- 
nulment of the scale. 

Local unions throughout the district 
are going on record against the asso- 
ciation. In a number of mining towns, 
the miners have gone so far as to de- 
clare boycotts against the merchants 
taking part. What the outcome will 
be is only a matter of conjecture. No 
effort has been made to get the various 
committees together, and the operators, 
while vitally interested, have nothing 
to say. 

As a consequence the coal situation 
in central Pennsylvania has resolved it- 
self into what is almost an open fight 
between the United Mine Workers and 
the merchants and businessmen of the 
various mining towns, with the opera- 
tors looking on, anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity to open their mines on 
some basis which would justify them 
in working their holdings. 





Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Buys 


Dorrance Tract 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has just 
purchased the Dorrance tract, which 
has been mined on a royalty basis for 
over 50 years as part of the Dorrance 
colliery workings of the company. This 
was one of the largest personally owned 
tracts of coal mined under lease in the 
northern anthracite region. Nine or 
ten separate beds are said to be in the 
tract. The Dorrance estate heirs re- 
ceived $1,300,000 for the tract. The 
property is located on the opposite side 
of the Susquehanna River from Wilkes- 
Barre. 
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E. B. Jermyn 


The former owner of the Langceliffe col- 
liery, near Avoca, Pa., which he operated 
for a little more than a year, has again 
announced his candidacy for Mayor of 
Scranton. He was mayor of the city from 
1914 to 1917 inclusive. 


Monongahela Ry. Acquires 
Scotts Run Ry. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 13 authorized the Monongahela 
Railway Co. to acquire control of the 
Scotts Run Railway Co., which owns 
23.7 miles of road in West Virginia and 
the Monongahela & Ohio Ry. in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Seotts Run Ry. connects with the 
Monongahela Ry. at Randall, W. Va., 
a few miles north of Morgantown, and 
though short is an important coal car- 
rier. With its Pennsylvania counter- 
part, it runs from Randall to Braze, 
Pa., about 15 miles south from Waynes- 
burg. 

The Scotts Run RR. is 23.7 miles long 
and the Monongahela & Ohio 2.5 miles. 

This road was planned by J. V. 
Thompson to tap the coal fields of 
Greene County south of Waynesburg, 
and although the Monongahela Ry. offi- 
cials say they know nothing of a plan 
to extend the road into Waynesburg, 
Morgantown business interests are 
hopeful that such an enterprise will not 
be long in getting under way. 

The Commerce Commission at the 
same time denied the application of the 
Morgantown & Wheeling R.R. to con- 
struct a 14-mile railroad between 
Waynesburg and Blacksville, both in 
Greene County, Pennsylvania. 

The commission also refused the road 
permission to acquire and operate the 
properties of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Ry. and of the Monongahela 
& Ohio R.R. 

The presumption is that the permit 
was denied because the Morgantown & 
Wheeling ceased to exist when it be- 
came the Scotts Run Ry. 

The Morgantown & Wheeling has 
surveyed a line to Waynesburg from 
Blacksville and had planned to extend 
the line from Waynesburg to Wheeling. 
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Would Merge All Mines in 
Central Pennsylvania 


Speaking before the Pennsylvania 
Coal Mining Institute in Johnstown 
Friday night, Jan. 16, Jesse K. John- 
ston, president of the Ridgeview Coal 
Co., of Bolivar, recommended a merger 
of all the coal mines in the central 
Pennsylvania field. He declared that 
the merger could either combine the 
selling organizations of the various 
concerns or consolidate all the coal pro- 
ducing properties under the manage- 
ment of one corporation. Mr. Johnston 
favored the latter plan, explaining that 
he believed it would give better results. 

Mr. Johnston declared that coal op- 
erators will never get anywhere until 
they present a solid front in the matter. 
of wage agreements and selling ac- 
tivities, quoting John L. Lewis to the 
effect that the miners always get the 
better of the bargain when wage scales 
are signed because they stick together, 
while the operators persist in trading 
one district against another and in 
other ways divide on vital questions of 
policy. 

Mr. Johnston called attention to the 
use of modern machinery in non-union 
fields and cited the H. C. Frick Co., 
which handles over a million tons of 
coal annually with a single conveyor, 
thus reducing expenses enormously. 
Mr. Johnston declared that “Coal is 
still king.” Water power is not in it, 
according to government figures, said 
Mr. Johnston. If every foot of water 
power in the nation were fully de- 
veloped, it would amount to but 5 per 
cent of the total consumption of coal. 

Asked about the surplus miners in 
case of merger, Mr. Johnston declared 
that “by reason of the more restricted 
emigration in a year or two, many 
miners would quit the mines and get 
remunerative employment in other lines 
of industry.” 

Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen, research 
chemist of the experimental station 
maintained at Pittsburgh by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, delivered an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture on “The Origin 
and Constitution of Coal.” 


I.C.C. Denies Public Need for 
Coal River & Eastern Ry. 


Public convenience and necessity do 
not require the operation in interstate 
commerce of the Coal River & Eastern 
Ry. Co., a subsidiary of the Coa] River 
Collieries Co., which company is a proj- 
ect of members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, was the decision 
handed down Jan. 13 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. An _ outright 
denial is made of that portion of the 
line from Ashford to Warren S., W. Va. 
Respecting that portion of the line 
extending from Seth to Prenter, W. Va., 
the proceedings are held open, so that 
the petitioners and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. may attempt an amicable 
settlement. The Coal River & Eastern 
Ry. serves the mines operated by the 
locomotive engineers, which are headed 
by Warren S. Stone. Commissioner 
Potter dissented and expressed the view 
that inasmuch as the petitioners have 
made a large investment they are en- 
titled to a certificate. 
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Dock Operators Have Better of Argument 
On Price-Fixing Charge 


Hearing Before Federal Trade Commission Reveals Unsettled Conditions 
Following Strike of 1919— Oversupply of Distributing Units 
Admitted—Docks Insure Reasonable Prices to Northwest 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Little of a substantial or impressive 
character was presented at the oral 
argument before the Federal Trade 
Commission to justify the charges that 
the Northwest Dock Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has conspired to fix prices of 
coal and to drive retail dealers in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul out of business. 
The general impression is that the dock 
operators had decidedly the better of 
the argument before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The controversy is an interesting one 
both because of the story it tells of the 
unsettled and troublous time of the last 
few years and from the point of view 
of the conflict between two methods of 
distribution. The trouble arose from 
conditions growing out of the strike of 
1919, the shortage of the following 
year, and the business depression of 
1921, with their well-known effects on 
price and on distribution. The Twin 
City retailers stand for distribution 
from producer to wholesaler, to re- 
tailer, to consumer. The dock associa- 
tion is illustrative of a different sys- 
tem of distribution, under which the 
producer also assumes the rdéle of 
wholesaler and to a certain extent of 
the retailer of coal. 


Retailers Found Inefficient 


One of the admitted difficulties with 
coal is the fact that there are too many 
producing, wholesaling and retailing 
units. The records of the Harding Coal 
Commission will show that the retail- 
er’s margin is greater than the mine 
price of the coal. They will also show 
that the unskilled laborer who delivers 
the coal, puts it in the cellar, receives 
more than the man who mined it. The 
Fuel Administration found that there 
were 38,000 retailers conducting opera- 


tions in a more or less _ inefficient 
manner. 
The Northwest Dock Association 


compares with the mail-order house. It 
covers a wide territory with its whole- 
saling and retailing functions. The 
complaint of the Twin City retailers is 
comparable to the complaint of the 
small country merchant who objects to 
the loss of business to Sears-Roebuck 
Co. and Montgomery-Ward. In the 
Northwest, as elsewhere, the consumer 
is not as greatly concerned as to who 
is handling the business as he is with 
prices and service. 

The Federal Trade Commission, after 
having listened to George W. Morgan, 
who presented the argument for the 
dock operators, can be in no doubt as 
to the indispensable service which the 
dock system performs for the people of 
the Northwest. It was contended that 
were it not for the competition the 
docks offer the Northwest would have 
to pay much higher prices for its all- 
rail coal. One effect would be to put 
the coal business under the control of 
the independent dealers. 


The Northwest is a thousand miles 
distant from the good coal of the Appa- 
lachians and fifteen hundred miles 
away from anthracite. This consti- 
tutes the longest haul of any consider- 
able amount of coal, involving rail 
movement, in the world. There are, 
of course, longer movements of sea- 
borne coal, but that trade is of a dif- 
ferent character. The great commer- 
cial organization which has worked out 
the plan of giving the Northwest the 
economies of water-borne transporta- 
tion through the Great Lakes is held 
to be responsible for the industrial 
prosperity of the Northwest in provid- 
ing cheap coal and in preventing fuel 
prices generally from being unbearably 
high. It was proved that the dock com- 
panies are strong and active and are 
giving good service. 


Steam Trade a Minor Factor 


A part of the complaint arises out 
of the very minor portion of coal in- 
tended for steam purposes which the 
dock companies deliver through their 
own yards. Steam coal in less than 
carload quantities is a small fraction 
of the whole business. It affects noth- 
ing outside of the Twin Cities, the only 
inland points where steam sizes are 
used extensively. Of course the dock 


‘companies do sell at retail in Duluth 


and other ports. At all other points 
the retail trade is handled by other 
merchants. 

The dock companies were iled ‘to 
operate retail yards in the Twin Cities 
as the very nature of the rail-lake-rail 
haul led to much breakage. They 
naturally turned to the metropolitan 
center for an outlet for their fines. 
The problem is much like that of an- 
thracite operators in disposing of their 
steam sizes. As in that case the 
Northwestern companies have had to 
assume most of the burden of disposing 
of their screenings, and _ practically 
were driven into the retail business in 
the Twin Cities for that purpose. 
Having gone in they saw no reason for 
giving up a part of the business to 
the local retailer. 

It is admitted that this would con- 
stitute unreasonable treatment of the 
retailers were the dock operators the 
only source from which they could get 
coal. The record shows, however, that 
Illinois and Indiana coal has been go- 
ing into the Northwest in increased 
volume and has been available to the 
retailers in as large quantities as they 
cared to handle. In fact the retailers 
have a very necessary function to per- 
form in marketing the coal originating 
in Illinois and Indiana and the mine 
operators in that region have been glad 
that this facility was there. 

It is regarded as very unlikely that 
anything will develop from the Federal 
Trade complaint which will alter in 
any way the existing situation in the 
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J. W. White 


_The newiy-elected president of the En- 
gineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, J. W. White, of Scranton, Pa., re- 
ceived a unanimous vote for the office. He 
has been active in the affairs of the or- 
ganization for years. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, class of ’98, 
electrical engineering. 





retailing of coal in the Twin Cities. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis retailers, it 
is believed, may as well realize that 
the public demand for their services 
is practically confined to the merchan- 
dising of Middle West coal and that 
they have no claim on the distribution 
business of the dock companies, whose 
arrangements for the distribution of 
coal in the Twin Cities seems to have 
been established as the effective as well 
as the legitimate way to handle that 
part of the Northwest’s coal supply. 





J. W. White Named to Head 


Engineers’ Society 


J. W. White was elected president 
of the Engineers’ Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania at the annual 
meeting held in Scranton on Thursday 
night, Jan. 15. He succeeds S. D. 
Dimmick, vice-president and general 
manager of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
as president of the society. 

Mr. White is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, electrical engi- 
neering course. For the past seventeen 
years he has been affiliated with the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. and has been located 
in various parts of the country as 
representative of that company. Mr. 
White was for several years located 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago, and other 
cities adjacent to the soft-coal fields, 
but in recent years he has been sales 
manager in the anthracite region and 
is familiar with the needs of the indus- 
try here. 

Other officers elected at the society’s 
annual meeting are R. H. Buchanan, 
of the Hudson Coal Co., vice-president; 
G. L. Bascome, of the Maccar Truck 
Co., secretary; William G. Metzger, 
of the Hudson Coal Co., treasurer; 
Boyd Musser, of the Anthracite Bridge 
Co.; F. L. Smith, Smith & Howley 
Electrical Co.; P. G. Rimmer, Ridg- 
way Dynamo & Engine Co., and P. J. 
Murphy, Laurel L’ne R.R., directors. 
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Hoover Lauds Budget Work 
Of General Lord 


Commerce Secretary Hoover after 
listening to an appeal for less govern- 
ment spending, voiced by General Lora, 
Director of the Budget, at the annual 
dinner of the American Engineering 
Council, put forward the idea that some 
of the federal government’s spending is 
in the public interest. He pointed out 
that the reproductive services of the 
government are adding to the national 
wealth and make available for taxation 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He 
cited as an example his estimate that 
tne expenditure by the Department of 
Commerce of $100,000 in efforts to 
eliminate waste in industry had re- 
sulted in the saving of $600,000,000. 

Content with putting this thought be- 
fore General Lord and the American 
Engineering Council, Secretary Hoover 
brought out forcefully the great good 
which General Lord is accomplishing 
and suggested there should be forty- 
nine of him, so that each state, in addi- 
tion, could have a General Lord to 
supervise its budget. 

In expressing the hope that the 
American Engineering Council may 
carry on and gain in strength, Secre- 
tary Hoover expressed the wish that 
the reorganization of the council “will 
make it possible for some of our engi- 
neering brethern to come more amiably 
into line.” “It may be,” he continued, 
“we will have to wait for the death of 
some of the older members of some of 
the societies, but we can live in hope, 
and in the meantime we must keep the 
council alive. If the institution can 
produce, not once in five years, but once 
in fifty years, the beginning of a great 
national conception in the change of 
our economic system, .such as was pro- 
duced in five years [the Elimination of 
Waste Report] it will warrant its ex- 
istence and all of the labor devoted 
TOnltse 





Kansas Revives Interest in 
First-Aid Work 


A permanent first-aid and mine- 
rescue organization for Kansas was de- 
veloped Jan. 12, in Pittsburg, at a 
meeting attended by Leon Besson, state 
mine inspector; W. D. Ryan, field agent 
of the federal Bureau of Mines, and op- 
erators and miners. Joseph Fletcher, 
of Pittsburg, was elected chairman, 
and Harry Burr, also of Pittsburg, sec- 
retary. Owing to the small attendance 
of miners no decision was made on the 
proposal to hold a meet in the spring, 
but another meeting was arranged for 
Jan. 21, when it was expected that ar- 
rangements for the meet would be 
made and the organization perfected. 

Preliminary to a meet, classes in 
mine-rescue and first-aid work will be 
organized. No such classes have been 
held in Kansas for many months, due, 
operators declared, to lack of inter- 
est among miners, some of whom de- 
manded pay for the time required. 
Ryan suggested as a possible incentive 
the proposal for a national meet in 
Washington, for representation in 
which state teams could compete. 

Less than 10 per cent of the miners 
in the United States have received first. 
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China Press Urges Export | 
Of Coal to America 


The China press is advocating 
the export of Chinese bituminous 
coal to the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The papers assert 
that American ships can carry 
Chinese coal costing $3.25 per ton 
as return cargo for $3.25 freight 
charges which would give $1 per 
ton on the product, as the Ameri- 
can product averages $8 per ton. 
It is estimated 500,000 tons of coal 
could be shipped to the Pacific 
Coast from China annually. The 
quality of the Chinese coal is said 
to compare favorably with that 
used on the Pacific Coast. It is 
said that steamship companies dur- 
ing dull seasons might find it profit- 
' able to ship coal from China to 
Seattle or Portland. 











aid and mine-rescue training, Mr. Ryan 
said, and yet, he added, 75 per cent of 
mine accidents, which, in addition to 
endangering the lives of the men, cut 
mine production one-tenth, are pre- 
ventable. 

Rock dusting was one of the subjects 
most exhaustively considered in a 
round-table discussion of mine safety. 


Accuses Bryan of Profiting In 
Coal Sales 


Former Republican state officials of 
Nebraska fired another blast at former 
Governor Bryan Jan. 14 but failed to 
create much of a sensation in the State 
Legislature. Both the House and Sen- 
ate accepted as a petition, but took no 
action on a message from George E. 
Johnson, former State Engineer, chal- 
lenging the truth of Mr. Bryan’s 
charges of irregularities in the Road 
Department more than two years, and 
in turn accusing the former executive 
of improprieties before and during his 
tenure of office. 

Mr. Johnson’s communication was a 
reply to certain statements in the for- 
mer Governor’s farewell message. 

Former Governor Bryan, informed of 
Mr. Johnson’s attack on him, charac- 
terized as “unfounded” the charges that 
Mr. Bryan violated the State Corrupt 
Practices act during his Gubernatorial 
campaign and personally profited by “a 
great many thousands of dollars” in 
selling coal to consumers through state 
operation of a private coal concern. 





~ Of the 1,581 coal mining companies 
making income tax returns for 1922, 
652 paid cash dividends aggregating 
$53,549,077; 3897 companies reported 
net book profits of $24,508,673, but 
did not pay cash dividends; 10 com- 
panies reported a book loss but paid 
cash dividends totalling $1,929,192. 
The returns from 1,049 companies en- 
gaged in coal mining show that they 
had surplus and _ undivided profits 
at the close of 1922 aggregating 
$378,639,999. Their net book profit 
for the year was given as $105,636,235. 
The total net taxable income of the 
1,531 companies making returns was 
$138,848,063. 
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Stream-Pollution Decision 
Against Mines Stands 


In refusing to grant a writ of 
certiorari by which the Sagamore Coal 
Co. and twenty-five other coal mining 
corporations and partnerships sought 
a review of a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in favor of the 
Mountain Valley Water Supply Co. 
and others, the U. S. Supreme Court 
Jan. 19 permitted the order of the 
Pennsylvania court to become operative. 

The case involved the discharge of 
mine water into Indnan Creek, a non- 
navigable Pennsylvania stream, above 
the dam of the water company, which is 
a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania R. R. 

Alleging that the flow of mine drain- 
age into the stream polluted the water 
and rendered it unfit for industrial and 
domestic use, the water supply com- 
pany and two affiliated corporations, 
using the water for the railroad in 
one case and distributing it to several 
small municipalities in the other, sued 
for a restraining injunction against 
twenty-six bituminous coal mine com- 
panies in Fayette and Westmoreland 
counties, Pennsylvania. The state trial 
court held for the mine companies and 
dismissed the injunction bill. On ap- 
peal, the state Supreme Court reversed 
this decree, ordered the bill reinstated 
and the injunction issued. From this 
the coal companies sought appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, which saw no 
legal reason for granting the writ. 

The effect of the final decision of the 
state Supreme Court, the coal com- 
panies contended, would be to close 
their mines, as they asserted there is 
no means of disposing of the mine 
water other than by natural drainage 
into the creek. 


Roads Order More Equipment 

New equipment orders totaling more 
than $3,000,000 were announced by 
railroads last week. The largest was 
that of the New York Central R.R. 
for 1,000 gondola cars, 500 from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 500 
from the Pullman Co. 

Orders have been placed by the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. for 1,000 steel 
coal cars and thirty all-steel passenger 
coaches, which, with other large equip- 
ment orders recently placed, makes the 
total expenditure by the Missouri 
Pacific for equipment in the last thirty 
days approximate $12,000,000. 

In addition to the $15,000,000 gen- 
eral maintenance program of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry. for 1925, announcement was made 
last week that the company planned 
to spend $2,500,000 for additions and 
betterments. About $600,000 will go 
for freight equipment. 





Coal to the extent of 283,055. tons 
was used in connection with the manu- 
facture of structural and ornamental 
ironwork during 1923, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. Similar figures 
covering other industries are as follows: 
Artificial stone products, not including 
paving or roofing, 46,872 tons; steel 
43,030 tons; dental goods, 
9,126 tons; stoves and hot-air furnaces, 
174,915 tons; mirrors, 17,617 tons; cop- 
per, smelting and refining, 1,116,193 
tons, and salt, 910,517 tons. 
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And Mechanical Men 





Device Prevented Pump Running When 
Mining Machine Was Working 


HETHER a coal company 

generates its own electrical 
energy or purchases it, methods 
whereby peak demands may be re- 
duced are always interesting. <A 
simple device, which was used several 
years ago to relieve a small tempo- 
rary power plant of high peak loads 
furnishes an idea which might be 


machine 





Pump Operates Only When 
Mining Machine Is Idle 


If the mining machine starts while the 
pump is in operation the series relay A 
opens the circuit through the holding coil 
of the breaker, thus stopping the pump. 


developed to advantage for decreas- 
ing load demands at larger plants. 
The above-mentioned device was 
used at the Rossmore mine of the 
Logan Mining Co., at Rossmore, W. 
Va. At that time only a small tem- 
porary power plant was available to 
operate a mining machine and a 
25-hp. centrifugal pump. The plant 
was not large enough to operate both 
pieces of equipment at the same time, 
and it was desired that preference 
be given to the mining machine. The 
desired distribution of the load was 
accomplished by installing in the 
mining-machine feeder line a series 
relay which, whenever the mining 
machine was taking current, would 
open a breaker in the pump circuit. 
The pump was located near a point 
where a man was stationed for other 
duties. This man would start the 
pump when necessary, provided, 
however, the mining machine was 
not also in operation. If the ma- 
chine was being operated, the pump 


breaker would not stay closed, in 
which case the pump could not be 
started. The pump was started by 
hand but was shut down automatic- 
ally whenever the mining machine 
began to operate. 

This idea could possibly be de- 
veloped further to effect a reduction 
in power-demand charge by auto- 
matically working pumps on the off- 
peak period. This of course would 
necessitate the use of automatic 
starters on the pump motors, and 
also the use of some sort of time 
delay relay for preventing the start- 
ing of the pumps in case of a short 
interruption of the other mine loads 
such as might be caused by the tem- 
porary opening of a feeder breaker. 


C. E. ROGERS, 


Electrical Engineer. 
Hutchinson-Island Creek Coal Corp., 
Logan, W. Va. 


Protecting Shaft Collars 


And Flanges 
The illustration shows an_ in- 
genious method of safeguarding 


shaft collars and exposed flanges by 
filling the space between the flanges 
of the collars with neat cement. So 
as to make the cement flow neatly it 
is mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of putty, and the mixture 
is applied and smoothed to suit the 
surface of the metal. If necessary 
a thin sheet formed in the shape of 
a cylinder may be placed over the 
set screw and held in position by 


Neat cement" ~ 





Cement Blocks Collar in Place 


By pouring cement in position as shown, 
the collar is safely locked in place. 


small wooden wedges until the 
cement hardens. When the work 
must be done quickly, ordinary bak- 
ing soda may be added to the cement 
to cause it to set within a few hours. 


Resistance Tubes Used 
Instead of Lamps 


A low-voltage direct-current cir- 
cuit suitable for supplying from 1 
to 10 amp. is often desirable in the 
mine repair shop. The accompany- 





Lasts Longer and Costs Less 


Excepting the one lamp seen in the upper 
right-hand corner, this resistance bank has 
replaced the old outfit of approximately 
thirty-two lamps which were used for test- 
ing and charging purposes. 


ing illustration, shows how in a 
Logan County, W. Va., mine shop 
the time-honored lamp bank has 
been replaced by a more economical 
form of resistance. 

This voltage-reducing outfit con- 
sists of eight 275-ohm, 350-watt, re- 
sistance tubes, mounted on the wall 
above the work bench. The tubes 
are connected in parallel and are 
controlled by five snap switches. The 
resistance bank is connected to the 
275-volt mine circuit and is in series 
with a pair of testing, or charging, 
leads. Each tube supplies about 1 
amp. and its resistance and heating 
capacity are such that no harm is 
done in case the test leads are con- 
nected directly together. 

A two-dollar ammeter, of the type 
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used on an automobile, can be seen 
at the lower right-hand corner of the 
resistance bank. This meter indi- 
cates the current flowing when the 
equipment is tested or when a bat- 
tery is being charged. The porcelain 
cut-out switch, mounted on the wall, 
has a lamp screwed into one of the 
fuse receptacles. For certain pur- 
poses a test lamp has the advantage 
of indicating that a current is flow- 
ing. In this shop the resistance 
tubes have replaced all but one of 
the many lamps formerly used. 





Extra Motor Utilized To 
Drive Tire Lathe 


Machine tools are still usually 
actuated by group drive in mine 
repair shops of small to medium 
size. Individual motor drives are 
always preferred from the stand- 
point of operation and in most cases 
prove the more economical, but the 
higher first cost limits the number 
of such installations. 

With the few tools available in a 
small shop it is generally difficult 
to apply an individual drive to a 
machine intended for belt drive. The 
illustration shows the simple method, 
used by E. L. Tate, chief electrician, 
Logan Eagle Collieries Co., of apply- 
ing an individual motor drive to 
the tire lathe which is used in the 
company’s shop at Macbeth, W. Va. 

In this shop, which was built 
about three years ago, the tire lathe 
is located on the opposite side of 
the room from the short line shaft 
driving the other tools. In order to 
drive the lathe from the line shaft 
it would have been necessary to 
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ive Fig. 1—Boiler Flues Used As Stall Posts 


When the Isabella mine was electrified, the well-constructed stone boiler house was 


remodeled into a neat and substantial barn. 


The four 300-hp. boilers were scrapped 


but the flues were saved and used to advantage in the stall and manger construction. 
The ceiling, which forms the floor of the hay loft, is supported by posts made of flues. 


stiffen the roof structure for the 
support of a countershaft, and a 
rather long belt from the line shaft 
to the countershaft would have had 
tobe used. Instead of adopting this 
arrangement, Mr. Tate installed an 
extra motor, mounting it directly 
above the lathe and using a silent 
chain drive. 

The motor shaft is extended by a 
solid coupling held in place by keys 
and hollow-set screws. Next to the 
motor sprocket can be seen the 
simple outboard bearing. 


Made Full Use of Discarded 


Power-Plant Equipment 
Near Brownsville, Pa., the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has a mine known 
as Isabella, where power, till a year 
ago, used to be generated in four 





Chain and Sprockets the Only Special Parts Purchased 


An extra motor was applied to this tire lathe in order to avoid the necessity of 


mounting: a countershaft and using a long belt. 
more satisfactory than line-shaft belt drives. 


small outboard bearing. 


Individual drives are always much 
Note the motor-shaft extension and the 


boilers of 300 hp. When the mine 
began to purchase its power this 
building no longer had any purpose, 
so it was decided to equip it as a 





Fig. 2—Mangers Made of Flues 


Both sides of the mangers are con- 
structed of boiler flues, these being spaced 
about 14 in. apart. The use of flues for 
posts and for manger’ construction gives 
the barn a neat and unusual appearance. 


horse stable and in doing so the flues 
of the boilers were used for stall 
posts and manger construction. 

A row of stalls lines-each side of 
the room with a wide feed alley be- 
tween. Both the vertical alley-side 
and the sloped stall side of the man- 
gers are formed of flues laid hori- 
zontally as shown in Fig. 2. 

A well-supported ceiling was con- 
structed about 10 ft. from the floor, 
thus forming a large loft for the 
storage of hay and feed. This barn 
with its concrete floor presents a neat 
appearance. 

The Isabella mine was electrified, 
with purchased power, over a year 
ago. All steam-driven machines, in- 
cluding hoists and pumps, were re- 
placed by new motor-driven equip- 
ment; and a substation built for a 
motor-generator set. 
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” Weather Have 


Minor Effect on Soft-Coal Market 


In the face of a tendency to softness in the weather 
accompanied by a volume of output that a week ago 
came within 800,000 tons of the highest on record the 
soft-coal market is holding up remarkably well. The 
trade in the Middle West is managing to maintain cir- 
cular prices with considerable success, and though there 
is a tendency toward weakness in steam quotations, 
the larger producers are confident that they will be able 
to dispose of their surpluses without making sacrifices. 
Meantime they are wishing hard for more rough 
weather. Conditions are somewhat similar in Ken- 
tucky. Business in the Northwest is only fair, a slight 
downward readjustment of prices having taken place 
during the past week. Activity in the Southwest con- 
tinues brisk, the mines still being from ten days to two 
weeks behind on deliveries. Fair to overcast describes 
conditions in Ohio, Cincinnati holding its own pretty 
well, Cleveland noting a pessimistic tone while at Colum- 
bus distress coal has caused a weakening tendency. 

Prospects for better business at Pittsburgh have not 
been realized, though there has been a slight increase 
in operation. A firmer tone is discernible in New Eng- 
land, the improvement being limited thus far, however, 
to smokeless coals via Hampton Roads. In Atlantic 
coast markets little change is noticeable at New York, 
but Philadelphia continues to report improvement with 
increased inquiry, many repeat orders and a general 
pickup in industrial conditions. While the Baltimore 
market notes an increase in inquiries and orders, the 
new year has been a disappointment thus far, though 
certain lines of industry are not without favorable 
augury. Consumers are quite active in the Birming- 
ham market, but dealers, bent on cleaning up, are hold- 
ing back to such an extent that distress coal is again 
beginning to clutter up tracks, causing car shortage. 


Though the descent of real wintry weather was not 
immediately reflected to any marked degree in the hard- 
coal trade, its effects are now in evidence, as demand 
has picked up for practically all sizes. The call con- 
tinues to be principally for chestnut, stove sticking 
closely to its heels. Even egg and pea, which have been 
sluggish for some time, have improved, but they are 
still below normal. The steam sizes also are stronger, 
though it is reported that a small tonnage of company 
output is going to storage piles. The continuance of the 
strike in the northern anthracite field has strengthened 
independent prices, some of which show a slight advance 
over the levels of a week ago. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
receded slightly during the last week, standing on Jan. 
19 at 174, the corresponding price for which is $2.11, 
compared with 175 and $2.12 respectively on Jan. 12. 

There was a further pronounced gain in activity at 
Hampton Roads, dumpings of coal for all accounts dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 15 totaling 421,087 net tons, 
compared with 360,241 tons dumped during the preced- 
ing week. 


Output Nears Record Figures 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 10, according to the Geological Survey, was the 
largest in any week since December, 1920. The total 
output is estimated at 12,555,000 net tons, an increase 
of 1,750,000 tons over the previous week and within 
800,000 tons of the highest output on record, obtained 
in the week ended Oct. 25, 1919. Anthracite production 
during the week ended Jan. 10 aggregated 1,785,000 net 
tons, compared with 1,255,000 tons in the preceding 
week and 1,840,000 tons in the corresponding week 
of 1924. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 
1923-1924 
6,944,000 
9,368,000 
12,337,000 
2,056,000 


1924-1925 
7,638,000 
10,805,000 
12,555,000 
2,092,000 
359,591,000 
1,507,000 











Jan. 3 (a). 
Jan. 10 (b). 
Daily av erage.. 
‘al. yr. to dé ate.. 438,393,000 
Daily av. to date. . 1,842,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,196,000 
1,436,000 
1,840,000 
70,843,000 





Cal yr. to date cose: 
JOKE 


236,000 
253,000 
375,000 


(b) Subject to 


Jan. 3 (a). 
Jan. 10 (b).. 
Cal yr. to ‘date (c) . 
(a) Revised since last report. 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to 
equalize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Hangs On 


In spite of some weather inclining toward “softness” 
Midwest coal marketers have managed to maintain circular 
prices with some success. Southern Illinois lump, stand- 
ard of the region, sticks closely to its cold weather price 
of $3.75 and Indiana Fourth Vein lump at $3.50. Little 
good stuff moves at less. Demand for egg and the larger 
nut sizes from some fields is fair. Steam coal has accumu- 
lated somewhat under the long run of good domestic busi- 
ness. The tendency is to weaken steam prices but the 
larger producers are holding their surpluses, confident that 
they will not have to sacrifice. Much less Eastern non- 
union coal has been coming into the Midwest region lately, 
probably because of good markets nearer home, but the 
price differentials are wide and the Midwest is praying for 
another burst of cold, rough weather for the whole nation. 

In the southern territory served by Illinois the independ- 
ents with prices 25c. or so under Franklin County circulars 
are getting a good deal of the business and these report 
dissatisfaction among some dealers over the slight increase 
in price which standard shippers have been able to get 
during January. In such cases coal from western Kentucky 
and strip-mine coal from parts of Illinois and Kentucky 
find a market. 

Mines generally in Franklin County are working pretty 
near full time and car supply continues good. In the 
Duquoin field working time is four and five days a week. 
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Steam sizes move freely and lump, egg and nut are finding 
a ready market. There have been no changes in price in 
any of these fields since last week. In the Mt. Olive 
field all coal is moving fairly well. Working time is 
about four days a week and, except on the Wabash, car 
supply continues good. In the Standard field there still 
continues little hope for anything good. Srceenings are 
down to $1.25 again and 2-in. lump is down to $2.25 and 
6-in. to $2.50, with steam egg at $2 and steam nut about 
$1.75. Mines are working fairly well but there are “no 
bills” of all sizes frequently on hand. 

St. Louis domestic coal business is fairly good. The 
weather is seasonable and there is something moving all 
the time. Some of the larger sizes of anthracite are selling 
but nothing is being received by dealers. A little smoke- 
less and a good volume of coke are moving. Country 
domestic is fairly active, principally for middle grade coal. 
There seems to be generally a buyer strike against Franklin 
County high-priced coal on the part of several dealers. 
Local wagonload steam is good and carload is active, the 
demand being about equal to the supply. Country steam is 
fairly good in spots. 


Kentucky Increases Output 


Conditions in the coal fields of Kentucky have shown a 
slight production improvement over the week, while prices 
of larger prepared sizes are holding quite well. But there 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Jan.21 Jan.5 Jan.12 Jan. 19 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... .2.10, 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.50 1.10 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 
Smokeless lump.......... ’ Chicago avis te eA Teka by 2 Ps) 4.00 

Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 225 1855 2200 2.00 

Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati. . . 325° 4.107 A100 P4200 425 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . . 1.20 eS 1.10 75@ 1.25 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston.os.- 4.70 4.10 4.20 4.20@ 4.40 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 1,85" 1595.1 752500) 92295 Gee 20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2355) 02520\4 2 30 Fare S102 0 
Somerset minerun....... Boston: <1. 2.105 2205" 225105 129062235 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.80 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 3.00 2.75 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . Lee 2525) 2525" B22 0G 240 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.05 2.10 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.30 2.15 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... . {7 85an e753 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Peo] 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1,95" 855 185 qeste7 omer OU 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.60 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1255 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Poo] 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.45 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Poo! 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool] 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.30 1.60 1.50 

Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.) 2/60 42°30) 92950 W2125@n2-v5 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.35 Oo. mel 00 .90@ 1.10 
Wi Vaslimpeen ie Cincinnati... 2.85 2.25 2.30 2.25@ 2.75 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.10@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.35 1.30 1.10@ 1.50 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.10 .85 . 80 .75@ 1.10 
Hocking lump........... Columbus...< 2775 2150) © 25507 e2is5@n2 65 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.) -./" 1.40 71.05° 2155. 10@ ie 25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.55 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.85 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1590.) 8h 85) 9285 SoG ae D. 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.. . Cleveland. . 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.385@ 1.46 


Market Jan.21 Jan.5 Jan.12 Jan. 19 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Franklin, Il]. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.35 $3.60 $3.50@$3.75 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 “> 235742. 35 eee eon 
Frankhn, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.10 -3.00@ 3,25 
Central, Il]. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.10 — 252009 52.20 Gene 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.55 1295. 1:95 55 {200@42200 
Ind, 4th Vein lump...... Chieago..... 3.10° 3 35eolou 3.50 
ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60. (2.355 2635s 2een Gee 250 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.85 — 1.850" [285 ep s0Gaieo0 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10) 25:10) 32200G@) 2225 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.55 1..70°" Vi 70S 6501380 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis....; 3,10. 3, 00079300 3.00 

Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis.....¢ 2:50" 92.35 9 253 meer ne SEZ aU 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis....... 1.55 1,80 $47.80 ste 75@) sino 
Standard lump Pe ee: ea St. Louis..... 2.90 2.85 2.55 2.40@ 28.50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.95" +1295) ie o0m@ie2. 00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.10 1555 E30 er biaierees 
West Ky. lump ics see Louisville.... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.65, ,1555.° S55 Sees 5 Gna 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.40 1.10 1.25 1 00@ 1.25 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 2.85 2.607 2360) 92-50 a 75 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... le75 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham,. 3.85 2:85 2.85: Brea ours 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.80 1.70) 1:20. a S56 GIIIF 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.50@ 1.765 
Boss, Lumpia eee Chicago..... 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run Chicago..... 1.85. 1.500 AOS 2S @aiass 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 3.00 2.50 3.00 2,50@ 3.00 
8S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 1.80 leoo 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 95 2SF70G -85@ 1.15 
S. Ha Ky. lump..oceeceee Cincinnati... 2.85 2.60 2.50 2.25@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. mine run.,..... Cincinnati... if Sey 1.45 1.35 1.10@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Cincinnati. . 1.05 .90 .85 -75@ 1.10 
Kansas lumpiw.s © oeen es Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Kansas minerun......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.50 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City... 3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
¢ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 


eee Oustarione “sent Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 








Market Freight Jan. 21, 1924 Jan. 12, 1925-—————., ————Jlan. 19, 1925, 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokonejsstsciis ies d's New Yorkin unseen: $2.34) © pistes F SHROO $9 125.9% 9 ck. ee cae eats $8. 00@ $9250 fae. eee 8.00@$9.25 
Brokens.cese che ces Philadelphia 2:39)" Te ESET, os Kacey, | ative s eu see 9215 © GRIT Aen so cee ' at: 

PT Se arses oe ARES os ING WY Orie eee 2.34 $8.50@$9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ $9.00 8.75@ 9.25 
Wagitiee nmeettectecias Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Meggan sb tetialattats Chicago*¥ se sco cea 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 - 8.08 
Btoveriesstesneeees. New York: eee ner. 2.34 9.75@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Btove sins fore ne Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Stoves isle Vedecects Chicago*ss2n-. 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut............ Now York*.7 scl) 2.34 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnuts ce. occ Philadelphia........ 2.39 - 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnutits eck. e: Chicagzo*)/ 228s. 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
Peat: Sea raniey este New York......... Zaee 4.75@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Pear ee cides nue Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.50@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Pears Weriter tee ven Chicago*).2) J5.%.0. 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Peckwhat No. cae New York. aha soihe iets 2.22 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. . Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 S050 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
Rice... 205 eceeceeee ew ork, me eue a cient 2.22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.35 2.00@ 2.25 
Rieesccs a eee coins Philadelphia... .. 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 Hae 2.00@ 2.25 Weg he) 
Barley covet csicsies ew Yorks. - bree 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Barley) icf) es vec les Philade)phia.. . 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1,50 
Birdseye............ New York#o cee 2.220 > sal eee eee 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 


® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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ices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
1925-———_—___, 1924 


Apr. May June 


Coal Age Index of Spot Pr 


Jano ome Vanes a Jan. 5 Jan. 21 
Ai? Bala AAR ene 174 175 172 182 
Weighted average price... $2.11 $2.12 $2.08 $2.25 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


is a tendency to weakness in screenings, which are in fair 
production, and not meeting with the demand that could be 
expected in view of active business conditions. 

A number of mines which were slow in getting started 
after the holidays are back in the producing class again, 
while the mines which have gone non-union in western 
Kentucky, while still showing only a percentage of capac- 
ity production, with limited crews, are showing more and 
more workers and better production. The strip mines in 
western Kentucky have been favored by the weather and 
have been getting out a good tonnage. 

Western Kentucky is commanding around $2.50@$2.75 
for best 6-in. block, with egg and lump at $2.25@$2.50. 
Nut is weaker at $1.75@$2.15, while mine run is $1.35@ 
$1.75 quoted, but practically no movement is noted at over 
$1.60. Sereenings are down to $1@$1.25 for all sizes. 

In eastern Kentucky some operators are asking over $3 
for prime block, but the market is $2.50@$3 on good coals, 
with 2-in. lump at $2.25@$2.50 and egg, $2@$2.25. Not 
much nut coal is produced in the field, but it can be had at 
$1.75@$2; mine run, $1.25@$1.75; screenings, 85c.@$1.15. 


Northwest Trade Continues Fair 


At Duluth official estimates of stocks on Head-of-the- 
Lakes docks place soft coal at 4,300,000 tons, of which 
1,300,000 tons is already sold, and hard coal at 395,000 tons, 
all free. Docks are working hard moving coal inland. 

Prices have been readjusted slightly in the past week. 
Pocahontas lump is being sold at $9.50 by the only dock 
which has it, and screenings have dropped to $4 and in 
some cases to $3.75. Pocahontas screenings are a drug on 
the market at present. 
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Buckwheat anthracite has been reduced to $7. Many 
are using this mixed with coke as a hard-coal substitute. 
Kentucky lump is now $6.25 instead of $6 and Hocking 
screenings have dropped to $3.50 from $3.75. 

There is a better demand for hard coal since Pocahontas 
has gone off the market. The price, however, is still too 
high for the average buyer, and the demand for substitutes 
is great. 

Collections are reported exceptionably good in the coun- 
try territory. This has aided much in bringing the country 
dealers into the market, which is a big help for the docks. 

Milwaukee dealers report the coal trade quiet, presumably 
measuring the demand during the month thus far against 
the rush of a December that was almost a record breaker 
for low temperature. Coal is moving from the docks 
steadily, as fires must be kept alive; and as reports indicate 
improvement in the industries, the power plants must be 
doing their share also. Dealers have advanced the price of 
egg and nut Pocahontas $1 a ton because of a lift in the 
price at the mines. 

There has been a good steady run of business in the 
Minneapolis coal trade for quite a while. The severe 
weather for several weeks finally overcame the inertia of 
buyers, and for some time buying has been of the “old- 
fashioned” variety that some discouraged coal men had 
thought to have been out of date. Buying is not on as large 
a scale as in former years, but it is assuredly better, and 
still has a good month of coal-consuming weather to keep it 
active. 

Prices of dock coals have remained steady without change. 
The attempt to raise the price of nut anthracite proved to 
be impossible, and the increase was removed except with 
one company that maintained a 15c. differential. It was 
found that the trade would not pay the difference as long as 
it was possible to buy from someone else at the old price. 
All-rail prices remain as they have been—$3.40@$3.50 for 
southern Illinois lump; $3 for central Illinois lump, and 
$2.50 for western Kentucky lump. 


West Is Active © 


Kansas mines still are from ten days to two weeks be- 
hind with deliveries of lump and from five days to a week 
behind with deliveries of screenings. Arkansas screenings 
still are short at $2, while the Arkansas semi-anthracite 
lump market, which was fairly brisk for a couple of weeks, 
has returned to its midseason lethargy. Weather conditions 
have been such the last week that Kansas mines have been 
working full time. There have been no changes in prices 
in any of the Southwestern fields since the last report. 

In Colorado there has been no letup in the cold weather 
during the past week, which has increased the demand very 
materially over the preceding week, particularly on lump 
coal. In fact the demand is greater than the supply and 
as a result a good many of the operators are booking lump 
orders only on condition that a certain amount of nut and 
slack coal go with it. The mines are operating about 95 
per cent; in other words they have reached practically the 
maximum production, which has proved a boom to the 
industry. The present price on Walsenburg-Canon City 
lump coal is $5.25; nut, $4.25; no fixed price on slack coal; 
washed pea coal, $3.50; Trinidad Segundo coke, $7.50; 
Trinidad Segundo nut coke, $6; Crested Butte base burner 
anthracite coal No. 3 and No. 5, $9; No. 6 chestnut, $5.75. 

Operators report business looking up in Utah’s mine and 
smelting field. Everyone expects the next month or two 
to be good for the coal business. The domestic business 
continues good, due to weather conditions, though there 
has not been a repetition of the zero weather which pre- 
vailed during the holidays. The car situation is good and 
there is no labor trouble. Stocks in hands of dealers are 
a little low for this time of year. Both retail and whole- 
sale prices remain steady. 


Softness Develops in Ohio Markets 


At Cincinnati the domestic market in smokeless coals 
holds up fairly well in spite of last week’s period of softer 
weather, but all forms of high volatile product show weak- 
ness because of low demand and high production, as the 
result of which the best markets are filled with distress 
coal. There is some steam contracting for slack at $1.25 
and inquiries are increasing, but the spot steam coal market 
is very weak. Tidewater demand is better and prices have 
improved, especially on smokeless. Specialized coals are 
quoted as follows: Egg, $2.25@$2.75; block, $3@$3.25. 
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In the Columbus market buying is limited largely to 
present needs and there is little disposition to stock for 
the future. This applies especially to steam grades, which 
are moving fairly well, but there is considerable distress 
coal available. This has caused weakness in prices, as 
demurrage cargoes are often sold at a considerable dis- 
count. 

Domestic sizes are still selling about as usual but the 
market has failed to feel the effects of the short spells of 
zero weather. Retailers have good stocks and in some 
cases they are still engaged in cleaning up. Dealers are 
buying for the immediate future as there is no disposition 
to accumulate stocks. The bulk of the retail business is in 
smokeless varieties, Kentucky block and splints. Hocking 
and Pomeroy grades are slow and operations in those dis- 
tricts have been reduced to about 18 per cent of capacity. 
Retail prices are rather steady at former levels with smoke- 
less selling around $8@$8.50; splints, $7.25@$7.75 and 
Kentucky grades at $7.50 delivered. Hocking grades are 
selling around $6.25. 

Dealers are urging consumers to look more and more 
to preparation. As a result operators in the West Virginia 
fields are vying with each other on preparation. 

Production in eastern Ohio is at about 45 per cent of 
capacity. No signs of improvement are yet seen although 
the tone of the trade is generally satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding a rebound from the low volume of out- 
put during the holidays, eastern Ohio operators and jobbers 
describe the market as inert and inquiries from both steam 
and retail trade very quiet. They say that steam consumers 
have very little stock on hand and at the same time mani- 
fest little apprehension as to being able to continue to get 
coal as needed, at prices no higher than those now pre- 
vailing. There seems to be a lull in general industrial 
activity, traffic on the railroads is hardly holding at the 
volume of thirty days ago, and consequently consumption of 
fuel by the carriers has received no further impetus. The 
retail trade is slow because the weather has moderated, and 
domestic consumers are not stimulated to further purchases 
without zero weather. 

All in all, a rather pessimistic tone has overtaken the 
trade. A softening tendency is in evidence, and spot quo- 
tations on slack and nut-and-slack are off 5c. to 10c. per 
ton as compared with ten days ago, as a greater quantity 
is moving at the lower figure of the price range than at 
the top. 


Bright Prospect Fades at Pittsburgh 


Operations in the Pittsburgh district seem to be running 
around 40 per cent, a slight increasing tendency being in 
evidence. The market continues in very poor condition, 
however, though prospects seemed to brighten after Jan. 1, 
and much greater inquiry was reported. This did not result 
in much increase in business. The Bessemer district has 
fared better than strictly Pittsburgh territory, having a 
trade of its own, on account of freight rates which the 
Pittsburgh district cannot touch. 

Demand for lump coal, both steam and domestic, is de- 
cidedly poor, though not worse than a fortnight or a month 
ago. After the recent stiff advance, slack has weakened, 
being now quotable at $1.40 for steam and $1.50 for gas. 
Operators attribute the decline to light demand, but there 
is room for suspicion that when prices were advancing they 
held too much slack back, while buyers held off, being un- 
willing to pay such advances, and eventually were able to 
buy at nearer their terms. 

The quotation of $1.75@$2 on Pittsburgh steam mine-run 
coal, given for many months, has been more or less nominal, 
as there is scarcely any trading in it. Non-union competi- 
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tion is stronger on mine-run than on lump, as the Pitts- 
burgh coal lends itself better to preparation. ; 

Gas lump is in particularly poor demand just now and it 
seems some is going for steam purposes just to get an 
outlet. It may be quoted at $2.30@$2.40 against $2.30@ 
$2.50 previously quoted. yen Te 

Under the influence of wintry weather, coal production in 
central Pennsylvania took a little advance the second week 
in January, the production for the week ending Jan. 10 
being 16,600 cars as compared with 14,437 cars for the 
previous week. Prices are as follows: Pool 18, $1.65@ 
$1.70; pool 11, $1.70@$1.75; pool 10, $1.80@$2; pool 9, 
$2@$2.15; pool 71, $2.25@$2.35; pool 1, $2.45@$2.60. 

Trade at Buffalo is quiet. There is some improvement in 
most branches of business, but soft coal does not share in 
it to any great extent. Here and there a shipper finds 
the demand better, but there are enough others who see no 
improvement to offset it. Prices are much the same; a 
little improvement in slack about makes up the sum of it. 
Coal from over the south line of Pennsylvania is coming in 
at a lively rate, establishing itself in this market in a way 
that will hold it here unless there is a special attraction 
eastward to take it all back to its old market. Fairmont 
quotations remain at $1.60@$1.75 for lump, $1.40@$1.50 
for mine run, $1.25@$1.40 for slack, on $2.39 rate; other 
quotations, $2.25@$2:50 for Youghiogheny gas, $2@$2.25 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump and $1.45@$1.60 for 
slack, on $2.24 rate and $1.75@$2, for Allegheny Valley 
mine run on $2.09 rate. 

The situation in Toronto shows little change. Continued 
cold weather has created a brisk demand for anthracite but 
dealers so far are able to keep up with orders. Bituminous 
also is selling well. Stocks are abundant and consignments 
coming forward freely. The demand for coke is steadily 
increasing. 


Signs of Firmness in New England 


There are signs of slightly firmer conditions in New 
England, although the improvement is restricted thus far 
to the smokeless coals via Hampton Roads. This time the 
curtailment has the appearance of being more drastic, but 
a fortnight or so hence will afford a better opportunity to 
judge. Spot prices f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads seem 
gradually to approach the $4.40 per gross ton that seems to 
be the mark for the present. Navy Standard coal has been 
bought for less within a few days, but the volume at and 
en route to the Virginia terminals is decreasing, and if a 
close-hauled policy could be observed for three or four 
weeks, demand even in this benighted territory might show 
a more favorable trend. 

For inland delivery also there have been small advances. 
Market cargoes at Boston and Providence are being cleaned 
up, and those factors having wharves of their own who were 
selling a week ago at $5.50 on cars Boston have now set 
their price at $5.60. Current request is only from small 
users, but the local market has been depressed for so long 
that larger buyers more than likely will be forced to take 
on coal before spring. 

All-rail there is no perceptible change. Prices drag along 
on the same levels that have prevailed, and apparently there 
is no impetus in any direction. A few specialties are 
commanding 5c. to 10c. more, but these are much the 
exception. The mines that are in operation seem obliged 
for the most part to accept minimum prices. 


Demand Fitful at New York 


If there has been any change in the bituminous coal 
situation at New York since last week it is not noticeable. 
Demand fluctuated somewhat with the temperature, but 
not to any great extent. Buyers refuse to be interested 
in additional tonnages, being satisfied with receiving their 
standing orders. Line demand is far more encouraging 
than the call for tidewater coals. inland consumers keeping 
their bins filled, not willing to take chances with transporta- 
tion problems. The slow demand for lump coal is re- 
flected in’ the call for slack in most districts and has 
caused a stiffening of quotations, the present range being 
$1.30 @$1.50. 

The Philadelphia market retains all of the improvement 
displayed last week, and with consumer interest increasing. 
There also have been many repeat orders lately from plants 
and large buildings. The industrial situation continues to 
accumulate strength, most of which is found in the iron 
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trade. Consumers here are taking much larger tonnages 


of coal than they have for any time in twelve months, and 
every one looks for a progressively increasing trade here. 
The textile industry also has been looking up considerably. 
Consumption of railroad fuel is heavier and the roads are 
keeping their stockpiles high. 

The better movement of domestic gas coal westward has 
created a larger tonnage of slack, all of which is quickly 
absorbed, as big users are creating much larger storage 
piles than they had last year. 

Prices remain firm at last week’s levels, and no one now 
looks for any recession. Shippers are not as eager for 
contracts as a month ago. There is only a limited amount 
of coal standing at tide, with the call for fuel moderate. 


Baltimore Export Trade Disappoints 


At Baltimore in the past week there was a little better 
inquiry and closings for some of the offices, but January 
has thus far been a disappointment. Certain lines of in- 
dustry, however, are showing signs of renewed activity, and 
the coal trade is firm in the belief that an era of renewed 
business for the trade is due soon. Prices to the trade 
advanced somewhat since the first of the year, on some of 
the better grade coals especially, as a result more of 
prospects than actual conditions. The export movement, 
too, has fallen below expectations, there having been but 
two shipments so far this month. 

While Birmingham dealers are booking about all the 
orders that they can conveniently handle they appear bent 
on cleaning up their stocks pretty closely before taking 
further shipments from the mines, and as a consequence 
the domestic market is sluggish and distress coal is again 
accumulating on tracks. 

The demand for steam coal is moderately good. General 
industrial requirements the past week were somewhat 
heavier, a few small contracts being taken on, and spot sales 
and shipments against contracts in hand moved the output 
fairly well. The call for bunker coal was reported some- 
what better than the previous week, an increased tonnage 
being taken on at several of the Southern ports. The fur- 
nace companies, several of which have placed additional 
iron makers in blast since the first of the year, are in need 
of a greater coke supply and are consequently operating 
their mines more regularly than prior to the holidays. 

Quotations have weakened on the cheaper grades of steam 
and domestic fuel, but prices remain firm on the high grade 
lump and other domestic sizes despite the inactive market. 
Some mines report lost time on account of car shortage. 
Gondolas are short on all lines and other classes of equip- 
ment are not sufficient at times to meet requirements. Pro- 
duction is running about 370,000 tons per week. 


Anthracite Situation Stronger 


There is a better demand for all sizes of hard coal at 
New York due to better coal-consuming weather. Retail 
dealers have been hard pushed the past week to fill orders 
due to traffic conditions and the increased demand was re- 
flected in more orders to the producers. Egg and pea, which 
have lagged in movement for some time. are now in better 
shape but are still far from normal. Chestnut and. stove 
continue to lead the list of coals wanted. Much of the in- 
creased demand is the tonnage generally taken in January 
by consumers who in the fall put in enough coal to last 
them until after the beginning of the new year. 

Quotations for independent coals register a slight average 
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advance over last week. The continuance of the strike in 
the Northern anthracite fields has strengthened the position 
of the steam sizes. This is particularly true of rice, barley 
and birdseye. 

Though wintry weather continues at Philadelphia buyers 
are cautious, a large proportion of orders being for ton and 
half-ten lots. While deliveries have been hampered, dealers 
have no trouble in at least caring for all the needs of their 
customers. 

The market continues to be almost centered on nut, 
company shippers reporting themselves behind on orders, 
but the independents continue to seek new business on this 
and all other sizes. Individual shippers are still able to 
maintain their price schedule, except for some slight cut- 
ting on egg and pea. This latter size is a particularly slow 
mover. 

If anything the steam trade has slipped a bit recently, at 
least the independents have, as they are known to be offer- 
ing rice and barley under circular to move surplus. Of 
course company producers are still resorting to their stor- 
age yards on steam sizes, much as they dislike to, although 
the tonnage is not very large. 

Cold weather, with snow and sleet, in Baltimore has 
boosted business to a great extent. Orders have been fairly 
liberal and the coal men have been able to make prompt 
deliveries in most cases, as yard stocks were ample. Since 
the opening of the display of buckwheat coal burning de- 
vices some dealers report a material increase in orders for 
both buckwheat and pea coal. The trade feels that if 
burners for smaller sizes are installed in any great number 
of homes the cost of operation will be so far cut as to stop 
the move for substitution of coal burners by oil-burning 
devices. 

Despite cold and snow, demand at Buffalo is not heavy. 
It used to take sunny days in March to cause consumers 
to cancel orders as often as sunny days came, but it is much 
that way all winter now. The tendency is to use gas when 
the weather is mild now, principally because of its con- 
venience. No increase in anthracite prices has been made 
this month. The demand continues pretty one-sided, so 
many consumers feeling that they cannot burn anything 
but stove or chestnut sizes. The movement of independent 
anthracite is not very active. A little premium is asked, 
but there is so much loss on the small sizes that something 
has to be done to make sure of a profit. 

The coke trade is still quiet at $9.50 for furnace size at 
the curb. Slow handling is against the activity of all coke. 


Coke Prices Continue to Sag 


Connellsville coke prices have weakened farther, as shown 
by actual trading, but the trading has been light as there 
has-been little spot demand and consumers who had been 
inquiring on contracts have been disposed to withdraw their 
inquiries. Spot furnace coke is now quotable at a flat price 
of $4, against $4@$4.25 a week ago, and the $4 price is not 
strictly maintained. A little second quarter business is 
reported at $5.25, but there does not seem to be any more 
inquiry for the quarter. Spot foundry coke is off 25c., at 
$4.75@$5.25 for ordinary standard brands. 

The weakening of the market in the past fortnight has 
really represented chiefly a failure of the market to estab- 
lish itself at operators’ asking prices, which may be said 
to have been based on a double advance, i.e., the advance in 
the open market that had occurred just before the wage 
scale restoration of Dec. 16, plus the advance involved in 
the increased wage cost. Consumers refused to go along 
with such a large rise. The market now is substantially 
equal to the prices of two months and more ago plus the 
cost of the wage advance. Or, to put it in another way, it is 
about equal to the market of a year ago, before the wage 
reduction which the recent advance balanced. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-——-Cars Loaded— 
All Cars Coal Cars 


Week ended Jan. 3, 1925.... 765,727 180,468 
Previous week ie Seah, eae eee 646,880 128,666 
Week ended Jan. on 1924... 706,292 159,511 


——Surplus Cars——. ——Car Shortage——\ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
VES WARP EAS © 0 cachendietie oie 280,666 TOGt9S7ieR wk ce ohh bia ke iiss 
Dec. 31, 1924 266,252 LOSS BOT ates, ae Ames sn alt 
Janes 3.19248 ono Beet ns kee 353,790 [OD30- 75. Rea 
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Upward Tendency 


in British Market 


Following Period of Fluctuation 


South Wales coal markets show an 
upward tendency, with a substantial re- 
covery in shipments and a marked re- 
duction in stocks on hands of most 
sellers. Prompt deliveries, however, are 
occasionally irregular, as the market 
has been in a fluctuating state. Condi- 
tions have been very difficult for both 
operators and buyers due to the severe 
gales that have been lashing Britain. 
A large number of steamers due at 
Welsh ports have not arrived yet and 
several pits have been held up due to 
landslides on the railway lines, flooding 
of the workings and the general repair 
work always necessary after a short 
shutdown. In some cases the pits have 
been disabled due to gale damage to 
the compressed-air lines. A good part 
of January output is still unsold and 
much depends upon the weather. Busi- 
ness with Europe is slow, except that 
Spain is inquiring more actively. South 





Trade Is Fair at Hampton Roads 
With Strong Undertone 


Business at Hampton Roads was fair 
last week, with prices strengthened by 
a shortage of coal at piers due to the 
shutdown for the holidays. Coastwise 
business was fair, bunker movement 
good and foreign business indifferent 
with some coal moving on old contracts. 

A generally better outlook is seen by 
the trade, however, as business of the 
new year settled odwn. General ship- 
ping appears to be on the increase and 
bunker trade has been benefited thereby. 
The tone of the market is strong, and 
the trade was more optimistic than at 
any ‘time in the last few months. 


French Market Still Dormant; 
Wages Unchanged 


A holiday atmosphere of dullness 
persists in the French coal market. The 
demand for industrial coal continues 
weak and household fuels are relatively 




















American trade, however, is fairly lively. 

Trade in Newcastle is fair and there 
is sufficient demand to take all the coal 
available, which is very little. The 
north of Engiand always takes longer 
to recover from Christmas than Wales 
and not very much business will be done 
in Newcastle until near the middle of 
January. Prices are held steadily 
though future prospects are uncertain. 
There are no contracts worth reporting, 
the largest being an inquiry from Bor- 
deaux for 7,000 tons of Durham gas 
for February shipment. 

Because of pressure at ports efforts 
have been renewed to effect resumption 
of the three-shift working system. 

Production by the British collieries 
in the week ended Jan. 3, a cable to 
Coal Age states, was 3,921,000 tons, 
according to the official reports. This 
compares with an output of 3,433,099 
tons in the preceding week. 


the collieries and stationary at the 
traders. 

Miners’ wages in the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais are to be maintained at their 
present level for the first quarter of 
the year. Selling prices, therefore, 
will be unchanged during that period. 

There were rumors last week of a 
possible strike in the Sarre mines on 
Jan. 15, due to the refusal of the oper- 
ators to increase wages. It was feared 
that the agitation might spread to the 
railwaymen. Some profess to see the 
hand of Germany in the agitation as 
the cost of living in the Sarre is lower 
now than in March last, when wages 
were raised to their present level. 

In the first twenty days of December, 
France and Luxemburg were supplied 
with 452,000 tons of indemnity fuels, 
including 145,400 tons of coal, 277,000 
tons of coke and 28,800 tons of lignite 
briquets. 

Consideration is being given to the 
formation of a new society for the re- 
ception and sale of indemnity fuels in 













quiet. Stocks, however, are normal at France. The Minister for Public Works 
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would fix repartition and selling prices 
and the society would be authorized to 
purchase and resell German coals on 
its own account. The capital of the 
new society would be 16,000,000f. sub- 
scribed by equal shares by the French 
collieries, transport organizations (rail- 
ways, navigation companies, etc.), mer- 
chants and consumers. 

The O. R. C. A. received in December 
338,056 tons of Ruhr coke, or over 
10,900 tons a day. Arrivals are very 
very irregular and it is probable that 
the deficiency will not be covered this 
month. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 17, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Argentina: Tons 
Br. Str. Culcombe, for Buenos Aires. 6,643 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Islemoor, for Rio de Janeiro. 4,827 
Br. Str. Barrhill, for Rio de Janeiro. 6,382 
Br. Str. Recca, for Rio de Janeiro... 7,336 
Jap. Str. Malta Mau, for Rio de 
JANEITO cess aie ses thees ee ene 6,650 
Br. Str. Lavistan, for Rio de Janeiro. 5,845 


For Canal Zone: 
Amer. Barge Darien, for Nera da a 7,343 


Amer. Str. Ulysses, ‘for Cristobal . 112} 023 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Svartford, for Havana.... 3,233 





Nor. Str. Certo, for Nuevitas....... 3,099 
For Venezuela: 
Amer. Schr. Mary Bradford Prince, 
for 'Tucacas + . 2% ciclaiisiestereeeneee 1,484 
For West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Bygdoe, for Port of Spain.. 2,512 
Amer. Str. Levisa, for Kingston.. 2,193 
Dan. Str. Nordkap, for Fort “de 
EYance ss. 4 sce bine ee ene 5,038 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 

Br. Str. Briarpark, for Havana..... — 
Br. Str. Bedeburn, for Antilla...... —. 
FROM BALTIMORE 

For Uruguay: 
Gr. Str. Vasilevusa, for Montevideo. 6,002 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. reget Lamberts Pt.: Jan.8 Jan. 15 
Cars on hand.. Rs oo 1,149 1,351 
‘lonsion hand, 2.1), 6) ah een 74,803 79,936 
Tons dumped for week.. 120,628 125,791 
Tonnage waiting.. 10,000 2,0 
Virginian Piers, 8 Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on han RG 760 1,055 
Tonsonband...,.......7 0m 45,050 71,600 
Tons dumped for week.......... 119,802 177,411 
Tonnage waiting. . 10,592 3,401 
C.&O. en Newport b ‘News: 
Cars on hand.. : 227: 1,816 
‘Tons on hand) 3.8.0) ee 60,485 90,300 
Tons dumped for phat 81,214 72,669 
Tonnage waiting.. 15, 800 3,045 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

Jan. 10 Jan. 177 
Pool 9, New York.. ae HS 00 * 75@$5.00 
Pool 10; New York.. 4.55@ 4.70 jo 65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.40@ 4.55 i: 400 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia - 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia . 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ % 70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.35 
Pool 2 Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.25 4.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New Eee 4.80@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.65@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.80 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10; Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.40 
Pool 2; Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.25 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Jan.10 Jan.17f 


2{e es 27s.@27s.6d. 
16s.@16s.6d, 


Cardiff: 


Admiralty, large 
Steam smalls... . 


Newcastle: 
Best steams..... 18s.6d.@ 22s, 6d, 18s.3d. se: 6d. 
Best gas........ 21s.6d. 21s 
Best Bunkers. . 19s.@ 20s. 19s, © Ss, 


} Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in falics, 
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ALABAMA 


The Koppers Engineers of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have commenced work on 
the construction of 40 byproduct ovens 
for the Woodward Iron Co., at Wood- 
ward, according to announcement of 
Frank H. Crokard, president of the 
company. JBesides this contract the 
Koppers Engineers contracts with the 
Alabama By-Products Corporation and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
to erect ovens at a cost of about 
$4,000,000. 

The Moss-McCormick Co. has leased 
1,800 acres of coal lands from the fed- 
eral government in Fayette County for 
$85,000 and 10c. per ton royalty. The 
company announces that it will make 
ten openings on the property and will 
produce a large amount of coal daily. 
Tracks to the new mines will run from 
Carbon Hill, at which place the com- 
pany has opened offices. 





ILLINOIS 


The Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., 
with three or four operations in Madi- 
son and St. Clair county has recently 
appointed the Hedstrom-Schenck Coal 
Co., of Chicago, as exclusive sales 
agents for their coal. 


Mine No. 4 of the Saline County Coal 
Co., located seven miles west of Harris- 
burg, has resumed operations, with 375 
men working full time. 


The holdings of the Jackson Coal Co., 
near St. Louis, have been ordered sold 
Feb. 21 by the Federal District Court. 


. A new strip mine has been opened 
at Duquoin by R. L. Van Hoohen, of 
Herrin. The mine taps No. 6 vein, 9 ft. 
thick and under about 20 ft. of over- 
burden. Two large steam shovels have 
been put on the work and it is expected 
the mine will produce approximately 
300 tons per day. 


The Divernon mine of the Madison 
Coal Co. is now working for the first 
time in several months. More than 
800 men have gone back to their old 
employment at the mine. 





KANSAS 


Pit mules will no longer “do time” in 
the Kansas penitentiary at Lansing. A 
6-ton electric locomotive will replace 
the mules used to pull coal cars in the 
state prison mine. 


The Kansas charter board has 
granted a charter to the H. & H. Coal 
& Mining Co. of Mulberry, with a 
capitalization of $20,000. Dr. J. R. 
Hasson is president and W. L. McCul- 
lough is secretary-treasurer. It has 


purchased a slightly used steam shovel 
which it will use on a lease near Oska- 
loosa, Mo. 


KENTUCKY | 


As a holiday gift for its employees 
the Atlas Coal Mining Co., Inc., estab- 
lished a group insurance program 
which includes in its coverage about 
fifty workers for a total of $25,000 pro- 
tection. The offices of the Atlas com- 
pany are located at Middlesboro and the 
mine at Logmount, Ky. The insurance 
program was underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and 
provides individual protection ranging 
from $500 to $1,000 on a length of 
service basis. 


Wheeler Brothers, Lexington and 
eastern Kentucky operators, wanting 
a coal yard connection at Lexington, 
have purchased the yard of D. C. Frost 
& Co., which was started more than 
forty years ago. George Pilcher, who 
has been with the concern for thirty 
years, has been engaged under a three 
year contract as manager. 


Judge Charles H. Moorman has 
granted a temporary injunction to the 
Gibraltar Coal Mining Co. against 
striking miners, the union and its of- 
ficials, on complaint of the company 
that its miners were being scared from 
their work at the Brownie, Browns- 
ville and Holt mnies by intimidation. 
Ropes amd notes have been left at 
homes of those returning to the mines. 


William A. Clarke, Jr., head of the 
intelligence service department, Ken- 
tucky National Guard, after a survey 
of conditions in the western Kentucky 
strike zone, held that there was some 
intimidation of miners and of miners 
arriving in the field on trains but that 
the situation was not serious and that 
conditions are quiet in the fields. 





MINNESOTA 


No bids were offered Jan. 6 at the 
attempted public sale of the retail 
yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul be- 
longing to the Reeves Coal & Dock Co., 
so the sale was continued to Jan. 14. 





MISSOURI 


On Jan. 13 Arch Helm, of Lexington, 
was re-elected president of District 25, 
United Mine Workers, which includes 
practically all of Missouri and Leaven- 
worth County, Kansas. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Frank 
Bunch, Richmond; Secretary-treasurer, 
George Hepple, Moberly; District au- 
ditors, George Bell, Fleming; Charles 
H. Stafford, Huntsville, and Harry 


Williams, Richmond; International 
board member, Andrew Steele, Novin- 
ger. <A. G. Llewllyn, of Novinger, and 
Pat McKenna, of Lexington, were 
named district board members from 
subdistrict No. 2. 





NEW YORK 


Milton Harrison was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Coal & Iron 
National Bank of the City of New York 
on Jan. 18. Mr. Harrison is president 
of the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities; executive vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks and trustee 
of the Bowery Savings Bank. 


Robert R. Schote, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Coaldale Mining 
Co. of New York, associated with that 
concern continuously for over 23 years, 
and G. Mason Janney, formerly general 
manager of the Pennsylvania & West 
Virginia Co., with over 27 years con- 
tinuous service in the coal trade, have 
formed the Janney Coal Mining Co., 
with general offices at No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 


OHIO 


Four men were killed, two instantly, 
when a powder explosion occurred in 
the Cleveland & Western mine, south 
of Powhatan, Saturday night, Jan. 10. 
All of the bodies have been recovered. 
The dead: Charles Luxbacker, aged 42 
years, night foreman; William Payunk, 
aged 32 years; Andy Artor, aged 34 
years; William Bell, aged 26 years. 
Luxbacker and Payunk, company offi- 
cials say, were hauling 57 kegs of high 
explosive powder into the mine on a 
motor car. 


A three-day conference of deputy 
mine inspectors was held in Columbus 
Jan. 13 to 15, when many problems 
connected with the inspection of Ohio 
mines were discussed. The discussions 
were led by Jerome Watson, chief mine 
inspector. Installation of electric wir- 
ing with proper insulation and keeping 
oil stations on the outside rather than 
the inside of mines were two of the 
chief recommendations. Lot H. Jenkins, 
a deputy inspector, read a paper on 
“Mine Fires,’ and R. W. Smith spoke 
on “Dust Explosions.” Recommenda- 
tions of the conference will be presented 
to the Ohio Legislature for action. 


W. S. Dudley, of Lexington; John C. 
Gorman, of Lexington; Roy Carson, 
traffic manager of the Hazard and Ap- 
palachia Coal Operators Association; 
A. L. Allais, of Chicago, and Joe E. 
Johnston, of Hazard, met with local 
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members in Cincinnati on Jan. 9 to 
arrange for the annual meeting of the 
Hazard Coal Operators’ Association. 


E. C. Mahan, president of the South- 
ern Coal & Coke Co., presided at a 
meeting of the operating men and sales 
representatives of his company held 
recently in Cincinnati. W. G. Lantry, 
of Chicago, president of the Commer- 
cial Testing & Engineering Co., talked 
on “Combustion of Coal.” Meetings 
were held at the Hotel Gibson in Cin- 
cinnati and a banquet brought the 
sessions to a close. 


Burke H. Kenney, president of the 
Cincinnati Coal Exchange, has_ ap- 
pointed Julius H. Ratterman (chair- 
man), W. T. McElroy, Robert Dickson, 
John Hoffman and Charles Heitzman, 
as a committee to arrange for the 
annual meeting and banquet of the 
organization. 


The mine of the Starr-Jackson Coal 
Co., Jackson, which was forced into 
the hands of a receiver recently, is 
being operated by the Southern Coal 
Co. on a temporary arrangement. The 
mine is located in the Jackson field. 


The Gem Coal Co., at New Straits- 
ville, has been placed in operation after 
an idleness of several months, giving 
employment to 75 men. 


James Williamson, president of the 
Caledonian Coal Co., Columbus, has 
been made a defendant in two suits 
filed in the local courts by Otto Leaden- 
haus to recover $4,000 in a stock deal. 


Two mines operated by the Ohio 
Central Coal Co. and the Elm Coal Co., 
located near New Lexington, have re- 
sumed operations after an idleness of 
about 18 months. Employment is given 
to about 85 miners. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Seven hundred miners employed at 
the Valley Camp mine, New Kensing- 
ton, walked out on an unauthorized 
strike Jan. 7, alleging that the union 
rules had been violated by the op- 
erators. The local union opposed the 
strike and as a result each miner will 
be fined $1 a day. 


R. E. Howe, secretary of the South- 
ern Appalachian Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, was a recent visitor to the Cin- 
cinnati market in an effort to obtain 
closer co-operation between the me- 
chanical end and the sales departments 
of mines in that district. 


Approximately 20,000 tons of anthra- 
cite has been taken from the Susque- 
hanna River at Esby, Almedia, Berwick 
and Bloomsburg by dredgers during the 
last six months. The fuel is washed 
down from the collieries along the river 
banks and is easily salvaged from the 
river bed. Most of the coal is stored 
for use of large industrial plants in the 
region. Only smaller sizes are secured 
by dredging. 


Fire insurance agents in this state 
have ordered coal companies to replace 
all bare stovepipes that extended 
through the roofs of company houses 
with brick chimneys. In the Shamokin 
field the Girard estate has already 
started to put the orders into effect. 


COAL AGE 


H. B. Pearson, Jr., of Uniontown, 
assistant to General Superintendent 
John Sincock, of W. J. Rainey, Inc., has 
resigned his position and will remove 
to Troy, N. Y., where he has accepted 
a position with a large manufacturing 
concern. 


So far no arrests have been made in 
the dynamiting of the powder house at 
the Underwood mine of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. at Olyphant. The coal 
company officials were quoted after the 
explosion as stating that the explosion 
was caused by some of the striking 
miners. This was denied by the 
strikers’ leaders, who announced that 
the general grievance committee of the 
workers had offered a reward of $500 
for the arrest and conviction of those 
responsible for the outrage. 


More homes in Mahanoy Plane are 
to be torn down to pave the way for 
mining operations by the Girard estate. 
At one time there were fifty homes in 
the “foot” section of the town, but in 
the near future all but two of these 
will have disappeared. 


In order to accommodate many 
miners from the nearby towns who go 
to work in their autos, the Alliance 
Coal Co., at Middleport, has inaugurated 


a paving program of its own and is now | 


placing approaching roads in first class 
condition. 


Appointment of D. L. Davis as divi- 
sion engineer for the Susquehanna divi- 
sion of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
been announced at offices of the con- 
cern in Wilkes-Barre. He succeeds the 
late J. HE. Anderson. 


The Oakmont mine of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., at Barking, is on fire 
and officials fear the entire workings 
may be destroyed. Expert fire fighters 
from Pittsburgh are battling with the 
flames. Last fall the Oakmont mine 
was on fire and it was sealed in an 
effort to smother the blaze. When it 
was opened, however, fire broke out 
anew. z 


In a decision handed down last week 
by Judge Chase of Clearfield County, 
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Peter Mallon, a former organizer for 
the United Mine Workers, was given 
judgment for $543.15, against Presi- 
dent John Brophy, Secretary-treasurer 
Richard Gilbert and other officials of 
District No. 2. Mallon, who had been 
employed as an organizer in Somerset 
County during the strike in 1922 and 
alleged that he had been summarily 
dismissed and his claim was for two 
and one half months salary and ex- 
penses. The U. M. W. officials refused 
payment, claiming the right to suspend 
payment of workers during a strike 
period. 


Andrew Matti, vice-president of Dis- 
trict 7, United Mine Workers, who will 
succeed Thomas Kennedy as president 
of the district, was stricken seriously 
ill while en route from Florida to 
Hazleton on Jan. 14. He is in a hos- 
pital in Newark, N. Y. Mr. Matti served 
as vice-president of the district for 
twenty-nine years. He was in Florida 
recuperating from a recent operation. 
His condition is grave. 


The W. J. Rainey Co., which for sev- 
eral months has been shipping coal 
from its various plants in the Connells- 
ville coke region, last week fired most 
of the coke ovens at its several plants. 


Isaac Taylor, of Uniontown, presi- 
dent of the Snowdon Coke Co., who had 
his leg amputated a few weeks ago, is 
able to be about again, and is now 
visiting at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Samuel A. Gilmore, in Pittsburgh, 
Pas 


The American Coke & Fuel Corp., 
which resumed mining coal a couple of 
weeks ago, after being shut down for 
over a year, fired 40 coke ovens last 
week at its plant near Brownsville. 


Scranton coal operators are inter- 
ested in the proposed purchase of the 
abandoned Coleraine colliery owned by 
the Van Wickle estate and located 
about five miles out of Hazleton. The 
Coleraine, which was “finally” aban- 
doned some weeks ago after the last 
of three groups of operators had given 
it up as worked out, incidentally mak- 
ing some money removing the last of 


Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Tipple at Eureka Mine 


This operation of the Bertha-Consumers Co., located at Randall, near Morgantown, 


W. Va., is well equipped for the thorough preparation and screening of coal. 


are prepared: Block, egg, nut and slack. 


Four sizes 
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One of the New Roads in the Pocahontas Region 
The trip through the coal fields of McDowell County from Bluefieid to Welch, whether 


by the Peeled Chestnut or the Elkhorn Creek route, 
At one time an almost inaccessible country, 


equaled. 
are to be found anywhere. 


the coal, was inspected by engineers 
for the proposed purchasers. According 
to the report of the surveyors there is 
still much minable coal in the work- 
ings. There also is a large culm dump 
and a breaker on the property. 

Application has been made to Judge 
Eugene G. Baird, of Clinton County, 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Blanchard-Moshannon Coal Co., 
with operations at Karthaus, Clearfield 
County, and head offices in Pittsburgh. 
This company was organized a year 
and a half ago for the purpose of de- 
veloping a large coal tract. 





UTAH 


B. W. Dyer. chief mine inspector for 
Utah and local» representative of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has issued a 
report in which he says workable coal 
areas in Utah are estimated by him at 
13,130 square miles with 196,458,000,- 
000 tons. The report also states that 
more than 90 per cent of the coal mined 
in the state comes from Carbon County. 
The original coal deposits of Utah have 
been decreased but one-half of 1 per 
cent, it is estimated. 

R. M. McGraw, general superinten- 
dent of the United States Fuel Co., has 
gone East following a leave of absence 
of several months. Mr. McGraw has 
been in pcor health for the past few 
months. 

The Utah State Industrial Commis- 
sion has decided that the state coal 
mine inspector should reside in Carbon 
County, where the bulk of the coal 
mined in the state is produced, and 
hereafter Inspector John Crawford will 
make his headquarters at Price, the 
Carbon County seat. The move, it was 
stated, is in the interest of better in- 
spection and economy in time and 
traveling expenses. 

J. V. Reynolds, vice president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon and meeting of the Utah 
chapter recently held in Salt Lake 
City. Papers were given on safety 
regulations in Utah coal mines, after 


has a scenic character rarely 
it now has roads as good as 


which there was a discussion. O. 
Herres, of the United States Fuel Co., 
had charge of the program. Among 
those who gave papers were B. Y. Dyer, 
local federal mining inspector; A. C. 
Watts, chief engineer, Utah Fuel Co.; 
Daniel Harrington, consulting engineer; 
H. T. Plumb, prominent local electrical 
engineers, and others. It was an- 
nounced that the next gathering of the 
national body will be in Salt Lake City 
some time next summer. 


In his annual report B. W. Dyer, 
chief mine inspector of the state, com- 
ments, among other things, on mine 
inspections. “At present,” he says, 
“the state pays the salary of one coal 
mine inspector, and through a co-opera- 
tive agreement with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines the services of three of the 
bureau engineers have been secured, 
yet the mines have not had the proper 
inspection. The present agreement 
with the Bureau expires March 31, 
1925, and, if the state expects to con- 
duct its own coal mine inspection de- 
partment after that date, and do it 
with any degree of efficiency, there 
should be at least three coal mine 
inspectors, and, should the present 
arrangement be renewed, the state 
should furnish not less than two coal 
mine inspectors. At least 50 per cent 
of the large operating mines and a still 
larger percentage of the wagon mines 
of the state are operating in whole or 
in part on lands leased from the gov- 
ernment, hence, in directing the coal 
leasing of the federal government, the 
engineers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
will continue the inspection of these 
mines.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A grand jury in Kanawha County 
returned murder indictments against 
Dave Conley and James Carpenter, 
charging them with the death of W. S. 
Fraker in the Racoon mine shooting at 
Kayford on Dec. 16. The grand jury 
also returned an indictment against 
John McCormick as an accessory before 
the fact. After the trouble at Kayford, 
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when a group of ten miners were fired 
upon from ambush as they were being 
hoisted to a mine entrance, blood- 
hounds tracked Conley and Carpenter 
to the home of E. H. Wynn. A large 
number of shells were found by county 
officers at the foot of a large tree about 
50 yd. from the mine. 


Work of sinking three new coal 
shafts at a cost of several million dol- 
lars will be started at Mason City, by 
the Consolidated Coal Co., it was an- 
nounced Jan. 13. by W. W. Mullins, 
representative of the company. The 
new mines will be sunk in 25,000 acres 
of coal land owned in the county by the 
Rockefeller interests, through the sub- 
sidiary company, the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. 


Damage estimated at $2,000 to the 
aerial tramway of the Whiteman mine 
of the Clarksburg Big Vein Coal Co. 
near Wilsonburg was caused last week 
by an explosion of dynamite that shook 
office buildings in Clarksburg, more 
than three miles away. The explosion 
is the third one in recent months at 
the same mine. The blast is believed 
to be the result of trouble between the 
union and non-union miners of the cen- 
tral West Virginia coal region. The 
Whiteman mine has been working on 
an open shop basis and about sixty men 
are employed. 


The committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Morgan to recommend to the 
Legislature the proper location for the 
State Mining School held a meeting at 
Charleston on Jan. 15 for the purpose 
of preparing a final report to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. Senator A. 
L. Helmick, of Tucker County, is chair- 
man of the committee. Senator Hel- 
mick is engaged in the mining business. 


J. T. Dunigan, general manager of 
the’ Coal River Collieries Co., has 
characterized as absurd the statement 
of Percy Tetlow, acting president of 
District 17, that the mines of the com- 
pany are and have been shut down as 
the result of a strike. In denying the 
truth of Tetlow’s assertion Mr. Duni- 
gan declares: “Our records will show 
that not only was there no strike at 
Mine No. 4 on Dec. 12 but that on that 
date we had more men working there 
than we had had for some time. The 
number has varied but little.” 


Orders have been placed by the 
Island Creek Coal Co. for several 
storage-battery locomotives as well as 
for some Coppus mine ventilation sys- 
tems. 


J. C. McKinley and others of the 
Richland Coal Co., of Wheeling, who 
have taken over the properties of the 
Black Betsey Consolidated Coal Co., on 
the Kanawha River are proceeding 
with additional development, including 
a new steel tipple. 


Coppus blowers are being installed 
in the shaft mines of the Raleigh 
Wyoming Coal Co. at Glen Rogers, un- 
der the direction of General Manager 
Carl Schoiz. The blowers are to be 
used in driving out gas coming into 
the pit through fissures in the shaft 
walls. 

Leo P. Caulfield, of Clarksburg, re- 


ceiver of the Long Coal Mining Co., 
has sold to Herbert Van Fleet, secretary. 
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and general manager of the company, 
the Gladius mine located on the Balti- 
more & Ohio near Reynoldsville, for 
$40,000. There are approximately 560 
acres of Pittsburgh coal land in con- 
nection with the mine. The lease on 
the Phoenix mine, which the Long 
company holds, was purchased by Gor- 
don Dolan, superintendent of the com- 
pany, for $100. The mine is owned by 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co. The 
mine is in a tract of 521 acres. 


A washer for nut and slack is to be 
installed by the Winding Gulf Colliery 
Co. at Winding Gulf. The Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co. also intends to in- 
stall a Montgomery washer to wash 
about 1,200 tons a day. 


Sale of the holdings of the Harrison- 
Barbour Coal Co. to M. G. Sperry, of 
Clarksburg; Arthur Dayton, of Philippi, 
and Fred O. Blue, of Charleston, by 
special commissioners was not con- 
firmed by Judge Haymond Maxwell of 
the Harrison County Circuit Court on 
the ground that an adequate price had 
not been paid. Taney Harrison, of 
Clarksburg, and Kemble White, of 
Fairmont, special commissioners, had 
sold 1,900 acres of Pittsburgh coal land 
and 1,000 acres of Freeport coal to the 
parties named. After the sale the 
creditors brought suit against the pur- 
chasers. The coal lies in the Elk Creek 
and Brushy Fork sections of Harrison 
and Barbour counties. 


In discussing methods of mining 
which might be more conducive to the 
safety of coal miners, the Panhandle 
Mining Institute at a recent meeting 
devoted much time to the subject of 
rock dusting. The institute also dis- 
cussed the use of safety lamps and 
permissible powder and the sentiment 
was general that the Legislature ought 
to enact laws making the use of safety 
lamps and of permissible explosives 
compulsory. At the annual meeting of 
the institute, which was held on Jan. 21, 
officers were elected. 


The Rowmont Coal Co., of Hamilton, 
Ohio, has been granted a certificate of 
incorporation by the Secretary of State 
of West Virginia and has been author- 
ized to issue $50,000 in capital stock. 
This company was organized by George 
D. Rowland and others of Wheeling. 


Preparations are being made to re- 
sume operations on an open-shop basis 
at the No. 8 mine of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation near Farmington in 
Marion county. The mine has been 
closed since April 1, 1924. Notices 
have been posted that the mine will be 
started within a short time and offering 
employment to the old men at the 1917 
scale, which is in force at other mines 
of the company. A high wire fence 
like that at the Barracksville and 
Dakota mine settlements is being 
erected and a lighting system including 
a high-powered searchlight is being in- 
stalled. The Bethlehem Corporation 
operates a battery of coke ovens in 
conjunction with the No. 8 plant. It is 
not known whether or not the coke 
ovens will be put in blast. The No. 8 
mine—a shaft mine—operates in the 
Pittsburgh seam, producing a coal low 
in sulphur and generally available for 
the production of coke. 


COAL AGE 


CANADA 


T. W. Scott, formerly in the engi- 
neering department of the Canadian 
Collieries (D), Ltd., is now assistant 
superintendent for the Cadomin Coal 
Co. of Cadomin, Alta. 


As a result of a deputation of 
miners from the Mountain Park Coal 
district waiting upon the provincial 
government recently it is hoped that 
some form of hospital service will be 
established there soon. Four mining 
centers will benefit by such action, 
which is badly needed for emergency 
purposes. At present the nearest hos- 
pital is at Edson, and not infrequently 
cases have to suffer the long journey 
into Edmonton before receiving proper 
attention. Within a week after the 
petition was submitted, George Hoadley, 
Minister of Health, announced that the 
government hoped to provide a work- 
able plan whereby the responsibility 
for the upkeep of a hospital would fall 
upon the miners and operators, while 
the government probably would supply 
a cash grant on the basis of the number 
of patients treated. 


It is estimated that the coal output 
of British Columbia for 1924 will ap- 
proximate 1,968,767 tons, compared 
with 2,453,223 tons in 1923. The dif- 
ference is due to a shutdown of the 
collieries of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co. for about seven months owing to 
labor troubles. The decrease in the 
value of coal products in comparison 
with the previous year will amount to 
about 20 per cent. As it is estimated 
that the value of all the minerals pro- 
duced by British Columbia during 1924 
shows an increase of some 9 per cent 
over 1923 it will readily be seen that 
the falling off in coal output alone has 
prevented British Columbia making a 
remarkable showing in the growth of 
mining. 








Traffic 





Suspends New Alabama Coal Rate 


Proposed new coal freight rate sched- 
ules on the Illinois Central R.R. affect- 
ing the through rate on coal from cer- 
tain Alabama mines to various points 
of destination when the coal is made 
into coke in the Birmingham vicinity, 
were suspended from Jan. 12 to May 12 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in an order issued Jan. 10. 

The suspended schedules proposed to 
establish on coal from certain mines in 
Alabama, stopped for coking at Bir- 
mingham, North Birmingham, Ensley 
and Woodward, Ala., net rates lower 
than the regular coal rates, which the 
Illinois Central R.R. will protest from 
point of origin to the points named 
when coking privilege is used and the 
coke reshipped out over the Illinois 
Central within one year from date of 
the original inbound freight bill. This 
tariff also provides that the difference 
between the coal rate and the rate pro- 
tected will be refunded to the shippers 
of the out-bound coke. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has promoted J. C. Gutsch and F. A. 
Adams to become assistants to the 
freight traffic manager. 
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Calls Alabama Rates Too Low 


Alabama intrastate coal rates, espe- 
cially rates of the Birmingham district, 
are brought in issue in a petition filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Public Utilities Commission 
of the state of North Carolina. The 
complaint alleges that North Carolina 
industries are in competition with 
Alabama Industries; that coal is a 
basic commodity in operating indus- 
tries, and alleges that rates on coal 
from mines in Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia to North Carolina are 
higher, distances considered, as com- 
pared with rates from Alabama mines 
to Alabama industries. It is claimed 
that this is unjust discrimination to 
North Carolina consumers. The date 
of the hearing before the Interstate 
Commission has not been fixed. Mem- 
bers of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission will attend the hearing. 


er 
New Companies 








Two new coal companies recently char- 
tered were the Black Pearl Coal Co., at 
Coolidge, Ky., capital $50,000, by Henry 
Daab, W. R. Davies and G. M. Shoe- 
maker, and the United Coal & Coke Co., 
Louisville, capital $25,000, chartered DyY.C. 
L. Bell, Paul Winn and P. H. Hutchison, 
the debt limit being $25,000. 


John Conlon Coal Co., Hudson, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$750,000 by John Conlon, Hudson, treas- 
urer; Mary Conlon, Hudson, and William 
R. Conlon, Hudson, 


With a capital of $48,600, the Kentucky 
Coal & Land Co., Pikeville, Ky., has been 
incorporated by Ballard and Ella Wedding- 


baer J. L. Morgan and Rudolph Ruther- 
ord. 


The office of the Secretary of State at 
Frankfort, Ky., on Jan. 8 announced ap- 
proval of the following coal company 
charters: Puritan Coal Co., Bowling 
Green, capital, $30,000; James M. Thompson, 
T. B. Dixon and W. R. Gardner. The 
James Hatcher Coal Co., Big Shoals, capital 
$200,000; James Hatcher, J. B. Polley and 
Alpha R. Polley. The same men incor- 
porated the James Hatcher Land Co. ; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 








Coming Meetings 





American Management Association. An- 
nual convention, Jan. 28-30, Hotel Astor 
New York City. Managing director, W. J 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. Hicks, 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 Otis: 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13,. 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 10, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Wa. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 
safety measures. Benedict Shubart, secre- 
en SG ecg tes dr 520 Boston Bldg., Denver, 

olo. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal-. 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St, New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
89th St., New York City. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary 
C. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 


» 
. 
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New Equipment 





Carbon Dioxide Indicator Has 
Renewable Cartridge 


A simple and inexpensive CO; instru- 
ment especially for small power plants 
has been developed by the Uehling 
Instrument Co., Paterson, N. J. 

The instrument consists of two prin- 
cipal parts, the actuating device, or 





Aspirator and Indicator 


The absorbent cartridge used with this 
device is readily renewable. Variations in 
pressure on the manometer indicate the 
percentage of COz in the flue gas. 


CO. meter, and the gage, or indicator. 
The flue gas flows through the CO. 
meter continuously, developing a chang- 
ing pneumatic pressure within it, the 
magnitude of the changes depending 
on the percentage of CO: present in 
the gas. The CO: is absorbed in a dry 
cartridge placed in the meter. The 
absorption of CO. causes a shrinkage 
of the gas flowing through the meter 
and hence a reduction in the pneu- 
matic pressure. The indicator shown 
at the right of the figure consists 
simply of a manometer containing a 
glass tube filled with colored liquid, 
which changes its level according to 
the pneumatic pressure applied to it. 
A scale beside the indicating manom- 
eter is graduated in percentages of CO:. 

A simple steam or water aspirator is 
used to draw the gas from the boiler, 
through the meter, a large quantity 
of gas being bypassed around the 
meter at the same time. The suction 
from the aspirator is maintained con- 
stant by a simple hydrostatic regu- 
lator consisting of a closed vessel filled 
with water, the space above which is 
connected with the aspirator. An air 
inlet pipe extends into the water to a 
point near the bottom of the vessel and 
is so arranged that air may be drawn 





in through the bottom of this pipe and 
caused to bubble up through the water 
under the effect of the suction above 
the water. This bubbling air auto- 
matically prevents the suction from in- 
creasing beyond the point for which the 
regulator is designed. The water level 
in the regulator is kept constant by a 
fixed overflow. The absorbent cart- 
ridges used with the instrument are 
each guaranteed for a life of 1,200 per 
cent hours and are readily renewable 
by removing the clamp and cover from 
the chamber shown at the left of the 
instrument and inserting a new cart- 
ridge. 

The instrument employs the ‘“Pyro- 
porus” filter, which is placed on the 
end of the sampling line within the 
boiler setting to exclude soot and ash. 
A secondary filter removes the sul- 
phuric acid fog from the gas and tends 
to dry it, thus preventing corrosion of 
the sampling line. A _ corresponding 
instrument of the recording type is 
also being introduced. 


Fast and Accurate Grinder 
For Use in Small Shop 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co., Towson, Md., has announced an 
addition to its line of portable electric 
tools in the form of an electrically- 
driven bench or pedestal grinder for 
sharpening twist drills. This grinder 
will quickly and accurately grind 
straight or taper shank twist drills up 
to %-in. diameter. 

The twist drill is fed to the cup 
grinding wheel by means of a microm- 
eter-screw feed. No adjustments are 
necessary for grinding different sizes 
of twist drills, compensation for this 
being made in the design. 


MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Heretofore, the small machine shop 
has had to depend upon free-hand 
methods of grinding twist drills be- 
cause they could not obtain a reason- 
ably priced machine to do the job 
quickly and accurately. The 6-in. twist 
drill grinder fills a long-felt need and 
its use will insure twist drills being 
ground at the right angle, with proper 
clearance and with both cutting tips 
exactly the same _ length. Correct 
grinding will not only make the twist 
drill cut faster and truer but will also 


Sharpens Drills 
Properly 


With this 
grinder it will be 


an easy matter to 
sharpen drills so 
that they will cut 
quickly and not 
break. 


sya 


better the performance and increase the 
life of drill machines. 

The twist drill grinder is furnished 
complete with one _ general-purpose 
grinding wheel, one cup wheel, one tool 
rest, two wheel guards, electric switch 
in base and electric cable fitted with 
attachment plug. It can be plugged 
into a lamp socket and is ready to run 
when received. A pedestal with water 
pot for conveniently mounting the 
grinder in the tool room or machine 
shop is also provided. 





Tire Heater Is Equipped 
With Vacuum Torch 


A tire-heating unit designed to op- 
erate without pressure on the oil tanks 
or hose lines and which, it is claimed, 
cannot blow up or cause fires, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The unit is a recent addition to the 
line of the Mahr Manufacturing Co., 





Assembled Heating Units 


These parts are placed around the tire 
and confine the flame so that it will do its 
work quickly, 


Minneapolis, Minn. The tire heater is 
used in connection with the company’s 
No. 101 Mahrvel safety vacuum tank, 
which has been approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It is made up of a light 
stand, a special nozzle and steel hous- 
ing. The housing is assembled by sec- 
tions around the periphery of the tire 
to be removed, and two flames, from 
the bottom of the tire and in opposite 
directions, are forced around its entire 
circumference within the housing. The 
greater part of the heat is confined to 
the rim, and it is claimed that the heat- 
ing is unusually rapid. 

This combination torch and _ tire 
heater is adapted to a variety of uses 
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Complete Equipment for Heating Steel Tires 
Aside from being used to heat tires, such an outfit as this can be used for thawing 


frozen pipe lines. 


The torch may be used also for starting a fire 


in the furnace of a steam locomotive. 


at mine shops. In thawing out locomo- 
tive ash pans, hoppers and other frozen 
parts it is said that the time required 
is but a few minutes as compared with 
hours when using steam. The torch 
may be used to light the fires in the 
furnaces of locomotives, in which serv- 
ice it is also a time saver. Other uses 


include the heating of parts to be 
straightened and preheating of parts to 
be welded. For thawing out frogs, 
switches and other mechanism around 
the shops, the compressed air may be 
supplied from the air-brake pump on a 
locomotive if other sources of such 
power are not available. 





Doubly-Connected Breakers 


Double-pole ‘“interlocked-trip” and 
“shock-proof” circuit breakers are new 
types being placed on the market by 
the Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broad- 
way, New York. The interlocked-trip 
breaker is so arranged that the two 
poles are closed independently and suc- 
cessively. Should an overload exist 
the pole first closed will open as soon 
as the second pole is closed, and after 
both poles are closed if an overload 
should occur both poles will open simul- 
taneously. This type of breaker is 
intended for use largely on motor and 
feeder circuits in place of switches and 
fuses. 

“Shock-proof” circuit breakers are 
intended for operation under conditions 
of excessive vibration or subjection to 
mechanical shocks as to cause unde- 
sired opening. Any listed standard 
type circuit breaker can be supplied 
with shock-proof attachments to meet 
any requirements. It is said that the 
addition of this attachment does not 
alter materially the appearance, size 
or method of operation. 








Recent Patents 





Miner’s Tool; 1,504,808. William N. 
Brown, Tilden, Tl. Aug. 12,1924, Vriled 
Jan. 11, 1923; serial No. 612,120. 

Coal-Distilling Apparatus; 1,505,057. W: 
FB. Nagel, Ensley, Ala. Aug. 12, 1924. 
Filed April 19, 1922; serial No. 555,555. 

Smothering Shothole Fires; 1,504,824. 


Hermann Kruskopf, 
Aug. 12, 1924. 
No. 465,765. 


Apparatus for 


) Dortmund, Germany. 
Filed April 30, 1921; serial 


Removing Seale f 
Boilers; 1,505,084. Dale L. Breed, MEOH 
deroga, N. Y. Aug. 19. 1924. Filed Feb. 
24, 1922; serial No. 538,970. 


Loading Machine; 1,505,476. Jacob M. 
London, Brookville, Pa., assignor of one- 
half to George M. Crawford, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Aug. 19, 1924. Filed July 28, 1919; 
serial No. 313,818. Renewed March 20, 
1924. 


Miner’s Carbide Lamp; 1,505,617. Archie 
Atkins, Glen Ferris, W. Va. Aug. 19, 
1924. Filed Nov. 1, 1922; serial No. 598,449. 


Metal Mine Tie; 1,505,807. Justus J. 
Ross, Huntington, W. Va. Aug. 19, 1924. 
Filed March 19, 1924; serial No. 700,352. 

Cutting Machine; 1,506,195. Hess P. 
Morgan, Lisbon, Ohio. Aug. 26, 1924. Filed 
Jan./31, 1923; serial No. 616,039. 

Attachment for Miners’ Cap; 1,506,608. 
Frank Bayer, Majestic, Ky. Aug. 26, 1924. 
Filed Dec. 31, 1923; serial No. 683,772. 

Charging Station for Storage Battery Lo- 
comotives; 1,506,848. Raymond Mancha, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Mancha Storage 
Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 2, 1924. 
Filed Sept. 12, 1923; serial No. 662,211. 

Mining Machine; 1,507,421. Richard Peale, 
St. Benedict, Pa., assignor to Rembrandt 
Peale, St. Benedict, Pa. Sept. 925) 924) 
Filed March 24, 1921; serial No. 454,986. 

Spiral Separator; 1,507,890. Frank Par- 
dee, Jr., Hazleton, Pa., assignor to Anthra- 
cite Separator Co., Hazleton, Pa. Sept. 9, 
1924. Filed July 28, 1923; serial No. 
654,308. 

Clamshell Bucket; 1,508,037. Wm. M. 
Venable, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Blaw- 
Knox, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept. 9, 1924. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1923; serial No. 678,374. 


Apparatus for Loading Coal; 1,508,115. 
Frank EH. Mueller, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. Sept. 
9. Filed Aug. 7, 1922; serial No. 580,951. 


Mine Car; 1,508,123. Erskine Ramsay, 
Birmingham, Ala. Sept. 9, 1924. Filed 
Oct. 21, 1921; serial No. 509,436. 


Coal or Other Mineral Washing 
ratus; 1,508,176. Antoine France, 
Belgium. Sept. 9, 1924. Wiled 
1920; serial No. 349,119. 

Method for Forming Drill Bits; 1,508,268. 
James J. Brossoit, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sept. 9, 1924. Filed April 2, 1923; serial 
No. 629,530. 

Mining and Loading Machine; 1,508,633. 


Appa- 
Liege, 
‘ebay 45 


A ype Af ee ee Sewickley, Pa. Sept. 16 
1924e ss PiledeeOct, 9). 1917: serial ; 
195,560. aN! 

Air-Lift Pump; 1,508,667. John Oli- 
phant, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Sullivan 


Machinery Co.; Chicago, Ill. Sept, 16, 1924 
Filed July 29, 1919; serial No. 313,997. Re. 
newed Feb. 11, 1924. : 
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Trade Literature 





100 and 1 Ways to Save Money with 
Portable Air Power. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. Pp. %27 -8xil dn.ceallue- 
trated. Complete and up-to-date descrip- 
tion of portable air compressors and the 
air tools and labor-aiding methods made 
possible by them. 


Robertson Glazing Construction. The 
Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog 74. 
Pp. 36; 8x11 in.; illustrated. Distinguish- 
ing characteristics, various forms and four 
outstanding advantages are described, in- 
oe information on asbestos-protected 
metal. 


Modern Transportation for the Coal In- 
dustry. General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. Pp. 31; 7%x102 in.; illustrated. In- 
cludes data representing a year’s investi- 
gation applying to local transportation 
problems of all divisions of the coal indus- 
try, including references and recommenda- 
tions on equipment and methods. 


Turning Slush Into Profit. The Dorr 
Co., New York City, N. Y. Pp. 16; 734x103 
in.; illustrated. The recovery of fine coal 
and waste water at coal mineS are de- 
seribed. ; 


Dorreco Diaphragm Pumps. The Dorr Co. 
New York City, N. YY.” Bulletiny13.) Pp. 
20; 74x10% in.; illustrated. Uses and con- 
struction of both suction and pressure 
pumps are described; tables of capacities, 
lists of parts and instructions for installing 
and operating each type are included. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
issued bulletin No. 2,055, describing “Ark- 
tite” plugs and receptacles, and bulletin 
No. 2,061, describing condulets with remov- 
able side plates. The former is a four- 
page folder and the latter measures 34x6 in. 


The Condensed Catalog of Mechanical 
Stokers, compiled by the Stoker Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. Pp. 32; 
8% x 11- in.; illustrated. This book is 
unique in that it is a catalog of the various 
competitive manufacturers of mechanical 
stokers. 


Agathon Alloy Steels. The Central Steel 
Co., Massillon. Ohio. Pp. 48; 4% x 7 in.; 
illustrated. Charts showing strength of 
this steel and tables of weight also are 
included. 


Floor Operated Electric Hoists. Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y. —Bulletin «71. 9 -Ppeb9 aoa 
illustrated. Contains descriptive informa- 
tion on mechanical details, adaptability 
and application of these hoists and includes 
dimensions, prices and other data useful 
to the engineer. 


N. S. Greensfelder, of the Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., has recently 
written a booklet on Safety in the Use of 
Explosives, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the above address. 





Publications Received 





Annual Report of W. M. Stewart, Director 
of the Census, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. Pp. 34; 6x9 in. 


Annual Report of Herbert Hoover, Seere- 
tary of Commerce, for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. Pp. 202; 6x9 in.; tables. 
In four parts, as follows: Economie Prog- 
ress, Elimination of National Waste, Legis- 
lative Recommendations and Condensed 
Bureau Reports. 


Power Studies in Illinois Coal Mining, by 
Arthur J. Hoskin and Thomas Fraser. 
Prepared under a co-operative agreement 
between the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois, the Tlli- 
nois State Geological Survey and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 144. Pp. 
82; 6x9 in.; tables and illustrations. 


Industrial Coal Purchase, Delivery and 


Storage. Report of the American Engineer- 
ing Council. Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey 
St., New York City. Pp. 4195" 6x9" ing 


illustrated. Price, $5. 


Annual Report of the New York State 
Se Commission, 1923. Pp. 585; 6x9 in.; 
ables. 


Estimation of Underground Oil Reserves 
by Oil-Well Production Curves, by Willard 
W. Cutler, Jr., Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bulletin 228. Pp. 114; 6x9 dries 
tables and illustrations, 
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Not to Leave the Other Undone 


HERE is some fear that the operator who has 

introduced rock dusting will not realize that, when 
he has done all that can be expected in this direction, 
there are still dangers of an explosion at the face that 
may result in a sufficiently severe explosion to kill many 
men and fill the mine with a deadly percentage of 
carbon monoxide. He cannot afford to risk such a re- 
sult, especially where firedamp is present. 

Sprinkling of cutterbars, of bug dust, mine faces and 
mine cars is needed to complete the program of safety 
from explosions. We cannot afford to rock dust and 
leave the face unsprinkled. The cars must be sprayed 
with water to prevent a distribution of coal dust that 
otherwise would soon make of no avail the rock-dust 
program. “Let us be safe everywhere,” is the needful 
resolution—at the face, in the haulageway and in the 
returns. Anything less than that is not safety. An 
explosion is still an explosion even if extinguishel near 
its source. 

The article by E. W. Davidson and A. F. Brosky in 
a recent issue is timely. Let us beware of believ- 
ing that curbing an explosion in one place means safety 
in places where it is not curbed. The only explosion 
that is safe is one that does not occur. 








Reasons for Lower Tonnage 


N A YEAR LIKE that just passed, the mine that 

does not have good coal has a difficult time selling 
its product and consequently many of the high-ash 
mines are eliminated or work irregularly. The coal 
shipped to market, therefore, in 1924 was of greater 
purity than in the years that immediately preceded it. 
In fact that accounts for part of the greater efficiency 
in the use of coal of which we hear much. Coal which 
is clean is more completely burned than a high-ash 
coal and yields in the furnace heat units out of propor- 
tion to the relation between the theoretical calorific 
values of the two fuels. With dirty coal more is lost 
to the ash pit and more air must be used, for it needs 
a better draught. This air carries heat up the stack. 

Last year’s coal also was not only cleaner but lower 
in volatile constituents, consequently it gave more heat 
per ton. A great proportion came from the fields min- 
ing low- and medium-volatile fuels. Furthermore, the 
miner was more readily disciplined and in consequence 
produced better coal. The operator also doubtless used 
more care in the cleaning of his coal in the washery, 
on the picking table and in trimming the railroad cars. 
Would it be too much to say that the effective result of 
the bad market on the efficiency of the coal sold was 
to decrease the tonnage about 4 of the 13 per cent 
recorded? 

This in its turn had its effect on the fuel used by the 
railroads, for they hauled less coal by reason of this 
fact and so needed less to do that work. They also 


transported it with less interruption and delay, thus 
again saving coal. On the other hand the coal was 
probably hauled a greater distance in 1924 than in 
preceding years and thus more coal was used in the 
transporting of it. 


It’s a Tough Struggle, Mates 


OMETHING is going on among the Mine Workers’ 

leaders in Illinois, strongest of mine labor strong- 
holds. The state has gone through a hard 1924 and 
faces a hard 1925 in spite of the undeniable fact that 
industry is going to take a great deal of coal during 
the next twelve months. It is hard enough on oper- 
ators; but it is the miners we are thinking of just 
now. We have heard some most conciliatory language 
from Illinois union leaders recently, especially from 
Vice-President Harry Fishwick and from President 
Frank Farrington, who, at the recent Illinois safety 
conference, admitted he had defended contract-breaking 
miners who were without defence, but that today that 
sort of thing is gone forever. 

And now President Farrington is trying his best to 
awaken his men to action. They must do something 
to save themselves from plain starvation and the col- 
lapse of their union. He can’t make the suggestions. 
They would decapitate him for proposing anything that 
sounded like concessions to their harassed employers. 
The proposals must come from them. How bring them 
around to make such proposals? That is the issue. 

Farrington began his best efforts in that direction 
at the last state convention, when he told his men 
that they are so hard put he could think of no way 
by which they could hold their jobs and their wages 
unless giant power plants were to be built at mines 
and power consumption to be multiplied many fold. 
The response from the rank and file was hardly notice- 
able. Now Mr. Farrington comes out again warning 
his men that something must be done. He wants a sci- 
entific survey of the industry in Illinois made by com- 
petent engineers and scientists such as compose the 
American Economic Association to find ways and means 
of increasing the consumption of Illinois coal by new 
methods. 

In the official newspaper of the Illinois Mine Work- 
ers, the proposal is set forth. The wind-up is vital. 
All of the well-known union theories for the remedy of 
coal’s ills are set up and knocked down. The state- 
ment then closes with this: “It would be well for our 
members to put on their thinking caps and furnish their 
answers to the question: ‘How can the cost of Illinois 
coal at the mine be reduced to the point where it can 
compete with Kentucky coal in the Chicago market 
without reducing the wages of Illinois miners?’ ” 

Thus President Farrington puts it up to them. These 
giant power schemes are far in the future. What are 
the miners going to do right now? They well know 
how they could reduce the cost of Illinois coal by agree- 
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ing to important changes in their working agreement 
and by other concessions. But that would be receding. 
Farrington cannot advise it. But he knows it must 
be done. How soon will the miners wake to action? 


Country Folk 


ETWEEN COUNTRY folk and city folk there is 

little difference in intelligence; in fact the man who 
lives in the country being dependent largely on his own 
wits is better rounded and more intelligent in vconse- 
quence. But there are intellectual disadvantages never- 
theless. In areas where population is congested many 
industries having a variety of needs are congregated. 
Each industry out of its peculiar difficulties develops a 
technique whether in the country or in the city. 

Thus coal mining developed the metallic rail, and, 
in a large degree and for its own use, the steel tie. 
It discovered the steam engine, the plunger pump, the 
electric locomotive and the fan. Even the steam engine 
and the gas retort were introduced by mining engineers. 
The beginnings of many of our industrial developments 
came from the mine. But it remained for the congeries 
of other industries to make these equipments more ef- 
ficient. 

Men in the cities are more cognizant of industrial 
progress because they learn what other industries than 
their own are doing. They mingle with men having 
problems of their own, and progress is more rapid. 
The mining man, brilliant in improvisation, is deprived 
of the power of imitation, not having others to copy. 
He is likely, therefore, to lag behind. His progress, 
except so far as it comes from his own inherent genius, 
spurred on by his own peculiar problems, is likely to lag. 

The industries in the cities, contiguous as they are to 
one another, are mutually stimulating, among other rea- 
sons because the directors and presidents of industries 
in a city are the prime movers in other industries and 
so readily transfer from one branch of industry what 
they find in another. The engineers in one line of 
manufacturing are often engineers for other lines. 
They, therefore, are not slow to shift their experience 
from one form of their endeavor to another. 

Furthermore, because in cities are congregated that 
large body of experimenters, students and investigators, 
which every civilized country possesses, it is in cities 
largely that progress is made. The coal field needs to 
remember this, and be forehanded in learning what 
other industries are doing. The other lines of business 
have their peculiar problems. Out of these come new 
devices and particular studies that, while peculiarly ap- 
plicable perhaps to any one kind of industry, are likely 
to be greatly helpful to mining engineers of all kinds. 

In many cases the needs of an industry are so great 
for some certain form of development that the manu- 
facturer’s engineers, who make a study of that industry, 
can spend money in research to find means for providing 
for those needs, the companies can afford to purchase, 
test and develop that equipment and the coal industry 
would do well to be alert to all those developments, many 
of which will have a value in coal operations little less 
important than in the originating industry. 

The study of these advances is the duty of every 
mining engineer. He should not wait for the manufac- 
turer to discover the value of his device to the coal 
industry, much less should he resist the introduction 
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because it has had its origin and development in an 
alien industry or industries. The laws of nature are 
the same everywhere; adhesion, cohesion, friction, grav- 
ity, chemical, electrical and magnetic phenomena, also 
human psychology do not vary in substance from place 
to place; so there is no reason why the experience of 
one should not be permitted to bear on the problems of 
another. 


Disgruntled Consumers 


ABITS are hard to change. Salesmen recognize 

this condition and term it “buying resistance.’ 
However, sometimes a salesman discovers: a converse 
situation which we may be pardoned for terming “buying 
assistance.” The prospect is eager to buy; he doesn’t 
need to be sold. He doesn’t have to be told that the prod- 
uct is better than some other used for the same purpose; 
he seems not to care. It may cost him more than the 
competitive product; it may not give as good service; 
it may give him constant trouble; he doesn’t even in- 
quire. He is in the market for the product and doesn’t 
need a selling talk. 

Some consumers feel that way about oil. They have 
bought a bad quality of coal, and they are “sore clear 
through.” No argument is necessary. They are com- 
pletely “sold on” oil, and they make no inquiries. It is 
useless to tell them that the coal they have just bought 
is not representative of the usual product of*the coal 
mine, that their particular dealer is dishonest or un- 
fortunate and has bought from a dishonest producer. 
The consumer sees slate or bone in his coal, and that is 
evidence enough for him. He is willing to be a victim 
even, so long as he is the victim of his own judgment 
and not of some unscrupulous salesman. 

Once provided with an expensive equipment, he is set 
in his determination to use it. Oil deliveries may be 
slow and uncertain; the power may fail that operates 
his oil furnace, and he and his family may go cold, 
but he has spent his money and he has told his friends 
that he will not burn coal. He is determined to teach 
the “coal barons” a lesson. He is economical and per- 
haps not too happily situated financially, so he does not 
want to make changes in his furnace. He remembers 
that he might go cold if he had coal like Mr. So-and-So 
furnished him. So he “stays put.” 

The better way for the operator is to endeavor to 
prevent him getting such coal by creating in the in- 
dustry a better sense of the importance of clean coal, 
by keeping control of culm banks that might be shipped 
to market improperly cleaned, by purchasing other ref- 
use banks that might fall in bad hands and by advo- 
cating a system of inspection that will enable him to 
say that his coal is inspected and is clean. The dealers 
in anthracite should do something to eliminate dishonest 
dealers and producers as far as that can be done law- 
fully. And, further, they should improve their own 
standards. 

There is too much variation in the price of independ- 
ent coal. The difference is so great as to suggest 
improper preparation, and the public has a right to be 
protected against those who look upon coal production 
as a means of fleecing the public. The situation of the 
anthracite industry, threatened as it is by oil, speaks 
loudly and insistently in favor of some more active 
effort to rid the market of bad coal. 
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Reducing Costs by Proper 


Supervision of 


Electrical Equipment 
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HE mine electrical engineer’s job 

is not so much to have repairs 

made as to prevent their occurrence, 

to keep the machine fine and fit 

rather than to wait till it has be- 
come sick. 


Keep Records of Your Equipment, of Special Jobs to Be Performed, 
of Costs — Exhibit Economy as Well as Advocate It— Use 
Motors Having Reasonable Over-Capacity but Not Too Large 


By J. H. EDwWarps 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 
Huntington, W. Va. 


coal mining yearly enhances the importance of 

electrical and mechanical costs in the total ex- 
pense of producing a ton of coal. It behooves the 
operator to know that he has the right man supervising 
the utilization of power and the maintenance equip- 
ment, also that he has the mine organization arranged 
and instructed so far as is practicable, so that this 
man can be rightfully held responsible for the efficient 
use and repair of all machinery. 

Too often the electrical man and, sometimes, his 
superior does not realize that this department should be 
charged with the duty of cutting operating cost and 
of spending money judiciously for new equipment as 
well as for the making of running repairs. The wide- 
awake electrical man who is handling his work in a 
creditable manner and who is keeping himself well 
informed regarding new development is a busy fellow, 
and therefore has little time left to think or learn 
about the business end of coal mining. Every once 
in a while he should be reminded that if the company 
is to prosper he must do his part to keep the production 
20st below the market price. 

It is gratifying to note that the electrical man is 
dyeing looked upon more and more as a preventer rather 
than as a doctor of “sick” machinery. In the past 
shere were many operators who engaged their electrical 
nen solely with the intention of having some one on 
he job to repair machinery that had broken down. 
“hey believe that the more time these men were busy 
nd the harder they worked, the better men they were 
or the job. A breakdown was a regular occurrence 
nd something to be expected, rather than expensive 
‘vidence that the electrical engineer and his assistants 
‘ere performing inefficiently their duties of operating 
(nd caring for the equipment under their charge. 

. The progressive coal operator of today pays his 
| ectrical man with the exceptation that he will avoid 
jfeakdowns as far as possible and will repair those 
tat occur in such a way that further trouble will be 
roided or at least so that a re-occurrence of trouble 
ill be delayed as long as can be reasonably expected. 
€ realizes that every breakdown has a reason, either 
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Notrr—Article read at the fourth annual convention of the West 
rginia-Kentucky Association of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
\gineers, Huntington, W. Va., and entitled, ‘Reducing Costs by 
oper Supervision of Electrical and Mechanical Equipment.” 
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avoidable or unavoidable, and that comparatively few 
are of the latter class. 

Some of the ways in which electrical men can im- 
prove their efficiency, help to increase production, and 
reduce production costs, will now be considered. Per- 
sonal efficiency leads in importance, and therefore the 
items which fall under this head will be discussed before 
passing to those of a strictly engineering nature. 


INTEREST IN WoRK NECESSARY 


A man must have a real interest in his work; other- 
wise time drags, the work is drudgery, and the em- 
ployer gets small value for the salary paid. It is ques- 
tionable if a man can acquire an interest in his work 
by deliberate cultivation. It is a matter of environment, 
of recognition for achievement and perhaps of material 
reward. It appears that this phase—interest in the 
work—is one in which the employer can do the most 
toward correcting. By material reward is not meant 
salary paid but rather some form of profit to the elec- 
trical man which depends directly upon the prosperity 
of the company or inversely upon the electrical depart- 
ment cost. Recently I noted a case where the head of 
a coal company’s electrical department seemed to take 
an exceptional interest in his work and found that this 
man owned several shares of the company stock. 

Few in the operating organization have more varied 
duties than the electrical man, and therefore it is 
important that he be systematic; in other words he 
should use his head and spare his feet. The possession 
of equipment records which give the name plate data 
and perhaps the principal dimensions of each piece of 
machinery is an evidence of system. The records may 
consist of no more than pencil notations in a time book 
or may consist of typewritten loose-leaf sheets. The 
idea is the same. These records afford a place to store 
the kind of information which is often needed and which 
sometimes cannot be obtained without much time and 
effort. 

I recall a chief electrician who handled his work by 
making notes of every special job which he thought 
should be done and who then consulted this list and 
picked out the most important whenever the run of 
urgent work slackened sufficiently so as to afford an 
opportunity to attack this special job. The electrical 
engineer had been urging this man for several weeks 
to complete a certain piece of work of this kind. Fi- 
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nally, when the argument got rather warm, the chief 
electrician produced his list and then asked the elec- 
trical engineer if his pet job, the completion of which 
he was urging, was half as important as many that 
were on the waiting list. As a result the electrical 
engineer was convinced that the chief electrician was 
not asleep on the job but instead was getting the work 
done as fast as his force of men would permit. 

Every man should cultivate thoroughness. The mine 
electrical man is often confronted with what appear to 
be peculiar actions of his circuits and equipment and 
he should make a real effort to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of each as it occurs. It is only by this 
persistance in getting to the bottom of things that he 
will elevate himself from the cut-and-try type of man. 

The work should be handled continually in such 
a way that a new man could step in, at any time, and 
take it over without difficulty. Other men in the de- 
partment should be taken into his confidence, and impor- 
tant information should be recorded in some other place 
that in the brain of the chief electrician. Sketches of 
important circuits which are difficult to trace and sim- 
ilar information should be prepared and filed where 
quickly available to anyone called upon to make repairs. 
You have all seen the man who believes that the way 
to hold a job is to keep everything under his own hat, 
so that only with considerable difficulty can anyone step 
in and take charge of the work. He may hold the job 
by such methods but he is doing the very thing that is 
most likely to stop him from stepping out of the job 
and into a better one. 


PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH 


The electrical engineer should set a good example 
also to those in his department. For instance, it is 
almost useless to preach to others the necessity for 
saving electricity by turning off unnecessary lights, 
when you do not turn them off yourself. The same 
is true regarding the conservation of material. A man 
should never pass a trolley clamp, hanger or other 
valuable material lying where it is likely to be buried 
or lost to use and yet expect others to pick it up. It is 
often said of the great railroad and shipyard builder, 
Collis P. Huntington, that when inspecting his mam- 
moth shipbuilding operation at Newport News, Va., he 
never passed by even a rivet that he thought was likely 
to be lost. Instead, he would pick it up and put it in 
a conspicuous place and at the time say to anyone who 
happened to be with him or nearby, “If that was a 
nickel it wouldn’t have been left there.” 

It seems fitting to remind electrical and mechanical 
men that more smiling explanation and less rebuke will 
help to promote respect for mine equipment. Generally 
those operating machinery do not report to the elec- 
trical department and therefore must be treated diplo- 
matically. It is worth much to have the friendship of 
these fellows. By co-operating with the repair depart- 
ment they can do wonders toward reducing the cost of 
equipment upkeep. 

Sometimes it is well for the electrical man to ask 
himself this question, “Am I handling my work or 
department in the same way that I would if I owned 
this mine?” Such an analysis would in many cases pre- 
vent him from making an unjustifiable expenditure that 
will eliminate some minor aggravation or to carry 
through some pet idea. 

One more personal efficiency item which should be 
mentioned is the need for persistence in following out 
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Actual Charts of Voltage Delivered 


These were taken at about the same point in a mine. The 
upper which shows an average of about 180 volts was taken 
to prove the necessity of a larger feeder. The lower, averag- 
ing about 230 volts, was taken under the same load conditions 
but after the new feeder was installed. 


a good idea. Quite often when a new man goes on a 
job he sees many things which need attention or altera- 
tion but proceeds to get inured to them. Perhaps a 
certain job requires the permission of the boss but when 
it is outlined to him he fails, at the time, to recognize 
the necessity for the work. If on second thought the 
electrical man knows positively that the proposed idea 
is a good one he should not give it up, saying, “I have 
told the boss about it; if he doesn’t want to do it, then 
it’s alright with me.” Remember that, at the time, 
the boss may have had more important matters on his 
mind, but at a later date may prove enthusiastic over 
the idea. Don’t worry him, but be sure that you have 
made the proposition plain, and at opportune times re- 
mind him of it. I recall an instance where it took four 
years to persuade the boss that he should purchase an 
arc welder for a mine repair shop. In the first six 
months this welder saved more than its cost. 

The engineering phase of this subject resolves itself 
into four natural divisions, namely, reducing power cost, 
saving by wise purchasing, lowering repair cost and 
shortening the time lost by breakdowns. 


CuT COsTs ON PURCHASED POWER 


A large percentage of the mines are now purchasing» 
power; therefore the possibility of affecting a saving in 
the power item of coal production cost is attracting 
wide attention. There is not the same opportunity, for 
saving, with the individual power plant, because in 
this case a material reduction in demand or in kilowatt 
hours used is reflected only in a slight degree in the 
total power-house cost. This is especially true of those 
mines which in their individual power plants use low- 
grade screenings as fuel. 

In the various coal fields we find in force many 
widely differing forms of power schedules, but in all 
there are two points of similarity, these being that there 
is a demand charge and an energy charge. The two 
principal ways in which rate schedules differ are in 
the inclusion or omission of a power-factor clause, and 
in determining the monthly demand charge. 

In some cases the demand is determined and billed 
each month as metered, either directly by an indicating: 
demand meter or printometer, or by calculation from 
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a continuous graphic chart. Another common method is 
the fixed demand billing in which case the original 
amount is an estimate and the power company may 
raise the demand at any time when they prove by a 
temporary meter installation that the actual demand 
is exceeding that previously established. No provision 
is made for crediting the consumer with a decrease; 
therefore he continues to pay during the remaining 
term of the contract a demand equal to the highest that 
the power company has imposed. 


METER METHOD SAVES ELECTRICITY 


The first method, determining the maximum demand 
each month by meter, eliminates guess work and argu- 
ment. It is the method generally preferred by the 
progressive electrical man because it affords him an 
unrestricted opportunity to effect a saving by careful 
supervision of the use of electricity in and about the 
mines. It is a mistaken idea that with a fixed demand 
it is useless to try to hold down the peak load. A heavy 
demand lowers voltage, which is costly, because of the 
slowing down of the equipment, and it runs up the 
energy charge, because the line loss increases as the 
square of the current. 

At first thought it may appear that the amount and 
time of day of a mine load is absolutely fixed and 
therefore the demand is almost beyond control. This 
may be true in a few cases. However, most mines do 
offer opportunities of this kind. A mine with a heavy 
pumping load offers the best chance. If the sump area 
and pumping capacity are sufficient, as they should be, 
to handle the water during extremely wet seasons, then 
there is a large part of the year during which the pumps 
can be left idle each day for several hours at a time. 
In such a case the power bill can be reduced materially 
if care is taken not to run the pumps during hours of 
heavy load. As an example, assume that a 100-hp. 
pump is operated unnecessarily during hours when the 
remainder of the mine load is the heaviest, then at a 
demand charge rate of $1.65 per kw., the power bill 
for that month is increased approximately $125. 

The mining-machine load also has a certain degree 
of flexibility, that is, the cutting can be done during 
the day or during the night. At mines where cutting 
is now being done during the day, it is certain that, if 
the electrical men will show in dollars and cents what 
Savings can be made by a change, much of the day 


Undercutter at 
Work 
The use of sharp 


bits shaped to suit 
the coal, the set- 


ting of these by 


gage, and keeping 
the machine free of 
cuttings can reduce 
the mining machine 
load to a third of 
what it may be if 
these precautions 
are neglected. 
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cutting will be transferred to the night shift. One 
50-hp. mining machine operating in the day time will 
add about $30 per month to the demand charge on 
the power bill. ; 

Many are the ways in which the wideawake electrical 
man can cut the power-demand cost. A particular in- 
stance is known where a mine paid approximately 
$1,000 demand charge for operating for only one day 
during a certain month. This mine had been shut down 
for several months but unluckily resumed work on the 
day that the demand meter was read. Had the electrical 
engineer advised the mine management of this possi- 
bility, no doubt the opening of the mine would have 
been delayed a day or two. That first day’s coal cost 
about 50c. per ton more than the market price. 

A few of the possible methods of reducing the cur- 
rent, or more properly the energy, portion of the 
monthly power bill will now be discussed. As a rule 
ventilation presents the best opportunity for power 
saving, but the two important features, fan design and 
condition of airways seldom come under the jurisdiction 
of the electrical department. That department, how- 
ever, can be instrumental in bringing about changes 
for the better. Tests can be made which reveal the low 
efficiency of old installations, and the results of these 
tests can be called to the attention of the management. 
Fans which twenty years ago were considered the last 
word in efficient design are now being replaced by new 
fans which save their cost in a few years. 


DRIVE MINE FAN ECONOMICALLY 


Because mine ventilation is, generally speaking, a 
24-hr. load it is important that the proper motor be 
used. Variable-speed control is desirable on many mine 
fans but is often obtained by highly inefficient meth- 
ods. When direct current is used the speed can be 
controlled economically by the use of a field-controlled 
variable-speed motor and with alternating current by a 
brush-shifting motor. Both of these cost considerably 
more than the constant-speed motors and therefore are 
not widely used. The conditions which, in driving mine 
fans, prove the greatest energy wasters are operation 
of a direct-current motor below rated speed by use of 
resistance in the armature circuit, the operation of a 
slip-ring motor below rated speed by the introduction 
of resistance in the rotor circuit, and the use of large 
underloaded induction motors. 
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Probably the most common fault in fan drives is 
excessive belt slippage. This is the natural result of 
trying to drive a low-speed fan with a moderately high- 
speed motor and yet using the old rule-of-thumb method 
to determine the distance required between belt centers. 
The use of a well-designed idler having a pulley of large 
diameter and permitting a short belt center is gaining 
favor as an economical and reliable drive for mine fans. 


SHOULD CONSIDER OUTSIDE LINES 


Next in importance among the ways in which the 
electrical man may reduce the energy cost is by pro- 
viding and maintaining ample carrying capacity in the 
various circuits. This naturally applies in the greatest 
measure to the direct-current circuits which for the 
most part are inside the mine. However the alternat- 
ing-current lines supplying substations, large fan mo- 
tors and the like are also deserving of attention. When 
an expenditure for heavy copper is being considered 
it should be remembered that the depreciation on such 
an investment is small compared with that on other 
mine equipment. Many cases can be cited of copper 
wire having been used twenty years and later recovered 
and reinstalled in a new location where it served the 
purpose as well as new material. 

Due to the poor load-factor of a direct-current mine 
the size of feeders is generally determined by delivered 
voltage rather than by a balance of the energy loss 
against the interest on the investment. The use of a 
graphic meter at the face or at a main point of dis- 
tribution to record the voltage delivered during a 24-hr. 
period, when the mines are working to capacity, is the 
best way to determine whether the circuits need atten- 
tion. An average voltage drop of 20 per cent during 
the peak-load period of the day is about the maximum 
which can be economically justified, but many mines can 
be found in which a 50-per cent loss is endured. Just 
consider what this means; one-half of the power during 
peak loads is being lost by the conductors being of 
insufficient capacity. 

In attempts to correct low delivered voltage it is a 
common fault to see additional positive feeder installed 
before the rail has been bonded to a reasonable degree 
of perfection. A test in a mine where the foreman 
wanted additional copper and believed that the bond- 
ing was efficient revealed the fact that the bonding 
was only 49 per cent perfect. After the replacement of 
many defective bonds, the bonding of switches and the 
addition of many crossbonds, it was found that addi- 
tional copper was not necessary. 
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Steam Engines 
Supplanted 


So sure are many 
companies of the 
advantages of elec- 
tric power that they 
are changing most 
of their equipment 


to electric drive as 
quickly as possible. 
Here is a converted 
steam hoist at one 
of the mines of the 
Grauton Coal & 
Coke Co. at Grau- 
ton, Pa. The motor 
is a 500-hp. unit. 


One of the surest and quickest ways of determining 
if the rail is properly bonded is to test the resistance 
of the complete circuit. The resistance of the copper 
portion of the circuit is easily calculated and can be 
deducted from the total thus giving the resistance 
of the track alone. This actual track resistance com- 
pared to the expected resistance of a properly bonded 
track, as found in engineering handbooks, indicates the 
perfection of the bonding. This figure should, and can, 
be kept well above 90 per cent. 

A few other suggestions for reducing the energy 
portion of the coal-mine power bill are as follows: 

(1) Elimination of electric heaters. There are but 
few instances about the mines where heating with elec- 
tricity is justified. One, innocent looking, 10-amp., 
110-volt heater, if operated continuously, at 3c. per 
kw.-hr., will add $23.76 to the monthly power bill of 
your company. 

(2) Do not use unreasonably large motors. It is 
recognized that in mining work it is good policy to buy 
motors of excessive capacity. However, at many mines 
this is carried to extremes. It is easy to specify a 
motor which will be sure to handle a certain load but it 
takes good judgment and engineering to specify the 
smallest motor which will do the work and yet have 
only a reasonable overload capacity. A specific case, 
was the purchase of a 20-hp. induction motor to operate 
a small mine shop where no more than 5 hp. was ever 
required. A test should be made of every stationary 
motor. With such data at hand it is often possible to 
determine where a motor could be shifted advantage- 
ously. Then when a motor is provided for a new 
piece of equipment, the big motor could be moved from 
the job for which it is too large and could be replaced 
by a new motor of smaller but suitable size. 

(3) Whenever possible use alternating-current rather 
than direct-current motors. This saves conversion 
losses, makes possible the use of smaller substation 
equipment, reduces maintenance expense and sometimes 
makes it unnecessary to operate a substation at all 
hours. 

(4) So far as is practicable, shut down all converters 
or motor-generator sets which are not needed to carry 
the load. This practice can often be promoted by the 
provision of convenient switching arrangements. 

(5) Promote the use of suitably-shaped, properly 
sharpened and rightly tempered mining-machine bits. 
Instruct the right persons regarding the necessity for 
setting bits by gage and for keeping the machines 
clear of cuttings. 
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(6) Use time switches on street-lighting circuits 
and the like. 

(7) Use every means possible to discourage the prac- 
tice of operating mine locomotives with the brake set. 

(8) Mine drainage. Call attention to the necessity 
for using larger pipe for long discharge lines. Grasp 
opportunities to prove, by tests, how much power can 
be saved by using larger pipe. Remember that the size 
of the discharge opening on the pump has little bearing 
on the size of line which should be used. Many pump 
users have the mistaken idea that it is never necessary 
to use pipe which is larger in diameter than the pump 
connection. 

Next in order is the saving that can be made by 
judicious purchasing of materials. The electrical man 
is seldom the purchasing agent, but nevertheless he is 
usually the man who specifies the kind and quality of 
material needed. He is concerned with two classes of 
material, supplies such as trolley hangers and insulating 
tape on the one hand and special equipment such as 
motors, automatic starters and the like, on the other. 


TEST NEW EQUIPMENT THOROUGHLY 


The chief precaution to be used when ordering sup- 
plies is to be careful when deviating from the standard 
well-known lines. No matter how good a new appliance 
looks do not purchase large quantities of it with the 
first order. Try out a few units and give them a trial 
long enough to be thorough. A three-months test of a 
certain new type of switch showed no defects, but a 
year of service proved it to be unsatisfactory. 

Particular care should be exercised when buying a 
special piece of equipment, for if it does not suit the 
job it may become a “white elephant.” At the mines 
new equipment such as tipple machinery, hoists and 
electric motors can often be seen which have been on 
the ground several years but have not been put into use. 
An inquiry as to the reason for the presence of this 
idle equipment ordinarily is answered in about this 
Manner: “Someone leaped before he looked.” Costly 
errors have been made by buying large squirrel-cage 
motors for operating machinery requiring a motor of 
high starting torque. Conversely, money is often 
wasted by buying slip-ring motors for duty where a 
plain squirrel-cage motor would answer. 

The success in reducing repair costs depends in the 
most part upon the thoroughness and ingenuity of the 


Battery 


Haulage 


During the past 
year great impetus 
has been given to 
the use of the stor- 
age battery, Not 
only is the electric 
accumulator e m- 
ployed in mine 
haulage as _ here 
shown but is also 
used to driye min- 
ing machines and 
other underground 
equipment. Many 
advantages result 
from the use of the 
storage battery, 
chief of which are 
its steady voltage 
and a better load 
on the power plant. 
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electrical man, but in addition, requires the hearty 
co-operation of the other departments. The broader 
possibilities for saving lie in a reduction in the amount 
of repairs rather than in a reduction in the actual cost 
of making any kind of repair. With this in view some 
of the larger companies employ an inspector, often 
designated around the mines as the “coroner,” to in- 
vestigate and report on the cause of each breakdown. 
His reports form the basis for devising means and 
methods of eliminating preventable failures. 

It is recognized that repairs cannot be wholly elimi- 
nated; however most of them are chargeable to im- 
proper handling of equipment or to its visible defects. 
The wearing of locomotive tires is considered unpre- 
ventable; therefore here is an example of the class of 
repair in which the possibility of saving lies in cheap- 
ening the cost of the repair or replacement. Filling 
in tires with the electric welder is becoming usual, 
nevertheless many staunchly oppose this practice. 

A reduction in the time lost due to breakdowns is 
the last but not least of the ways in which the electrical 
department can help to reduce the cost per ton. In pro- 
duction one of the largest items is day labor, and when 
there is a shutdown or a slowing down of equipment 
that item of cost is increased almost proportionately. 
Ordinarily if every economical means is utilized to 
reduce the repair cost, then the shutdowns due to fail- 
ure of equipment are few. The keeping in stock of 
spare parts requires considerable experience and judg- 
ment. Small but important parts of low cost should 
be kept in stock at all times, but the chance of failure 
and the cost of time lost should be carefully considered 
before large expensive spares are purchased. 

Those responsible for the electrical and mechanical 
equipment should remember that they need to devote 
greater and more continuous effort to their work. Each 
man should ask himself this question, “Am I doing 
anything which is lowering, or will in the near future, 
lower the cost of production?” There is a great advan- 
tage in being connected with a successful company, but 
such a company can continue to be prosperous only by 
being always on the alert to hold the costs down where 
they can meet the ever-increasing competition. Oper- 
ators need greatly to realize the possibilities of reduc- 
ing costs by having the right man supervising their 
electrical and mechanical equipment and the necessity of 
giving this man a fair chance to show what can be done. 
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Labor Troubles Coupled with Depression in Steel Industry Causes 
Production Loss of 4,000,000 Tons—Higher Wages in Nova Scotia 


Offset by Reduced Working 


Time—Imports Also Decline 


Byron. Cook 


Chief of Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


HILE metal mining in Canada advanced to new 
\ \ | high levels in 1924, the production of coal from 

Canadian mines dropped off about four million 
tons from the output in 19238. The total for the year 
was 13,103,000 net tons, valued at the mine at $54,- 
280,000, as compared with $72,058,986 reported in the 
preceding year. Nova Scotia mines showed a loss of 
more than 700,000 tons from the total for 1923; the 
output from British Columbia coal mines fell off as 
much as the loss in the Nova Scotia mines; New Brurs- 
wick output was less by 71,000 tons; Saskatchewan’s 
loss was 31,000 tons, but it was in Alberta that the 
greatest reduction was sustained, for the output of 
4,525,000 tons was 2,300,000 tons less than the total 
for 1923. 

The output of coal by classes included 9,512,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, 559,000 tons of sub-bituminous coal, 
and 3,032,000 tons of lignite. Labor troubles in 
District 18, in which some of the principal coal mines 
of Alberta and British Columbia are located, were the 
chief cause of the lessened output. In this respect the 
situation at the end of the year seemed much more 
promising. At most of the mines agreements had been 
reached and the outlook for the immediate future was 
considered much more hopeful than it had been for 
many months. Table I shows the estimated output 
of coal from Canadian mines by provinces and by 
grades in 1924 with comparative data for 1923. 

Employment in the coal mining industry continued 
to be a problem fraught with many difficulties. The 
bargain driven by the men in Nova Scotia proved less 
advantageous than was expected by its promoters, as 
broken time offset the gains due to higher rates of pay. 
But the reduction in the total tonnage produced due to 
the closing of some mines had a compensating effect 
in the greater efficiency developed in the mines that 


continued to operate. Improved methods of working 
were adopted, which permitted better concentration of 
effort, and as a result in several instances new mine 
output records were established. 

The Dominion Government helped the coal producers 
of the maritime provinces to market their coal at a lower 
cost by providing a subvention of $150,000 to aid in the 
delivery of coal to points in central Canada. The de- 
pression in the iron and steel industry, the principal 
support of eastern Canadian coal mines, however, 
greatly reduced production, for when the British 
Empire Steel plant in Sydney is in operation the entire 
output of two collieries is required to meet its needs. 
The consolidation of the different coal companies had 
done much to establish the industry in Nova Scotia; at 
the present time, it is said, the organization is complete 
and efficient and production capacity in the operating 
units is steadily gaining. Slow progress in the wage 
conferences, however, continues to be a disturbing and 
unsettling factor. 


In western Canada labor disagreements in Alberta 


and southeastern British Columbia largely accounted 
for the great loss in production in this area. Unable 
to accept orders because they could not guarantee 











Table I—Output of Coal by Canadian Mines in 1923 and 1924 
1923————..__ Estimated Output—1924 
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Net Tons Value Net Tons Value 
INOV 8 Scotian ute eee 6,597,838 $28,170,458 5,835,000 $25,044,000 
New Brunswick......... 276,617 1,196,772 205,000 871,000 
Saskatchewan........ Ae 438,100 858,448 407,000 745,000 
Alberta... Sire eee 6,854,397 28,018,303 4,525,000 17,458,000 
British Columbia....... 2,823,306 13,813,520 2,111,000 10, 167,000 
ULON7: jek at eee 313 1,485 — \ 222.29 OP ae 

Canada 

Anthracite:enc. eee 107 322: deinsickees caay ae ee 
Bituminous........... 12,941,877 58,478,670 9,512,000 42,413,000 
Sub-bituminous....... 466,492 1,399,424 559,00u 1,676,000 
Lignite..:0).k.c<ceenle es, 202) 095 cme 180.520 3,032,000 10,285,000 
SE Oba ic, Jake beret ee eee 16,990,571 72,058,986 13,103,000 54,285,000 
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delivery, the companies in this field continued to lose 
the markets they had built up, as consumers purchased 
supplies from available sources, and to meet the demand 
imported coal was carried into the Middle West. On 
the conclusion of the strike the men returned to the 
mines, but in a very short time sufficient coal was pro- 
duced to supply the diminished markets and the mines 
were closed. Later a more favorable agreement was 
negotiated, and the companies, with this advantage of 
lower costs, set about recovering the markets lost 
during the spring and summer months. Vancouver 
Island collieries have been holding their own, but the 
costs of mining are high and markets none too plentiful 
at present quotations. 


IMPORTS SHOW BIG DECREASE 


In spite of the fact that the production of coal in 
Canada was much lower in 1924 than in 1923, imports 
of foreign coal also showed a considerable decrease. 
Domestic supplies of anthracite, it is true, were only 
slightly less in volume than before, but the quantity 
of bituminous coal imported decreased five million tons. 
Industrial depression and the closure of many factories 
during the year reduced the apparent consumption of 
coal in Canada by about ten million tons from the 
amount used in 1923. The term “apparent” is used 
advisedly, as during 1923 stocks were built up and the 
tonnage of coal made available for consumption prob- 
ably was considerably in excess of the quantity actually 
used. The consumption of coal ordinarily is estimated 
as the sum of production and imports, less exports. 
Imports of anthracite from the United Kingdom con- 
_tinued on the same scale as in 1923 but bituminous coal 
from this source fell off to about two-thirds of the 
amount brought in during the preceding year. 

Exports of Canadian coal in 1924, following the 
declining trend in production, totaled less than a million 
tons, or less than half the tonnage cleared for export 
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Fig. 1—A Large Colliery at Glace Bay, N. S. 


Because of gaseeus conditions underground, electric power 
transmission cannot be used underground as extensively as in 
many American operations. Compressed air is used instead. 
The building to the right of this picture contains several enormous 
air compressors. 


in 1923. The loss was fairly evenly divided between 
the mines in eastern Canada and those in the western 
provinces. During the year about 390,000 tons were 
exported from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as com- 
pared with 796,015 tons exported from these provinces 
in 1923. Alberta and British Columbia together 
marketed in the neighborhood of 400,000 tons of coal in 
foreign lands, compared with 858,391 net tons exported 
in 1923. Canadian coal was used in the United States, 
Newfoundland, the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom in appreciable quantities, and was also sold to 
forty-odd other countries, but in comparatively small 
amounts. Exports from eastern and western Canada 
during the past two years are shown in Table II. 


CONSUMPTION FALLS 9,000,000 Net Tons 


The apparent consumption of coal in Canada in 1924 
was 29,000,000 net tons as compared with 38,000,000 
net tons in the preceding year. During the year Can- 
ada produced 13,000,000 tons, exported about 1,000,000 








Table II—Imports of Coal into Eastern and Western Canada by Kinds and Grades, 1923-1924 
(In Net Tons) 


* Includes 25,902 tons lignite. 
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corey ihe Canada 
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Table IJ1I—Exports of Canadian Coal from Eastern and 
Western Canada, 1923 and 1924 


1924 
390,000 tons 
400,000 tons 


790,000 tons 


ee 
796,015 tons 
858,391 tons 


1,654,406 tons 


Eastern Canada..... 
Western Canada 


Petals aden. 





es 





tons, imported about 17,000,000 tons. Comparative data 
for 1923 showed an output of 16,900,000 tons, exports 
of 1,600,000 tons, imports totaling 22,100,000 tons from 


the United Kingdom. About one-quarter of the total - 


Canadian consumption is used by the railways. 
Canada’s five hundred coal mines afford employment 
to about 30,000 men, two-thirds of whom work under- 
ground. In 1923 underground men worked 241 days on 
the average, and surface men averaged 279 days. For 
all employees, the average employment was 250 days. 
Earnings per man-day in the same year were $5.57, and 








Table [V—Average Imports of Coal into Central Canada by 


Principal Areas for the Five Years 1919-1923 
(In Net Tons) 














>—-—~Anthracite Bituminous-— 
Egg, Round 
Destina- Nut, Dust Total and run- Slack Total 
ation etc. of-mine 
Quebec..... 107,722 16,713 124,435 168,775 50,910 219,685 
Montreal... 1,067,879 193,408 1,261,287 1,991,869 512,932 2,504,801 
Ottawa..... 310,077 12,306 322,383 SOY fies 155,396 682,619 
Kingston... 133,479 994 134,473 74,744 90,019 164,763 
Toronto.... 1,800,179 65,324 1,865,503 3,941,033 887,940 4,828,973 
Windsor.... 338,214 6,107 344,321 2,056,132 443,497 2,499,629 
Total. . 3,757,550 294,852 4,052,402 8,759,776 2,140,694 10,900,470 


Discarded Tires Retard Coal 
Over Tipple Chutes 


Long Chutes Caused Much Breakage — Old Tires 
Hanging Free in Chutes Retard Coal 
and Save Degradation 


By IvAN J. ELY 


Chief of Construction, Cabin Oreck Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford, a WViee 


BOUT 18 months ago, the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., remodeled the tipple, incline and 
headhouse of its splint coal mine at United, W. Va. 
The old tipple and headhouse had been arranged so 
that the loaded cars could be lowered down a gravity 
plane. As rebuilt, monitors are employed to bring the 
coal down the hillside at the foot of which they dis- 
charge into a bin, whence the coal is taken to the tipple 
by a pan conveyor, 150 ft. long. 

The old tipple had two immense slack bins, and as 
these were in good shape it was decided to utilize them 
for slack storage in the remodeled structure. To do 
this, and get the height necessary to use a gravity 
screen above them, it was necessary to pass the coal 
from the conveyor down a 10-ft. bar screen, reverse its 
direction of travel, and then slide it into a small bin. 
Thence the lump coal is drawn by a reciprocating 
feeder, passed over a rescreen and onto a loading boom. 
The general arrangement is shown on the accompanying 
drawing, as is also the means employed to retard the 
coal in the various chutes. 

Soon after reopening the mine it was found that an 
excessive quantity of slack was passing over the re- 
screen. This seemed to show that much coal was being 
broken somewhere between the end of the conveyor and 
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Fig. 2—Other Side of Installation Shown in Fig. 1 


This is one of the largest and oldest plants of the Dominion 


Coal Co. Its workings are well below sea level. For many rea- 
sons the upperworks of many Canadian developments are far 
larger and more extensive than those commonly found at opera- 
tions in the United States. 

the total wages paid amounted to $42,321,990. Data on 
these points are not yet available for 1924, but employ- 
ment during the first ten months of the year averaged 
24,000 as compared with 30,300 in 1928. A correspond- 
ing reduction probably occurred in the other items men- 
tioned. 

Of interest to producers in the United States is the 
fact that Canada’s imports of coal find their destination 
for the most part in the industrial and more thickly 
populated areas of southern Ontario and southwestern 
Quebec, or between Windsor on the west and Montreal 
on the east. The average importations into the six 
main divisions of this area are shown in Table IV. 


the rescreen. To avoid this breakage the pitch of the 
screens was changed but without success. A flat piece 
of sheet iron was placed at the end of the screen to 
retard the flow of coal and ease it down into the bin. 
This also failed to prevent breakage. In changing the 
pitch of the screens it was found that if the inclination — 
was made such as to cause the coal to flow gently when 
it was dry, it would not move at all when it was wet. 

Josiah Keely, the general manager of the company 
and myself spent several days trying to devise ways 
and. means for stopping the needless breakage without 
actually altering the structure of the tipple. One eve- 
ning, while driving home in my car and studying the 
matter, it occurred to me that the rubber tires on my 
machine absorbed the jolt of rocks in the roadway quite 
successfully. I began to wonder, therefore, why we 
could not utilize this same resiliency of rubber to ease 
the coal down the chutes. 

I discussed the scheme with Mr. Keely, and he caught 
the idea at once, considering it worthy of a trial. The 
next morning he and I started for United in our cars. 
We drove slowly, and as often as we saw a discarded 
tire by the roadside, we picked it up. I might say that 
there are several hundred autos on upper Cabin Creek, 
which made the task of gathering these tires rather 
easy. By the time we reached United we had collected 
about sixty discarded tires, all of them in fair shape, 
as we had taken care to gather only those that had been 
thrown away because of some slight defect, such as a 
rim cut, or side blowout. 

When the superintendent, Mr. Rose, saw the two car- 
loads of tires he thought that we must have severed our 
connection with the company and gone into the junk 
business. We explained our intentions, and he imme- 
diately agreed to help us install the old tires reserving 
judgment as to results. 

With the aid of the superintendent and the tipple 
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Old Auto Tires Prevent Breakage 


After a thorough test of the use of old auto tires for retarding 
the speed of coal as it travels down the chute from the conveyor 
to the boom, the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. has 
concluded that it is more effective in a chute or over a screen 


than swinging doors would be. Several tipples of this company 
are thus using discarded automobile tires advantageously. 


crew, we carried twenty of the old tires up into the 
tipple and by means of a small pole and some short 
lengths of chain, placed them at the lower end of the 
screen. We strung these tires on the pole and then 
suspended it with a chain on each end. We fastened the 
pole in such a manner that the bottom of the tires 
would almost but not quite touch the end of the bar 
screen. This arrangement allows small pieces of coal 
to pass under the old tires and drop freely into the 
small lump bin. As the large lumps leave the conveyor, 
and slide over the screen they attain a high rate of 
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speed. At the lower end, instead of hitting a floor 
covered with sheet iron to reverse their direction of 
travel, they strike the tires. These latter yield a little 
(they are not on rims, and have no inflated tubes in 
them) and revolve upon the pole through a small arc 
sometimes as much as half their circumference. 

Next we went down into the bin, where until then 
the coal in descending had landed on another pile of 
coal. Here we hung thirty more of the old tires on 
another pole, high enough above the floor to let small 
coal pass under them, but low enough to make it certain 
that all the large lumps would strike them, thus easing 
them down into the bin. Next we hung ten more tires 
at the end of the rescreen where the lump coal dis- 
charges into the loading boom. 

After placing these tires in position we started the 


tipple machinery to see how they would work. We first 


watched the big lumps leaving the end of the conveyor 
slide across the screen and hit the tires. We were 
much gratified to see that these lumps did not break, 
also to note that the sharp corners on them were not 
being chipped off.’ We next went down to the slack 
car to see how much slack was coming from the re- 
screen. We found that its volume had dwindled from 
a steady stream to a mere dribble. 

At the end of the month we checked up on the ton- 
nage figures and found that we had saved about five 
per cent of the coal from going into the slack cars, 
thus effecting an appreciable saving, when the price 
of lump is compared with that of slack. We also noted 
quite a difference in the appearance of the lump cars 
after loading. Thus, chunks that formerly would have 
been broken into two or more pieces were now reaching 
the lump car of practically the same size as when they 
left the conveyor. 

This article would hardly be complete without a word 
as to how the old casings “stand up” under the constant 
pounding of the coal. To date after five months we 
have had to replace only about six of these old shoes, 
We were afraid at first that the wear and tear on them 
would be rapid, but I wish that casings would “stand 
up” on my car as well as they do on the United tipple. 





Ford Collieries Has Its Own Fire Engine 


For a number of years the mining town of Curtisville, 
Pa., of the Ford Collieries Co., was free of fires but in 
1923 several conflagrations occurred which threatened 
extensive property loss, but these were extinguished, 
fortunately without any great destruction. These ex- 
periences brought forcibly to the attention of the man- 
agement the ever-existing fire hazard which threatens 


All-Around Fire 
Wagon 
This truck has 
chemicals, a rotary 
pump, hose, and 
ladders and so is 


prepared to afford 
all the parapherna- 
lia except a hose 
tower for fighting a 
fire promptly and: 
with success. 


complete or partial destruction of a mining town and, as 
a result, it recently equipped the town of Curtisville 
with a fire engine mounted on a standard automobile 
chassis. 

This fire-fighting unit consists of two 80-gal. chemi- 
cal tanks; a rotary pump with a capacity of 350 gal. 
per minute against a head of 150 ft.; 1,000 ft. of hose 
and other equipment of a miscellaneous nature. The 
necessity for this safeguard is apparent. 
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Sampling Rib Dust 
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Sampling of Rock Dust Is Necessary to Safety 


Hit-and-Miss Methods 


Not Effective—Adobe Dust at 


Dawson Mines Tested Periodically—-Paint Brush, Screen- 
Covered Dust Pan and Scoop Used—-Accurate Records Kept 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


Chief Engineer, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
Dawson, N. M. 


OCK DUSTING in coal mines is by no means a 
hit-and-miss business. If the inert dust that is 
disseminated is to be depended upon to “do its 

bit” for mine safety, it must be sampled and tested 
periodically. The relative proportion of coal dust to 
rock dust changes constantly. 
sampling and analytical determinations are essential 
for the proper maintenance of rock-dusted areas. 


Norm—Upon the accuracy with which a sample is taken depends 
the accuracy of the results, and in this case the results show 
either safety or danger. With a paint brush, dust is swept from 
the rib into a screen-covered dust pan, as shown in the head- 
piece. Material that passes the screen is placed in a friction-top 
can and sent to the laboratory for analysis. 


Sampling 
Mine Floor 


Floor dust is 
scooped from a 
strip 12 in. wide 
extending entirely 
across the head- 
ing. The scoop’ 
is fitted 


employed 
with a screen top. 
Material passing 
this screen is quar- 
tered down to 4 lb., 


placed in an air- 
tight can and sent 
to. the laboratory 
for analysis along 
with the rib sample. 


Consequently, . accurate ° 


At the mines of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, in 
Dawson, N. M., samples are taken every 60 days from 
the floor and ribs of all motor roads at intervals of 500 
ft. The rib samples are taken from a section not less 
than 12 in. wide extending entirely up the rib for the 
full height of the entry. A 4-in. paint brush is used 
to collect rib dust in an ordinary dust pan the open 
top of which is covered with a 10-mesh screen. One of 
the accompanying illustrations shows how a man 
brushes the dust into the pan. 

The manner of taking floor samples also is illus- 
trated. This sample is taken from a strip running from 
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PHELPS DODGE CORP.---STAG CANON BRANCH 
MINE SAFETY DEPARTMENT 


Dawson, N. M. 





SAMPLE 


Total 
Weight 


DUST ANALYSES 


Kind 
Motor Road 500 V# 


SCREEN TEST 
% 





One Sampling Serves Sixty Days, with Sprinkling It Would Be Good For One Hour—Perhaps 


The small form entitled, “Mine Dust Samples,” is filled out by the man who takes the sample. 


The larger one is 


filled out in the laboratory and indicates the degree of protection that may be expected from the 
inert dust spread in the mine passages. 


rib to rib and 12 in. wide. For convenience the scoop 
used is covered with a 10-mesh screen. 

The entire rib sample is used for analysis. The floor 
sample is coned and quartered down to 4 lb. The final 
products are placed in special tin containers fitted with 
friction tops. They are numbered and recorded on 
loose-leaf sheets and sent to the local chemical labora- 


tory for analysis. The results are then tabulated on 
the form sheet, also shown, and filed. 

The inert matter used for dusting in the Dawson 
mines is adobe. All motor roads are rigidly inspected 
and the adobe renewed at intervals as required, de- 
pending on the results disclosed by the periodical chemi- 
cal tests. 





Pittsburgh Coal Mining Institute Formed 


A new coal mining institute has come into being. 
On the night of Jan. 17 about fifty coal mining men met 
in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., and laid the foundation on which 
will be built the Pittsburgh Coal Mining Institute. The 
purpose of this new institute is to assist practical 
men to rise from the lower ranks to the position of 
mine superintendent. 

At the first meeting the constitution and by-laws 
which had been drafted in advance were adopted after 
amendment, and the officers of the institute for 1925 
were chosen. William McCoy, safety engineer for the 
Bertha Consumers Co., acted as temporary chairman at 
this meeting. The following are the officers chosen for 
this year: President, John I. Pratt; Vice Presidents, 
John F. Bell, Francis Feehan and W. N. Riggs; Board 
of Managers, J. P. McCune, John Bowles, James Adam- 
son, J. C. H. Lubken, V. L. Henry, W. J. Ivill, William 
Phillips, James McGibbney, P. J. Callahan, Frank 
Pardo, S. C. Reynolds, Richard Maize, K. N. Maize, 
W. L. McCoy and Andrew Young. 

Each member will be charged with yearly dues of 
one dollar. Any semblance of commercialism is barred 
from the meetings, which will be held four times a 
year. A manufacturer’s representative will be allowed 
to speak about his equipment only when invited by the 
institute to do so. All meetings are to be held in Pitts- 
burgh. An annual all-day meeting will be held either 
in December or January of each year. The minor 
meetings will be held at night. 

The need for this new institute was voiced by John 


I. Pratt, who said that coal mining had become a 
science. Changes are being made in a wholesale man- 
ner, based on technical investigation as well as on the 
knowledge obtained from actual practice. College- 
trained men are bidding to take an active part in the 
management of mines, for which reason the practical 
man must study and keep up with the many advances 
being made in the industry. The members of this 
institute, suggested Mr. Pratt, will get out of it as 
much as they put into it. The time for the next meet- 
ing will be decided by the board of managers. 


Not THE JONES LOADER—In Vol. 27, page 67, in the 
headpiece was an illustration of a Myers-Whaley loader. 
Unfortunately this was described as a Jones loader in 
the footnote. 


WEST VIRGINIA MINE ROCK-DUSTED—Mines Nos. 2 
and 12 of the Boone County Coal Corporation, at 
Sharples, W. Va., are completely rock dusted. Several 
other. companies in West Virginia are getting ready to 
follow suit. In view of the many disastrous explosions 
in every part of West Virginia, which shows that the 
mines of that state are little, if any, more safe from 
explosions than those of any other state, it is natural 
to expect that West Virginia will line up with the rest 
in the use of rock dust. 





COAL AGE INDEX 


Tur INDEXES to COAL AGE are furnished free to all who 
ask for them. The index for the last half of 1924 is now 
ready for distribution. A copy can be had by addressing 
a postcard to the subscription department of COAL AGE, 
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Tipple at Diamond No. 1 
Mine Where Six Men 
Were Killed by Dust 
Explosion 
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Coal Was Brought by a 
Rope Up a Slope to the 

Tipple, the Seam 
Being Inclined 


Explosion in an Undusted Kentucky Coal Mine 


Shots Cause Dust Explosion in Providence, Ky., Which 
Was Stopped by Water Pool—No Rock Dust Used 
in Damaged Mine — Seam Not Markedly Gaseous 


IX MEN WERE KILLED in the Diamond mine 

of the Diamond Coal Co., at Providence, Ky., on 

Jan. 15, probably the first dust explosion in the 
United States during the present winter season. It is 
to be hoped that. with the energetic action to rock dust 
mines we shall better greatly the unwholesome record 
of last year’s winter. That only a few men were in the 
mine at the time prevented any greater sacrifice of 
life. However, this circumstance was not fortuitous, 
the coal being shot when the regular work of loading 
was suspended. There were no evidences of gas. The 
mine had not been rock-dusted but a pool of water 200 
ft. long on the main slope near the mouth of the panel 
stopped the spread of the explosion. 

The panel in which the trouble occurred is one on the 
right and east of the main entry, about 600 ft. inby 
the airshaft. Shotfirers were shooting the panel at 
about 4:45 p.m. when two of the shots planted in the 
entry face and one in the air course all blew out approx- 
imately at the same moment. This started a dust explo- 
sion that swept the whole panel. The flame traveled 
from the panel entry into the main slope. The direc- 
tion of travel naturally was toward the outside, but 
immediately in the flame’s path lay the pool of water. 
This put out the fire. There was no force of the blast in 
the other direction on the main slope because the main 
entry had been driven only about 500 ft. beyond the 
panel and the air cushion in this dead end was so effec- 
tive that evidences of fire were not found in more than 
100 ft. of the passage. ~~ pe 

Although many operators in western: Kentucky have 
talked of rock dusting their properties, the only one to 
do anything about it thus far is the West Kentucky 


Coal Co., which has dusted several miles of workings 
and expects to cover every dry mine in its long string. 
The Diamond explosion was in No. 9 coal, which has 
now proved its potency for ill even though hitherto it 
has not exhibited its capacity for such mischief. 


THREE SLOPES OPEN PROPERTY 


The Diamond mine has been producing something less 
than its potential production of about 700 tons a day. 
The property is opened by three slopes with tipple at 
the portals of No. 1 and No. 2 slopes. Slope No. 3 was 
sunk during the war and has no tipple. When this 
slope was working coal from it was hauled about 500 
ft. to No. 1 tipple for screening over simple shaker 
screens making three sizes of coal. All three slopes are 
connected by cross entries within a few hundred feet 
of the portals. 

The coal seam worked by means of these three slopes — 





Tipple, Providence No. 2 Mine, Diamond Coal Co. . 
This mine is nearby Mine No. 1 and loads on the same side 


track. It was unaffected by the explosion. 
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No. 1 Mine, Diamond Coal Co., Providence, Ky., Where Explosion Occurred 


The rail and the trolley wire in the main heading are shown on separate passageways. 
Only that part of the main roadway served by the locomo- 


the purpose of keeping the two symbols apart. 


That is evidently only for’ 


tives is shown in the figure. The coal is hauled by rope to the tipple from the locomotive terminal on the left. 


—the No. 9 Kentucky seam—is not particularly gaseous 
and lies on a pitch averaging about 3 per cent in the 
Diamond mines, running across the three more or less 
parallel slopes. Thus the No. 3 slope and its connected 
workings lie somewhat higher than those of the old No. 
1 slope, in the middle of the property. Side entries 
from the main slope driven on the raise could, of course, 
accumulate deposits of gas if ventilation were defective. 
However, the mine’s air system has been recognized as 
reasonably good. An air shaft approximately 160 ft. 


Compressed Carbon Dioxide as Aid in 
Fighting Sealed Mine Fires* 


The use of inert gas in fighting mine fires is still 
a controversial subject among mining men, although 
practical results obtained by simple sealing, by flue 
gases, and by carbon dioxide leave no doubt as to their 
value when employed under the right conditions. 

Many unknown variables work against the fireman in 
applying any kind of fire extinguishing agent, even 
water, to any mine fire. It is therefore not surprising 
that all fire extinguishing agents, including water, have 
a somewhat spotty record in connection with mine fires. 

The necessity for using inert gas in fighting mine 


*Charles L. Jones, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in Quarterly of National Fire Protection Association. 


deep sunk to the main slope about a mile from the 
portal is equipped with a motor-driven fan of ample size. 

The coal in the Diamond mines ranges in thickness , 
from 4 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 8 in. The output in 1923 
through No. 1 slope was 45,000 tons; from No. 2 slope, | 
26,000 tons, and from No. 3 slope, 10,000 tons. Gather- 
ing is by mules. Two overpowered electric motors 
haul the coal on the main entries up the No. 1 slope to 
a point about 2,000 ft. from the portal. From there up 
the heavier grade of. the slope rope haulage is used. 


fires is entirely a question of leakage. When a fire is 
sealed off, there is always some leakage, and thermal 
contraction of the atmosphere as the fire cools, together 
with barometric and thermometric: fluctuations, tend to 
cause more or less air to leak in and feed the fire. 
When the leakage is small, the heat generated by inleak- 
ing air will be less than that dissipated by radiation, 
conduction, and convection, and the fire will smother 
itself. When the leakage is more considerable, it can 
be offset most economically by introducing liquefied car- 
bon dioxide at a controlled rate into the fire zone. When 
the leakage becomes so great as to warrant the expense 
of installing a special furnace and cooling means for 
making flue gases on the ground, flue gas can be used 
more economically. The choice of methods depends on: 
local conditions. 
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Outlaw Strike Called Off ; 
11,000 Miners, Idle Since 
Nov. 24, Return to Work 


Scranton, Jan. 27.—The 11,000 mine 
workers in the Pittston anthracite field 
who had been on strike since Nov. 24, 


1924, returned to work on Monday 
morning, Jan. 26. This was decided on 
last Friday night at a meeting of the 
general grievance committee of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. in St. Aloysius’ 
Hall, Pittston, when the report of a 
conference by members of the Inter- 
national union commission and general 
committeemen was read. 

The commission proposed a settle- 
ment of the strike upon the assurance 
of adjustment of all grievances through 
the proper channels. The proposition 
was identical with one offered by the 
commission more than a month ago. 
The strikers also were given the assur- 
ance that no discrimination would be 
shown against them and that the com- 
mission would recommend the restora- 
tion of all revoked charters. Ten local 
unions lost their charters through the 
strike. 

In the adjustment of grievances, it 
was announced, all differences will first 
go before the company officials, district 
officers and colliery grievance com- 
mittees for settlement. If any further 
difficulty arises in the settlement the 
grievances will be taken before the dis- 
trict conciliation board with the three 
district presidents present. The An- 
thracite Conciliation Board will be the 
last step in settling the differences. 





West Kentucky Practically 
All Non-Union Now 


A report from Greenville, Ky., on 
Jan. 21, stated that twenty-two of the 
twenty-eight commercial mining com- 
panies in Muhlenberg County, the 
union stronghold in western Kentucky, 
were operating one or more of their 
mines, a number of concerns which 
have several mines operating only one 
opening. The Gibraltar Coal Co. is 
working three of five openings, while 
W. G. Duncan & Sons are operating at 
Luzerne, but making no effort at 
Graham. The Black Diamond Coal Co. 
is working but one opening. Miners 
are returning to work on the 1917 wage 
scale, however, and it is asserted that 
some companies have 70 to 75 per cent 
of their forces back at work. Wes 
Ames, president of the district union, 
was quoted at Owensboro, Ky., on the 
same day as stating that only 2 per 
cent of the men that went on strike 
had returned to work in Muhlenburg 
County, he holding that of 7,800 men 
who went out, 7,509 were still out. 
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Outlaw Strike Causes 
Loss of $4,667,750 


Special to Coal Age 
Scranton, Jan. 27.—A sidelight 


on the effect of the anthracite 
outlaw strike, which was in effect 
at ten Pennsylvania and Hillside 
Coal & Iron Co. collieries in the 
Pittston region since Nov. 24, 
1924, is shown in these official 
figures issued following the an- 
nouncement of the conclusion of 
the strike: 

Pay lost to 11,000 mine workers 
involved, $3,827,750. 

Anthracite tonnage lost to the 
market, 850,000. 











Seward Button to Head 
Temple Coal Co. 


Special to Coal Age 


Scranton, Jan. 27.—When the board 
of directors of the Temple Coal Co. 
meet next month, Frank H. Hemelright, 
the president, is expected to retire as 
head of the company and Seward E. 
Button, of Wyoming, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, will 
succeed him. Mr. Hemelright, who for 
years has been prominent in the anthra- 
cite industry, will leave for the South 


about March 1 with his family, where 


he will remain for some time. Mr. But- 
ton, who also is among the foremost 
men in the industry, was formerly chief 
of the state Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Hemelright was born in Noxen. 
In his early youth his parents moved 
to Luzerne, where he commenced his 
mining career as a breaker boy at the 
Haddock mines. He later” moved to 
Lackawanna County, where he obtained 
a position with the Simpson & Wat- 
kins company as a brakeman on a col- 
liery locomotive. The Simpson & Wat- 
kins collieries were later absorbed by 
the Temple Coal Co., organized by the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Mr. Hemelright’s rise with the new 
company was rapid. From outside fore- 
man he was promoted to superintend- 
ent. From this position he became 
general superintendent and later gen- 
eral manager and vice-president. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Hemelright was 
named president of the company. 

The advancement of Mr. Hemelright 
in the Temple company was recognized 
by other coal companies and he was 
named on the board of directors of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. Mr. Hemelright 
also was interested in the Reynolds 
syndicate which purchased the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
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Consolidation Coal Co. 
Signs Union Wage Scale 
At Coke-Making Plants 


What is said to be the first coke wage 
agreement ever negotiated by the 
United Mine Workers in the United 
States was closed with the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. on Jan. 17. 

The contract starts immediately and 
will run until March 31, 1927, the life 
of the present Jacksonville agreement. 
It covers wages for all classes of coke 
workers in the northern West Virginia 
field and will be felt in particular in 
Monongah, where the Consolidation 
Coal Co. has a large number of coke 
ovens. It is expected that this will be 
the beginning of an enlargement of the 
coke industry in that field. 

It is reported that about 600 men 
will receive work at the Monongah 
ovens, in the yards and in the mines, 
which will resume operations to furnish 
the necessary coal for carbonization. 

At the conference which was held in 
the Watson Building, Fairmont, W. Va., 
where the general offices of the coal 
company are located, the concern was 
represented by C. H. Tarleton, general 
manager of the West Virginia, district; 
D. A. Reed, assistant general man- 
ager of the West Virginia district, and 
H. E. Peters, acting labor commissioner 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association. . The union was 
represented by Van A. Bittner, chief 
representative in northern West Vir- 
ginia; James McCleary, William Fee- 
ney, of Brownsville; James L. Studdard, 
and C. Fremont Davis, International 
representatives. 


Cost of Railroad Fuels Lower 
In November 


Reports of Class I railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of Coal Economics 
of the National Coal Association show 
that during November the average cost 
per net ton of coal used by these rail- 
roads in locomotives in transportation 
train service was $2.88 per net ton. 
In the Eastern district the average cost 
was $2.87; in the Southern district, 
$2.36; in the Western district, $3.10. 
In computing this average cost of coal 
any freight charges paid on it by the 
consuming railroad are added to the 
invoice price of the cost at the mine. 
Compared with the month of October, 
1924, these averages show a decrease 
of 3c. per net ton in the Eastern dis- 
trict; an increase of 3c. in the Southern 
district; a decrease of 5c. in the West- 
ern district, and a decrease of 8c. per 
ton for the United States as a whole. 
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Great Progress Made by Coal industry 
In Northeastern Kentucky Last Year; 
Shipping of Unbilled Coal Frowned On 


Despite the distressing fact that, as 
expressed by one speaker, “Many of 
the operators d‘d not learn that they 
could sell their product instead of giv- 
ing it away,” the members of the North- 
east Kentucky Coal Association had 
reasons for rejoicing at their annual 
meeting and banquet, held Jan. 22 at 
Ashland, Ky. Output in the district 
in 1924 was 8,512,308 tons, an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent over 1923, which 
year in turn had been higher than any 
preceding. Approximately 450,000 tons 
was shipped to tidewater, this being the 
first year that rates were such as to 
make it possible for eastern Kentucky 
coal to reach this market. During the 
year favorable rate adjustments were 
made to various points which are con- 
servatively estimated at a saving of 25c. 
per ton. 

Improvements put into effect by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. made it pos- 
sible for the Big Sandy division, which 
serves the northeast Kentucky dis- 
trict, to handle 750 to 800 cars per day 
as compared with a limit of 450 cars 
three years ago. Assurance was given 
that, as soon as needed, the division 
would be equipped to handle 1,500 cars 
per day. In 1924 the active mines in 
the district were reduced to 173, as 
compared with 184 in 1923. Of the 173 
active mines, 143 were operated in 
1924. The period of readjustment 
seems to be about over. 


Unsold Coal Shipments 


The great harm to the operators of 
coal being shipped unsold was discussed 
at length. A representative of the 
Smokeless Operators’ Association stated 
that during the previous week practically 
all of those operators individually sig- 
nified their intention not to ship in 
the future any coal which has not been 
sold. Members of the Northeast Ken- 
tucky Association were urged not to 
ship a single car of coal away from the 
tipples until an order stating the price 
had been received from a reliable 
party. 

At the banquet held in the evening 
many men prominently connected with 
the coal industry were present. Almost 
the entire official family of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. were represented, in- 
cluding President W. J. Harahan and 
Vice-Presidents Wall, Begien and 
Whittaker. Each of these officials gave 
short talks touching on the dependency 
upon one another of the railroads and 
the industries that they serve. 


Rigid State Inspection 


Professor Norwood, head of the min- 
ing department of the University of 
Kentucky, reviewed the growth of the 
industry and of the development of the 
mining law of the state, beginning 
with 1884, when he was made the chief 
of the newly created Mine Department. 
At that time artificial ventilation was 
unknown in Kentucky, and it was not 
until 1888 that a law was passed pro- 
viding for it. He stated that if the 
miners of 1884 had been privileged to 
enjoy one-half of the safety measures 


and comforts of the present day they 
would. have considered themselves in 
Heaven. He, however, emphasized the 
need for further efforts toward making 
the state Mine Department more useful 
to the industry and suggested that this 
could be brought about by the operators 
demanding for their own protection a 
more rigid inspection of the mines, 
which can be made possible only by 
hiring more inspectors. 


Gandy Sets Forth Facts 


Harry L. Gandy, executive secretary 
of the National Coal Association, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. 
He submitted figures taken from the 
last census exploding the idea so popu- 
lar among the “lifters” of the non- 
mining sections that many children are 
slaving their lives away in the coal 
mines of the United States. He also 
explained some of the details of the 
twentieth amendment often omitted in 
the newspapers that sponsor its rati- 
fication. His enumeration of the great 
number of government bureaus which 
now have a connection with coal mining 
emphasized the need for the operators 
to make a more concentrated effort to 
get the truth before the great mass of 
people and thus counteract the present 
bureaucratic tendencies. He dwelt at 
length on the dampening effect of the 
flood of crude oil to the bituminous mar- 
kets but pomted to many recent in- 
stances of our great industries return- 
ing to the use of coal. 

Among others who made addresses 
were S. M. Andrews, vice-president of 
the Consolidation Coal Co.; John A. 
Morris, of the American Railway As- 
sociation, and D. J. Parker, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Parker assured the operators that 
there was absolutely no intention on 
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Will This Save Miners’ Pay? | 


Following up his idea that a 
scientific survey might determine 
new uses for more Illinois coal and 
possibly stave off a wage cut to 
miners, Frank Farrington, presi- § 
dent of District 12, United Mine § 
Workers, has asked Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania to grant a 
furlough to O. M. Rau, of the 
Pennsylvania power survey, io 
make an Illinois study. Mr. Far- | 
rington is pursuing the giant 
power idea in the hope it might be j 
a factor in increasing running time | 
of Illinois mines—and working } 
time of miners. He has repeatedly | 
told his rank and file that some- } 
thing must be done to give Illinois | 
coal a better market at a fair price 
against its non-union competitors. 
He is struggling to find that sume- 
thing, so that no cut in miners’ 
wages will be necessary. 

The Pennsylvania executive has 
acceded to Mr. Farrington’s re- 
quest and the Illinois branch of the | 
union will pay the incidental ex- 
pense of the survey. 











the part of the personnel of the 
Bureau of Mines to favor legislation 
forcing regulations opposed by the ma- 
jority of the mines. 

Officers of the association for the 
ensuing year are: President, Cad- 
walader Jones, of the By-Product Coal 
Co., Wheelwright, Ky.; First  Vice- 
President, J. J. Fluck, of the Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Weeksbury; 
Second Vice-President, C. H. Beiden- 
miller, of the Glogora Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Treasurer, N. M. 
White, of the Colonial Coal & Coke Co., 
Prestonsburg. The above men, together 
with James Salisbury, of the Blue 
Beaver Elkhorn Fuel Co., Prestonsburg, 
and Henry Laviers, of the Northeast 
Coal Co., Paintsville, make up the new 
executive committee. 





Harmarville Mine Tipple on Artificial River Harbor 
This mine is owned by the Consumers Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel 


Corporation. 


1 The tipple is located about 600 ft. inland from the Allegheny River at a 
point 15 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A mine-plant site on the bank of this river 


was not available; therefore, to take advantage of the river route by way of the Ohio 
River to Wheeling, W. Va., where the steel company has a number of mills, it was 


necessary to dredge a harbor. 
two bridges, 


This artificially formed arm of the river is spanned by 
one for railway and automobile traffic and the other for a line of the 


Pennsylvania R.R. Normally this mine produces 3,000 to 4,000 tons daily, only part 


of which is shipped by water. 
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Workers’ Representation 
At Rockefeller Mines 
Only Partial Success 


The Rockefeller plan of employees’ 
representation, which was introduced 
in the mines of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. immediately following ‘the 
strike of 1913 and which has since 
been adopted in numerous other plants, 
has proved to be only a partial suc- 
cess, according to a preliminary report 
made public Jan. 26 by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, which since 1919 has 
been studying the operation of this and 
other plans for giving wage earners a 
share in the management of industry. 
The full report, covering 500 printed 
pages, will be issued within the next 
month. 

In making the report public, Mary 
Van Kleeck, director of the Founda- 
tion’s department of industrial studies, 
said it has a three-fold significance for 
industry generally and for the country 
at large; it reveals the underlying 
causes of the perennial controversy 
between coal miners and mine oper- 
ators; it is the first impartial appraisal 
of the most prominent experiment in 
employees’ representation—an experi- 
ment which was the forerunner of the 
shop committees, works councils, and 
similar projects introduced in about a 
thousand companies within recent years 
in an effort to solve labor difficulties; 
it points the way to a termination of 
the conflict between the employers in- 
terested in employees’ representation 
plans and organized labor, which has 
thus far bitterly opposed such plans in 
the belief that they set up “company 
unions” designed to replace labor 
unions. 

The Industrial Representation Plan 
was developed by W. L. Mackenzie 
King, now Premier of Canada, at the 
request of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and was introduced at the mines of the 
company by Mr. Rockefeller. At each 
mine two or more representatives are 
elected by the employees to serve for 
one year. These representatives from 
all branches of the company meet peri- 
odically with an equal number of com- 
pany officials. At these conferences 
any matter that employees desire to 
have discussed can be brought up. 
There also are in each mining district 
joint committees composed of equal 
numbers of employees’ representatives 
and company officials to consider: (1) 
safety and accidents; (2) sanitation, 
health and housing; (3) recreation and 
education; (4) industrial co-operation 
and conciliation. 


Living Conditions Improved 


The report shows that as a result 
of this plan, working and living condi- 
tions are more wholesome and happy 
for the miners and their families, but 
that the miners are not satisfied that 
their representatives have the power 
to protect them in decisions regarding 
wages and other conditions of work. 

“KEmployees’ representation, as prac- 
ticed in the mines of this company,” 
Miss Van Kleeck said, “works a revo- 
lution in remedying the outstanding 
grievances of an earlier decade, but— 
limited as it is to conference, con- 
cerned primarily with adjustment of 
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Railroads Use 28 per Cent 
Of All Soft Coal 


More than 500,000 workers are 
wholly supported by railroads, 
even though they are not actually 
on the payrolls, President Crowley 
of the New York Central Lines 
told members of the Pittsburgh 
Traffic Club in an address Jan. 22. 

Mr. Crowley spoke on “The 
Railroad Dollar and Where It 
Goes,” asserting that the $6,000,- 
000,000 the railroads received in 
1923, and a lesser sum in 1924, 
“hesitated in the treasuries of the 
carriers hardly long enough to be 
counted before they hurried out 
again to help turn the wheels of 
industry.” 

The railroads, he said, consumed 
30 per cent of the entire output 
of steel, paid nearly 48 per cent 
of the total operating revenues to 
employees, used 28 per cent of all 
the soft coal mined and 25 per cent 
of the lumber output. 











grievances, and failing to take cogniz- 
ance of organized labor—it does not 
develop leadership or stimulate inter- 
est among the wage earners. The les- 
son for industry generally in the expe- 
rience of this company is that giving 
workmen a voice in the management 
of industry is decidedly a step toward 
permanent industrial peace and effi- 
ciency, but the measure of success to 
be attained by an employees’ represen- 
tation plan depends on the sincerity and 
intelligence with which the plan is 
carried out by foremen, superintend- 
ents and higher administrative offi- 
cials.” 


Defects of Plan Pointed Out 


The report points out that at the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. the em- 
ployees’ representatives are men who 
work in the mines and who do not feel 
free to act in opposition to the com- 
pany’s interest in defense of fellow 
employees; that employees are not 
making full use of the plan even for 
the presentation of grievances; that in 
actual practice the employees’ repre- 
sentatives have no share in decisions 
concerning reported grievances; that 
the issue of trade unionism versus em- 
ployees’ representation is kept con- 
stantly alive by the company’s refusal 
to permit union meetings in any build- 
ing in the camps owned by the com- 
pany, by other frequent instances of 
antagonism to unions and by the com- 
pany’s policy of accepting the wage 
scale of its competitors which has actu- 
ally been set by unionized companies 
through negotiation with the United 
Mine Workers, while refusing to deal 
in any way with the miners’ union. 

The report credits the company with 
a more liberal attitude toward union- 
ism since the employees’ representation 
plan was introduced, but adds that a 
conflict is in existence in Colorado be- 
tween employees’ representation and 
trade unionism, which must be dealt 
with before any plan can be made to 
work satisfactorily. 
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Indiana Struggles Against 
Non-Union Competition 


Figures in the office of the Indiana’ 
Coal Trade Bureau show that 4,019,601 
tons of non-union coal was used during 
the first nine months in the State of 
Indiana, not including that used in the 
Calumet district about Gary, Whiting 
and Indiana Harbor, in the Chicago 
territory. It is believed the non-union 
coal used in the Calumet district during 
that period amounts to at least 2,000,- 
000 tons, making a total of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 tons during the first 
nine months of 1924. 

Figures for the last three months of 
the past year have not been compiled 
at the Bureau, but, due to the fact that 
the last three months are the heaviest 
of the year, it is probable that figures 
on these months would amount to much 
more than one-third of the total used 
during the first nine months. 

Indianapolis is said to be a “hot bed” 
for non-union coal, especially Kentucky 
coal, it being possible to place Ken- 
tucky coal on the market in Indian- 
apolis at a lower price than Indiana 
coal can be marketed there. Little 
non-union coal gets into Terre Haute, 
however, because of the proximity of 
Indiana mines. 





Seeks Data on Interaction 


Between Oil and Coal 


“Advisers of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board,” according to Dr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the 
Geological Survey, “are fully cognizant . 
of the interaction between oil and coal 
in the fuel market and of what is 
believed to be the bad effect on both 
industries already. The board had this 
in mind in framing the following ques- 
tion in a letter addressed to the oil in- 
dustry: ‘Is oil being produced and 
used as fuel that could and should be 
replaced by coal?’ This fact is appre- 
ciated by a few of the oil men but not 
by a sufficient number of them.” 


Foe of Nationalization in 
Britain to Speak Here 


Philip Gee, Director of Information 
Service of the British Colliery Owners’ 
Association, will address the annual 
convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, according to statement of 
President S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 
Mr. Gee led the recent fight against 
the nationalization of mines and his 
intimacy with the coal industry and the 
political problems of Great Britain in- 
sures an interesting discussion. 

The following committee to decide 
the date, place and program of the 
1925 convention has been appointed by 
President Hutchinson: Ezra Van 
Horn, general manager, Clarkson Coal 
Mining Co., Cleveland, Ohio (chair- 
man); T. B. Davis, president, Island 
Creek Coal Co., New York City; Mar- 
shall J. H. Jones, vice-president, 
Bertha-Consumers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. C. Tway, president, R. C. Tway Coal 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Hugh Shirkie, 
president, Shirkie Coal Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Holly Stover, presi- 
dent, Stover Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Industrial Disputes Act 
Unconstitutional 


A decision of great significance to 
Canadian industries has been rendered 
by the Imperial Privy Council, which 
has declared the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (generally known as 
the Lemieux Act) to be unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that questions 
relating to property and civil rights 
fall within the scope of provincial juris- 
diction. The Industrial Disputes Act, 
passed in 1907, provides for the ap- 
pointment of Boards of Conciliation 
with the object of avoiding strikes or 
lockouts and has been frequently re- 
sorted to in disputes between coal oper- 
ators and miners. 

What action the federal government 
will take in the matter is so far un- 
determined. James Murdock, Minister 
of Labor, stated that in the meantime 
the department would proceed with the 
organization of the Board of Concilia- 
tion established to investigate the dis- 
pute between the British Empire Steel 
Corporation and the Nova Scotia coal 
miners. When the representatives of 
the disputing parties had nominated a 
chairman, he said, the Board would sit. 

Dr. James W. Robertson, of Ottawa, 
has been named as the employees’ rep- 
resentative on the Board of Arbitra- 
tion and the companies’ representative 
is W. E. Thompson, barrister, of Hali- 
fax. These two representatives will 
select a third, or, failing in their 
selection, the department will do so. 

The existing agreement between the 
companies and their employees expired 
Jan. 15. Negotiations for the formula- 
tion of a new agreement were begun on 
Dec. 11, and by Dec. 31 an agreement 
had been reached on all points but that 
of wages. The companies seek a 10 
per cent reduction and the men want 
a 10 per cent increase. About 11,000 
men are involved in the dispute. 

Dr. Robertson is well known as an 
investigator of labor disputes, and 
headed the commission named two years 
ago to inquire into conditions at Syd- 
ney and Glace Bay. 





Desserts 


Students and instructors at 
Brookwood Labor College, Ka- 
tonah, N. Y., have agreed to ab- 
stain from dessert for three weeks 
and will send the money thus 
saved by the college commissary 
to the secretary-treasurer of Dis- 
trict 17 of the United Mine 


Workers, Charleston, W. Va. 
About 20,000 persons, 


evicted 
union members and their families, 
are reported to be living in tents , 
and shacks on the windswept hills 
of West Virginia. The union is 
providing shelter and_ rations 
enough for existence. The con- 
tribution of the Labor College is 
in response to an urgent appeal 
for clothing. In addition to money, 
two large boxes of clothing were | 
sent to West. Virginia last week 
from the Labor College. : 
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Airplane View of Logan, W. Va. 
The three smokestacks at the right are on the power plant of the Kentucky-West 


Virginia Power Co. 


West Virginia and eastern Kentucky coal fields. 


The Logan plant is now tied in with several others in the southern 


About 18,000 kw. of the present peak 


load, which was 30,000 kw. in 1924, goes to mines in the Logan field, the rest going to 


adjoining fields. 


The Island Creek Coal Co., the biggest producer in the Logan field, 


gets its power from this plant through a central metering point, its present 5-minute 


‘demand running in excess of 4,000 kw. 


Needed Coal Laws Outlined 
By Governor Morgan 


A forecast of legislation which is de- 
sired to make the mining industry more 
efficient and to reduce the hazards of 
mining is contained in the biennial 
message of Governor E. F. Morgan to 
the Legislature of West Virginia on 
Jan. 14. In his message Governor 
Morgan said: 

“During the fiscal year closing on 
June 30,1924, West Virginia mines pro- 
duced their greatest tonnage in any 
single year. In the fiscal year 1923 the 
total production was 97,000,000 tons. 
This increased in 1924 to approximately 
103,000,000 tons. 

“The increased production conveys 
fairly well the importance of this in- 
dustry to our state, when it is con- 
sidered that more than 115,000 per- 
sons are engaged therein. Yet the 
most important suggestion that will 
come to you at this session will be 
with reference to the enactment of 
measures designed to save human life, 
or to reduce the fatal and non-fatal ac- 
cidents in our mines to a minimum. 
The widespread loss of life in our mines 
is a subject that has engrossed the 
attention of the President of the United 
States. I am advised that he will call 
in the near future a conference to con- 
sider this very important phase of one 
of our largest basic industries. 

“We have sought in West Virginia 
to keep the number of fatalities in the 
mining industry at a minimum. Our 
record has been exceptionally good un- 
til the past year, when three explosions 
added the names of 270 victims to the 
list of fatalities. Except for these 
three explosions our record would have 
excelled, even with the increased pro- 
duction, that of the preceding year. 

“Because of the growth of the mining 
industry in our state it is impossible 
for the present force of district inspec- 
tors to comply with the mining law re- 


quiring inspections at certain intervals. 
The department will ask for additional 
district inspectors and for the appoint- 
ment of sectional safety inspectors, 
whose duty it would be to make the in- 
dividual workman realize that a ma- 
jority of the fatalities could be avoided 
with reasonable precaution. The im- 
portance of this step cannot be mini- 
mized when we consider that more than 
60 per cent of our accidents are the 
result of carelessness and are prevent- 
able. 

“There was enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of 1923 a bill creating a school of 
mines. In compliance with that legisla- 
tion, I appointed a committee vested 
with authority to recommend to the 
present legislature the location of such 
school. This commission will make a 
report at the present initial session.” 


Coal Companies Lend Aid in 
Protecting Forests 


A report made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Anthracite Forest Protective 
Association held in Hazleton, Pa., re- 
cently, showed unprecedented co-opera- 
tion by coal companies in the protection 
of forest lands owned by them and 
others. 

According to the report, the Hazle 
Brook Co. is maintaining spark screens 
and safety strips at all its operations. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. burned 
eight and one-half miles of safety 
strips and an additional nine and three- 
quarters miles of back lines has been 
cut preparatory to burning more strips. 
Several spark combusters have been in- 
stalled on locomotives and thirteen col- 
lieries have forest fire fighting corps. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Madeira, Hill & Co., Hudson Coal Co., 
Kingston Coal Co., Girard Estate, Phila- 
delphia & Reading and Lehigh Valley 
railroads are among those mentioned 
in connection with special activities for 
protection of the forests. 
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A. I. M. E. Phans Big Meeting 
In New York, Feb. 16-19 


An interesting and varied program 
has been announced, tentatively, for the 
131st meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, to be held Feb. 16-19, in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, New York 
City. 

Separate sessions have been ar- 
ranged for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics: Coal; ground movement 
and subsidence; non-metallic minerals; 
iron and ‘steel; petroleum; mining 
methods; milling, and industrial rela- 
tions. The annual business meeting is 
scheduled for Tuesday morning, Feb. 
17, when the officers of the Institute 
will submit their reports for 1924, and 
officers for 1925 will be elected. 

Unusual arrangements for entertain- 
ment have been made, which includes 
the annual smoker, to be held Monday 
evening, Feb. 16, at the new Cafe 
Savarin with professional entertainers, 
and an informal dance the following 
evening at Institute headquarters. The 
annual dinner and reception will take 
place Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. On Thursday an 
excursion of exceptional interest will 
be made on a special train to Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to inspect the Naval Air 
Station at which the dirigibles, the 
Shenandoah and the Los Angeles (ori- 
ginally known as the ZR3), are quar- 
tered. 

Among the papers to be presented at 
the meeting are the following: 


Symposium on the Origin and Composi- 
tion of Coal 


Monday, 9:30 a.m. 


“Environmental Conditions of Deposition 
of Coal,’ by David White, D. S., chairman, 
Division of Geology . and Geography, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

“The Physical Constitution of Coals: 
Part A—The Ingredient Material of Coals 
and the Composition of the Deposits at 
Close of Process (biochemical) of Sedimen- 
tation. Part B—The Microscopical Con- 
stitution of Coals of Different Ranks and 
Ages,” by Reinhardt Thiessen. 

“Coal in Relation to Coke,” by E. C. 
Jeffrey, Botanical Laboratories of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Miscroscopical Structure of Anthracite,” 
by Homer G. Turner, assistant professor of 
geology, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ground Movement and Subsidence 


“Factors Affecting Bank Slopes in Steam- 
Shovel Operations,” by Louis S. Cates, vice- 
president and general manager, Utah Cop- 
per Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Mine Support and Mine Subsidence in 
the Birmingham District,” by W. R. Crane, 
superintendent, Southern Mining Experi- 
ment Station, Birmingham, Ala. 

“Rock Bursts and Bumps,” by George S. 
Rice, chief mining engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C 


Symposium on the Origin and Composi- 
tion of Coal 


Monday, 2 p.m. 


“The Progressive Regional Carbonization 
of Coal,” by David White, D. 

“The Resolution of Coal by Oxidation,” 
by W. Francis and Dr. R. V. Wheeler, Fuel 
Technologist, University of Sheffield, Shef- 
field, England. 

“Organic Sulphur Compounds in Coal,” 
by J. Jolly and Dr. R. V. Wheeler. 

“The Microstructure of Coal,” by Clar- 
ence A. Seyler. 

“The Constitution of Coal,” by F. V. 
Tideswell and Dr. R. V. Wheeler. 

“A Proposed Classification of Coals,” by 
Weel. Lnom,.or 

“Modern Views of Chemical Changes of 
Coals in Process of Natural Carbonization 
in the Strata,” by A. C. Fieldner, Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Green Names Committee On 
Gompers Memorial 


Appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of Frank Morrison, Matthew Wod, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Frank Duffy and 
James Wilson to have charge of plans 
for a national labor memorial to the 
late Samuel Gompers was announced 
Jan. 22 by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Members of the committee, all of 
whom are on the executive council of 
the Federation, will hold their first 


meeting during the sessions of the 
council at Miami, Fla., beginning 
Feb. 3. 


Rate Restrictions Held Up 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion declined on Jan. 22 to approve the 
restrictions placed upon the propor- 
tional rates on anthracite and coal 
briquets, moving between Brocton, Buf- 
falo and Buffalo Junction, N. Y., and 
Erie, Pa., and East Burlington, Ill. The 
commission in a formal order has sus- 
pended the schedules of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis R.R. proposing 
the restrictions from Jan. 22 until 
May 22. 

In the meantime the commission will 
conduct an investigation into the pro- 
posed restrictions which the commis- 
sion said were applicable on iraftie to 
all points west of Burlington, to which 
no through rates are published, so that 
they would be inapplicable on traffic to 
certain of such points, thereby result- 
ing in increased rates. 





Coal 
Tuesday, 10:30 a.m. 
“Ultimate Recovery from Anthracite 


Beds,” by Henry H. Otto, Mining Engineer. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lans- 
ford, Pa. 

“Belt Conveying of Coal, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. Mines,” by Thomas W. Dawson, 
Chief Engineer, Scottdale, Pa. 

“Application of Gaussian Curves to Min- 
ing Industry,” by Hugh Archbald, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 


Mining Methods 


Tuesday, 2 p.m. 


“Systems of Coal Mining in Western 
Washington,” by Simon H. Ash, superin- 
tendent Pacific Coast Coal Co., Carbonado, 
Wash. 

“New Orient, an Unusual Coal Mine,” by 
George B. Harrington, president, Chicago, 
Lp ke & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


Joint Session Coal and Safety 
Symposium on Coal Dust and Rock 
Dusting 


Wednesday, 9:30 a.m. 


“Review of Coal Dust Investigations,” by 
George S. Rice. 

‘How and When to Rock Dust,” by Capt. 
Edward Steidle, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lantern slide illus- 
trations by J. T. Ryan, vice-president of 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. 

“The Sampling of Dust in Suspension in 
Air,” by Philip Drinker, Harvard School 
of Public Health, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Are Humidifying Methods a Failure in 
Explosion Prevention in Coal Mines?’’, by 
Daniel Harrington, Consulting Mining En- 
gineer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“American Standard Rock Dusting Speci- 
fications,’ by Howard N. Eavenson, Con- 
sulting Mining Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pay 


Joint Meeting Coal and Petroleum 


Wednesday, 2 p.m. 


“What Shall Be Done with Oil and Gas 
Well to Safeguard Mining Operations?”, 
by A. W. Hesse, Nemacolin, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Legislature te 
Get No Coal Bills 


A score of bills will be presented to 
the 1925 Pennsylvania Legislature by 
the various state departments, but, ac- - 
cording to a statement from the execu- 
tive department, no bill relating to the 
mining industry is contemplated. 

According to rumor reaching the 
Capitol at Harrisburg there will not be 
the usual flood of measures aimed at 
preventing mine caves or providing for 
reparation because of surface sub- 
sidance. 

A deficiency bill may be presented 
to compensate mine inspectors who 
served a month during the past bien- 
nial appropriation period without pay 
in order to relieve the situation brought 
on when Governor Pinchot reduced the 
appropriation to the state Department 
of Mines by more than 26 per cent. 


Marmet Coal Co. Floats Big 
Bond Issue 


The Otto Marmet Coal & Mining Co., 
with mines in West Virginia, gave a 
mortgage Jan. 14 to the Fourth and 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
secure a bond issue of $1,250,000. The 
mortgage covers all the real estate and 
personal property of the company in 
Putnam and Kanawha counties, West 
Virginia. Proceeds from the sale of 
the bond issue will be used to make 
improvements on the company’s prop- 
erties and expanding business. The 
bonds will bear 6 per cent interest 
and will be issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. The Otto 
Marmet Coal & Mining Co. maintains 
an elevator at North Bend, Ohio, where 
coal is unloaded from barges and re- 
loaded into freight cars for inland ship- 
ment. 


Woodlock to Succeed Potter 
On Commerce Commission 


Thomas F. Woodlock, a New York 
financial writer, was named Jan. 26 
by President Coolidge as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to succeed Mark W. Potter. 

Mr. Woodlock until recently was 
financial editor of the New York Sun. 
Matthew C. Brush, head of the Amer- 
ican International Corporation, a per- 
sonal friend of the President’s, called 
at the White House Friday to tell Mr. 
Coolidge about Mr. Woodlock and urge 
his appointment. 


May Abolish Kansas Court 
Of Industrial Relations 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations, which has attracted much 
attention in political and labor circles 
since being created four years ago, 
will be abolished if an administration 
bill introduced in the Senate Jan. 22 
becomes a law. Its powers wonld go 
to a new body,. however. The bill 
would abolish the Industrial Court, 
Public Utilities Commission and State 
Tax Commission, vesting all their 
powers in a new body to be known as 
the Public Service Commission, having 
five appointive members. 
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For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Keep as Spare an Armature That Has 
Been for Some Time in Use 


Spare armatures are a form of 
insurance against long delays. The 
first requirement of any insurance 
is that it be dependable. A repaired 
armature’ which has not been tried 
out in service is not always that kind 
of insurance. This is particularly 
true of large armatures which oper- 
ate at a high peripheral speed; for 
example, armatures such as the 200- 
kw., 1,200-r.p.m., 250-volt armature 
illustrated herewith. 

This spare armature has just been 
received from a repair shop and has 
been unloaded in a coal company’s 
substation where, on the next day 
that the mine is idle, it will be put 
into the converter and given a serv- 
ice test. If it shows no defects it 
will be left in for regular service 
and the displaced armature stored 
as a spare. This system has two 
distinct advantages. In the first 
place, if the repair job is defective, 
the fact is disclosed immediately in- 
stead of after a year or perhaps 
several years. 

Ordinarily a repair company will, 
without hesitation, take steps to 
correct a defective job if it is re- 
ported within a few weeks after the 


equipment has been shipped, but 
naturally will show little enthusiasm 
in correcting a fault reported a year 
or more after the apparatus has left 
the shop. In the second place, the 
method assures that the armature 
which is stored as a spare was at 
least in good operating condition 
when taken out of the machine. 
This is almost certain assurance that 
it will operate satisfactorily when 
an emergency necessitates its use. 
In the last four years a coal com- 
pany operating several mines in 
West Virginia has received in three 
instances armatures that were found 
on test to have been defectively re- 
paired. In one instance the winding 
was not connected properly and in 
the two other cases the armatures 
were badly out of balance. The two 
armatures that were found to be 
unbalanced had been repaired by 
different companies. In each case 
the repaired armatures were fairly 
balanced on the ways commonly used 
for that purpose, but they were far 
from being in dynamic balance, and 
vibrated severely when operated at 
full speed. In each of the three 
instances, the armatures were tried 





Repaired Armatures Should Be Tried Out Immediately 


This armature, just back from the repair shop, is a spare but will be given a trial 
immediately, and if found to be in good operating condition will be left in service, in 
which case the proven armature thus displaced will become the spare. 
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out immediately after being received 
and, upon being found defective, 
were replaced the same day by the 
old armatures, thereby causing no 
delay to the mines. This method 
forestalled serious delays which would 
have resulted if the armatures had 
not been tried out until an actual 
emergency arose. 


Riser in the Pump Discharge 
Facilitates Priming 

In many mines the coal lays so 

nearly level that there is but little 

static head on the discharge lines 

of gathering pumps. Usually these 





Water is Retained for Priming 


Installing risers in» the discharge lines 
of gathering pumps is a standard practice 
with the Island Creek company. Provision 
for hand priming, which is seldom neces- 
sary, is made by putting a valve on top of 
the riser. 


pumps are located some distance 
from the swag which is being un- 
watered. In some cases this is done 
purposely to eliminate the chance 
of flooding the pumping equipment, 
but in most cases it comes about 
naturally, because the pump is in- 
stalled when a working place begins 
to go to the dip and is not moved 
to a lower level until the suction 
head becomes too great. 

In places where the static head on 
the discharge is insufficient to force 
water back into the pump for prim- 
ing, it saves time and trouble to 
have the discharge line raised a 
short distance above the pump. 
Such an arrangement is shown in 
the illustration made from a pho- 
tograph taken in the new shaft 
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mine, No. 20, of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., at Whitmans, W. Va. Here 
we see the pipe raised about 12 in. 
above the discharge chamber, and 
an opening, controlled by a gate 
valve, provided for hand priming. 

Unless the pump valves are defec- 
tive or are held away from the seats 
by small particles of dirt, there will 
be sufficient water trapped in the 
short raised portion of the discharge 
line, to prime the pump. In case 
the entrapped water has leaked back 
through the pump valves, and more 
must be added, the valve on the riser 
provides a convenient opening. More- 
over, the raised portion of the dis- 
charge line retains the water which 
has been poured in, and thereby 
facilitates the priming. 

The Island Creek company has 
now standardized on this method of 
piping, for all gathering pump 
service. It is not left to the mine 
foreman to connect the pump in the 
manner described, but instead, the 
power and mechanical men apply the 
riser, discharge tee, and priming 
valve when they are installing the 
pump. 


Adjustable Spacing Collar 
Solves Problem 


Almost all mine electricians and 
mechanics® have experienced’ the 
need of an adjustable spacing collar 
for talking up the side play of the 
motors on the axles of mine locomo- 
tives. The accompanying illustra- 
tion, from a photograph taken in 
the wheel yard at the central shop 
of the Island Creek Coal Co., at 
Holden, W. Va., shows the type of 
spacing collar that this company has 
adopted. 

L. D. Thompson, chief electrician 
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of direct-current equipment, worked 
out this design. The principal fea- 
ture is the’ use of two ordinary 
4x38-in. button-head rivets and a few 
s-iIn. cut washers to provide the 
adjustable feature. The rivets fit 
fit loosely in holes drilled in the side 
of the collar, and the desired spacing 
is obtained by putting the required 
number of washers under the rivet 
heads. The split collars, of cast 
steel, are made in two widths, as 
shown. This combination of two 
collars of unequal width takes care 
of both inside- and outside-frame 
locomotives. The axle on which the 
adjustable collar has been assembled 
belongs to an inside-frame locomo- 
tive. In this case, the collar, which 
of course turns with the axle, wears 
on one side against the wearing 
plate of the journal box, and on the 
other side against the flange of the 
motor axle liner. By adding washers 
to the rivets the wear on locomotives 
is compensated. All that has to be 
done is to remove temporarily one 
of the collars so as to allow space 
for pulling out the rivet. Perhaps 
it should be explained that the 
rivets are not fastehed in any way 
other than by the heads which rest 
against the small collar. 

On outside-frame type locomotives 
there is less space to be taken up by 
the collar, so only the wider collar 
is used. With this assembly there 
is no wear on one end of the collar, 
so it is put on in a reverse position, 
that is with the rivet heads against 
the wheel. As the collar turns with 
the axle there is no wear between 
the rivet heads and the wheel hub. 

As the result of a year’s use of 
this new rivet-and-washer type of 
spacing collar, the Island Creek men 





Adjustable Collar Mounted On Axle Of Inside-Frame Locomotive 


The collar is made in two sizes. 


The space between two collars is increased by adding 


washers to the button-head rivets which fit loosely in holes drilled in the side of the 


collar. 


Only two spacing rivets are used, on in each of the wide collar. 
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seem thorougly convinced that it is 
a satisfactory design. It has the 
qualities which are so desirable in 
mine equipment. It is rugged, 
simple, inexpensive, easily applied 
and adjusted. In addition, no spe- 
cial wrenches are required, and 
additional spacers, which are ordi- 
nary 3-in. cut-steel washers, are 
items which can be found in almost 
any electrician’s tool bag. 


Shop Grinder Made from 
Surplus Motor 

The improvised motor-driven 
emery grinder, illustrated, was as- 
sembled in the shop of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., at Holden, W. Va. 
It is mounted on the wall in the 
blacksmith shop, the purpose being 
to save the blacksmiths the necessity 
of carrying their grinding work to 
the machine-shop wheel. This con- 





Utilized a Standard Motor 


A new shaft, extended at both ends to 
serve as an arbor, was made in the shop. 
This new emery grinder when photographed 
was only partly assembled. : 
serves time and in addition has the 
advantage of making it possible to 
keep the wheels of the machine- 
shop grinder in good condition for 
finer work, such as dressing tools. 

Judging from the other equipment 
in the Holden shop, this company 
does not believe in make-shifts; 
however, as was explained by Roscoe 
Garret, shop foreman, this home-~ 
made emery wheel will serve the 
purpose nearly as well as one of 
the factory type, and yet it repre- 
sents a small cash outlay. A surplus, 
5-hp., 1,750-r.p.m., standard squirrel- 
cage motor was used. ‘It was fitted 
with a new rotor shaft, the ends of 
which were;-machined to serve as 
wheel arbors. This, and the dust 
washers to protect the bearings, 
were the only changes made on the 
motor. When the photograph from 
which this illustration was made 
was taken, the new grinder had not 


been put into service. . 
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Continued Heavy Output and Milder Weather 


Cause Softening in Coal Market 


The expected sag in the bituminous coal business, 
with the moderation in weather conditions and continua- 
tion of heavy production, has appeared, as was in- 
evitable. Domestic coal prices are in difficulties in the 
Middle West and even steam buyers are apathetic, which 
has caused screenings to slump slightly. Though a 
slight car shortage is developing in the Kentucky fields 
production is close to record figures, but as demand is 
not keeping pace the market is lacking in the strength 
that was in evidence not long ago. Miners are reported 
to be rapidly drifting back to work in the mines that 
have gone non-union and operations are picking up. 

Business in the Northwest is considered favorable, 
the docks having shipped more this month than had 
been hoped, but here too shipments have dropped off 
because of mild weather. Prices are firm, however, 
Pocahontas lump and mine-run quotations having ad- 
vanced. In the Southwest business is still good, Colo- 
rado having a particularly good month for January. 
Kansas and Utah, however, are catching up on orders. 
The soft weather in Ohio has caused a marked weak- 
ness in high-volatile coals, but the smokeless situation 
is somewhat better because of the operators’ policy of 
refusing to ship coal except on specific orders. 


Eastern Trade Is Firmer 


Smokeless prices have been advanced in New England, 
but as there is no greater demand it is questionable as 
to whether the increases will hold, though it is worthy 
of note that some of the mills are increasing operations. 
Activity is somewhat more brisk in the New York and 
Philadelphia markets, prices sticking at practically the 
old levels, however. Business at Baltimore continues to 
be a disappointment, even the export trade being dor- 


mant. At Birmingham, however, the trade is optimistic, 
as demand has increased and prices are firmer with an 
upward tendency. 

Without showing any particularly high spots the 
anthracite market has been holding its recent gains, 
with occasional spurts. Egg is beginning to show some 
signs of life, though chestnut continues to lead in de- 
mand, followed by stove. Steam sizes show the biggest 
increase in demand, the supply having been curtailed by 
the strike. The threat of a general strike having 
passed, the trade is breathing easier. Independent 
prices are being maintained pretty well all around ex- 
cept for some slight shading on pea. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
registered another slight recession during the last week, 
standing on January 26 at 173, the corresponding price 
for which is $2.09, compared with 174 and $2.11 respec- 
tively on Jan. 19. 

There was a reaction in activity at Hampton Roads 
during the last week, dumpings of coal for all accounts 
during the period ended Jan. 22 totaling 399,740 net 
tons, compared with 421,087 tons the week before. 


Output Still Above 12,000,000 Tons 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 17, according to the Geclogical Survey, receded 
markedly from the high level of the previous week. 
The total output is estimated at 12,077,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 513,000 tons from that of the week ended 
Jan. 10, when 12,590,000 net tons was produced, ac- 
cording to revised figures. Anthracite output during 
the week ended Jan. 17 was 1,803,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 1,785,000 tons in the previous week and 
1,884,000 tons in the corresponding week a year ago. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1924 
9,368,000 
12,337,000 
11,992,000 
1,999,000 


1925 
10,806,000 
12,590,000 
12,077,000 

2; 013,000 
371,704,000 
Ue 519, 000 


1,255,000 
1,785,000 
1,803,000 
70,504,000 


Jan. 10 (a).. 
Jan. 17 (b).. 
Daily average.. 8 
Coal yr. to date. 450,385,000 
Daily av. to date.... 1,846,000 
ANTHRACITE 
apy SPA. 1,436,000 
Jan. 10.. 1,840,000 
Jan. 17.. 


1,884,000 
Coal yr. ‘to date.. 72,727,000 





E 
258,000 
261,000 
659,000 


(b) Subject to 
day’s production to 
equalize hutiber of days in the two years, 


Jan. 10 (a).. 
Jan. 17 (b).. 
Cal. yr. to date (©. 
(a) Revised sinne a report. 
revision. (c) Minus one 


265,000 
266,000 
637,000 
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Midwest Market Softens 


Too little winter has begun to break down the Midwest 
coal market again. Only with great difficulty are the stand- 
ard Franklin County shippers maintaining their lump price 
of $3.75 and there is some wobbling at that. But lesser 
producers in the southern Illinois fields have cut down to 
$3.25 and have kept it so for several days. Domestic coals 
generally are in price difficulties, for takings are compara- 
tively light. 

Even steam buyers are apathetic, considering the date, 
and screenings as a result have slumped some. Franklin 
County producers who have storage space are putting some 
on the ground in a stern effort to hold the $1.90 price. 
Others are sacrificing. Saline County screenings move at 
$1.50 and less. But in spite of price cuts, “no bill’ are 
accumulating in many places and on most sizes of coal. 
Low-priced strip coal and western Kentucky mine run at 
$1.25 and lump at $2.50 make trouble for competitors. 

Southern Illinois railroad tonnage continues fair. There 
are plenty of cars and the mines are working from two to 
five days a week. In the Duquoin district conditions are 
about the same with “no-bill” coal on track at all mines and 
prices about 50c. under Franklin County. In the Mt. Olive 
district working time is fairly good at three and four days 
a week and a ready market is found for both steam and 
domestic sizes. In the Standard field conditions are bad. 
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Screenings are down to $1.10 with 2-in. lump at $2.25 and 
nearly every mine has “no-bill” coal. This field is being 
hurt in the steam market by shipments from the strip 
mines in the Carterville field. Railroad tonnage is fairly 
good and the mines get anywhere from two to four days 
a week in this field. 

In St. Louis there is a quiet domestic business for middle 
grade coals. Coal that has found little favor in St. Louis 
in the past is coming in now on account of the’ price of 
Franklin County. In the outside territory dealers prefer 
to buy west Kentucky instead of high grade, although 
middle grade coals are in fairly good demand, but domestic 
business generally has slumped. In St. Louis there also is 
a little movement of coke, but very little anthracite and 
smokeless. 


Kentucky Coal Is Backing Up 


The situation is somewhat worse in the Kentucky fields, 
where heavy production isn’t meeting with a very strong 
buying demand. Choice coal of block size is offered at under 
$2.75 a ton. A few eastern Kentucky producers of specialty 
coals are still asking as high as $3, but there is plenty of 
good coal available at $2.50@$2.75. 

In western Kentucky the best block is quoted principally 
at $2.40@$2.65, some being quoted as high as $2.75. Lump 
coal is $2.25@$2.50 in both fields, the eastern egg being 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Jan.28, Jan.12 Jan.19 Jan. 26 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.........- Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 1550. 1:20) 1.20 3 Stst0@ahe30 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.60 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... eee PAN PRK) 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.50 4.10 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.35 2.10 2.00 2.00 
Smokeless screenings. .... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.10 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
*S§mokeless mine run..... Boston...... 5.05 4.20 4.30 4.40@ 4.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00) 2.007) 1795 eters. 20 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2360; 2.30 5 02.309 22210@2-50 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.25 2.10. 92.10) > AR 0@EzeSs5 
Pool | ney? Standard).. New York... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ... 2.25 92525 © S2510@e2540 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... PROS 2.10 2.15 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 f .Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low yore Philadelphia. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool I! (row Vok) p52. 53. New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 {ges and 8t.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and eee Philadelphia... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.40 2.35 2.30@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.85 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittaburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.35 1.00 1.00 .70@ «85 
W. Va. lump............ Cincinnati... 3.10 2.30 2.50 1.85@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.20 80 .90 .60@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 
Hooking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking soreenings....... Columbus.... 1.40 [Sho 1.15 21.05@ 1.20 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.90@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland. . 1,60 1.45 12-40 27°80@ 7745 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Jan.28 Jan.12 Jan.19 Jan. 26 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Franklin, Il]. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.60 $3.60 $3.50@$3.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 72.59 eee os ay ES 50 
Frankhin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. fump........ Chicago..... 31023 10 ReSaI0 3.00 

Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 “22207 2020 wear aie 225 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.45: 1.95. —1.95) S2250@)7-60 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... hicago..... 3.10 3.50 3.50 8.00@ 3.25 
{nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chieago..... 2,60 - 2335 | 2:350h2 2502-50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago... .. 1.85" 15850981585 epo@erts6s 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.385@ 1.50 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... 3: 105537008 53.00 3.00 

Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis... 2.50" 92535." 92.35 meee aoe ao 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... 1.50 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 2.75. ©2255 9245 ze A0Ge2=50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.10 1.30 1.20 .1.05@ 1.25 
West Ky. blockt Adethire Louiaville.... 2.85 2.60 2.60 92. 40@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.65 1.55 9 1155p Iss5@ehe7 5 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1225 110 SI200@s te25 
West Ky. blockt........ Chicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 2.60 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.75. 1.505 "1550 55) s40@etn65 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........:. Birmingham... 3.85 2.85 2.50 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 1.60 1.50@ 2.00 
S, Ei Ky. blockt. aaeesee Chicago..... 3.35, :5)2450) 2.60) e2e50@eoe75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 2.10 (15504 “1 S00 25 Gita 
8, E. Ky. blooki. .322 32% Louisville.... 3.25 3.00 2.75 2.50@. 3.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.80 1.50 1.50 47 -25@ 1.50 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1.00 1.00 -75@ 1.00 
S. E. Ky. blockt........ Cincinnati... 3.00 2.50 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.60 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.15  .85 .90 .75@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.35 3.35 3. 25@ 3.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
onthe nee type; Resins in ttalics. 
e term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to 1 i 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. one! Veawice 


t+ Advances over previous week 











Market Freight Jan, 28, 1924———~.  — Jan. 19, 1925 Jan. 26 ae 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent ’ 2 iaaes 
Brokeii.2. codecs New) York;.2. 2.) 4. $2.34 $8.00@ $8.50 SSA00@$S9.25 7 & ... oe eee $8:00@$9.25." 7 4.5.02 See $8.00@$9.25 
Broken et aide a Philadelphia... .. 2.39 A “1 a aaa : ae enh es. 9.15 
BE oe bn Sa ew. Yorks.) seer 34 2 : 2 D9: .50@ $9. : =22 $8.50@$9. , 
Reg zie. peace. Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.4509 a8 3 so oa 
Ree. suk ot ase: Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stowe 2:15 5. ee, New York......... 2.34 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10. 25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Stover, 37 A Philadelphia 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Stove... cee Rs. icago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Cheatnut............ New York......... 2.34 9.75@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ Philadelphia... ... 2.39 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40  10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
Peas Lee. New York... ...... 2.22 4.75@ 5.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Peal, eee Philadelphia... .. 214 5.25@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 "6.00 - 
Pesce Re eee, Chieago*.......... 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5. 40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. I..... New York......... 2.22 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. I..... Philadelphia........ 2 14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 — 
ee nL) SPE 5 New York. ........ 2.22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.35 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.35 2.00@ 2.25 
Riess. eee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 Ot; ie 
Barley. ee New York......... 797 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Barley.............. Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00 1.50 1 50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdeeye............ New York......... 2.22 1.45@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 


© Net tons, f.o.b. mines, 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines 1n ‘talics, 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 








May June 


————19 25 —__—___ 1924 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 Jan. 12) “Jan 238 

LEGER 5 chk ty ARC ee 173 174 175 187 
Weighted average price.... $2.09 $2.11 $2.12 $2.26 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


$1.75@$2, as against $2.25@$2.50 for western, while nut is 
around $1.75@$2.10 in both fields. Mine run is offered as 
low as $1.25 and up to a top of about $1.50, with some 
quotations over $1.50, but without many sales, as mine run 
is slow. Screenings are weaker at 75c.@$1 for eastern and 
90c.@$1.15 for western. 

It is reported that just a little car shortage is developing 
in the Kentucky fields, but production for the month will 
be quite close to record level, it is asserted. Reports of 
‘various operators in the western Kentucky field indicate 
that men are rapidly drifting back to the mines which have 
gone non-union, and production of such mines is improv- 
ing daily. 


Outlook “Fairly Rosy” in Northwest 


Shipments from the Duluth-Superior docks have dropped 

off somewhat in the past week owing to a spell of mild 
weather, which has come to the Northwest after several 
weeks of intense cold. Despite this fact the docks have 
shipped much more than even the most optimistic of dock 
men hoped, and business looks fairly rosy. 

Docks are beginning to hold their own in Twin Cities 
trade, which is a good sign of continued prosperity. Lower 

prices, the slight change for the better in freight rates and 
improved coal quality have contributed. 

Pocahontas is again in the limelight. One dock is re- 
ported to have a small supply of lump still on hand and 
another is bringing it in all-rail without much profit, merely 
to hold trade. Business in hard coal, at the same time, is 
better than was looked for. Dock men think that all hard 
coal will go out before the opening of navigation. 
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Demand from industrials improves. One large mining 
company on the Mesabe Ranges will open bids soon, and 
has placed a iarge order. Prices are firm throughout with 
the exception of Pocahontas, which has gone up a little in 
mine run and lump. Mine run is now firm at $5.25@$5.50 
and screenings at $4@$4.50. 

With Milwaukee docks well supplied for any demand, the 
coal trade there is having its usual winter experience— 
fluctuations of demand incident to changes of the weather. 
The weather continues comparatively mild, which has been 
characteristic of January thus far. But a cold wave is 
heralded; and, of course, February is in the offing. 


West Still Has Business 


Operators in the Southwest are catching up with orders. 
Some report deliveries of Kansas lump from a week to ten 
days slow and of screenings from three days to a week, but 
others are filling orders on receipt. The demand still is 
brisk, but there has been no interference with production, 
either by weather or holidays, for a couple of weeks. The 
situation in Oklahoma is similar to that in Kansas, while 
Arkansas has returned to midwinter normal with a light 
demand. 

In spite of a moderation in Colorado weather the de- 
mand for domestic coal continues to be very good. The 
orders for nut coal have suffered a slight setback as have 
pea and slack coal, but the demand for lump far exceeds the 
supply. Future orders are booked as far ahead as Feb. 1. 
Should the cold weather continue, the operators will con- 
sider January business among the best in history. Mines 
are operating approximately 90 per cent with plenty of 
labor and no interruption in transportation. 

The following prices are in effect: Walsenburg-Canon 
City lump coal, $5.25; nut, $4.25; no fixed price on slack 
coal; washed pea coal, $3.50; Trinidad Segundo coke, $%.50; 
Trinidad Segundo nut coke, $6; Crested Butte base burner 
anthracite No. 3 and No. 5, $9; chestnut size, $5.75. The 
demand for southern Colorado coke is very good. This will 
necessitate the firing up of more coke ovens. 

In Utah operators have caught up on their orders, which 
piled up during the recent below zero weather, and the 
marketing is softening again. Working time, which had 
been around full time for a few weeks, is steadily falling 
off. The weather is still wintry in the Utah coal trade terri- 
tory, but it is much warmer than it was. The market for 
ege and nut coal is soft. Dealers are storing it for their 
spring and summer trade. Stocks are very low in Salt Lake 
City. Prices continue steady, the labor and car situations 
are good and the industrial outlook is much better than 
normal, it is declared. 


Conditions Muddled at Cincinnati 


The much muddled market at Cincinnati seems to have 
lost its ability to extricate itself. Kentucky sales offices 
are still putting up a brave front on the price of block, 
while their prices on slack and the mine run is soft and 
crumbly; some West Virginia shippers are still trying to 
maintain a price of $2.50 on their 4-in. run of mine in the 
face of the fact that the most of attention centers around 
the firms that are able to make a $1.85-$2 price and their 
run of mine has lost its months old stability. The smoke- 
less market in the face of this has been able to maintain a 
fairly firm stand without much chance for price reductions 
on the opening of the new month. 

Though excuses can be found for each passing phase of 
the market, the trade in general seems to have realized that 
it all traces back to the fundamentals of supply and de- 
mand. The offerings and eagerness to make sales undoubt- 
edly is the cause of the softness. The absorption point has 
been reached and passed and reserve stocks place the buyer 
so that he has the whiphold of the seller. Bidding against 
the other fellow to make sales is furthering the scramble 
among the producing areas of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
but operations are crowding and continue to crowd this 
market and the distributing area. 

With the dead of winter here the Louisville & Nashville 
reservoir at DeCoursey, the C. & O.’s at Russell and Stevens 
and even the classification yards on this side of the river 
are jammed with “no bills” and distress coal. Portsmouth, 
which is the gateway for the Norfolk & Western, possibly 
is the freest of all of them. The retailers have slowed up 
to the point where they haggle and trade for whatever 
supplies they need. Detroit and Toledo, two of Cincinnati’s 
best customers, are only mildly interested in price quoting. 
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‘Circular letters bring but meager responses. It is a sick 
January so far as high-volatile coals are concerned. 

' The smokeless situation is somewhat better because of 
the avowed policy of some of the operators to refuse to 
mine coal except to fill specific orders. The slack situation 
is the weakest here with a fair run of business on mine run, 
and prepared-—lump, egg and nut—holding fairly strong. 

Several soft days slowed up retail deliveries here, but 
in general the movement is about of seasonal volume. Prices 
are: Smokeless lump, $8@$9; run of mine, $5.50@$6.25; 
bituminous lump, $5.75@$7; slack, $4@$4.50. Because of 
the large ice floes coming down the river navigation has 
been difficult, the Winifrede Coal Co. losing six barges on 
a bar above the city last week and the Campbell’s Creek 
Coal Co. three. 

Warmer weather has caused a marked weakness in all 
grades of coal at Columbus. This is especially noticeable 
in domestic sizes, which have been a weather proposition 
for some time. Dealers have pretty fair stocks and quite 
a few orders placed when zero temperatures prevailed have 
been cancelled. As a result there is a larger amount of 
distress coal on the market, which sells at extremely low 
prices as a rule. Retailers in rural sections are buying in 
moderate quantities as farmers are buying better than for- 
merly, but city dealers are not delivering as much coal as 
usual at this time of the year. Preference is shown for 
Pocahontas and other smokeless varieties and splints. There 
is an oversupply of coal on cars in northern Ohio and Michi- 
gan points, which still further complicates the situation. 
Dealers have been shading prices in order to move stocks, 
although this is not as general as might be expected. 
Pocahontas and smokeless varieties are retailing at $8@ 
$8.50; splints at $4.25@$7.75 and Hocking at $6.25@$6.50. 

Steam business is still slow and reserves are fairly large. 
Iron and steel plants are taking a slightly better tonnage, 
but some of the utilities have cut down orders. Railroad 
requisitions are still fair. Ohio screenings are still rather 
firm, due entirely to reduction in the lump output. West 
Virginia screenings are coming in large volume and weak- 
ness in prices is reported on many varieties. Output is 
around 18 to 20 per cent of capacity in the southern Ohio 
field and in eastern Ohio approximately 40 per cent of 


capacity. 
All Lines Dull at Cleveland 


The market at Cleveland has been exceedingly slow and 

quiet during the past week; in fact, according to the selling 
end of the trade, steam buyers are making little inquiry 
for fuel at this time, having been pretty much out of the 
market during the week as compared with ten days ago. 
In the retail trade, due to the mild weather, domestic con- 
sumers have not been buying, and the yards are all pretty 
well replenished ready for the next spurt that may come. 
; From all indications, the anticipated improvement of 
business conditions is not developing to any noticeable ex- 
tent, or at least not to a degree that has yet been reflected 
in coal purchases. 
, The first week of the new year saw some better activity 
in the steam trade, but that now seems to have eased off. 
In the present situation there is little optimism among 
eastern Ohio producers that there will be any decided up- 
turn in the coal trade in the near future. : 

Concurrent with sluggish demand and the appearance of 
some “distress” coal at industrial centers, spot prices have 
softened 5c. to 10c. per ton during the week, with slack at 
$1.30, and {-in. lump in some cases under $2. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field during the 
week ended Jan. 17 was 277,000 tons, or about 39 per cent 
of estimated potential capacity. This output was about 30,000 
tons under that of the preceding week and approximately 
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105,000 tons under the corresponding week of last year. 

In view of market conditions, it would not be surprising 
to witness the closing of additional mines in the district or 
the necessary curtailment of operations on account of “no 
market.” 

The big showing of winter lately has not affected the 
coal trade at Buffalo to any extent; car supply is good and 
there has been no real snow blockade. From the standpoint 
of the consumer the trade is in a satisfactory condition. 
The bituminous market continues quiet, with prices as 
before: $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for 
mine run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack, on a $2.39 rate; $2.25@ 
$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for slack, on a $2.24 
rate, and $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine run, on a 
$2.09 rate. . 

The increased production of coal since the opening of 
the new year is being shared by the central Pennsylvania 
field. For the week ending Jan. 17 the output was 17,030 
carloads. The previous week totaled 17,121 cars. The total 
production for January to and including the 17th was 39,800 
cars. This, however, is still under December, when the 
total production for the same period was 40,314 cars. 
Prices range as follows: Pool 18, $1.65@$1.70; pool 11, 
$1.70@$1.75; pool 10, $1.80@$2; pool 9, $2@$2.15; pool 71, 
$2.25@$2.35, and pool 1, $2.40@$2.60. 


Prices Advance in New England 


In New England there has been some marking up of 
prices on Hampton Roads coals, but it remains to be seen 
whether the advances can be sustained. Current demand is 
no greater than a fortnight ago, and there can hardly be 
said to be a better prospect for the next thirty days. A 
few of the mills have taken on more operatives at reduc- 
tions in the wage scale, but reserves are still large in most 
instances. There is little to justify firm expectations for 
another month or two; neither railroads, power plants nor 
the industries will require much more coal than they are 
now using, and increased prices will for the present have 
only the effect of slowing down purchases that would other- 
wise have been placed from week to week. 

At Hampton Roads this week there is again an increase 
in the volume of Pocahontas and New River on hand for 
spot disposition. An apparently concerted effort is being 
made to hold at $4.50 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel as a mini- — 
mum, but the trade is really looking for another soft spot 
to develop within a few days. Once a level of $2 per gross 
ton at the mines seems in sight the itch to produce coal 
overcomes elaborate plans to support a price campaign, 
and only a day or two is needed to weaken the structure. 

As yet there is no sign of higher prices on Pennsylvania 
coals all-rail. Practically all the well-known grades are 
dragging along at low figures that have prevailed for 
months, and until there is a really firm market on the 
smokeless coals via Hampton Roads there is likely to be no 
improvement in the demand for coal from other sections. 

On cars Boston and Providence there also have been ad- 
vances in price on Southern coals, partly because of higher 
asking prices at Hampton Roads but owing also to higher 
marine rates. Steamers that were offering freely at 65c. 
a fortnight ago are now commanding 75c. to Providence, 
and it is understood that 80@85c. is being asked to Boston. — 
In consequence there is effort to sell on cars at $5.75, al- 
though sales are still reported at $5.60@$5.70. 


New York Market More Active 


There is more activity in bituminous coals at New York, 
but prices show no increase. Consumers are placing new 
orders when the price is satisfactory, but are on the look- 
out for bargains. Most houses eomplain of slow demand 
and low prices but the fact remains that there is consider- — 
able quiet buying going on and that a heavy output is 
being moved. Many operators producing the better grades — 
of coal are sold up for some time ahead, but the cheaper © 
coals are hard to place. 

Contracting is progressing quietly at figures slightly 
above current market prices for spot coals. Large con- 
sumers appear anxious to keep their reserve stocks up to 
the mark and those having standing orders are willing t 
take an extra car or two if the occasion demands. ie 

Tidewater coals are moving in good volume. The daily 
average number of cars at the docks hovers around 1,500, 
but there is no congestion and loaded boats are soo 
picked up. ; is ¥4 
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There is less gloom among bituminous shippers at Phila- 
delphia, as the strong tone to the steel market is making 
its impress upon them and incidentally there has been a 
moderate improvement in orders. Shippers of low volatile 
coals probably have experienced most of the improvement, 
and those concerns with the very best fuels are occasionally 
heard to say they have sufficient business to carry them for 
the balance of the month. It seems that the smaller manu- 
facturers with their one, two and five car orders are bobbing 
up more frequently, both because of increased ordering of 
their products and the urge given them by the frequent 
snow falls of late, making them just a trifle anxious as to 
deliveries. 

It has also been found that those concerns with contracts 
are now taking full quotas. These buyers have not ceased 
to buy spot coal, either, but are putting some fuel away, 
all of which gives a more cheering aspect to the business. 

Gas slack remains in short supply, keeping the price of 
this coal quite close to mine-run. In this latter coal there 
has been increased buying for railroad account. It may be 
that the roads anticipate that with the rescinding of the 
assigned car order on March 1 they are not going to be in 
the former advantageous position of getting this coal just 


a bit lower than the ordinary buyer. 


Baltimore Has Unhappy Lot 


January failed to bring the hoped for relief in the Balti- 
more soft-coal business. While some of the operators ship- 
ping to this section report moving a pretty good tonnage, 
nevertheless they are not working under especially happy 
conditions. While a somewhat better line of inquiry has 
developed, the trade looks upon this more in the light of a 
seasonal improvement than a sustained business advance. 
The price situation has shown no distinct betterment for 
the past three or four weeks and excellent steam coals are 


still available at prices that mean either little or no profit 


The export situation here this month has 


to the producer. 
Not a single vessel has 


been a distinct disappointment. 


been reported with export coal since Jan. 9. 


Increased activity in steam coal is reported in Birming- 


ham, demand showing greater strength and volume, quota- 


tions firming up, with a tendency toward higher figures, and 
feeling in the trade is optimistic. Industrial requirements 
are gradually increasing, spot business is showing gains 
and some contracts are reported being signed for periods 
of six and twelve months. Industrial plants and utilities 
which have been using fuel oil are reported to be seriously 
considering conversion to coal on account of the increased 
cost of oil and other unsatisfactory conditions in connection 
with its use. New Orleans Light & Water Board, which 
has been using fuel oil for quite a iong while, has definitely 
decided to return to the use of coal in its power house, so 


it is stated, and will soon seek bids on 50,000 tons of washed 


coal from this district. 

Consumption of furnace coke is heavy locally and the 
market for foundry coke is quite strong, quotations increas- 
ing to a range of $5@$5.50 per ton ovens. Inquiry for egg 


and nut coke also is very good, most of this moving to 


Western territory. 
The domestic market is still rather draggy, requiring a 
good déal of effort to move the output of the mines. Retail 


demand is not especially strong but the weather is sufli- 
_ ciently seasonable to keep dealers well supplied with hand- 


to-mouth orders. Quotations on the best grades remain 


firm, but Big Seam and similar lower grades are obtainable 


from small operations at 25 to 50c.'under schedule. Most 
of this, however, is ill prepared and not representative of 
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the Big Seam product. Car supply is barely sufficient to 
meet requirements, and restrictions on the placing of 
empties are effective on one of the larger carriers. Produc- 
tion for the week of Jan. 10 was 385,000 tons. 


Anthracite Holds Even Level 


The New York market for hard coal, save for an occasional 
spurt, continues on an even level. Coal-consuming tempera- 
tures have stirred business a little for the retail dealer, but 
have not affected to any noticeable degree the producer and 
wholesaler. There is plenty of coal in the yards to meet 
any immediate demand although the buyer may not be able 
to get his particular size. The greatest increase in demand 
centered in the steam sizes, and the available tonnages of 
these coals became shorter because of the strike. 

While quotations for domestic sizes of independent coals 
show increases in some instances over last week, offerings 
were made during the week at lower figures. Some ship- 
pers had surplus coals at the docks and in boats, which 
were offered at less than current market prices. Some 
surprise was occasioned when announcement was made by 
one of the large companies of a 25c. reduction in the price 
of grate and egg coals and a 25c. advance in stove coal. 

Philadelphia anthracite trade is lacking in the snap that 
is expected at this time of the year. Producers are com- 
pelled to solicit intensively to move all the coal that is 
mined. Some say that on account of the poor delivery con- 
ditions the tonnage moved has been so curtailed that it is 
impossible for them to take in the coal they are accustomed 
to receive. On the other hand there is no question that the 
consuming public has been economizing on fuel, and numer- 
ous dealers claim that they have not put out as much coal 
this year to date as they did last year during the same 
period, and with weather much less favorable for coal 
burning last January. 

There has been some improvement in demand this week, 
many dealers having as much business as they can handle, 
although very few of them have orders left over from one 
day to another. There should be continued improvement, 
because storing was curtailed last summer and many who 
did buy are beginning to run out. This is particularly true 
of egg coal, which has been such a slow seller for two 
months. Now reports come in that egg is being called for 
a little more actively. The bulk of the trade is still on nut 
coal, although the company producers are shipping more 
liberally of this size, which makes it more difficult to move 
the higher priced independent fuel. So far the indepen- 
dents have been able to cling to their prices all around, 
except for moderate shading on pea. 

The steam trade is, if anything, a trifle improved, yet not 
sufficient for the entire production to be absorbed by the 
market. 

As a whole the month of January has been one of im- 
provement in the Baltimore retail hard-coal trade, due to 
the old style winter during the past four weeks, which 
caused home consumption to increase. considerable over 
December records. The business has been largely in re- 
plenishing stocks, in one- to four-ton lots for the most part, 
but it has been of such volume as to keep the dealers fairly 
busy. Movement from mines to yards has been unhampered 
to any great extent, and supplies are still liberal. 

At Buffalo the anthracite trade is only fair. Though the 
snow is getting deep the consumer is not disturbed. He 
seems to think that if there is a coal shortage there is at 
least coke and gas enough to help out. The demand for 
coke for house use is increasing rapidiy, but Buffalo is not 
depending on it as much as on gas. ‘The independent an- 
thracite trade is rather quiet. Prices are about on a par 
with the schedule, which means that the demand is not 
brisk. The demand for small sizes is better than it was, 
for it is becoming more common to use them in furnaces. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages | 


Laat Cars Loaded ——~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Wreekended Jam. 10°19 25-ewudi ; ) ees nach ae ere 932,807 ..: Rot 
Prepious weeks atatcd, sean Gene oes Gretta ene 765,727 80,468 
Week ended Jan. 12, 1924...... A Grn ee aE onl 872,023. ~ 211,053 


—— Surplus Cars —— ~——Car Shortage —— 


; All, Cars Coal Cars . 
artes 1925s eeu tk 258 GAT. NE PE PERT eae ee 
Waren 71925. tera fe ale 280,666 LOG OSE wen Pree a oP eee es se 
Onl 4 ho 24a eee ee 292,921 129, S460 RGN OP ee 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Coal Movement Increases; 
Prices Generally Steady 


The Welsh coal trade has suffered 
severely from the effects of the heavy 
storms which have _ visited Great 
Britain, and it is estimated that half a 
million tons of shipping was delayed 
in consequence.. Stocks of coal had 
become so heavy that the owners were 
selling at cut prices to effect clearances, 
and in some districts pits stopped 
because of the glut on the market. 
Shipments have materially increased, 
however, with a moderate volume of 
new business and some _ forward 
inquiries. Prices are generally steady, 
but it is possible to obtain concessions 
for prompt deliveries. Operators are 
refusing to cut prices for early delivery 
next month on account of the arrears 
caused by late tonnage arrivals. The 
Rumanian State Railways are inquir- 
ing for 100,000 tons of best Admiralty 
large for delivery over the year. 

The wages of the Welsh miners 
remain on the minimum of 42.22 per 
cent above the 1915 standard, the audit 
for November showing the earnings to 
be 12.12 per cent above the standard. 
To make the wages up the operators 
have had to sacrifice £308,329 for the 
month. 

Gales have dislocated the Newcastle 
market and there is little business so 
far, merchants showing a tendency to 
hold off. The Portuguese Railways are 
inquiring for 30,000 tons of smalls. 

Production by the British collieries 
in the week ended Jan. 10, a cable to 
Coal Age states, was 5,201,000 tons, 
according to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 3,921,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 


Hampton Roads Market Softer; 
Prices Weaken 


Hampton Roads business was of an 
indifferent character last week, with 
an increased supply of coal at the piers 
due to heavy production after the holi- 












to move the supply, shippers report, 
and prices are inclined to weaken. 

Coastwise and bunker trade was fair, 
showing some increase, but foreign 
business was dropping back to practi- 
cally nothing, except the fulfillment of 
old contracts which had hung over 
from last year. No new contracts are 
being reported, and inquiries in gen- 
eral were comparatively few. 


Demand Wanes in French Market; 
Prices Unchanged 


There has been no important change 
in the French coal market. Demand is 
quieter, but as the output was curtailed 
during the holidays, stocks are about 
normal. 

Prices also remain unaltered on the 
whole, though for certain grades, more 
neglected than others—duffs, for in- 
stance—the collieries have to grant 
rebates in order to stimulate the de- 
mand. Patent fuel continues extremely 
dull. 

The ample supply of rolling stock to 
the mines has brought a decrease in the 
water freight rate, which now is 24f. 
Béthune-Paris. Owing to the advance 
in rail transport charges, however, the 
market is on the lookout for an increase 
in canal transport tariffs. The new 
schedule of rail loading is to comprise 
a rise of 20 per cent of the present 
rates and the doubling of demurrage 
charges from 60c. to 1f. 20c. Rates also 
are to be based on the distance actu- 
ally covered. 

Statistics relating to indemnity de- 
liveries for the month of December 
have not been published yet, but they 
are estimated at 242,000 tons of coal, 
415,C00 tons of coke and 38,000 tons of 
lignite briquets, a total of about 700,- 
000 tons for France and Luxemburg. 
France alone is entitled, under the Rep- 
aration Commission’s program, to 671,- 
000 tons per month, so that the defi- 
ciency is still large. 
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January the O. R. C. A. was supplied 
with 137,817 tons of Ruhr coke, or 
about 9,800 tons a day. It was thought 
that the deficiency in supply, which is 
wholly imputable to the Germans who 
stopped their deliveries at the outset of 
November during the negotiations be- 
tween the Reparation Commission and 
the Government of the Reich concern- 
ing the prolongation of the former set- 
tlement with the M. I. C. U. M., would 
be wiped out in January, but as the 
shipments this month hardly reach 
10,000 tons a day it is not likely that 
Germany will be able to cover the 
deficiency within the given time. 


There is no prospect of a change > 


in the price of coke. 

The situation of the Belgian coal 
market has undergone little change re- 
cently, but because of the recovery in 
the iron and steel trade, a resumption 
of activity in: the coal industry is not 
unlikely. Stocks at the plants too are 
very low. Foreign competition is sta- 
tionary as far as France and Great 
Britain are concerned, but is acute from 
the Netherlands, particularly in the 
Borinage district. There is some doubt 
as to the origin of the coal sold under 
the Dutch label. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 22, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Cuba: Tons 
Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana.......... 9,438 
Dan. Str. Nordstjernen, for Havana........ 3,368 

For Italy 
Ital. Str. Tiberias for Porto Ferrajo.. oe 5,940 
Ital. Str. Labor, for Genoa: ..... dk ete 5,689 
Ital. Str. Robilante, for Porto Ferrajo....... 9,450 

For Bermuda: 

Amer. Schr. Edna Hoyt, for St. Georges..... 3,368 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Jan. 15 Jan. 22 
Cars on: hand: + eo eee 1,351 71,665 
Tons on. hand... 4). eee 79, 936 1 va 808 
Tons dumped for week.. 125, 791 122) 773 
Tonnage waiting............. 0 0 10, 000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Cars on hand... eee 1,055 11,166 
Tons on hand. |)2-5e Seen 71,600 81,050 
Tons dumped for week........ 177,411 £105,017 
Tonnage waiting. a. . espns 3,401 ‘26,123 
C. & O. Piers, Dalat News: : 
Cars on hand, . ; : 1,816 1,812 
Tonson hand... ..558 eee 90,30 $88,225 
Tons dumped for week........ 72,669 129,121 
Tonnage waiting............. 3,045 14,790 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


a, 
17 PF Jan. 24 


Pool 9, New York.... $4. 7383.00 00 $e: Or be 


Pool 10, New York.. 4.5 50@ 4 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.40@ 4. $2 c ‘35@ 4 ‘i 
Pool 9° Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10; Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4. a x 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads i485, 4.20 
Pool vt Hamp. Roads 4. 7 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@ Fr 25 $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New York 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York... 4.65@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.40 4.26 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.25 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Jan. 17 Jan. 24f 
Admiralty, large... 27s.@ 27s. 6d. 273.@ 27s.6d. 
Steam smalls...... 16s.@ 16s. 6d. 16s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams....... 18s. 3d. Cus. 6d. Le 6h OBS 
Bést gas.) seco ter 21s.6 21s.6d.@22s. 
Best Bunkers.. 19s. nthe. 18s.@19s. 


f Advances over previous week shown in heel 
type: declines in italics. 
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News Items 


From 


‘Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


A fire which has been burning for 
the past 22 years in a coal mine owned 
by the Brilliant Coal Co., near Jasper, 
has broken out with new energy. It is 
estimated that a half million tons of 
coal has been burned in this mine. At 
the time the fire broke out and a num- 
ber of times since efforts have been 
made to extinguish the flames but with- 
out avail. 


The Deep Water Coal & Iron Co., 
of which L. B. Musgrove, Jasper, is 
vice-president, is reported to be about 
to absorb the American Coal Co., of 
which Charles B. Teasley, Montgomery, 
is president, the holding -of which in- 
clude the Jefferson and Black Creek 
seams on about 8,000 acres of land on 
- both sides of the Warrior River. 


The Alabama By-Product Corpora- 
tion, which recently absorbed the prop- 
erties of the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co., and whose holdings now embrace 
valuable coal lands in Jefferson, 

Walker, Tuscaloosa and Marion coun- 
_ ties, has filed a deed of trust in Jas- 
per, Walker county, for $8,000,000 in 
connection with the merger. 





COLORADO 


A compromise is expected to be 
reached between the coal operators and 
James Dalrymple, chief coal mine in- 
spector of Colorado, on the new legisla- 
tion on coal mining laws as the result 
of recent conferences. The proposed 
bill amending certain portions of the 
present Colorado coal mining laws 
must be presented to the Legislature 
before Jan. 22. 





ILLINOIS 


The mine of the Dodds Coal Co. at 
Carriers Mills reopened Jan. 15 after 
a long shutdown caused by the bank- 
ruptcy of the company. The mine 
employs 150 men. It was the fourth 
Saline County mine to reopen within 
two weeks. 


The “Buy Illinois Coal” campaign 
has received a number of boosts since 
Christmas, especially by organizations 
of business men in coal-producing 
towns. The Pana Chamber of Com- 
Merce, for one, directed an appeal to 
_ industries throughout the state oppos- 
ing the use of Kentucky and other out- 
side coal in spite of price differentials 
favoring the foreign coal. 

Shift men were put to work in the 
old Sunnyside mine, at Herrin, on the 
Monday before Christmas preparatory 
to re-opening the shaft. The mine was 

closed down last June and water was 


allowed to accumulate at the time. 
Pumpmen have been at work for sev- 
eral weeks and the water has been 
pumped out to such an extent as to 
allow the clean up squad to enter the 
entries. The mine is one of the oldest 
in Williamson county still in operation 
and employed normally approximately 
600 miners. 


The Jewel Coal & Mining Co. has 
closed its No. 2 mine at Duquoin for 
thirty days, according to announce- 
ments from the Duquoin offices of the 
company. The company until recently 
operated two mines, the No. 1 mine 
having been closed permanently some 
time ago. 

The mine at Ladd will again be oper- 
ated for the next three or four months 
at least. The mine shut down early in 
December. 


Robert M. Medill, former director of 
Mines and Minerals of Illinois, and 
Lawrence A. Glenn, receivers for the 
Jackson Coal Co. mine at Hallidayboro, 
recently filed petitions in the United 
States Court at Danville asking for sale 
of the property. In 1923 the First 
National Bank of Connellsville, W. Va., 
filed suit through the federal court in 
West Virginia. The mine has not been 
operated since April 30 of last year. 
The receivers state that it is costing 
approximately $500 a month to pay 
maintenance men in the mine, whose 
duty it is to keep the water pumped 
out of the workings and protect the 
underground portion of the mine in 
general. 


INDIANA 


The Old Knox Mining Co. has been 
formed by Carl J. Fletcher, former 
secretary of the Knox County Coal 
Producers’ Association, E. A. Ogle, 
vice-president of the Ogle Coal Co., 
and Burrell Wright, of White, Wright 
and McKay. This new concern has ac- 
quired the two Bicknell mines of the 
Knox Coal Mining Co., which now goes 
out of existence as a corporate entity, 
and expects to operate both mines to 
produce in the neighborhood of 2,000 
tons a day. The output is to be sold 
through the Ogle Coal Co. The Knox 
Mining Co., which sold the two mines, 
was headed by H. A. Huskey and Wil- 
liam P. Worth of the Worth-Huskey 
Coal Co., of Chicago. 





KANSAS 


District 25, United Mine Workers, 
embracing most of Missouri, and 
Leavenworth County, Kansas, recently 
announced its election of officers with 
none of the pyrotechnics that regularly 


accompany such elections in its neigh- 
boring district, 14, of Kansas. Arch 
Helm, Lexington, Mo., was re-elected 
president; Frank Bunch, of Richmond, 
Mo., was elected vice-president; George 
Hepple, of Moberly, was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer; A. G. Llewellyn, 
of Novinger, and Pat McKenna, of 
Lexington, were elected district board 
members, and Andrew Steele, of 
Novinger, was elected International 
board member. 


The coal mine at Radley, owned by 
the Girard Coal Co., has been reopened 
by its owners after several weeks of 
idleness. A year ago the mine was 
leased by the company to a group of 
miners who planned to operate it co- 
operatively, but dissension developed 
among the lessees, the mine was 
closed and the lease forfeited. The 
mine employs sixty men. 


The executive board of District 14, 
United Mine Workers, has been advised 
that the International board in its re- 
cent session in Indianapolis refused to 
consider petitions for a special election 
in this district because the names of 
Alexander Howat and other deposed 
officials and expelled members were 
excluded from the ballot at the bien- 
nial election on Dec. 9. The Interna- 
tional board held that until it restores 
the debarred candidates to full mem- 
bership in the organization they are 
not eligible to office. 


One of the first bills introduced in 
the present session of the Kansas Leg- 
islature provides a 2 per cent gross 
production tax on coal and all other 
minerals produced in the state. A 25 
per cent penalty for delinquent pay- 
ments and 10 per cent interest on such 
payments are imposed. The bill fol- 
lows the adoption at the last state elec- 
tion of a proviso giving the Legislature 
power to classify property for purposes 
of taxation. 





KENTUCKY 


The Grass Coal Co., at Bulan, which 
has changed its name to the Duam 
Mining Co., controlled by Grass & Fu- 
gate, is planning new mine openings, 
additional miners’ homes, and improve- 
ments to double present capacity, ac- 
cording to a report from eastern Ken- 
tucky, which further stated that the 
work would start at once. The plant. 
is on Lotts Creek, in Perry County. 


Fred M. Sackett, Senator-elect from 
Kentucky, was honored by the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade on Jan. 14, at the 
annual meeting, when it was ordered 
that Mr. Sackett’s name be engraved on 


_the club’s gold cup, in recognition of his 


civic service for Louisville. He served 
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three terms as president of the board, 
brought Camp Taylor to Louisville dur- 
ing the war, was Kentucky Food Ad- 
ministrator during the same period, 
and has done other acts to aid the city 
of his adoption. Mr. Sackett is inter- 
ested in a number of Kentucky mining 
companies and is an official of at least 
six such companies. 

The Gorman-Pursifull Coal Co. is 
about to begin erection of a store and 
office building in Whitesburg. 

The Imperial Elkhorn Coal Co., of 
Sergent, is planning improvements that 
will double the capacity of the mines, 
and will also purchase and develop 
additional acreage. 

In connection with the organization 
of the Dick Elkhorn Coal Co., capital- 
ized at $250,000, it is learned that this 
concern proposes to develop a tract of 
coal in the Elkhorn seam at Douglas, 
Pike County. 


MINNESOTA 


The bid of the Hartzell Fuel & 
Transfer Co., Minneapolis, to furnish 
12,100 tons of coal to the Board of 
Education has been declared void, be- 
cause of Mr. Hartzell’s membership on 
the park board. The bid had been ac- 
cepted and a portion of the order de- 
livered when the ruling was made. Im- 
mediate steps were taken to readver- 
tise, and the board is taking bids for 
5,000 tons of coal to be received Feb. 3. 
Mr. Hartzell had wired resignation of 
his park board membership, but it had 
not been accepted. 


Government reports on the tonnage 
of coal moved from the docks, as re- 
leased by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, suggest that 
hard coal is hardly holding its own 
against competition. On Jan. 15 there 
were 485,000 tons of hard coal on the 
docks, against 212,000 a year ago. Up 
to Dec. 15 there had been moved 250,- 
000 tons less than to the same date of 
1928. 





MISSOURI 


Clinton L. Oliver, of Kansas City, 
Mo., head of the Oliver Fuel & Coal 
Products Co., has leased 600 acres of 
government coal land on West Elk 
Mountain, near Montrose, on the output 
of which he is to pay 123c. per ton. He 
is to invest $50,000 in equipment and to 
develop the property and must produce 
at least 25,000 tons of coal a year after 
the mine passes out of the development 
stage. C. T. Rule is superintendent of 
the operation. This acreage adjoins 80 
acres already under operation by the 
Oliver company. 


NEW YORK 


At a regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Coal & Iron 
National Bank, held Jan. 21, the present 
officers were all re-elected, and, in 
addition, Twining Tousley was made an 
assistant cashier of the bank. 


Wesley P. Montgomery, who was for 
some time in the coal business in 
Buffalo on his own account, has been 
appointed manager of the Buffalo office 


of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co. 
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Courtesy Colorado Fuel & Iron Oo. 


Beautification Progress at a Colorado Coal Mine 
Attractive building used as a dispensary at the Primero mine of the Colorado Fuel 


& Iron’ Co: 
agreeable. 


He will also keep his former office open 
for the present. This agency was 
opened a few months ago by J. A. 
Doran, who has returned to New York 
to enter the steel trade. 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lehigh Valley R.R., Jan. 
21, S. B. Thorne, of Thorne, Neale & 
Co., New York City; vice-president of 
the Buck Run Coal Co., and treasurer 
of the Canmore Coal Co., was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the board caused 
by the death of Daniel G. Reid. 


Judgments amounting to over $11,- 
000 were filed on Jan. 21, against the 
J. R. Brady Co., a Buffalo shipper and 
mine operator, by nine creditors, mostly 
coal shippers in Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
The business of the company has been 
suspended for some time. 


OHIO 


The West Wheeling mine of the 
West Wheeling Coal Co. located on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. at Bridgeport, has 
resumed operation after an idleness of 
about 10 months. The mine employs 
approximately 100 miners. 


A royalty of $2,500 is asked by the 
State of Ohio in a suit brought by At- 
torney General Crabbe against E. K. 
McCartney, of Mahoning County, and 
the Maryland Casualty Co. The de- 
fendant is averred to have contracted 
with the state in October, 1921, to mine 
coal on two tracts in Monroe County 
and was to receive a royalty of 103c. 
per ton and a minimum royalty of 
$2,500 per year. The petition alleges 
that no coal has been mined since Nov. 
1 and the royalty for the past year has 
not been paid. 


Deaths resulting from accidents in 
Ohio mines during 1924 dropped off 
fully 25 per cent from the records of 
the previous year, according to Her- 
man Witter, director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. In the 
past year 98 miners lost their lives 
compared with 130 the previous year. 
Belmont County, which produces a 
third of Ohio’s production, led the list 
with 32 fatalities. 

Announcement is made that the 
Diamond Clay Products Co., a recent 
Ohio corporation, has purchased a tract 





Trees, shrubs and lawn create an atmosphere that is wholesome and 


of 1,200 acres, located near Ulrichsville 
which is underlaid with several seams 
of coal which will be developed during 
the coming year. Included on the 
tract is the town of Sheridan, consist- 
ing of 15 houses, two churches and a 
school, which will be revised into a 
modern village, according to Dr. W. T. S. 
Culp, head of the company. The value 
of the property transferred is estimated 
at $2,000,000. Among the things con- 
templated is the moving of the Ulrichs- 
ville plant of the Diamond Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., of Sheridan, and the taking 
over of the Uni-Tile Co., of which 
Governor A. V. Donahey is president. 


The receivership of the Blanchard- 
Zanesville Coal Co., an operating com- 
pany at Elliston, north of Zanesville, 
probably will stop the movement of 
coal barges used by the company to 
ship coal from the mines to the power 
plant of the Ohio Power Co. at Philo, 
south of Zanesville, on the Muskingum 
River. The company operated a small 
fleet of barges, going through the 
locks at Zanesville which was a most 


unusual sight for that section of the 


Muskingum River. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The stockholders of the Lilley Coal & 
Coke Co, held their annual meeting at 
West Brownsville, Jan. 17, and elected 
officers for the ensuing year. Thomas 
Elliott, president, resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Jonn H. Moffitt, of Charleroi. 
Mrs. Jane Elliott, vice-president, also 
resigned, and was succeeded by James 
Elliott, of West Brownsville. Guy Mof- 
fitt, of Charleroi, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Other directing officers of 
the company are Charles T. Lilley, of 
Bluefield, W. Va., and Olan Yarnall, of 
California. ‘ 

Another abandoned colliery in the 
Hazleton field has been reopened by the 
Hazle Brook Coal Co. This is the 
Peach Orchard mine. It was closed 
twenty-seven years ago. It is leased 
from the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
and adjoins the Maryd colliery. Work 
on draining and driving through ob- 
structions in the old gangways, under 
water for many years, began last May. 
The coal will be handled through the 
Maryd breaker. In anticipation of in- 
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creased production and more employees,’ 


the company has erected fifty new 
homes. If necessary other dwellings 
will be constructed. The new working 
connects with the Maryd’s first level 
and it is estimated that as soon as 
breasts are begun the breaker’s produc- 
tion will be brought up to 2,500 tons 
daily, as compared with 1,500 tons at 
present. 


The Reliance Coke Co., at Denbo, just 
across the Monongahela River from 
Brownsville, is firing its ovens. The 
company has been shipping coal for 
several months past. 


After being employed for 32 years 
as inside foreman for the Van Wickle 
estate near Hazleton, Evan Gibbon, of 
Coleraine, has resigned. Mr. Gibbon 
entered the employ of the company in 
1892 and remained with it continuously 
up until the time operations were 
suspended. 


The Madeira-Hill Coal Co. is driving 
two extensive tunnels in the vicinity 
of Mr. Carmel to connect its Natalie 
and Greenough mines. The tunnel from 
the Greenough mine is 3,500 ft. long 
and has been finished after almost two 
years’ work. The other tunnel is 1,500 
ft. long and is about half finished. 
When the tunnels have been finished 
the coal from the two mines will be 
taken through one shaft and run 
through a single breaker. A modern 
breaker with a capacity of 5,000 tons 
a day is to be erected to care for the 
increased product. The company in- 
tends to tap a virgin vein of coal near 
Mt. Carmel in the near future. 


‘The Maddock Mining Co., near 


Shamokin, has been notified by the 


state sanitary commission to stop pol- 
luting the head waters of the Schuyl- 
kill River by flooding culm into the 
stream. Pottsville anglers say the culm 
in the river has virtually killed off all 
the fish placed there during the past 
few years. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
has put into operation a new fan at the 
Lansford mine that will produce a max- 
imum of 425,000 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute. At present it is producing 300,000 
cu.ft. Recent reports of mining in- 
spectors indicate great progress by the 
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Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. in the 
way of increased ventilation facilities 
in its workings. The average number 
of cubic feet of air per minute per 
inside employee throughout the state 
is 521 while the average of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation concern at the time 
of the last report was 682. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
just decided against the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., other coal firms, and big 
property owners in a fight against the 
legality of the 1923 city assessment in 
Seranton. The companies held that the 
city had no right to levy a new assess- 
ment in a year other than that fixed 
for the triennial assessment. The city 
contended that the law gave it the right 
to change the assessment each year. 
This contention was upheld by the 
supreme court. 


It will soon be necessary for a 
change to be made in the personnel 
of the anthracite conciliation board, as 
Thomas Kennedy, leader of the miners 
in the Hazleton district, has been 
named secretary-treasurer of the inter- 
national union. This will compel him 
to resign as president of the district, 
thus making him ineligible to serve 
as a conciliator. 


Approximately 20,000 tons of anthra- 
cite has been taken out of the Sus- 
quehanna River at Espy, Almevia, Ber- 
wick and Bloomsburg by dredgers 
during the past six months. The fuel is 
washed down from collieries and settles 
in the river bed, from which it is easily 
salvaged. Most of the coal is stored 
for use by large industrial plants in the 
Scranton section. Quite a few men 
have made fortunes for themselves 
through these dredging operations dur- 
ing the past several years. 


When tonnage reports are compiled 
for 1924 by the hard-coal companies 
some startling revelations will be forth- 
coming from the Hazleton district of 
the anthracite field. The Tip Top Coal 
Co., located near Mountain Grove, pro- 
duced only 2,000 tons for the year and 
the Scotch Valley Coal Co., in the same 
district, which suffered from a strike, 
a fire, a dynamiting and general tie-up, 
will report no coal shipped to market 
during 1924. The Cranberry Creek 
Coal Co., one of the biggest producers 





Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Miners’ Houses at Consolidated Fuel Co. Operations 
These sightly structures are typical habitations for workers at the Kentucky mines of 


this subsidiary of the Bertha-Consumers C 


The liberal allocation of space to each 


house assures sunshine and makes it possible for each miner to have a flower or vege- 


table garden. 
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of the district, lost considerable ton- 
nage through its strike and also be- 
cause of water conditions after the 
storm in September, when 8 in. of rain 
fell in two days. Tonnage ~ drops 
throughout the anthracite field will be 
noted as a result of this storm. 

_Mine settlements near Barry Junc- 
tion, on the Hazleton and Mahanoy 
Division of the Lehigh Valley R.R. at 
a point near Shenandoah, almost en- 


gulfed a 1,600-ton Bull Moose engine 


recently. A 2 ft. frozen crust of earth 
broke as the engine passed over the 
surface, and dropped the locomotive 
about twenty-five feet. The crew were 
uninjured. 


The Haddock Mining Co., operating 
Silver Brook mines, plans the erection 
of a larger breaker as soon as it de- 
velops the present underground work- 
ings, according to officials of the com- 
pany. The existing coal-preparing plant 
is kept busy with the daily output at 
present. When the mines are all re- 
opened a much larger breaker will be 
required to handle the output. 


The Cameron colliery of the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Co., one of the oldest 
mining operations in the Shamokin 
section, will take a new lease of life, 
it was learned this week, with an an- 
nouncement of the fact that the com- 
pany had acquired an additional 346 
acres of virgin coal land adjoining the 
present property. The additional acre- 
age was acquired from the Cameron 
Estate. The consideration was not 
made known. 


State Mine Inspector Nicholas Evans 
of Johnstown, Pa., who is also presi- 
dent of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, has been confined to his 
home for more than a month by a 
severe electric burn. 


Employees of the Kingston Coal Co. 
of Kingston, recently received specially 
designed calendars from the manage- 
ment. Sections of the mining laws of 
the state are printed on the calendar 
with a view of making all workers 
more familiar with the legal require- 
ments. The reforestation work of the 
coal company also is reviewed. All told 
this company has planted 160,000 pine 
trees since 1921. 





UTAH 


J. T. Hewell, is the new general man- 
ager of the Lion Coal Co. He has been 
sales manager heretofore. 


W. J. L. Wood, for twelve years with 
the Independent Coal & Coke Co. at- 
tached to their California offices, has 
been appointed superintendent of mines 
es the Standard Coal Co., Salt Lake 

ity. 


—_—— 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A rough draft has been prepared of 
the proposed changes in the state min- 
ing laws of West Virginia which will be 
submitted to the Legislature soon. The 
bill to be introduced will be in skeleton 
form so as to permit of further changes 
in the interim between the initial and 
second sessions. In the meantime the 
proposed draft of changes will be sub- 
mitted to the miners and operators in 
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various sections of the state for fur- 
ther suggestions or approval. It may 
be authoritatively stated that the use 
of locked safety lamps or electric lamps 
only will be recommended. Other 
changes will be made in the law with a 
view to bringing about greater safety 
in the operation of the mines of the 
state. 


T. L. Lewis, former secretary of the 
New River Operators’ Association and 
at one time president of the United 
Mine Workers, is the author of a sug- 
gestion that business men, miners and 
operators have a conference for “an ex- 
change of views to learn the cause of 
the present condition in the mining 
communities of the Kanawha district 
of West Virginia. Mr. Lewis has ex- 
pressed the view that prosperity is 
imminent in other parts of the country 
and believes that Kanawha industries 
should share in such prosperity. 


In the absence of E. S. McCullough, 
labor commissioner of the Northern 
West Virginia Operators Association, in 
the South, where he has gone for the 
benefit of his health, H. E. Peters, 
formerly president of sub-district 4, 
District 17, United Mine Workers, is 
acting commissioner for the northern 
West Virginia association. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Lew Roach, formerly 
superintendent of the Powellton mines 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
to the position of general superintend- 
ent of all mines of the company located 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. Mr. 
Roach succeeds the late D. R. Philips 
in the capacity mentioned. 


Preparations are under way for a 
resumption of operations at the Rock 
Forge mine of the Connellsville Basin 
Coke Co. and it is also planned to put 
the coke ovens in blast. The Rock 
Forge mine has been closed down since 
last March. 


When defendants failed to appear in 
connection with 130 eviction cases in 
the Circuit Court of Kanawha County, 
judgment for possession was awarded 
by the court. Plaintiffs in the eviction 
cases were the Carbon Fuel Co., Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Illinois 
Coal Co. and the Basic Coal Co. 


The Ben Franklin Coal Co. expects 
to have the new super fuel plant now 
in course of installation adjacent to its 
coal mine at Moundsville ready for 
operation by Feb. 1. The company also 
contemplates adding another unit to 
the plant early in the spring. 


Further details of the reorganization 
of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
are furnished by the office of the Secre- 
tary of State of West Virginia. Under 
the reorganization the total capitaliza- 
tion is changed from $14,250,000 to 
91,516 shares of “A” and “B” preferred 
stock at $100 each, or $9,151,600 with 
par value, and 148,903 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value and 80,000 
additional shares without par value. 


WISCONSIN 


The Northwest is waiting to see 
what will happen in the Ford dock case. 
Ford has bought all the bonds of the 
Superior Coal & Dock Co., of the de- 
funct Maynard Coal Co., and has 
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started foreclosure proceedings. Ford 
wants the dock for bonds. The Brown 
Machinery Co., however, has a claim of 
more than $100,000 on the dock. In- 
stead of making a lien this company 
took a second mortgage in order to 
help the former owners sell their se- 
curities. It is now trying to prove the 
justness of this claim. 


CANADA 


A brief pit-head strike in the Drum- 
heller district recently was ended by 
William Ryan, vice-president of district 


18, who urged the miners to return to. 


their duties and present their griev- 
ances to the operators in a regular 
way. The workers of three mines 
walked out for three different reasons, 
all of which are now being discussed 
by officials of the union and the oper- 
ators. It is understood that there is 
no fear of any further trouble. In con- 
nection with this strike, which lasted 
two days, it is pointed out that the 
complaints were made by the miners 
only and not by officials of the union. 


The local syndicate, headed by Walter 
Nichol, Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia, which acquired and reopened 
the old East Wellington mine, on Van- 
couver Island, has been reorganized as 
the East Wellington Coal Co., Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of $1,500,- 
000. The East Wellington mine origi- 
nally belonged to the Dunsmuir group, 
and some of the best grade of coal 
ever mined on Vancouver Island was 
taken from this mine. Owing to the 
difficulty of operation, the mine was 
closed at the beginning of the century, 
and remained closed until about two 
years ago, when the local syndicate 
acquired it. For some time it has been 
turning out about 200 tons of coal per 
day, the product being marketed by the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd. 











Traffic 


New Rates to Northwest 
Nearly Ready 


The new rates from central Illinois 
and from western Kentucky and West 
Virginia to the Twin Cities are due to 
be published soon becoming effective 
some time in February. The central 
Illinois rate is to become $3.05. The 
Kentucky and West Virginia rate is to 
be $5.40. These changes, when they 
become effective, will bring about an- 
other change all around in the rate 
schedule, the ultimate outcome of 
which can hardly be forecast. The 
splint price will be lower, and this will 
throw some trade to splint that has 
heretofore gone to other grades. The 
adjustment of the Central Illinois rate 
may divert some business back to 
southern Illinois. 





Coke Rates Lower in New York 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has approved establishment 
of rates on the New York Central 
(East) on coke, coke breeze and coke 
dust, in car loads, from Syracuse, at 
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the same level as established from Sol- 
vay, which effects reductions to various 
stations on the New York Central, 
West Shore, Boston & Albany, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, New 
York, Ontario & Western and Rutland 
railroads. The change becomes effec- 
tive Feb. 28, 1925. 





New Companies 





The Hope Coal Co., of Mineral, Kan., 
has obtained a charter and is operating a 
mine on a 135-acre lease in Cherokee 
County that had been idle for a year. It 
has a contract for its production. The in- 
corporators are George Corkle, D. Castago, 
George Burley, Emil Ottellio, Joe Brannan, 
Andrew Burkele, W. M. Aikman, Vincent 
Zollakar and Leroy Cunningham, all ex- 
perienced miners living in or near Mineral. 


The Coal Consumers Co-operative Asso-— 


ciation of Toronto has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. The provisional 
directors include Harry M. Ford, Edward 
I. Lester and Wm. A. Strachan. 


The Dick Elkhorn Coal Co. has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $250,- 
000, and will operate mines in Pike County, 
Ky. The company was organized by R. R. 
Smith, D. C. Schonthal, H. A. Zeller, all 
of Huntington, W. Va. 


The Texas Coal & Mining Co. has been 
organized in Eagle Pass, Texas, and has 
acquired the International Coal Mines. C. 
W. Settle is president; Green F. Harding, 
secretary, and W. McBride, assistant 
manager. Additional machinery will be in- 
stalled and the output of the mines in- 
creased. 





Obituary 





Edward F. Fisher, 56 years old, formerly 
of Pittsburgh, and late of Butler, Pa., died 
Jan. as the result of .an automobile 
accident. Mr. Fisher was president of the 
Fisher Smokeless Coal Co., with mines at 
Butler and Somerset. For the last three 
years he was sales manager of the Coal 
Operators’ Sales Co. of Butler. He is sur- 
ee by his wife, one brother and six 
sisters. 


Dan Harry, who was connected with the 
old Fork Ridge Coal Co. at Middlesboro, 
Ky., in the early days of coal operations 
and later with the Superior Coal Co. of 
Wellston, Ohio, died at the Jewish Hospital 
in Cincinnati on Jan. 17. He had a wide 
acquaintance among the operating men and 
the sales departments of another genera- 
tion. His son, W. J. Harry, of the Middle 
West Coal Co., of Cincinnati, survives. 








Coming Meetings 





American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. Hicks, 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 Otis 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. ' 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 16, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16, 17 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 
safety measures. Benedict Shubart, secre- 
ary eaent ee 520 Boston Bldg., Denver, 

olo. yi 


American Institute ef Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West- 39th St, New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. ecretary 
Cc. R. Hilder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of Amertiea. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 
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New Equipment 





Efficient Smooth-Running 
Speed Reducer 


The speed reducer recently developed 
by Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill., is a simple compact and 
self-contained unit consisting of trains 
of spur and internal gears. 

In the design of this machine, the 
power is delivered to a pinion revolving 
between three idler gears which are 
rigidly journaled to parts of the frame. 
These idler gears in turn, transmit the 
power to a large internal gear. In this 
way the strain is distributed ideally to 
the idler gears, and the final horse- 
power is taken from the largest pos- 





Compact and Safe 


Any desired speed reduction can be ob- 
tained by changing the number of gear 
trains in this reducer, 


sible leverage, which is the pitch radius 
of the large internal gear. 

It should be borne in mind that no- 
thing revolves in the gear case except 
the gears on their own centers. There 
are no heavy unbalanced units; vibra- 
tions, centrifugal force and oil leaks 
caused by internal pressure, are elim- 
inated. ; 

The slow-speed pinion is keyed to the 
high-speed internal gear, and for great 
speed reduction, engages with another 
set of idler gears which in turn drive 
another internal gear. Thus it is 
apparent that it is possible to obtain 
almost any reduction ratio by simply 
increasing the number of gear trains 
and varying the ratio of the pinions 
and gears. 


Small Electric Blower 


A portable electric blower that will 
deliver dry air for removing dust from 
all kinds of electrical and mechanical 
equipment has been developed by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Compressed air ordinarily contains 
condensed moisture, but the air shot by 
this little unit at the rate of 250 ft. 
per second is dry and thus harmless. 
The unit does away with air lines and 





a long hose, because it can be carried 
from place to place and receive its 
energy through a reinforced electric 
extension cord. It is driven by a $-hp. 
universal motor, designed either for 





Blower for Cleaning Purposes 
This little type B blower unit will deliver 


over 40 cu.ft. of air per minute. It is 
readily portable and provided with a uni- 
versal motor. 


110 or 220 volts. The switch is located 
in the handle where it can be readily 
reached and operated by the thumb. 


Steel Body of Truck Has 
Renewable Floor 


When the motor truck with it all- 
steel body first gained recognition as an 
efficient and economical medium for 
general hauling, many people soon 
found that in loading heavy materials, 
the impact on the floor of the truck 
would not only leave a permanent in- 
dentation but would create strains that 
distorted the entire body. 

After a series of costly experiments; 
always changing the thickness of the 
floor steel to something heavier until 
finally, from one-eight stock, the bed 
plate measured, in many instances, 
2 in. in thickness; it was found that, 
due to the lack of resiliency in sheet 
steel, nothing lighter than heavy 
armor plate could resist the shock. 
Finally a body was built that was the 
equivalent of placing an all-steel body 
inside of a heavy all-wood body. The 
result of this innovation was gratify- 
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ing, and it seemed to have solved the 
problem. The heavy 2-in. planking be- 
neath the steel floor not only prevented 
excessive denting of the steel, but, due 
to the resistance and resiliency of the 
hard wood, the body instantly returned 
to its normal dimensions following each 
shock. After continuous use, however, 
it was found that this type of body was 
expensive when it came time to renew 
the floor, for the simple reason that it 
practically meant renewing the entire 
steel lining. 

The final solution has been worked 
out by the Mack truck body builders, 
Elizabeth, N.J.,in the form of construc- 
tion that places an independent layer 
of heavy creosoted planking on top of 
the original steel floor, above which 
is an additional reinforcement. In 
other words, the planking, with its pro- 
tective covering of steel plate, rests 
upon the original floor of the all-steel 
body, and the whole is bound together 
by a series of flat headed countersunk 
bolts. This construction, as can readily 
be seen in the illustration, makes it pos- 
sible to renew the flooring by simply re- 
moving the fastenings and bolting 
down a new combination. These bodies 
have been in actual test for some time, 
and have, in every instance proven ex- 
tremely satisfactory and economical. In 
fact, the design has been extended to 
express and other types of steel bodies. 


Power-Demand Regulator 


Cuts Electric Bill 


A maximum demand regulator for 
ceducing peaks and power demands on 
electric systems has been developed and 
placed on the market by Edward T. 
Moore, electrical engineer, P.O. Box 
No. 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The device can be used to limit the 
amount of power taken by current-con- 
suming devices and is_ especially 
adapted for use with large loads such 
as are imposed by motors and other 
equipment. 

The apparatus is mounted in two 
pressed steel cabinets, is easy to in- 
stall and requires practically no atten- 
tion—yet it is absolutely reliable. 

The regulator may be set to limit 
any power load to a _ predetermined 
amount and may be used for any length 











Built With a Floor That Will Stand the Bumps 


Heavy planking is laid upon the original steel floor of the truck. A protective cover- 
ing of sheet steel is placed over the wood floor and both are securely bolted together. 
The cushioning effect of the wood reduces shocks when heavy material is dumped in 
the truck. The flooring can be easily renewed. 
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of demand period, such as 1 minute, 5, 
10, 15, 30 minutes, or 1 hour. 

When it is desired to control motors 
for purposes of peak load reduction it 
is more desirable to choose as large 
units as possible and those which can 
be shut down for the short period of 
the existence of the peak load. Usually 
the motor will not be out of service 
for over one or two minutes at any 
one time and if the cycle of peak loads 
or maximum demands is not too fre- 
quent this shutdown will not recur at 
short enough intervals to cause incon- 
venience or serious interruption. 

For motor applications it is neces- 
sary to have the operating relay trip 
the auto-starter or compensator of the 
motor when the maximum demand 
occurs. After the peak load has passed 
a visible and audible signal can be 
given so that the motor may be started 
by hand or preferably an automatic 
starter may be installed to secure full 
automatic operation, 
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Holds Maximum Demand 


Special contacts function to trip a load 
when the maximum demand attempts to 
become too high. 





Power Hammer Designed for 
Use in Small Shops 


A utility hammer, a general service 
tool, has been brought out by the 
Beaudry Co., Everett, Mass., for shops 
where there is not sufficient blacksmith- 
ing done to warrant any large invest- 
ment in a power hammer. 

This hammer is built in three sizes, 
25-, 50- and 100-lb., and may be oper- 
ated by an overhead belt running at any 
angle, or even with a crossed belt. At 
any time or place the user may employ 
a motor drive by simply purchasing 
a motor bracket and bolting to it 
the necessary motor, no mechanical 
changes whatever being necessary. 

The hammer is started, stopped and 





Self Contained Hammer 
The speed and force of the blower is 


regulated readily by the workman. But 
little floor space is required for the com- 
plete outfit. 


regulated as to speed and force of blow 
through the foot treadle which throws 
in or out a cone clutch fitted into the 
hammer pulley. The clutch surfaces 
are lines with a brake lining. This 
clutch is self-adjusting and requires no 
attention. 


‘May BE Botrep To FLoor 


Considering its size, the tool has an 
exceptionally long stroke and may be 
operated at a high rate of speed. Be- 
ing self-contained and cast in one piece 
it requires no extensive foundation and 
in many cases may be bolted direct to 
the floor without any other support. 

The ram operates in heavy V-shaped 
guides and has in addition an adjust- 
able taper gib for taking up the wear, 
which means that the ram can only 
have an up and down movement. There 
is no side play, which means that the 
machine can be used for accurate die 
work. 








Association Activities 





At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Exchange, Jan. 15, the following 
officers were re-elected: President, William 
B. Rodgers; vice-presidents, C. C. Bunton, 
A. B. Sheperd and J. Frank Tilley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. Tilley; direc- 
tors, James Moren, A. W. Dann, John L. 
Howder, J. A. Donaldson, A. O. Ackard, 
J. G. Geegan, Mr. Bunton, Warren Elsey, 
Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Sheperd, Christ A. 
Evers, A. B. Budd and Charles T. Camp- 
bell; executive committee, Mr. Rodgers, 
Mr. Elsey, Mr. Bunton, Mr. Geegan, Mr. 
Budd, Mr. Moren and Mr. Tilley. 

The West Kentucky Coal Bureau at its 
eighth annual Meeting in Louisville, Jan. 
13, admitted the Luton Mining Co. to mem- 
bership. Perey D. Berry, of Providence, 
was re-elected president; J. D. Overall, of 
Madisonville, re-elected vice-president, and 
Cc. E. Reed, of Louisville, re-elected secre- 
tary. The following were elected to the 
executive committee: F. P. Wright, of 
Bevier; C. F. Richardson, of Sturgis; G. 
S. Miles, of Memphis, Tenn,; Alex. Blair, 
of Baskett; H. L. Tucker, of Central City; 
A. W. Duncan, of Greenville, and M. B. 
Lanier, of Birmingham, Ala. The follow- 
ing committees were continued and com- 
posed as follows: Committee on Conserva- 
tion, Safety and Research, Messrs. Sterling 
Lanier, C. A. Reis, W. G. Duncan, Jr.,' N. 
E. Jones, Brent Hart. Clean Coal Com- 
mittee, -Messrs, M. B. Lanier, J. L. Rogers, 
J. E. Palmer, C. F. Richardson and Justin 
Potter. Audit Committee, Messrs. Alex. 
Blair and J. D. Overall. Louisville was 
selected as the next meeting place. 
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; Trade Literature 











Welding Electrode, Type A. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Pp. 12; 
52 x 7% in.; illustrated. Details are given 
on electrode construction and character- 
istics. Results of tests on welded cast- 
iron specimens and _ deposited metal 
specimens are described and oscillograms 
demonstrating are stability are reproduced. 
Instructions for the use of the electrode are 
supplied and specifications of the standard 
sizes given. 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has published the following bulletins. Gear 
Drives; bulletin B; 24 pp.; 74x10% in.; 
illustrated. Describes the process of manu- 
facture of the company’s gears and drives, 
with a number of photos showing them in- 
stalled. Forging Ingots; four-page folder 
showing ingot casting pits and giving sizes 
and weights. Una-Flow Engines; bulletin 
U-2; four-page folder telling of the advan- 
tages of these engines. 


Russell U-Tube Storage Heater; Griscom- 
Russell Co., New York City; bulletin 242; 
pp. 15; 8x11 in.; illustrated. Besides a 
complete description with details of con- 
struction and specifications of this heater, 
the bulletin also contains a table of data 
which, it is asserted, has not hitherto been 
published on hot water requirements for 
various industrial and domestic uses. 


E. C. & M. Automatic High Voltage Com- 
pensator for A.C. Squirrel Cage Motors; 
The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; bulletin 1047; pp. 4; 8x104 
in.; illustrated. Describes the complete 
safety provided for the operator as well as 
for the electrical equipment. 


Mine Fans and Mine Ventilation; the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. ‘This 
bulletin, written by . J. Montgomery, 
gives a comprehensive idea of some of the 
fundamental principles of mine ventilation. 


Universal Blowers for Coal and Metal 
Mines; the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; bulletin No. 408; pp. 8; 743x104 in.; 
illustrated. Recent changes in design of 
Jeffrey small blowers for secondary mine 
ventilation are described. 


_Gasoline Locomotives. The Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has just issued 
a new 20-page bulletin, No. 101, devoted 
exclusively to the Vulcan worm-gear drive 
gasoline locomotive. In addition to a com- 
plete’ description there are _ illustrations 
showing various parts of the locomotive. 
A 4-page leaflet is enclosed giving the 
rated hauling capacities of all the popular 
sizes from 3 tons to 25 tons. This bulle- 
tin will be mailed free to all prospective 
users of gasoline locomotives. 





Industrial Notes 





William H. Utz, vice-president and for- 
merly Huropean director of Jenkins Bros., 
Ltd., with headquarters at London, Eng- 
land, has been made director of sales in 
the United States of Jenkins Bros., valve 
manufacturers. 


The Electric Service Supplies Co., of 
Philadelphia, announces that it has as- 
sumed the exclusive sale and distribution 
of the entire output of the Franklin Porce- 
lain Co.. Norristown, Pa., manufacturers of 
high-voltage porcelain insulators and fit- 
tings. 

The Smith & Woodbury Co., 55 Second 
Street, Portland, Ore., has been appointed 
distributor for Oregon and southwest 
Washington by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., and will stock a complete line of 
pneumatic and electric tools, rock drills, 
air compressors and semi-Deisel oil engines 
to meet the requirements of the territory 
covered by this arrangement. 


The engineering and surveying business 
conducted by Harry M. Walker has been 
merged with that heretofore conducted by 
H. M. Kanarr at Punxsutawney, Pa. The 
offices of the company will be Rooms 17 and 
18, Swartz Building. The new business will 
be conducted under the name of the H. M. 
Kanarr Co., and under the direction and 
management of Mr. Walker, with Mr. 
Kanarr acting in an advisory and consult- 
ing capacity. : 

oO. L. Chapman has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Scott Valve Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Detroit. Mr. Chapman is widely 
known in the industrial field throughout 
the United States, and will devote his time 
to the application of valves to manufactur- 
ing plans and similar lines of industry. 
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Many Cures but Patient Still Weaker 


HOSE who persist in their search after a cure-all 

for the many ills which afflict the commercial side 
of the coal industry continue their pursuit with untiring 
zeal—and bitter disagreement as to the correct formula 
for the prescription. The mine workers insist that a 
complete unionization of all the coal fields alone can 
bring a sane recovery. The non-union operators are 
as firm in the contrary belief. Many of the diagnos- 
ticlans ignore the labor symptoms. Some prescribe 
price control as the only medicine. Others swear by 
seasonal rates. Still others plead for birth control in 
mining operations so that new openings may not swal- 
low up the business now feeding the famished older 
mouths. Others, bitten by the superman germ, would 
have a Will Hays or a Judge Landis sit in supreme 
judgment. Every suggestion, it will be noticed, involves 
the creation of some new agency, the forging of some 
new instrument. That the industry might make great 
progress in working with what it now has apparently 
is too prosaic a contingency to appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the panaceists. 


“When Herrin Gets Going—”’ 


66 OBS were all over the streets,” testified Police- 
man Ross Lisenby of Herrin, Ill., at the inquest 
over a recent gun battle where leaders of rival factions 
were killed. “It would have meant suicide for me to 
have interfered. When Herrin gets up and gets going 
it gets dangerous around here for a copper.” And 
then Policeman Ross Lisenby sat down. Without know- 
ing it he had delivered a powerful argument for a state 
police force for Illinois. Up in the state house at 
Springfield during the present session of the legislature 
that testimony by Policemen Lisenby no doubt will be 
used to support the perennial state police bill now to 
the fore. 

There is no doubt that Policeman Lisenby knows 
whereof he speaks. When Herrin gets up and gets 
going, it is suicide for a handful of town police to 
interfere. That was one reason why nobody interfered 
when that mob of men, mostly union miners, one day 
in 1922 accepted the surrender of twenty-one non-union 
miners, then shot and cut most of them to death and 
dragged the last of the victims through the streets 
of Herrin so as to finish the butchery in a Herrin 
graveyard. 

“When Herrin gets going—”; but why should Herrin 
be permitted to get going? The police force that a 
community of that size can afford to maintain is always 
and invariably insufficient—even if it wills to assert 
itself. Militiamen are always too late for Herrin. So 
why should there not be a force big enough, ready 
enough and willing enough to prevent the Herrins of 
Illinois from getting going? That’s what a part of the 


citizens of Illinois, including many coal men, are asked 
right now, as always. ‘Because state police are cos- 
sacks riding down organized labor at the dictation of 
employers!”’ shouts back the labor press of the state 
as always. And so the battle for public opinion rages. 
The outcome is uncertain, for, in spite of the logic of 
the case, and in spite of all the Herrins of the state’s 
recent history, labor is strong at the state house. 


Prevention—and Cure 


OCK dusting is a cure for explosions, but it is not 
a preventive measure, for an explosion may occur 
at the face in a mine where the entries are well dusted. 
Even though it is extinguished at the entry, it will, 
nevertheless, generate carbon monoxide with possibly 
fatal results and may kill several men. So it is rightly 
argued that it is better to prevent the accident alto- 
gether; which is true. But it is well to have the cure 
because the prevention is not absolutely sure. There 
are So many men and so many places in a mine that it is 
certain that not every one of them can be kept abso- 
lutely safe. 

What was believed to be a dust explosion occurred 
in Cumberland, England, though a pool of water stood 
at the face. If such an explosion occurs at a mine 
that is not rock-dusted the explosion is likely to spread. 
Who can say that in such a mine the coal dust may 
not be raised in sufficient quantities to involve the whole 
mine with most disastrous results? So rock dusting 
also is needed. 

It is well to have that secondary protection even in 
mines where the utmost precaution is taken everywhere 
against the preliminary causes of such a disaster. 
It is well not to overlook the dangers at the face but 
equally is it well to look with apprehension to the 
dangers in the entry. Where every precaution is taken 
at the face great confidence may become established in 
the minds of men and management—until an explosion 
occurs. Then if the roadway and airways have not 
the needed degree of protection, it will be seen that the 
maximum assurance can be attained only by measures 
that are aimed at both prevention and cure. 








Why Not Long Face? 


6¢f ONGWALL” and “modified longwall’ are terms 
that have been much used, stretched, distorted and 
perhaps even abused during recent years. This has been 
particularly noticeable since the introduction of machine 
mining. . Strictly speaking longwall mining has in the 
past been the designation of a method of operation by 
which all coal is removed and only gob left behind. It 
may be either advancing or retreating, although the 
former is by far the more common. It is a method of 
mining but little followed in this country except under 
exceptional conditions, such as those prevailing in 

northern Illinois and a few other fields. 
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New methods of mining have, however, brought diffi- 
culties of expression. 'To designate such methods of 
operation as that followed in the so-called V-system of 
mining or the 100- to 300-ft. faces worked by means of 
conveyors, the term modified longwall has been much 
used. The modification or change from the true long- 
wall system of mining embodied in this method.of work- 
ing is so great as to bear small resemblance to the 
type of operation from which it derives its name. In 
fact, the development of the mine prior to machine 
operation resembles nothing so much as the panel sys- 
tem of room-and-pillar operation. Obviously, then, the 
designation modified longwall is more or less of a 
misnomer. 

In order specifically to designate long machine- 
operated faces, such as those worked by portable con- 
veyors, or by mining machines employing long con- 
veyors, whether these faces be V-shaped or straight, 
the name “long face” has been suggested. This term 
would appear to possess certain well-defined advantages 
as it would apply to methods of extraction by means 
of panels or blocks, where the actual faces from which 
the coal is produced would be in most cases several 
times the length of face worked by hand methods with- 
out the aid of mechanical contrivances other than cars 
and tracks. Certain it is that the confusion and mis- 
understandings engendered or resulting from the some- 
what loose employment of the terms previously men- 
tioned must not be permitted to endure. Some more 
definite understanding must be reached. . 


When Proved, What of It? 


T IS EASY to pick flaws in the flame safety lamp, 

and, indeed, it can be convicted as the cause of not 
a few tragedies. But what of it? Little enough, till 
we feel assured of a substitute. The trend of legisla- 
tion is to give us more safety lamps rather than less. 
Thus the proposed code for West Virginia demands 
additional use of such protection rather than a diminu- 
tion. Colorado’s law gives every man a flame safety 
lamp in a gaseous mine even though an electric lamp 
is carried. In some anthracite mines a few of the 
miners carry both, even though machines are not used. 
Dan Harrington is right, the flame safety lamp has its 
dangers but it seems to us that he was not construc- 
tive in his picking of flaws. 

He shows us that men competent to handle safety 
lamps are the men who mishandle them, but shall we 
deprive them of the right and duty of using them? 
Rather we should question whether inherent in the 
work for which they use safety lamps there is not a 
temptation to use them wrongly. 

The danger of misuse lies in the fact that flame 
safety lamps are quite likely to be extinguished. Hither 
this fault must be overcome or we must find some safe 
way to provide for reignition, or failing that, it is 
necessary to provide some means by which the tempta- 
tion to relight the lamps in a unsafe place may be 
removed. The safety lamp manufacturers need to con- 
sider the first two demands. The third is one for the 
owner of the mines and his official aids. 

When a fireboss gets in the dark he naturally desires 
to relight his lamp. If he has no flashlight or electric 
lamp, he is unwilling to stumble on his way to a place 
where he can relight his lamp without disaster, so he 
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lights it, if he can, where it goes out. In a few seconds 
it becomes filled with an explosive mixture if it is in 
an atmosphere of that character. Even if he lights it 
by an internal igniter, and it is not protected by an 
absolutely impervious sheathing, it will, when it ex- 
plodes, shoot flame through the gauze and explode the 
gaseous atmosphere by which it is surrounded. Evi- 
dently one precaution is to see that the fireboss has 
a light available by which he can make a speedy exit to 
an igniting station or to a place where another ignited 
lamp is available or to the surface. But if this station 
is far away he cannot be induced to travel to it. He 
will prefer to find some improper means of opening 
his lamp. This is a grave temptation when a man is 
miles underground and he cannot light the lamp without 
losing an hour or more and having a grueling walk 
into the bargain. It would be much better to provide 
means for opening the lamp not too far from the scene of 
his labors or to place a lighted lamp for his alternative 
use at some similar point. With such a place provided, 
the mine owner would be better assured that no risks 
would be taken or that the fireboss would not be com- 
pelled in the morning to report that the part of the 
mines which it is his duty to inspect could not be 
operated because it had not been inspected. 

Opinion seems to favor the unwritten rule that men 
who are cutting and loading shall have both electric 
lights and flame safety lamps, the one for effective 
lighting, the other for gas testing. There is less risk 
that such men will tamper with their safety lamps. 
If the lamp is extinguished the man, it is true, will go 
on working without it but as he is not moving around 
with the lamp, it should be less subject to extinguish- 
ment, especially when used by a machine man, for in his — 
case it need not be carried in the hand except when 
being actually used for testing. It can be safely car- 
ried at other times on the machine truck. . 

The loader will carry it from place to place of opera- 
tion, but his moves will be short. However, as he has — 
many tools he may carry it carelessly and it may be 
extinguished. Still, it is better for him and the cutting 
crew to have it and occasionally be found working with 
it extinguished, than for them to work always and 
entirely without it. With two lamps, one for each of 
the cutting crew and one for each of the loaders where 
two work together, there will be less risk that both lamps 
will go out leaving the men without means of testing 
for gas. 

To have men working with or without machines in a 
gaseous mine without flame safety lamps or some means 
of discovering gas if it occurs, is extremely dangerous, 
and most managers and superintendents would feel 
safer if every man were provided with a flame safety 
lamp. Furthermore, in a mine where all the lamps are 
tended in a lamp house, as is the case where every man 
carries a flame safety lamp, there is less likelihood that — 
the fireboss will go into the mine with defective equip- 
ment, for all the necessary repair parts almost inevit- 
ably will be kept on hand. The fireboss is prone in his 
hurry to rush off to his work without giving his lamps 
the proper care, and the superintendent and mine fore- 
man are liable to leave the work to some incompetent 
subordinate but, where there is a well-established lamp 
house, competent, trustworthy lampmen are likely to 
be found with all necessary tools and materials available 
for their use. 
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How Much Coal Is Left in Pennsylvania? 


Two Principal Seams the Upper Freeport and the Pittsburgh Beds—Reese Estimates 
44 Billions Still Recoverable as Against 75 Billions Originally in the 
Ground—Eeds Vary In Quality from Place to Place 


By O. R. KUHN 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


sylvania dates back to 1760 when a coal mine was 

opened on the Monongahela River opposite Fort 
Pitt, now Pittsburgh, but it was 1840 before there was 
any recorded production, and from that date the output 
grew, and for many years Pennsylvania has been the 
largest producer of bituminous coal. 

From 150 to 180 million net tons of bituminous coal 
is produced annually in Pennsylvania in addition to 
85 to 100 million tons of anthracite. At this heavy 
rate of production it seemed likely that the coal would 
rapidly become exhausted, so accurate surveys have 
recently been made to establish the quantity of coal still 
remaining which will be accessible in the future. 

In 1909 M. R. Campbell, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, estimated the bituminous coals of Penn- 
sylvania to have an extent of 14,200 square miles and 
to contain, when mining first began, about 112,574,- 
000,000 net tons. He also figured that the supply re- 
maining at the close of 1907 was about 110 billion 
tons, which would leave a supply at the present time of 
over 105 billion tons. 

More recent and more accurate estimates, made by 
John F. Reese of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey 
during 1921 and 1922, place the reserve of recoverable 
coal at between 43 and 44 billion tons, and the original 
supply at slightly over 75 billion tons. In arriving at 
these figures Mr. Reese considered only thirteen or 
fourteen coal beds as being of any commercial value, 
although there are over thirty known distinct bitumi- 
nous coal beds in Pennsylvania. 

The bituminous coal beds of Pennsylvania lie in the 
western half of the state and embrace the north eastern 
end of the Appalachian Series. These coals belong to 
the Upper Carboniferous Formation, the lowest lying 
within the Pottsville Series and the highest being con- 
tained in the Dunkard Series. 

The changes that caused the various coals to be laid 
down, took from 100 to 200 million years, according to 


[T= EARLIEST RECORD of coal mining in Penn- 
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| Mining losses are little compared with consuming wastes. The 
public is learning this and is availing itself of that fact by using 
3reater economies. Heat, however, is an elusive quantity and 
flor the best of equipment we shall never be able to retain 
all of it. ‘ 






the latest estimates, during which time, the area, now 
called Pennsylvania, was sometimes above and some- 
times below the level of the sea, sometimes a plain, 
sometimes a swamp, and sometimes under water. This 
was repeated with many variations until the region 
became a graveyard for old vegetable matter, which at 
times was pressed down and at other times pushed up. 

During this upheaval the rocks were compressed, 
fractured, and heated, and this action probably drove 
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Bituminous Coal Produced by Pennsylvania 1883-1921 


The flattening off of the Pennsylvania output is clearly marked 
and shows the effect of the competition of other states, notably 
West Virginia. In 1922 and 1923 Pennsylvania produced 113,148,- 
308 and 171,879,913 tons respectively. 


out part of the volatile matter or gas from the marsh 
deposits and at the same time pressed the carboniferous 
matter into coal. The effect of this action is most pro- 
nounced in the eastern part of Pennsylvania and de- 
creases aS you proceed westward. In what is now the 
anthracite region in Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, and 
Schuylkill Counties, nearly all the volatile matter in 
the coal was driven off and the coal was compressed into 
what is known as anthracite, or hard coal. 

As you go westward the action was probably less 
severe, more of the volatile matter remained and the 
coal not so hardened by compression, is known as semi- 
anthracite coal. Still further west, in Cambria, Clear- 
field, and Clinton Counties the effect was still less and 
the coal contains 18 to 20 per cent of volatile matter, 
and is known as low-volatile bituminous or smokeless 
coal. As you work still further westward the volatile 
matter increases to 33 and 34 per cent as in the Pitts- 
burgh District, and to as high as 40 per cent in the 
Mercer, Butler and Lawrence County fields. 

Many people have the false impression that the coal 
from a specific seam or bed in a district is all alike, 
that is, that Pittsburgh coal, by which is meant coal 
from the Pittsburgh bed, mined in Washington County 
is the same as the Pittsburgh coal from Fayette County. 
This is a grave error and should be corrected, for 
though coals in various districts are, for the most part, 
similar, still there are times when coal from the same 
seam, from mines side by side, or even from the same 
mine, show a wide variation in analysis, so that the 
coal purchaser should know, not only the district and 
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Table I—Seams of Ceal, Their Tonnage and Occurrence 
Recoverable County 
Reserve Containing 
Series Bed or Seam Net Tons Largest Reserve 
kard..2he. Washington...... 947,688,850 Greene 
ae mere ag Waynesburg...... 2,523,638,950 Greene 
Sewickley........ 1,246,453,956 Greene 
Redstone........ 411,500,000 Westmoreland 
Pittsburgh....... 8, 130,113,650 Washington 
Conemaugh..... (Reserve not considered of any economic value.) 
te Picton Upper Freeport... 10,718,904,000 Westmoreland 
oles eny Tower Freeport 4/147,730,000 Indiana 
Upper Kittanning 3,561,030,000 Somerset 
Middle Kittanning 1,310,800,000 Butler | 
Lower Kittanning 7,615,800,000 Cambria 
Clarion:..1s018 se 770,600,000 Clarion 
Brookville....... a Sealine rips 
ile. cache OLCOF.s ye nhennes ,700, cKean 
hi A Ehabont saa. 10;000/000 Mercer 
Dota cfg edswsacsio ra a a eas 43,830,860,000 


seam from which the coal comes but also the approxi- 
mate analysis and the qualities. 

By qualities, I mean whether the coal will work in 
a gas producer, coke oven, or for whatever purpose it is 
desired, for I know of several instances, one a stripping 
coal, that showed ideal analysis and appearance and yet 
would not coke, work in a producer, or even burn under 
boilers. On testing the coal at this point from the 
upper portion of the seam and from the lower portion, 
it was found that, although both portions analyzed prac- 
tically the same, the lower sample possessed all the 
qualities desired, and the upper sample had none of 
them. 

If one were to try to describe the coals of the various 
counties and beds in Pennsylvania, much space would 
be required for the topic is almost inexhaustible, so I 
give below only a short resumé of all the beds that 
have any economic value in the order of their recov- 
erable reserve. 
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‘Upper Freeport—The Upper Freeport, “E,”’ Lemon, 
or Kelly coal bed underlies practically the entire west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania and contains the largest re- 
coverable reserve of coal of any of the beds, the latest 
figures being estimated at 10,718,904,000 net tons. This 
seam is extensively mined and although more coal, in 
the high-volatile districts, is produced from the Pitts- 
burgh bed, as this bed is depleted the Upper Freeport 
will probably be the largest producer. 

The coal in this bed varies from a few inches to 
10 ft. thick and usually contains two partings. The 
thickest part of this seam is in Allegheny and Indiana 
Counties although it is mineable in practically all of 
the districts. Around Johnstown, in Cambria County, 
this seam averages 34 ft. in thickness with one parting 
near the floor. The largest recoverable reserves of the 
Upper Freeport bed are in Westmoreland, Indiana, Alle- 
gheny, Fayette, Washington, and Armstrong Counties. 
As a rule the coal is soft and contains from 18 to 34 
per cent of volatile matter. It is fairly high in sulphur. 

Pittsburgh—tThe Pittsburgh coal bed is the second 
largest in Pennsylvania and by far the most important 
in Washington, Greene, Fayette, Westmoreland, and 
Allegheny Counties. This seam is in the Monongahela 
series, is the highest of the large beds, and contains a 
recoverable reserve of 8,130,113,650 net tons, although 
this reserve is fast being depleted. 

The Pittsburgh seam is probably the most famous 
bituminous coal bed in America and varies from 4 to 9 
ft. in thickness, averaging about 7 ft., and is remark- 
ably uniform throughout. The bed is divided into 2 
to 4 benches. Despite this fact it is probably more 
easily mined than any other of the beds. The famous 
Westmoreland, Youghiogheny, and Pittsburgh Gas coals 





Zones Showing Percentage of Volatile Ratios in Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal 
The mining districts to which reference is made by number are: (1) Blossburg, (2) Snowshoe, (3) Clearfield, (4) 


Reynoldsville, (5) Low Grade Div., (6) Shawmut, (7) Cambria, (8) Two Lick, (9) Indiana, 
River, (11) Johnstown, (12) Southfork-Windber, (13) Quemahoning, (14) Broad Top, (15 
(16) Latrobe, (17) Greensburg, (18) Youghiogheny, (19)Connellsville, (20) Pittsburgh 
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Table II—Bituminous Coal Reserves in Pennsylvania 
Estimated by John F. Reese of Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Aug. 1, 1922 


County Original Deposit Mined Out Recoverable 
Allegheny.......... 3,180,400,000 969,200,000 1,486,900,000 
Armstrong.......... 3,750,700,000 107,290,000 2,491, 100,000 
Beaver 1,116,400,000 1,400,000 560,000,000 

A) ee a 61,900,000 11,900,000 25,000,000 
UGG i 39,000,000 300,000 19,000,000 
Mendlors Fi < 45-1450. 4,550,000,000 30,000,000 2,300,000,000 
MORTEETA 5). ojo 055 o's 5,383,000,000 466,900,000 3,638,080,000 
Cameron........... 42,000,000 100,000 20,000,000 
MEBRETG@ rosie, ofc s 35s 442,000,000 60,000,000 184,000,000 

sy Ce 1,817,000,000 37,000,000 1,059,000,000 
Clearfield........:.. 3,992,000,000 308,210,000 2,165,400,000 

BIGGIE ee ye tls 93,000,000 5,000,000 44,000,000 

REM ESCs iG ales + 610,000,000 27,000,000 297,000,000 
TIAVRULG $5. > s<1. so ss 5,229,734,000 899,544,000 2,604,400,000 

OS er 10,330,094,000 42,490,000 7,011,400,000 
MERIT RCE Gs 5 taic. + 6,339,400,000 299,200,000 4,288,700,000 
Watterson... 2.2... 3,420,000,000 180,000,000 1,900,000,000 
Lawrence........... 611,000,000 300,000 311,000,000 
Lycoming.......... 68,000,000 200,000 34,000,000 

ercer...... 368,000,000 40,000,000 172,000,000 
LS a 320,700,000 300,000 136,000,000 
Somerset........... 6,091,800,000 187,384,000 3,986,000,000 
a ee 124,400,000 23,200,000 52,000,000 
Washington......... 10,526,023,000 557,763,000 5,481,680,000 
Westmoreland ieee 6,381,504,000 1,218,141,000 3,297,500,000 
Broad Top Field..... 391,000,000 46,843,000 265,800,000 

710) Sr a 75,259,055,000 5,519,665,000 43,830,860,000 








come from this seam. The coal is soft and friable, and 
large areas in Greene, Washington, Westmoreland, and 
Fayette Counties are unusually low in sulphur content. 
This coal also has such excellent coking qualities that 
it has earned for the Connellsville product the reputa- 
tion of being the standard coking coal of the world. 
Lower Kittanning—The Lower Kittanning bed, also 
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County. In parts of Cambria and Somerset Counties 
the sulphur is fairly low, but otherwise both sulphur 
and ash are generally rather high, although much high- 
grade steam coal comes from this bed. 

Lower Freeport—The Lower Freeport or “D” bed 
lies from 30 to 80 ft. below the Mahoning sandstone 
and is most prevalent in Indiana, Cambria, Clearfield, 
Jefferson, and Armstrong Counties. It is the chief bed 
in the Clearfield district and contains a recoverable re- 
serve of 4,147,730,000 net tons, averaging from 2 to 
6 ft. in thickness. This seam is broken up into two or 
more benches by shale partings. As it is mined mostly 
in the central part of the state where the low volatile 
coals are found, it is usually of high calorific value. In 
parts of this bed the sulphur and ash are fairly low, 
especially in Clearfield County. 

Upper Kittanning—The Upper Kittanning bed, also 
known as the “C” prime or Cement seam is most pre- 
valent in Somerset County, although it is of consider- 
able importance in Cambria, Clearfield, Butler, and Jef- 
ferson Counties. About 3,561,030,000 tons of this coal 


Table I1I—Grades of Coal in Pennsylvania with Fuel Ratios, 
Heating Values and Analyses 


(Fuel ratio is the fixed carbon content divided by the content of volatile matter. 
In the table, the analyses are those obtained after revising ash content 
and moisture so as to be the same in each instance) 
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Strategic Relation 


By such studies of the thickness of the 
intervals between beds they can be the 
more readily identified or correlated, but if 
Such intervals were ascertained more ex- 


on maps of the coal 


visualize what upheavals occurred in_ the 
periods for which plots are made and so 


of Coal Beds in Different Parts of the State of Pennsylvania 
tensively than at present and were plotted form conclusions valuable in tracing ac- 


tions favorable and adverse to _ coal 
deposition. Such maps would be of interest 
to the scientist and coal buyer alike. 


fields we could then 
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Table I1V—Coal Beds in Pennsylvania, Their Formation, 
Reserves, Thickness, Production and Price 
Estimated Range in Production Avg. 
Recoverable Thickness 1920 Price 
County Coal Bed Formation Reserve, Tons of Bed Net Tons 1920 
1,486,900,000 16,047,575 $3.72 
slegeelty U. Freeport Allegheny 1,127,600,000 2’0’-10’0” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 280,100,000 3/’6’— 9/0’ 
Redstone Monongahela 79,200,000 0/’6’— 5/0” 
' 2,491,100,000 5,975,063 EYE) 
Armstrong 4) Kittanning Allegheny 001,000,000 1/0’ 5/0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 943,000,000 2’0’— 7/2” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 387,100,000 2’0’— 6/0” 
Brookville Allegheny 87,300,000 2’0’— 4/0” 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 69,900,000 1/0’’-15’0” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 2,800,000 6/0/-10/0” 
560,000,000 170,900 4.13 
peti’ L. Kittanning Allegheny 215,000,000 1/0’ 3’0”” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 186,000,000 0/’6’— 5/0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 85,000,000 1/0’— 3/0” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 40,000,000 1/0’ 4’0” 
Brookville Allegheny 30,000,000 0 — 1/2” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 4,000,000 5/0’ 6’0” 
Blair 25,000,000 158,257 4.54 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 10,000,000 
Brookville Allegheny 8,000,000 
U. Freeport Allegheny 4,000,000 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 2,000,000 
L, Freeport Allegheny 1,000,000 
19,000,000 (x) 
Bayo Brookville Allegheny 11,000,000 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 8,000,000 
Butler 2,300,000,000 1,542,307 4.79 
Brookville Allegheny 700,000,000 1/0’— 46” 
U. Freeport. Allegheny 450,000,000 1/0’ 9’6” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 450,000,000 0 — 4/6” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 200,000,000 0535/0" 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 200,000,000 0 — 46” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 200,000,000 0 — 3/6” 
Clarion Allegheny 100,000,000 0 — 7/0” 
. 3,638,080,000 18,967,754 4.04 
ep L. Kittanning Allegheny 1,348, 100,000 cal SSAA 
L. Freeport Allegheny 900,730,000 DA 
U. Freeport Allegheny 711,920,000 ee G7! 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 612,430,000 * 2/6” 
Brookville Allegheny 43,600,000 eT” 
Clarion Allegheny 20,300,000 *10'6"" 
20,000,000 
arn a Brookville Allegheny 9,000,000 2/0’— 4/0” 
Mercer Pottsville 9,000,000 1’0’— 4’0” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 2,000,000 *53'0"' 
184,000,000 1,735,045 4.30 
Pg Brookville Allegheny 108,000,000 2’0’— 5/0” 
L, Kittanning Allegheny 50,000,000 26’— 5’6” 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 13,000,000 2/0’ 3’6’’ 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 6,000,000 0 — 4/0” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 5,000,000 2/0’ 6’0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 2,000,000 2/6’— 5/0” 
1,059,000,000 1,567,095 3.98 
ge L. Kittanning Allegheny "400, 000,000 1/0’’— 4’6” 
Clarion Allegheny 350, 000, 000 = 2/0’- 7’0"” 
Brookville Allegheny 224'000;000 0 - a6" 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 30,000,000 0-2 6” 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 30,000,000 0- 4’0” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 16,000,000 0- 7’0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 9,000,000 0 — 6/3 
field 2,163,400,000 9,242,416 4.16 
care L. Kittanning Allegheny 855,300,000 
L. Freeport Allegheny 537,500,000 
U. Freeport Allegheny 234,500,000 
W. Kittanning Allegheny 224,000,000 
Brookville Allegheny 207,100,000 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 106,800,000 
i 44,000,000 327,296 3.61 
n . ” { 
sega Brookville Allegheny 19,000,000 2’0’— 5’0” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 15,000,000 0’6’’— 5’0"” 
Mercer ._ Pottsville 8,000,000 0’6’— 5/0 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 2,000,000 
Elk 297,000,000 vt, 1,258,834 4.07 
Clarion Allegheny 120,000,000 1’6’’— 5’6"” 
L, Kittanning Allegheny 84,000,000 2/0’ 5’0"” 
Mercer Pottsville 82,000,000 2’0"'"— ae 
L. Freeport Allegheny 8,000,000 3/0’ 4’6” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 3,000,000 * 6/0 
; t 2,604,000,000 , 30,742,236 3.27 
Pee U. Freeport Allegheny i "029,000,000 x 2’5” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela "909, 300, 000 * 90” 
Waynesburg Monongahela 919,800, ‘000 * 2°35" 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 198,000,000 ms 2’0"” 
Sewickley Monongahela 123,600,000 * 2’0” 
Redstone Monongahela 75,700,000 * 2°53” 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 59,000,000 * 1/9 
Greene 7,011,400,000 ’ 2,078,835 4.23 
he Pittsburgh Monongahela 2,831,453,650 IS 9’0"" 
Waynesburg Mononaghela 1,119,453,950 4/0 i 9’0” 
Sewickley Monongahela 1,647,858,950 0/4’ 5’6 
Washington Washington 735, 148, 850 thin 
U. Freeport Allegheny 677, "484, 000 
Indiana 4,288,700,000 _ 11,414,048 3.66 
U, Freeport Allegheny 1,652,800,000 1/0’ 7’0” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 1,374,800,000 0’6’”-16'0” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 1,239,900,000 (0 ay 5’0 : 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 21,200,000 6’0’’-10’0’ 
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remain. It lies from 80 to 100 ft. 
below the Mahoning sandstone and 
is remarkable for the variety of its 
composition as well as for its irreg- 
ularity in occurrence. The sulphur 
varies also from 4 to 8 per cent. 
The coal from this seam in some 
parts of Somerset County is of low 
sulphur content and is high-grade 
smokeless steam coal; otherwise 
the ash and sulphur contents are 
fairly high. 

Waynesburg — The Waynesburg 
seam contains a reserve of about 
2,523,638,950 tons and is found in 
noticeable quantity only in Greene, 
Washington, and Fayette Counties. 
This coal is really the highest work- 
able bed of the Monongahela series, 
lying about 390 ft. above the Pitts- 
burgh coal. It averages about 33 
ft. thick and is divided by a shale 
parting from 1 to 23 ft. thick. This 
coal is generally fairly high in 
sulphur. 

Brookville — The Brookville bed 
or “A” seam lies almost immedi- 
ately above the Homestead sand- 
stone, and has a recoverable re- 
serve of 2,183,900,000 net tons. It 
is the lowest bed in the Allegheny 
formation and underlies most of the 
counties in western Pennsylvania 
with the exception of the gas-coal 
districts of Washington, Greene, 
Fayette, Westmoreland, and Alle- 
gheny Counties. It averages from 
4 to 8 ft. in thickness although it is 
commonly too impure and sulphur- 
ous for marketing. The coal varies 
from medium to high-volatile. 

Middle Kittanning—The Middle 
Kittanning or “C” seam is the least 
important of any of the coals of 
the Allegheny formation although 
it contains a recoverable reserve of 
1,310,800,000 tons. It is found 
mostly in Butler, Westmoreland, 
Jefferson, Clearfield, Lawrence, and 
Beaver Counties, but is in general 
too thin and too dirty for mining. 
In some places it reaches a thick- 
ness of 43 ft., but in most places 
it is under 8 ft. thick and is divided 
by a _ shallow parting into two 
benches. The sulphur is generally 
high,- although some low sulphur 
coal is found in Butler County. The 
volatile matter varies from 20 to 
40 per cent. 

Sewickley — The Sewickley bed 
lies about 110 ft. above the Pitts- 
burgh coal and is widely persistent 
in Greene and Fayette Counties, 
but is economically valuable over a 
comparatively small area. This 
bed is credited with a recoverable 
reserve of about 1,246,453,950 tons 
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Table [V—(Continued) 





Estimated Range in 
Recoverable Thickness 
County Coal Bed Formation Reserve, Tons of Bed 
Jefferson 1,900,000,000 
L. Freeport Allegheny 450,000,000 1’0’7—13’8” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 430,000,000 0 -— 3/0” 
Brookville Allegheny 400,000,000 0 — 6/0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 250,000,000 1’0’— 6/0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 220,000,000 0 — 4/9” 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 150,000,000 0 — 3/0” 
Lawrence 311,000,000 
Brookville Allegheny 96,000,000 0 — 4/0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 90,000,000 2’6’— 4/0” 
‘L. Kittanning Allegheny 90,000,000 
Mercer Pottsville 20,000,000 0 — 3/0” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 8,000,000 1’6’— 6/0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 7,000,000 2/0’ 7/0” 
Lycoming 34,000,000 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 20,000,000 2/0’— 7’0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 10,000,000 1/0’— 7/0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 4,000,000 2/0’ 7/0” 
Mercer 172,000,000 
Brookville Allegheny 110,000,000 3/6’ 4/0” 
Mercer Pottsville 48,000,000 0 — 4/0” 
Sharon Pottsville 10,000,000 0 — 5/0” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 2,500,000 0 — 2/0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny . 1,500,000 
McKean 136,000,000 
Mercer Pottsville 85,700,000 2/0’ 8/0” 
Brookville Allegheny 50,000,000 2/0’ 5/0’ 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 300,000 2/’6’— 3/0” 
Somerset 3,986,000,000 
U. Kittanning Allegheny 2,188,500,000 3/0’ 4/0” 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 910,700,000 2’4’’— 5/0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 525,700,000 3/0//— 4/6” 
L. Freeport Allegheny 219,600,000 2’0’— 2'6” 
Brookville Allegheny 62,900,000 3/0’ 5/0” 
Clarion Allegheny 54,600,000 2/8’ 4/0” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 16,100,000 # 5/004 
Redstone Monongahela 5,400,000 * 4/0” 
Sewickley Monongahela 3,400,000 0 — 4/6” 
Tioga 52,000,000 
Brookville Allegheny 18,000,000 1/0’ 2’6” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 12,000,000 1/0’— 3/0” 
U, Kittanning Allegheny 12,000,000 2’6’’— 5/0” 
L, Kittanning Allegheny ~ 10,000,000 2’6’— 4/0” 
Washington 5,481,680,000 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 3,516,860,000 4/0’7-12'0” 
U. Freeport Allegheny 995,900,000 
Waynesburg Monongahela 668,380,000 0 — 7/0” 
Washington Washington 212,540,000 4/0’— 8/0’ 
Redstone Monongahela 88,000,000 0 — 4/0” 
Westmoreland 3,297,500,000 
U. Freeport Allegheny 1,859, 200,000 0 — 7/0” 
Pittsburgh Monongahela 538,300,000 5/0’’— 8/0’ 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 431,700,000 0 — 5/0” 
M. Kittanning Allegheny 297,500,000 0 — 5/0” 
Redstone Monongahela 163,200,000 0 — 6/0” 
Waynesburg Monongahela 7,600,000 0 —10'6” 
Broadtop Field 265,800,000 
Clarion Allegheny 124,700,000 
L. Kittanning Allegheny 94,300,000 
U. Freeport Allegheny 46,800,000 
Small Mines 
Totals 43,830,860,000 





and averages from 5 to 6 ft. in thickness with a 2- to 


8-in. shale parting which occurs near the middle of the 


seam. 


Washington—The Washington bed is in the Dunkard 


170,607,847 $3.76 


formation and is the highest of the Pennsylvania coals. 
It is found only in Greene and Washington Counties in 
any quantity and is said by Reese to have a reserve of 
947,688,850 tons. This bed is usually 8 to 10 ft. thick 
but is so broken up with partings that it is nearly 
worthless. The sulphur is usually rather high and due 
to the location of the seams the volatile matter is also 
as a rule excessive. 

Clarion—The Clarion seam is most prevalent in 
Clarion, Huntington, Elk, Butler, and Somerset Counties 
and contains a reserve of about 770,600,000 net tons. 
This seam is of workable thickness in only a few places 
and rarely attains a thickness of over 4 ft. It is mined 
in the Shawmut district and lies about 35 ft. above the 
Brookville coal. The coal in Indiana County is of 
medium volatile whereas in Armstrong and Clarion 
Counties the percentage of volatile matter is very high. 
It is only occasionally that any of it is low in sulphur 
which seriously detracts from its value. 
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Redstone—The Redstone bed is 


Production Ave. found mostly in Westmoreland, 
Net Tons = 1920 Washington, Allegheny, Fayette, 
pigs ome oe es and Somerset Counties and con- 
tains a reserve of about 411,500,000 
net tons. It ranges from 38 to 4 ft. 
in thickness, but in most of the ter- 
157,934 9 3342 ritory it is too thin to mine under 
existing conditions. 
Mercer—The Mercer beds are 
generally found in McKean, Elk, 
Mercer, Lawrence, Cameron, and 
67,932 4.17 


Clinton Counties and are mined in 
the Blossburg and Broad Top dis- 
tricts. They are said to contain 
a reserve of about 252,700,000 tons. 
The Mercer group of seams em- 
brace the second horizon of com- 
mercially valuable coal in the Potts- 
ville formation. 

This group has a thickness vary- 
ing from 15 to 60 ft. and consists 
of a valuable series of about 52 ft. 
of dark shales including fireclays 
and two coals. The coals, which are 
seldom of any economic value, are 
generally patchy, irregular, or len- 
ticular, hence it is impracticable to 
attempt to identify the coal of a 
single horizon in distant parts of 
the basin. Occasionally the coal has 
a low sulphur content, but that is 
not the usual characteristic. 

Sharon—The Sharon bed is the 
lowest coal considered in Pennsyl- 
vania and contains only about 10,- 
000,000 tons reserve in Mercer 
County. This coal varies from a 
few inches to 5 ft. in thickness but 
the reserve is so small and the bed 
is so deep that it will probably 
never be of any economic impor- 
tance. The sulphur and ash are 
generally low in the Sharon coal. 


530,427 4.43 


10,532,967 4.30 


763,611 4.20 


23,321,195 Sal 


24,510,146 3.46 


1,625,516 4.18 


2,524,000 6.03 
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Shows Chemical Composition and Heat Giving Power 


of Coal of Several Ranks 
(Based on ash-free basis) 


Pure carbon does not make an ideal fuel. The free or at least 
easily liberated hydrogen gives the greatest heat. A hydrogen 
fuel would be vastly superior to one of carbon. That is why the 
semibituminous coal gives such wonderful heating power, 
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What Is Done with the Coal and How It Is Mined 


Little of it goes into mine fuel. More would so go if none of 
the mines purchased power. By making more power at the mines 
by approved methods much unshippable coal could be directed to 
a useful purpose. 


Berlin-Quakertown-Coleman-Philson — These seams 
are in the Conemaugh formation between the Allegheny 
and Monongahela series, but the beds have never been 
considered of any economic value although they are 
mined locally in some parts of Somerset County. 


Car Resists Air as Much as 
100 Ft. or More of Entry 


Cars When Separated Give Greater Resist- 
ance to Air— When Coupled End Resistance 
of Only One Wagon Need Be Considered 


S A RESULT of tests in the Experimental Mine 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines it has been deter- 
mined that if the area of the surfaces of a single car 
at right angles to the flow of air is between 15 and 20 
per cent of the cross-sectional area of the entry, the 
resistance caused by the car will be, in round numbers, 
equal to that caused by 100 ft. of the unobstructed entry 
and that each additional car coupled to the first will add 
25 ft. of entry to the equivalent resistance. If five 
cars were coupled together the equivalent resistance 
would be 200 ft. of clear entry. If the five cars were 
separated from each other, the resistance would in- 
crease, and when the separation became 25 ft. or more 
the resistance of the five cars would be equivalent to 
that of 500 ft. of clear entry. If a car occupied 40 per 
cent of the cross-sectional area of an entry, the resist- 
ance of a single car would be at least equivalent to 400 
ft. of clear entry. It can be seen from these figures 
that a trip of cars standing in an entry of small cross- 
section may totally change the volume of air in the 
entry. 

The resistance caused by a single car may be divided 
into two parts: that caused by surfaces at right angles 
to the direction of air flow; and that caused by surfaces 
parallel to the air flow. The first part may be called the 
“end resistance,” and the second, the “side resistance.” 
The end resistance is that which causes the air to 
divide and flow around, over and under the car. The 
side resistance is the friction of the air on the sides 
of the car, and also includes the additional loss at the 
surfaces of the entry caused by the higher velocity of 
the air around the car. 

With cars of the type and size used, the end resist- 
ance of a single car was three times the side resistance, 
and consequently 75 per cent of the total resistance 
caused by the car. The end resistance will probably 
vary as some power of the ratio of the end surface 
area of the car to the cross-sectional area of the entry. 
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The side resistance will vary with the length of the 
ear, the character of the surfaces over which the air 
rubs, and inversely with some power of the clear area 
left for the passage of the air. Further research is 
necessary to determine these relations exactly. 

When two or more cars are coupled together, the 
end resistance of the trip is the same, irrespective of the 
number of cars, and is numerically equal to that of a 
single car. The side resistance, however, is the resist- 
ance of a single car multiplied by the number of cars, 
and the total resistance is the sum of the end and 
side resistances, assuming a uniform entry in all cases. 

When two cars which have been coupled together are 
moved apart, the resistance caused by them increases. 
This is due to the fact that as they are separated the 
air tends to rush into the opening between them, and 
assume the distribution it would have had if the cars 
were absent. This then introduces an end resistance 
on the second car, which was absent when the cars were 
coupled together. The resistance will increase as the 
cars are further separated until the space between 
them becomes long enough for the air to assume its 
regular distribution. The resistance of the two cars is 
then twice that of a single car, and further separation 
causes no change in resistance. This holds good for 
any number of cars when they are separated from each 
other. The smallest separation which produced maxi- 
mum resistance in the present tests was about 25 ft. 
of clear space between bumpers. 

The tests with different sized cars were not entirely 
satisfactory because there were too few of them. As 
a first approximation, however, it may be said that 
with a single car the resistance will increase with the 
square of the ratio of the end area of the car to the 
cross-sectional area of the entry. Whether this is also 
true with a number of cars cannot be said without fur- 
ther experiments. From one line of reasoning it may 
be argued that with a number of cars the increase 
would be more nearly as the cube of this ratio, but it is 
best to make no assumption until tests have been made. 

The difference in resistance between loaded and empty 
cars was not much greater than the error of duplicate 
experiments in the present work, and has no practical 
significance. Cars had the same resistance when in 
unbroken entry and when opposite cut-through dead 
ends. 

The resistance caused by cars was independent of 
the velocity of the air within the limits of error 
of the present experiments. The pressure loss varied 
with the square of the air velocity measured in clear 
entry or, stating the same thing in another way, it 
varied with the square of the volume of air passing per 
unit time. 

The experiments made all agreed with the above con- 
clusions qualitatively, and further experiments are 
projected to determine exactly the quantitative rela- 
tions. The first of these can be made on a laboratory 
scale. 

The foregoing expression of car resistances in equiv- 
alent lengths may be correctly applied only for the ac- 
tual test conditions. Theoretically, the conversion of this 
data to a different set of conditions as to airway char- 
acteristics should be calculated on the basis that, with 
other conditions similar, the loss expressed in feet of 


entry will vary as AE , where K is the friction factor, 
P the perimeter and A the area. 
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Coloder, Used by Pocahontas Fuel Co., Is Large 


Machine of Coal Commission Report 


Has Been in Process of Development Since 1893—Its Action 
While Loading Is Similar to That of Arcwall Machine Making 
Cut—First Loader for Room Work That Loads from the Side 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N ITS REPORT on “Underground Management in 

Bituminous Mines,” released in the fall of 1923, the 

U. S. Coal Commission devoted twelve pages to 
mechanical loading operation based on the performance 
of two types of machines. These loading machines were 
differentiated, one from another, by the terms “small” 
and “large,” which defined their relative capacities. 
At the release of this report few mining men were able 
to recognize, by the somewhat meager description fur- 
nished by the commission, the identity of the “large” 
machine. At last the curtain is raised, and for the 
first time is exposed to the view of the mining public 
the Coloder, the “large” loading machine of the com- 
mission’s report. 

The Coloder—until recently named the Jones loader 
after its inventor, James Elwood Jones, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pocahontas Fuel Co.—is not 
anew machine. It is the product of thirty-odd years’ 





NOTE—The type of Coloder shown in the headpiece will work 
in a 4-ft. seam of coal. The arms on the front conveyor gather 
the coal and convey it to the rear conveyor. These arms are 
attached to an endless chain and sweep down one trough in an 
idle or return strand, around the nose of the machine in gather- 
ing coal and up the second trough in conveying the coal. The 
direction of this gathering chain can be reversed at _ will. 
Directly behind the front conveyor can be seen the wide flaring 
sides of the rear conveyor which form a receiving pocket. 


development dating back to 1898, in which year protec- 
tion of the principles incorporated in it was sought 
in the U. S. Patent Office. Patents were duly granted 
and, incidentally, these constituted the first issued in 
this country for an underground loading machine. 
Since then a series of loading machines embodying old 
and new principles has been built by Mr. Jones and 
Norton A. Newdick of Columbus, Ohio. The old prin- 
ciples prevailed over the new, and the Coloder of today 
is based on a patent issued in 1902, with such improve- 
ments as later discoveries in the sciences of mechanical 
and electrical engineering have brought about and 
experience has shown to be advantageous. 

Two types of this machine are now in service in the 
mines of the Pocahontas. Fuel Co., the high and the low. 
The high type is now being used most extensively, 
for the reason that the Pocahontas No. 3 seam in the 
present mine developments of this company averages 
about 8 ft. in thickness. A new mine is being opened 
in this seam where the average thickness of the coal is 
only about 44 ft. In this mine the low-type Coloder 
will be used. The high machine stands 63 in. above 
the rail, whereas the top of the low machine is only 
42 in. above the rail. The Coloder has an average 
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length of 29 ft. and may be made longer or shorter 
depending on the length of the discharge conveyor 


required. It is 84 ft. wide and weighs 14 tons. De- 
pending upon the conditions under which it is operated, 
its capacity ranges from 300 to 500 tons per eight-hour 
shift. 

As may be seen readily in Fig. 2, the major units of 
the Coloder are three in number: 
or discharge, conveyor and the front, or gathering, 
conveyor. The conveyors are pivotally mounted on and 
overlap each other over the truck. For the sake of 
clarity, inasmuch as the larger portion of this article 
is devoted to a description of the design and perform- 
ance of the front conveyor, I shall adhere to the order 
already given in describing this machine. 

Because the truck of the machine remains on the 
track in the loading operation and, of course, moves 
from place to place on the track, it is provided with 
four soft cast-steel wheels on axles of heat-treated 
steel. The latter are mounted in double helical spring 
journal boxes. The rear end frame acts as a stop for 
the mine cars when the latter are backed toward the 
machine and the front end frame supports the self- 
propelling mechanism. 

Although the Coloder is not intended to travel from 
place to place under its own power, it is provided with 
a self-propelling mechanism. This is utilized for mov- 
ing the loader the short distances required in the load- 
ing operation. Rapid transportation is effected by the 
aid of one of two gathering locomotives which should be 
in constant attendance on the machine. The self-pro- 
pelling mechanism consists of a reversible, series-wound 
motor which operates a spur and self-locking worm 
gearing and these, through chains and sprockets on the 
axles, impart driving motion to the wheels. 


THREE CONTROLLERS FOR OPERATION 


A rectangular cast-steel plate which is heavily ribbed 
forms the base plate. This base plate rides on anti- 
friction bearings and is pivoted directly beneath the 
pivotal point of the front conveyor so that it can be 
swung to the right or left over the truck. On it are 
mounted the front and rear conveyors and the power- 
transmitting mechanism for both. The base plate also 
supports all the electrical equipment attached to the 
machine. Every movement of the loader is made 
through the operation of three reversible controllers 
which regulate the performance of as many motors. 
No devices which function through the medium of 
compressed air or water are used on this machine. 
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FIG. 1 


High Type Seen 
from Controller 


Side 
While the ma- 
chine is being 


moved from place 
to place the front 
or gathering con- 
veyor rides on a 
pony truck to 
which it is_ at- 
tached by a king 
pin. All move- 
ments effected by 
power are regu- 
lated by three re- 
versible controllers 
which govern as 
many motors. 


The rear conveyor, at the end where it meets the 
front conveyor, is shaped to form a deep receiving 
pocket with wide flaring walls. By this provision the 
feed from one conveyor to the other is equalized, and 
the coal moves without interruption in its path, regard- 
less of the position of angularity assumed by one con-. 
veyor with respect to the other. This feature is illus- 
trated in Fig. 8. The pocket converges to a straight 
runway which extends over the mine car. The con- 
veyor is adjusted vertically by twin jacks which operate 
in unison; adjustments in the horizontal plane are made 
through a manually controlled and power-operated 
mechanism. 


ATTACKS FROM SIDE AND FRONT 


The majority of the coal-loading machines now in use 
are of the frontal-attack type; that is, they load by 
sumping in toward the face, somewhat after the fashion 
of a breast machine while cutting. The movement of 
the Coloder while loading is more nearly like that of 
an arcwall machine when cutting coal. Like this type 
of cutting machine, it operates from a track and like 
the cutterbar of this cutting machine, the front con- 
veyor of the Coloder is moved across the pile of coal 
which is being loaded. The Coloder, therefore, com- 
bines side and frontal attack in its movement while 
loading coal. 

As shown in the headpiece of this article, one 
mechanical agency is utilized for both gathering the 
coal from the mine floor and carrying it to the rear 
conveyor. These two duties are performed simulta- 
neously by a moving endles chain, to which at equal 
intervals are attached a number of conveying arms. 
These arms, in gathering, revolve in a semi-circular 
path at the nose of the front conveyor, sweeping the 
coal into either of two troughs which form the pan of 
this conveyor; and, in conveying, the arms follow the 
path of the troughs. Projecting from the end of each 
arm are two fish-tail bits. The direction of drive may 
be reversed at will so that either of the two troughs 
may be made to accommodate the passage of coal to the 
rear conveyor while the other carries the return flights 
of the chain. The pan of the front conveyor is out- 
wardly flared at the outer edges of the two troughs. 
It is fabricated of plate steel, reinforced with steel 
bars and cast-steel brackets. ; 

The nose of the front conveyor consists of a beveled 
steel casting which possesses a chisel-like action and 
keeps the gathering arms in contact with the mine floor 
while the machine is advancing into and loading a pile 
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of coal. This casting is protected from excessive wear 
on its under side by a renewable steel shoe. 

Four-wheel carriers connected by forged-link sections 
form the endless front-conveyor chain. Between the 
links of these sections, and also between the sections 
themselves and their carriers, are located wearing 
blocks of composition bronze. When the chain en- 
counters highly resistant obstacles, it is not subjected 
to excessive strain, two mechanical features being pro- 
vided which allow it to adjust itself without breaking. 
One of these is the arrangement whereby each gathering 
arm is fastened to the chain by a single bolt, the 
strength of which is considerably less than that of the 
chain. With tight coal, for instance, one or perhaps 
two of these bolts will break without the chain being 
injured and will warn the operative of what is happen- 
ing. As an added precaution the chain is further 
protected by a multiple-disk friction clutch in the main 
transmission. This feature also serves to protect the 
entire system for transmitting mechanical power. 

The mechanisms for raising the front conveyor dur- 
ing the transit of the machine from place to place, and 
feeding the conveyor from side to side while the ma- 
chine is loading, are not located on the truck of the 
machine, where their presence would cause a complica- 
tion of machinery, difficult to make compact and even 
more difficult to reach in making repairs. 

While the machine is being moved the head end of 
the front conveyor rides on a pony truck, to which it 
is coupled through the agency of a king pin. This 
arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 1. Upon the arrival 
of the machine at the face of a working place, the king 
pin is withdrawn to allow the conveyor to unload from 
the pony truck, after which the latter is lifted by a 
winch and hung on two chains in an inoperative posi- 
tion under the conveyor pan. This detail is shown in 
Fig. 2. 


SIDE MOTION BY POCKET SHEAVE 


As already explained, forward motion of the machine, 
while loading, is obtained by a chain drive on the wheels 
of the truck. Side motion, from the center of a place 
to either its left or right rib or from rib to rib, is 
accomplished by a pocket sheave which moves on a chain 
stretched across the working place. This chain is 
shown in Fig. 1. It is reeved over the sheave and at 
each end has attached to it a steel foot block which is 
anchored by a telescopic jack pipe. 

The lower end of this pipe is seated in the foot block 
while the upper end is held by a niche made for this 
purpose in the mine roof. The pocket sheave is located 
under a housing on the gathering conveyor and is 
driven by a reversible motor through a double reduc- 


FIG. 2 


High Type in 
Loading Position 

Upon the arrival 
of the Coloder at a 
working place, the 
gathering conveyor 


which in traveling 
is carried upon a 


pony truck, is 
lowered into work- 
ing position and 
the truck stowed 
away under. the 
conveyor. 
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tion, self-locking gearing which holds the gathering 
conveyor in any position in the path which it follows 
while gathering coal. 

The track at the face of a working place is extended 
by short rail sections of special design which are 
coupled to the end of standard mine rails. Each section 
is 43 ft. long and weighs 75 lb. This special rail section 
is termed “Coltrac,” the name by which it is known in 
the patent papers covering it. One section of Coltrac 
is fastened to another without the use of any movable 
fastenings such as bolts and fish plates, and no mine 
ties are required to hold them to gage. The ends of 
each section of Coltrac are provided with automatic 
locking connections and the rail is channeled, so that 
the flanges of the wheels of the machine truck adjust 
these sections to gage. 


EMPLOYS FIVE-MAN CREW 


A crew of five men is required to operate the Coloder 
—the operative, a right-side man, a left-side man, a 
front man and a car trimmer. The right-side man and 
the left-side man work on their respective sides of the 
loader, setting up the jack pipes and performing mis- 
cellaneous duties incidental to the operation of the 
machine. The front man stands on the nose of the 
loader and picks down whatever coal hangs in a cut. 

Let us follow through a few of the movements exe- 
cuted by the machine and its crew in the loading opera- 
tion: The machine is backed by a locomotive to the 
face of a working place. While the front man and the 
car trimmer unload the gathering conveyor from the 
pony truck, the two side men unload the special ex- 
tension track and the jack pipes, and the operative 
connects the power line to the machine. Immediately 
after this advance preparation has been made, which 
takes about one minute, the actual loading operation 
commences. 

In its first movement the Coloder under its own power 
is sumped forward 5 or 6 ft. into the center of the pile 
of coal. While this first movement is being executed a 
jack pipe is set up near the right-hand rib and the 
feed chain adjusted for the second movement in which 
the machine is swung from the center of the cut to the 
right-hand limit of the working place. During the 
execution of the second movement a jack pipe is set up 
near the left-hand rib and the feed chain adjusted for 
the third movement in which the machine is swung 
across the width of the place starting from the right- 
hand rib. In this third movement the machine sweeps 
the clean path made in the second movement and loads 
coal as it swings from the center of the place to the 
left-hand rib. The fourth movement consists of sump- 
ing the machine along the left-hand rib while a jack 
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pipe is being set near the right-hand rib. In the fifth 
movement the gathering conveyor loads the coal lying 
in the advance are which it describes in swinging from 
the left- to the right-hand rib. Similar movements are 
followed until the place is cleaned. 

Without halting the loading operation, one of the two 
jack pipes is set alternately near the right- and left- 
hand ribs and the track is extended to conform with the 
advances made by the machine. The nose of the gather- 
ing conveyor moves in close contact with the mine floor 
which it sweeps clean of coal ranging in size from fines 
to a lump weighing as much as a half ton. Because of 
its design which lends it great flexibility, the machine 
reaches whatever coal lies close to irregular ribs and 
corners. In consequence, when a cut of coal is prop- 
erly prepared, little or no hand shoveling is required. 


Steel Corporation Has House-Owning Plan 


By three methods the employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation can become owners of their own 
houses with the active assistance of that company. 
They can purchase the houses owned by the company, 
they can buy houses of private owners or they can have 
buildings erected by a contractor approved by the cor- 
poration. A house can be purchased from the company 
on an initial payment of not less than 10 per cent of 
the purchase price, the rest of the payments to be 
made in monthly installments not exceeding ten to fif- 
teen years with interest on deferred payments at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. The purchaser may 
anticipate payments at any time with special induce- 
ments for an early completion of the contract, but the 
title to the property remains in the company till the 
payments have been all made. Should the purchaser 
at any time desire to withdraw from the contract he 
is permitted to do so and receive back all the money 
he has paid on principal and interest thereon, plus 5 
per cent interest less a rental based on 8 per cent per 
annum of the purchase price for the period of posses- 
sion. 

Should the employee desire to buy either a company 
dwelling or one owned by a private individual, or to 
build a dwelling for his occupancy, he can mortgage the 
property to the company and will receive a loan not 
exceeding 75 per cent of the cost of the investment, 
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FIG. 3 4 
Gathering Con- 
veyor in Angular 

Position 

While loading 
coal this machine 
is moved ahead un- 
der its own power 
and is swung in an 
are from side _ to 
side by a _ pocket 
sheave which feeds 
on a chain. This 
chain is anchored 


to telescopic jack 


pipes which fit into 
a foot block at one 
end of the chain. 
The track is ex- 
tended by the addi- 
tion of short sec- 
tions of patent rail. 
These special rail 
sections are pro- 
vided with auto- 
matic couplings and 
are channeled _ so 
that they are ad- 
justed to gage by 
the flanges of the 
wheels on the ma- 
chine truck. 





After a place is finished, two men load the gathering 
conveyor on the pony truck while two other men dis- 
engage and load the jack pipes and the short sections 
of patent rail. During this time the operative discon- 
nects the power line and winds up the machine cable, 
and a locomotive is coupled to the machine. The ma- 
chine is made ready for moving to a new place in one 
to two minutes. 

Coloders have been in successful operation in the 
mines of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., since 1918, and 
are now made available for use in the mines of other 
companies. They are manufactured by the Coloder 
Company, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. In an early issue of 
the paper an article will appear describing the perform- 
ance of these machines and the methods employed in 
the mines where they are at work. 


the mortgage bearing interest at 5 per cent and being 
a preferential encumbrance on the property. For 
buildings built under this plan the company will furnish 
plans and specifications from its files free of charge 
and will require that they be erected subject to its 
inspection and approval. Title will be taken in the 
name of the purchaser and the loan may be repaid in 
installments. The company gives, if requested, an ex- 
tension of time in case of reduction of earnings due 
to iliness, disability or unavoidable suspension of work, 
this regardless of whether the purchase is made by in- 
stallment payments or by mortgage. 





Store and Office Building of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
at Itmann, W. Va. 
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Proposed Law to Make West Virginia Mines Safer 


Rock Dusting Made Alternative to Sprinkling—Internal Combustion Engines 
Forbidden Where Injurious to Health—Lighting of Roadways To Be 
Required in All Electrified Parts of Mines 


Virginia a subcommittee of a committee recently 
appointed to confer with reference to the mining 
laws of that state has formulated a law to replace that 
now in force. The provisions of such a law have been 
discussed at a series of conferences arranged by the 
state department held in various parts of the state. 
The law as presented by the committee does not 
prescribe rock-dusting. Section 15 provides that, “In 
all mines accumulations of any coal dust shall, as far 
as practicable, be removed 
from the mine and all dry 
and dusty sections kept 
thoroughly watered down S 
at all times, or rock-dust- 
ing and other improved 
means used for allaying 
dust.” This enables oper- 
ators to use dust in place 
of water if so disposed. In 
Some states, as the law 
now unfortunately reads, 
rock-dusting without 
sprinkling would be unlaw- 
ful. Rock-dusting with 
sprinkling being undesir- 
able, where both rock- 
dusting and sprinkling are 
provided in the same 
place, the practice of rock-dusting is practically pro- 
hibited by law. 

In the proposed law the use of internal-combustion 
engines underground is subjected to restrictions by 
the clause in Section 14 which provides that, “No 
product of petroleum or alcohol or any compound that 
in the opinion of the inspector will contaminate the air 
to such an extent as to be injurious to the health of the 
miner shall be used as motive power in any mine.” This 
restriction does not rule the internal-combustion engine 
entirely out of the mine, as the exhaust of stationary 
engines can be put into the return without injury to 
the health of miners. Nothing is said as to the fire risk, 
though a fire caused by such an engine killed several 
men in the Villa mine near Charleston. 

In Secticn 51 it is provided that, ‘All haulways hav- 


ck INCREASE the safety of the mines of West 


ing electric wire shall have electric lights not less than © 


200 ft. apart, and intersections shall be properly 
lighted.” Apparently turnouts to entries are not cov- 
ered by this provision. 


MINING SCHOOL GRADUATES FAVORED 


In several clauses the new law favors mining schools. 
The chief of the department, required by the law to be 
“a male citizen of West Virginia” and “a competent 
person” with at least “eight years of experience in the 
working, ventilation and drainage of coal mines, two 
years of which must have been in West Virginia,” is 
credited with two years of experience if he has received 
“a diploma from any accredited engineering school.” 

Again when giving the qualifications for district 
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UGGESTED LAW requires that coal-cut- 
ting machines in gaseous mines be flameproof 
but nothing is said as to machines cutting clay, 
driiling rock or coal or loading either. 
ives must be tamped to mouth of hole. 
ently air spacing and loose rock dust are forbidden. 
Inflammable material must be used for tamping. 
Two safety lamps must be provided at every 
mine whether gaseous or non-gaseous. 
lamp boxes must be placed on all coal-cutting 
machines but only it would seem in gaseous 
mines, where also it is provided that no coal- 
cutting machine must be taken beyond the last 
crosscut without inspection for gas by some 
authorized and competent person. 
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mine inspectors, after stating that they must be citizens 
of the state and have had at least six years experience 
in coal mines, the law adds that a diploma from any 
accredited school of engineering shall qualify as two 
years’ experience. 

In the case of mine foremen, however, it does not 
count as it is hoped it will in Pennsylvania. The mine 
foreman is required to be a citizen or resident of the 
state and must hold a certificate of competency for 
such position, issued to him by the department of mines 
after an examination held 
by that department and he 
must have “had five years’ 
experience in the working, 
ventilation and drainage 
of coal mines.” Where 
“the operations are so ex- 
tensive that all the duties 
developing upon the mine 
foreman cannot be dis- 
charged by one man, com- 
petent persons having at 
least three years’ experi- 
ence in coal mines may be 
designated and appointed 
as assistants, who shall 
act under the mine fore- 
man’s instructions.” No 
reference is made to any 
scholastic training in reference to either of these classes 
of officials. 

In a gaseous mine a fireboss or firebosses must be 
employed and these must be citizens or residents duly 
examined and certificated by the department of mines, 
and they must have had “at least three years’ experi- 
ence in mines liberating explosive gases.” 


Explos- 
Appar- 


Safety 


EXAMINATION OF MACHINE RUNNERS 


“Machine runners shall be compelled,” says Section 
38, “to undergo an examination to determine their 
fitness to detect explosive gas, before they are permitted 
to have charge of machines in mines liberating gas, 
unless they be accompanied by a certified fireboss or a 
man having passed such an examination, said examina- 
tion to be given by the mine foreman.” 

Before “any operator or agent of a coal mine” shall 
make “any new or additional openings” he “shall sub- 
mit to the chief of the department of mines, for his 
information and approval, a plan showing the proposed 
system of ventilation and equipment. of the openings 
with their location and relative positions to adjacent 
development, and no such new or additional openings 
shall be made until approved by the chief of the depart- 
ment of mines.” 

One hundred cubic feet of air per minute must be 
provided for every person in the mines and as much 
more as the district mine inspector may require. Break- 
throughs for air shall be made in pillars not less 
than 80 ft. apart, but “with the approval of the mining 
department greater distances than specified may be 
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made where approved method of ventilation is pro- 
vided.” “Not more than sixty persons shall be 
permitted to work in the same air current, provided that 
a larger number, not exceeding eighty persons, may 
be allowed by the district mine inspector, where, in 
his judgment, it is impracticable to comply with the 
foregoing requirement.” 

“In all mines liberating explosive gas and where 
there is any reason to believe that gas will be encoun- 
tered in the future workings and developments of the 
mine, the minimum ventilation shall be 150 cu.ft. per 
minute for each person employed and as much more 
as one or more district mine inspectors may deem 
requisite.””’ In such mines all stoppings on the main 
entries shall be substantially built of masonry, con- 
crete or other incombustible material which shall be 
approved by the district mine inspector.” All doors shall 
be hung so as to close automatically. “Two safety lamps 
shall be kept at every coal mine whether such mine 
liberates firedamp or not.” 

Section 30 provides that, “No operator, agent or 
mine foreman shall provide a horse or mule stable inside 
of any mine, unless space for stable is excavated in 
solid strata of rock, slate or coal. If excavated in the 
coal seam, the wall shall be built of brick, stone or 
concrete not less than 4 in. in thickness or of steel 
plates and the said wall shall be built from the bottom 
slate to the roof. No wood or other combustible mate- 
rial shall be used in the construction of the inside of 
said stable.” 


SEPARATE VENTILATION FOR STABLE 


“The air current used for ventilation of the said 
stable shall not be intermixed with the air current used 
for ventilating any other portion of the mine, but shall 
be conveyed directly to the return air current. No 
open lights shall be permitted in any stable in any mine. 
No hay or straw shall be taken into any mine, unless 
pressed and made up into compact bales, which shall 
be kept in a storehouse apart from the stable, con- 
structed in the same manner as the stable. Under no 
circumstances shall hay be stored in the stable. All 
refuse and waste shall be removed from the stable and 
shall not be allowed to accumulate in the mine.” 

Trolley wires and positive feed wires must be placed 
on the opposite side of the track from refuge holes or 
necks of rooms, when so ordered by the department 
of mines. Wires placed across the necks of rooms 
shall be protected by boards which shall extend below 
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them or be provided with other approved devices that 
shall afford adequate protection from contact with them 
and resulting electric shock. 

“Within six months after the act becomes a law all 
electric coal-cutting machines used in gaseous portions 
of the mines shall be flameproof and approved by the 
department of mines.” “In any gaseous portion of a 
mine a coal-cutting machine shall not be brought within 
the last breakthrough next the working face until the 
machine man” or some competent person authorized or 
appointed for that purpose “shall have made an inspec- 
tion for gas in the place where the machine is to work. 
If any explosive gas is found in the place, the machine 
shall not be taken in till the gas is removed.” 


FREQUENT EXAMINATION FOR GAS 


‘‘All cutting machines shall be provided with a box 
especially designed for carrying safety lamps for the 
protection of such lamps. No coal-cutting machine shall 
be continued in operation for a longer period in a 
gaseous portion of a mine than half an hour without 
an examination as above described being made for gas, 
and if gas is found, the current shall at once be switched 
off the machine and the trailing cable shall forthwith 
be disconnected from the power supply.” 

Too much is said about coal-cutting machines. Some 
cut in clay and are just as dangerous as those cutting 
coal when gas is present. Nothing appears to be said 
about electric drills or loading machines which need 
equally drastic legislation. The explosion at Glen 
Rogers was said to be due to an electric drill that was 
not flameproof. 

In any mine where coal is dislodged by solid shooting 
the district mine inspector is authorized to prescribe 
the condition under which it shall be done. “In no 
case,” says another section,. No. 64, “shall more than 
one kind of explosive be used in the same drill hole 
and every blasting hole shall be tamped full from the 
explosive to the mouth and no inflammable material 
shall be used for tamping. Dynamite shall not be used 
in blasting coal. No fuses shall be used unless permis- 
sion is granted by the mine foreman, and in no case 
shall fuses be used of less length than the drillhole.” 

The law is none too complete and the sub-committee 
will doubtless strengthen it before it is presented. 
Surely West Virginia operators desire that it shall not 
be defective or any less protective than the best of 
laws on the statute books of any other state that pro- 
duces coal in commercial quantity. 





Rachel Mine 
Tipple 


Anointer ior 
view of the tip- 
ple of the Rachel 
Mine, located in 
the Fairmont low- 


sulphur gas field, 


Downs, W. Va. 
The _ illustration 
shows block and 
egg coal in the 
process of taking 
the moving side- 
walk. 





Limits Fall 
Of Coal 


By raising or 
lowering the 
boom, the fall of 
the coal can be 
limited so as to 
be little, if any, 
greater and some- 
times much less 
than the diameter 
of the small 
sprocket that at 
the end of the 
boom engages its 
rollers, 
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Coal Men Profess to See Too Much 
Regulation in Oddie Bill 


Emergency Control Measures Have Made the Industry Wary—Senator’s 
Opposition to Government Ownership and Operation Overlooked — 
Investigation and Inspection to Be Voluntary 


By PAu. L. Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


If there were any doubt as to the 
attitude of coal operators 
Senator Oddie’s proposed bureau of 
coal economics it was dispelled last 
week at the meeting in Washington of 
the government relations and the tax 
and cost accounting committees of the 
National Coal Association. A spokes- 
man for the bituminous industry, in 
discussing the constitutional basis for 
this legislation, said: 

“It is accepted generally that the 
federal government is justified in under- 
taking some supervision of business 
when either a natural or artificial 
monopoly exists or when such a step is 
necessary to conserve a natural re- 
source facing eariy exhaustion. The 
bituminous-coal industry falls in 
neither category. To use Dr. George 
Otis Smith’s phrasing, ‘nature enforces 
the anti-trust statutes in the bitu- 
minous industry.’ 

“The Supreme Court on several occa- 
sions has pointed out that the produc- 
tion of coal does not constitute inter- 
state commerce. An act of Congress 
a few years ago denied transportation 
to the products of child labor, but the 
Supreme Court found the law to be un- 
constitutional. Senator Oddie’s pro- 
posal is on all fours with that act. The 
Federal Trade Commission attempted 
to set up that interstate commerce goes 
to the source of the commodity, but the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Court of Appeals have 
denied this contention. The Supreme 
Court of the United States still has to 
pass on the question as it is presented 
in that particular case.” 

If the wholesalers, retailers and 
anthracite operators have not expressed 
similar views already it is certain that 
they entertain them. This attitude on 
the part of the industry is perfectly 
understandable since it was born of 
the unhappy experience of coal men 
with successive measures of emergency 
control and regulation. 

It can be said, however, that this atti- 
tude is not generally understood on 
Capitol Hill. The lawmakers were far 
removed from the travail which has 
-accompanied many of the relationships 
between the government and the coal 


toward . 


‘ship and operation. 


industry. In addition there is a feeling 
on Capitol Hill that the coal operators 
have failed to catch Senator Oddie’s 
spirit. 

The metal mining industry long has 
known, as have those coal operators 
who have made his acquaintance, that 
he is a friend of the mining industry. 
He is opposed to government owner- 
He is a staunch 
Republican and is in thorough sym- 
pathy with the Republican policy which 
stands for a minimum of government in 
business. In fact he helped to write the 
Republican platform at Cleveland last 
summer. He is a conservative and 
comes from Nevada, a state where min- 
ing is the only major activity. 

When a man of such impulses and 
with such viewpoints has a suggestion 
to make his associates are at a loss to 
understand why the coal industry does 
not regard him as worth listening to, 
even if it does not accept a legislative 
suggestion which he has put forward 
avowedly for study and discussion. 


Senator Denies Regulation 


Senator Oddie has stated repeatedly 
that his only purpose is to promote the 
general welfare, including that of the 
coal industry. He has no desire to 
regulate the production or distribution 
of coal. He thinks Congress and the 
public should have essential informa- 
tion about it, but he contends that there 
is no more regulation in his conception 
of a Department of Mines that there 
is in the Department of Commerce or 
the Department of Agriculture. He 
hopes to do for mining what Secretary 
Hoover is doing for manufacturing and 
what the Secretary of Agriculture does 
for farming. He fails to see where his 
bureau of coal economics is inconsistent 
with this purpose. If regulation lurks 
in his bill he fails to see it. 

There are others in Congress who 
take the same view. They fail to see 
that the collection of current informa- 
tion is an act of regulation. They fail 
to see that co-operation with trade 
associations or discussion with an 
advisory committee, or plans’ for 
“proper and adequate storage of coal 
by consumers,” or the other twenty- 
seven items which the Secretary of 





Soft-Coal Men Indorse 
Coolidge Economy 


The support of the bituminous 
coal industry was pledged to Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his program for 
economy and curtailment of gov- 
ernment activities on Jan. 30 by 
the government relations commit- 
tee of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. Representing the principal 
producing fields of the United 
States, twelve members of this 
committee, headed by Walter H. 
Cunningham, of Huntington, W. 
Va. and with S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the association, in attend- 
ance, adopted a resolution at 
Washington endorsing the state- 
ment made last week by the chief 
executive to the business organiza- 
tion of the government. 

Citing these words of the Presi- 
dent, “We are occupying fields that 
should be abandoned,” the resolu- 
tion declares that “Calvin Coolidge 
puts his finger on the crux of the | 
situation. We have too many fed- 
eral bureaus now. Elimination of 
these superfluous bureaus will bring 
lower taxes and better business 
conditions for all.” 














Mines is supposed to discuss with the 
industry, will amount to regulation. 

The discussion is purely voluntary. 
The responsibility of committee mem- 
bers is purely personal and the Secre- 
tary of Mines is given no authority to 
take any action other than to make the 
discussions public. The legislators fail 
to see that the provisions for technicai 
investigations of fuel economies con- 
stitute regulation. This is exactly what 
the Bureau of Mines is doing and has 
done for a long time, to the great bene- 
fit of the country. The bill simply pro- 
poses the continuance of this work on 
the same voluntary basis. 

Even the arrangements for the in- 
spection of coal are on a purely volun- 
tary basis. The only requirement laid 
on all shippers is that coal moving in 
interstate commerce be accompanied 
by statements of quality. The bill does 
not attempt to set minimum standards 
of quality or provide any penalty for 
shipping coal of less than certified 
quality, other than notice thereof to 
the buyer and seller. In comparison 
with the pure food law this is regarded 
as innocuous indeed. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the _ prohibition 
against any shipment of impure coal 
advocated by the New England mem- 
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Courtesy Bertha-Oonsumers Co. 


School Houses at Eureka Mine 


Teaching the young idea how to shoot has been amply provided for at this operation 
of the Bertha-Consumers Co., located at Randall (near Morgantown), W. Va. 





bers of Congress. If they ever have 
their way the industry will realize 
quickly the difference between regula- 
tion and Senator Oddie’s position. 

There are only two things in the bill 
which give color to any fear of regula- 
tion. One of them is the section which 
revives the Federal Fuel Distribution 
law of 1922 in the event of an emer- 
gency. This section is hardly germane 
to the bill but is thought to have been 
made a part of the measure to disarm 
those who are clamoring for drastic 
legislation. The other feature which 
apparently has waved the red flag in 
the eyes of the industry is that which 
makes compulsory certain reports. A 
company refusing to report may be 
denied cars for shipments intended to 
move interstate. This is the point 
around which the discussion rages. It 
is quite clear that most of the opposi- 
tion to the bill is excited by this pro- 
vision. 

The industry feels that this provision 
is an interference with private rights 
and business privacy, but Senator Oddie 
goes to extraordinary lengths to pro- 
vide that there be no violation of 
privacy and writes into the bill meticu- 
lous directions to the Secretary of 
Mines as to how the material is to be 
safeguarded, so that the secretary 
could not override it even if he should 
desire to do so. 

For 136 years American business has 
been subject to a compulsory require- 
ment to report in connection with the 
census. It never has been supposed 
that this constitutes either regulation 
or violation of privacy. The coal busi- 
ness has been making the reports re- 
quired by this law since 1840, and 
probably has quite forgotten that these 
five- and ten-year census returns are 
compulsory. Like Moliere’s bourgeois 
gentleman they have been talking prose 
all of their lives and never have been 
aware of it. 

It is true that this particular call for 
facts is laid on coal and not on other 
businesses, but sight apparently is lost 
of the fact that nearly every state does 
the same thing in making compulsory 
returns to the mining inspection de- 
partment. Those returns have not been 
regarded as constituting regulation. 

Another view held on Capitol Hill is 
that there is no analogy between the 
Oddie provision and the first child labor 


law. That law was declared unconsti- 
tutional because it sought to do by 
indirection a thing Congress was pre- 
cluded from doing directly: that was to 
interfere with the police power of 
states. The Oddie provision does not 
interfere with the states’ police power. 
It is predicated on the right of Con- 
gress to obtain information essential 
to intelligent legislation. In that view 
Senator Oddie is supported by some of 
the highest constitutional authorities 
that Congress has the right to call for 
information necessary to legislation 
when the business is interstate in char- 
acter. 


Need Not Pay Tax on Coal 
Used at Mines 


Anthracite producing companies are 
not required to pay the Pennsylvania 
State anthracite tax upon coal they 
mine and consume in their own boiler 
plants and washeries, according to an 


opinion of Judge William M. Hargest,. 


of the Dauphin County Court, handed 
down Jan. 26, at Harrisburg. The deci- 
sion was in an important test case, 
but the questions raised did not touch 
the constitutionality or other phases 
brought out in others of the series of 
court tests. 

The opinion was in the case of the 
state against the Scranton Coal Co. and 
involved $2,249.35, representing tax on 
coal used in the company’s eight col- 
lieries and one washery. The decision 
said: 

“The produce which the company used 
and which is taxed in this case is not a 
marketable product. The language of 
the statute subjects to tax coal which 
is ‘mined, washed, screened or other- 
wise prepared for the market.’ It does 
not impose a tax upon coal when it is 
mined unless the mining alone would 
result in preparation for market. 

“The test of marketability is not 
whether it is used. It is possible that 
other manufactories might equip plants 
to use this product, but if the amount 
of refuse in it is so large as to make 
it impracticable to pay the freight in 
hauling that refuse there would be no 
demand for the product away from the 
mine which produces it, and certainly 
aA ae event it would not be market- 
able.’ 
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J. C. Dysart Dead; Helped 
Form Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


James Crawford Dysart, captain of 
industry, philanthropist and director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., a resi- 
dent of Hollidaysburg, Pa., died of 
pneumonia in Miami, Fla., Jan. 28. He 
was almost 84 years old. 

Mr. Dysart was born in Hollidays- 
burg, April 25, 1841. In 1865 he 
associated himself with his father in 
the lumber business, later opening a 
coal and lumber yard in Altoona. In 
July, 1880, he went to Scottsdale, where 
he erected a coke crushing plant for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. After several 
years he sold his interests and built a 
large plant at the Hutchison Bros. © 
coke plant in Westmoreland County, 
which he operated for two years, when 
the H. C. Frick company purchased the 
plant. He then went to the Frick com- 
pany’s offices in Pittsburgh and took 
charge of the company’s coke business. 
He went from there to Mt. Pleasant, 
where he operated the plant he had 
erected, and remained for three years. 
Leaving the Frick company’s service, 
Mr. Dysart went to Pittsburgh and took 
charge of the Chartiers Block Coal Co. 
While there he acquired a large inter- 
est in the company, which was subse- 
quently sold to Pickands, Mather & 
Co., of Cleveland. 

In the latter part of 1899, in associ- 
ation with Upson A. Andrews, Mr. Dy- 
sart acquired a large number of op- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district and, in 
January, 1900, formed and completed 
the organization of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. The capital stock consisted of 
$30,000,000 of preferred stock and 
$30,000,000 of common stock. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. is now the largest 
coal company in the United States and 
Mr. Dysart remained a director and 
member of the executive committee to 
the time of his death. 

Throughout his life Mr. Dysart was 
identified with various philanthropies. 
In 1904 Mr. and Mrs. Dysart moved to 
Hollidaysburg, where she died in 1920. 
He took a _ special interest in the 
Y.M.C.A. and _ presented Hollidays- 
burg with a building and equipment at 
a cost of more than $100,000. Just 
two weeks before his death he gave 
$67,500 toward the erection of an addi- 
tion to the Presbyterian Home for 
Aged Women at Hollidaysburg. He 
was interested in good roads and gave 
liberally of his time and money to fur- 
ther road construction. Just recently 
he offered his native town a library, 
but this project was not completed. 
The body was brought to Hollidaysburg 
for burial in the Dysart family vault. 





Charles P. White, chief of the Coal 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, left Jan. 22, for a trip embrac- 
ing Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia 
and will see representatives of the coal 
industry and interested parties en route. 
His itinerary probably will include Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Charleston and Richmond. 
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Coal Industry Settles Its Own Troubles 


In Soutwestern Field 


Joint Labor Bcard Handles Many Mining Disputes and “‘Coal 
Court’? Makes Kansas City Retailers Behave— 
Two Hundred Rows Settled 


The coal industry of the Southwest is 
rapidly developing its own judiciary. 
Recently a “coal court”? was organized 
by dealers in Kansas City to maintain 
the ethics of the trade. But as long 
ago as last May, when operators and 
miners of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Missouri put their names to a 
three-year contract, a “supreme court” 
was established for the benefit of all 
engaged in coal production in the dis- 
trict. 

On the bench sit W. L. A. Johnson, 
Kansas City, Mo., general commis- 
sioner of the Southwest Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association, representing 
the operators, and John P. White, of 
Des Moines, Ia., one-time international 
president, United Mine Workers, repre- 
senting the miners. Functioning under 
the title of Joint Interstate Commis- 
sion, it has been their duty to interpret 
the contract and settle labor disputes 
over which members of the joint board 
of operators and miners have disagreed. 
From their decision there is no appeal. 

Since the latter part of May, when 
the commission heard its first case, it 
has settled almost two hundred dis- 
putes, and has been largely responsible 
for the district’s freedom from labor 
trouble in the last eight months. Only 
in Oklahoma has there been any con- 
flict, and there only in mines not under 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 


Malpractice Punished 


The retailers’ “coal court” in Kansas 
City is organized so that any coal 
dealer accused of giving short weight, 
substituting one grade of coal for an- 
other, or any similar unethical conduct, 
will be tried, and on conviction his 
punishment will be determined by a 
court of his “peers.” The court was 
established by an agreement signed by 
fifty dealers, at the suggestion of the 
city inspector of weights and measures. 
Its purpose is to maintain public con- 
fidence by disciplining dealers guilty of 
dishonest practice without the reputa- 
tion of the industry as a whole suffer- 
ing through police court publicity. 

The court is composed of four repre- 
sentatives of coal companies, John 
Dolan, of the Ryan Coal & Grain Co. 
and Norvin H. Vaughan, of the Ran- 
som Coal & Grain Co., both members of 
the Coal Credit Bureau; and J. H. 
Buckley, of the Consumers Fuel Co., 
and J. D. Bruce, of the Bruce Cherokee 
Coal Co., representing independent 
dealers; with John V. Crowe inspector 
of weights and measures, ex officio 
chairman. 

The court’s members were elected for 
one year. It will meet once a month 
to hear complaints. Its hearings will 
be kept secret, but its decisions will be 
final. In a letter mailed Jan. 19 to 
Kansas City dealers Mr. Crowe an- 
nounced that failure to abide by the 
court’s rulings would be punished by 
arrest and police court action. 


Dealers were warned that some of 
the old excuses for short weight no 
longer hold. The court will refuse to 
excuse the dealer who says, “Gasoline 
and water tanks on the trucks were 
filled after the tare weight was taken;” 
or, “A chute was on the opposite side 
of the truck and wasn’t noticed;” or 
“The truck was loaded so high some of 
the coal rolled off.” These are only a 
few of the old stand-bys mentioned spe- 
cifically as having no standing in the 
court. 

Dealers have been notified they will 
be expected to weigh equipment at least 
twice a day, and oftener if changes are 
made which would cause its weight to 
vary. They also were notified that 
they will be expected to deliver the kind 
and grade of coal the customer orders, 


that substitutions are barred, and that. 


if they sell coal as “forked,” “screened” 
or “rescreened;” “forked,” “screened,” 
or “rescreened” it must be. 


Railroads Publish New Rate 
Increases to Northwest 


The revised rates from central. IIlli- 
nois, ordered when the southern Illinois 
rates were ordered, have been pub- 
lished, the new rate (to become effec- 
tive Feb. 19) being $3.05 to the Twin 
Cities. This is a differential of 70 
cents over the southern Illinois rate and 
is an advance of 42 cents. The Ken- 
tucky and splint district of West Vir- 
ginia have a common rate of $5.40, an 
advance for Kentucky and a decline for 
West Virginia. If these rates are per- 
mitted to go into force they will revise 
the trend of all-rail buying still fur- 
ther. There will be some diversion of 
splint business into fields that have 
used more Kentucky coal heretofore, 
and some shifting of business which has 
heretofore gone to central Illinois and 
Indiana. Just how much of a change 
will follow can be determined only when 
the changes become effective. 

The proposed schedule will be sub- 
jected to a vigorous attack on behalf 
of various shippers as well as by the 
independent dealers of the Twin Cities 
and of their association, the Twin City 
Coal Exchange. They see in these 
changes a diversion to the dock trade 
and a step to give the docks practically 
a monopoly in and around the Twin 
Cities. These changes were to have 
been made effective at the time that the 
southern Illinois rates were changed, 
last September, but were suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is still a question whether they will 
be permitted to go into force upon the 
date set, for the opposition will try 
everything possible to prevent it. The 
Minneapolis Street Railway Co. sees an 
increase of $50,000 a year in its freight 
bills and the Northern States Power 
Co. as much more. 
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Merely a Coincidence 

It is well known that the use of 
coke has been resorted to in com- 
bating the smoke evil of our 
American industrial cities. It is 
not generally known, however, that 
the first legal pronouncement 


against smoke as a public nuisance 
was made by Chancellor Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench of England during 
the early part of the 17th Century. 

Chancellor Coke settled the ques- 


tion for all future time in the 
Aldred case in 1616, the year of 
Shakespeare’s death. This decision 
definitely made smoke a nuisance 
against which a court might issue 
an injunction and the aggrieved 
person might recover damages. 

In spite of the coincidence in 
names, the word coke, which is the 
name given to the fixed carbon 
residue left after coal as been 
“gasified,’ was derived from an 
old English term, “coaks,’”’ mean- 
ing cinders. 








Union Carbide Co. Wants Utah 
Lamp Law Changed 


The Utah Industrial Commission has 
been asked to modify its order on the 
lighting of coal mines. Hearing has 
been set for Feb. 17. The petitioner is 
the Union Carbide Sales Co., of West 
Virginia. The present order of the 
commission requires that all men enter- 
ing any of the largest coal mines of 
the state shall be equipped with electric 
lamps, approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The order was passed in April 
last following the Castlegate disaster 
and has the effect of a state law until 
altered by the commission. 

The West Virginia company urges 
that the present ruling be reconsidered, 
and that the “unusual climatic condi- 
tions in Utah and conditions existing 
in some Utah coal mines shall be named 
as reasons for issuing such ruling, so 
that the chief mining inspector can 
prescribe the kind of lighting that 
should be used in any coal mine accord- 
ing to his judgment and discretion.” It 
is asserted that experience in the 
largest coal producing areas of the 
country has proved that open lamps are 
safe, and it is stated that the belief is 
that all coal mines in Utah are not 
gaseous or dangerous for the use of 
open lamps. 





New York Anthracite Prices 
For February, 1925 


— FY $f F &£ (Gross tons f.o.b, Mine) 
Chest- 
Broken Egg Stove nut Pea 
Dae & Wii. Sos $8.00 $8.75 $9.00 $8.75 $5.85 
Hudson Coal Co.. 8.75 8.75 9.25 9.00 6.00 
Phila. & Reading... 9.15 9.15 9.40 9.40 6.00 
Lehigh & Wilkes- 

Barre. 2 Rt oe. 8.00 8.75 9.00 8.75 5.50 
Lehigh Valley..... 8.50 8.80 9.15 9.15 6.00 
Lehigh Coal & 

Navigation Co.. 9.25 9.25 9.50 9.25 6.00 
M.A. Hanna &Co. 8.80 9.15 9.85 9.40 6.75 
Pattison & Bowns 

(Erte) tee 900 9.000 9225089525" 5.50 

Steam sizes—Buckwheat No. 1, $3 @ $3.15; rice, 


$2 @ $2.25; barley, $1.50; birdseye, $1.60. 
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Non-Union Output Passes 
That of Union Operations 
In Central Pennsylvania 


For the first time since the United 
Mine Workers was organized in the 
central Pennsylvania bituminous dis- 
trict, which has at various times pro- 
duced practically 11 per cent of the 
entire soft-coal output of the country, 
the non-union mines of the district in 
January, 1925, produced more coal than 
did those in which only union miners 
are employed. 

Owing to the slump in the union 
areas production is below the average. 
A considerable portion of the district is 
non-union, notably Somerset County 
and counties to the west. For a long 
time the non-union mines produced 
from one-fourth to one-third of the coal. 
A steady gain prevailed throughout 
1924 until by the close of January the 
non-union field is producing more than 
50 per cent of the coal. 

A number of the operators and 
miners in the northern portion of the 
district are ignoring the 1924 scale by 
subterfuge. Under the Jacksonville 
agreement operators cannot produce 
coal and compete with other fields. In 
order to get orders and hold them, and 
at the same time realize a profit, miners 
are working in a number of union op- 
erations six days a week, for which 
they receive four days’ pay according to 
the scale. By working two days 
gratis the miners receive the 1917 wage 
and the operators can sell at a profit 
in competition with the non-union field. 
In other instances the miners are load- 
ing 2,400 lb. of coal and receive pay 
for 2,000 lb. at the scale price. By 
either method the miners have employ- 
‘ment where otherwise they would have 
none and the operators are able to fill 
their orders in competition with others. 

United Mine Workers officials, who 
‘oppose any deviation from the scale, ad- 
mit that they have not been informed 
of these acts on the part of their mem- 
bers; nevertheless operators are con- 
tinuing the practice with the consent of 
‘their men. Operators claim that exist- 
ing conditions justify this action. In 
districts where this method of operation 
is not in vogue the mines are closed 
down and are likely to remain closed 
as long as the present scale stands. 


‘Coal Shippers Want One Free 
Reconsignment 


Some sentiment is rolling up to give 
weight to the appeal to coal-carrying 
railroads for one free reconsignment of 
coal. A hearing on the question has 
‘been arranged by the coal, coke and 
iron ore committee of the Central 
Freight Association at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Feb. 6. From various sections of 
the country, especially from Chicago, 
will arise a strong argument at the 
‘hearing in favor of the one free re- 
consignment, such as is now granted to 
rail anthracite going northwest, but 
denied all bituminous coal. 

The situation was surveyed with 
‘many hot words at a luncheon of the 
‘Chicago Wholesale Coal Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation last week. It was pointed out 
that the railroad restriction against re- 
‘consignment was made to meet condi- 
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Phelps-Dodge Corporation Believes Clean Milk Makes for Health 
This corporation has followed the lead of many other companies and maintains a 
dairy farm, thus assuring that its employees get that great desideratum—milk from 
healthy cows protected from deterioration and contamination in handling, both at the 
dairy and in distribution. 





tions not now prevailing and certainly 
should be removed to enable whole- 
salers to give more prompt service to 
buyers, especially to buyers of Eastern 
long-haul coal. It can be supplied more 
readily if the jobber can have coal in 
transit to himself so that the buyer 
need not always wait the time required 
for a shipment to make the full dis- 
tance from the mines. 

As it stands now, if a car is rejected 
even for lack of storage capacity or 
any other legitimate reason, and re- 
consignment to some point beyond is 
necessary, the shipper pays the railroad 
$2.70. “It amounts to confiscation,” 
declared one speaker, and the audience, 
thinking of today’s narrow margins on 
coal, applauded. 


Utah Seeks New Ways to 
Make Mines Safer 


A special effort is to be made to 
determine the cause of coal-mine dis- 
asters in Utah, and two able engineers 
from New York are now in the Car- 
bon County coal fields to make a thor- 
ough study of conditions there. They 
are Prof. Edward K. Judd, mining engi- 
neer, and J. K. Mabbs, a_ research 
engineer. They came to Utah at the 
invitation of a committee composed of 
coal operators and citizens who held a 
meeting recently at the Chamber of 
Commerce in Salt Lake City with the 
view of determining some plan of cam- 
paign for making coal mining a safe 
occupation in the state. As a result 
of the investigations of the two men 
named it is hoped to evolve some new 
scheme in connection with safety work 
in coal mining. 

E. O. Howard, a banker in Salt Lake 
City, was chairman of the inviting 
committee; Harold P. Fabian, another 
business man, acted as secretary; Wil- 
liam Mooney, manager of the Kinney 
Coal Co.;,L. F. Rains, president of the 
Carbon Coal Co.; D. D. Muir, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United States Fuel Co.; J. H. Tonkin, 
president of the Independent Coal & 
Coke Co.; J. B. Smith, president, and 
T. R. Stockett, manager of the Spring 
Canyon Coal Co.; and A. C. Watts, chief 
engineer, and C. B. Hotchkiss, Utah 
Fuel Co., represented the coal industry 
on the committee. 


$100,000,000 Merger Near 
In West Virginia 


Negotiations are reported to be 
nearly complete in the merger of a 
large group of bituminous coal mines 
in West Virginia under one operating 
organization. Charles R. Flint of Flint 
& Co., Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, announced on Feb. 2 that publica- 
tion of all details covering the com- 
bination, which is believed to be the 
largest of its kind on record, is ex- 
pected soon. Names of the bankers 
who will underwrite its securities, he 
said, are being withheld until all de- 
tails of the combination are determined. 

Mr. Flint, known as “the father of 
trusts,” has been consolidating large 
companies for about thirty years. He 
said this combination would take in the 
properties of eighty small companies, 
the names of which are little known in 
the East. They operate about 150 
mines and control about 75,000 acres 
of developed coal lands. The invested 
capital approaches $100,000,000. The 
mines have an annual production of 
more than 20,000,000 tons. Most of 
them are located near Fairmont, Mor-. 
gantown and Clarksburg. It is planned 
to take in other organizations later. 
Associated with Mr. Flint is A. H. 
Bickmore, of Bickmore & Co. 

Plans for the consolidation, according 
to Mr. Flint and Mr. Bickmore, orig- 
inated with the producers. 


Coal River Road Offers to Sell 
To Chesapeake & Ohio 


A direct offer of sale of the Coal 
River & Eastern R.R. to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. has been made by 
James W. Carmalt, counsel for the Coal 
River & Eastern. The offer to sell was 
made because of the ruling of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that 
“Before the applicant is permitted to 
operate in the Laurel Fork in inter- 
state commerce the Chesapeake & 
Ohio should be given further reason- 
able opportunity to buy the line and 
furnish the required facilities.” 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has been in- 
formed that the owners of the Coal 
River & Eastern R.R. consider the 
Laurel Fork property worth as much 
as the Long Branch Fork of the 
C. & O. which the Chesapeake & Ohio 
recently purchased for $2,802,000. 
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Industrial Marketing Sessions 
Held by McGraw-Hill Co. 


A three-day study of industrial mar- 
keting was conducted by the McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., in a meeting held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
Jan. 28-30, followed by a banquet, at 
which the speakers were Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president McGraw-Hill Co.; Julius 
H. Barnes, former president U. S. 
Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, 1917-1919, and former president 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president, Bankers Trust Co., 
representative of the United States on 
the Organization Committee of the Rep- 
arations Commission, and David Sar- 
noff, vice-president, Radio Corporation 
of America. E. J. Mehren, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Co., presided. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, sent a letter which was read by 
F. M. Feiker, vice-president, Society 
for Electrical Development. 


Sheaf of Coal Bills Before 
Pennsylvania Legislature 


Senator Robert D. Heaton, Schuylkill 
County, offered in the state Senate of 
Pennsylvania last week a bill to repeal 
the anthracite tax of 14 per cent on 
coal prepared for the market. 

_A series of six bituminous coal bills, 
sponsored by Representative James T. 
Heffran, Washington, was introduced in 
the House. The bills are all safety 
measures. 

One of the bills amends an act of 
1911, providing that when one mine is 
working a seam of coal under another 
mine that is working an overlying 
seam and the two mines are operated 
by different companies, the operator 
working the underlying seam _ shall 
allow the mining engineer of the upper 
seam operator to make a survey of 
the lower mine. Another amendment 
to the 1911 law defines dampness in a 
mine as at least 30 per cent moisture. 

An amendment to an act of 19238 
provides that graduates of a coal-min- 
ing course of a recognized institution 
shall be eligible for examination as 
mine foreman, fireboss or assistant. 

A fourth bill amends an act of 1911 
so that storage battery locomotives 
must bear the approval plate of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and be approved 
by the State Secretary of Mines. An 
amendment to an act of 1891 provides 
that certificates to mine foremen and 
assistant foremen can be granted to 
citizens of the United States only. 

A new bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of miners’ examining boards and 
prescribes their powers. The boards 
are to consist of nine members to be 
appointed by the Governor, each mem- 
ber to serve for two years and to be 
paid $7.50 a day for days actually spent 
in examination work. 

The selection of C. W. Parkinson, of 

_ Waynesburg, a member of the House of 
Representatives from Greene County, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Mines, has created some talk among the 
members from the mining districts of 
the state, especially the anthracite 
region. Mr. Parkinson is an under- 
taker and merchant. 
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Technical Paper Has Big 
Opportunity for Service 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary U. S. 
| Department of Commerce, in a let- | 
ter to James H. McGraw, president 
McGraw-Hill Co., said relative to 
the Industrial Marketing Meeting: 

“T wanted to attend your conven- 
tion to say a personal word of ap- 
preciation for the fine service 
which you, your company and your 
publications are rendering to Amer- | 
ican industry. It is a real disap- 
pointment to me that I cannot 
come. 

“A big change has come in the 
spirit of American business and 
for this change you are in part re- 
sponsible. I mean the change from 


rule of thumb and laissez-faire to 
scientific determination of facts and | 
programs of action based on facts. 
The business press is probably the 
greatest force in making industrial 


opinion. The schools and colleges 
have an important place, the trade 
associations can do much in the 
fields of production and distribu- 
tion, the government bureaus that 
keep in contact with business can 
help to promote sound leadership 
in industrial and economic think- 
ing. All have an important place, 
but the business press and techni- 
cal journals are in a unique posi- 
tion and have a unique opportunity. 
I believe that no organization of 
technical publications has come | 
nearer to living up to this oppor- 
tunity than the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications under the leadership of 
James H. McGraw. 

“The thought that I have in mind 
is that your great group of jour- 
' nals ean not only recognize and 
support sound industrial leader- 
ship; you can also initiate it. The 
field of your opportunity is prac- 
tically limitless.” 














Would Require Resurfacing 
After Strip Mining 


A measure of vital importance to the 
strip-mine interests in Indiana was 
introduced in the Indiana Legislature 
Jan. 24 by Timothy O’Connor which 
would make it mandatory for com- 
panies to resurface land denuded by 
stripping operations. The bill pro- 


vides that it shall be unlawful for any 


company or individual engaged in min- 
ing coal to remove coal by the strip- 
mining process unless the surface be 
replaced as nearly as possible in its 
original condition. It is provided, how- 
ever, that if no good service is pro- 
moted by the return of the surface the 
company may file a petition with the 
Department of Conservation and ask 
for exemption from replacing the sur- 
face. The bill carries a penalty clause 
making violation a misdemeanor and 
provides on first conviction for a fine 
of $500 to $3,000, or imprisonment not 
to exceed a year, or both, and for a 
second conviction a fine from $1,000 to 
$5,000 or imprisonment or both. 
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West Virginia Miners Form 
Rival Union 


A rival to the United Mine Workers 
came into being in West Virginia last 
week, A charter was issued Jan. 28, 
at the office of Secretary of State Hous- . 
ton G. Young to the Mine Workers’ 
Association of West Virginia, which 
it is understood will function in the 
same manner as the United Mine 
Workers. 

Incorporators of the association 
named in the charter are J. S. Querrey, 
Charleston; Lincoln Holstein, East 
Bank; Robert Morris, Charleston; W. 
M. Farley, Ohley, and C. C. Matson, 
Charleston. At an organization meet- 
ing Thomas Cairns was elected presi- 
dent and five directors named for the 
association. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at 8% Capitol Street, Charleston. 

L. L. Dunbar, attorney for the asso- 
ciation, announced that it will make 
contracts with individuals and coal 
operators to set a scale of wages. 

Conditions in the coal fields of West 
Virginia, especially in the southern 
part, and lack of harmony in the ranks 
of the United Mine Workers in West 
Virginia are understood to be the two 
chief causes for forming the association. 

It is reported that Mr. Cairns, presi- 
dent of the association, was at one time 
affiliated with the United Mine Workers 
as a West Virginia district official. It 
is also understood that others identified 
with organizing the association had 
previously been members of the old 
union. 


Rockefeller Plan Bettered 
Since Inquiry Began 


That the investigation made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation representa- 
tives of the Rockefeller Plan of Em- 
ployees’ Representation at the mines 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was 
welcomed by the officers, employees and 
stockholders of that corporation was 
stated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 
a statement last week. He said: 

“The study which the representatives 
of the Russell Sage Foundation have 
made of the efforts to improve indus- 
trial relations in Colorado was wel- 
comed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
its officers, employees and stockholders, 

“As to my own view of the results 
of the study, I can only repeat what I 
said publicly in January, 1916, just 
after the Colorado plan was put into 
effect. as follows: 

“<The acts of bodies of men in their 
relations with other men should always 
be illuminated by publicity, for when 
the people see clearly what the facts 
are they will, in the long run, encour- 
age what is good and condemn what is 
selfish. 

“This plan is not a panacea; it is 
necessarily far from perfect, and yet I 
believe it to be a step in the right 
direction. Carefully as it has been 
worked out, experience will undoubtedly 
develop ways of improving it.’ 

“Attention may be called to the fact 
that the Sage Foundation’s study was 
made several years ago and that in the 
natural process of development many 
of the difficulties referred to in the re- 
port have been overcome.” 
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Book Review 





Alberta Research Council Solving 
Province’s Coal Problems 


Has Excellent Smithy Coal and Fuels of Widely 
Variant Friability — Disintegration Loss Great 
in High-Moisture Coai—Briquetting Experience 


OOD work has been done by the 

Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council of Alberta as evidenced by its 
Fourth Annual Report of 76 pages pub- 
lished at Edmonton. The first research 
recorded has reference to screening and 
storing of coal and some interesting 
facts are given that we do not believe 
have been determined for United States 
coals, but they are vital and we take 
pleasure in presenting some of them in 
Table I. It will be seen that like 
United States coals some are friable 
and some can be mined so as to give a 
large percentage of lump and egg. 

The ash-content tables have some 
value but not much. We are not greatly 
interested in the percentage of the 
whole ash in the coal that may be found 
in any particular size. We think the 
Honorary Secretary and Research Engi- 
neer, Edgar Stansfield, must know what 
percentage of ash was found in each 
size, but all he tells us in his second 
table about the McGillivray Creek coal, 
for instance, is what relation the ash 
in the lump, egg, nut, pea and dust 
bear to the average figure when that 
figure is placed at 100. The lump is 93; 
the egg, 116; the nut, 108; the pea, 101 
and the dust 96. That is somewhat in- 
teresting, but rather as reviewers say 
“intriguing.” It does not satisfy. 

We care even less about the percent- 
age of the total ash found in each size. 
Thus the Blue Diamond coal sample 
taken in 1921 had only one per cent of 
the total ash in its lump coal. Off hand 
one might think that a wonderfully 
clean size, but looking at Table I we 
learn the lump coal constituted only one 
per cent of the whole product and look- 
ing at the second table in the report to 
which reference has been made we 
learn that its percentage of ash was 
not low but 4 per cent above the aver- 
age for the whole coal. Probably the 
persons who submitted the coal did not 
want useful facts made known. Look- 
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Table I—Percentage of Sizes in 
Alberta Run-of-Mine 


Name of Size Lump Egg Nut Pea Dust 


Screen Through 3-in. 14-in. 3-in. 3-in. 
Sizes... { Over.... 3in, 1}-in, #-in.o4d-in, ‘ 
McGillivray Creek... 11 8 10°20 5.45 
Greenhill Sea.9-) 222 12 11 29 40 
Mountain Park..... 11 8 6.5 2244S 
Cadomine eee ere 14 16 10° «24 ~~ 36 
Pocahontas......... 3 6 67.20 65 
Blue Diamond, 1921. I 5 Om 2652 
Blue Diamond, 1922. 4 8 11 214 250 
Saunders Creek..... >2 15 10 13 10 
Foothills ene 48 17 Zeal: 8 
Monsrebie es teieee ite 59 19 9 8 5 
Big Valleys eee 57 26 10 4 3 
Pembina. ern cecee 44 20 11 16 9 
Dobell 2) a ae re 59 24 8 6 3 
EL ofield Sine evince 57 20 9 9 5 
win Citys eee 45 30 ro 4 


Table II—Equivalent Spacing for Bar 
Screens for Alberta Coal Areas 


(Measurement in sixteenths of an inch) 
Diameter of Circular 


Perforations 3-in. 2-in. I}-in. I-in. 3-in. 3-in. 
Coal Area 
Crowsnest........ wage 6, 12 8 6 3 
Mountain Park... 29 16 iz 8 6 3 
Brule... ee eee Zoe l6: (12 8 6 5 
Saunders......... 25) 20 16 12 8 3 
Coalspur:-. eee 28 =6416 12 8 6 3 
Drumbheller....... 26 18 14 9 7 3 
Big Vialléyioesccios 25 18 12 8 6 3 
embing..eeasee S221 [6p 8 3 
Lofield.: swonerene Zomel7 § 14 10 7 3 
Edmonton........ Sey) ae VAS ese 8 3 


ing at the tables we learn, however, 
that some coals have dust with lower 
ash than the average for the whole bed 
and some above the average, the figures 
ranging from 80 to 151. 


SLACK AT TIMES IS CLEANEST COAL 


In parts of West Virginia the under- 
cuttings are so clean that they are 
separately loaded. The impurity in the 
small sizes of some coal in the United 
States is so great that they need wash- 
ing more than the large sizes, but it is 
not accorded them. Especially is that 
need great because the ash is often of 
clay of a low fusing point, and yet the 
coal is used under forced draft so that 
this feature is an important factor. 

Another unusual table shows what 
space in a bar screen is equivalent to 
certain circular perforations. It varies 
greatly with the various kinds of coal. 
This information is contained in Table 
II of this review. 

In the storage tests the value of lump 
is taken as 100, egg at 80 and nut slack 
at 40. The figures are for relatively 
small quantities in open storage and, 
as it is stated, would be less for large 
quantities stored in sheds, for in that 
case the coal would be better protected 
against deterioration. The loss in heat 
value was not determined. Table III of 
this review gives the results. 

The booklet gives some information 
on domestic heaters but nothing of 
much interest. The smithy tests are of 
great value and may have an important 
influence on the producers of smithy 
coal in the United States, for the sum- 
mary is as follows: “Smithy tests were 
made on several coals during the year. 
One of these was found to be very good 
for the purpose and another quite un- 
satisfactory, whereas a third could be 
used for simple work. These results 
confirm the idea that continued impor- 
tation of Pennsylvania coal into this 
province is an absurdity.” The amaz- 
ing mistake, however, is made of plac- 
ing the Georges Creek field of Mary- 
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Table 11I—Comparative Disintegration 
Losses of Domestic Coals of 
Alberta in Storage 
Comparative Disintegra- 


tion Loss, One Year’s 
Open Storage, per Cent 


Normal Moisture 
Content in Coal 
as Mined, per Cent 


5 to 10 Ito 5 
10 to 20 5 to 15 
20 to 30 15 to 30 


land in Pennsylvania. This has been 
corrected in Table IV of this report. 

The report also gives some details of 
briquetting tests on a plunger machine 
of small capacity. It makes only 
twenty-five briquets per minute, usually 
weighing 4 oz. Thus the machine would 
make only about a ton and a half of 
briquets in an 8-hr. shift. For eco- 
nomical work it would seem that a 
larger machine and possibly one of a 
different type would have to be used. 
The conclusions are as follows: 

(1) The quantity of binder required 
varies with the type of coal. Thus, a 
carbonized lignite requires from two to 
three times as much binder as a coking 
bituminous coal. 

(2) The higher the temperature, the 
less time required for mixing, and pro- 
longed mixing is harmful, especially if 
accompanied by abrasion of the par- 
ticles. 

(3) Although blowing steam through 
the mix has certain advantages, and is 
almost universally adopted in commer- 
cial work, a better briquet generally 
can be made under laboratory condi- 
tions without steam. 

(4) Increase of temperature at the 
press increases the density of the 
briquet, but a limit is placed upon the 
temperature by the increasing tendency 
to stick to the plunger and by the fri- 
ability of a hot briquet as it leaves the 
press. The tendency to stick to the 
plunger can be reduced by steam. 

(5) Increase of pressure naturally 
increases the density of the product, 
but a large increase in pressure is re- 
quired for a small increase of density. 

(6) The effect of the size of particles 
in the crushed coal used on the quality 
of the briquet made is probably far 
less with a coking bituminous coal than 
it is with either anthracite or carbon- 
ized lignite. If the particles are too 
large, or the larger particles are pres- 
ent in too great a preponderance, the 


Table IV—Results of Smithy Tests 
in Alberta 
Time Yield Failure 


Required Point Point Failure 
for of Test of Test of 


Test Test Piece Piece Weld 
Ib. per Ib. per 

Lap Weld, iron: min.  sq.in._sq.in. 
McGillivray Creek 15 31,200 45,500 None 
Greenhill... ...... 21 36,800 48,800 None 
Saunders Creek... 24 32,200 44,350 Partial 
Big Valleyween 31 31,480 45,820 None 
Georges Creek (1). 22 31,780 40,000 None 
Georges Creek (2). 18 32,500 45,400 None 
Unwelded bar..... 29,340 46,280 

Butt Weld, iron: 
McGillivray Creek 34 22,910 Yes 
Greenhill #2 27 18,300 24,390 Yes 
Saunders Creek. . . 40 17,800 Yes 
Big Valley........ 36 
Georges Creek (1). 34 22,310 25,600 Yes 
Georges Creek (2). 23 17,000 27,490 None 

Lap Weld, steel: : 
McGillivray Creek 17 
Greenhill iy aur 22 103,000 None 
Saunders Creek... 13 None 
Big’Valley;a.. 6% 
Georges Creek (1). 26 86,000 None 
Georges Creek (2). 15 94,100 None 
Unwelded bar..... 95,500 
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briquet is coarse and friable. Finer 
crushing gives a smoother and more 
shiny briquet, but excessive dust in- 
creases the quantity of binder required. 

The rattler losses with different 
mixing ratios and different binder is 
given in Table V of this article. The 
mixing ratio is the number of parts by 
weight of binder per 100 parts of coal. 

In discussing water in coal a descrip- 
tion is given of an air drier that re- 
moves the moisture in a current of air 
having a humidity of 60 per cent. The 
report gives a map insert which has 
been reproduced in part for this review 
with the names of some producing 
mines added. The report says: “There 
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Table V—Comparison of Binders 


Mixing Ratio..... 8 7 6 5 4 
— Rattler Loss, Per Cent— 
Binder 
Soft coal-tar pitch. 14.6 18.7 21.6 31.9 100.0 
Hard coal-tar pitch 16.4 17.4 28.3 48.4 
Oil asphalt....... }5260)-22 69923267 3407 
McMurray asphalt 12.1 16.6 





are three coal horizons in Alberta from 
which coal is mined: namely, Kootenay, 
Lower Montane, and Upper Montana, 
all of Cretaceous age. The Lower Mon- 
tana coal horizon occurs in what is 
known as the Belly River series 
throughout the greater part of Alberta, 
but which, in the foothills north of the 
North Saskatchewan river, is called the 
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Saunders formation by the Alberta 
Geological Survey. The Upper Mon- 
tana coal horizon occurs in a series of 
strata widely known as the Edmonton 
formation. 

“It should not be assumed that coals 
of an older formation are always of 
higher grade than those of a newer 
formation. Proximity to the mountains 
and the consequent pressure to which 
they have been subjected, have fre- 
quently had a greater influence on the 
character of the coals than the effect of 
mere age. Thus, the more westerly 
coals of the Edmonton formation are of 
distinctly higher grade than the eastern 
coals of the Belly River formation. 
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Alberta’s Many Coal Fields Showing the Geologic Horizon of Each 


In order to correlate the text of the review with the map it may be well to say that the McGillivray Creek mine is 
located at Canmore, the Greenhill mine at Blairmore, the Blue Diamond mine at Brule, the Pembina mine 
at Evansburg, the Dobell mine at Tofield and the Saunders Creek mine at Saunders. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 
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And Mechanical Men 





Electric Rivet Heater Speeds Up 
Chain Repair in Mine Shop 


Only a few coal-mine repair shops 
are equipped with electric rivet 
heaters, because such a machine is 
rather high priced when compared 
with a rivet-heating forge, and is 
used but a small part of the time. 
The Island Creek Coal Co. has in its 
central shop at Holden, W. Va., a 
15-kw., 440-volt heater which is a 
real money saver. This device is in- 
stalled in a partitioned department of 
the shop in which mechanical repairs 
are made to such locomotive and min- 
ing-machine parts as can be removed 
and hauled to the central shop. The 
repairing and rebuilding of cutter 
chains and cutterbars, which is one 
of the important jobs of this depart- 
ment, requires much riveting. 

In this particular case the use of 
a forge would be highly unsatisfac- 
tory because of the time delay and 
the smoke nuisance. A characteris- 
tic of this kind of work is that only 
a few rivets are put in at one time; 
for example after one cutterbar has 


been repaired it may be several hours 
before any more riveting is done. 
Under such conditions the use of the 
electric machine for heating makes 
it possible to complete the riveting 
before a forge could be kindled and 
the first rivets heated. The elimina- 
tion of smoke is an important factor. 
The walls, ceiling, windows and light- 
ing units are not begrimed with soot, 
and the air fouled. The room is a 
pleasant place in which to work, the 
illumination being good and the usual] 
dingy effect being absent. 


MATCH CUTTER-CHAIN LINKS 


In the illustration, on top of the 
two kegs can be seen a number of 
cutter-chain links stacked on a rack 
of vertical pins. These links, which 
are slightly worn, are to be used 
again. They have been matched up 
in pairs of the same amount of wear 
and stacked on the pins so as to 
avoid being mixed. If two links of 
unequal wear are matched in a chain, 





Rivets Heated in a Few Seconds 
This 15-kw. rivet heater is used principally for repair work on mining-machine cutter- 


bars and cutter chains. 


Time is saved and smoke avoided. 


To the right is a supply 


of slightly worn cutter-chain links which have been mated in pairs of the same dimen- 
sions and stacked on a rack of vertical pins ready for use in repairing the next cutter 


chain. 


the shorter link takes all the strain 
and is likely to break in a short time. 

As to the size of company and con- 
ditions which justify the installation 
of an electric rivet heater and the 
centralization of work as described, 
it might be well to explain that the 
Island Creek company operates ap- 
proximately one hundred locomotives 
and seventy-five mining machines. 
Most of -the mines are located on 
hard surface roads and within easy 
trucking distance of the central 
shop. 


Labeling Starting Switch 
May Prevent Damage 


In most cases less than full oper- 
ating voltage is used for starting 
synchronous converters, this voltage 
being supplied from taps on the con- 
verter transformers. In non-auto- 
matic substations the converter is 
started by a double-throw knife 
switch. It not unfrequently happens 
that substation trouble is caused 
directly or indirectly by the con- 
verter being started on full voltage, 
just because the man starting the 
machine did not know, or tem- 
porarily forgot, which position of 
the switch should have been used 
first. 

This chance of trouble can be al- 
most eliminated by the simple ex- 
pedient of marking, in large and 
prominent letters, the starting and 
running positions of the switch. 
Several years ago the starting panels 
in all substations of the Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., which oper- 
ates mines in southern West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky, were s0 
marked. The electrical engineer 
provided two paper stencils, one 
“start” and one “runJ>" Thess 
stencils were mailed from mine to 
mine, where with white paint the 


respective switch positions were 
labeled on the slate panels. 
No doubt our more ingenious 


readers will say: “Why didn’t they 
put on a mechanical or electrical 
interlock which would positively pre- 
vent throwing the switch into the 
wrong position?” That leads one 
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Prevents Mistakes in Starting 


Few power-converting substations have 
regular attendants and in consequence they 
are often started by men who are not 
always sure which is the correct method 
of performing the operation. Prominent 
marking of the switch positions leaves little 
_ excuse for mistakes. 


directly to the desirability of using 
similar devices to compel the oper- 
ator to manipulate the field switch, 
brush-raising mechanism, etc., prop- 
erly, all of which points to the ad- 
vantage of full-automatic substation 
equipment, even though located where 
it can be conveniently attended by 
a man employed nearby for other 
duty. 


Boilers, Ready for Scrap Heap, 
Utilized as Air Receivers 


The use of old boilers as air re- 
ceivers is by no means new. In fact 
the anthracite region is now utiliz- 
ing in this way many of the old 
cylindrical flueless boilers that only 
a few years ago it employed for 
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steam generation. The flues of the 
ordinary horizontal multitubular 
boiler in a measure unfit it for use in 
this way as such flues not only 
greatly decreased the capacity of the 
cylindrical shell but also largely in- 
crease the liability of leakage. 

It is rather uncommon to see the 
drum of a Babcock & Wilcox type of 
boiler used for this purpose. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
drum of such a boiler being fitted for 
use as an air receiver at the shops of 
the United States Coal &- Coke Co., 
at Gary, W. Va. This company re- 
cently installed two big steam gen- 
erating units fired with powdered 
coal. To make room for the new 
boilers several old Aultman-Taylor, 
stoker-fired units were torn out and 
scrapped. This made the old drums 
available for any purpose for which 
they could be advantageously 
utilized. 

In order to convert these old 
drums into air receivers it became 
necessary to cut off the water leg, or 
connection into which the header 
nipples were expanded, and rivet a 
plain plate or patch in its place. 
With the proper tools this is by no 
means a difficult undertaking. In 
this instance the water legs were 
first cut off, a plate, cut to the proper 
size to cover the opening, rolled to fit 
the outside diameter of the boiler 
shell bolted in place and the rivet 
holes drilled to match those in the 
shell. The accompanying illustration 
shows the shell while this work was 
being done upon it. 

An air receiver made in this man- 
ner not only serves as well as one 
made expressly for this purpose but 
puts to use material that otherwise 
would be consigned to the scrap 
heap. This is true economy. 





Converting a Salvaged Boiler Drum Into an Air Receiver 
One patch already has been riveted over that part of the drum to which the water 


leg formerly was attached. 
other water leg was cut off the boiler drum. 


The repairmen are riveting on a similar patch where the 
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Preheating Metal Helps When 
Cutting Cast Iron 


A large company which was remoy- 
ing structural steel work supported 
by cast-iron columns, cut away the 
steel without difficulty but found the 
removal of the cast-iron columns 
which were 9 in. in diameter with 
walls 14 in. thick, a job less easily 
accomplished, due apparently to the 
incorrect method in which the oper- 
ative handled his blowpipe. : 

Nine columns were to be cut and 
the operator had worked two hours 
and used two cylinders of oxygen 
before the first column toppled over. 
Inexperienced operators, when cut- 
ting cast iron, often lose the neces- 





Makes Cutting Easier 
By preheating in advance of the cutting 


operation much less oxygen is required 
than by other methods. A slow movement 
of the tip makes the work much easier. 
sary heat for cutting because they 
fail to preheat the starting point to 
a sufficient temperature before turn- 
ing on the cutting oxygen. 

An experienced operative showed 
the: company’s men how these col- 
umns should be cut making a demon- 
stration of the correct method on the 
second column. He started with the 
blowpipe head tangential to the col- 
umn circumference and heated a 
good sized spot to the melting point; 
then he quickly opened the cutting 
valve and as the cut progressed 
around the circumference he gradu- 
ally raised the blowpipe head until 
the tip was nearly perpendicular to 
the surface. At the same time he 
swung the blowpipe back and forth 
slightly, much as he would move a 
welding blowpipe in making a ripple 
weld. By moving it in this manner 
and not attempting to. progress too 
rapidly it is possible to keep the re- 
gion just ahead of the flame at suffi- 
cient temperature that the cutting 
oxygen will kindle and burn the iron 
instead of merely cooling it. This 
column was cut in a half hour and 
with less than half a cylinder. 

Oxy-Acetylene: Tips. 
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Problems 
In Underground 


Management 


Vesta Coal Co. Sees Advantages in 


High-Pressure 


The Vesta Coal Co., subsidiary of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has 
drawn up a program for rock dust- 
ing its mines at California, Pa. At 
present it is just getting started, 
making those preliminary experi- 
ments and arrangements which will 
facilitate the work later on. Like 
most other companies it has not yet 
decided to its own satisfaction the 
most practicable methods to follow. 
Whether to use high- or low-pressure 
projection; to apply dust of a fine- 
ness indicated by 60 per cent pass- 
ing through a 200-mesh sieve or a 
dust of which 80 or 90 per cent 
passes through this screen opening; 
to make wide application of dust 
troughs, shelves, etc., or to depend 
upon the dust distributed on the 
coal, roof and bottom, are a few of 
the problems this company is con- 
sidering. 


SURFACES EASILY COVERED 


It is disposed to lean toward high- 
pressure dusting because of the ease 
with which surfaces of pot holes and 
long stretches of high roof are cov- 
ered. A few of the mine officials ob- 
ject to that type of dusting because 
with it the particles of dust re- 
bound and settle on the floor. 
Joseph Edwards, general superin- 
tendent of the company, declares that 
this is an advantage, at least in the 
first application. The discharge acts 
somewhat like a sand blast, removing 
whatever coal dust rests on and in 
irregularities in the ribs and roof. 
In subsequent dustings this diffi- 
culty might be overcome in three 
ways: (1) By the exercise of greater 
skill in pointing the projected stream 
of dust. This the operatives may be 
reasonably expected to acquire as 
they gain experience. (2) By using 
a finer dust, as indeed the company 
plans to do. (8) By using only a 
reasonably high pressure finally but 
applying the first coat of dust under 
heavy pressure. By reasonably high 


Rock Dusting 


pressure is inferred say 15 to 25 lb. 
per sq.in.; by heavy pressure is 
meant 60 to 70 lb. per sq.in. 

Several of the mines of this com- 
pany are joined together under- 
ground. Only where’ connecting 
entries cross the boundary lines of 
adjoining mines will the company re- 
sort to the use of rock-dust barriers. 
It prefers to rely on the more posi- 
tive protection of dust distributed 
over every practicable square foot of 
underground surface. 

Experiments are now being made 
with a cement projecting machine in 
which any degree of pressure, from 
low to high, can be obtained in dust- 
ing haulage entries. On one day 
four men in four hours, actual work- 
ing time, succeeded in applying 
16,000 Ib. or about 200 sacks of dust 
along 3,000 lin.ft. of entry. The 
equipment consisted of the machine, 
a mine car loaded with sacks of 
dust, a compressor and a locomotive. 
These were coupled out by the order 
given. One man managed the hop- 
per and compressor, one charged the 
hopper with sacks of dust, which 
were carried from the car, the third 
man drove the locomotive and the 
fourth man handled the hose. The 


, hose works quite satisfactorily with- 


out any nozzle. However, the com- 
pany is experimenting with a nozzle 
that has been made in its shops. 

It is conceded by Mr. Edwards that 
too much dust, 5.3 lb. per lin.ft., was 
applied in the 3,000-ft. stretch. Since 
then the men have learned how to 
judge the quantity being applied. 
Peripheral channel samples were 
taken after dusting and their 
analyses indicate an average incom- 
bustible content of nearly 80 per 
cent. The roadways were cleaned 
up prior to the dusting operation. 
Samples before dusting were not 
taken. 

Although the dust must be trans- 
ferred sack by sack from the storage 
car to the feed hopper, the capacity 
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of this dusting arrangement is satis- 
factorily high, judging from the 
work and the rate at which it was 
done. The dust loader’s job is 
fatiguing; but with the four men 
handling the four respective duties 
turn about, which arrangement 
might be made with an experienced 
crew, a day’s work for each man 
need not be excessively tiresome. 

Even if the company decides not 
to use this equipment for its haulage 
roads it will certainly use it with 
about 150 ft. of hose to dust the back 
entries and other out-of-the-way 
places that are not provided with 
tracks. Each stopping will be 
punched to accommodate a pipe 
through which the hose will be 
handled from the machine on the 
haulage ways to the return entries. 
With high pressures short lengths of 
hose have never clogged, and it is 
not anticipated that any trouble will 
result when a greater length is used. 
The dust will clog in damp air; but 
dusting is most needed when a mine 
is dry and when the water content 
of the air, consequently, is low. If 
need be, a small air dryer could be 
added to the equipment. 


DETAILS OF SIMPLE AIR DRYER 


An air dryer could be made similar 
in every detail to the simple gas- 
scrubbing receptacle used in gas 
plants. A short length of light 10-in. 
pipe could be stopped at the intake 
end by a perforated head and on the 
outlet end by an airtight head fitted 
with a coupling for a hose or pipe 
leading to the compressor. Inside 
this receptacle could be placed a bed 
of coke through which the air would 
be drawn. This would separate the 
water from the air, the former drop- 
ping to the bottom of the pipe and 
being drained at intervals by a pet- 
cock. Of course the pipe would have 
to be sloped slightly: to cause the 
water scrubbed from the air to ac- 
cumulate directly over the cock. The 
transportation of rock dust under 
high pressures for long distances 
through pipe or hose possibly may 
require a device of this sort. 
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Production 


And the Market 


Bituminous Coal Market Shows General Weakness; 


Production Still High 


The gradual tendency to softness that had been in 
evidence for two weeks in the bituminous coal market 
developed last week to such a marked weakness that there 
was an almost general sag throughout the trade. Light 
demand in the Middle West caused a general decline in 
prices in that section. ‘No bills” were in evidence in all 
sizes, running time fell off and talk of shutdowns in- 
creased. Trade in the Northwest, however, holds steady 
and dock interests express confidence in being able to 
clean up before the opening of lake navigation. More 
moderate weather has taken the edge off the sharp de- 
mand in the Southwest, prices remaining at the old levels, 
however. Business picked up a little in the Kentucky 
fields, which has helped running time, but prices have 
not undergone any change. Severe weather has had 
little effect on the West Virginia fields, overproduction 
of both smokeless and high-volatile coals serving to hold 
down prices. 

Conditions continue in a muddled state in Ohio, high- 
volatile coals showing queer spreads in price as the 
result of keen competition. Some distress stock, in 
fact, is reported to have sold for 25c. per ton. Domestic 
trade, however, has felt the stimulus of more cold 
weather. More mines have closed in the eastern Ohio 
field and still more are likely to follow suit unless de- 
mand improves. While operation in the Pittsburgh 
district has improved slightly the pickup has not come 
up to expectations. 


Accumulations Flatten New England Market 


New England trade is hopeful despite the fact that 
prices have sagged again from the pressure of accu- 
mulated coal at Hampton Roads. Some factors have 
found it necessary to shop around to move the stocks 
that have piled up. New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets experienced a slight pickup, but the improvement 


was scarcely as great as the visitation of stiff weather 
had led many to expect. The Baltimore trade continues 
to hope for the best, but feels bitterly disappointed at 
the failure to realize the rosy predictions unloosed at 
election time. At Birmingham there is a gradual but 
steady improvement in demand, the market showing 
increasing firmness with a slight advance in prices. 

Activity is not as marked as usual at this time of the 
year in the anthracite market. Since the settlement of 
the Pittston strike interest in hard coal has lost some 
of its keenness. Egg continues to show signs of re- 
gaining strength though chestnut is still far in the lead 
and gaining in demand. Stove is slipping slightly. 
Steam sizes still show notable strength as a result of 
the strike. Independent coals require some urging to 
move, though prices are being maintained. 


Price Index Slumps 


Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
receded sharply during the last week, standing on Feb. 2 
at 169, the corresponding price for which is $2.05, 
compared with 173 and $2.09 respectively on Jan. 26. 

Activity at Hampton Roads last week held pretty close 
to the level of the previous week, dumpings of coal for 
all accounts during the period ended Jan. 29 totaling 
390,205 net tons, compared with 399,740 tons handled 
during the week ended Jan. 22. 

Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 24, according to the Geological Survey, was marked 
by a sharp decline. The total output is estimated at 
11,387,000 net tons, a decrease of 641,000 tons from 
that of the week ended Jan. 17, when 12,028,000 net 
tons was produced, according to revised figures. An- 
thracite output during the week ended Jan. 24 was 
1,740,000 net tons, compared with 1,803,000 tons in the 
previous week. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1924 
ei 0) 12,337,000 
Jan, 17 (a) II, 992° 000 
Jan. 24 (b).. LE 951, "000 
Daily average.. aoe 1, 992.0 000 1,898,000 
Coal yr. to date. 462; 336, 000 383,041,000 
Daily av. to date.. 1,849, '000 1,528,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,840,000 
I 884, ‘000 
2,000 
74° 509, 000 Eo 


F261; 000 


1925 
12,590,000 
12,028,000 
11,387,000 


1,785,000 


72; 244000 


262,000 
265,000 
920,000 


Jan. 17 (a).. : 
Jan. 24 (b).. 263, 000 
Cal. yr. to date ‘C)... 899, 000 
(a) Revised since last report. (6b) Subject to 
revision. (c) inus one day’s production to 
equalize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Trade Sags 


General weakness prevailed throughout the Midwest mar- 
kets during the week. Light demand from all sources 
reduced going prices on practically all coals from every- 
where.’ Southern Illinois association shippers could not get 
the circular on much of their large lump and egg with inde- 
pendents undercutting them by a good 50c. and in some 
cases 75c. So Franklin County lump moved at $3.50 instead 
of $3.75. Other sizes from that field slumped too. Central 
Illinois suffered in most territories, not even’ holding a good 
steam market in the nearby Chicago market. This was 
partly because of heavy tonnages of distress Eastern coal 
in Chicago and partly because of a general let-down in 
demand. Indiana coals of all sizes followed the Illinois 
downward trend. Smokeless lump and egg sank below $4 
and mine run hardly could attain $1.75. 

All Midwest producing fields were burdened with “no 
bills” in all sizes. Running time was somewhat reduced 
and the talk of shutdowns increased. Railroad tonnage held 
up fairly well in most sections, however. Rail service, of 
course, is excellent. 

In St. Louis fairly seasonable weather prevails and dealers 
are moving some coal, but not in the volume that has moved 
in the past during January. This is largely accounted for 
by the use of oil. Little effort is made by St. Louis re- 
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tailers to compete with oil or gas in spite of the strong 
price argument the coal man can now make. Country 
domestic is fairly active. Domestic everywhere is mosly 
for the middle grade and cheaper coals. Much retailer 
resentment continues because prices of southern [Illinois 
high-grade coals are felt to be too high even now, and in 
many sections Kentucky and Alabama coal is coming in fast. 
Country steam has slowed up and local carload is easy. 
Wagonload trade continues good. There have been no im- 
portant changes in prices. 


Cold Helps in Kentucky 


At Louisville demand for coal improved a little during 
the last week of January, as a result of below zero temper- 
atures on Jan. 28 and a 5%-in. snowfall, the heaviest since 
1921. The touch of severe weather has started a better 
domestic demand, somewhat better steam demand, and is 
resulting in both retailers and steam consumers placing 
a little more business. Mines while producing well haven’t 
much unsold stock on track, resulting in running time being 
better than it was. Gas-coal buying has been fair as a 
whole, both from gas plants and byproduct plants. 

Prices may stiffen up within a few days if the weather 
remains bad, but there has been no advance reported so 
far, as mines need business too badly for that. Screenings 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 






Market Feb.4, Jan.19, Jan.26, Feb. 2, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.60 4.00 4.00 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50 2.00 2.00). 7.60@ 2.75 
Smokeless lump... .. .. Cincinnati... 3.75 4.10 4.10 4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.00 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 5.05 4.30 4.45 4.25@ 4.80 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2505), 1595i00 95 eel 7o@eee20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2°60) 99920305230 ee SIG 0 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2P5/ Se2 101 2a 10) ah s90@r 25 > 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool ! pNevy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... .... 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vel} - Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Poo] 10 (H.Gr.Low Yel) Philadelphia. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool] 1! (Low vol} ..... Philadelphia, 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 ‘ane and Bs Philadelphia. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool] 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.55 2.35 2.35 2.40@ 2.60 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.15@ 2.35 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.25 1.00 Se .60@ .75 
W. Va. lump............ Cincinnati... 2.85 2.50 2.15 1.85@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.70 1.30 1.30 1.30@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.70 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 .90 .80 .60@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.05@ 1.20 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2.40 2.30 1.90@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.60 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.40 


Market Feb, 4, Jan.19, Jan.26, Feb. 2, 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Franklin, Ill. lump...... . Chicago..... $3.50 $3.60 $3.60 $3.25@$3.50 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35) 2535 25 eto ott 0 
Frankhin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... h. 80. 12.95- A 85a 2 b0@) 1475 
Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chieago..... 2: 108 2.2072 22208 2aloae eS 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1335 1.95 = 1245" 27. 25@ 2: 40. 
Ind. 4th Vein lump:..... Chicago..... 3.10 3.50 3.10 2.90@ 3.265 
{nd. ¢th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.160; 2235. 75 235 see oe 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 3585 © 9755 5 S12 70@ 31 60 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 3.00 2.60 » 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.100% 2.105. 2.10 22 00G@e2525 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 1.70 1.40 1£.25@ 1.40 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 8.00 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louiz... 2.509 62.355" 2.35 eer a0 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... 1.50 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 2.75 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis... 1.95 1.955 1,95.585 9062-00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis.;... - 1.10 1.20 1.15" 9 2300@ 7.75 
West Ky. blockf........ Louisville.... 2.85 2.60 2.55 2.40@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.70 1.55 1.55 1.25@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.05 1.10 1.10 .90@ 1.15 
Weat Ky. blockt........ Chicago..... 2.85 .2.60 2.40 2.95@ 2.50 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... T.60 8.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.85 2.50 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.50 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.60 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. blockt........ Chicago..... 3.25. 27602260) 250 a2575 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.857 ei-50 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. blockt........ Louisville.... 3.25 2.75 2.75 2.95@ 8.00 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.80 1.50 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.15 1.00 .85 .75@ 1.00. 
S. E. Ky. blockt........ Cincinnati... 2.75 2.60 2.75 2.25@ 3.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.30 .90 -90 .60@ 1.10 
Kansas lump Mea GAT Loe Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run.,....... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.35 3.35 3.00@ 3.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


t+ Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight Feb.4 , 1924 ——— san, 26, 1925 ———— Feb. 2, 1925, ———__.. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent hee 
Broken New, ¥ ork. ascks $2.34 $8.00@$8.50 S58, 00@$9525° | Lohan $8.00@$9.275) 5 2. anenaeee $8.00@ $9.25 
Broken Philadelphia........ 2: 39..% sae PR IN. s ce cels | > Rtgs 9.1500 So ees eee 9.15 
ZEg-. , oO: New VYork:.ccneo.e 2.34 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 50@ $9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9. 25 8.75@ 9.25 
Zg.. . Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 ,8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25. 
g... Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@.8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stove New York......... 2.34 9.75@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Btove Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Stove Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut New York......... 2.34 9.75@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut Philadelphia........ 2.39 9,.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut, Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
es New York......... 2022 4.75@ 6,25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Pea. Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.25@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Pea. Chicago*.......... 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. |..... New York......... Ph Bs 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.35@ 3.00: 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. !..... Philadelphia... 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
Rigaec. et ies. actoe ew York......... 2.22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.35 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Rigo .o2 sn si05, res. cie'es Philadelphia 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 
Barley.............. New York......... 2.22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Bagley so) «carn cenpee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.5 1.50 
Birdseye......:..... New York......... 2222 hi) Peer ee 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1:60 


© Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines 1n italics. 
= = = ————————— ee 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 




























































































































———19 25 1924 
Feb.2 Jan. 26 Le: ae 4 
ILO eer ca eile! ne iePles sya, o 12 0,9 0 o'e 8 169 173 
Weighted average price..... $2.05 $2.09 $2.11 $2.26 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen ebala’ representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to ie 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine eat 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


have been in rather heavy production, and prices have been 
weaker, some eastern Kentucky screenings having been re- 
ported sold as low as 55c. on a direct order of fifty cars, 
but best prices reported to the trade through jobbing circles 
appear at around 75c., with just a little business as low as 
65c. Western Kentucky screenings are 90c.@$1.15, while $1 
is the top for eastern Kentucky Hazard and Elkhorn, a few 


small lots of Harlan gas screenings being reported to have , 


sold up to $1.10. 

Good ae coal is selling at right around $2.50 a ton, 
some western Kentucky being priced at $2.40 and up to 
$2.75, while some eastern Kentucky coal is $2.25 and as 
high as $3. Lump sizes are $2.25@$2.50 in both fields, and 
egg, $2.25@$2.50 for western and $1.75 @$2.25 for eastern. 
Nut is $1.75@$2.10; mine run, $1.25@$1.50. 

The cold weather of last week in West Virginia was not 
of sufficiently sustained duration to cause any advance in 
the price of high-volatile prepared. About all it did was 
to check for the time being the softening of prices, but 
without permitting of any recovery. There still is a 
marked overproduction as to all grades. 

Further gains have been scored in the output of the 
smokeless area of West Virginia, which now amounts to 
about 1,000,000 tons a week. Large production here too is 
having its effect on prices, which have dropped about 25c¢. 
a ton although a few days of cold weather tended to stiffen 
lump and egg a little. 

There sears as much increase in demand in the Upper 
Potomac and western Maryland fields in January as had 
been generally anticipated but despite the fact there was 
a sharp increase in the tonnage originating in the fields 
mentioned during the month. Toward the close there was 
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a little better line of inquiry but business does not appear 
to be developing very rapidly. 

In Virginia territory production is high and the district 
is in excellent condition financially. Contract business, 
however, is the big factor in Virginia although sufficient 
spot business has been obtained by companies in the dis- 
trict to enable them to speed up output to over 80 per 
cent of potential capacity. 


Northwest Trade Is Steady 


Docks at Duluth now have every expectation of cleaning 
up on their coal by the opening of navigation. Two docks 
have openly come out with such a statement, one saying 
that all soft will be cleared easily and the other is as hope- 
ful for anthracite as well. 

Whatever the situation may be in the spring it is certain 
now that coal is moving readily, and if the market is any- 
where nearly as good as it promises at present things will 
be rosy at the opening of navigation. 

Buying at present is more diversified than it has been 
for months. Soft coal is in demand in iron mines, homes, 
industrial plants and commercial buildings, and even anthra- 
cite is moving at a fast rate. Prices are unchanged in both 
hard and soft coal. A jump may be expected within thirty 
day, however. Screenings, while a drug on the market 
several weeks ago, are now practically gone. 

Railroads are taking more coal, and the advent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul into local territory has 
made one more customer for the local docks. 

The cold weather, which left a week ago, is back again 
in force, and there seems to be little promise of an early 
spring. This winter is classed as one of the most severe 
on record so far. 

With January past and the winter about half over Mil- 
waukee feels that it has been better than the average winter 
for the coal dealers. The local demand for fuel has been 
good, and the demand from outside consumers notably 
active; not only because the temperature has been far lower 
on the average than on the shore of Lake Michigan but 
because the industries are beginning to need more fuel. 

At the Twin Cities the “old-fashioned winter’ has not 
lived up to the press-agented promises. Business has been 
fair, but there was no mad rush of orders or tempestuous 
insistence for immediate deliveries. Just now demand holds 
moderately steady. Prices have been well maintained in 
general. The dock prices have been steady, with $5.25 for 
Hocking and $5.75 for Youghiogheny. Southern Illinois 
lump is $3.50; central Illinois, $3, and western Ken- 
tucky, $2.50. 


Western Domestic Is Strong 


The demand for coal in the Southwest, which had begun 
to weaken under mild weather, was revived by the return 
of zero temperature in the last week in January. Operators 
still are behind on orders for Kansas coal. Some are as 
much as two weeks behind on deliveries on lump while the 
average is a week. A similar situation exists in Oklahoma 
and Missouri, while in Arkansas, from which field there is 
little demand for domestic sizes, screenings are scarce at 
$2. No prices have changed from last week. 

In Colorado owing to moderation in weather conditions, 
a slackening up of the demand was noticed, particularly in 
steam coal. Orders for lump coal are being booked for 
February delivery and the demand is exceptional. Some 
difficulty is experienced with nut and pea coal, however. 
Operation of the mines for last week dropped from 85 down 
to 80 per cent. There are no changes in prices. There have 
been no interruptions in transportation and a surplus of 
labor exists. 

In Utah the coal market is described as soft, due to 
weather conditions. There is an overproduction of inter- 
mediate sizes. The demand is for lump, slack being easy. 
Prices continue steady and the labor and car situations 
are good. 


Mixup Continues at Cincinnati 


More odd angles are to be found in the Cincinnati coal 
market this week than for many a day past. February 
circulars on smokeless show the same old solidarity of front 
with lump and egg quoted at $4, run of mine at $2 and the 
only doubt expressed as to what might be had for screen- 
ings. The high-volatile market is nervous, with some slack 
selling as high as $1 and some, in big tonnage lots to 
the trade, down to 60c., while demurrage stuff is a drug 
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of the worst kind. Some of this, in distress, sold last week 
at 25c. a ton. 

Hazard and southeastern Kentucky shippers have not 
changed front, still wanting $2.75-$3 for block, and only a 
few have a $2.50 price. There are rumors of sales around 
$2.25, but usually these are hard to pin down. On the other 
hand one Logan County (W. Va.) firm that has had a $2 
price since last September has not budged from its position 
and another company in that area is said to be out with 
a $1.85 price for 4-in. lump wherever a $2 price is being 
made. There are Kanawha operators, however, who make 
a $2.50-$2.75 price for their coals and stick to it. 

Retail business was helped by the zero weather and heavy 
snows, though a small lot movement from now on is likely 
to be in order. Prices are unchanged. 

Colder weather has stimulated domestic trade at Colum- 
bus, although the volume is not yet high. Zero temper- 
atures have caused dealers to place larger orders for im- 
mediate shipments, as retail stocks as a rule are not very 
heavy. Consumers are placing better orders, mostly for 
Pocahontas, splints and Kentucky block. Some Ohio mined 
coal is being bought, but this goes largely to the rural 
sections. Retail prices range at the same levels which have 
prevailed for several weeks. There is considerable demur- 
rage coal on the market, but this is being sold at better 
prices than prevailed for several weeks. 

The steam trade is showing no signs of revival, though 
utilities are coming into the market better and a fair ton- 
nage is being shipped to electric light and power plants. 
Iron and steel plants are using about normal tonnage while 
railroad requisitions are good. There is only a small amount 
of distress steam grades on the market and consequently 
prices are fairly well maintained. Hocking screenings are 
holding firm while West Virginia screenings, particularly 
from the Kanawha field, are weak. 

Production is not improving to any extent in the southern 
Ohio field. The output is about 20 per cent of capacity. In 
other Ohio fields the output is about 41 per cent of capacity 
with prospects of a better run later on when iron and steel 
plants resume to a larger extent. 

Operations in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field are running 
about 100,000 tons per week less than at this time a year 
ago, and additional mines have been closed during the past 
two weeks due to lack of orders. From present indications, 
it will not be surprising if additional mines find it necessary 
to close, due to slow demand. 

Zero weather during the early part of the current week 
gave some stimulus to orders and inquiries, but demand has 
been so sluggish that spot prices have softened on the two 
grades of coal which were more in demand than all others; 
namely, slack and nut-and-slack, which have experienced a 
reaction, and spot prices thereon softened 5c. to 10c. per ton. 


Trend at Pittsburgh Disappoints 


Operations in the Pittsburgh district have been better 
in January than in December, but they are not up to the 
level of October. There is no upward trend in production 
at the present time and there is likely to be a little 
decrease. Report has it that there is considerable loaded 
coal on track, chiefly lump. There has been little loading of 
steam mine-run for a long time. Steam slack is off about 
5c. at $1.25@$1.35. Gas slack is unchanged at $1.40@$1.50. 
Mine-run and lump are not quotably changed but seem to be 
a trifle softer. The general outlook for coal has grown 
poorer, and industrial conditions are not developing as well 
as expected. Railroad contracting for coal has been dis- 
appointing. 

At Buffalo the bituminous market is quiet, with not much 
prospect of picking up right away. The trade seems well 
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supplied, large consumers reporting that they are still 
offered much more coal than they can store, so they of 
course are making their own prices, as formerly. They 
will continue to control the market for awhile yet, at least. 
the jobber is getting something out of the trade, but finds 
little in it that he can call profit. 


New England Market Hopeful 


While there is a more hopeful attitude among New Eng- 
land coal men it is realized that bituminous troubles are 
likely to be present for a long time. It is clear that the | 
Hampton Roads f.o.b. market has once more broken under 
the pressure of accumulated coal that should not have 
been mined, and once more it will be necessary to retrace 
steps and start over again by curtailing the output to a 
point where $4.50 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel will not be 
shaded. Under the impetus of higher marine freights the 
bituminous factors here seem to have done their part in 
holding prices on a less ruinous basis, but it has been appar- 
ent for several days that certain of the agencies were “shop- 
ping” to sell coal that had piled up at the Virginia terminals. 

In consequence, No. 1 Navy standard Pocahontas and 
New River have been offered the past day or two at $4.25 
instead of $4.40@$4.50, and although relatively little tonnage 
has changed hands at the lower figure it affects buyers at 
this end and weakens the whole structure. Smokeless slack 
is offering freely and a few of the larger consumers are 
buying in sparing quantities. On contract there is little 
doing, and now that the railroads are under: engagement 
for their supply the trade expects most of the other require- 
ments to be met in about the same channels as in recent 
seasons. 

All-rail business shows no further sign of improvement. 
Prices continue on about the same minimum levels, and 
nothing is heard of any increased demand or of any effort 
to put more mines in operation. Those producers who have 
high-grade coal seem able to move about half of their 
normal output on prices that are no higher than they com- 
manded last spring and summer. 

At Boston and Providence for inland delivery prices are 
reasonably firm at $5.65@$5.75 per gross ton on cars. The 
Boston retail market, however, shows no turn for the better. 


Only Nominal Pick-Up at New York 


Severe weather and heavy snowstorms failed to arouse 
interest in the bituminous coal situation to the degree ex- 
pected at New York last week. Business did pick up a 
little but it was hardly noticeable. Producers filled standing 
orders at the low prices but new orders were entered at 
prices nearer the maximum quotations. More mines which 
have been closed for some time are about to reopen but it 
is with the understanding that the 1917 wage scale will 
prevail. 

Consumers are not inclined to buy heavily now. They do 
not believe there will be any labor trouble in the soft coal 
fields this year, and with the non-union mines and other 
producers paying the 1917 wage scale look for low priced 
coal all year. Buyers are gradually ignoring pool numbers 
in making purchases and many operators are quoting prices 
‘The number of concerns going back 
to the use of coal is being added to almost daily. 

The tidewater market is steady. Arrivals are mostly on 
consignment and there is comparatively little coal on the 
free list. 

There has been no particular change in the Philadelphia 
market during the week, but it has not lost ground, for 
with all the good reports of the steel trade those interested 
in coal are still cheerful. More coal moved last month and 
is moving than at any time for a year. 

Many producers are booking contract trade, as the con- 
sumer is convinced that the lowest prices for spot coal were 
reached weeks ago, and are not likely to return for some 
time to come. 

The gas coal market also is showing signs of strength and 
on the line of the B. & O. road the officials report that their 
shipments are running about 80 per cent of normal. Slack, 
however, continues very scarce and the price of it remains 
quite close to the poorer grades of mine-run coal. 

Nothing is transpiring at tide to encourage shippers. 
There is a fair share of bunker trade, but the export busi- 
ness is barely noticeable. 

Prediction of a business boom that followed the sharp 
stock market advances after the election of President 
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Coolidge has so far failed of materialization as far as the 
Baltimore coal trade is concerned. Certain lines of industry 
have shown signs of awakening, however, and for several 
weeks past there has been a feeling of optimism among 
business men generally as it is realized that the real effects 
of business advancement may not be felt by the coal men 
until existing stocks are further depleted and coal needs 
for an increasing business have to be met. There is a 
liberal supply of coal in Baltimore, despite extremely cold 
weather and heavy snows. 

Prices have not changed materially and there is no pres- 
ent indication of an upward trend in this direction. A 
condition of the fuel market which local traders do not seem 
to understand has to do with the recent drop in coke prices, 
the quotations being 50c. or more below those of a couple of 
weeks ago. The export situation has gone absolutely flat, 
the month of January showing but three shipments totaling 
7,000 tons. 

Steam buying continues to pick up at Birmingham and 
the market is assuming a firmer and more satisfactory posi- 
tion. Prices on some grades have increased slightly, quota- 
tions all along the line firming up. Cement plants, cotton 
and oil mills are among the largest buyers, while general 
industrial expansion is creating a heavier demand. Sev- 
eral rail lines in the district are taking better tonnage on 
contracts. Reports indicate a more favorable condition in 
the bunker trade than for some time past, all the principal 
shippers having moved more coal than usual to Southern 
ports for bunkering purposes. A large utility which has 
been using fuel oil for some years is now advertising for 
bids on coal for comparative purposes, and probably will 
revert to coal when its present contract expires, while other 
industries at present using oil are considering similar action. 

Movement of domestic coal is slow, as unseasonable 
weather continues, and no improvement is expected short 
of an extended period of low temperatures. Some yards 
still have good stocks and those running low are replenish- 
ing in proportion to the outgo. A good deal of domestic 
coal has been sold to steam users and the distress tonnage 
is not large. 

Quotations on Cahaba mine-run now range $2@$2.25; 
washed, $2,@$2.50; Black Creek, $2.25@$2.50 for mine-run, 
$2@$2.50 for washed; Pratt mine-run is $2@$2.25 f.o.b. 
mines. Other grades also are within the range last quoted. 
No change is reported in domestic prices. Car supply is 
sufficient as a whole, though certain classes of equipment are 
not as plentiful as desired. 


Anthracite Only Moderately Active 


The anthracite market at New York is not as active as 
usual at this time of year. Producers and sales agents are 
not having any trouble in disposing of tonnages but there 
is no rush of orders and retailers are reluctant to refill their 
bins. It is expected, however, that within the next week or 
ten days orders will be more plentiful. 

Egg coal is regaining some of its former strength, with 
stove size slipping slightly. Chestnut is picking up in de- 
mand and in price. Some of the domestic coals were 
quoted at the local piers last week at about 25c. below the 
minimum quotations for rail delivery. The steam sizes 
have gained strength due to the shortage created by the 
strike. Buyers have no difficulty, however, in obtaining 
all the tonnage wanted. 

New orders are not numerous and it is not believed that 
either the retail dealer or the consumer will be apt to buy 
any more coal in the next two months than will be actually 
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needed, as there is no desire on the part of either to carry 
stocks over into the next coal year beginning April 1. 

The weather at Philadelphia has been helping coal con- 
sumption, but dealers complain that despite a plenitude of 
orders they have been losing money on account of difficult 
delivery. As a result one of the leading retailers on Jan. 
29 advanced all prices 50c. a ton, making them as follows, 
per gross ton: Egg, $15.25; stove, $16; nut, $15.75, and 
pea, $11.25. A few others followed suit, while more 
advanced merely 25c. a ton. 

Demand from the shippers continues good, but independ- 
ents find that their coal needs a little urging to move. 
Prices for February are likely to remain the same as 
January. 

The ending of the big local strike of 11,000 men in the 
Scranton field on Jan. 24, after being out eight weeks, has 
at no time had such effect on the local market, except pos- 
sibly to draw some coal from here at a time when the pro- 
ducers were more than glad to sell it. 

Nut continues in strong demand, and company customers 
are still a little short of this size. All other sizes are in 
good volume. Steam coals are still slow and the company 
producers are still compelled to store a portion of their 
output. 

Baltimore retailers are busy with midseason orders for 
replenishing of householders’ stocks. Cold weather has 
increased consumption, and practically every dealer in town 
is delivering lots of from one to four tons. Snow has slowed 
down deliveries also and some dealers are still busy catching 
up on orders that came into them during the very cold 
wearther. Yard supplies are fairly liberal. 

Anthracite trade is pretty good at Buffalo now, the winter 
being so severe that the fires have to be much heavier than 
usual. The supply is good and most retailers are raising 
their hitherto low averages. Much of the buying is only a 
ton at a time. Natural gas is plentiful and much depend- 
ence is placed on it. The competition from coke and so- 
called smokeless bituminous coal also is greater than it 
used to be. The demand for coal is growing and promises to 
be general before long. In Canada the trade has been good 
all the season. The demand for stove and chestnut keeps 
up, though the sellers do not pay any more attention to it 
Set they have to. The move to introduce small sizes is 
still on. 


Coke Market Recovering 


The spot furnace coke market at Connellsville is gradually 
recovering from its recent slump in prices, which was caused 
by a large amount of coke accumulating on track, produc- 
tion having increased too much while there were two or 
three suspensions of contract shipments and one or two 
furnaces which had contracted for the quarter did not blow 
in as expected. There is still some distress coke, but it 
is not exerting so much pressure on prices and as operators 
have been decreasing production they expect to have the 
situation well in hand soon. Some operators are talking of 
holding their coke for $4.50 but that is entirely out of line 
as a prospect. The spot furnace coke market seems to be 
quotable at the moment at $3.65@$3.85 with chances of its 
soon working up nearly if not quite to $4. 

In nearly all quarters it is now admitted that the wage 
advance of Dec. 16, clear up to the Frick scale, was alto- 
gether too strong, and that a halfway advance would have 
been quite sufficient. In the high sulphur district the old 
rates are being paid, and an occasional operator elsewhere 
did not advance or did not advance the entire distance. 
Operators on the high scale are now anxious to reduce 
wages part way, but is it is not as easy to reduce as to 
advance they intend to go slow on this. 

There are no negotiations on second quarter furnace coke. 
Just now a furnace probably would have to pay $4.75, and 
while this is quite different from the original asking prices 
of $5.50 and $6 a few weeks ago it is too high to interest 
furnacemen, as the pig iron situation has not improved. 

Foundry coke continues dull. Spot remains quotable at 
the general range of $4.75@$5.25, but sales generally are at 
nearer the lower figure. 


Freight Loadings, All Cars and Coal Cars 


~—-Cars Loaded-——_,, 


All Car 
Week ended Jan. 24, 1925............. 924,254 CoOL see. 
Previouss WeCK ie seen cnletses eaaeee 932,150 208,013 
Week ended Jan. 26, 1924............. 891,481 204,396 
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British Coal Trade Improves But 
Is Still Unsatisfactory 


There is some improvement in the 
general state of the Welsh steam coal 
trade, though it is far from satisfac- 
tory, as prices during recent weeks 
have declined further, and with current 
contracts on a lower basis than those 
for last year, revenues are insufficient 
to meet the higher cost of production. 

Quietly steady conditions rule in the 
Newcastle market. There is no great 
movement of business and the market 
position shows little change, but in the 
main the leading collieries are fairly 
well booked and have plenty of ton- 
nage on hand to load. Business is poor 
and beyond the day-to-day movement 
and the contracts on hand there is little 
available. The Bordeaux Gas Works 
has contracted through a Paris firm for 
7,000 tons of Wear special gas coals for 
shipment in three cargoes between 
February and April at 26s. 4d. per ton, 
aif. A Luxemburg inquiry is circu- 
lating for 20,000 tons of patent oven 
coke for shipment until March. 

The total coal shipments from the 
Tyne ports last year amounted to 18,- 
910,884 tons, as compared with 21,553,- 
964 tons in 1923, a decrease of over 
2,500,000 tons. While cargo exports 
fell off to this extent, bunker coal 
shipped on board steamers increased 
from 767,964 tons in 1923 to 1,516,882 
tons last year, largely as a result of a 
reduction in the Tyne dues to pre-war 
figures on vessels calling for bunkers. 

Production by the British collieries 
in the week ended Jan. 17, a cable to 
Coal Age states, was 5,409,000 tons, 
according to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,201,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 





Market at Hampton Roads Lags; 
Prices Still Low 


The market at Hampton Roads was 
dull last week with prices showing a 
tendency to weaken. Heavy supplies 
at tidewater have not been offset by 
sufficient demand to provide the market 
with stimulus to keep prices strong. 
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Coastwise movement was slightly 
off, while bunker trade was only fair, 
and foreign movement was holding the 
low level of the past few months. In- 
quiries for foreign trade, however, 
serve as an indication that some busi- 
ness from that source might be ex- 
pected soon. Domestic trade in retail 
lines was reported as only fair. 


French Coal Market Dull and 
Featureless 


The situation of the French coal trade 
is practically featureless. Output is 
amply sufficient to meet the demand, 
but stocks at the collieries are not large. 
In the new freight schedule the increase 
in transport charges is much more 
onerous for short distances than for 
long ones; from Bethune to Lille, for 
instance, a distance of 388 kilometers, 
the rate now is 11.13 f., an increase of 
29 per cent on the previous tariff, while 
the rate from Lens to Paris (218 kilo- 
meters) has been raised to 25.56 f., an 
increase of only 16 per cent. 

The National Federation of Miners 
has just presented claims for an in- 
crease in wages. The wage agreement 
at present. in force in the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais expires March 31. 

Reparation deliveries in December to 
France consisted of 217,600 tons of 
coal, 338,100 tons of coke and 37,800 
tons of lignite briquets, a total of 
595,500 tons, as against 443,200 tons 
in November. During 1924, France 
was supplied with 4,291,300 tons of 
coal, 4,274,300 tons of coke and 520,000 
tons of lignite briquets. 


Fuel Imports to United States 
in December 
(In Gross Tons) 


Anthraciteitaatemane. «. 
Bituminous 
From: 

United Kingdom . 
Canada 
Japan 
Australia 
Other countries .. 
Coke 
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Destination of Fuel Exports from 
United States in December 
(In Gross Tons) 


1923 1924 
ATItHTACitG ies etslara aan 328,945 320,845. 
Bituminous eos eae 1,078,028 1,090,486 
Exported to: 
EYTANGCO | etka ae 12,502 12,313 
Ltaly Soy eee 26,562 97,370 
Other Europe .... 7,4 8,009 
Canada) oe .cc eee 850,469 727,142: 
Panama: cate 2 19,276 
Mexico ance nae 10,251 7,027 
Br. W. Indies 11,729 14,9 2:8. 
Cuba 71,957 71,858 
Other at “Indies. 23,343 31,933 
Argentina ja. ne »b4 15,665 
Brazil 7. eee 35,849 49,005 
Chile. s+. 3 %ch. S30 en eS 3,778 
Egypt '\. ais.as diy dence ae eee 11,156 
French Africa 7,576 9,897 
Other countries .. 10,783 16,129 
Coke oi vss onthe 44, 951. 5T, 307 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 29, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Cuba: Tons: 
Nor. Str. Gunnar Heiberg, for Havana 3,735 
Nor. Str. Krosfond, for Manati...... 3,001 
Nor, Str. Frednes, ‘for Puerto Tarafa 1,670 

For Venezuela: 

Nor. Str. Fram, for Guanoco........ 250 

For Brazil: 

Ital. Str. Angio Linar, for Rio de ; 
JANEITO "ii ha oso eceherete chen oe ee eee 11,859 

Br. Str. Wentworth, for Rio e 
JANEILO «5:5 siehee fee keeles eee 6,646; 

Jap. Str. Victoria Maru, for Rio “de 
Janeiro’ oo. oes oe een ee eee 6,898 


For British West Indies: 

Jap. Str. Chifuku Maru, for Barbados 6,993 
For France: 

doer her Emanuele Accame, for Dun- 
hg eA oe ok se 
For Dutch Guiana: 

Amer. Schr. Charles Whittemore, for 


11,040 





Paramaribo® ..4.s<t/ab mule oe eee ,01T 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Canada: 

Am. Str. Margaret Dollar, for Van- 
COUVED V5 Ee eadlee a ease eee 500 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Jan.22 Jan. 29 

Carson hand 4.35 9a) oeeeee 1,665 1,723: 

‘Lons:on hand 3.0 one 112,808 117,201 

Tons dumped for week.......... 122,773 149,463 

Tonnage waiting.. 10,000 10,000: 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Cars‘on hand 42 3-7.. eee 1,166 | a be 

Tons on hand !.2. #2205 eee 81,050 85,150 

Tons dumped for week.. 105,017 100,442 

Tonnage waiting. «26,123 1,49 

C. & O. Piers, N ewport News: 

Cars on hand)!.7! 22 Seeks 1,812 1,771 

‘Tons,on hand. -3.0 5 Ae 88,225 85.845 

Tons dumped for week.......... 129,121 98,493 

Tonnage waiting... oan 14,790 9. 475 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

Jan. 24 Jan. 31f 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$5.0 1 2Ge ae 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 -50@ 4.6 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.53 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.5 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 430 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.20 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90. 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70: 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2: Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age : 
Jan, 31¢ 


Cardiff: Jan. 24 
Admiralty, large... 27s.@27s.6d. 27s. 
Steam smalls... ... 16s.6d. 16s.6d. 

bi etteeees 
Best steams.. 8s.6d.@ 22s, 188.6 
Best gas.. ers Is.6d. G3 21s.6d. Lies 9d, 
Best Bunkers... .. Ae @19s. 18s.@ 19s. 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


At a meeting soon to be held, indus- 
trial leaders of the Birmingham district 
will inaugurate a movement for the 
formation of a local charter of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Carl Smith, 
from the Chicago offices of the national 
organization, will outline the work of 
the Council and assist in the formation 
of the local unit. 


The Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion plans to make extensive changes 
in its electrical equipment at Banner 
Mines, changing from a.c. to d.c. power 
and abandoning its local generating 
plant, power to be taken from the 
Alabama Power Co. Banner Mines is 
one of the largest operations of the 
company, convicts being employed in 
the production of coal. 


The Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, announces the appointment 
of E. D. McKinney as manager of the 
coal sales department. Mr. McKinney 
formerly was manager of sales and 
traffic manager for the Alabama Co., 
which was recently absorbed by the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., and is 
well known in industrial circles. As 
sales manager Mr. McKinney will han- 
dle the distribution of the entire output 
of the Alabama By-Product Corpora- 
tion and Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
recently merged with the former, which 
have very extensive operations, produc- 
ing practically every grade of steam 
and domestic fuel. 





COLORADO 


The Colorado coal mine inspector’s 
report has just been issued and shows 
the following increases in tonnage by 
counties in 1924 over 1923: Routt, 104,- 
136 tons; Weld (lignite fields), 79,177 
tons; Boulder (lignite fields), 46,083 
tons; Fremont, 85,537 tons, and Huer- 
fano, 33,583 tons. In other words, the 
Colorado production increased 141,774 
tons. The average number of men 
employed for the year is 12,621; num- 
ber of days worked per mine, 167.7. 





ILLINOIS 


The O’Gara Coal Co. has moved its 
entire accounting department from Chi- 
cago to the company’s office building 
at Harrisburg, which gave rise to a 
report that the whole headquarters of 
the company had moved. 


Although there was a blue cast to 
the appearance of the year 1924 in 
many coal quarters, the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co., of Chicago, operating the 
famous big Zeigler No. 1 and Zeigler 
No. 2 mines in Franklin County, can 
point to a roseate 1924 record. The out- 


put of the two mines was 33 per cent 
greater than that of 1923, totaling 
2,543,000 tons of coal. No. 1 mine 
produced 1,119,069 tons though it was 
shut down for repairs part of the sum- 
mer, and No. 2 mine produced 1,400,620 
tons. 


The Willis Coal & Mining Co.’s entire 
output of four mines in Randolph and 
Perry counties is now sold by the 
Ebony Coal Co., a sales concern organ- 
ized by the Willis people and headed by 
their director of sales, E. L. May. The 
Ebony Coal Co. has offices in St. Louis 
and Chicago. 


Thomas M. Dougherty, superintend- 
ent in charge of operations of the Old 
Ben Coal Corporation properties at 
Sesser and Rend City, has resigned and 
has accepted a similar position with 
the Black Star Mining Co. at Logan. 
He will move to the latter place and 
assume his new duties at once. 


Many mines in southern Illinois are 
to reopen for the balance of the winter, 
and perhaps longer, on the partnership 
plan. The miners at these mines have 
realized finally that their employers 
can never meet present-day competi- 
tion with the wage scale where it is 
and have in various localities signed 
up with*the operators to work for what 
they can get out of it. In some places 
the men are even going into the mines 
and pumping, cleaning up and doing 
general clean-up work without pay. In 
order to do this they must first get 
permission from the union. The amount 
they will receive after the mine has 
been started depends upon the profits 
of the products marketed. 


The Missouri Pacific R.R. is starting 
work on a new shortline road to run 
from’ Benton to McLeansboro. The 
road will handle freight and coal ship- 
ments only. The Missouri Pacific runs 
through the heart of the rich Franklin 
County fields. 


Judge C. B. Thomas, former referee 
in bankruptcy in East St. Louis, has 
resigned from seven Illinois receiver- 
ships, most of them involving coal com- 
panies assigned him by Judge George 
W. English in the U. S. District Court 
of eastern Illinois. These resignations 
followed the introduction of a resolu- 
tion in Congress by Representative 
Hawes, of St. Louis, asking for a fed- 
eral probe into the affairs of Judge 
English’s court. The resolution sug- 
gests irregularities. The coal company 
bankruptcies involved are those of the 
Southern Gem Coal Corp., the Southern 
Gen Coal Co., the Egyptian Coal & 
Mining Co., the Shedd Coal Co., the 
Chicago Fuel Co. and the Dodds Coal 
Co., all of which had been operating 
in Illinois. 


The C. B. & Q. R.R., with connec- 
tions into about sixty mines in the 
southern Illinois field, had a record- 
breaking November and December. Of 
the 719,885 tons handled in November, 
244,393 tons was bought for company 
fuel. The December figures exceeded 
this by 10 per cent according to an 
estimate. All records were broken on 
Dec. 22, when 1,600 cars were moved 
loaded. In November this road han- 
dled 55.2 per cent of the coal loaded 
at mines where other roads have entry 
in the entire field. 


Over 300 miners have gone to work 
at the Wasson Coal Co.’s No. 2 mine, 
at Carrier Mills, which has been idle 
for several months. This is the second 
mine to resume after long shutdowns. 
The Burr mine, at Carterville, with 
over 200 miners, has reopened also. 


The new town of Crawford has been 
plotted where the new Edgewood cutoff 
of the Illinois Central R.R. will cross 
the new extension of the Big Four from 
Harco to Paulton. At this point the 
Big Four will connect with the Marion 
& Eastern. Crawford is on the western 
edge of Saline County near Williamson 
County. It has a growing population 
and the new mine of the Harrisburg 
Coal Mining Co. is going down fast. 
There is much activity along the line of 
the new cut-off through the coal fields 
in this locality. 


The report of the hours worked and 
the tons hoisted in the Fifth and Ninth 
Illinois coal districts for 1924 shows 
that 21,447 fewer hours were worked 
and 2,252,324 fewer tons hoisted than 
in 1923. The total hours worked in 
1924 were 46,390, as against 67,827 
in 1923 and the total tons hoisted in 
1924 was 10,570,814 as compared with 
12,823,138 in 1923. Ninety per cent of 
the lost time and tonnage decrease is 
ascribed to “no market.” 


C. E. Parker, former secretary of the 
Chicago Collieries Co. and one of the 
directors, has resigned both positions to 
take over the recently purchased hold- 
ings of the Taylor-English Coal Co. at 
Catlin. 


INDIANA 


Albert C. Dally, 41, a state mine in- 
spector of Indiana, has been named to 
succeed the late Cairy Littlejohn as 
chief inspector of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mining. Dally has 
been an inspector in the department 
for five years. His home is in Knights- 
ville, near Brazil. He started work as 
a miner when 13 years old and re- 
mained in the same occupation until 
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he was named inspector. He is unde- 
cided as to who appoints his successor, 
although it is believed he makes the ap- 
pointment with the approval of the 
board. 


IOWA 


The: New Market Coal Co., New 
Market, is sinking a 200-ft. coal mine 
upon its property adjacent to that 
town. At 95 ft. rocks tesembling sea 
shell were found and at 105 ft. petrified 
wood was found. Pullman Bros. are 
the principal owners of the new mine. 





KANSAS 


Igniting exhaust from a gasoline en- 
gine at the small shaft mine of Octave 
Toussaint near Pittsburg set fire to 
the tipple, which was entirely destroyed, 
causing a loss of $2,000, on Jan. 22. 


The French Coal Co., with head- 
quarters in Pittsburg, capitalized at 
$75,000, has applied for a state charter. 
It will develop a large tract of strip 
coal land east of Scammon. A shovel 
outfit will be moved from Montrose, 
Mo., to this location and it is expected 
to have the mine in operation by May 1. 
A. H. French, one of the principal stock- 
holders, will be the active manager. 
Other men interested in the project are 
J. J. and R. G. Nesch, owners of the 
Pittsburg Paving Brick Co. 


Mayer Coal Co. mine No. 7 near 
Weir, has been leased to Arthur Hook, 
of Weir. The mine formerly was the 
Fidelity Coal Co., No. 7. It was pur- 
chased by the Mayer company several 
years ago. It employs sixty-five men. 


The Mulberry Shovel Co., composed 
of Mulberry and Arcadia men, has 
leased a large tract of land north of 
Arcadia and will begin strip-mining 
operations as soon as it can get a 
shovel onto the ground. This and sev- 
eral neighboring tracts, several thou- 
sand acres in all, are now being figured 
on as suitable for shovel opération. 
This section is immediately north of 
the Crawford County field that is now 
under full development. 
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KENTUCKY 


The Hawley McIsaacs Coal Co. under 
contract with the Link-Belt Co. has 
rebuilt a tipple at its Morrison strip 
operation at Centertown, the plant re- 
suming operation on Jan. 19 and 
getting out 28 cars on Jan. 21, with 
prespects of forty cars soon. Its 
Kershaw strip pit has been down on 
account of water and bad operating 
conditions. 


Judge Charles H. Bush, of Hopkins- 
ville, sitting as special judge in the 
Muhlenberg Circuit Court, at Green- 
ville, on Jan. 21, dismissed appeals of 
about fifty union miners, in forcible 
detainer cases, appealed from decision 
of the county judge, where coal com- 
panies had filed detainer suits to force 
union men out of company homes, 
when the men refused to work or 
vacate. There were numerous other 
cases that were not appealed. 


It is reported from Owensboro, that 
a number of mines that had been down 
since last April in the Muhlenburg 
County field have resumed non-union, 
with from 46 to 100 workers, and 5 to 
10 guards each. There has been no 
trouble experienced, and the success of 
the operating companies is attracting 
more labor to the operations and in- 
fluencing additional operators in start- 
ing their mines. Among mines which 
have gone non-union lately are the W. 
G. Duncan & Sons mine, Luzerne; 
Greenville Coal Co., Powderly; the 
Oakland Mines, Oakland, and _ the 
Liberty Gibraltar, Dovey, Brownie, Pa- 
cific, Rogers Brothers, Black Diamond, 
Wickliffe and Jim Thompson mines. 





MISSOURI 


A “Buy-Missouri-coal” campaign has 
been started by cities and towns in 
those sections of the state where Mis- 
souri coal can successfully compete on 
a price basis with other coals entering 
Missouri. Seventeen communities were 


represented at an organization meeting 
of the Missouri Mined Coal Association 
in Kansas City during January. 


The 





Shoot! 


When the photographer decided to take this picture of the store and office of the 


Pemberton Coal & Coke Co., at Big Stick, W 
pened to be in the neighborhood, and some not 
better with a little life in it, so a dozen of them 


Va., most of the young ’uns who hap- 
so young, thought that it would look 
lined up and looked pretty, 
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organization has employed F. B. Lam- 
son as secretary at $200 a month and a 
stenographer-assistant at $75 to flood 
such communities with propaganda 
showing the embarrassed condition of 
both miners and operators in those 
regions. The secretary will strive to 
get state and local institutions to buy 
Missouri coal and will labor otherwise 
to win business for Missouri coal. 


An effort is being made to reopen 
the mine of the Assumption Coal Mining 
Co. A bond issue to raise $10,000 to 
put the mine in operating condition has 
been discussed by stockholders and 
citizens of Assumption. 





OHIO 


W. W. Rice, who has been sales man- 
ager for the Philadelphia & Cleveland 
Coal Co., rail and river operators, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, has _ re- 
signed. 


In the annual election of officers in 
the Fifth subdistrict of Ohio, an offi- 
cial tabulation of the vote shows that 
Frank Ledvinka, candidate for re- 
election as president, had a margin of 
only 357 votes over J. J. Hoge and of 
less than 600 over Robert Farmer. John 
Cinque was elected vice-president over 
Carl Ryan and Frank Blahovec by sub- 
stantial pluralities and W. T. Roberts 
was elected secretary-treasurer over 
Joseph O’Grady, John Gross and Wil- 
liam Kennedy by substantial pluralities. 
Two years ago Ledvinka defeated Hoge 
for the presidency by a four to one ma- 
jority. 

Despite protests from Gordon D. 
Rowe, Cincinnati smoke inspector, the 
Longview State Hospital will continue 
to use Ohio mined coal under orders 
from Governor A. J. Donahey. The 
inspector protested on the ground of 
the smoke nuisance and correspondence 
between the Governor’s office and Cin- 
cinnati city officials ensued. 


Woodruff, Massey & White and the 
Tuttle Coal Corporation have moved 
their Cincinnati offices from the Dixie 
Terminal to the tenth floor of the First 
National Bank Building. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The report of the giant power survey 
board will shortly be made to the Legis- 
lature which is not expected to appro- 
priate any iarge sum for its contin- 
uance. 


A new colliery on the southern fringe 
of the anthracite region which will be 
less than 100 miles from Philadelphia 
was assured recently at a parley be- 
tween officials of the Sherman Coal Co. 
and the Lehigh Valley R.R. The rail- 
road has agreed to extend its tracks 
to the new plant and the coal company 
will erect a modern breaker. The 
breaker is to be the “last word” in 
construction. It is believed there are 
several million tons of coal in the un- 
developed tract. 


Citizens of Bellefonte and vicinity are 
fearful that they will be the losers of 
approximately $150,000 which they paid 
for preferred stock in the Blanchard- 
McShannon Coal Co., organized a year 
ago to open mining operations at 
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Courtesy Oolorado Fuel & Iron Oo. 


Improvements at Office of a Colorado Coal Mine 


These two views show the results of recent efforts at beautification th F 
of the Fremont mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Florence, Coli Phphrer hy 


Karthaus by the stripping process. A 
petition has been filed with the district 
court asking for the appointment of a 
receiver and it has developed since 
that thousands of shares of common 
stock have been distributed without the 
knowledge, it is alleged, of the pre- 
ferred holders of stock. The company 
paid one dividend and the first intima- 
tion that the company was not working 
on a paying basis came when it was 
found that costly machinery purchased 
had not been paid for. 


The new $100,000 coal dock recently 
installed in the Rutherford yards of the 
Philadelphia & Reading company was 
given a trial recently. The dock is said 
to be the latest word in coal handling 
and it has already been inspected by 
numerous coal dealers and mining offi- 
cials. 


All mines of the Johnstown division 
of the Bethlehem Mines Corporation are 
operating at the present time to fur- 
nish fuel for the Cambria steel plant in 
Johnstown. An increase of 20 per cent 
in’ output is noted in the past month. 
Mines in the division are the Cambria 
at Johnstown, Wehrum and Slick- 
ville. 


A suit has been filed in the Clearfield 
County court by Attorney Bell Boulton 
on behalf of J. J. Kintner, erstwhile 
attorney for the United Mine Workers 
in District No. 2, seeking $5,360, a 
balance of $10,000 claimed for counsel 
fees. Kintner sets forth in his bill of 
particulars that he was hired on March 
31, 1922, as general counsel for the 
officers of the union. In pursuance of 
his duties, he appeared in at least 
thirty-five equity suits, in six different 
counties, represented the district before 
the Supreme Court in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and twice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Fees and 
amounts to cover expenses at various 
times received by Mr. Kintner totaled 
$4,640, and he brings suit for the bal- 
ance claimed. 


A transaction said to have involved 
$3,000,000 was concluded at Philadel- 
phia when the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. bought 372 acres of anthracite land 
at Shamokin from the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. for developing purposes. This 
will be worked by the Cameron colliery, 
at the west of the borough, an anthra- 
cite operation for more than a half 
century. 


Another independent anthracite oper- 
ation known as “Tickle Back,” which 
was financed by Philadelphia interests, 
will pass out of existence following the 
refusal of the Philadelphia & Reading 


Coal & Iron Co. to grant a lease on 
property adjoining the present holding 
near the “D” office at Shamokin. It is 
one of the largest independent opera- 
tions in the Mount Carmel section. 


The Hazle Brook Coal Co., of Hazle- 
ton, has learned that its Lykens Valley 
vein is pinching out at its Mid-Valley 
operations near Mt. Carmel. The vein 
at first became dirty and is now prac- 
tically gone. As a result the company 
has been forced to discharge fifty men 
who with others were working the vein. 
The vein was one of the main arteries 
of supply for the Mid-Valley No. 1 and 
No. 2 collieries. The new Raven Run 
breaker, recently built and electrically 
equipped throughout, will be placed in 
full operation within a short time and 
the Mid-Valley breakers of the com- 
pany will be abandoned. It is expected 
that the new breaker will have a capac- 
ity sufficient to handle all Mid-Valley 
coal. 

The day following his election as 
president of the Woodward local, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., United Mine Workers, 
Michael Evelock was discharged. The 
colliery foreman stated following the 
union president’s discharge, that Eve- 
lock was found smoking a cigarette in 
the mines. The operation is a highly 
gaseous one, and smoking was pro- 
hibited under penalty of discharge. 


Edgewood Park, used as a baseball 
field in Shamokin for a number of 
years, may soon be a thing of the past. 
The Susquehanna Collieries Co. in the 
near future intends to start mining 
operations under the property. The 
coal will be run to the Cameron breaker. 
The company has announced, however, 
that efforts will be made to save the 
park from being damaged by mine 
caves. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. has about completed the work 
of cutting out the coal at the bottom 
on the West Side Slope in the Alaska 
mines, preparatory to erecting a new 
and up to date hospital at this point. 
It will be fully equipped and will be 
modern in every respect. 


Another decade has been added to 
the life of the old Buck Run colliery, 
at Minersville. J. B. Neale, president 
of the Buck Run company, has renewed 
a lease with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., which will enable 
the company to mine thousands of tons 
of coal from the old Thomaston work- 
ings. The Buck Run company has 
been mining on the Thomaston tract 
for many years but there are huge 
deposits of coal still untouched, and 
these, under the new agreement, will 
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be made available for mining. The 
company also is engaged in huge strip- 
ping operations above the Crystal 
Water Co.’s dam at Minersville. 


UTAH 


A special committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation by R. 8S. Lewis, 
president of the Utah section of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, has reported 
that the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the operations of the coal mines of 
the state are adequate and among the 
most stringent in any state. The com- 
mittee consisted of Daniel Harrington, 
formerly in the Federal Bureau of 
Mines; Otto Herres of the United 
States Fuel Co., and B. W. Dyer, chicf 
mining inspector for Utah. 


J. E. Pettit, superintendent of the 
Panther mine, United States Fuel Co. 
and one time State Mine Inspector for 
Utah, and Leo Kinney, chief clerk at 
the Mohrland mine of this company, are 
members of the State Legislature now 
in session. 


Coal production by Utah mines in 
December, 1924, totaled 508,312 tons, 
compared with the following totals in 
the corresponding month of previous 
years: 405,635 tons in 1923, 494,197 tons 
in 1922, 282,379 tons in 1921 and 
526,155 tons in 1920. Output in 1924 
was 4,463,704 tons; compared with 
4,750,377 tons in 1923, 4,992,008 tons 
in 1922, 4,090,395 tons in 1921 and 
6,004,788 tons in 1920. 


The application of the National Coal 
R.R. for permission to construct a line 
in Carbon County to connect with 
the main line of the Utah Ry. will be 
heard in the immediate future by the 
Public Utilities Commission. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Double tracking of the Tug Fork 
branch of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
will be undertaken at once between 
Havaco and Gary, W. Va., a distance 
of three and a half miles, in order to 
permit of a larger movement of coal 
from the Gary mines of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., where produc- 
tion has been steadily increasing re- 
cently. The railroad company plans to 
put a force of 75 men to work at once. 


The committee on Mines and Mining 
of the House of Delegates of West 
Virginia will consist of the following 
members according to an announcement 
by Speaker Keatley: E. M. Tutwiler, of 
Fayette County (chairman); H. H. 
Andrews, of Boone; R. Marsh Dean, of 
Mineral; H. A. Bartlett, of Marion; 
Simon Solins, of McDowell; C. L. Hea- 
berlin, of Raleigh County; Wallace C. 
Morgan, of Wyoming County, Harry 
Weiss, of Ohio County; James L. Deu- 
ley, of Brooke County; Harold B. 
McCrum, of Preston County; J. E. Hall, 
of Mingo County; W. C. Turley, of 
Logan County; Ben B. Brown, of 
Kanawha County; R. R. Lockhart, of 
Clay County, and C. C. Brammer, of 
Mercer County. Mr. Tutwiler, the 
chairman, is general store manager of 
the New River company, the largest 
company operating in the New River 
field. R. Marsh Dean is a well known 
operator of Mineral, having been chosen 
at a special election to succeed the late 
William Farris, of Mineral. 
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WYOMING 


The Union Pacific Coal Co. inaugu- 
rated a new system of co-operative 
mine inspection recently. Each mine 
will be inspected quarterly by a com- 
mittee of three composed of two miners 
and the safety engineer or a represen- 
tative. One miner is to be chosen and 
paid by the United Mine Workers, 
while the other is to be a union man 
chosen and paid by the company. The 
findings of these committees will go 
directly to President McAuliffe and will 
contain recommendations for such new 
safety measures as the committee finds 
necessary. 


CANADA 


The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. has 
started to warm up its battery of coke 
ovens at Fernie, preparatory to re- 
starting the manufacture of coke. The 
ovens have been idle for four years, 
but the improved conditions since the 
men entered into the new wage contract 
have enabled the company to compete 
with other coal fields in the production 
of coke for the near-by smelters and 
for domestic purposes. Conditions at 
Coal Creek and at Fernie have been 
more prosperous since the men seceded 
from the United Mine Workers and 
formed the British Columbia Miners’ 
Association than they have been at any 
time in the last decade. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Western Canada Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Calgary re- 
cently, John Shanks, general manager 
for Brazeau Collieries, at Nordegg, was 
elected president; George Kellock, gen- 
eral manager for the McGillivray Coal 
& Coke Co., at Coleman, first vice- 
president and William McVeigh, gen- 
eral manager for the Elgin Coal Co., 
at Drumheller, second vice-president. 


The Conciliation Board to investigate 
the dispute in the Cape Breton coal 
fields is to go ahead, according to word 
from Ottawa. J. M. Winfield, manager 
of the Maritime Telephone Co., Halifax, 
N. S., will be the third member and 
chairman of the board. James Mur- 
dock, Minister of Labor, stated that the 
board would do all possible to bring 
about a settlement. 


The total coal production of British 
Columbia for the year 1923 was 
2,542,987 tons. It is estimated that the 
total production for the year 1924 will 
be 2,095,648 tons. This represents a 
decrease of 447,339 tons, the loss being 
due chiefly to the long strike experi- 
enced in the Crows Nest Pass coal fields. 
The Vancouver Island collieries are 
expected to produce a‘total of 1,475,171 
tons this year, or 99,492 tons less than 
in 1923. The output in 1923 was 
179,990 tons less than in 1922. This 
steady decline indicates that fuel oil 
competition is having a_ destructive 
effect on coal. The Nicola-Princeton 
district is expected to just about hold 
its own with 228,356 tons. The Crows 
Nest Pass district, which last year 
produced 740,531 tons, figures very 
little in this year’s production statis- 
tics. In northern British Columbia the 
Telkwa mines still are producing for 
a few months in the year with a view 
largely to meet the winter domestic re- 
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quirements of the city of Prince Rupert 
with about 1,081 tons. 


Emphatic denials of the existence of 
any combine among coal operators or 
dealers handling Alberta coal, have 
been given by officials of three Edmon- 
ton companies who appeared before the 
Campbell Commission at its Edmonton 
sitting during the first week in Janu- 
ary. The commission, which opened 
hearings in Winnipeg six weeks ago, 
was appointed to investigate the alle- 
gations of A. B. Hudson, a Winnipeg 
dealer and others, that there was in 
existence a combine which controlled 
prices and dictated that some dealers 
should not handle Alberta coal. Evi- 
dence given in Edmonton showed that 
Mr. Hudson could buy all the Alberta 
coal he wanted if he paid for it on the 
usual terms, and that there was no 
organization which dictated anything to 
the Alberta operators. The fact that 
a certain few Winnipeg dealers had had 
their supplies curtailed, was explained 
by a number of “n.s.f.” checks which 
had been received. 








Traffic 


C. & O. Coal Traffic Gains Steadily 


In 1924 the Chesapeake & Ohio trans- 
ported 42,913,886 tons of coal, or more 
than in any year in the history of the 
road. In 1922 the C. & O. hauled about 
25,000,000 tons and in the following 
year movement had climbed to nearly 
33,000,000 tons. The management of 
the road have set as their objective 
5,000,000 tons a month or 60,000,000 
tons a year. Tonnage originated as 


follows: Logan, 16,659 tons; New 
River, 7,468,170 tons; Winding Gulf, 
2,383,630 tons; Kanawha, 5,856,270 


tons; Coal River, 3,478,290 tons; Ken- 
tucky, 5,170,141 tons; Long Fork, 1,- 
329,490 tons; Millers Creek, 486,740 
tons, and A. C. & I. Ry., 81,650 tons. 


The following changes have been an- 
nounced on the New York Central 
Lines, East. D. E. Gelatt promoted 
from general coal agent to assistant 
freight traffic manager; Allan Mc- 
Michael from coal freight agent to gen- 
eral coal agent; George E. Taylor, for- 
merly division freight agent at Corning, 
N. Y., succeeds Mr. McMichael as coal 
freight agent, all having headquarters 
at New York. 








Association Activities 





The annual meeting of the Northeast 
Kentucky Coal Association held at the 
Ventura Hotel at Ashland, Ky., on Jan. 22, 
was unusually well attended and a great 
deal of interest manifested. The report of 
the executive committee was submitted at 
the afternoon session and the year’s work 
mapped out. President C. W. Connor, gen- 
eral manager of the Elkhorn & Shelby 
Creek Coal Co., presided. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, Cad- 
walader Jones of the By-Products Coal Co. 
of Wheelwright; First Vice-President, J. 
J. Fluck, Elkhorn Coal Mining Co. of 
Weeksbury; Second Vice-President, C. H. 
Beidenmiller, Glogora Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Treasurer, M. M. White, Sr., 
Colonial Coal & Coke Co., Prestonburg. 
The executive committee consists of the 
four officers named, together with the out- 
going president, C. W. Connor, and R. C, 
Thomas, of the North-East Coal Co., Paints- 
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ville, and James P. Salisburg, Blue Beaver 
Elkhorn Fuel Co., Prestonburg. Cc. Ss. 
Neekamp was re-elected as secretary and 
F. KE. Durham as statistician. 





Obituary 





Walter F. Upson, aged 75, a well known 
coal operator, died at Newark, Ohio, Jan. 
23, after a short illness. He operated the 
Dixie mines in Perry County, Ohio, and his 
sons took up the work for the past few 
years when he retired from active business. 





New Companies 





The Octo Coal Co. of Sullivan, Ind., was 
incorporated Jan. 25 for the purpose of 
mining coal. The company has a capital 
stock of $10,000 and the incorporators are 
O. Steel, EK. H. Dugger and George C. Hud- 
son, 


The Watters-Kelly Morris Co., Dellroy, 
Ohio, has been chartered with an authorized 
capital of $50,000 to operate and develop 
coal mines and lands. TT. F. Watters, C. 
F. Morris, R. B. Meade, T. Lee and M. 
Schauer are the incorporators. 


The Firestone Coal Mining Co. was in- 
corporated Jan. 24 at Boonville, Ind., with 
a capital stock of 600 shares of no par 
value stock to do a general mining busi- 
ness. The incorporators are Henry G. 
Bocteeds Charles L. Hart and Philip Lutz, 
sg 


The Keeley Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated at Dugger, Ind., with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to mine and deal in coal. 
The directors are E. H. Smith, R. M. Teas- 
ley, J. L. Story, Ralph Moore and Oscar 


The Black Crystal Mining Co. has been 
organized in Indianapolis, Ind., with a capi- 
tal stock of 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock to do a mining business. The di- 
rectors are L. P. Robinson, T. S. Hood and 
Henry L. Hilkene, all of Indianapolis. 





Coming Meetings 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators Association. 
Annual meeting Feb. 9, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, D. F. Hurd, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New. York City. 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operaters’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 16, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16, 17 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 
safety measures. Benedict Shubart, secre- 
penta eeu 520 Boston Bldg., Denver, 

olo. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St, New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 

British Columbia Division of Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Sixth 
annual meeting Feb. 18-20, Vancouver, 
B. C. Secretary, H. Mortimer Lamb, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 


lurgy. Annual meeting March 4-6, Ottawa, 
Can. Sec. Geo. C. Mackenzie, Montreal. 
Que., Can. 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. Annual meeting March 11, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Secretary, P. H. Penna, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Rpringtets 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. ecretary 
Cc. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 
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New Equipment 





New Starter Designed for 
Fynn-Weichsel Motor 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has developed a line 
of starters for use with Fynn-Weichsel 
a.c. motors. The design of these start- 
ers takes care of cutting out resistance 
simultaneously in each of the two sec- 
ondary windings found in this type of 
motor. 

The small handle extending outside of 
the inclosure provides a safe and con- 
venient means of tripping the latch 
which holds the starting lever in the 
running position, thus allowing it to re- 
turn to the “off”? position. No voltage 





—— 








Manually Operated Starter 
This complete unit is mounted with the 
necessary grid resistance to properly start 
small motors. 


and overload release features are ob- 
tained by using with the starter, as 
described, a magnetic contactor and 
- overload movement. An electrical in- 
terlock is provided so that in the event 
of voltage failure, the contactor opens 
and the manually-operated starter must 
be returned to the starting position be- 
fore the contactor can again be closed. 
The face-plate starter is made for 
motors up to and including 50 hp. and 
all voltages. 

For motors of larger capacity than 
suitably can be controlled on the face- 











plate type starter, as described, a drum 
construction has been developed. The 
standard features of design are used 
with non-stubbing stationary fingers 
and revolving contacts mounted on in- 
sulated square steel shaft—all parts 
being readily accessible. A deadman’s 


Made Safe by 
Relays 
A primary mag- 
netic contractor and 
overload relay is 
-used with this out- 
fit) tow protect at 
against abnormal 
surges or overloads. 


Service Wire Bracket Can Be 
Easily Installed 


A wire support for electric light, 
telephone and radio aerial wires has 
recently been developed by W. H. Pearl 


Gre 


Wire Bracket Made of Few Barts 


The simple hook used with this bracket 
makes it easy to install it, either on wood 
or on brick buildings. The yoke consists of 
two malleable castings, which are locked in 
position by the screw-hook. 


Co., 425 Harmon St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
This device consists of but few parts 
and is easy to install. A screw-hook on 








Interior View of Drum-Type Controller 
When large Fynn-Weichsel motors are employed a special type drum-type controller 


is used. 


This equipment provides even deadman protection. 
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handle is furnished which must be held 
down by the operative when starting. 
Pushing this lever down provides an 
auxiliary contact for closing the pri- 
mary contactor. If the drum-controller 
lever is not held down until the final 
running point is reached, the magnetic 
contactor will open. If the motor is up 
to speed and the contactor opens, the 
drum must be returned to the “off” po- 
sition before the contactor can again 
be closed. The primary contactor and 
overload relay panel are shown in the 
inclosing cabinet, the door of which is 
open. 





the end of the bracket may be turned 
with a screw-driver or pair of pliers 
and the unit which consists of a knob 
and yoke may be hung on. When used 
with an expansion shield the bracket 
can be installed on brick walls. It may 
also be used as a tree insulator for 
general utility purposes. 

The yoke is made of two malleable 
castings which are thoroughly shearar- 
dized. The knobs are entirely covered 
with glaze, so that they will not absorb 
moisture. 


Hammers Heavily or Lightly 
Running at Full Speed 


An air-cushioned hammer, which is 
different from anything that has gone 
before in the way of helve hammer con- 
struction, has recently been placed on 
the market by the Beaudry Co., Everett, 
Mass. 

The hammer hee no rubber bumpers, 
being cushioned entirely by air. This 
construction has several advantages. 
Little floor space is required for the 
machine and it can be operated either 
by a belt or by a motor directly 
geared to the flywheel without the use 
of any intermediate clutches or belts. 

This machine will deliver its lightest 
tap or its heaviest blow at full speed, 
which means practically doubling the 
daily production. The strength of the 
blow is regulated, as heretofore, by sim- 
ply applying more or less pressure on 
the foot treadle. This variation does 
not change the speed of the hammer 
but simply the strength of the blow and 
enables the operative to obtain light, 
quick blows which are so essential in 
finishing any forging. 

When at rest the hammer is at its 
top stroke helve elevated and the dies 
are apart ready to receive the work. 
It gets into instant action at full speed 
and no time is lost. Its first blow is 
just as powerful as any of the succeed- 
ing ones and in addition it has this 
peculiar feature of enabling the opera- 
tive to strike one full, positive blow 
the same as can be obtained under a 
drop hammer and after delivering same 
the hammer helve ascends to its pre- 
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Hammers Strike Light Blows at Full Speed 


This self-contained machine compresses its Own air. 
A rotary valve regulates the force of the 


pressed and in the other it is distributed. 
blow struck by the hammer. 


vious position at the top of its stroke. 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
the hammer is a self-contained unit, 
compressing its own air and depending 
on no outside supply. The hammer con- 
sists of a well-designed, semi-inclosed 
frame within which, cast in one piece, 
are two cylinders. In one cylinder the 
air is compressed and in the other it 
is distributed and used for actuating 
the hammer helve. 

The rotary valve, operated by the 
treadle, is located between the two 
cylinders for regulating the amount of 
air and controlling the blow. The 





Safety Ratchet for Control 
Of Ascending Trips 


Where cars are being hoisted up a 
slope, either individually or in trips, it 
is frequently advisable to provide a 
safety ratchet of some type to make 
it impossible for the cars to run back 
down the slope if an accident happens 
to the hoisting medium. This is true 
not only where the cars are being 
hoisted by a rope, but. also if they are 
being pulled up the slope by means of a 
locomotive, or are being fed up the 
slope by means of some type of car 
haul or car feeder. 

In the past, quite a number of make- 
shift rear control horns have been de- 
signed, usually being made on the job 
or fabricated out of structural steel in 
some way that would “get by.” 

In order to take care of this prob- 





Spur shown down fo 
Mlustrate maximum 
clearance 


In one cylinder air is com- 


power plant is entirely separate from 
the main frame and is readily remov- 
able. The hammer helve is adjustable 
for varying thicknesses of stock and 
the anvil is entirely separate from the 
main frame casting. 

The pivot of the helve consists of 
hardened steel centers easily adjustable 
and affording means for entirely elimi- 
nating side play of the dies so that they 
may always register with each other, 
giving perfect alignment and making 
this particularly satisfactory for die 
work. The hammer is built in four 
sizes, from 40 to 200 lb. in weight. 





lem, the Car-Dumper and Equipment 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has a safety ratchet 
for rear control. This consists of a 
series of self-contained units, which 
can be bolted end to end, as indicated 
by the drawing. The individual spurs 
can be placed in this casting in a few 
minutes and locked, as illustrated, by 
a single blow with a small hammer. 
They can be removed with equal ease. 








Recent Patents 





Coal-Dust Eliminator; 1,503,870. Edwin 
Ball and James M. McHugh, Birmingham, 
Ala, Aug: .5,)1924. ‘Filed Jan. 17, 1923); 
serial No. 613,276. 

Step-Washing Plant for Ash, Coal, ete.; 
1,508,876. Ernst Bongardt, Hersfeld, Ger- 
many. Aug. 5, 1924. Filed. May 5, 1923; 


serial No. 636,948. 


Coal-Screening 
George S. 


Apparatus; 1,502,954. 
Jaxon, Huntington, W. Va., as- 





“Base casting 


The Watkins Safety Ratchet for Rear Control 


Because this device is made of a few simple parts it is easy to repair and operate. 
A single blow with a small hammer is all that is necessary to lock the individual spurs 
after they have been placed in position in the casting. 


ee 
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signor to the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 5, 1924. Filed Sept. 16, 1922; serial 
No. 588,520. 


Coal-Cutting Machine; 1,503,992. Matthew 
S. Moore, London, Eng., assignor to Cow- 
lishaw, Walker & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
Aug. 5, 1924. Filed Jan. 24, 1923; serial 
No. 614,571. 


Mine Shovel; 1,504,427. Robert S. But- 
ler, Joplin, Mo. Aug. 12, 1924. Filed Oct. 
a eee serial No. 416,175. Renewed June 








Publications Received 





The Origin and Constitution of Coal, by 
Reinhardt Thiessen. Preprint of Vol.. XIX 
of the Proceedings and Collections of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
paikes Berne. Pa. Pp. 44; 6x9 in.; illus- 
rated. 


Annual Report of Julius Klein, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ended June. 
30, 1924. Pp. 66; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Electrical Drafting and Design, by Calvin 
C. Bishop. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. Pp. 166; 
6x9 in.; diagrams, tables and charts. Price, 
$2. A practical book on electrical drafting 
and design covering the work that has to 
be done in the office of an engineer, a con- 
tractor or power company. 


Substation Operation, by Edwin Kurtz. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inec., 870 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Pp. 261; 5#x8 in.; 
illustrated. Price, $2.50. Discusses station 
layout and wiring, machines and auxiliary 
apparatus, operating procedure, keeping of 
station records, purpose and methods of 
testing circuits, use and care of safety 
equipment, and the principles of accident 
prevention and first aid. 

The Mineral Industry, edited by G. A. 
Roush. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Pp. 887; 
6x9 in. Price, $12. 

A.S.T.M. Standards, 1924. 
ciety for Testing Materials, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 1230; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated, This book is published trien- 
nially and contains all of the standards of 
the society in their latest revised form. 
Price, $11 in cloth and $12.50 in half 
leather binding. 


American So- 
1315 Spruce 





Trade Literature 





Armstrong Shuveloder. Nordberg Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Four-page folder 
describing and illustrating the operation of 
this machine. 


Are Welding and Cutting Manual. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ‘ 
Bulletin Y-2007. Pp. 127; illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams and charts. The 
volume is divided into three parts; the first 
is devoted to general information on are 
welding, the second to a training course for 
operatives, and the third gives a number 
of applications of are welding. 


Monitor Edgewound Resistors. The 
Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bulletin 67. Describes the adaptation of 
the resistor for use on electric trucks, 
tractors and mine locomotives. 


High-Temperature Insulation. The Ce- 
lite Products Co., Chicago, Ill. This is 
the same lecture given by this company last 
year with more definite information added 
on methods of determining heat flow 
through high-temperature walls composed 
of various materials. The book has 12 pp.; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


24-Hour Concrete. The Atlas Lumnite 
Cement Co., New York City. Pp. 31; 6 x 9 
in.; illustrated. Information is given on 
the making of full strength 28-day con- 
crete in 24 hours. 


Electric Equipment for Cranes. General 
Hlectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
48,732. Pp. 35; 8 x 10 in.; illustrated. Dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly, with par-. 
ticular reference to crane motors and con- — 
trol, brakes, etc. Information is given on 
operating characteristics and types of 
standard motors are listed. 


Marion Gulf Stream Water Heater. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., 
Marion, Ind. Four-page folder describing 
and illustrating the heater; also contains 
prices. 


_ The Hardinge Co., New York City, in its’ 
catalog No: 138 and Bulletin No. 17 
describes the use of the Hardinge mill for 
pulverizing limestone and similar materials 
for dusting coal mines, 
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Who Dress the Part Will Live It Also 


T IRREGULARLY frequent intervals business 
association officials exhort their fellows to take a 
more active interest in politics and so cure “the horrible 
mess” into which Washington has plunged the nation. 
The soundness of the general principle so advocated 
needs no exposition. The only debatable question is 
how this interest shall be manifested. Shall business 
men compete for political preferment or shall they 
become leaders of a public opinion that will make the 
politicians truly responsive to the real needs of the 
country? The thought that we can manage our neigh- 
bor’s business better than he can is not confined to the 
professional reformers. Fortunately, most of us are 
so occupied by the inescapable demands of our work 
that our zeal for busybodyism is held in close restraint. 
But service in Congress seems to break the repressive 
bonds: freed from running a business of his own, the 
politician finds ample scope for the exercise of his 
desires to meddle with the business of others. For this 
reason, more constructive good can be accomplished 
and the opportunities for dangerous mischief will be 
considerably lessened if business men strive for public, 
rather than political, leadership. 


Kansas City Takes a Step 

HEN NEWS COMES that Kansas City retailers 

have formed a “coal court,’’ we take hope. There 
is wisdom behind the plan adopted in that city and 
agreed to. by nearly every owner of a retail yard. The 
plan calls for the creation at once of a “court” composed 
of retailers with the city sealer of weights and measures 
as chairman or chief justice. Every sort of complaint 
that a householder can bring against a retailer, will get 
a hearing by this court. If the charges have any seem- 
ing foundation whatever, the retailer is haled before 
this court of his peers and gets a trial—by men who 
know all the tricks by which dishonest retailers have 
fooled police courts in the past. Also the court knows 
all the handicaps under which an honest retailer labors 
and can give them their proper consideration—a thing 
which few police courts can do. 

Furthermore, cases will be heard in private, which 
may or may not be a good thing, but it will at least 
keep some of the troubles of coal out of the public eye. 
We sincerely hope that this feature of the “coal court” 
- will not encourage even the slightest deviation from 
strict administration of justice, for in this strictness 
lies the whole hope of the project. Without it, public 
confidence—the one great thing this court should win 
and hold—will be lost and the tribunal will rot of its 
own impotence. The city sealer’s threat of police court 
prosecution will help to make the court do its job 
effectively. 

Here is an opportunity in a small way for coal to 
prove that it can handle its own difficulties. The 


country has been crying for a demonstration of this 
power. Various efforts to set up and operate coal boards 
of arbitration in some sections have been somewhat 
encouraging and have settled a number of disputes 
between retailers and jobbers and between jobbers and 
producers before these disputes got into court. But 
this Kansas City venture gets a little bit closer down to 
the great American householder himself, and we hope it 
succeeds so well that the idea will spread. The plan is 
already being considered in St. Louis. 


Eyeing the Wheat Pit 


T IS OFTEN and truthfully said that the farmer is 

at the foundation of our national prosperity and when 
the farmer has money the country buys everything— 
including coal. Therefore it is of great and encourag- 
ing interest to the coal industry to note the general 
stability of things agricultural. With the value of 
farm products $9,500,000,000 in 1924 as compared with 
$8,727,000,000 in 1923 and only $7,816,000,000 in 1922, 
it is increasingly evident that if the farmer is not 
sitting on top of the world, he is occupying a com- 
fortable ledge pretty close to that eminence. So we 
can look into 1925 with good cheer. 

But what is this that is going on in the great 
Chicago wheat pit, center of the food market of the 
world? Grain prices have been steadily climbing in 
that trading mart, and last week attracted the atten- 
tion of the world when wheat went to $2.05—a stag- 
gering price. Some say it is an inflated value and 
must drop because there is too much wheat in the world 
to sustain it. Others equally well informed declare 
there is a shortage in so many of the world grain 
markets that the price is justified. Meantime, with 
wheat over the excessive two dollar mark, flour takes 
a jump and there is an immediate worry lest bread 
will jump too. When bread jumps there is great talk 
of the cost of living. And so industry moves through 
its inevitable circle. 

Other values have been steadily increasing through 
the fall, to help sustain this wheat increase. The 
stock markets have been uniformly bullish since Nov. 5, 
1924, and trading in everything has been rapid. Is 
there enough basis for all this inflation to give it per- 
manent and substantial basis? That is what the coal 
man wants to know as he sees wheat reach $2.05 
and thinks of the benefit to the farmer—and the re- 
sultant effect that benefit is going to have all down the 
line through the coal-burning industry. It is certain that 
the farmers who have sold this $2.05 wheat got at least 
$1.30 for it. Many got $1.50. And the money is in 
their jeans. This alone gives 1925 a most hopeful start 
even though price fluctuations in the Chicago wheat pit 
may be wide during the next month or so. It is to be 
hoped the movement henceforth will be sufficiently 


downward to stave off a burst in the cost of food. But 
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it can hardly be enough downward to turn.a bright 
1925 prospect into a dull 1925 conclusion. These farm 
prices mean better coal business. 





Popular Pressure 


ENSURE and investigation are the inevitable por- 

tion of the manufacturer or producer of an essen- 
tial article of commerce. Recognition of that fact may 
as well come early as late, for explanations never do 
much to lift the burden from the industry. They all 
have their items of weakness, and the best way to 
make them is by having nothing whatever to explain. 
Consequently it is well to take the chiding of the public 
in as cheerful a spirit as possible and meet the criticism 
in as constructive a manner as existing conditions will 
permit. 

One of the frequent charges is that mines are unsafe. 
Surely the least we can do to meet those charges is to 
make accidents as infrequent as possible. If the prog- 
ress of reducing the fatalities from roof falls is slow 
and uncertain we at least can remedy those which are 
caused by gas and dust explosions and so rid ourselves 
of the condemnation in which almost everyone indulges 
when his morning paper records another mine explosion. 
If the cure is expensive we can reduce its unfavorable 
effect on our balance sheets by arranging for uniform 
legislation that will make that cure a burden on all 
coal production and so provide us with an ability to 
increase the cost of coal, shifting the expense onto the 
consumer who in demanding the service must and 
should pay for all that it entails. 

Another complaint is that the coal is dirty. We may 
explain where the impurity comes from but the public 
will not be able to understand. Why not clean the coal 
and use the inferior product for steam generation 
at our own plants? The means are available now where- 
by we can use our middlings efficiently. Even without 
pulverization it is possible to utilize the inferior product 
at mine plants. 

Others complain that the coal is too greatly mixed 
with undersize. That can be avoided in part by proper 
handling at the tipple. The chute served well enough 
in earlier days, but the belt and the apron conveyor 
have made degradation at the tipple decreasingly 
necessary. 

Many other complaints there are that proper con- 
structive methods will correct. Querulousness is not 
the right attitude to assume toward criticism. The 
desires of the public are at least not unnatural, and 
their demands are best met by an effort to satisfy 
them and not by an attitude of resentment and even 
defiance. We all have our moments of disparagement, 
as the railroad men have learned to their sorrow. We 
wish other people to reform, and let us not forget that 
ve we demand of others they will naturally require 
of us. 

We might learn much from an example in the metal- 
mining industry. The impurities in copper are placed 
there by nature. It is not only mixed with country 
rock but oxidized and combined with sulphur into the 
bargain. But it goes to market with only a fraction of 
one per cent impurity. It is not only treated by wash- 
ing and smelting but also by electrolytic processes. 
Why, in face of such an example, do so many of us 
insist on supplying the market with a product without 
any manner of preparation? So long as we do that 
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anybody in competition with us can put coal on the 
market speedily with an extremely low first cost. 
Because our product is so crude is one reason why we 
are overwhelmed with competition. The selvages of our 
great wealth in bituminous coal may be found on hill 
after hill. This bare fact has demoralized the industry. 
Raising coal production to a manufacturing plane will 
save it from its reputation as an easy way to affluence, 
which any man with a few dollars can enter if the 
industrial conditions are temporarily favorable. 





“Warm Slippers and Hot-Water Can” 


OME time before 1870 W. S. Gilbert, better known 
Jas the librettist of the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas, satirizing the welfare work of his time, wrote 
the ballad “Captain Reece, R.N.” This worthy, the 
proud commander of the ‘Mantelpiece,” 


Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 

Among the provisions he lists those attributes of 
plutocracy ‘warm slippers and hot-water can.” In the 
United States those same comforts possibly seemed 
at that time the acme of luxury, but since then we, but 
not the citizens of Great Britain, have learned that 
these palliatives of a chilly house are needless when we 
have steam heat and running hot water. 

But we have yet to learn that palliatives of extreme 
heat are not all that we might reasonably desire. We 
still cling to the desk fan or to a breeze from the open 
window, prolific breeders of colds, stiff necks, dirt and 
annoyance. They meet the need only in part. Some 
day they will be swept away—as have been the warm 
slippers, hot-water can, breakfast or hot coffee in bed 
and the warming pan—by a house temperature regulated 
with precision to the needs of the body. When that 
comes we shall be able to work and to sleep comfortably 
in the hottest days of the summer. 

The prospect seems as far off as steam heat and hot 
water still seem to be in England. True, houses in the 
British Isles have “central heating plants,” as they 
term them, and more have hot water, but here we have 
a piping system and radiators installed in almost every 
city house. So all we need is cool air and a fan to 
circulate it and our need can be promptly met. Besides 
we are ready psychologically for all such creature com- 
forts. It seems certain that we shall have them before 
long, and when we do we shall look superciliously at 
those who still cling to a condition which we shall then 
term “unbearable,’’ where people swelter in discomfort 
and dirt and do their work inefficiently. The dust and 
germs of the street will be excluded and we shall save 
in house cleaning, laundry bills, efficient work and per- 
haps in shortened vacations all. that in that day we shall 
expend in ventilation and refrigeration. What is more, 
we shall have comfort into the bargain. 

It is a bright prospect and its accomplishment will 
stabilize the coal industry. The dealer in coal and ice 
is typical of the future coal operator who will supply 
coal as a means of keeping warm in winter and cool in 
summer, but coal that keeps people cool doubtless will 
not come to the house but will go to the central power 
station which will supply the energy by which the house 
is cooled and ventilated. Think the idea over. It may 
yet give us a 808-day industry, because the factor that 
throws the business of coal production out of balance is 
the irregularity of the heating load. 
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3,500-Ton, Four-Track Tipple of Dawson Daylight Coal Co. 


Kentucky Strip Pit Lifts 45 Ft. 


of Cover 


Dawson Daylight Coal Co. Delayed, by Rain and Railroad, Drills 
Big Tracts Before Buying 1,343 Acres—Strips Edge of No. 6 Coal 
But Hopes to Mine Four Seams by Strip, Drift, Slope and Shaft 


PENING up a piece of coal-stripping property, 

especially a tract that gives some assurance of 

long-time operation, is no trifling enterprise. 
The Dawson Daylight Coal Co., now getting about 
thirty cars a day of No. 6 western Kentucky coal out 
of a stripping a few miles from Dawson Springs, Ky., 
knows by experience that this is a fact. 

The company has built a 3,500-ton, 4-track tipple 
equipped with a full complement of screens and loading 
booms; it has ripped cover from part of the No. 6 
outcrop; it expects to strip the edges of three other 
overlying seams and then to mine out large tonnages 
from each of the four by drift, slope and shaft opera- 
tions all feeding to the one tipple; it has built a good 
little mining town; it has started a _ sheep-raising 
project to make use of its 1,343 surface acres, is plan- 
ning even to plant its spoil banks to clover as part of 
the sheep range; it has taken other steps to make its 
operations permanent; but none of this was possible 
without a long and painful campaign of preparation. 
Stripping exacts its price. 


LACK OF RAILROAD DELAYED PROJECT 


In the first place, the railroad, upon which the life 
of the project depended, was a long time in coming. 
The right of way had been largely graded before or 
during the war and it was predicted that steel would 
be down and wheels running over it in ninety days. 

About that time, while the company was drilling, 
mapping and erecting plant and machinery—much of 
it hauled over country roads—a real rain started. The 
result was an increase of more than 50 per cent in the 
20-year average precipitation for western Kentucky. 
It rained with intermissions for a year and a half. 
The change of climate was unfavorable to railroad con- 
struction and it took about a year and a half or more 


to finish four miles and provide an outlet for the coal 
company’s shipments late last summer. 

The company, made up of a group of Louisville, Ky., 
business men, including several coal men, a number of 
bankers and two engineers, proceeded carefully. As- 
suming that the strip method of coal extraction or com- 
bined strip and drift mining is unusually economical, if 
proper physical and labor conditions can be found, a 
drilling crew was kept busy for many months making 
cores of all kinds of real or alleged stripping properties 
through western Kentucky. The field work was in 
charge of W. J. Borries, consulting mining engineer, 
and the general plan under the personal direction of 
Kenneth U. Meguire, of Louisville. Numerous options 
were taken and several widely separated fields were 
explored. 


PooR COALS IN UPPER MEASURES 


As is well known, the central coal basin, embracing 
the western field of Kentucky and all Indiana and 
Illinois, contains a few billion tons of pretty poor coal. 
A large part of this mineral has over 10 per cent of 
inherent ash and 33 per cent of sulphur, with moisture 
content running little less than the ash. Speaking 
generally, the coals of the upper measures in this field 
are inferior, whereas those at greater depth run much 
lower in moisture, ash and sulphur, and much higher in 
calorific value. 

Though the Louisville group drilled much territory 
covered by the No. 11 and No. 12 coal seams and other 
territories where No. 9 was the only available seam, 
they located some strip coal not far from Beaver Dam, 
which was apparently a part of one of the lowest of the 
coal measures. The drill cores from this seam showed 
an analysis similar to that of the celebrated, but little 
operated, Bell seam of western Kentucky, which is an 
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established gas and byproduct coal. In other words, 
this coal ran under 3 per cent ash and 1 per cent sulphur 
and was hard and brilliant. Unfortunately, erosion 
had cut out a large area like the hole in a doughnut, 
and after high anticipation the drill crew were sent off 
to pastures new. 

The group of investigators rapidly developed expense 
and experience. Several tracts were drilled out after 
observation of outcrop openings and much hearsay 
about wells, churn-drills, etc. In each instance, the size 
of the supposed area of strippable coal was greatly 
reduced after the drill reports were tabulated. Of 
course, the usual cause was local dips in the coal meas- 
ures which made the coal too deep for stripping. 

When options were finally taken on the Dawson prop- 
erty and drilling commenced there, it was with the 
understanding that twenty-six churn-drill holes made 
under the direction of a former superintendent of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co. would prove accurate within 
5 per cent, as determined by the diamond core drill. 
There were also a great many outcrop openings, test 
pits, holes made with post-hole diggers and all kinds 
of prospect openings on all four seams of coal, that is, 
Nos. 6, 9, 11 and 12. The investigation consisted of 
making about fifty core drill tests and additional crop 
openings, etc., in all, about one hundred tests of the 
various seams. 

On this property the ambition was realized of getting 
one of the desirable lower coal measures, brought close 
to the surface by an uplift, and on half the property 
a large acreage of the three upper seams in condition 
for both strip and drift mining. 


CENTERED INTEREST IN No. 6 SEAM 


When the laboratory reports on the drill cores from 
the No. 6 seam began to come in, however, showing 
an ash content as low as 2.87 per cent, a heat value of 
about 14,000 B.t.u., dry basis, and sulphur around 
2 per cent, and when the log of the drilling showed 
a few records of 60 in. or more of clean coal, and finally 
an average of 54% in., and when the character of the 
shale overburden was more thoroughly developed, with 
no rock closer than 45 ft. above the top of the seam, 
interest waned in the other three seams, except as 
matters for future attention. 

The property was taken over in February, 1923, and 
drilling and prospecting continued for about six months 
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until a fairly complete structural and topographic map 
of the entire acreage had been completed, including 
quite a number of additional areas of land added on to 
the original tract of 1,100 acres. These maps, in 
connection with the surveys for the two and a half 
miles of railroad tracks to and through the property, 
the plans for water supply, drainage, camp location, 
tipple and shop location, the program for continuous 
stripping and even future plans for drift, shaft and 
slope mining were submitted to several outside engi- 
neers of national standing, among them §S. A. Taylor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and W. R. Walker, of Stuben- 
ville, Ohio. 


THOROUGH PRELIMINARY WORK 


This preliminary investigation and construction engi- 
neering were quite expensive, but they were thorough, 
and in a territory where faulting is so frequent, too 
much emphasis could not be laid on the absolute neces- 
sity for drilling out any proposed strip acreage with 
holes at close intervals and the further necessity of 
making a most thorough examination of the nature as 
well as of the depth of overburden. 

The company acquired fee simple title to this pros- 
pected property, which amounted to 1,348 acres, includ- 
ing also fee-simple right-of-way for its spur railroad. 
The tract lies about five miles northeast of Dawson 
Springs, Hopkins County, and on the recently completed 
new line of the Illinois Central R.R. 

An analysis of the core drill prospecting revealed 
four seams of coal economically recoverable by both strip 
and underground mining methods. These seams are 
known by the correlation of the western Kentucky coals, 
as Nos. 6, 9, 11 and 12 seams. The engineers’ analysis 
of the physical and geological features of these seams 
shows that 34 per cent of the total available tonnage 
can be operated by the strip method and more by under- 
ground mining through drift and slope entrances. A 
larger tonnage will require shafting. The total recover- 
able tonnage proved by the drill and careful engineering 
work totals 10,500,000 tons based on a conservative per- 
centage of extraction. 

By reason of a peculiar geological disturbance, the 
No. 6 coal seam has been lifted 275 ft. vertically from 
its original position and placed in the foothills below the 
terrace of the other coals, namely, Nos. 9, 11 and 12 
seams. This geologic feature is entirely peculiar to 


Steam Shovel 
Uncovering 
Coal 


It is equipped with 
an 85-ft. boom and 
6-yd. dipper. Its 


economical stripping 
limit is about 45-ft! 
of bank depth. It 
works principally in 


the blue shale and 
clay which overlie 
No. 6 seam. This 
overburden requires 
shooting only when 
the thickness of the 
shale exceeds 20 ft. 
The coal is loaded 
by a small shovel 
mounted on cater- 
pillars. 
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More Like a Resort Than a 
Mining Town 

This camp built by the Dawson Day- 
light Coal Co. is laid out above a road 
that: circuits the crest of a small hill. 
Thus the community has a pleasant out- 
look over a happy country including the 
big lake which the state has stocked 
with fish. 


the area embodying the holdings of this company, its 
engineers say, and not known to be duplicated in the 
entire western Kentucky field. 

The overlying earth strata over portions of each of 
these seams is ‘not too great to prohibit mining by strip 
methods. Thus, after stripping No. 6 coal, the equip- 
ment can be moved up to the next terrace and the coal 
in seams Nos. 11 and 12 likewise mined by the strip 
method, as well as portions of the No. 9 coal. Such 
portions of these seams as carry too great an over- 
burden of earth strata can then be mined by under- 
ground methods by merely drifting into the sides of the 
hills where the stripping has reached its limit. By the 
combination of these two methods of mining the 
property should produce 85 per cent of its actual coal 
tonnage. 

The examination of this property was not confined to 
physical and geological surveys, but also included a 
complete coal analysis. Samples were taken from the 
several prospect openings and analyzed. 

The tabulation of the average analyses is given in 
the following table: 








Analyses of Four Coal Seams at Dawson Springs 


Fusicn 

Name Thick- —— Proximate Analysis (As Received) British Temp. 
of ness Volatile Fixed Thermal of 

Seam Ft. In. Moist Ash Matter Carbon Sulphur Units Ash 
No. 6 ARS 5), 22 2.84 36.76 55.18 1.44 13,339 2,508 
No. 9 520 6.85 7.94 36.37 48.84 oh ey 12-232 2,424 
INO. 1) 67. 0 6.20 DLO TAOOn & 0855 3.03 12,612 2,478 
No. 12 4 6 Gas7ee 1219 36529)" 74465 2.79 11,698 2,464 








The company has started its production in the No. 6 
coal by the strip method. The large revolving stripping 
steam shovel is a Bucyrus, Model 320-B having an 85-ft. 
boom, 58-ft. dipper-stick and 6-yd. dipper. It is capable 


of removing overburden on this property economically ' 


up to a height of at least 45 ft. which is the limit set by 
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“Daylight School’ Near the Strip 
Mine 

This new building is a part of the 
community which sprang up as soon 
as the Dawson Daylight Coal Co, began 
operating its stripping acreage. It is 
more than a school; it is rather a com- 
munity center of which the citizens. 
make good use. 


the engineers in their calculations for total recoverable 
coal- tonnage. This economical limit will depend on 
market price. The digging limit of the shovel, however, 
is a vertical cut 75 ft. high. The character of the over- 
burden overlying the No. 6 coal as evidenced by the 
drill cores is entirely a soft blue shale surfaced with a 
clay soil. This overburden requires shooting only when 
the thickness of the shale exceeds 20 ft. 

The coal-loading shovel is mounted on caterpillar 
trucks. This is also operated by steam power. The 
dipper has a capacity of 12 yd., so that with each dip 
into the coal seam an average of 14 tons is dug and 
placed in the pit cars. 


HAULS 48 TONS PER TRIP 


These latter are of the Sanford-Day drop-bottom 
type, all steel construction and hoppered to hold 6 tons 
each. The track gage is 42 in. This gage permits the 
drop doors in the car bottom to open wide so as to pass 
the large blocks of coal which on this property can be 
obtained by strip mining. Eight to nine cars are hauled 
by each locomotive per trip, so that an average of 48 
tons is hauled to the tipple hopper. 

A trip rider on the locomotive releases the door-open- 
ing latches of these cars discharging the coal into a 
60-ton hopper. At the far end of the hopper the doors 
of these cars are automatically closed and latched. 

The bin at the tipple has two hoppers both of which 
feed through reciprocating feeders to a steel pan con- 
veyor 4 ft. wide. This is, inclined and elevates the coal 
to the top of the tipple and onto the shaker screens. 

The tipple is a massive wood structure built on con- 
crete and wood-piling foundations. It is equipped with 
shaker screens 6 ft. wide, and distributes prepared coal 
to four railroad loading tracks. There is a separate 
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mine-run hopper from which coal can be loaded direct 
into railroad cars. 

The standard coal preparations made are as follows: 
6-in. lump, 6x3-in. egg, 3x14-in. nut and 14-in. nut and 
slack. Various combination sizes are also possible. 

The lump and the egg size after passing over 12-ft. 
horizontal sections used as picking tables, are loaded 
into the railroad cars by apron loading booms, 
eliminating breakage and the nut is conveyed into the 
bottom of the cars by chutes which are gradually raised 
as the car is loaded. By means of degradation screens 
under the main shaker screen, the undersized coal is 
taken out of the prepared sizes and conveyed to the car 
which is being filled with that size. The prepared coals 
are therefore re-screened before they are loaded. 

All the machinery in the tipple is driven by electric 
motors. The railroad cars are placed under the tipple 
by a gravity track system. The loaded storage track 
has a 60-car capacity. The company owns one and 
three-quarter miles of the spur track. This connects 
with the new main line of the Illinois Central R.R. near 
the village of Charleston. The right of way for this 
spur railroad is fenced in and the roadbed thoroughly 
drained by ditches: and protected by concrete culverts. 

To guarantee a supply of feed water for the power 
plant the company constructed a 10-acre lake. This 
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Pittsburgh Men Fear Menace 
Of Oil-and-Gas Wells 


Pillars Should Be Two-Hundred Feet 
Square Especially Where Cover Is Thick 
—Locations of Wells Should Be Recorded 


BOUT FORTY members of the Pittsburgh chapter 

of the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers met on Feb. 5 in the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines station of their city, for an informal evening 
dinner which was followed by a short technical session. 
By special permission, A. W. Hesse, chief mining engi- 
neer of the Buckeye Coal Co., of Nemacolin, Pa., was 
allowed to present before the local chapter for discus- 
sion his paper on “Safeguarding Coal-Mining Oper- 
ations against Danger from Oil and Gas Wells,” which 
is scheduled for discussion at the annual winter meeting 
of the institute in New York. 

In the discussion, W. E. Fohl voiced the thought that 
coal operations pierced by oil or gas wells should be 
classified as gaseous and worked in accordance with 
the rules laid down for gaseous mines. According to 
Mr. Hurlburt, who represents one of the largest gas 
companies in the country, co-operation between the two 
interested parties will eliminate much of the danger 
of gas and oil wells on coal properties. At present 
there is no state supervision of well location or of well 
plugging. The properties of large coal companies are 
so extensive and the wells are put down so quickly that 
the coal operators are not always aware that new wells 
have been sunk on the property. 

Mr. Hesse doubts if a block of coal 100 ft. square is 
sufficiently large to seal off gas or oil which might 
otherwise find its way into a mine, especially where the 
‘cover is heavy. A rule followed closely by his company 
specifies that a pillar of coal 200 ft. square which is 
an area of about one acre shall be left around live 
‘wells. The subsidence committee of the Institute be- 
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water comes from springs and rainfall. The lake is 
located in that portion of the property where the water 
would not become contaminated with mine drainage, or 
other injurious inflows. The water from this reservoir 
is discharged by an electrically driven pump to a large 
storage tank located on the hill above the strip area, 
whence it flows by gravity to the steam shovels. This 
same power pump supplies water through a chlorinating 
pressure filter to a storage tank on a hill above the 
townsite which it provides with filtered and sterilized 
water for drinking and general use. Danger of epi- 
demics is thus minimized. 

The town has been laid out with much artistic judg- 
ment. The road in the townsite forms an oval running 
round a ridge. Along it neat 4- and 5-room bungalows 
are constructed. This townsite is so near the lake, 
that some of the houses have the water in full view. 
The houses are all electrically lighted, have running 
water connections, sewage and garbage disposal and the 
employees abide by strict rules of community sanitation. 

The company’s mine office and store under one roof is 
located in the townsite. This is a large building, well 
lighted, with spacious rooms for the general office, for 
the manager and for the engineer, two rooms for the 
store and one sleeping room. Below the main floor is 
a large storage basement and heating plant. 





lieves that the Pittsburgh-district mine owners do not 
leave sufficient coal around wells. Frank Haas was 
quoted by Mr. Hesse as saying that where a 200-ft. 
protecting block of coal is left around a gas well, he has 
never been able to detect gas from that well. Where 
casings are properly plugged, the Buckeye Coal Co. 
takes all the coal, but not until after the pressure is 
found to be such as to make this practice safe. 

Mr. Sturgis advocates the issuing of a state license 
for each well, at a nominal fee of say about $25, to 
cover the expense of keeping on file for permanent 
record maps showing locations of all wells. 

S. A. Taylor said that the Ohio law requires the filing 
of well locations with the state mine department before 
drilling is started. The same ruling might be made 
in Pennsylvania without subjecting the oil-and-gas pro- 
ducer to any unreasonable expense. Mr. Hesse declared 
that a Pennsylvania statute exists which provides for 
an oil-and-gas inspector, but so far as he could learn 
no such inspector is employed by the state. 

In the western part of Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
where his company is operating, Mr. Hesse declared, 
there is a thin seam of high-volatile coal which some 
day will be worked and when that time comes the hun- 
dreds of uncharted wells passing through it will cause 
no end of trouble, as also in deposits in other localities 
similarly riddled by drillholes. 

The larger gas corporations are glad to give the 
mining companies information as to the locations of 
new or old wells. Much attention was directed to the 
small-well operator who is not disposed to co-operate 
with mine owners. T. G. Fear, general manager of the 
Inland Collieries Co., thinks something must be done to 
compel the small-well operator to drill only on locations 
agreed upon by mine owners. He cited an instance of 
giving a driller the right to put down a well at a point 
selected by his company. When the drilling operations 


_ Started the coal company checked up the location of the 


hole and found that the driller had moved his rig an 
appreciable distance from the indicated location. 
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Aerial Tram Takes Rock Over 
Steep Hill to Dump 


Slate Disposal Difficult in Mountainous Regions—At Con- 
solidation Mine No. 251 One Man With an Aerial 
Tramway Wastes 180 Tons of Rock per Shift 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 





T MANY MINES the disposal of slate and mine 
Ant is a comparatively simple matter. Thus, 

A in a level country such as Illinois and the Middle 
West generally, the cars of slate as they come from 
the mine shaft may be run out and dumped from a 
light trestle. When this has been filled in by the 
refuse material, the track may be laid directly upon 
the dump itself and the embankment of slate extended 
indefinitely. 

Another method by which slate in level country may 
be wasted is to employ a special side-discharge or gable- 
bottom car that receives the refuse material from a 
bin in the tipple and discharges it at the top of an 
incline. The slate dump thus built up is somewhat 
pyramidal in shape, but may be extended to any 
desirable distance and height. 

In mountanious regions, however, the problem of 
slate disposal may be far more difficult and complicated. 
- Thus, in many places in West Virginia the narrow, 
deep valleys in which the tipples are necessarily located 
offer no opportunity for the disposal of mine refuse. 
In such cases it becomes necessary to transport the 
slate and rock extracted from the coal on the picking 
table to some point other than the valley in which the 
tipple is situated. This ‘other point” is frequently a 





Notge—The headpiece shows one of the buckets in the act of 
discharging its contents under the second span of the tramway. 
The trips attached to either suspension cable can be moved out 
as the slate pile builds up until the dump extends entirely across 
the valley. If still more room is then needed the tower on the far 
hilltop can be moved sidewise and the process repeated. 


FIG. 1 


Consolidation 

Mine No. 251 

This is a general 
view of the top 


works from _ the 
empty yard show- 


ing the tipple, slate 
bin and foot of the 
rock-disposal tram- 


way. The smoke- 
stack of a modern 
power plant may 
be seen behind the 
tipple. 


Dumping Slate in a Valley 


second valley separated from the one containing the 
tipple and railroad tracks by a formidable ridge or 
mountain spur. 

Such a condition exists at Mine No. 251 of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., at Coalwood, W. Va. Here, as in 
many other localities in the Appalachian coal fields, 
local topography strongly favored, in fact, almost 
dictated, the use of an aerial tramway as a means of 
slate disposal. Such a device can easily carry the refuse 
material over the top of a nearby ridge and deposit 
it in the valley beyond. 

This means of slate disposal was accordingly adopted 
at that plant. In the accompanying illustrations, 
Fig. 1 shows a general view of the upper works at this 
mine. The slate bin and beginning of the tramway 
appears on the left of this picture. 


TRAM OPERATOR HAS CLEAR VIEW 


Slate and other mine refuse is brought to this bin 
from the tipple by means of a scraper conveyor. From 
this bin it is drawn off to the buckets of the aerial 
tramway by means of counterweighted gates controlled 
by the man operating the tramway. His station, how- 
ever, is so located that he has a clear view of the tram- 
way as far as the deflection tower at the top of the hill. 

This tramway is of the two-bucket type, one bucket 
going out loaded while the other returns empty. Each 
bucket holds from 3,000 to 3,500 lb. of slate and bone, 
and the capacity of the tramway is approximately 25 
tons per hour. During a normal day’s run, the contents 
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Fig. 2—Bucket Approaching Loading Point 


The loading chute and the counterweighted mechanism that 
operates its gate appears to the left of this picture. The bucket 
ean be seen on the right. The track at this point is no longer 
an inclined cable but a horizontal steel bar. 


of thirty mine cars, each with a capacity of 34 tons of 
coal or 6 tons of slate, are discharged on the pile. 

The first span of this tramway is about 600 ft. long 
and rises to the top of a nearby hill at a fairly steep 
inclination, as may be judged from the accompanying 
illustrations. The second span is approximately 1,400 ft. 
long, the total length of the installation being thus 
about 2,000 ft. The second span crosses a deep valley 
that will afford ample dumping space for a long time 
to come. 

DISCHARGE TRIPS MOVABLE 


The stationary or track cables of this tramway are 
2 in. in diameter and of the locked-coil type. The trac- 
tion cables are of # in. diameter. Beyond the deflection 
tower at the top of the hill two adjustable or movable 
trips are placed on the track cables. These make contact 
with suitable triggers on the buckets and discharge 
their contents. They may be moved along the cables 
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as the dumping space below the tramway fills up. When 
the dump has been built entirely across the valley the 
position of the terminal tower on the farther hill can 
be changed without serious difficulty, thus affording 
additional space for the disposal of mine waste. 


BUCKET SIZE ESSENTIAL 


In installing a slate disposal plant of this kind it is 
important that not only the capacity of the tramway 
as a whole shall be ample but that the individual buckets 
themselves shall be of such size that slate and rock will 
not jam or hang up in them and refuse to come out 
when the bottom is opened. If jamming of this kind 
occurs it causes almost endless trouble and difficulty. 
It can, of course, be overcome by crushing the refuse 
to a suitable size before depositing it in the bucket 
but this complicates the installation and makes it un- 
necessarily expensive. It is far more satisfactory and 
cheaper in the end to make the capacity of the buckets 
large enough in the first place and their shape such 
that no difficulty will ever be experienced in their 
discharge. Years ago certain mining companies located 
in the West Virginia mountains had some bitter experi- 
ences of the kind above outlined. Cableways were in- 
stalled of ample capacity .but with individual buckets 
too small to handle readily the large pieces of flat slate 
that came from the mines. Accordingly, these large 
pieces had to be broken down with hand sledges. 
Naturally, this greatly increased the cost of slate 
wastage. Some of the firms that made this mistake 
are now “sore” on all forms of aerial tramways, even 
though no one was to blame for their difficulties but 
themselves. 

When, as in this case, however, the buckets are made 
of ample size to accommodate the material handled, small 
difficulty is experienced in tramway operation. The 
installation here described, as has been shown, disposes 
of approximately 180 tons of slate and rock per shift 
yet requires only one man for its operation. 





FIG. 3 
Slate Bin’ 


This forms the 
lower, or home, ter- 
minus of the aerial 
tramway. A bucket 
can be seen just 
entering the depres- 
sion or sump at the 
loading point. The 
man standing at the 
foot of the slate 
bin, and almost in 
the center of the 
picture, is O. C. 
Walton, who, single- 

-handed but with 


the aid of this 
tramway, disposes 
of approximately 


180 tons of rock 
and refuse per day. 
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Marked Progress Being Made by Use of Special 
Alloy Materials for Mine-Pump Parts 


Both Plunger and Centrifugal Pumps Are Now Using 
Parts Made of Chrome-Iron—Success of Alloy Points 
the Way Toward Development of More Efficient Pumps 


By Epaar J. GEALY 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


EVER has corrosion been as large a problem as 

today; for deeper mines and more extended 

working areas have made the mine water more 
acidulous than ever, and the need to use mine water 
for steam condensing and coal preparation has extended 
the range over which the acid water can perform its 
fatal work. Because good acid-resisting metals have 
not been available, the development of apparatus has 
been delayed and the operator has at times been ill dis- 
posed even to consider the introduction of machinery 
for the more efficient preparation of his coal. 

In recent years several efficient coal-washing methods 
have been devised but their general adoption has been 
delayed because of the expense in handling the neces- 
sary water which in most cases is pumped from the 
mine and is so acid that the difficulties occasioned by 
corrosion can be met only by expensive replacements. 


BETTER PUMPS CAN BE MADE 


The efficiencies of both old and new mine pumps are 
lower than they would be if mine water contained less 
acid. Old pumps are inefficient because of wear and 
corrosion and new pumps that might be made of maxi- 
mum efficiency cannot be designed with that end solely 
in view, for they must be constructed so as to operate 
at speeds such as will keep the corrosive action of the 
water reasonably low. It is a recognized fact that 
centrifugal pumps can be designed to operate much 
“Note—The impellers and wearing rings of the pumps shown in 


the headpiece were originally made of bronze, but recently they 
have been replaced by duplicates constructed of chrome-iron. 


more efficiently and for longer periods if suitable mate- 
rials are available for making the pump parts. 
Important tests have lately been made by government 
bureaus and institutions to ascertain the corrosion- 
resisting qualities of numerous alloys, but these experi- 
ments and the data obtained, though they have a direct 
bearing upon the problem, do not always afford con- 
clusive results because the tests are frequently made in 
water which is not in motion or does not contain silt. 


DIRT CAUSES RAPID WEAR 


The acid content of mine water is only a contributory 
cause to the rapid wear of pipe lines, chutes, machine 
parts, etc. Dirt in flowing mine water acts like a file; 
it wears away metal and also polishes it. The clean 
bright surface of the metal is then an easy prey to acid 
mine water. Tests made upon metals or alloys standing 
in such water which does not contain silt or is not 
agitated at the speeds with which water travels in 
pumps may be misleading because the product resulting 
from the corrosive action of the acid on the metal may 
act as a protection against further corrosion. In a 
pump, for instance, the dirt in the water keeps the 
metallic surface continually bright and clean, and con- 
sequently no protective covering can form. 

Wood- or cement-lined pipes and pumps have been used 
extensively, so have lead- and porcelain-covered parts. 
Under some service conditions they have been regarded 
as unsatisfactory, but to be fair they serve a most 
useful purpose, for brass and bronze parts have much 
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Fig. 1—Some of the First Castings Supplied 
for Mine Pumps 


At first only those parts of plunger pumps which corroded 
rapidly were equipped with chrome-iron parts. The success of 
these units has prompted the design and construction of com- 
plete working barrels and pumps made from the corrosion re- 
sisting material. 


shorter life than most of us realize, and the protection 
though not permanent serves to delay the progress of 
corrosion. 

In the tests previously mentioned it was found that 
high-silicon cast iron and high-chromium steel were 
highly resistive to the action of acid mine water. When 
actually tested in operation these qualities have been 
proved to be as marked in rapidly moving as in slowly 
circulating waters. 

As a result of these tests and much research-work 
chrome-iron alloys were further developed a few years 
ago and are now being used successfully in pumps and 
parts which handle acid mine water. Slowly but steadily 
more and more of this alloy has been used.in various 
parts of both plunger and centrifugal pumps. Manu- 
facturers and engineers first used it to replace worn-out 
and corroded parts of pumps which handle extremely 
acidulous water. Now whole pumps are being made of 
the metal. 

The Alden Coal Co., near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was one 
of the pioneer users of this special alloy. At its mines 
a centrifugal pump was equipped with casing rings 
made of this metal, and in spite of the unusually bad 
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acid and silt conditions, after over a year’s service, the 
same rings are still in the pump. Previously it had 
been necessary every three months to replace the bronze 
rings with which it was originally fitted. Now the 
pump is equipped with an impeller made of the same 
This pump is shown in Fig. 2. 
It is used to handle water to wash down an old 
culm bank. 

A large bituminous coal operator in western Penn- 
sylvania had a pump equipped with the best-grade lead- 
bronze valve stems. The maximum service life of these 
stems was about 150 hr. A set of chrome-iron valve 
stems used in the same pump upon examination after 
more than 2,200 hr. service, showed a reduction in diam- 
eter of only 0.0005 in. 

Another bituminous operator had a 6-in. centrifugal 
pump handling highly acidulous and extremely silty 
water. Bronze impellers lasted only from ten days to 
two weeks, being so badly corroded and worn by that 
time that replacement was necessary. On July 1, 1923, 
a chrome-iron impeller was installed in the pump and 
on April 1, 1924, examination of the impeller showed 
it practically as good as new. Obviously the saving 


FIG. 3 


For Longer Life 


A 10-in. sand 
pump casing used 
by the Hudson Coal 
Co. of Scranton 
Such a pump as 
this must be built 
to resist acid water 
and the wearing 


action of gritty im- 
purities. 





alone in the time and labor previously required to 
change impellers will be enormous because the compara- 
tive life is estimated to be about 30 to 1 in favor of the 
chrome-iron impeller. 

A large mine-pump manufacturer, finding difficulty in 
keeping in service an 8-in. centrifugal slush pump in 
an anthracite mine, installed a chrome-iron impeller 
after three bronze impellers had failed within ten days 


FIG. 2 


In Slushing 
Service 


The _ acidulous | 
water which this 
pump handled made 
it necessary to 
equip it with 
special impellers 
and rings. Bronze 
parts lasted only 
three months; the 
new chrome -iron 
parts have been in 
service over a year 
already and show 
but little wear, The 
water delivered by 
this pump was used 
to wash down a 
culm bank, 
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FIG. 4 
Special Pumps 


Bituminous-mine 
pumps are usually 
much smaller than 
anthracite mine 
units, but the water 
in some beds is 
just as corrosive. 
These two units are 


among the first 
complete pumps 
made of chrome- 


iron. The men of 
the Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co. are quite 
satisfied that these 
pumps are worth 
while, because 
bronze parts were 
corroded away in 
a few weeks. 


or two weeks after being put in service. According to 
reports from the mine the new impeller is still working 
after four months’ operation. In this particular case 
the superior wear-resisting quality of the alloy is 
brought out because the water contained much abrasive 
material. 

Fig. 4 shows two complete chrome-iron centrifugal 
pumps in the Edna No. 2 mine of the Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. J. A. Malady, master 
mechanic of the company, says, “We have been experi- 
menting for the last three years with chrome-iron. 
The best acid-resisting bronze which we were able to 
buy for some of our pumps failed miserably. The re- 
duction in the size of some parts of our pumps was as 
much as 7% per cent in thirty days. We have chrome- 
iron parts operating in the same water for approxi- 
mately two years and they have not as yet shown any 
signs of material loss.” The two pumps shown in Fig. 4 
have been in service for over a year. 

Similar results to these have been experienced at 
other mines where plunger-type pumps have been 
equipped with chrome-iron plungers and working 
barrels. 

Recently the Hudson Coal Co., of Scranton, it is said, 
installed the liner shown in Fig. 3 for a 10-in. sand 
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pump. This liner weighs about 1,000 lb. The Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. has put in service two 
large centrifugal pumps. The lower half of the casing 
of one of these units is shown in Fig. 5. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, was 
one of the first companies to use chrome-iron in centrif- 
ugal pumps. Fig. 6 shows some of the parts used by 
this company. Most of these parts are made of cast 
chrome-iron, but the rolled metal has also been used 
for valve stems, piston rods, pump shafts, bolts, studs, 
etc. It has been employed successfully also for both 
jig and shaker screens and chutes. 

The manufacturing processes under which castings 
are made are now perfected. Excellent casings of close- 
grained material free from blow holes, cold shuts, sand 
pits, etc., are now obtainable. The machining qualities 
of rolled chrome-iron compare favorably with those of 
medium-carbon steel. 

The machining qualities of cast chrome-iron have 
been improved to the point where uniform results can 
easily be obtained. However, the metal takes about 
three times as long to machine as a similar bronze 
part. A sharp-nosed tool rather than a round-nosed 
tool is recommended for both roughing and finishing 
work. The specific gravity of the alloy is 7.6. When 


FIG, 5 


Large Chrome- 
Iron Casing 


These parts, 
built for the Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co., of 
central Pennsyl- 
vania, are perhaps 
some of the big- 
gest that have been 


manufactured of 


chrome-iron. Two 
such pumps are 
now being made for 
the handling of 
acidulous mine wa- 
ter with the assur- 
ance that they will 
continue far longer 
in service than if 
made of less cor- 
rosion-resisting ma- 
terial, 
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Fig. 6—Parts for Centrifugal Pumps 


Where the water is acidulous and contains much grit pumps 
have only a short life, especially if the water must flow at high 


velocities as in centrifugal pumps. This illustration shows an 
impeller, wearing ring and shaft sleeve made for the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


cast it has a tensile strength of 45,000 lb. per square 
inch, whereas that of the rolled metal is 85,000 lb. 

When used in contact with iron or bronze it has been 
found that there is no noticeable electrolytic action. 
Neither the chrome-iron alloy nor the metal it is used 
with has shown any signs of electrolysis. 

Aside from the savings which have been made in the 
number of worn parts and the labor required to repair 
machines the operating time for each machine has been 
increased. 

Further application of this alloy will no doubt bring 
about important developments in pumping equipment. 
High-speed centrifugal pumps operate more efficiently 
than slow-speed units of the same type. Mine pumps 
made of bronze must now be operated at relatively slow 
speeds with a resulting loss in efficiency. This is 
necessary because gritty acid water traveling at high 
speeds would wear out the bronze parts quite quickly. 


Dried Peat on Top of Bog by Resisting 
Microbes Formed Mother of Coal 


“Conclusive evidence that the surface of the peat 
bogs from which coal has been derived was occasionally 
exposed to air,” said Dr. David White, at the winter 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers “‘is seen in the occurrence of mother 
of coal, mineral charcoal or fusain, strewn or matted 
in layers on the bedding planes of the deposit. 

“The prevailing belief that the fusain is the result 
of forest fires, either in place in the immense swamps, 
or on adjacent higher ground from which the charcoal 
was washed out over the swamps cannot be reconciled 
with either theory or fact. The assumption that it 
results from fires on the surface of the exposed peat 
is inconsistent with the great extent of the fusain 
layers, the evenness of their bedding, the absence of cor- 
rasion pits or ash accumulations with supposed cinders, 
the normal state of the coal just beneath the fusain, the 
regularity and parallelism of the distribution of the 
fusain, generally in thin layers, the sometimes almost 
incredible closeness of the layers which may form a 
large part of the deposit in some of the beds, the purity 
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of some of the layers, and the delicacy and orientation 
of some of the carbonized debris. 

“Fortuitous forest fires could hardly have occurred 
so frequently and so regularly over the same great 
areas and been so widely destructive as these must 
have been if they were to produce the results ascribed 
to them, nor could they have happened without leaving 
traces of ash accumulation or residue. 

“That the fusain cannot be charcoal drifted out from 
the land is shown by the continuity of its deposition; 
by the arrangement in normal position or relations of 
the so-called ‘charred’ fragments of such delicate mate- 
rial as fern fronds, pinnules and stipes, not to mention 
stems and branches; by the inadequacy of any trans- 
porting current to distribute charcoal evenly again 
and again throughout the great areas in the midst of 
the growing vegetation, and, especially, to do so with- 
out an accompanying film or sheet of land-derived min- 
eral sediment, and, finally, by the inadequacy of any 
probable supply at the source. 

“Tt cannot be reasonable assumed that the erosion 
which would transport these vast quantities of char- 
coal out over thousands of square miles of coal-forming 
swamps would not at the same time erode the soil as 
well as wash away the plant debris. On the other hand, 
the fossillized peat surface offers no sign of erosion, 
nor of its ever having been submerged beneath waters 
except those of the most tranquil character. 

“In another publication when discussing the origin 
of fusain, I called attention to the fact that the ‘ulmo- 
humic’ decomposition products were insoluble in water 
at ordinary temperature after they have once been 
concentrated and dried. This has been pointed out 
also by Collin Rae and others. With this fact in mind, 
the fragments of wood, bark, stem, fern leaf, and other | 
debris, now fusain, covering innumerable bedding planes 
in the coal may be regarded as undecayed or partly 
decayed plant debris which lay on the surface when 
the evaporation of the water cover had exposed the top 
of the bog. 

“Under these conditions, the toxic decomposition mat- 
ter in the solution, as concentrated by evaporation, 
impregnated and dried on the surface of pinnule, stem, 
and wood fragment. It not only protected them for a 
time from weathering, but by its insolubility and toxic 
composition it left them protected from, and resistant 
to, the renewal of microbian action, that is, it prevented . 
further decomposition from occurring when the surface 
was again submerged and the deposition of peat was 
resumed. 

“In some coal beds and in benches of other beds, 
which were presumably laid down in a swamp that 
was at all times covered with water layers of fusain 
are relatively rare or even wanting; in others, they 
appear to form a large part of the coal. O¢casionally 
but rarely, the fusain forms thin beds or lenses several 
centimeters thick. In some cases, it is jumbled and 
confused as by slight wave action. Fusain frequently 
occurs in anthracite, though it appears to have been 
crushed in the course of the great pressure stresses to 
which the anthracite beds were subjected. To a con- 
siderable extent, the thicker layers in anthracite are 
rubbed and eroded in the process of preparation for 
the market. Pennsylvania, Colorado, and Washington 
anthracites are apt to be broken along such bedding 
planes as are covered by fusain, in spite of an apparent 
partial cementation in these layers.” 
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Organize the Coal Mining Industry for Safety 


Success in Other Industries in Promoting Safe Conditions Has Been Greater 
Than in Mines—Make Care Against Accident Prerequisite of Employment 


—Have Every Class 


of Workman Active 


in Accident Prevention 


By FRANCIS FEEHAN 


Mine Safety Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
rittsburgh, Pa, 


zation work in the mining industry is brought for- 
cibly to our attention by the statistics published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in “Coal Mine Fatalities 
in the United States, 1923,” the author of which is 
W. W. Adams. An examination of the death rates from 
coal mine accidents for the last ten years, shows that 
the reduction of these casualties is making unsatisfac- 
tory progress. In 19138 there were 747,644 miners 
employed, of whom 2,785 were killed; in 1923 there 
were 846,990 miners em- 
ployed and 2,452 were 
killed. Recent statistics 
show that for the first six 
months of 1923, the death 
rate was 3.91 men per 
million tons of coal mined, 
whereas, for the same 
period of 1924, the rate 
was 4.76 men per million 
tons. 
Statistics available for 
metal mines (Metal Mine 


[Te NECESSITY for more efficient safety organi- 


properly. 


Fatalities in the United 
States, 1922, by W. W. 
Adams) show that the 


number of employees in 
1915 were 152,118 and the 
fatalities 553. In 1922 105,697 were employed and 
fatalities numbered 344. Other large industries, it is 
believed, show a greater reduction in fatal and non- 
fatal accidents, presumably due to the fact that the 
safety movement has made much more substantial prog- 
ress, safety organization work being conducted more 
efficiently, and accident prevention being given the first 
consideration. 

At one of the largest steel plants in the Pittsburgh 
district, where there is an efficient safety organization, 
550 workmen were employed steadily throughout the 
year 1923 in the transportation and labor department, 
the most hazardous employment about the plant. That 
plant had no fatal and but one lost-time accident for 
the entire year—certainly an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Mining companies should investigate the prog- 
ress made in accident prevention in the iron-and-steel 
industry, by electric and other manufacturing com- 
panies, by the railroads and street railways, and adopt 
their form of safety organization. 

The form of organization described at the close of 
this article can be made applicable to any industry by 
changing the titles of the representatives and organiz- 
ing by divisions or departments when desired. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that this kind of activity effi- 





Note—Article presented at the meeting of the National Safety 
Council at Louisvi lle, Ky., and entitled, ‘Organizing the Mining 
Industry for Safety.” 
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RANCIS FEEHAN believes that the mine 
workers should be, and are, sufficiently 
interested in safety to serve on safety committees 
without pay, if the subject is presented to them 
He thinks that every company should 
have a safety engineer, though at small mines 
they may be required to keep time, take charge 
of supplies and perform other 
not interfere with their safety duties. 
Feehan declares that, with proper perserverance 
and with full official support, the accident by 
record at mines can be greatly bettered. 
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ciently conducted will bring astonishing results in 
preventing fatalities, serious and minor injuries to all 
persons employed in the mining industry and to their 
wives and families. At the same time it will effect a 
substantial saving to the mine worker and materially 
reduce the cost of production to the mine owner. 

With proper enforcement and observance of our pres- 
ent laws, supported by an efficient safety organization 
at every mine in the United States, at least three-fourths 
of the fatalities and injuries now occuring can be pre- 
vented. The form such a 
plan should take is shown 
in Table I. 

The following rules have 
been advocated for the 
operation of the body or- 
ganized as in Table I: 

1. All company officials 
shall serve as permanent 
members of the mine safety 
organization. 

2. Group 2 may be se- 
lected by the employees, or 
the superintendent, 
mine foreman or safety en- 





work that will 
Mr. 


gineer. They should be 
changed every three 
months. 


8. Group 3 may be selected by the mine manager, 
superintendent or safety engineer. 

4. Every class of employees should be represented. 
Where any class of employees exceeds fifty in number 
another member may be added for each additional fifty. 

5. Meetings should be held at least once each month, 
preferably at the mine office after regular working 
hours. Where two shifts are worked, each turn will 
have its own safety organization and joint meetings 
shall be held when practicable. 

6. Where a mining company operates more than one 
mine convenient one to another, joint meetings of all 
mine safety organizations shall be held at least every 
three months. 

7. Community safety meetings for all employees, their 
wives and families, shall be held at least every two 
months. School auditoriums can usually be secured for 
this purpose. Outdoor meetings can be held when 
weather permits. 

8. The minutes of each safety meeting should be 
recorded and kept available for examination by com- 
pany officials, employees or state inspectors. 

9. Service in the safety organization should be volun- 
tary, and no representative should receive a bonus, or 
any pay for time or service from any source. The 
safety engineer should be a monthly employee of the 
company. 

10. By a majority vote, the safety organization in 
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meeting may submit to the manager any recommenda- 
tions intended to promote safety and accident preven- 
tion, and no subject should be considered that does 
not pertain to safety. 

The order of business for such a mine safety organi- 
zation should be as follows: 

1. Reading the minutes of previous meeting. - 

2. Report of safety engineer or secretary on recom- 
mendations made at previous meetings and disposition 
of same. | 

3. Report of accidents occurring since last meeting, 
how they occurred, and what action has been taken to 
prevent recurrence. 

4. Report of mine hazards with recommendations as 
to the manner of safeguarding the men against same. 

5. Report on inspections made since last meeting by 
the superintendent, foreman, safety enginer or state 
mine inspector. 

6. Report on new bulletins, posters and other safety 
information, published by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
State Department of Mines, mining journals, news- 
papers, lectures, etc. 

7. Report on co-operation of employees and the num- 
ber who have qualified in first aid, and mine rescue. 

8. Report on community and home hazards, how to 
remedy same; community and district safety meetings, 
first-aid and mine-rescue contests. 

9. Report of safety engineer on progress being made, 
comparison of accident records, and other important 
statistics. 

10. Prepared address on safety, the subject and 
speaker to be chosen by the chairman, who shall regu- 
late the discussion on all subjects. 

The duties of members of the mine safety organiza- 
tion should be as follows: 

Manager—tThe success or failure of a safety organi- 
zation at the mine depends entirely on the manager as 
the chief official spokesman of the mine owner. He 
should make known the policy to the employees by 
posting a permanent notice at each mine entrance read- 
ing as follows: 


The enforcement of the mining laws and observance of all 
safety rules are conditions of employment at this mine. This 
applies to all officials and every person in the employ of this 


company, 
(Signed) ©. aki aie wie Gis Berio ore teetatere Manager. 


Every official and employee should be informed that 
dismissal will follow his failure to support properly the 
policy of the company, and no person should be employed 
in any capacity who does not give definite assurance 
that he will support the safety policy to which refer- 
ence has been made. The manager should manifest an 
interest in all safety activities, attend all safety meet- 
ings, and keep himself properly informed on the 
progress being made. 

Superintendent—The superintendent is really an as- 
sistant manager. Frequently he has authority to em- 
ploy mine foremen and other officials. In this instance 
what has been said of the duties of the manager applies 
to him. His ordinary duties will be supervising the 
work of subordinate officials. He should, therefore, be 
an enthusiastic supporter of the safety organization. 
He too, must insist that the practice of safety and acci- 
dent prevention be a condition of employment, keep 
thoroughly informed through the safety engineer fore- 
man and others of the progress being made and should 
attend all meetings of the safety organization. 

Mine Foreman and Assistants—The successful mine 
foreman is he who can maintain the greatest maximum 
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of safety for the employees under his charge. He can- 
not have efficient operation without this. Production is 
important, but he is a failure if he cannot also make 
safety the first consideration. Though a safety engineer 
is provided in this plan to work in conjunction with 
him, it is not intended that the foreman shall be relieved 
of the responsibilities imposed on him by the mining 
laws, to see that every one employed in the mine is 
properly safeguarded from accidents. 

If he and his assistants are unable to influence work- 
men to volunteer their services on the mine safety or- 
ganization, they lack executive ability to serve in this 
capacity. The practice of safety being a condition of 
employment, they have ample means of rewarding those 
who support the safety policy of the company. Refusal 
to serve is direct evidence that they do not intend to co- 
operate and are therefore unfit for employment. 

The mine foreman should require the rigid enforce- 
ment of the mining laws and all safety rules, discipline 
those who violate them and see that all employees, espe- 
cially new workmen, receive instructions in accident pre- 
vention. With a proper display of earnestness and 


Table I—Plan for a Standard Mine-Safety Organization 


SECRETARY 
Safety Engineer 


CHAIRMAN 
Mine manager 
or Superintendent 


Group 1 
Superintendent and 
assistants 
Mine foreman and 


Group 2 
Miners and loaders, 
three to ten se- 
lected from dif- 


Group 3 
Office clerk 
Supply clerk 
Mining engineer 


assistants ferent sections of Company physician 
Mine examiners the mine Timekeeper 
and firebosses Motorman and Shipping clerk 
Driver boss helper State mine inspec- 
Tipple foreman Tracklayer and tor 
Bottom foreman helper 
Labor foreman Shotfirers, one or 
two 
Wireman 
Bricklayer 
Timberman and 
-helper 
Electrician and 
helper 
Machineman and 


helper 
Workman at shaft 
or slope bottom 
Workman on the 
outside 





example, the foreman can obtain the necessary support 
from subordinate officials and the employees. 

Safety Engineer—lIt is difficult to convince mine own- 
ers and officials that it is necessary to employ a safety 
engineer. This was also true in other industries, but 
experience has proved that safety organization work 
cannot be efficiently conducted in any industry unless 
there is someone to supervise and attend to all the de- 
tails, relieving the superintendent and mine foreman of 
the unnecessary work. He does not assume their re- 
sponsibilities but works in conjunction with them under 
their direction. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The safety engineer should have special qualifications 
in organizing and co-ordinating the efforts of all officials 
and employees in safety work. He should have a certifi- 
cate of competency from the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 
first-aid and mine rescue work and be qualified to train 
workmen in both. He should also distribute and main- 
tain the equipment for these purposes in efficient con- 
dition. ; 

He should investigate all fatal and serious accidents, 
arrange for care of the injured, keep informed as to 
their condition and report their progress to the superin- 
tendent. He should keep all records of accidents, be 
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empowered to provide safeguards where required and to 
remedy all unhealthy or unsanitary conditions that he 
may know exist in or about the mine or in the mining 
community. He should be the official representative of 
the company at all district, state or national conferences, 
and keep informed on new safety devices and practices 
as they are developed, prepare the program for all safety 
meetings and plan first-aid and mine-rescue contests. 

He should obtain all other available information and 
statistics on accident prevention and present it to the 
safety organization. Where a company is operating 
several mines adjacent to one another, he can efficiently 
take charge of all the safety work. Large mining com- 
panies should have a safety department with a safety 
director and with a safety engineer at each group of 
mines. At small operations the safety engineeer may be 
assigned other duties such as time keeping, taking 
charge of supplies, etc. Mining companies will find it 
good business economy to hire a safety engineer and 
dismiss their compensation adjuster. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

Miners, Skilled Workers and Laborers—This group 
comprises the workers’ representatives in the safety 
organization. The fact that they are the greatest bene- 


Solid Shots Caused Providence Explosion 


Three shots fired from the solid caused the explosion 
at the Diamond No. 1 Mine, Providence, Ky. This 
mine, says James E. Boettger, assistant inspector, of 
DeKoven, Ky., in his report to W. H. Jones, chief 
inspector of mines of Lexington, Ky., Jan. 22, was 
owned and operated by Palmer Brothers, of Providence. 
On Jan. 15 about 5.45 p.m. an explosion occurred on 
the first east level off the north dip entry, the cause 
of which, Mr. Boettger declares, was windy, or blown- 
out, shots in the main east level. These shots ignited 
dust causing a dust explosion. 

There were seven men in the mine at the time the 
accident happened. One was in the first west entry off 
the main north entry. This roadway was not affected 
in any way by the explosion. Two men were on the 
main east entry and four in the main north dip entry. 
Those on the first were killed by the force of the explo- 
sion, the others died from the poisonous effect of the 
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ficiaries of accident prevention should inspire them to 
render every possible assistance in making the mine and 
mining community.a safe place to work and live in. 
Eliminating the hazards of mining will materially im- 
prove the conditions of employment. They should wel- 
come an opportunity to serve on the mine-safety 
organization, and assist the company officials in obtain- 
ing the strict enforcement of all mining laws and safety 
regulations, and also in aiding in the punishment of 
those guilty of their violation. For this service they 
will be amply rewarded because thereby their lives and 
those of their fellow workmen are safeguarded. 

Clerks, Engineers, Physician, Inspectors—The repre- 
sentatives in this group can give the safety organization 
much valuable information. The clerk can report the 
time lost through accidents, the number of employees, 
etc. The mining engineer can give valuable information 
on future development and mining problems. The phy- 
sician can report the condition and character of the 
injuries received by the employees or their families 
and other general information regarding the health of 
all persons employed at the mine or residing in the 
mining community. Other members of this group may 
assist in a similar way. 


afterdamp. Mr. Boettger says that if they had not 
become frightened but had stayed in their working 
places they would have been living today, for the explo- 
sion did not reach their places at all. However, they 
became excited, walked right into the afterdamp and 
died. 

The two men who were working in the main east 
entry were shotfirers and machine men. They had been 
working the headings by machines and had just that 
day been put on pickwork. The face of the headings 
was squared up, and the main entry had three holes 
in the face, one hole 5 ft. long, another 6 ft. and a 
third 8 ft., all of them “on the solid.” Three kegs of 
powder also went off in the explosion. A bad shot 
was fired in the main aircourse. This also was laid ‘‘on 
the solid” and assisted in causing the trouble. It blew 
out all the stoppings on the main east and a number 
on the main north above first east. Only one was 
blown out on the first east entry from the main north 
entry. 








Output and Value of Coal from Tennessee and Texas Mines in 1923 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 


























‘a Includes also loaders and shotfirers. 


b Bledsoe, Rhea, Sequatchie and White Counties. 
Bastrop, Bexar, Henderson, Hopkins, Houston, Lee, Leon, Milam, Nacogdoches, Shelby, Titus and Wood Counties! 





Sold to Used at Number of Employees 
Loaded at Local Trade Minesfor MadeInto Average —Underground—~ Average 
Minesfor and Used by Steam Coke at Total Value Miners, Number 
State and County Shipment Employees and Heat Mines Quantity Total Value per a All Surface Total of Days 
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Wane of Union Power Seen in Dual 
Organization in Upper West Virginia, 
Rockefeller Plan and Merger Movement 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Two news items of much portent to 
the coal operator have appeared re- 
cently. They are of particular sig- 
nificance when considered together. 
Under a Charlestown date line there 
was chronicled the action of mine work- 
ers in the Paint Creek, Coal River, 
Kanawha and northern West Virginia 
fields in organizing themselves into an 
association. The other article was the 
release of the report of the Sage Foun- 
dation on the Rockefeller plan. 

While the mine workers behind the 
new organization in West Virginia 
claim that it is not a rival of the 
United Mine Workers, it is hard to 
understand how any such organization 
working in the territory covered by 
the union would not appear to be a 
“dual organization.” John L. Lewis 
hurried to Charlestown, but as this is 
written is reported to be withholding 
comment. Until more is known of the 
purposes and strength of the new union 
its effect on the United Mine Work- 
ers cannot be estimated, but all agree 
it will bear watching. It has all the 
appearance of secession and the begin- 
ning of collective bargaining on a dis- 
trict basis—an arrangement that prob- 
ably will suit the purposes of the West 
Virginia miners better than the inter- 
national policies of the International 
union. 

The Rockefeller plan, on which the 
Sage Foundation reported, is the most 
conspicuous example in the coal indus- 
try of the company union—an organ- 
ization confined to the employees of one 
company, encouraged by the company 
and used as a means of discussing 
wages and working conditions. 


Rockefeller Comments Favorably 


The verdict of the Sage Foundation, 
on the whole, favors the plan, but in 
the report there is a thinly disguised 
sympathy with the out-and-out union. 
Sight should not be lost, however, of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s comment on the re- 
port, which was to the effect that the 
plan has continued to develop and some 
of the suggestions made by the in- 
vestigators of the Sage Foundation for 
improvement have been adopted since 
their field work was done. 

It also is of significance to note that 
the plan has been installed in the 
mines of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., 


also controlled by the Rockefellers. It 
is further reported that the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., another of the Rocke- 
feller group, is giving much attention 
to labor relations just at this time. 

These two pieces of news constitute 
new evidence that the United Mine 
Workers are losing ground under the 
extreme depression of the industry but 
that other means of preserving the 
good features of the trade union are 
being developed. 

The company union long since was 
anathematized by the trade union. The 
American Federation of Labor is bit- 
terly hostile to the company union of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. as organized by 
General Atterbury. It cannot be con- 
trelled from the outside. The employees 
of the Pennsylvania no longer are 
compelled to follow the decisions of the 
railroad brotherhoods regardless of 
how they may affect their local inter- 
ests. At the same time they are in as 
good a position as ever to require ad- 
justments in their own wages and 
working conditions. 


Plan Impairs Union Power 


It is not hard to discern why the 
United Mine Workers do not like the 
Rockefeller plan. It impairs their 
power of maneuvering in a single block 
the tonnage of the organized field when- 
ever resort to a strike is being con- 
sidered. There is only one other thing 
more repugnant to trade-union policy 
than company unions and that is the 
“dual organization.” No one not fa- 
miliar with the history of trade unions 
can appreciate the bitterness which at- 
taches to those words. To accuse a 
man of favoring a dual organization is 
as bad as calling him a scab. The dual 
organization is to trade unionism what 
secession is to the federal government. 

In the meantime news is not lacking 
on the operating side of the industry. 
A great consolidation in northern West 
Virginia is to embrace an output of 
21,000,000 tons and property worth 
$100,000,000. This comes on the heels 
of similar announcements from Ala- 
bama and Illinois. This is new evi- 
dence that operators appreciate the ad- 
vantages of organization and unified 
control. 

Not the least of the advantages 
which will come to the northern West 


Willitts Favors One Head to 
Settle Coal Disputes 


Refusal: of unions to arbitrate, 
absence of coal mine owners from 
their mines and lack of one re- 
sponsible head to settle labor dis- 
putes are responsible for irregu- 
larity in coal supply, according to 
Dr. Joseph H. Willitts, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and former 
member of the U. S. Coal Commis- 
sion, who spoke at Atlantic City 
Feb. 4, before the Lions Club. 

The miners’ unions, said Dr. 
Willitts, often refuse to enter into 
collective bargaining because they 
know they can get what they want 
by the power of their union, which 
they rely on rather than intelligent 
settlement of important questions. 
Mine owners, he said, frequently 
live far from the mines and leave 
labor questions to superintendents 
to decide when special study and 
greater ability are required. 











Virginia consolidation will be its abil- 
ity to deal more effectively in the mat- 
ter of labor relationships. It can bar- 
gain shrewdly with the United Mine 
Workers should it elect to do so. It 
would be in a position to stop .wage 
cutting if it should determine to run 
non-union. It can determine a common 
wage policy for its many mines and 
hew to the line of that policy. These 
changes suggest that the thorny ques- 
tion of setting wages, which has been 
the cause of so much trouble in the 
industry, may be facilitated. The non- 
union fields have been concerned at 
times over the effects of one or two 
operators reducing wages. It may be 
that some of the large companies of 
the South or some of the newly pro- 
jected consolidations could give favor- 
able consideration to the workings of 
the Rockefeller plan and remove any 
map for the organization of their 
elds. 





Representative John M. Robsion, of 
Kentucky, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, said last 
week that in view of the short time re- 
maining at this session, the committee 
had abandoned the idea of attempting 
to get through any legislation, except 
possibly a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of several mine-rescue sta- 
tions. Several bills of this nature are 
pending before the committee, he said, 
and the subject is uppermost in the 
minds of the committee members. 
Stations are badly needed in a number 
of districts, according to Chairman 
Robsion. 
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I.C.C. Upholds Car Rating Decision; 


Coal Commission’s Proposals Rejected 


Rules governing the ratings of bitu- 
minous coal mines, promulgated early 
in 1923, are upheld in a decision handed 
down Monday, Feb. 9, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The decision 
is a complete rejection of the recom- 
mendations of the Harding Coal Com- 
mission. One of the recommendations 
of that commission was to the effect 
that mines should be given cars in ac- 
cordance with the ability to sell the 
product rather than the ability to load 
coal into railroad cars. 

The introduction of the commercial 
factor was opposed by the railroads and 
by the National Coal Association. They 
contended it would put the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in control of the 
commercial side of the coal industry. 

Commissioner Potter dissented vigor- 
ously. “Efficient mines,” he declares in 
his dissenting opinion, “assured of con- 
tinuous operation and a fair profit, 
would promptly increase their output 
and further lower their costs. If the 
unexpected happened and they failed, 
the government could take over the 
mines and arrange for their operation, 
under lease or otherwise, on terms and 
conditions that would protect the pub- 
lic.” 

Some of the more pertinent extracts 
from the majority opinion follow: “The 
point of departure between this theory 
and that which we can accept is basic. 
The object of rating rules is to secure 
a just and equitable distribution of 
equipment among those who desire and 
are prepared to ship, and not to deter- 
mine who shall or shall not be in a posi- 
tion to produce a commodity to be 
shipped; but the law has never under- 
taken to permit, much less require, a 
common carrier to discriminate between 
such persons when they tender freight 
for carriage, because of the efficiency 
of the shipper or his lack of it, because 
he is extravagant and needs reforming, 
or does not, or because the product is 
superior or inferior. 

“With these qualities of the shipper 
and the article carried, the railroad as 
a common carrier may not rightfully 
concern itself. Whether Congress might 
do so we need not inquire, altnough the 
prohibition of personal attainders, which 
may well be considered as including the 
right to resort to the services of a 
common carrier, possessed alike by all 
men, is contained in the Constitution it- 
self. But we have been given no regu- 
latory jurisdiction with respect to the 
coal industry, and owe no duty to it 
other than to enforce, as to the carriers 
within our jurisdiction, the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce act which 
require adequate service, and prohibit 
unjust discrimination and undue pref- 
erence as between shippers. Whether 
the coal industry may need reform was 
not in issue before us; the record is 
silent upon the question and it is not 
within our province to comment upon 
or determine it in this proceeding. 
Many considerations urged upon us with 
great vigor properly should be ad- 
dressed to Congress, if at all. 

“Carriers are again admonished to 
maintain ratings that will be in line 
with both their duty and ability and the 


needs of the country. We will for the 
time hold the record open for such fur- 
ther action as may seem appropriate, 
and if on further consideration the 
entry of an order herein seems war- 
ranted, will then give consideration 
thereto in the light of the facts as they 
then appear.” 





Leaders Cite Opportunities 
In American Industry 


Julius H. Barnes and David Sarnoff 
Trace Tremendous Strides ~ 
of Recent Years 


Julius H. Barnes, past president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; David Sarnoff, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Radio Corporation of America, and 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., were the principal 
speakers of the banquet given at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
on Jan. 30 by the McGraw-Hill Co., at 
the conclusion of its three-day conven- 
tion devoted to the problems of indus- 
trial marketing. Malcolm Muir, a vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
briefly summed up the results of the 
convention. E. J. Mehren, another vice- 
president of the company, was toast- 
master. 

Mr. Barnes, who spoke on “Economic 
Marketing,” said that the day had gone 
forever when the simple needs of a 
neighborhood were supplied by the 
village artisan with his market within 
an arm’s length. Today industry was 
developed on a worldwide scale. 

In the 140 years since the Republic 
was founded, the world’s wealth had 
increased from 100 billion dollars— 
accumulated since the beginning of 
time—to ten times that today, said the 
speaker. The secret of this accelerated 
progress, he said, lay in the harnessing 
of power to man’s service. Fifty years 
ago one-half horsepower per worker 
was used in the manufacturing field; 
today 4 hp. per worker. Fifty years 
ago the national wealth was 30 billion; 
today 320 billion. The speaker then 
pointed out to his audience what it 
meant to modern industry to have this 
power service. In the last analysis, he 
said, the earnings of commerce are the 
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basis for all things that make life 
worth living. 

“If this expanding production is hu- 
man service visualized to us, we have 
a right to see what this accelerated 
progress presents to us in new and 
complex problems,” said the speaker. 
“The chief problem is the growing com- 
plexity of the relation between govern- 
ment of established authority and the 
private processes of industry and private 
lives. The intense individual- 
ism of America cannot be restored in 
its old shape, but it is possible to so 
align the relationship of government 
and the private lives of our people that 
we can preserve that individual im- 
pulse, the resourcefulness, the initiative 
on which the whole progress of Amer- 
ica has clearly been based.” 

It rested upon such organizations as 
theirs, Mr. Barnes told the audience, 
and on chambers of commerce and all 
those agencies which crystallize and 
express through resolution and declara- 
tion the opinion of their organization, 
to find some way to guide government 
in the growing complexity of these 
questions which government touches 
more intimately than ever before and 
must touch always. 

Mr. Sarnoff, who came to this 
country at nine years of age and who 
now at thirty-four has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Radio 
Corporation of America for two years, 
chose “Opportunity” as the topic for 
his speech. He attempted to illus- 
trate the difference between looking at 
an opportunity and seeing it. 

Hertz looked at the opportunity for 
transmitting electromagnetic waves: 
from one place to another without the 
aid of physical agencies, he said. He 
had in his grasp the fundamentals of 
radio, and he looked at it. But Marconi 
saw that opportunity and took advan- 
tage of what he saw, and that resulted 
in the application of wireless teleg- 
raphy to the needs of mankind. These 
opportunities are around us every day, 
said Mr. Sarnoff. 

In Europe, he had noticed, important 
positions were almost without excep- 
tion filled with very much older men 
than those who fill similar positions on 
this side. Not only was the United 
States a young nation, said the speaker, 
but it was a nation of young men—a 
wonderful asset for the boys of 
America. In concluding he said, “I 
cannot sum up the word ‘opportunity’ 
in any better way than to say ‘Oppor- 
tunity! America is thy name’.” 
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Accidents Kill 185 Miners 
In December; Fatalities 


For Year Total 2,381 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in December resulted in the 
death of 185 men and brought the 
total number of fatalities for the year 
1924 to 2,381, as compared with 2,458 
in 1923, according to reports from 
State mine inspectors to the U. S. 
Bureau:of Mines. The reduction of 77 
in the number of deaths does not, 
however, indicate a lower fatality 
rate per million tons of coal produced, 
because of the unusually small produc- 
tion of coal during the past year and 
the large number of deaths from mine 
explosions. Anthracite mines reported 
40 fatal accidents in December and 
bituminous coal mines 145 fatalities. 
The death rate for the month was 3.26 
for bituminous mines, 5.59 for anthra- 
cite mines, or 8.58 for both classes of 
mines combined, as compared with a 
combined rate of 3.26 in the preceding 
’ month and 3.26 for December, 1923. 

A review of the returns for the entire 
year shows that the 2,381 deaths in 
1924 represented a fatality rate of 4.27 
per million tons of coal produced as 
compared with a rate of 3.74 per mil- 
lion tons in 1923 based on 2,458 deaths. 
The production of coal during 1924 was 
approximately 558,000,000 tons as 
against 657,000,000 tons in the previous 
year. For anthracite mines the fatality 
rate was 5.51 per million tons as com- 
pared with 5.45 in 1923, the figures in- 
dicating no material net change, 
although there was a slight reduction 
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in the rate for underground haulage 
accidents and a small increase in the 
death rates from explosives and gas 
explosions; the rate for falls of roof or 
coal remained stationary. For bitu- 
minous coal mines throughout the coun- 
try the fatality rate increased from 
3.46 per million tons in 1923 to 4.03 in 
1924. Nearly all of this increase was 
from gas and dust explosions, the rate 
for which rose from 0.585 to 1.039 per 
million tons. 

Ten “major” disasters — meaning 
accidents killing 5 or more men each— 
caused an aggregate loss of 459 lives in 
1924, while 11 similar disasters in 1923 
resulted in a loss of 301 lives. The 
fatality rate from this class of acci- 
dents nearly doubled during the past 
year, as imdicated by the number of 
deaths per million tons of coal pro- 
duced, which was 0.458 in 1923 and 
0.823 in 1924. 

The following figures show the num- 
ber of deaths from each of the main 
causes of accidents in 1924, and the 
death rate per million tons for each 
cause, with comparative rates for the 
year 1923. 
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Last Union Coal Mine in West 
Kentucky Closes 


It was announced at Greenville, Ky., 
on Jan. 31, that the Phoenix Coal Min- 
ing Co., at Drakesboro, Ky., had closed 
down on that date, the manager, 
Vaiden Lackey, stating that the mine 
was operating at a loss on the Jack- 
sonville agreement. The company was 
the only one in western Kentucky to 
accept the Jacksonville agreement, and 
started operations some months ago, 
employing between 200 and 300 men, 
and with a capacity of around 25,000 
tons a month. 

The mine was reported to have run at 
a steady loss. The losses in September 
averaged 30c. a ton, while in October, 
the best month, the “red” margin was 
5e. a ton. It is now 25c. a ton. A few 
weeks ago the former owners of the 
mine, holding a mortgage on the prop- 
erty, sued for foreclosure, alleging that 
neither interest nor that part of prin- 
cipal that was due had been paid. 

There are now five large mines oper- 
ating in Ohio County and fifteen in 
Muhlenberg County operating on the 
1917 scale. The W. G. Duncan mine at 
Graham, resumed operations Feb. 2. 

J. M. Thompson, operating the Jim 
Thompson Coal Co., of western Ken- 
tucky, recently reorganized the com- 
pany as the Puritan Coal Co., and has 
also sold his interest in the Thompson- 
Scanlon Coal Co., yard operators of 
Louisville. The Louisville concern as 
of Feb. 1 became the Scanlon Coal Co., 
with L. M. Smith as president; J. J. 
Anderson, vice-president, and O. Law- 
rence, secretary-treasurer. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities During December, 1924, by Causes and States 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Co-operative Regulation of 
Mines Under One Surface 
Provided in W. Va. Bill 


A great deal of interest has been 
manifested in a bill introduced in the 
West Virginia Senate by Senator 
Willis, of Monongalia, and in the House 
by Delegate Bartlett, of Marion, requir- 
ing the co-operative regulation of two 
or more mining operations under the 
same surface. This bill provides that 
in order to conserve the mineral re- 
sources of this state and to prevent the 
waste and loss of coal in one stratum 
by the untimely removal of pillars in 
an underlying stratum and to promote 
the safety of persons employed in coal 
mining whenever a new mine opening 
is made or new projections in an estab- 
lished mine are proposed where two or 
more strata of marketable coal exist 
under the same surface, the plans for 
such openings and projections shall be 
submitted to the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines of the state and his ap- 
proval in writing shall be obtained be- 
fore such openings or projections are 
made. 

In the second section of the bill it is 
provided that whenever a mining opera- 
tion is begun in an upper stratum of 
coal under which a lower stratum has 
already been removed, or is in process 
of operation, the openings, haulage- 
ways and entries of the upper mine 
shall be planned and laid out and its 
operations so extended as to avoid as 
far as possible danger to the employees 
of the mine and loss of coal therein by 
reason of the operations already in 
progress in the stratum; and the opera- 
tors in the two strata of coal shall 
exchange with each other from time to 
time, as directed by the chief of the 
Department of Mines, maps showing 
the working places, projections and ex- 
tensions in their respective mines. 

It also is provided that whenever a 
mining operation is begun in a lower 
stratum of coal over which an upper 
stratum is already in process of being 
mined and removed, the openings, haul- 
ways and entries of the lower mine 
shall be so planned and laid out and its 
operations so projected and extended as 
to conform with the operations of the 
upper mine already in progress, to the 
end that as little damage as possible 
may be incurred and the lives of those 
employed shall not be endangered in the 
upper mine by reason of falls occa- 
sioned by the operations in the lower 
mine, and the operators of such mines 
shall exchange with each other from 
time to time, as directed by the chief of 
the Department of Mines, maps show- 
ing the workings in their respective 
mines. 

The bill also provides that whenever 
mining operations are being conducted 
in two or more strata of coal under the 
same surface, it shall be the duty of 
those operating such mines to so con- 
duct their respective operations under 
the direction of the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, that the coal in each 
shall be conserved and the lives of those 
employed shall not be in danger, and if 
it be found impossible in the opinion of 
the chief of the Department of Mines to 
remove all of the coal in the lower 
stratum without danger or damage to 
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P. & A. Photos 


Charles R. Flint 


“The Father of the Trusts” is actively 
engaged on the largest project of his color- 
ful career—the consolidation of a number 
of West Virginia coal companies represent- 
ing a capitalization estimated as high as 
$100,000,000. It will be the twenty-third 
important industrial merger effected by 
Mr. Flint, and will bring the total capital 
of companies organized by him to about 
$500,000,000. 


the overlying stratum, then it shall be 
the duty of the operator of the lower 
stratum to leave such pillars as shall 
be necessary for the protection of the 
overlying stratum of coal and its opera- 
tions, for such time as shall be reason- 
able, and the owner of the lower mine 
shall be compensated for the loss of 
coal so left standing, or for the damage 
sustained in the delay thus occasioned 
to him in removing the same, such com- 
pensation to be paid by the owner of 
the mine thus protected and the amount 
to be fixed and determined, if possible, 
by agreement of the parties, and if they 
cannot agree then the same to be fixed 
and determined by the chief of the 
Department of Mines. 

Such legislation or proposed legisla- 
tion has grown out of the dispute be- 
tween two companies in the Monongalia 
field which finally ended in one com- 
pany asking for and obtaining an 
injunction in the Circuit Court of 
Monongalia County. 


$600,000 Mine for $36,501 
To Andrew Hogg 


Properties of the Memphis Coal Min- 
ing Co., at Mannington, Ky., said to 
have cost $600,000, were sold at the 
court house door at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
on Feb. 2 for $36,501, Andrew Hogg, of 
Hopkinsville, being the only bidder on 
the property as a whole. The property 
was first auctioned off in parcels, a 
total of $36,500 being bid. When put 
up as a whole Hogg bid an even dollar 
over the parcel totals, and acquired the 
property. The sale was made in a suit 
of the National Light & Power Co., 
New York, the amount sought plus in- 
terest being $212,000. The mine with 
two drift openings, machinery, electri- 
cal plant, 1,700 acres of coal land, held 
in fee simple; leases on several hun- 
dred acres more, and 53 dwellings, 
tipple, trackage, etc., all sold together. 
The property represents one of the 
cheapest buys in western Kentucky. 
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Indiana Miners May Work in 
Steel Mills 


The Indiana Industrial Board, at the 
instance of Dixson H. Bynum, chair- 
man, has made an arrangement with 
the United States Steel Corporation 
which may mean the voluntary transfer 
of a great many of the approximately 
17,000 idle coal miners of southwestern 
Indiana to the Calumet steel mills for 
permanent employment, it became 
known Feb. 4. Negotiations were be- 
gun about the close of last year with 
the approval of Emmett F’. Branch, then 
Governor, Mr. Bynum conferring di- 
rectly with E. J. Buffington, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois Steel Co. 

Mr. Bynum recognized a situation in 
the coal mining industry brought about 
in the last few years of change in the 
industry, whereby Indiana mines have 
not been able to provide employment 
to a great many workers in the indus- 
try. In consequence of this condition 
most of the mines of the state have 
operated only one or two days a week, 
so that many miners have had only 
part-time employment. Many mines 
have been closed down altogether. Mr. 
Bynum said his investigations had 
shown that about 17,000 of the 32,000 
miners in the state are now out of 
employment, 


Rock Dusting Spreads 
In Alabama 


The Alabama Mining Institute is 
pushing the campaign for rock dust- 
ing in Alabama coal mines as a 
means of preventing coal-dust explo- 
sions, and the movement is making 
satisfactory progress according to an- 
nouncement of the Institute. Among 
the larger operators who have rock- 
dusted one or more of their mines 
or have this work in hand at present 
are the Galloway Coal Co., Ma- 
jestic Coal Co., Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., New Castle Coal Co., Yolande 
Coal & Coke Co., Franklin Coal Mining 
Co., Gulf States Steel Co. and DeBar- 
deleben Coal Corporation. Practically 
all mines in the district using machines 
for coal cutting have a system for 
sprinkling the cutter bars and high- 
pressure water sprays are extensively 
used throughout the mines in settling 
coal dust. The Dolcito Quarry Co. has 
established a plant for the preparation 
of rock dust for use in the mines, based 
on specifications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 





A safety extension service will be 
added to the Safety Division of the 
Bureau of Mines July 1, when funds 
for the new fiscal year are available. ° 
The new department of government 
will be in charge of J. J. Forbes, now 
Alabama representative of the division, 
who will operate from Washington with 
a force of employees. The program of 
the new department includes fire-drill 
work and first-aid expositions. “The 
work will have the effect of training 
the men for leadership when catas- 
trophes occur,” says Director Reed. 
“Frequently,” he added “when our mine 
rescue crews arrive on the scene the 
mine superintendents are dazed.” 
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Lake Michigan Docks Waging Losing Fight 


Against Pressure of Illinois Coals 


Milwaukee Business Out of Line with Fluctuations at Head of Lakes in 
Recent Years, Asserts Survey Prepared for City Harbor 
Commissioners—Must Concentrate on Markets 


Milwaukee and other Lake Michigan 
ports have been waging a losing fight 
against Illinois mines in the competi- 
tion for business in territory tributary 
to the docks, according to F. C. Blood, 
associate professor of business admin- 
istration, University of Wisconsin, who 
recently completed a study of the com- 
mercial aspects of the Milwaukee har- 
bor for the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of that city. While the unusual 
unsettlements of the last few years 
have intensified the situation, Milwau- 
kee’s failure to hold its position ante- 
dates those disturbances. This is 
shown in the accompanying table of 
comparisons of five-year average move- 
ments of bituminous lake coal made in 
the Blood report: 


Average Movement of 


Yearly 
Average 
1908-12, 
Net Tons 
Total ‘movement... ne eee HADES oy 6) 
Lake receipts at 
Milwaukée... ¥.. cnetlicns: aici 3,293,209 
Duluth-Superior:.....22. 2 ee 6,096,118 


The tonnages given do not cover car-ferry receipts. 


are at once evident in 


southern Minnesota and a small strip 
of northern Iowa. 

While the prolonged coal strike of 
1922, with its disastrous effect upon 
lake movement, played some part in 
the territorial shrinkage, Professor 
Blood is not ‘of the opinion that a free- 
dom from labor troubles will restore 
the lost tonnage to the docks. “The 
narrowing of Milwaukee’s coal market- 
ing territory,” he says, “may be at- 
tributed to the activities of the Illinois 
operators’ representatives in soliciting 
trade. The dock owners of Duluth-Su- 
perior and Milwaukee assign increased 
rail rates as the cause,” but his study 
of the trend of Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions bearing on the 
Northwestern adjustment leads him to 


Lake Coal, 1908- 1917 


Yearly Yearly 
Average Average 
1913-17, Increase, 1918-22, Decrease, 
Net Tons Per Cent Net Tons Per Cent 
29,299,340 27.0 26,293,075 10 
3,740,746 13.0 2,780,379 25 
8,175,439 34.0 7,530,728 7 





look for little relief to the docks from 


“Two facts 
studying this table,’”’ comments Profes- 
sor Blood: “First, the trade of Mil- 
waukee during the period of increase 
(1913-17) did not increase in propor- 
tion to the total lake trade. It was 
14 per cent below, and, second, during 
the depression of the trade (1918-22) 
it decreased 18 per cent below normal. 
Duluth-Superior, on the other hand, in- 
creased 7 per cent above normal from 
1913 to 1917, and during the depression 
of 1918 to 1922 decreased 3 per cent 
less than normal decrease. The be- 
havior of the trade at Milwaukee 
showed weakness while Duluth-Su- 
perior showed strength. Coal receipts 
at other points on Lake Michigan 
showed the same condition as existed 
at Milwaukee.” 


”? 


Receipts Show Decline 


During the ten years ended with 1922 
total coal receipts at Milwaukee showed 
a steady and, with the exception of 
1921, unbroken decline. The same dec- 
ade, however, “was the most prosper- 
ous in the history of the Northwest.” 

, But shipments of coal from Milwau- 
kee during that period constituted a 
diminishing percentage of the receipts. 
For the five years ended with 1922 the 
average was 22.27 per cent, as com- 
pared with an average of 24.36 per 
cent for 1913-17, 28.77 per cent for 
1908-12, 31.48 per cent for 1903-07 and 
38.99 per cent for 1898-1902. 

In 1918 Milwaukee docks were ship- 
ping coal to northern Illinois, the 
greater part of Wisconsin, southern 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. In 1922 the distributing 
territory had shrunk to Wisconsin, 


Washington. “Certainly to grant the 
request of the dock owners” for an in- 
crease in rates from the Illinois mines 
“would not be to the best interest of 
the people of the Northwest, and it 
seems impossible of consummation. 


Illinois in Strong Position 


“It would appear that with nearly 
$1.50 advantage in freight rates on the 
average in favor of the Illinois opera- 
tors they are in a strong competitive 
position. Granting that Illinois coal 
cannot bring as high a price per ton as 
Eastern coal because of its inferior 
quality, the freight differential gives 
it an opportunity in a large territory to 
make that reduction. There is no ques- 
tioning the fact that the Illinois mines 
are geographically situated to serve a 
large part of the territory west of Mil- 
waukee to advantage.” 

Nevertheless, concludes Professor 
Blood, the Milwaukee market “is in no 
danger of being wiped out.” In Mil- 
waukee proper and in the territory im- 
mediately contiguous, the Illinois mines 
cannot use rate differentials as a lever- 
age to obtain business. It is only as 
the distance from the docks increases 
that the rate advantage of Illinois be- 
comes pronounced. Furthermore, the 
Eastern mines will not lightly surren- 
der the lake markets which take large 
tonnages of coal during the slack sum- 
mer season. Although “the facts pre- 
sented show that the coal market of 
Milwaukee has been subjected to nar- 
rowing influences and that many of 
them are of a permanent nature, within 
the narrower market an increasing 
trade probably will develop.” 
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Engine Tosses Caboose; 


Coal Car Catches It. 


An interesting photograph of a 
recent railroad accident on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., which 
also testifies to the strength of a 
steel hopper car, was shown in a | 
Louisville paper on Jan. 21. 


This | 
photo showed a standard railroad 
caboose perched snugly on top of a 
loaded coal car, it having been 
knocked from its trucks and 
thrown on the car in a rear-end 
collision between two trains. The 
caboose was thrown two cars for- } 
ward, the assaulting locomotive 
having climbed up on the first coal 
car in front of the caboose. 


More Money for Mine Dept. 
In Pennsylvania 


The state budget presented to the 

Pennsylvania Legislature by Governor 
Pinchot shows that the 1925-1927 ap- 
propriation asked for the State Depart- 
ment of Mines is $617,800, which is 
$49,300 more than was allowed for the 
present biennium. It is pointed out, 
however, that this is $5,000 less than 
the present allowance for salaries and 
expenses of the department office force. 
In addition to this appropriation, if the 
Legislature approves it, the department 
will receive $17,000 in fees from mine 
foremen’s examining boards, making 
available for the next two years $634,- 
800, or an increase of $50,327 over the 
appropriation and available funds of 
the present two-year appropriation 
period. 
' The department had available for the 
1921-23 period $688,800, and for the 
1923-1925 period $584,473. There was 
an unexpended balance of $24,339 at 
the end of the 1921-23 biennial period, 
and this sum lapsed into the general 
fund of the state treasury. It is esti- 
mated that at the end of this biennium, 
May 31, next, the department will have 
$63 that will revert to the treasury. 

As a matter of fact the department 
has more money in sight, but it desires 
to pay the inspectors who voluntarily 
worked for a month in 1923 without 
compensation in order that the depart- 
ment, whose appropriation had been 
cut approximately 26 per cent by the 
Governor, would not run short of funds. 

The budget also provides an increase 
of $48,000 for the salaries and expenses 
of the fifty-five mine inspectors author- 
ized by law. This amount is exclusive 
of the estimated income of $17,000 from 
the mine examining boards, earmarked 
for this purpose. Ten thousand dollars 
is recommended for the mine fore- 
men’s boards and this is an increase of 
$6,000 over the previous biennium and 
will be necessary if the full $17,000 in- 
come anticipated through their work is 
to be realized, the budget states. 

At present there are sixteen office 
employees, fifty mine inspectors and 
twenty-nine members of the mine fore- 
men’s examining boards. The total 
salaries and wages paid during the 
1923-25 period was $529.847 and in the 
1921-23 biennium the total was $582,653. 
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Indiana Man Rallies to Defense of 


Flame Safety Lamp 


Safety Lamp Not Unsafe Even in Hands 


cf Incompetent Men — Those 


Who 


Understand It Foremost in Its Misuse 


In Coal Age of Jan. 8, Vol. 27, 
Page 52, I see another article that 
condemns the flame safety lamp, but 
in milder terms than those that Mr. 
Harrington used in a recent issue of 
Coal Age. Mr. Reynolds says that 
the flame safety lamp is potent for 
danger in the presence of explosive 
gas, unless in the hands of a thor- 
oughly competent man. Now what 
does he mean by that term? The evi- 
dence was conclusive that, in the re- 
cent mine explosions quoted by Mr. 
Harrington, the men using the flame 
safety lamp were competent men, a 
few of them being certified men from 
Great Britain. 

Is it right that we should condemn 
the flame safety lamp as Mr. Reynolds 
is trying to do, unless it is the hands 
of a thoroughly instructed and expe- 
rienced man? It is usually the so- 
called competent man that fails and 
not the device. It is a psychological 
fact that a man in any occupation 
grows so familiar with his job that 
he seems to have a certain careless 
contempt for it, oftentimes growing 


. careless or at least indifferent to all 


safety rules. 
COMPETENT BUT RECKLESS 


Such men might not exhibit such 
carelessness wilfully or with any 
wrong intent, but merely because of 
familiarity. This applies to our so- 
called competent men; who think 
they are so familiar with the flame 
safety lamp that they can use it in 
an explosive mixture with a gauze 
missing, the friction igniter possibly 
not in place, and last but not least 
with a lamp that can be opened by 
some other method than by a magnet. 

Our competent men must realize 
that a body of explosive gas is no 
respecter of persons. After all a 
mine is only safe to the degree of 
carefulness shown by the least care- 
ful worker. Consequently much de- 
pends on the individual. Almost all 
moving machinery, gears, belting, 
etc., are guarded by safety devices 


for protection against the possibili- 
ties of carelessness, but the greatest 
protection of all is the guard which 
the human being should erect around 
his powers of volition. It is better 
that men should do their thinking in 
the mine than in the hospital. No 
doubt, as the recent writer points 
out, we have nothing to offer in de- 
fense of the flame safety lamp as an 
illuminator, but it is surely indis- 
pensable for gas-testing purposes. 


DETECTS GASOLINE VAPORS 


The flame safety lamp is now be- 
ing introduced extensively in the oil 
industries. It is used even in testing 
for gasoline vapors in tank cars when 
these are undergoing repairs, thus 
replacing the method now commonly 
used of taking samples of the vapor 
from the car and applying a lit taper 
to the sample. I am still of the opin- 
ion that when the lamp is properly 
assembled and of the approved type, 
it is practically a safe device. I 
would like, with your permission, to 
give extracts from a paper read by 
E. A. Hailwood, of Ackroyd and Best 
Co., Ltd., before the American Min- 
ing Congress held at Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17 to 25, 19138. 

“Persons who have witnessed the 
intense white heat which is necessary 
to cause flame to pass from the in- 
side of a well-constructed bonneted 
lamp to the outside, and which the 
gauze can attain only where the air 
has a velocity of over 3,500 ft. per 
minute and contains from 8 to 9 per 
cent of methane, will realize that it 
is a mistake to talk of creating an 
explosion in a mine by the overheat- 
ing of a well-designed lamp. Many 
an explosion has been wrongly as- 
cribed to this cause. Most of the 
lamps now in use are fitted with 
shields, and I have had lamps of this 
description in explosive mixtures 
with the gas inside the gauze burn- 
ing for hours and the gauze red hot, 
and yet no explosion has occurred 
cutside the lamp. 
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“T submit that it will be a rare 
occurrence to find in a mine a velocity 
of 3,500 ft. per minute, the mixture 
of air and gas explosive, and at 
the same time the lamp placed in 
such a position as to receive the full 
force of this velocity, and to find also 
that the miner is standing by oblivi- 
ous to this remarkable combination 
of circumstances which would render 
the lamp dangerous. If the velocity 
be present, but if the unusual requi- 
site volume of gas be absent, there is 
no danger. On the other hand, if 
gas be present but the requisite enor- 
mous velocity is missing, the lamp 
would be unlikely to cause an explo- 
sion. Furthermore it would be un- 
likely that the miner would remain 
in such gas, so that the danger from 
“still” gas is also unlikely to occur; 
for the light given out from a dan- 
gerous mixture of gas burning inside 
a safety lamp would be so small that 
the miner could not under the cir- 
cumstances continue working. 

“In another series of tests, the gas 
flame was kept burning in a lamp 
surrounded by an explosive mixture 
of gas, and at intervals coal dust was 
scattered inside the lamp, also over 
the outside of the gauze. The lamp 
also was constantly shaken about in 
the gas, and finally coal dust allowed 
to remain on the crown of the gauze 
for some hours. Under these cir- 
cumstances the gas flame burned im- 
mediately underneath the top of the 
gauze, and had ample opportunities 
to heat and coke the coal dust. The 
lamp had a single gauze, and the test 
was made with natural gas, and yet 
the flame did not communicate with 
the surrounding gas, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the gauze was often 
red hot. 


DEFECTIVE YET STILL SAFE 


“Tf, therefore, single gauzes will 
not under such conditions pass flame, 
it is evident that with double gauzes 
the lamp will still be more unlikely 
to pass flame. In other tests I have 
used a lamp having the glass so slack 
that it rattled freely when the lamp 
was shaken. The glass was split 
from top to bottom, and a crevice cut 
right across the top and also at the 
bottom of the split, the crevice being 
more than s: in. wide. This lamp 
was placed in a most explosive mix- 
ture of compressed gas and kept 
there for over half an hour with the 
gas blazing inside the lamp. This 
failed to cause an explosion. 

“In the test the gas mixture was 
compressed down to two-thirds of its 
original volume, and the gas, there- 
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fore, was in a fiercely explosive con- 
dition. In other tests, a lit lamp has 
been passed into an explosive mix- 
ture of gas and a hole pierced in the 
top of the gauze of 4-in. diameter, 
yet the flame failed to pass through 
the hole and ignite the surrounding 
gas; the reason for this being, no 
doubt, that the product of combustion 
from the lamp flame covered the hole 
in the top of the gauze with a barrier 
of incombustible gas, through which 
the flame could not pass to the gase- 
ous atmosphere outside. 

“To users of flame safety lamps, 
this test will no doubt be interesting, 
as it is the upper part of the gauze 
which is subject to the most wear 
and tear, and fortunately the test 
demonstrated that it is the top part 
of the gauze which is usually pro- 
tected by the barrier of incombus- 
tible gas.” 

I admit that if a lamp is extin- 
guished and the products of combus- 
tion are allowed to escape, so that 
the lamp is filled with an explosive 
mixture of gas, then when an inter- 
nal friction igniter is operated so as 
to cause a flame to form in the lamp 
and to ignite the gas inside the lamp, 
it is possible that this flame would 
pass through the hole in the gauze 
to the outside of the lamp; but this, 
of course, only refers to this type of 
lamp, and would not refer to lamps 
of the type which must be completely 
closed when being relit. 


BETTER GLASS RECOMMENDED 


Some authorities have made much 
ado about the possibilities of the 
heat from the flame of the lamp 
cracking the glass. But this is a 
question of only a few dollars, as 
lamps can be provided with a fine 
clear glass of such quality that it 
may be heated up to about 340 deg. F. 
and sprinkled with water from a 
watering can without fracture. 

Some people have been afraid that 
a fall of roof on a safety lamp might 
cause an explosion and ignite gas, 
but so far the tests I have made 
seem to prove that before the lamp 
is dangerously damaged the flame is 
extinguished by the force by which 
the lamp is crushed. In one series 
of tests, a lamp was placed on an 
iron piston, and the piston moved 
rapidly upwards into a cylinder con- 
taining gas, so that the top of the 
gauze came into violent contact with 
the crown of the cylinder and the 
gauze was crushed down. No out- 
side explosion followed, the light in 
the lamp apparently being extin- 
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guished by the crushing force or by 
the concussion of the atmosphere. 

In a coal mine it is extremely un- 
likely that the conditions would be so 
severe as they were in the test, for in 
the event of the emission of gas pre- 
ceding the fall of the roof, the gas 
would probably extinguish the flame 
before the lamp was_ crushed; 
whereas if the rock got down ahead 
of the gas, and crushed the lamp, the 
rock would crush out the light before 
the gas reached it. In either event 
an immense volume of gas would 
have to be released to reach a lamp 
crushed on the floor. 

In recent years great strides have 
been made in the organization of 
evening mining classes in all coal- 
mining districts. A large proportion 
of both adult and young miners have 
attended these classes. A few years 
ago, miners could rarely be found 
who knew how to test for, and read, 
“gas caps.” The consequence was 
that men have often ignorantly con- 
tinued working in places so charged 
with gas as to be on or near the bor- 
der line of explosibility. No doubt 
things have been done in such an at- 
mosphere which would not have been 
attempted had the miner known of 
the danger to which he was exposed. 

The only solution to the problem, 
in my opinion, lies in a course of ed- 
ucation. Such instruction ultimately 
will prove to be one of the biggest 
factors of safety introduced in recent 
times into the coal mines of this 
country. W. W. HUNTER. 

Clinton, Ind. 


Room-and-Pillar System Not 
Necessarily Wasteful 


On pages 613-614 of Vol. 26 ap- 
pears an article by H. R. Bissell on 
a block system of mining coal, for 
which system many advantages are 
claimed when compared with usual 
room-and-pillar methods. 

It is an old established practice 
in coal mining to determine the size 
of pillar and percentage of first ex- 
traction by the depth of cover over- 
lying the coal, or the pressure to 
which the pillar is subjected, with 
the view of the ultimate extraction 
of every ton of coal available. The 
latter requirement is important in 
European countries because most of 
the coal is mined under lease and 
the royalty must be paid on all avail- 
able coal, recovered or lost. 

As a general rule, where the pil- 
lars are larger than necessary to 
carry the overburden, the expense of 
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operation will be higher than with a 
pillar of the proper size. This is 
due to the extra narrow work on 
which “yardage” is generally paid, 
and the necessity of coursing the 
ventilating current to the face of 
each place by a temporary brattice. 

When the depth to coal does not ex- 
ceed 400 ft., the first extraction, “or 
solid work as it is generally known,” 
may be as high as 50 per cent, and 
under ordinary roof conditions, per- 
mit a recovery of 95 per cent of all 
available coal at normal operating 
cost. At a depth of 900 ft. with a 
30 per cent first extraction, I have 
frequently proved that it was pos- 
sible to effect a 99 per cent total 
recovery. When the depth of coal is 
greater than 1,000 ft., it is generally 
necessary to use the longwall system. 

In all mining districts there are 
a number of mines in which, for lack 
of capital or through misunderstand- 
ing as to the necessity of conservation 
and its importance, the first extrac- 
tion is too great and undoubtedly 
large areas of pillar coal are lost, but 
this should be used only as a 
“horrible example,” and not given as 
the general practice of any district. 

Where the amortization charge 
and interest on money invested in 
plant, village and roads may be as. 
high as 15c. per ton of all coal tribu- 
tary to the mine, not to speak of the 
royalty value, it is necessary to ob- 
tain the highest recovery possible. 
To me the “horrible example” of only 
12 men out of 800 garnering up from 
loose corners, is excellent practice. 

A number of mines in the Ala- 
bama district are producing from 
2,000 to 4,000 tons of coal per day 
from coal seams approximately 48 in. 
thick, in which the total extraction 
is over 90 per cent, and the primary 
extraction is approximately 50 per 
cent, the average depth being 350 ft. 

I know a number of “old” mines, 
the solid work of which was com- 
pleted over 5 years ago and the out- 
put wholly secured by removal of old 
pillars during that time; further, 
some of these will continue in opera- 
tion five years longer in competition 
with the most modern plants with 
larger outputs. 

Plan No. 2, where solid work is ad- 
vancing at same time as pillars are 
being removed in three entries, out- 
lines a dangerous practice for @ 
gaseous mine. It is prohibited by 
law in many mining districts. 

ROBERT HAMILTON, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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And Mechanical Men 





Portable Blacksmith Forge Suitable for 
Heating Long Stock 


At a coal mine the work of the 
blacksmith shop as also of the 
machine and electric departments 
greatly resembles that which jobbing 
shops have to perform. Many of the 
pieces before being forged must be 
heated throughout a greater length 
than could be provided in the narrow 
limits of an ordinary forge. To meet 
this need the shop forces of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., at 
Gary, W. Va., have built and &are 
operating the portable forge shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Although built up from odds and 
ends of stock found about the plant 
this forge or heating furnace is a 
business-like affair, and much use- 
ful work has been done with it. The 
body of this forge, which measures 
40x56 in., is made of #-in. plates 
reinforced with 4 x 2-in. angles. The 
legs are made of ? x 3-in. strap iron 





which on their lower ends, as may be 
seen, are fitted with wheels. 

The blower serving this forge is a 
Champion No. 4 motor-driven black- 
smith’s forge fan weighing 35 lb. It 
is an alternating-current unit taking 
110 volts and consequently may be 
attached to any electric light socket. 
The motor is controlled by a small 
rheostat and the speed is variable up 
to a maximum of 2,500 r.p.m. This 
blower discharges to a 4-in. pipe or 
wind box extending along the side of 
the forge to which the three tuyeres 
are connected. Draft to each tuyere 
is controlled independently by means 
of a “paddle” draft valve. 

In the accompanying illustration 
this forge is shown in use just out- 
side the blacksmith-shop door. This 
is where the device is normally oper- 
ated, being ordinarily employed on 
big work only. At night or during 








Heating Heavy Work in the Open Air 


_ This forge was built for use out of doors, or in temporary locations. 
is operated from an electric light socket it can be readily transported to any point 


Where needed and quickly set up ready for use. 


Inasmuch as it 


It is here shown outside the door 


of the blacksmith shop, in use, heating plates prior to the forging of them into a shape 


that will permit them to be used as the ends of conveyor buckets, 


long heats can be made. 


With the three tuyeres 


inclement weather the motor-driven 
blower may be quickly detached and 
taken under cover. This blower out- 
fit is so light that one man readily 
may carry it anywhere under his 
arm. On the other hand if the 
weather demands and the work to be 
done is urgent, the entire forge may 
be taken inside the shop. 

This forge, with the exception of 
the blower, is strictly homemade. It 
is employed habitually in making 
medium to heavy heats. Thus eight 
to ten car belts, each # x 34 in. in 
cross-section, may be heated simulta- 
neously. Sometimes as many as fifty 
smaller pieces capable of being rap- 
idly forged on the bulldozer or under 
the steam hammer have been heated 
at once. Ordinarily coke is employed 
as a fuel, but coal may be used with 
almost equally good results. 

The forge was built to answer a 
double purpose,—first to furnish a 
means for heating long or large work 
at the Gary shops and second to be 
capable of easy transportation to any 
of the outlying mines where and 
when repairs were necessary. Both 
of these objects it has fulfilled. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is used at 
the central blacksmith shop as shown 
in the illustration. When the need 
for a forge at some other point or 
mine arises, however, it may be 
loaded quickly onto a wagon or motor 
truck, transported to the point where 
needed, its motor attached to the 
nearest light socket (this may be 
several hundred feet away) and it is 
ready for operation. It has paid for 
itself many times over both in regu- 
lar shop work and in emergencies. 


Ready to “Shoot” Line Trouble 
' Occurring at Night 


For the maintenance of electric 
distribution lines a coal company 
must be equipped to locate and re- 
pair trouble by night as well as by 
day. Night trouble on main distribu- 
tion lines, unlike that on most other 
parts of an installation, cannot well 
be left until daylight, because the 
failure of a transmission line usually 
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So Necessary When the Call Comes 


Depending on a miner’s carbide lamp or 
on a pocket flashlight for use in locating 
transmission line trouble and repairing the 
damage is often a cause of expensive delay. 


prevents the operation of one or sev- 
eral mines. For hunting trouble at 
night the tool of first importance is 
a satisfactory flashlight or lantern. 
It must be fairly light in weight, 
should havea 10- to 12-hour capacity, 
and must be capable of throwing a 
strong beam of light a sufficient dis- 
tance to clearly illuminate the tops of 
the highest poles. 
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A good example of being prepared 
for such work can be seen in the 
electric shop of the Island Creek Coal 
Co., at Holden, W. Va. The electri- 
cal department has been provided 
with two storage-battery type hand- 
lanterns. H. L. Bradshaw, chief 
electrician of alternating - current 
equipment, keeps the lanterns in a 
special box or cupboard mounted on 
the wall near his desk. These lan- 
terns are of the rugged type used by 
city fire departments. They are 
equipped with 2-cell, nickle-iron 
storage batteries, and are fitted with 
leather-strap carrying handles. Mr. 
Bradshaw states that having these 
lanterns in a certain place, and al- 
ways ready for immediate _ use, 
greatly reduces delay in making 
night repairs to outside equipment. 
The Island Creek company has ap- 
proximately 10 miles of 6,600-volt 
lines to maintain. They are used 
to distribute more than 4,000 kw. of 
electrical energy. 





Car Brake Prevents Man-Trips 
From Running Wild 


In order to stop the man trip 
should it break away on a slope the 
safety car brake shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has been devised 
by F. L. McCarty and Alfred Ander- 
son of Rock Springs, Wyo. This 
consists essentially of a flat shoe so 
arranged that when the main cable 
attached to the man trip is taut this 
shoe is held up and out of contact 
with both rail and wheel. However, 
should the main cable part or become 
slack the shoe is forced down and 
under the wheel, effectually stopping 
the car to which it is attached. 

The shoe in the drawing is made 
of angle iron or some other suitable 
steel shape. It is fitted on the bot- 
tom with a lining B made of rubber 
belting or some similar material and 
on the top with a block or stop C. 
This may be made of cast iron or a 
steel strap bent to proper shape. At 
its rear end this shoe is also provided 
with a guide K to hold it in position. 

The rope or cable G_ passes 


through the car longitudinally and at 
the end of the trip is attached to the 
hoist cable. 


Throughout the length 
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of the car this cable is protected by 
the guard L. At the proper point it 
is attached to the lever F. This in 
turn is attached to the lever # which 
is pivotally fastened to the shoe at 
its forward end. The lever F is also 
acted on by the coiled spring H. The 
spring D is attached to the stop C 
on the shoe and holds it off the rail. 

Where the man trip must traverse 
steep slopes, a sand box J may be 
employed. Flow of sand from this 
box to the rail is controlled by the 
valve J which is normally held closed 
by the end of the shoe. The opera- 
tion of the device, however, opens 
this valve and permits sand to flow to 
the rail thus greatly increasing the 
friction of the shoe upon it. 

When a trip is being hoisted or 
lowered, the tension on the rope or 
wire G, which is attached to the hoist 
cable, acting through the levers F 
and C, hold the shoe out of contact 
with both wheel and rail. Should the 
hoist cable become detached from the 
trip or break below the point where 
the wire G is attached to it this wire 
will also break as it is not strong 
enough to hold the trip. This allows 
the spring H to force the shoe under 
the wheel which rolls up on it as far 
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as the stop C, whereupon the shoe 
begins to slide along the rail. The 
excessive friction thus set up 
promptly stops the car. Should the 
cable break above the point of attach- 
ment of the wire G the cable would 
slacken permitting the same opera- 
tion as has already been described. 

The simplicity of this device is 
such that it may be built and in- 
stalled by almost any mine black- 
smith or car repairman. The num- 
ber of cars in a trip that should be 
fitted with it or the number of 
wheels to be “automatically 
spragged” in case of accident will 
depend upon the weight of the trip 
and the pitch or steepness of the 
slopé traversed. 


Ventilation No Problem 
With This Oven 


Although the method of baking 
armatures to be described is not 
recommended for regular use, it, 
like many other makeshifts, is bet- 
ter than none. An old reel-motor re- 
sistance is used to supply the heat. 





Baking Armature Without an Oven 
The sheet metal cover was moved over to 


show the armature. This method, while 
naturally being a power waster, does sur- 
prisingly well in an emergency. 


This is mounted a few inches below 
the armature and is supported on 
two firebricks which in turn rest on 
the wooden tie-piece of the armature 
repair stand. A piece of sheet iron 
bent in the form of a half circle is 
laid over the armature, the sides and 
top of which being thus confined 
make good use of the upward cur- 
rent of hot air. As expected the 
lower part of the armature gets 
much hotter than the top and there- 
fore it is necessary to turn it every 
few hours to equalize the heat. 

The fact that heating by elec- 
tricity is, as a rule, a rather expen- 
sive luxury, makes it quite evident 
that this type of “super-ventilated” 
baking oven, if used to any extent, 
could be replaced advantageously by 
an inclosed heat-insulated heater. 
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Mila Weather and Keen Competition Cause Further 
Depression in Soft-Coal Market 


Milder temperatures accompanied by a slackening 
in demand have sharpened competition in the bitumi- 
nous coal market to such an extent that circular prices 
are slipping on some grades. Southern Illinois lump, 
for instance, has dropped 50c., but even this failed to 
produce any noticeable increase in domestic business. 
Producers in this field, however, obtained a crumb of 
comfort in a sign of improvement in the steam situa- 
tion. Shipments off the Northwest docks are following 
the weather pretty closely, the volume, which was fair 
in the first few days of this month, having tapered off as 
the temperature moderated. Normal midwinter demand 
is causing coal to move freely at Milwaukee, and dealers 
are satisfied. Demand at the Twin Cities, on the other 
hand, has fallen off to such an extent that prices are 
less firm. Business has softened somewhat in the 
Southwest, but some operators are still behind with 
deliveries. On the whole, there is not much change in 
conditions in the Kentucky fields, gains in some grades 

' being counterbalanced by losses in others. In the West 
Virginia fields overproduction of high-volatile coals is 
playing hob with prices, though all grades of smokeless 
are being quite readily absorbed at good prices. 

Competition Plays Havoc in Ohio Market 

Competitive conditions in the Ohio markets have 
brought about a peculiar situation, some producers 
swamping the market with coal that almost has to be 
given away, while others take the more conservative 
course of keeping shipments within reasonable bounds 
and trying to maintain prices. Lake buyers are begin- 
ning to show interest and there is some prospect of 
railway fuel business being given out. 

Unexpected firmness has developed in the New Eng- 
land steam market, prices holding steadier, less surplus 
tonnage being in evidence and buying sentiment having 
improved. Little change is noticeable in New York and 


Philadelphia trade, but recent slight gains are being 
maintained and the outlook is slightly better, some 
contracting having been reported, and more is in pros- 
pect. Depression still reigns in the Baltimore market 
and no signs of immediate improvement are in sight. 
Business is improving steadily in the Birmingham 
market, the steam situation showing increasing signs 
of health. 
Hard-Coal Market Featureless 


Demand for anthracite continues on a fairly even 
plane, unmarked by anything out of the ordinary, and 
seems likely to continue so unless severe storms should 
unsettle transportation. Chestnut is moving better 
than stove and brings the independents a better price. 
Egg still falls short of a good demand and pea also is 
lagging. Steam coals have increased in activity. 
Dealers are buying only to fill current requirements, 
expecting consumers to limit purchases to a hand-to- 
mouth basis during the rest of the winter. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
receded another point in the last week, standing on 
Feb. 9 at 168, the corresponding price for which is 
$2.03, compared with 169 and $2.05 respectively on 
Feb. 2. 

Activity at Hampton Roads has varied little during 
the last three weeks, dumpings of coal for all accounts 
during the week ended Feb. 5 totaling 391,920 net tons, 
compared with 390,205 tons in the previous week. 

Production of bituminous coal, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, declined again during the week ended 
Jan. 31, when 11,082,000 net tons was produced. This 
compares with an output of 11,588,000 tons in the pre- 
vious week, as shown by revised figures. Anthracite 
production in the week ended Jan. 31 was 1,730,000 
net tons, a decline of 10,000 tons from the preceding 
week, 
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(Net Tons) 
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1924 

11,992,000 
11,951,000 
11,716,000 
1,953,000 
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Jan. 31 (6) 
Daily average.. 
Coal yr. to date (c).. 474,052,000 
Daily av. to date.. 1,852,000 

ANTHRACITE 
1,884,000 
1,782,000 
l, 893, 000 
Coal yr. to date (c).. 76, 402, 000 
COKE 

A, 2 4G) aoe Sees 








1,803,000 
1,740,000 
1,730,000 
73,974,000 







265,000 
251,000 
Cal. yr. to date (c).. 1,163,000 1,171,000 
(a) Revised since last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to 
equalize number of days in the two years. 


263,000 J] 
Jan. 31 (b) 264,000 
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Midwest Prices Sink 


Weather and competition last week were too much for 
circular prices on Midwest domestic coal. Southern Illinois 
lump on Feb. 3 was dropped from $3.75 to $3.25, the big- 
gest cut in a long time and one that came at least a month 
ahead of schedule. Egg dropped 25c. This was an heroic 
effort to win business from dealers who have been refusing 
to pay the high Franklin County prices and from competi- 
tors in Kentucky and elsewhere whose prices have been far 
under those of southern Illinois. But weather was against 
these reductions. The volume of business for domestic coal 
has not increased noticeably. There were few reductions 
in competing coals announced following the big drop in 
southern Illinois. The southern Illinois independents are 
still about 25c. under the standard shippers. Retailers 
caught with stocks of higher priced Franklin County coal 
are raising a wail, as might be expected. 

The steam situation shows some sign of improvement, 
but that is the only crumb the southern Illinois producers 
have got out of the price reduction thus far. Southern 
Illinois 2-in. steam sticks closely to $1.75, and central IIli- 
nois, with a short haul to Chicago’s great steam market, 
has climbed from $1.50 to about $1.65. The whole country, 
however, is full of coal of all sizes on wheels and a prospec- 
tive slowdown of production is aiding steam coal. 

Southern Illinois strip mines continue to work steadily 
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and apparently are finding a ready market for their ton- 
nage, and the independent mines with their lower prices 
seem to have a better market than the association mines. 
The independents are now down to $2.75 for egg and $3 
for lump, with nut at $2.50. Mines are getting from two 
to four days a week, depending on contracts and rail coal. 

There has been some idleness in the Herrin district but 
it has not seriously affected production. In the Duquoin 
field three days a week is good working time with one ex- 
ceptional mine getting five and six. Prices here are equal 
to the independents in the Carterville field. All sizes 
remain in this field on track unbilled nightly. There has 
been a let-up in the domestic demand in the Mt. Olive 
field. Steam sizes are plentiful outside of screenings. Rail- 
road tonnage continues good. Mines work three days a week. 

In the Standard field conditions are unusually bad for this 
season. Screenings are down to $1.25 and 2-in. lump to 
$2.20, with 6-in. lump at about $2.50. Strip mines there are 
getting business with lower prices. Overproduction has 
caused all operators to sell coal at cost or below recently, 
and there is no encouragement held out to operators in 
this field. Railroad tonnage is light. Mines get from one 
to three days a week with the usual exceptions. 

St. Louis domestic business is fairly good. This, however, 
is principally for cheaper grades and smaller quantities. 
Anthracite, smokeless and coke are slow. Country domestic 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


























Market Feb. 11 Jan. 26 Feb. 2 Feb. 9 Market Feb. 11 Jan. 26 Feb, 2 Feb. 9 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.60 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.60 $3.35 ag ager 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.350). 2.35) (2:35 e225) 4; 3 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 Frankthin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.80 1.85" P60 ee ies0G@ ait 
Smokelesslump... ...... Chicago..... 3.60 4.00 3.60 3.50 Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago..... 3.10 3.00 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50' 2-007 715/60 1.50 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10. 52:20) 32:20 Zata@ez 25 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.60 4.10 4.00 3.75@ 4.00 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.35 1.45 1.30 1.50@ 1.65 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2260' 72. 0052-00 2.00 Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago Recer 3.10 3.10 3.05 2.75@ 3.00 
mokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati. . . 2.10 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.50 tnd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60 (2°35 9 27350 B2e2s@n2, 50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.80 4.45 4.25 4.40@ 4.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.70 1.55 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.50 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 (2:10) 22.10 Ne2200@e 2425 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.25 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 -[.40° “1.305 ste25@ 1240 
Pool | {heavy Standard).. New York... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... 3.10 3.00 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool ! (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis... 2.50 >) 2.35 62535 mumen 2s Gee 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... 1.50 1.80 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 2.75, 2.45. 2235.5 e229 @a22500 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 Standard minerun....... St. Louis... 1.95 1.95 79195 Seie90@e2200 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... . 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis... 75 1.15 1.05 100@ 1.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1295) ©1585" S285 ale 5@e2 000.) West Ky. blockt:-.. 222: Louiaville.. 2.85 2555 2555 me eats 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low vol}. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... 1.70 1.55 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.00@ 1.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 West Ky. blockt........ Chicago..... 2.85 ' 2.40. ©2:55)982, 25@e2250 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Poo] 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
South and Southwest 
High-Volatile, Eastern Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and 8t.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Bt Philadelphia... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 1.50 Io> 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 8. E. Ky. blockt Chicago Ba35 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh go’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.55 ©2235 | 2°50, 12%40@ 2:60 8. E. K wg, oe aS Neaeouad i ; , 3 5 1.75 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.25 2.15@ 2.35 8.E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.25@ I. 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 S.E. Ky. blockt........ Louisville.... 3.25 2.75 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 §, B. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 1.80 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 g W. Ky. screenings Louisville 1.35 85 85 60@ 1.10 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1:60 4 31560901560 see o0@nal70 g. EK are it eee na ati Bee ree an sine ed 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.05 245 -65 .60@ .75 Yaa a {SIE CES FIG NI C08 nes : ; : -25@ 3. 
W. Va.lump............ Cincinnati... 3.10 2.15 2.15 1.50@ 2.50 §%.E.Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati... 2.05 1.40 1.40 1.00@ 1.60 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 2.10 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 S.E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 -90 .90 .50@ 1.10 
ab ies steam mine run... Paclicgret ea ae 1 a4 1 ae 1 ao aq oe Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
. Va. soreenings........ incinnati.. . ; : ; -60@ 1. Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.35 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2275) (25502 62.500 ie2e sa e2705 : ; ; 
Hoeking minerun:......, Columbus...; .1.85' 01.60  Li60;ul SO@ias7s. “nuees #creenings....--.+) Kanses City 0722727) he 
Hocking soreenings....... Columbus.... 1205 T1210 SiO neIP Os ae20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. +t Advances over previous week 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland... . 2.40 2.30 2.30 1.90@ 2.75 shownin heavy type; declines in italics. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.85 1.85° 1.80@ 1.90 } The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland. ... 1.45 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 but thesame coal is being quoted as heretofore. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight Feb. 11, 1924 = Feb. 2, 1925 Feb. 9, 19257 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken, «4 ocioe.cp Biesecs New, Yorksi. Salus ots $2.34 $8.00@ $8.50 SOR00G $9.25" La ee $8500@$9.25 27 a ae $8.00@ $9.25 
Broken:ifscs02 5.00. Philadelphia........ 239-7 (aE (eke ee 9.15 Oke pian pene eee ake 
LUT Baan ere a eae New York, slevehaveteoses 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ $9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
Bigg -sn cece ce ao han: Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Bigedack act icee s Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 mal 
Stoves. 286) 23k New York, Sve, atravecene 2.34 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Stovesen eee sco nt. Philadelphia... .... . 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Btovelss. <0 os cee eas Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut............ OWLY Ork cies sao 2.34 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.50 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ Philadelphia 2.39 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut............ SCARO™M T.. ce a oss ct 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
GA anak aoe ew York. sata cceterote 2.22 4.75@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Peas soso coe Philadelphia 2.14 523i waze 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Pealsncat toe seem Chicago*.......... 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. 1 New! York. 5 ane onae 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.35@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 38.00 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. I..... Philadelphia....... 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
Riee se sates ck ee cue New York... aS 2.22 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@*2.25 
Ricesict otra e ee Philadelphia... 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2575 2.00@ 2.25 2 S250 
Barley’ 6: cc.c0c cess ew York... ic 2.22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Barley.............. Philadelphia... .. . 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New York......... 2.223) Roe 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.65@ 1.75 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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1925 1924 

Feb. 9 Feb.2 Jan.26 Feb. 11 
SELLS SPW PoE "Mer aT cle’ e Ge ssl ee ase: e 168 169 173 188 
Weighted average price..... $2.03 $2.05 $2.09 $2.27 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. ; 





is fairly good for medium coals only. Much resentment 
still continues here against southern Illinois operators, even 
in the face of the reduction. Wagonload steam is fairly 
good and carload is slow and hard to find. Country steam 
'is quiet. There has been no change in prices. 


Kentucky Business Is Slow 


There has been a slightly better demand at Louisville 
over the week for large prepared coal but small prepared 
sizes drag. Mine run has been slow and screenings have 
been very weak in the eastern Kentucky field, but a shade 
stronger in western Kentucky. Distress screenings have 
been offered at very low prices in some instances, but the 
steam market is a shade stronger. lHastern Kentucky 
screenings are as low as 60c. on cheap grade, but going 
as high as $1.10 for prime gas screenings. P 

There is a fair demand for prepared coal that is rolling, 
but railroad deliveries are a trifle slow, and retailers want 
at once what little they buy. Mean weather over the 
week resulted in fairly good consumption, but warm tem- 
peratures and heavy rains came at the week end. 

While there may be some short periods of advanced 
prices in prime block coal it is hard to see how there can 
be any sustained high market in view of production and 
offerings and the fact that production is too big for the 
market. 

The coal industry in both northern and southern West 
Virginia so far as high volatile coal is concerned is still 

handicapped by overproduction, resulting in ruinously low 
-prices. Although operators admit that the large quantity 
moving to market is demoralizing prices and conditions in 
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general, no steps are being taken to curtail output, each 
producer waiting for the other to take such a step. 

Smokeless coal is’ being much more readily absorbed as 
to all grades. There is a sufficiently strong demand for 
lump, for instance, to keep that grade around $4 a ton and 
egg commands anywhere from $3.75 to $4 a ton. Mine run 
is not in quite as strong a position as it was for a time, but 
most producers are asking and obtaining $2 a ton for that 
grade. Slack is rather weak in price, nut and slack bring- 
ing $1.25 a ton and slack alone about $1 a ton. 

Inasmuch as less demand has developed in the Upper 
Potomac and western Maryland regions, production has de- 
clined slightly in those regions, although Upper Potomac 
mines continue to ship about 42,000 tons a week. 

Mines in the Virginia district continue to increase out- 
put, owing to the heavy tonnage under contract supple- 
mented by a little better spot demand. Production is now 
well above 80 per cent of potential capacity. “No market” 
losses have been materially reduced and in some sections 
are not affecting production more than 10 per cent. 


Northwest Trade Follows Weather 


Shipments from Duluth docks in January totaled 27,693 
cars compared with 29,615 in December and 25,984 in Janu- 
ary of last year. So far this month the docks have had 
fair shipments, but within the past two days they have 
been lower than last month because of the spell of mild 
weather. The shipments follow the weather closely, and 
as soon as a mild spell comes along everyone stops buying. 

Better shipments are being made to industrials. The 
increasing diversity of the consumers makes the market 
more stable, and is considered a good sign by all dock men. 
More and more coal is going to the Twin Cities, especially 
buckwheat for commercial heating, and it looks as if the 
docks had regained their trade there. 

Every dock man interviewed said that the docks were 
sure of cleaning up bituminous stocks this year. Anthra- 
cite, too, is going fast, and it is possible that there will be 
little left. Four docks are now bringing in Pocahontas all- 
rail for their trade. The dock price is now firm at $9.50. 

Coal is moving from the Milwaukee docks and yards 
quite freely to supply a normal midwinter demand. The 
weather for a week past has been freaky—extremely cold 
in some sections of the Northwest and comparatively mild 
in other sections; and in the vicinity of Milwaukee the 
weather bureau’s predicted cold waves have not been ap- 
pearing as advertised. Coal dealers, however, seem satis- 
fied. On Feb. 1 coke was advanced 50c. a ton in the Mil- 
waukee market. The delivery price now is $13.40 for the 
larger sizes, and $10 for pea. 

The weather at Minneapolis recently moderated, leaving 
a much reduced demand for fuel in that territory, and 
prices have softened materially. This probably will con- 
tinue only as long as the thaw lasts, but while it is on it 
leaves the market rather upset. Buying has been spasmodic 
for some time, and is quiet just now. The proposed changes 
in freight rates also have a tendency to upset things. Dur- 
ing the past week the price on southern Illinois lump was 
reduced from $3.50 to $3.25, while central Illinois has been 
easier, and selling at $2.75, and Kentucky at $2.50. Dock 
prices remain as before, with Youghiogheny $5.75 and 
Hocking $5.25. 

Screenings demand has been a little better during the 
mild weather, but supply is heavy. Considerable distress 
coal has been wildly seeking an outlet during the past week. 
The demand upon the docks of late has been reduced, both 
from a lessened interior demand and because retailers 
stocked during the cold weather. 


Western Trade Still Brisk 


There has been little change in conditions in the South- 
west since a week ago. The market has softened a little 
under the influence of a moderating temperature, but some 
operators still are as much as ten days behind with de- 
liveries of Kansas lump and nut. The screenings demand 
is just about equal to production. A few operators are two 
or three days slow with deliveries, but most are taking 
care of orders as they are received. The situation in Okla- 
homa is about the same as in Kansas. There is little 
demand for Arkansas lump, with screenings still scarce 
at $2. 

In the market territory reached by Colorado coal a slight 
change in the weather conditions has stimulated the de- 
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mand, particularly on lump coal, and as a result operators 
are unable to fill the requirements for immediate delivery. 
Consequently orders are taken only for future delivery. 
The orders for pea, nut and slack coal appear rather slug- 

ish. 
2 The mines, however, are running approximately 80 per 
cent of full time with no transportation interruptions and 
a surplus of labor. The present mine quotations are: Wal- 
sen-Canon City lump, $5.25; nut, $4.25; slack, $1.75@$2.25; 
washed pea, $3.50; Trinidad Segundo lump coke, $7.50; 
nut coke, $6; Crested Butte anthracite No. 3 and No. 5, $9; 
No. 6 chestnut, $5.75. I 

In Utah the coal market is very soft, chiefly due to 
weather conditions and the approach of spring. Operators 
say they cannot cut present prices any further whether 
they do any business or not. Many of the operators are 
storing slack, while the mine-owned yards are storing both 
nut and slack. 


Cincinnati Market Has a Bright Gleam 


About the only ray of sunshine in the drab situation at 
Cincinnati this week is a slight awakening of interest by 
lake buyers and prospects of some railway fuel business 
being let. The lake interests came with talk of extremely 
low prices, but operators and jobbers refuse to take any 
old price for coal that may cost more to get out later. 

Some producers continue to pile coal on the market that 
is literally given away. It is only a question how long some 
of them can stand up under the strain, for it is commonly 
heard that distress mine-run has sold down to 60c. a ton, 
slack at 25c. and some lump at $1.40. On the other hand 
many sales offices put up a bold front, asking the set prices 
between $2.25@$3 for lump and block on down to 75c.@$1 
for screenings. 

In the smokeless market conditions are much better, even 
though in the paring off of demand there has been a slight 
dip under the circular of $4 for lump and egg and $2 for 
run of mine. To balance this the quotation on screenings 
has been advanced, some of the companies asking as high 
as $1.50 for February deliveries. 

Retail business is slowing off, as the householder is 
“piecing out” on his winter supplies. There has been no 
change in prices. River business has increased perceptibly 
in volume with better weather and less ice coming down. 

Market conditions in Columbus have changed but little 
im the last few weeks. Despite some zero weather weakness 
in all grades is reported and there is little hope for immedi- 
ate improvement. Buying is limited to present needs as a 
rule and stocks are about normal for the time of the year. 
The expected spurt following the holidays has failed to 
materialize although some producers and distributors pro- 
fess to see signs for improvement in February. 

Retail trade is the best feature although there is no great 
activity in any location. Retailers have only fair stocks, 
but are purchasing carefully. Dealers have been able to 
buy a considerable tonnage on the open market, often at 
reduced prices, and as a result they are not worrying. Many 
purchased coal earlier in the season which is now coming 
in and this takes care of present requirements. Retail 
prices are rather steady at the levels which have prevailed 
for several weeks. Pocahontas lump and egg are quoted 
at $8@$8.50 delivered while splints are selling around 
$7.25@$7.75. Considerable Kentucky block is coming into 
the market. Ohio mined grades are still dull and not a 
great movement is reported. 

Steam business is quiet in the extreme, buying being 
limited to present requirements, as reserves are pretty good. 
Utilities and railroads, which have been the best buyers, 
are taking about the usual tonnage. General manufactur- 
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ing lines are buying rather sparingly and iron and steel 
plants are gradually increasing their requisitions. Storage 
plants are reducing their amounts on hand, which is having 
a bad effect on the trade. There is a considerable tonnage 
of demurrage coal available and many consumers are de- 
pending on this for their needs. 

Contracting is quiet, although some of the larger users 
have put out ‘‘feelers” as to prices for the coming year. 

Production is still reduced, especially in the southern 
Ohio field. The output in the Hocking Valley, Pomeroy 
Bend and Cambridge fields is scarcely 20 per cent of 
capacity. The larger part of the output is produced by co- 
operative mines, which enables the product to be sold in 
competition with the coal from West Virginia. 

The present week has been one of the quietest and most 
uneventful in the Cleveland coal trade in a long while. 
Inquiries for coal, both steam and domestic, have been prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

In the domestic trade, retailers’ stocks have not been cut 
into materially, at least not to the extent of creating the 
necessity for replacement. Furthermore, as business re- 
covery is very slow, steam consumption remains at a low 
point. 

The producing end of the trade in general is very pessi- 
mistic over the minimum amount of activity, and there has 
been additional closing of mines because of no orders. Dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 31 eastern Ohio No. 8 field pro- 
duced 269,000 tons or about 38 per cent of potential capacity 
for the week. This is 18,000 tons less than the preceding 
week and 126,000 tons under the corresponding week of last 
year. 


Demand Sags at Pittsburgh 


Demand for coal at Pittsburgh has grown distinctly less 
in the past fortnight and there is no life at all in the mar- 
ket. The decided improvement that was noticed about 
Jan. 1 has entirely disappeared. Production, which had 
mounted close to a 50 per cent rate, is down now to 40 per 
cent or less, or about the average of November and 
December. 

The steel industry is operating at close to 90 per cent of 
capacity, the highest rate since last April, but it is likely 
the rate will soon begin decreasing. 

Prices in general are not quotably changed, but there are 
cases of regular prices being shaded, also occasional lots of 
coal selling at a sacrifice. Slack is holding quite steady 
after its recent decline, but the steadiness is attributed to 
light production, there being so little demand for lump. 

At Buffalo the heavy snow has not helped the bituminous ~ 
trade and does not promise to, unless the mines are shut 
off more than they are yet. West Virginia mines are offer- 
ing coal down at low prices in an apparent determination to 
take the lead in this market as fast as possible, and every 
week there are reports of new inroads on the Pennsylvania 
product. Prices remain dull at former figures. 


New England Sees Unexpected Upturn 


The steam-coal situation in New England is rather more 
firm than was expected a week ago. Both at the loading 
ports and at this end prices are more evenly maintained, 
there is less surplus tonnage pressing for disposal, and 
there is perhaps a better buying attitude than has been in 
evidence for several months. The signs of weakness have 
gradually faded, except in the case of less desirable grades, 
and the few instances of lower quotations were either to 
move accumulations or were options that had been left out 
when the outlook was anything but favorable. In any 
case it develops that they were not typical. 

The volume of high-grade coal at and en route to Hamp- 
ton Roads has now been diminished to within reasonable 
limits, and among the agencies there seems a spirit of co- 
ordination that has not been in evidence in the past few 
months. For No. 1 coal the price of both Pocahontas and 
New River seems pegged at $4.50 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel, 
and apparently there is now a more determined attitude of 

Take it or leave it.” A fair amount is being received in 
this market, both spot and on contract, and several fac- 
tors are participating in steamer cargoes in order to get the 
pe Vanlene ss eee Erpegne freight rates. The latter are 
now on the basis o @85c., and even 90c., Ham 
to Boston and Portland. aa 

For inland delivery also spot quotations are reasonably 
firm. One or two rehandlers are adhering for the present 
to a $5.75 price, but most have advanced to $6. This allows 
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a slightly increased margin over what became the rule a 
few months ago. 

In the all-rail market there is practically no change. Spot 
prices are still dragging along on minimum figures, and 
except for a few specialties, most of the grades, both high 
and low volatile, have had no increase in business. If Poca- 
hontas and New River are held firmly in excess of $6 on 
cars at points like Providence and Boston there will in time 
develop an improved demand for the more favorably known 
Cambrias and Somersets. The blocking snowstorm of a 
fortnight ago held up all-rail receipts to such extent that 
certain of the railroads were obliged to buy extra tonnages 
of tidewater coal to see them over the emergency. 


Recent Gains Maintained at New York 


There is no great activity in the bituminous coal market 
at New York but it is as brisk as last week. While a good- 
sized tonnage is moving it consists mostly of contract and 
standing-order coal. 

The reported improvement in general business in nearly 
all sections of the country has not yet been reflected in the 
soft-coal market here. Consumers do not show any desire 
to increase their reserves or even to put in a few extra cars 
unless they strike a bargain. 

Additional contracts are being closed and it is reported 
that some consumers are negotiating prices extending over 
a two or three points period instead of the usual month 
for standing orders. 

The market for tidewater coal is quiet. Shipments are 
moving without delay and there is no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the free coal. Shippers continue to use care in order- 
ing coal to the piers. 

The industrial outlook at Philadelphia is slowly improving, 
which portends well for the soft coal trade. Buying of the 
better grades of soft coal continues at a good rate, although 
it is difficult to convince the average producer that business 
is actually good. 

There have been no general price changes during the week 
and purchases are no longer tempered with the hesitancy 
caused by a possibility of a fall in price. 

This market seems to be consuming a larger tonnage of 
the lumpier low-volatile fuels for heating large buildings 
than ever before. Gas slack still remains an actively sought 
article, as users are storing as much as they can get hold of 
in order to be ready for the spring business. There is little 
of notable mention at tide, bunkering being the only activity 
and not a heavy volume of this recently. 

At Baltimore demand is extremely light in all branches 
of the coal business and prices continue on the low level of 
several weeks past. A survey of the local field is such that 
there is not much hope of betterment in the immediate 
future. While coal exports from Baltimore during last 
month were the smallest of any like period since January, 
1923, hope prevails among those engaged in this commerce 
that “a bad beginning will make a good ending.” 

Fairly seasonable weather at Birmingham several weeks 
past has produced a well sustained run of orders for retail 
coal dealers, and is now being reflected in a measure in bet- 
ter business in the wholesale trade. While the market for 
domestic sizes is not to say active, sales have improved some 
and the movement against contracts is somewhat better. 
Dealers are ordering only in quantities as necessity seems to 
justify to maintain a reasonable reserve. 

Steam seems to be taking steady strides toward a healthy 
position. Expansion in industrial requirements is reported, 
the movement of both spot and contract fuel showing steady 
betterment, and the feeling is general that the district is set 


tracting is not general as yet. Shipping at Gulf ports is 
more active than at any recent date and bunker coal is mov- 
ing in larger quantities and finding a steadier and more 
satisfactory market. 

Quotations on steam coal are strengthening and higher 
prices are in prospect if market activity continues and there 
is a growth in requirements as indicated at present. 

The coke market is strong for the foundry product at quo- 
tations of $5@$5.50 ovens, while furnace coke is needed in 
greater quantities than before in the past year, and washed 
coal is being converted into coke on an extensive scale. 


Anthracite Demand Is Fair 


Hard coal demand at New York remains comparatively 
quiet and dealers do not look for anything out of the ordi- 
nary unless heavy storms should tie up transportation. So 
far this winter dealers have had no trouble in taking care 
of all demands notwithstanding the heavy ice in the rivers 
for several days. Hand-to-mouth buying is expected from 
now until April 1. 

Dealers have been buying in fair volume but are not put- 
ting away more than their requirements. Consumers are 
placing small refill orders. The steam sizes are more active, 
some shippers having no rice or barley to offer. Chestnut 
coal is moving better than stove and the independents are 
getting more money for the smaller size. Egg is not in 
good demand and with pea coal is lagging. 

Philadelphia retailers are receiving as much business as 
they can handle, although with less severe weather this week 
there was a noticeable falling off in new business. Profits 
have been cut, however, by added delivery costs and extra 
expense caused by coal badly frozen in the cars on arrival. 

Nut is in active demand, with company shippers still 
far behind on orders for this size. Stove also is in good 
demand generally, although no shipper seems to have any 
difficulty in filling orders for it. Egg and pea have gained 
a little strength, but dealers are slow about ordering any- 
thing but most meager lots of these two sizes. 

A somewhat definite rumor is to the fore that several 
companies will try out making a mixture of nut and pea 
coal, putting it on the market April 1. So far the dealers 
are not very enthusiastic about the “special nut’’ introduced 
by one of the large producing companies about six weeks 
ago. 

Steam coals are quiet, although they have enjoyed a’ bet- 
ter demand of late. 

Although milder weather prevails in Baltimore, as com- 
pared with the almost steady cold wave during January, 
dealers in hard coal report a fair line of sales. This is due 
to the fact that a great many consumers who ordinarily 
take in full year supplies bought only enough coal in the 
fall and early winter to care for part of their needs. The 
effect of this on the dealer was that while he lost some in- 
terest due to delay in paying in full for an entire winter, 
he gained on the other hand a more even distribution of 
deliveries over the season. 

The Buffalo anthracite trade is active. Zero weather 
has increased consumption and set consumers to buying. 
There also is a big demand for coke, especially in chestnut 
and stove sizes. Consumers who fail to get anthracite in 
these sizes will generally accept coke instead and in this 
way will get into the regular use of it. 


Coke Market Improves Further 


The Connellsville spot furnace coke market has further 
recovered from its recent slump, being now quotable at 
$3.85@$4. It is quite likely, however, that within the past 
week there have been some sales at $3.75. The recovery 
probably ‘would have been more rapid were it not that de- 
mand is light since furnaces picked up bargains recently. 
Spot foundry coke remains quotable at $4.75@$5.25 but is 
not over-firm at that range. 

The general tone of the coke market is poor. Furnaces 
are in no mood to pay prices operators would I’ke to obtain 
and think they are justified in asking, considering costs. 
Furnacemen insist that the wage advance of Dec. 16 was 
all wrorg, that: the operators: acted precipitately in mak- 
ing it, and that if any advance at all was required a mod- 
erate ore, say half-way. would have been quite suffic‘ent. 
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Depression Hits British Coal Market; 
Production Gains Slightly 


Exports from Welsh ports are de- 
creasing and stocks are increasing, 
with the result that the situation com- 
pares unfavorably with the position at 
this time last year. Few operators 
have sufficient orders to insure full 
working beyond ten days. Most of 
the pits are working irregularly as 
a result and several pits are still un- 
able to clear and are held up. Ex- 
porters are reluctant to cover require- 
ments in advance. In some cases buyers 
are obtaining concessions for prompt 
clearance, but the operators are in the 
main able to hold their prices. 

A joint committee of eight operators 
and eight tippers and trimmers are to 
meet at the end of January to consider 
the question of introducing a third 
shift, a step the employees have so far 
refused to permit. 

The Newcastle market is uninterest- 
ing and business all round is very 


quiet. Prices are steady and the con- 
tracts received insure only a moderate 
volume of trade. Bordeaux gas works 
is inquiring for 10,500 tons of Durham 
gas coals for March shipment. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Jan. 24, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,427,000 tons, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with an output of 5,409,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 

Total exports of coal from the United 
Kingdom during 1924 amounted to 
about 61,651,000 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 79,450,000 in the preceding 
year and 73,400,000 tons in 1918. The 
decrease is due to the increased produc- 
tion in the Ruhr district. While ex- 
ports to certain Continental countries, 
such as France, Italy, Germany, and 
Belgium, were smaller in 1924, ship- 
ments increased to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain and Argentina. 





Hampton Roads Market Firmer; 
Outlook Improves 


The market at Hampton Roads was 
stronger last week, due more to an 
effort to push prices up than to any 
actual increase in demand, according 
to shippers. Inquiries were fairly brisk 
and the piers were operating on a more 
normal schedule. 

Business in the West was reported 
better, though New England, bunker 
and foreign trade was reported as only 
fair. Considerable accumulations were 
reported at the piers, but the movement 
was preventing any undue surplus. 

The tone of the market was firmer 
and indications on every hand pointed 
to an early increase in trade. 





The Board of Education of Toronto, 
Ont., announces that it may discontinue 
the use. of oil for fuel in the city 
schools. It has been found that oil is 
costlier than coal and is going up. Oil 
at present is used in about ten of these 
schools. 
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While the output of coal from Cana- 
dian mines in November last increased 
16 per cent over the production for the 
preceding month, the tonnage remained 
much below the average for the past 
five years. The figures were 1,545,751 
for November, which was 97,518 tons 
less than the average November output 
during the past five years. Importa- 
tion of coal from Great Britain and 
the United States totaled 1,452,208 tons 
a decrease of 20 per cent, as compared 
with October, and 25 per cent lower 
than the five-year average importation 
in November. The coal mines of Can- 
ada employed in November 28,904 men. 





Steam coal mines in the mountain 
regions of Alberta are all working at 
present, although not at full speed. It 
is not expucted that railway contracts 
will be given until well into the current 
year. There are still many unemployed 
miners in the Mountain Park district 
though the worst of the distress has 
been alleviated. 
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Utility Fuel Consumption and 
Power Output Gain 


Electric public utility plants con- 
sumed 3,603,409 net tons of coal in De- 
cember, 1924, according to a report by 
the Geological Survey, compared with 
3,293,363 tons in November, as shown 
by revised figures. Fuel oil consumed 
by utility plants in December totaled 
1,352,023 barrels as against 1,139,679 
barrels in November. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity in December was 177,600,000 
kw.-hr., about 53 per cent larger than 
the average daily output for Novem- 
ber, 1924, and 11.6 greater than the 
average daily output for December, 
1923. The output of electricity by 
public-utility power plants in December, 
1924, was by a considerable margin the 
largest ever produced in any previous 
month. The total production of elec- 
tricity by the plants in 1924 was 6 per 
cent larger than in 1923. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Feb. 5, 1925 


For Brazil: Tons 
Br. Str. Neatsfield, for Santos.............. 5,955 
Br. Str. Wimborne, for Rio de Janeiro....... 7,454 
Braz. Str. for Para... 00.0 eee 5,523 

For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. Recto, for Ceinfuegos............. 1,460 
Br. Str. Onega, for Havanasia. eee 
For French West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Lorentz D. Hanson, for Fort de 
FYAnNCC. 5: 5.4:0:4 =o aiereeate ete eee 2,274 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt. Jan. 29 Feb. 5 
Garson hand .2.)..4202e eee 1,723 2,302 
Tonsion hand.) «02s eee 152,559 
Tons dumped for week........ 149,463 133,060 
Tonnage waiting............. 10,000 5,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Carson hand. 0 as eee 1,215 15 

Tons.on hand? 2... a: coe 84,150 111,500 
Tons dumped for week........ 100,442 103,871 
Tonnage waiting............. 21,492 18,485 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Carsion hand...;...5 == eae Pat 1,918 
Tons'on. hand.,....3%\./.. nace eee meee 93,894 
Tons dumped for week........ 98,493 112,998 
Tonnage waitings.<5. soe 9,475 5,875 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Jan. 31 Feb. 7+ 
Pool 9, New York... $4.75@$5.00 $4.75@$5.00 
Pool 10, New York... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York... 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.20 4.35@ 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.10 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New York... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York... 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.8) 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 

‘ool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.30 4.35@ 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.15 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Jan. 31 Feb. 7+ 
Admiralty, large. 27s. 268.91.@27s. 
Steam smalls.... 16s. 6d. 16s.34.@16s.3d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams... .. 18s.6d. 18s.6d. 
Best gas......... 21s.6d.@21s.9d. 21s.6d.@22s. 


Best Bunkers.... 18s.@ 19s. 18s.@ 19s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type. declines in ztalics, 
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ALABAMA 


At the January examination held by 
the state board of examiners at Bir- 
mingham thirty-six applicants enrolled 
for the test for certificates of com- 
petency as mine foremen and firebosses, 
twenty-five of whom successfully stood 
the test. 


Henry L. Badham, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Bessemer Coal, 
Iron & Land Co. as a successor to his 
father, who recently died. Mr. Badham 
is perhaps the youngest head of a great 
industrial corporation in this district, 
but is said to be well equipned for the 
responsibilities. He served overseas 
during the world war in the aviation 
service. James Bowron, dean of in- 
dustrial men of this district, was re- 
elected vice-president, and W. A. Reed, 
secretary and treasurer. 


D. H. Thomas and associates now op- 
erating the mines of the Montevallo 
Coal Co., at Aldrich, under lease with 
David Roberts, Jr., trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the properties, which are con- 
sidered very valuable. The sale, if ar- 
ranged, will have to be approved by the 
federal courts. 


The Alabama Mining Institute, state 
mine inspection department and the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines station at Birming- 
ham are waging a vigorous campaign 
for accident prevention in Alabama 
mines, co-operating with the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association, which is or- 
ganizing local chapters throughout the 
district for study of safety work and 
accident prevention. The men in the 
camps are being addressed in reference 
to the most prevalent causes of acci- 
dents—falls of roof amd coal, elec- 
tricity, haulage, explosives, etc., and 
the means of prevention. C. H. Nesbitt, 
chief mine inspector, J. J. Forbes, Bu- 
reau of Mines, and James Nichol, Jr., 
and L. E. Geohegan, mining officials, 
have been appointed a committee to 
confer with mining companies with a 
view to establishment of the safety 
association chapters at every mining 
camp in the district. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has placed 200 beehive coke ovens in 
blast at its Flat Top Mines because of 
urgent need for furnace coke. The 
company now has seven blast furnaces 
in operation and its byproduct plant of 
120 ovens at North Birmingham is run- 
ning at capacity, with an additional 500 
tons of coal being coked daily at the 
Ensley plant of the Semet-Solvay Co., 
but in order to meet its own needs and 
care for its domestic business finds it 
necessary to start the beehive ovens, 
which have been idle for several years. 


The company recently installed a Link- 
Belt car dump at its byproduct plant, 
which greatly facilitates the unloading 
of coal and reduces in labor cost. 


The Deep Water Coal Co., with head- 
quarters in Jasper, is reported to be 
opening a mine on the Black Creek 
seam of coal near Ethridge, Walker 
County. 


The Munro-Warrior Coal & Coke Co. 
has completed the electrification of its 
Sterling mine transportation system 
and has placed a number of electric 
locomotives in commission in place of 
storage-battery motors formerly used. 
The company is considering the erec- 
tion of a new tipple at one of its open- 
ings at Nauvoo in the near future, 
plans not having yet been decided upon. 
The company mines the Black Creek 
seam of coal. At present the mines 
are operating full time. 





COLORADO 


No opposition to the bill now before 
the State Legislature revising coal min- 
ing laws of Colorado is anticipated and 
it is expected it will pass the House and 
Senate and be approved by the Gov- 
ernor. 


A compromise has been affected be- 
tween the operators and Mr. Dalrymple, 
chief coal mine inspector for Colorado, 
in the revision of the coal mine laws 
which are now before the Legislature 
for enactment. Ten sections of the 
proposed bill by Mr. Dalrymple which 
related to the standardization of coal 
mine laws have been withdrawn on ac- 
count of the object ons of the operators. 
By eliminating these sections and mak- 
ing some minor modifications in the 
present law, a compromise was reached. 





ILLINOIS 


The miners of Illinois thought they 
had adopted an old-age pension system 
until last week, when the international 
board of the United Mine Workers 
handed down a decision that the plan 
was unconstitutional. The adoption was 
by a majority instead of a full two- 
thirds vote of the membership. 


The Bradbury-Seullin Coal Mining 
Co., of Marion, on Jan. 31 filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy with the 
U. S. District Court at East St. Louis. 
It listed liabilities of $39,148.65 and 
assets of $15,641. The liabilities in- 
clude $12,550 secured claims, $26,559.47 
unsecured claims and $39.18 taxes. The 
assets include $9,000 in real estate 


A large strip mine will be opened 
ten miles north of Carbondale, by a 
new company, with capital of $200,000. 
The firm has purchased 360 acres of 


land on which coal will be mined at a 
depth of from 18 to 40 ft. Among 
those interested in the new company 
are R. E. Renfro, C. E. Hamilton, F. O. 
Hamilton, W. W. Hamilton, John Mont- 
gomery and William Montgomery. Two 
miles of track will be built from the 
Illinois Central to the new working. 

A new strip mine is being opened by 
R. L. Van Hoohen, of Herrin, at Du- 
quoin, which is expected to have a 
capacity of approximately 300 tons of 
coal a day. The vein to be worked is 
the No. 6 vein 9 ft. or more thick with 
about 20 ft. of overburden. 

Judge Louis R. Bernreuter of Nash- 
ville on Jan. 27 appointed A. R. Odell 
and Garland R. Dunington, both of Chi- 
cago, as receivers for the Jewel Coal 
& Mining Co., with properties at Du- 
quoin. The company failed to meet its 
Dec. 30 and Jan. 15 payrolls and at 
present owes the men employed at the 
No. 1 mine approximately $30,000. The 
Jewel Coal & Mining Co., was organized 
during the war by several Chicago and 
St. Louis coal men, making W. S. 
Burris, of Duquoin, president, which 
position he still holds. The company 
operated successfully its No. 1 mine 
and in 1920 sank No. 2 mine. The 
Sterling-Midland Coal Co., of Chicago, 
in the meantime had become heavily 
interested in the company, having pur- 
chased the stock held by St. Louis 
interests. 

Citizens of Assumption held a meet- 
ing Jan. 21 and pledged $10,000 to in- 
sure the opening of the mine of the 
Assumption Coal Mining Co. The citi- 
zens’ meeting followed that of the com- 
pany, at which time J. A. Lacharite 
was elected manager of the property. 
Most of the miners are still living at 
Assumption. 

All previous records were broken at 
Mine No. 10 of the Indiana & Illinois 
Coal Co., at Nokomis, on Jan. 15, when 
6,005 tons of coal was hoisted in an 
eight-hour day. The previous record 
was 5,800 tons. 

The mines of the Peabody Coal Co., 
in the Taylorville district broke all pre- 
vious production records Jan. 22. About 
a year ago these mines established a 
day’s record of 21,943 tons, which in- 
cluded the production of Mine No. 21 at 
Stonington. This year, on Jan. 22, 
these mines produced 21,200 tons of 
coal, not including Mine No. 21 at Ston- 
ington, which was closed. In other 
words the four mines at Taylorville 
produced within 750 tons as much coal 
on the record day of this year as did 
the entire five mines a year ago. 

The Lovington Coal Mine Co., a 
citizens’ organization which took over 
the Lovington mine at a receivers’ sale 
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last fall, has elected these permanent 
officers to replace the temporary ones 
chosen when the mine was bought: 
President, George B. Spitler of Mt. 
Zion; Vice-President, O. A. Danzeisen, 
Decatur; Secretary-Treasurer, William 
Kirkpatrick, Lovington; Directors, R. E. 
Bower, Lovington; D. W. Beggs, De- 
catur; John Vent, Hammond; Daniel 
Hall, Bement; Daniel Houlihan, Lov- 
ington. 

About six hundred men were thrown 
out of work when the Lincoln mines 
of the Brewerton Coal Co. closed Feb. 
1 for an indefinite period. 





INDIANA 
Wick Dixon, George J. Nattkemper 
and James Pearson, all of Terre 


Haute, have been named appraisers in 
Superior Court there for the Indiana 
Fourth Vein Mining Co., for which 
Hugh B. Lee was named receiver last 
Aug. 2. The London Guarantee & 
Accident Co. filed suit for a judgment 
of $1,800 and the appointment of a 
receiver. 


The Martin mine, one of the larger 
coal mines in the Bicknell field, which 
had been closed down for more than 
a year, has re-opened under a co-opera- 
tive mining agreement. Employees of 
the mine have formed a corporation 
known as the East Side Coal Mining 
Co., and will themselves operate the 
plant. The mine, when working at 
full capacity, employs about 425 men, 
but the number at the start will be 
fewer. 


KANSAS 

In November miners in Kansas voted 
to discontinue the $1 a week assess- 
ment levied against those who worked 
as much as five days a month, for the 
relief of their fellows who were unem- 
ployed. The assessment has been in 
force since last May. Since then the 
anti-administration faction in District 
14 has been agitating for a renewal of 
the assessment. Late in December this 
faction established a collection agency 
for such a fund without the approval of 
the district officials. The agency has 
since been so active that on Jan. 24 
district officials sent letters to all locals 
warning against it and offering to re- 
submit the proposal to a vote. 


KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky River Coal Co. has 
won judgment in the Perry County Cir- 
cuit Court under which it obtains pos- 
session of the 273-acre Holliday farm, 
mineral rights, etc., on Ten Mile Creek, 
sixteen miles from Hazard, on a deed 
made in 1903, but in litigation for some 
years. 

The Columbus Mining Co., operating 
mines at Allais, Heiner and other ship- 
ping points in the Hazard field, broke 
its loading record on Jan. 26, when it 
loaded out 99 cars. The company is 
operating the Nos. 4 and 7 Hazard 
seams. 


Some of the miners formerly em- 
ployed by the Madison Coal Corporation 
in the company’s Central City mine 
would like to go back to work at the 
1917 scale with important changes in 
working conditions. “They want us to 
give them the mine,’ commented a com- 
pany official humorously. The Central 
City local voted by a bare majority to 
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Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Uo. 


Tipple at Bertha Mine 


Equipped with modern machinery electrically operated, 


reciprocating feeders and loading booms. 


including shaker screens, 


This property of the Bertha-Consumers Co., 


located at Bertha, Pa., comprises about 1,200 acres of Pittsburgh coal and 300 acres 


of surface land. 





ask for a conference with certain offi- 
cials of the company. Not more than 
half the membership voted, according to 
report. The company replied that if 
the men wanted to make a proposition, 
they would have to put it in writing. 
The Madison mines in western Ken- 
tucky have been down ever since the 
strike started in April and have not 
followed the 22 out of 27 operators of 
the striking district who have resumed 
work non-union on the 1917 scale. The 
Madison Coal Corporation’s principal 
operations are in the solid union state 
of Illinois. 


Fire on Jan. 23, at Yellow Creek, on 
Carr’s Fork, in eastern Kentucky, de- 
stroyed the commissary and office of 
the Wisconsin Coal Co. plant. 


It was reported from Whitesburg on 
Jan. 21 that W. W. Hull, of Hazard, had 
bought the Blackey Coal Co. mines at 
Blackey. It is alleged that the pur- 
chase was made for the Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., which wiil operate the 
plant. The mine has been idle for some 
months. It was further reported that 
the Jenkins Coal Co. had been taken 
over by the Swift Coal & Timber Co., 
which would arrange to lease the prop- 
erty, instead of operating it for other 
owners. 


The E. T. Slider Coal Co., Louisville, 
taking advantage of fine weather and 
an open river, dispatched its steamer 
Northern to the Kentucky River mines 
a few days ago with a tow of empty 
barges, with arrangements for bring- 
ing down a tow of coal for the com- 
pany yards in Louisville, Ky., and New 
Albany, Ind. 


NEW YORK 


Demonstration of the furnace use of 
small sizes of anthracite, under the 
auspices of the Anthracite Economy 
Service, assisted by the New York 
State Retail association, is to be given 
in Buffalo for a week beginning on 
Feb. 19. 





OHIO 

J. J. Donnelley, for many years con- 
nected with the Houston Coal Co. of 
Cincinnati in various capacities, has 
been ill at his home for several weeks 
but friends were relieved by the news 
that he was on the road to recovery. 

Word has reached Cincinnati that 
James Ford, well known in operating 
circles in Logan County, W. Va., has 
succeeded George Jones as the head of 


the operating department of the Logan 
County Coal Corporation at Lundale, 
W. Va. 

Trial of the suit of the Tildesley 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, vs. the Mill Creek 
Colliery Co. for recovery of $10,000, 
with interest and costs, alleged to be 
due under a contract for coal, was be- 
gun in United States District Court at 
Cincinnati Jan. 28 before Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper and a petit jury. This 
case is an aftermath of a suit brought 
against the Tildesley company by the 
Mill Creek company in which the Mill 
Creek obtained a judgment for approxi- 
mately $10,000 for alleged breach of 
this coal contract. 

The Columbus Board of Purchase 
opened bids Feb. 3 on 17,500 tons of 
Hocking nut, pea and slack for the 
Municipal Light plant; 4,000 tons of 
Hocking nut, pea and slack for the gar- 
bage disposal plant and 7,500 tons of 
the same grade for the Water Works 
Department. The W. S. Harman Coal 
Co. bid on the 14,500 tons at $1.23 
f.o.b. mines and the 4,000 tons at $1.18 
f.o.b. mines. The Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. was awarded the contract for 
7,500 tons for the Water Works Depart- 
ment at $1.05 f.o.b. mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Feb. 16 will find holdings of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the Beaver 
Valley Coal Co. and the Hazle Brook 
Coal Co. involved in litigation at 
Bloomsburg, where the county commis- 
sioners have engaged several attorneys 
to represent them in a fight to keep 
coal-land valuations at figures set in 
1922. At that time coal lands in Beaver 
and Conyngham townships and Cen- — 
tralia borough were increased in valua- 
tion from approximately $2,500,000 to 
$18,000,000. The coal companies took 
an appeal, there were many hearings 
before the board of commissioners and 
at one time an amicable settlement 
seemed near. This fell through and the 
trial of the appeals is now listed. 

The annual get-to-gether banquet of 
the officials of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co. from the Windber and Her- 
minie districts was held in Windber on 
Feb. 2. Two-hundred and fifty men 
attended. E. J. Newbaker, newly ap- 
pointed general manager of the com- 
pany’s operations in the two districts, 
was toastmaster. The speakers were 
Attorney Charles C. Greer of Johns- 
town, and Nicholas Evans, of Johns- 
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town, state mine inspector of the 24th 
bituminous district of Pennsylvania. 
J. J. Stoker, of Irwin, and Thomas 
Williams of Johnstown, both state mine 
inspectors, were guests. 


The commissioners of Cambria 
County, John D. Walker, Homer C. 
George, W. J. Cavanaugh and their 
chief clerk, S. S. Kinkead, were in 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 4 and 5, consulting 
the Allegheny County Commissioners 
relative to assessments of coal lands. 
Hearings on appeals will begin in Cam- 
bria County on Feb. 28. It was the 
desire of the commissioners to post 
themselves on matters pertaining to 
coal assessments as practiced in other 
coal districts. 


At a citizens’ meeting held in Punx- 
sutawney on Jan. 28 A. J. Rosenthal 
was named president and J. Boyd Hun- 
ger secretary and President Rosenthal 
appointed three citizens, E. A. Murray, 
W. C. Tibby and George C. Brown, to 
represent that town at a convention of 
the Citizens’ Association, to be held in 
the near future. The object of the con- 
vention, it was explained, would be the 
naming of a citizens’ fact finding com- 
mission to determine what course to 
pursue to get the mines of the district 
into operation. 


Seventeen men were injured, five 
seriously, when a mammoth “squeeze” 
occurred in the Boston mine of the 
Hudson Coal Co. at Larksville on Jan. 
28. The men were carried 15 to 20 ft. 
by the force of the concussion. The 
territory affected is known as the rob- 
bing territory and the coal is being re- 
moved close to the surface. The frozen 
condition of the ground made it impos- 
sible to estimate the damage to the 
surface. The squeeze occurred in a sur- 
face vein. According to the report of 
one of the victims, the first indications 
were small falls of rock and a move- 
ment of the pillars. Immediately fol- 
lowing there was a terrific explosion, 
which sent air through the workings 
at a high speed. 


Thomas Kennedy, new  secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
was honored on Thursday afternoon, 
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Jan. 29, at a luncheon at the Altamont 
Hotel in Hazleton, when a clock made 
of coal was presented to him by his 
associates. The coal was taken from 
the No. 10 slope at Lansford, where 
Mr. Kennedy started to work as a boy 
of nine years, when his father was 
killed in a mine mishap. C. J. Golden, 
president of District 9, made the pres- 
entation. 


A deal has been closed and a deed 
put on record in the Cambria County 
Court on Jan. 28, whereby the Fauxhall 
Coal Co. becomes the owner of several 
thousand acres of coal land of the 
Mountain Coal Co., the consideration 
named being $330,000. The land is in 
Adams, Croyle and Summerhill town- 
ships, Cambria County, the principal 
opening being at Dunlo. The Mountain 
Coal Co. is a Greensburg corporation 
of which H. F. Bovard is president, and 
has operated at Dunlo for twenty years. 
The purchasing company is controlled 
by Philadelphia operators, who already 
have large holdings in Cambria County. 
The Fauxhall company is controlled by 
William J. Faux of Philadelphia, head 
of the Logan Coal Co. 


John Brophy, president of district 
No. 2, United Mine Workers, visited the 
compensation headquarters of the union 
in Johnstown on Jan. 27, and conferred 
with Attorney Peter P. Jurchak, in 
charge. He found that more than 400 
cases have been handled in the four 
months since the office was established. 
The record of more than a hundred 
cases per month fully justifies the 
establishment of such an office for the 
benefit of the miners, said Mr. Brophy. 

Judge Arid, specially presiding in 
the Clinton County Court, on Jan. 28 
appointed receivers for the Blanchard- 
Moshannon Mining Co. In his answer 
filed to the bill seeking the appoint- 
ment of receivers, William G. Blanch- 
ard, president of the company, denied 
all the major complaints of the peti- 
tioners, but joined in a petition asking 
for receivers. He maintains, however, 
that the company is solvent. Bell- 
fonte investors, who put $170,000 cash 
into the company, believing that the 
total stock issue was only $200,000 pre- 





























Machine Shop of Phelps Dodge Corporation, Dawson, N. M. 


/ A good machine shop, at which machines and locomotives can be repaired and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency, is necessary for any coal-mining operation of size and is 
(especially essential where the company is isolated and must be dependent for almost 
all its repairs and much of its construction work on the efforts of its employees and the 
facitities afforded them. 
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ferred and $600,000 common, learned 
with more or less amazement through 
Mr. Blanchard that the authorized 
capital is not $800,000, but $3,200,000, 
representing $200,000 preferred and 
$3,000,000 common stock. A. R. McNutt, 
of Bellefonte, Thomas B. Bridgens, of 
Lock Haven, and Dr. R. P. McClellan, 
of Irwin, were named receivers. 


Seven trustees were appointed at a 
meeting in Huntingdon on Jan. 24 for 
the Keystone and W. H. Sweet Coal 
companies. These companies have ex- 
isted in the nature of a partnership 
since forty-one persons, twenty-five 
years ago, purchased 3,376 acres of coal 
land in Greene County. Nothing has 
been done in all these years but pay 
the tax. The disposition of the land, 
either by sale, option or lease, is prac- 
tically a necessity in order to settle 
twenty-eight estates, this many of the 
original owners having died. The fol- 
lowing were elected to go over the 
situation and get it in shape for option 
or sale, if possible: E. A. Beaver, 
Huntingdon; R. M. Brenneman, Saxton; 
A. R. McNutt, Milroy; J. H. Sweet, 
L. R. Leister, Dr. C. W. Wilson, W. H. 
Trude and W. M. Henderson, all of 
Huntingdon. 


UTAH 


D. D. Muir, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the U. S. Fuel Co., 
has been elected a director of the Utah 
Associated Industries 


The Western Fuel Co. has been 
awarded a contract for supplying slack 
coal to the Salt Lake County Commis- 
son at $3.20 per ton. There were four 
bids, the highest being $3.75. 





VIRGINIA 


The Coal River Collieries Co., owned 
by the Railway Brotherhood, has opened 
an office in Norfolk with Allen F. Gib- 
son in charge. 


The Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation, 
of Jewell Ridge, Va., has started a 
safety campaign by employing a safety 
inspector and organizing a safety and 
welfare organization with the following 
officers: President, R. W. Fletcher; 
vice-president, F. P. Carr; secretary, 
J. A. Allison; education director, Dr. 
C. E. Dyer; safety director, E. C. Mil- 
ler. F. P. Zeigler, and G. W. Day were 
elected to the executive committee and 
a safety committee of eight was ap- 
pointed to report on accidents, their 
causes and prevention as well as to 
make safety recommendations. Meet- 
ings are held each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evening, when first aid to the in- 
jured and safety methods are discussed. 





WASHINGTON 


Martin Flyzik, head of the United 
Mine Workers of Washington, has been 
appointed state supervisor of safety by 
Claire Bowman, director of the state 
department of labor and _ industries. 
William Short, president of the Wash- 
ington state federation of labor, breaks 
into print irately declaring that Flyzik 
is going to help turn over labor to the 
employers of the state, bound and 
gagged. Short supported Ed Clifford 
for governor and Flyzik refused to join 
in that support. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


J. T. Dunigan, general manager of 
the Coal River Collieries Co., Hunting- 
ton, has been named president of the 
company to succeed Harry Leaberry, 
of Huntington, who resigned Jan. 17. 
Mr. Dunigan will continue as general 
manager. 


The tipple of the Francois Coal Co., 
near Lowesville in Monongalia County, 
was completely destroyed by fire late in 
January, causing a loss of between 
$8,000 and _ $10,000. Examination 
showed that the tipple had been com- 
pletely saturated with oil before incen- 
diarists applied the match. The com- 
pany operates on a non-union basis. 
An attempt was made in October to 
destroy the same tipple. 


It is learned that the International 
organization of the United Mine Work- 
ers is sending $80,000 per month into 
the Kanawha field to support the 
strikers in that field who are in need of 
food. 


Following a decision of the state Su- 
preme Court in Charleston in nine test 
cases carried up from the court of 
Judge W. S. Meredith in Marion County, 
by counsel for the United Mine Work- 
ers at Grant Town, orders have been 
entered in the Circuit Court by Judge 
Meredith evicting the miners from 
sixty-four of the company owned 
houses at Grant Town: As a result 
of the trial of the cases before Judge 
Meredith in the first place, verdicts 
were directed in favor of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., which 
is now operating open shop. Barracks 
are being built at Grant Town by the 
local for the use of the miners who will 
have to vacate company houses. 


CANADA 


The Saunders Ridge Coal Co., which 
opened a new mine at Mercoal, Alberta, 
in mid January, announces a daily out- 
put of 250 tons. Fitzhugh Burns, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is president of the 
new company. The mine is situated 
near the banks of the McLeod River 
and is on the railway branch leading to 
the Mountain Park mines. 


On the application of the Union 
Trust Co., of Vancouver, which is act- 
ing for the debenture holders, Justice 
W. A. Mandonald has appointed Wil- 
liam McGee Young, former Provincial 
Water Comptroller, receiver for the 
Diamond Vale Collieries, which owns 
and for a time operated 3,000 acres 
of coal lands at Merritt, B. C. 


A serious fire which destroyed the 
tipple and hoisting machinery of the 
Rosedeer mine at Wayne, Alta., Jan. 
23, also caused more than two hundred 
miners to be out of work during the 
busiest season of the year. Damage 
was estimated at $15,000, and it is said 
that although new machinery was or- 
dereed at once it cannot be in place 
for at least three weeks. 


The miners employed at the Crows 
Nest Pass Coal Co.’s Michel and Natal 
collieries have followed the example of 
the Fernie and Coal Creek miners and 
have withdrawn from the United Mine 
Workers and will join the British Co- 
lumbia Miners Federation—the name 
used by the Coal Creek miners. This 
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decision was reached by a large major- 
ity of the men at a meeting on Jan. 24, 
mainly because since the Coal Creek 
miners agreed to a wage reduction they 
have been employed continuously while 
Michel men worked only two or three 
days a week. Fernie miners have ap- 
pealed to the Fernie Town Council for 
a reduction in water and light rates and 
to the Fernie merchants for a cheaper 
rate on the necessaries of life because 
of the 25 per cent reduction in wages. 


A Fernie syndicate has commenced 
drilling operations in the hope of find- 
ing coal near Qualicum Beach, Van- 
couver Island. 


At the instance of the recently con- 
stituted Board of Conciliation direct 
negotiations between the miners of 
District No. 26, United Mine Workers, 
and the officials of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation with regard to the 
wage dispute were resumed on Jan. 30. 
Neither party evinced a disposition to 
recede from its position, and after 
three hours the conference was broken 
off. The Board of Conciliation took no 
part in the deliberations. 


Some concern is being expressed by 
the city of Edmonton in regard to the 
results which are likely to follow a 
Supreme Court judgment recently 
given, permitting almost unrestricted 
mining operations within the city 
limits. Several mines are at present 
operating underneath main streets and 
street-car tracks and are continually 
extending their shafts toward the 
center of the city’s business section. 
In addition to the danger of weakening 
the surface, the question of the city’s 
rights in the sale of surface property is 
involved in the judgment and is ex- 
pected to be brought before the Council 
in the near future. 


In reply to a deputation from the 
Alberta Federation of Labor asking for 
legislation under which miners would 
be given better protection in the matter 
of payment of wages, the provincial 
government promised that new regula- 
tions would be made under the Mines 
Act to meet their views. 








Traffic 





C.&E.I. Rate Boost Denied 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 
which has had a petition pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an increase in freight rates on 
coal from western Kentucky, via Evans- 
ville, Ind., to points on the C. E. & I. 
in Illinois, was denied the increase on 
Feb. 2. 





Obituary 








George E. Davis, Norfolk manager for 
the Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., and one 
of the best Known men in the coal trade in 
this section, died on a Norfolk & Western 
train en route to Lynchburg, Va., early on 
the morning of Feb. 3. Death was due to 
acute indigestion. The body was taken 
to Lynchburg and forwarded from there 
to Indianapolis. for burial Feb. 5. Mr. 
Davis married Miss Gene Harrison, niece 
of the late Benjamin Harrison, former 
President of the United States. They for- 
merly lived in Roanoke, coming to Norfolk 
about one year ago. 


E. G. Leech, aged 50, formerly traffic 
manager of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of 
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Columbus, Ohio, died at Long Beach, Cal., 
recently. He was connected with the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. for about 12 years 
and previously had been with the Hocking 
Valley Ry. in the traffic department. He 
leaves a widow, two sons, two daughters 
and a brother. 





New Companies 





The Blue Ridge Coal Co. has just been 
launched at Charleston, W. Va., with a 
capital stock of $200,000. C. E. Krebs, well 
known as a mining engineer, is one of 
those interested. Associated with him are 
having been with the Logan Mining Co. for 
L. B. Ramsey and J. J. Ross, the latter 
a number of years. 


The Jere L. Robinson Coal Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been chartered with an author- 
ized capital of $10,000 to mine and deal in 
coal. Jere L. Robinson, R. M. Cobbs, D. W. 
Maxon, Paul C. Weick and C. G. Wise are 
the incorporators. 


A charter has been issued to the Scotch 
Run Coal Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
company, which has a _ capital stock of 
$40,000, will engage in mining, selling and 
preparing coal for the market. The in- 
corporators are: Thomas A. Gibbons, 
Pittston, treasurer; Charles Gibbons, Pitts- 
ton and John H. Dando, Wilkes-Barre. 


The United Coal & Coke Co., Inter- 
Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky., has been 
organized with Paul Wing, president, and 
P. H. Hutchinson, secretary and treasurer, 
and has started to develop 20,000 acres. 
Daily output will be about 20 cars of coal. 


The Kentucky Coal & Land Co., has 
been incorporated in Pikeville, Ky., with 
a capital of $48,600, by Ballard Wedding- 
ton, J. L. Morgan and Rudolph Rutherford. 


The Puritan Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated in Bowling Green, Ky., with a 
capital stock of $30,000, by James M. 
Thompson, T. B. Dixon and W. R. Gardner. 


The Valley Coal Co., of Linton, Ind., has 
filed papers of incorporation showing @ 
capital stock of $10,000. It will mine and 
sell coal. Incorporators are George May, 
Dan Scully and Mahlon W. Gilbreath, ali 
of Linton. 


The D. H. Brown Coal Co., has filed 
articles of incorporation with a _ capital 
stock of $55,000, to engage in a wholesale 
and retail coal business and operate coal 
and ore mines in Jefferson County. ‘The 
company’s principal office is in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

¥ 





Coming Meetings 





Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16, 14 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 
safety measures. Benedict Shubart, secre- 
tary treeeuren 520 Boston Bldg., Denver, 
olo. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


British Columbia Division of Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Sixth 
annual meeting Feb. 18-20, Vancouver, 
B. C. Secretary, H. Mortimer Lamb, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Annual meeting March 4-6, Ottawa, 
Can. Sec. Geo. C. Mackenzie, Montreal. 
Que., Can. 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. Annual meeting March 11, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Secretary, P. H. Penna, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
Cc. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 17. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. : 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ineton, Din: 
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Gas Detector Suitable for 
Electric Safety Lamp 


A gas detector for miners’ electric 
safety lamps has been invented and 
provisionally patented by A. Gulliford, 
the chief lampman at the Denaby and 
Cadeby collieries, near Doncaster, Eng- 
land. 

The detector is attached to an elec- 
tric safety lamp of which it forms an 
integral part. Warning of the presence 
of gas is given by an increased glow in 
this attachment, accompanied by a de- 
creased glow in the lamp bulb. When 
2% per cent of gas is reached, the lamp 
goes out, but the user is made aware 
that it is time for him to withdraw from 
the danger area. The device is so con- 
trived that, after this unmistakable 
warning has been given, the light may 
be regained, so that the miner may 
reach safety with ease. 

The new lamp has been put under 
test at the research laboratories of the 
Mines Society at Sheffield where it was 
exhibited to the Secretary for Mines. 
It has also been tested under actual 
working conditions at Cadeby colliery 
with satisfactory results. The official 
report of this latter test stated that 
the detector has reacted to 2% per cent 
of methane. 

It is understood that the inventor is 
engaged in further developing his idea, 
so that, for the use of firebosses and 
other officials, exact percentages of gas, 
up to 7 per cent may be recorded. 


This Slope Hoist is Built 
To Stand the Gaff 


Mine hoists face hard service. A 
hoist that will operate satisfactorily 
elsewhere, too often cannot “stand the 
gaff” of mine work. This fact is recog- 
nized by the Thomas Elevator Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., which has just brought 
out a new type of slope hoist designed 
especially for mining duty and which 
is expected to stand up under all the 
“thunder and lightning” of getting coal 
out of the ground. This hoist is a 
double - reduction. machine and_ is 








Electric Lamp with Gas Detector 
The small attachment on the side of the 


lamp indicates danger by its increased 
glow when in an excess quantity of 
methane. 


equipped with band frictions of the flat 
type. The Thomas automatic motor 
brake is included as standard equip- 
ment for this machine which is de- 
scribed in a new bulletin on the sub- 
ject. The bulletin shows that the hoist 
is made in sizes up to 150 hp., capable 
of handling a single line load of 9,000 
lb. at a rope speed of 450 ft. per minute. 

Several improvements have been in- 
corporated in this machine all calcu- 
lated to,make it fit to meet anything 
in the day’s work. The rope drum is 
extra large and the machine is sturdily 
built. The frame is of the rugged box- 












A Husky Hoist 


for Mine Service 
This machine, 
built especially for 
slope service, has 
unusually large 
drums, simplified 
clutch mechanism, 
and an _ over-all 
ruggedness which 
its designers know 
is required for mine 
service. 
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section type, connected by tie pieces 
rather than by the open sections of 
I-beam construction, commonly seen in 
slope hoists. The band friction clutch 
has been simplified and improved. The 
series of levers and rods ordinarily 
used to connect the operating lever to 
the clutch is replaced by two shafts, 
one horizontal and the other vertical, 
with a set of finger levers acting as 
bevel gears. This gives a much more 
direct connection and reduces backlash 
and lost motion. 


Device for Quick Extensions 
Of Rail Sections at Face 


An extension rail for use in coal 
mines recently has been invented by 
H. P. Tompkins, a coal operator of 
Charleston, W. Va. The equipment has 
been manufactured of standard size at 
one of the large steel plants and is now’ 
in use in mines in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

The extension rails are channel mem- 
bers, simple in construction and de- 
signed to fit over the ordinary rail. 
They are rolled with a groove in the 
middle so that the flange of the car 
wheel can travel in it. A combination 
car stop and handle is provided at the 
end toward the face. When the work- 
man is ready to extend his track to a 
point closer to the face or place of 
loading, he grasps the handle and slides 
the extensions forward the required 
distance, and the track thus provided 
is ready for use. This is repeated each 
time a.projection of track is desired, 
until the extensions have advanced their 
full length. Then the permanent track 
is laid with full-length steel, and the 
operation is repeated. 

It is claimed that the extension rails 
save the operator the entire cost of 
laying down and tearing out short track 
projections, a cost estimated at 7 to 
12c. a ton, and probably three-fourths 
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New Piece Fits Over Last Rail 


The flange of the car wheel travels in 
the groove in the extension piece. Note 
the handle at the end of the section. 


of all track-labor expense. Thereby 
are saved also the indirect costs re- 
sulting from the idleness of working 
places and the employment of contract 
labor. Every dayman and piece of ma- 
chinery and equipment from the face 
of the coal to tipple functions ineffi- 
ciently while any part of the mine is 
waiting for track. In avoiding this de- 
lay by the use of this simple piece of 
equipment, this loss also is eliminated. 


Three-Speed Ventilating Fan 


A three-speed ventilating fan having 
blades 16 in. in diameter and with the 
motor bolted to a 20-in. cast-iron sup- 
porting ring has been placed on the 
market by the Century Electric Co., 
St. Louis. The fan is provided with a 
separate controller mounted in a 
japanned iron box. 
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Automatic Control Starts 
And Stops Mine Pump 


A typical safe wiring and installation 
arrangement for automatic control of 
a small alternating-current  single- 
phase motor-driven pump outfit is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The main-line switch is of the inclosed 
outside-operated type mounted along- 
side of the Cutler-Hammer double-pole 
magnetic switch and pressure-actuated 
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switch. The latter is connected by pipe 
to the tank and electrically to the mag- 
netic coil of the magnet switch so that 
when the pressure in the tank drops to 
a predetermined low value the mag- 
netic switch is caused to close, thus 
automatically connecting the motor on 
the line. When the pressure reaches 


the desired high value, the pressure 
switch opens, the magnetic switch drops 
out and the motor and pump come to 
rest. 








‘TO LINE 








TO MOTOR — 








Takes the Human Equation out of Starting 


Automatic pressure-control devices start and stop the motor connected to these 


switches, 
between predetermined limits. 








Industrial Notes 


The Weinman Pump & Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently completed an extensive 
addition togits already spacious plant, the 
capacity being increased to more than 
100 pumps per month. Modern equipment, 
including testing blocks, has been installed. 


The Mine Safety Appliances Co. removed 
its office on Jan. 1 from the Chamber of 
Commerce Building to Braddock Road and 
Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The executors for the estate of the late 
Wm, Griffith, mining engineer and geolo- 
gist, of Scranton, Pa., announce that his 
data pertaining to reports, etc., have been 
turned over to Frank B. Davenport, mining 
and mechanical engineer, Scranton. Mr. 
Davenport has assisted Mr. Griffith on 
many occasions both in the field and in his 
technical work and is therefore quite 
familiar with Mr. Griffith’s memoranda. 
Further assistance along similar lines can 
be had through Mr. Davenport. 


Theodore Hanau, for many years in the 
New York sales office of the S. Flory Manu- 
facturing Co., Bangor, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to the home office of his company, 
where he will direct the sales of contracts, 
marine deck and material handling equip- 
ment, 


After operating for some time as a part- 
nership, Lloyd Bennett and Leo J. Meyer 
have incorporated under the name of 
Bennett & Meyer, Inc., to deal in and man- 
ufacture mining equipment, machinery and 
tools. The company has been capitalized at 
600 shares, no par value _ designated. 
While the factory of the company is located 
at Rome, Ohio, general offices are main- 
tained at 316 Rowlands Building, Columbus. 

The Blodgett Engineering & Tool Co., of 
Detroit, has added Roy Gill to its sales or- 
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ganization to work directly out of the 
Blodgett factory as a special representative. 

R. B. Randall, who for approximately six 
years was Western sales manager of Blaw- 
Knox Co., has been appointed Western 
sales manager of the G. H. Williams Co., 
manufacturers of clamshell buckets, Erie, 
Pa., with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Randall is very well known to coal dealers, 
especially in the Middle West, and his 
many years of experience with clamshell 
bucket work have equipped him to render 
valuable service to bucket users. 


The Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Ince., 
has purchased a plant in Paterson, N. J., 
where it will manufacture lead-covered 
paper insulated cables. 


Charles E. Brown, formerly vice-president 
of the Central Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of the 
territory west of Pittsburgh and east of 
the Rocky Mountains of the Okonite Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago. A. L. 
MeNeill, formerly manager of the railroad 
department of the Central Electric Co., 
has been appointed manager of the rail- 
road department. E. H. McNeill, formerly 
railroad sales representative of the Central 
Electric Co., has been appointed sales 
engineer. Ray N. Baker, formerly rail- 
road sales representative of the Central 
Electric Co., has been appointed sales 
engineer. L. R. Mann, formerly sales rep- 
resentative of the Central Electric Co., 
with headquarters at St. Louis, has been 
appointed manager of the St. Louis office. 
Joseph O’Brien, formerly railroad sales 
representative of the Central Hlectric Co., 
has been appointed sales representative, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Cee ES 
Brown, Jr., formerly country sales man- 
ager of the Central Electric Co., has been 
appointed manager of the light and power 
department. 


The Okonite Company will open an office 
at 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
on Feb. 1 and will take over the sale of 
Okonite products in Western territory. 
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Publications Received 





Fourth Annual Report of the Federal 
Power Commission, 1924. Pp. 245; 6x9 in. 
Covers fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 


Structural Engineers’ Handbook, by Milo 
S. Ketchum, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Pp. 1080. 
6x9 in.; illustrated, tables. Third edition, 
enlarged. Price (flexible), $7. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1923. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Pp. 878; 
6x9 in.; tables. Price (paper), 85c. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Relations, by John C. Long. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Pp. 248; 5%x8 in.; illus- 
trated. Price, $3. Describes the media of 
publicity and explains the possibilities of 
these media and best methods in using 
them. 


Annual Report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines to the Secretary of the 
Interior for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1924. Pp. 57; 6x9 in.; plates and tables. 


Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States 
During the Calendar Year 1923, by William 
W. Adams, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
Duc. Pp. 355. 6x9 invetabieds: 

Report of the Mining Engineer and Agent 
of the Girard Estate in Schuylkill and 
Columbia Counties, Pa. for the year 1923. 
Pp. 57; 6x9 in.; tables. 








Recent Patents 





Mine Car; 1,508,971. John A. Hebb, Hop- 
wood, Pa., and Wm. J. McDade, Union- 
. Sept. 16, 1924. Original appli- 
cation filed Nov. 6, 1919; serial No. 336,925. 
Divided and this application filed Oct. 6, 
1920; serial No. 415,066. 


Hoisting and Dumping Apparatus; 
1,508,996. George N. Simpson,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Arthur M. Simpson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sept. 16, 1924. Filed Aug. 5, 
1921; serial No. 489,940. 

Automatic Skip Bucket Loading Device; 
1,509,154. Wm. H. Lang, Chicago, Ill., as- 
signor of one-half to Geo. W. Phillips, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sept. 23, 1924. Filed March 12, 
1923; serial No. 624,442. 

Ropeway Bucket Conveyor System; 
1,509,479. Henry Otto, Walthamstow, Lon- 
don, England. Sept. 23, 1924. Filed April 
10, 1922; serial No. 551,152. 


Limit Device for Hoisting Machines; 


1,509,685. Roscoe Moore, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sept. 23, 1924. Filed Nov. 29, 1919; serial 
No. 341,438. 


Mine Car; 1,509,963. John C. H. Lubken, 
Johnstown, Pa. Sept. 30, 1924. Filed Aug. 
27, 1921; serial No. 496,121. 








Trade Literature 





The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has published two catalogs 
Nos. 31 and 32, the former on Power 
Transmission Machinery and the latter on 
Sprocket Wheels and Chain Belting. Il- 
lustrations and prices are included. 


Skilsaw. Michel Electric Hand Saw Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Four-page folder describing 
the Skilsaw, a portable electric circular 
saw for labor saving. 


Two Feet of Electrical Heat. 
ler-Hammer_ Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publication H-2. Illustrates and describes 
the C-H space heater and some of its uses 
such as keeping vaults warm and dry, in 
MN houses and on fire sprinkler systems, 
etc. 


Heine Longitudinal Drum Boilers. Heine 
Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. Bulletin 52. Pp. 
35; 8 x 10 in.; illustrated. Details of con- 
struction, circulation, and furnace arrange- 
ment are given. 


Hardinge Air Classifiers. Hardinge Co., 
New York City. Bulletin No. 17. Pp. 8; 
8 x 10 in.; illustrated. Application and 
operation of the rotary air classifier and 
the combined rotary and superfine classi- 
fier are descrbied. 


American High Duty Conveyors. Con- 
veyors Corporation of America, Chicago, 
Ill. Pp. 8; 8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Describes 
the American high-duty ash conveyor de- 
signed for handling ashes from power 
plants having exceptionally high tonnages 
or operating under severe conditions. 
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Doth Protest Too Much 


T THE RECENT safety meeting at Springfield, 

Ill., the statistician of the United Mine Workers, 
George L. Mercer, is reported to have said that since 
1883, 1 man in 1.38 had been injured sufficiently to be 
off duty for thirty days. We don’t know where he got 
the figures for these forty-one years—we did not believe 
that they were available—but we do know that he could 
have made them more startling had he gone back more 
years. Why stop at 1883? If he had gone back far 
enough he might have shown that more were injured 
than went into the mines, which is not, of course impos- 
sible because some men are injured many times. 

Mr. Mercer is reported to have said that in the last 
thirty-six years one man has been killed in every 11.75 
employed. The figures for fatalities if applied in Great 
Britain and carried back to the Plantagenets might 
show possibly that more were killed than entered the 
mines, thus calling for reincarnations. However, 
mortality tables extended back more than one year are 
not without value and taken back to a time within the 
period that a man might be expected to live bring out 
vividly the aggregate hazard of the industry in which 
he is engaged. Miners, who as a class live long, are 
quite frequently subject to a long-time accident hazard. 
The hazard of health, however, is much greater, than 
that of fatality and that is not figured at least popularly 
in any such manner. Of 11.75 twelve-year old boys 
how many will still be living thirty-six years later, cer- 
tainly not 10.75 or even nearly that figure. The United 
States Life Tables of 1910 show that after thirty-six 
years in every 11.75 male persons who were healthy and 
insurable at twelve years of age 2.75 would have passed 
to the Great Beyond leaving nine behind. 





Rock-Dumping Profligacies | 


N MANY THIN seams rock transportation and dis- 
A posal constitutes the greatest of difficulties in the 
surface work of mining. The cost of disposing of rock 
is often greater than that of dumping coal. Few man- 
agers have carefully estimated what that cost is. If 
they had, they could not have continued to face it with 
equanimity. If the rock had only to be dumped like 
coal, all would be well. Coal falls into a car and it is 
hauled away at the expense of the consumer, but rock 
when dumped falls into a pile and soon fills up the 
space so completely as to prevent further dumping. 
Thus, if the rock is favored with equipment like that 


- provided for coal, a move is soon made necessary, and 


the grades leading to and from the point of dump 


_ need revision and reconstruction. 


= 


For this reason the provisions at the rock pile should 
be carefully elaborated and if necessary more should be 
spent in the construction of the rock dump than in the 
building of the actual coal tipple, for otherwise, where 
the rock tonnage is considerable, the daily cost of oper- 
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ating the former may be larger than the day by day 
expenditure on the latter. 

For a while the rock may serve a useful purpose. 
It may be hauled by car or motor truck to places which 
need grading. It may aid in the construction of a tram 
or railroad, in the preparing of a townsite or in the 
revetting of a stream bank, but before long the rock 
becomes an unbearable nuisance and means must be 
taken to get rid of it. Piled on the hillside it may roll 
down on the houses or railroads beneath. Dumped into 
the valley it may burn.and make the mine village unfit 
for habitation. 

Many coal valleys are sufficiently restricted already 
and unless openings make it possible to spoil the rock 
in another valley, nothing remains but either inside 
stowage or some means of transporting the rock over 
the hills to some valley beyond, where perhaps it may 
serve some useful purpose such as aiding in the building 
of a dam for the impounding of water. Because rock 
is of little or no value is no reason why its handling 
may not make it an extremely expensive product. 


The Vital Spot 


UCH gratification must be felt that the menace of 

oil is largely removed from the bituminous coal 
industry, for it has attacked the producer of coal in 
his most vital spot. The demand for slack was hardly 
at any time adequate as is attested by its low price, 
almost always below the cost of production. Many fields 
were opened that produced little but fine coal. In many 
regions the union triumphed and got the wages of the 
men fixed on a run-of-mine basis, reducing the anxiety 
of the miner to produce large coal, the rate being fixed 
on the percentage of sizes then existing and not on 
the percentage obtained when the anxiety of the miner 
to produce large coal was removed by the adoption of 
the new scale. Had the wage been fixed on the per- 
centage of slack that the miner would make after the 
run-of-mine scale had been adopted, the miner would 
not have pressed so rigorously for its introduction. 

Only the use of mining machines and the development 
of stokers and pulverized-coal furnaces, prevented slack 
from being given away for the cost of the freight. 
Now, perhaps, we may look ahead with some assurance. 
The National Coal Association’s Research Committee is 
trying to find a way of burning small bituminous coal 
in domestic furnaces and others are discovering new 
briquetting processes that will make a market for fine 
coal. Let us hope a better time is ahead, when 
the operator will be able to get a price for his bitu- 
minous slack equal or at least nearly equal to the cost 
of production. 

Oil and water power as competitors of the bituminous 
coal industry seemed to be new difficulties in the path, 
but in that respect, at least at the present, oil is on 
the descendent, and water power promises not to be as 
aggressive as in the past. There are still areas where 
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oil will, at least for a time, be a successful rival to 
slack. The far West is one of these. The coal indus- 
try can do no better than to try to introduce slack 
burning in industries where it is still little used. The 
railroads, apartment houses and small factories are 
examples of these opportunities. Cement manufactur- 
ing and reverberatories are already assisting the coal 
business admirably to rid itself of the incubus of slack. 

The operators can help themselves also by increasing 
the practice of cutting in the bottom and in partings of 
bone or soft shale and by introducing, if it be found 
safe and made legal, the use of open-space charging 
of drillholes. An increase in the market for slack and 
a reduction in the production of that commodity are 
the two big needs of the coal industry. It proposes 
to instruct the public so as to accomplish the first 
end; does it really comprehend to the full the possi- 
bility of attaining the second? Are not all too many 
coal mines breaking some of the best of their coal 
into a low-priced article by cutting in the coal instead 
of cutting in the clay? Only recently some of the 
companies have concluded that they for years had been 
missing a big opportunity by overlooking the possibil- 
ities of making clay slack in place of bug dust. Our 
profits largely vanish because the slack market is so 
slack that it must be courted by an inordinately low 
price. 





Anthracite Sales Problems Multiply 


OR YEARS it was the proud boast of the anthracite 

producers that the domestic consumers clamored at 
their doors. Difficulties there might be in the sale of 
the smaller sizes, and competition might even be ad- 
mitted in the industrial field, but every producer true to 
the traditions of his business was sure that there was a 
yawning market for every ton of merchantable coal 
suited to the requirements of the private residence or 
the apartment house. So confident was the hard-coal 
industry in that belief that a few years ago it was 
decided to “elevate” the pea size out of the steam and 
into the domestic-fuel classification by the simple expe- 
dient of increasing the mine price. Mine-storage rec- 
ords bear eloquent witness to the success which has 
attended that effort in recent months. 

The situation has changed. The anthracite distrib- 
utors are learning anew the meaning of sales resistance. 
They are finding out that the position of a “luxury” 
fuel is not without its elements of danger. It is prob- 
ably true that there are certain consumers who would 
burn anthracite no matter what the price was, just as 
there are gourmets so situated that they can satisfy their 
epicurean palates without regard to cost, but the demand 
from that class of consumers is not large enough to 
support an annual output of 90,000,000 tons. And even 
in that field of distribution fresh competition is gaining 
strength. Fuel oil has made its inroads and now it 
seems that gas will make a more active bid for the 
luxury business in the richest part of the anthracite- 
consuming territory. Within the past week, for ex- 
ample, the Consolidated Gas Co. openly solicited busi- 
ness of that character in an advertisement in the papers 
of New York City. 

The change, however, will not be without its advan- 
tages. The multiplication of sales problems must inevit- 
ably bring the anthracite operators into closer contact 
with the ultimate consumers of their product and with 
the retail distributors. Out of that contact should grow 
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a better appreciation of the problems of each, needed 
reforms to meet the situation and for the anthracite 
industry as a whole a public respect that does not now 
exist. 


Must the Industry Pay for Safety? 


EW WINTERS have been so free of mine explosions 

as that we are now completing, and that fact seems 
to show that our néw precautions are bearing fruit 
here as long ago they have borne fruit abroad wherever 
introduced. We trust that no arguments as to the cost 
of safety will let us delay the introduction of laws such 
as will assure a continuance of the present fortunate 
condition. 

Let us make safety unanimous. Only by doing so 
can we pass the cost of these provisions over to the 
public, who, desiring the coal], should be willing to pay 
all that must be expended to assure the safety of those 
mining it. For a while, operators may be willing to 
write down, as a partial loss, on their books safety 
precautions that the law does not require, but gradually 
competition will be almost sure to make them slip back 
into the old hazardous ways. We want more uniform 
legislation. 

No one can but regret the effort to commit the gov- 
ernors without due consideration and discussion to a2 
new safety program, but it is easy to see the argu- 
ments of those who have attempted to cause the 
stampede. Goverors are ill-disposed to sit through long 
sessions. It is difficult to get them to leave their 
capitals for long periods of time. Furthermore, safety 
is not a new subject. Its fundamentals are fairly well 
known, and the repeated explosions have made clear the 
need for more stringent legislation. 

However, it is the right of the governed to be heard, 
and it is a bad practice to have legislation even pro- 
moted by the agreement of persons like governors with- 
out the barest formality of a consideration. They are 
told, ‘Here is the document, sign it. You have not 
considered it, but the clerk has read it to you. You 
are not equipped to understand it, but it is backed by 
persons who do.” The governors thereby give up their 
prerogatives. 

When the legislatures have investigated and passed 
laws, usually after an inquiry, the governors are given 
several days in which to consider them. But in this 
case they are to sign away in a single day their moral 
rights to listen to arguments against a certain bill if 
framed in accord with Bureau of Mines’ suggestions. 

We are afraid that questions of states’ rights and 
governors’ prerogatives and duties are going to destroy 
the governors’ conference and are likely to appear more 
important matters in the governors’ minds than ques- 
tions of mine safety. The conference, if we have one, 
needs to be conducted with great diplomacy, and this 
introductory indiscretion seems likely to jeopardize the 
prospect of its being called and to make it a failure if 
it should assemble. It is a chance to make the mines 
safe and make the public pay the bill, every one con- 
ceding that the public should pay it. It is too bad that 
so many in the industry are meeting the opportunity to 
make the mines safe and to set the mining industry 
right with the public as if it were a persecution and 
an invasion of their rights. 

Must the coal industry pay for safety as Illinois did 
after the Cherry disaster, or shall it be passed on to the 
public? That is the nub of the governors’ conference. 
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Poor Power Factor Loads Cost More to 
Maintain Than to Correct 


Synchronous Apparatus Will Correct Bad Conditions and Increase 
the Working Capacity of Distribution Lines and Generating 


Equipment — Unity Power 


Factor 


Not Always Desirable 


By W. B. SNYDER 


Industrial Engineering Department, 


General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y 


ITH the increasing use of alternating current in 

the mining industry, the evil effects of low power 

factor is becoming more and more important. It 
is the intent of this article to show some of the benefits 
which may accrue from the correction of a low power 
factor, and the means by which it may be attained. 

The induction motor, due to its low first cost, great 
reliability, high efficiency and general suitability, is 
for many applications the best motor, from the user’s 
point of view. However, it, like the transformer, draws 
its excitation from the line in the form of lagging mag- 
netizing current, and thus does much to lower the power 
factor. Over-motoring, or the use of motors larger than 
necessary, also contributes to the lowering of the power 
factor, because the power factor of a lightly loaded 
induction motor is low. Distribution systems are de- 
signed to take care of peak loads, which are sometimes 
considerably greater than normal loads. 

The necessary magnetizing current for all motors 
and transformers must be supplied at all loads. This 
current does not vary greatly with the load, hence, the 
power factor of a system is always less than the full- 
load power factor of the individual machines. 

Because of the large induction-motor load caused by 
fans, hoists and tipple motors, the power factor of a 
mine power system is usually low. Low power factor 





Notse—The illustration in the headpiece shows one of the first 
two-unit automatic substations installed at a coal mine. The 
synchronous motors operate from a long distribution line and 
materially assist in maintaining a good power factor. 


is undesirable at any mine, no matter whether power 
is generated at the mine or purchased from a central 
station. In either case, it represents a waste of energy 
and money. It lowers the voltage and slows down the 
induction motors at times of peak load. It also in- 
creases the energy loss in the distribution system. As 
this loss increases as the square of the current, the loss 
in a system operating at 70 per cent power factor is 
approximately twice as great as if the system were 
operating at unity power factor under the same kilowatt 
load. The energy lost in power-distribution lines varies 
greatly, of course, in different systems, but probably 
7% per cent is a low figure. If this is doubled, due to 
low power factor, 74 per cent of the total power gen- 
erated or purchased is needlessly wasted. The capital- 


-ized savings on power cost alone would on many systems 


pay for the installation of the proper power-factor cor- 
rective equipment. 


SAVES Cost oF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Power factor correction is equally important whether 
power is generated at the mine or purchased from a 
power company. Frequently the use of electrical power 
increases to a point where it appears necessary to add 
additional generating equipment. However, if the pres- 
ent load is of low power factor, it is much more eco- 
nomical to correct this power factor and continue 
operation with the same generating units. If, in a 
given system, the power factor is raised from 60 per 
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cent to 80 per cent, about 25 per cent of the total 
capacity of the system is made available without any 
increase of investment in prime movers or distribution 
equipment. In general, the cost for corrective equip- 
ment will be practically balanced by the saving in new 
equipment that otherwise would be required. 

Some large mining operations have several gener- 
ating stations feeding into a common distribution 
system. It may happen that in dull periods a low 
power factor load will require the operation of all the 
stations, whereas, if the power factor were high, one of 
the stations might be shut down, thus saving the oper- 
ating costs of this station. 

Power-factor correction is also of increasing impor- 
tance to users of purchased power, as there is a grow- 
ing tendency for public-utility companies to insert in 
their power contracts clauses penalizing the customer 
for poor power factor. Some power companies also 
give a bonus for power factors above a certain percent- 
age, although this practice is not as yet common. 

The first step toward obtaining a higher power factor 
on a given line is the investigation of the present 
induction motors to see if any machines are over- 
motored. There are some cases of over-motoring in 
the mining field which are due to conditions beyond the 
operator’s control, such as installations where starting 





Unit-Type Condenser Outfits 


The high efficiency of static condensers and the low main- 
tenance or attendance needed has made them popular units for 
power-factor correction. 
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torque and not running torque is the the determining 
factor in selecting the motor. Here a betterment of 
power factor is rarely possible. There are other cases 
of over-motoring, however, which may and should be 
corrected by the substitution of smaller motors. 

If the generating and distribution equipment is not 
overloaded, it may be possible to obtain the desired 
power factor by installing unity-power-factor appa- 
ratus, such as synchronous motors or synchronous 
converters. For example, if to a load of 100 kw. at 
80 per cent power factor, or 125 kva., a unity-power- 
factor load of 100 kw. is added, the resultant load will 
be 214 kva. at 93 per cent power factor. Thus, if a. 
large electrical load is to be added, unity power factor 
apparatus will probably correct the conditions to the 
desired degree. 

Often, however, the load to be added to a system 
is small and the present power factor so low that the 
addition of a unity-power-factor load will not have suffi- 
cient corrective effect. In this case, additional load 
should be added in the form of 80 per cent power- 
factor synchronous motors. This is probably the most 
efficient method of obtaining corrective capacity. An 
80-per cent power-factor motor is but 25 per cent larger 
than a unity-power-factor machine of the same horse- 
power rating, but in addition to carrying the mechan- 
ical load, it is capable of returning to the line 60 per 
cent of its rating as corrective capacity. 


USE MOTORS OF STANDARD MAKE 


In some cases synchronous motors of such size have 
been used that they operate at leading power factors 
lower than 80 per cent, but this should be avoided, if 
possible, as such motors are not standard with the vari- 
ous manufacturers, and are therefore quite expensive. 
Their use is justified only when the additional cost of 
these machines is less than the cost plus the capitalized — 
maintenance expense for separate corrective equipment. 

When it is undesirable to add more load to the system 
in the form of synchronous motors, corrective capacity 
may be obtained by using static or synchronous con- 
densers. In choosing between these two devices first 
cost, maintenance, losses and floor space should be 
considered. The question of reliability need not be 
raised, inasmuch as the design of static condensers 
has now reached a point where they are as reliable as 
synchronous condensers. 

Static condensers are least expensive for 2,300-volt 
service. For lower voltages it is necessary either to go 
to a larger size of condenser or to use a transformer, to 
get the same kilovolt-ampere capacity. On 2,300-volt 
service a static condenser will cost approximately one- 
third more than a syn:ronous condenser of the same 
capacity. However, the losses in the static condenser 
will be approximately one-half of 1 per cent of its 
rating, whereas the losses in the synchronous condenser 
will be 6 per cent or 7 per cent and the floor space 
occupied by the static condenser will be only 75 per cent 
of that necessary for the synchronous condenser. 

Furthermore, no operator is required for the static 
condenser, and the only maintenance necessary is an 
occasional inspection of the oil circuit breaker and the 
dusting of the bushings on the condenser units. The 
synchronous condenser though it has the advantage 
of lower first cost, is a rotating machine, and is not 
suitable for unattended operation unless automatic coR- 
trol equipment is provided. 

On voltages other than 2,300. the atatie’ condenser 
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Fan Motors Correct Power Factor 


At most mines the fans must be operated continually. 
is a wonderful opportunity to use a synchronous motor and bet- 
ter the line conditions. 


Here 


loses some of its advantages over the synchronous con- 
denser. Due to the necessity for a transformer, the 
losses will be increased to about 3 per cent. The floor 
space required will be slightly more than that for a 
synchronous condenser, and the cost will be about 55 
per cent or 60 per cent greater than for a synchronous 
machine of equal capacity. 

-The electrical systems of mines differ so widely that 
power factor correction becomes a separate problem for 
each. In most mines, however, conditions are such that 
the addition of synchronous motors will give the desired 
power-factor correction. At the mines using trolley 
locomotives and direct-current mining machines it is 
probable that the alternating-current to direct-current 
conversion apparatus will yield the necessary corrective 
kilovolt-ampere capacity. 

If the addition of unity-power-factor load is neces- 
sary, synchronous converters may be used with advan- 
tage. Care should be taken, however, in the application 
of synchronous converters for power-factor correction, 
as these machines are designed to operate at unity 
power factor over a range of from three-quarter to full 
load, and at light loads they draw a considerable re- 
active current. Cases have been found where power 
customers have been billed on the basis of a monthly 
power factor determined by the ratio of the readings of 
a watt-hour meter and a reactive volt-ampere-hour 
meter, in which the leading kilovolt-amperes drawn by 
the converters at light loads increased the power 
charge. If unity-power-factor loads will not furnish 
sufficient corrective capacity motor-generator sets with 
80 per cent power-factor synchronous motors should be 
used. 

In some mining operations, especially in the anthra- 
cite field, the pumping load, combined with the other 
induction motor load, is so great that the conversion 
apparatus cannot supply the necessary corrective capac- 
ity. In at least one such case, this condition has been 
met by using motor-generator sets with large syn- 
chronous motors operating at low leading power factor. 
In other cases the synchronous motor has invaded the 
field formerly held by the induction motor and has been 
applied to fan, pump, and compressor drives. 
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For driving constant-speed mine fans, the induction 
motor is preferable unless the user is penalized for low 
power factor, in which case it is better to use syn- 
chronous motors. The substitution of a synchronous 
for an induction motor, in addition to supplying correc- 
tive capacity, will eliminate the slow-speed induction 
motor with its inherent low power factor. 

The application of synchronous motors to mine fans 
involves some difficulties, as the high pull-in torque 
required imposes too great a burden upon the ordinary 
type of motor. Synchronous motors have been con- 
nected to fans by means of magnetic clutches, which 
permit the motor to be pulled into step before the 
fan is started. These clutches have their disadvan- 
tages, however, as they require much space and, usually, 
heavier bearings. There is also a continuous demand 
for energy to supply the excitation of the clutch while 
the apparatus is operating. 

The revolving stator-type synchronous motor over- 
comes these difficulties. This type of motor has the 
stator mounted on bearings, and arranged to turn freely 
during starting, thus allowing the motor to come up 
to speed and to be pulled into step before the load is 
started. Then, by tightening a mechanical brake placed 
around the stator, the load is gradually started and is 
brought up to speed as the stator comes to rest. 

The application of synchronous motors to mine pumps 
involves no unusual difficulties, provided the pumps are 
started unloaded, or that some form of bypass is in- 
stalled. For low-speed pumps which start under load, 
revolving-stator synchronous motors may be applied. 
For high-speed pumps starting under load, the induc- 
tion motor is recommended. This motor will not affect 
adversely the power factor of the system appreciably, 
because the power factor of a high-speed induction 
motor operated at full speed is nearly 90 per cent. 

When considering the installation of power-factor 
corrective equipment, an effort should be made to place 
the apparatus as near as possible to the motors which 
are causing the poor power factor. This will obviate the 
necessity for carrying the lagging current through 
the power lines and transformers. It will reduce the 
distribution loss and make available additional capacity 
in the distribution equipment. 





Compressor with Synchronous-Motor Drive 


A compressor load is peculiar, in that compressors require more 
power when loaded to capacity than when starting to build up pres- 


sure. The motor must therefore be designed for maximum loads 
but may rarely operate at full load, especially if the unloading 
devise is properly set. Much power-factor corrective capacity 
is available in synchronous-motor drives, when the motor is run- 
ning light. 
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The question of the most economical power factor 
should also be considered. This is not always unity. 
It requires almost twice as much corrective capacity to 
raise a load from 90 per cent to unity power factor, 
as to raise it frora 80 per cent to 90 per cent, whereas 
the reduction in line current is about the same in either 
case. The most economical power factor can be deter- 
mined only by a consideration of the savings through 
power-factor correction and the investment charges on 
the corrective equipment. 


Precautions in Blasting to Avoid Danger 
From Stray Electric Currents 


By CHARLES S. HURTER 

Technical Representative, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

For some time it has been recognized that when 
currents of electricity stray through the ground from 
rails over which electric mine locomotives travel or 
from electric motors having a ground return, they may 
cause electric detonators and the charges of explosives 
primed with them to be exploded prematurely. Many 
articles have appeared recently outlining ways of pre- 
venting such stray currents. Efforts should be made, 
however, not only to eliminate this vagrant energy but 
also to lessen the chance of a premature explosion should 
such a stray current exist. 

As a first precaution, it is wise to test for stray cur- 
rents before making the connections for a blast. To 
do this one of the lead wires is connected to a terminal 
of the power circuit and an electric squib is connected 
to the other end of the wire and also the wire that 
later will be used as a return to the circuit, the latter 
connections being made at the point where a detonator 
is to be used. 

The electric squib consists of a pasteboard capsule 
provided with wires similar to those of an electric blast- 
ing cap. This capsule, however, contains instead of a 
detonating charge, a pellet of flash powder. If the 
squib flashes when it is connected to the lead wires, with 
the other end of the circuit open, this indicates that 
there must have been a stray current of electricity 
which completed the circuit. 


TEST WITH TRUE GALVANOMETER 


Electric squibs are not waterproof and therefore for 
this test reliance can be placed only on fresh squibs 
without any signs of dampness. The same test may be 
made by connecting a galvanometer to the wires of the 
blasting circuit instead of an electric squib. The de- 
flection of the needle will indicate the existence of a 
stray current of electricity. For this purpose a true 
galvanometer must be used, not the blasting galvanom- 
eter which is in reality a direct-reading ohmmeter. 

If the preliminary test shows the presence of a stray 
electric current in the ground, great care must be taken 
to keep it from entering the blasting circuit. The pre- 
cautions to be observed are practically the same as used 
to prevent current from leaking out of a blasting circuit 
in wet work. The bare ends of the leading wire which 
are to be connected to the switch should be placed in 
such a position that. they will be absolutely free and not 
in contact with each other or any other object. At 
no point in their length should the wires make contact 
with pipes, rails or any other metal. 

In coal mines, care should be taken to see that the 
wires are not in contact with sulphur, with bands in 
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the coal or with slate. Joints should be taped, or if left 
bare, should be kept away from contact with any object 
whatsoever. Connecting wire should be used only to 
connect the holes and should not be employed as a 
substitute for leading wire. The cotton covering on 
connecting wire is purposely thin in order that it may 
be easily removed in making connections. Consequently 
this kind of wire is not sufficiently insulated to make 
it safe for use as leading wire where stray currents of 
electricity are present. 

Ordinarily the insulation on either single or duplex 
leading wire adequately protects the copper wire against 
moisture, which is, of course, a conductor of electricity. 
Where there is much water, rubber-covered leading wire 
is desirable. 

For final assurance, just before connecting the blast- 
ing circuit to the wires from the holes, it is advisable 
to test them with an electric squib or a galvanometer 
between the ends nearest the face. If the squib flashes 
or the galvanometer needle moves, there is evidently 
some accidental contact between the leading wires and 
a conductive substance through which a stray electric 
current is entering the circuit. This contact should be 
found and broken and a negative test should be obtained 
before the leading wires are connected to the detonator. 
Careful attention to these precautions should prevent 
premature firing of blasts by stray electric currents. 


Raleigh Coal Co. Builds New Tipple 


At No. 6 mine of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., at 
Raleigh, W. Va., a new steel tipple is being erected 
with a Miller scraper, or flight, conveyor to retard the 
coal from the headhouse to the tipple. This building 
was erected and put into use without interfering with 
the regular operation of the mine, the old structure 
being cut away as the new one was built. A section of 
the old tipple rests on top of the new building. This 
will be torn down as soon as the new steel conveyor is 
put into service. The structure is completed except 
for the roof covering. No siding will be put on, this 
being the practice of the company at its newer tipples. 

The structure is arranged for the loading of lump, 
egg, nut and slack; though only two loading tracks 
have been provided. The bin near the stone foundation 
at the extreme right is for use in connection with a 
box-car loader which will handle smithing coal. The 
company’s own men under the direction of their master 
mechanic, have erected the tipple from steel fabricated 
by the Webster Manufacturing Co. 





Tipple to Be Provided with Scraper Conveyor 


New steel tipple at Mine No. 6 of Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. The © 
conveyor is not yet installed and the structure has not been 


roofed. No siding will be put on the tipple as the company be- 
lieves that it may be advantageously omitted. 
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Stripping 
Anthracite 
Near 
Shenandoah - 


Much Anthracite Lost in Mining and Preparation 


Only with Stripping Is Recovery Almost Complete—Squeezes 
Frequent Even Where Good Pillars Are Left—One Colliery Burned 
Over One-Third of Its Tonnage—Fires Frequent in Pitching Beds 


By H. H. OTTO 


Mining Engineer 
Lansford, Pa. 


two parts—the underground, or mining, and the 

outside preparation or manufacture. To under- 
stand the problems relating to coal recovery in the 
two branches of colliery operation, some of the history 
of the industry and the changes that have taken place 
in the past century should be considered. 

It is a long step from 1807, when 55 tons were pro- 
duced in the Wyoming field, to 1917, the peak year, 
when the aggregate shipment to market from all the 
fields was 80,841,223 tons. In 1820, the Lehigh Coal 
Co., the predecessor of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., shipped 365 tons in arks down the canal of the 
Lehigh Navigation Co. The Schuylkill field was not 
opened until 1822, when 1,480 tons were shipped. The 
Wyoming field became a real producer only in 1829, 
when 7,000 tons were mined and sent to market. _ 

It is well to note, at this time, the passing of the 
Coleraine colliery after a life of 88 years. In collieries 
of this age will be found the romance of the region, as 
well as the history of the changes to date. 

In the Lehigh region, the first coal came from the 
old quarry mines at Summit Hill; a little later the 
open-cut workings, or quarries, east of Jeansville, and 
near Beaver Meadow were opened. In the Wyoming 


[Le ANTHRACITE industry can be divided into 


field, it was necessary to resort to underground mining 


almost from the first. Ashmead* has described the 
changes in outside preparation methods, all of which 





Notre—Article entitled “Ultimate Recovery from Anthracite Coal 
Beds” presented at the winter session of the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, to be held Feb. 16-19, in 
New York City. . 

*D. C. Ashmead: “Advances in the Preparation of Anthracite.” 
Transactions, A.I.M.E., (1921) 66, 422. 


tended to increase the percentage of coal shipped to 
market. A description from the days when lump coal 
was raked and screened out in the quarries or mines, 
to the modern breaker of today, shipping as much as 
6,000 tons of at least eight sizes of coal in an 8-hr. day 
makes an interesting story. The entry of each size 
into the market has been an important step toward 
increasing the yield from the property. 

With the belief that the supply was inexhaustible, 
early mining was conducted with the thought of getting 
the maximum quantity of coal on first mining. The 
superintendent was his own foreman and engineer. As 
mining became deeper and production larger, however, 
it was necessary to give the superintendent assistance. 
Today, the mining engineer is almost entirely respon- 
sible for the proper laying out of the mines, the aim 
being to obtain the maximum economic recovery. In 
recent years, some companies have also employed men, 
known as robbing inspectors, to inspect the robbing 
area between general surveys or postings and to protect 
the operator and the land owner from waste by careless 
mining; frequently the inspector must show the miner 
how the latter can pull back his pillars without endan- 
gering his life. 

The three classes of mining in the anthracite field 
are: stripping, which yields the maximum recovery; 
flat mining, where a partial separation of coal and 
refuse is made inside; and steep-pitch mining, where 
the coal and refuse are so mixed that both must be 
shipped together to the breaker for a proper separation. 
The last naturally yields the smallest maximum recovery. 

In the early days, no pillars of any consequence 
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were drawn in either flat or light-pitch mining; large % 
areas were mined and the pillars were reduced to the 

minimum size which would afford the required sup- 
port. This mining was most skillfully done, as later 
attempts to rob these areas revealed. As a result much 
of the coal remaining can now be recovered only at a 
high cost and can be mined profitably only in periods 
when the market is exceptionally good. The Hillman, 
Baltimore and Red Ash seams in the northern field 
and the Mammoth and Buck Mountain beds in the mid- 
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dle and southern flelds were treated in this manner. °%—-—,-——; VRE? See Oi eer 
Conditions of this type make the problems of the mining Thickness oF Bed, Feet 
engineer and superintendent difficult. Fig. 1—Relation of Recovery to Depth of Seam 


Disregarding surface alee © SneNee a At depths, over 700 ft. the recovery falls to 40 per cent wherever 
7 i the coal is thick, rather a startling statement in view o: e fac 
for towns, rivers and streams, the Sete mien eS that mining is getting deeper and anthracite scarcer. However, 


of the Wyoming, middle and southern fields are so _ with thin seams 75 per cent can be recovered. 
different that it is impossible to co-ordinate them into 
one general group in determining the various losses. are driven in solid rock. This method has already been 

The maximum recovery undoubtedly is obtained from described;* it permits a much higher extraction than is 
strippings. In the early hand strippings, which helped obtained when the gangways are driven in the Mam- 
to increase the yield from some properties, the only moth or Primrose seams. 
kind of overburden removed was clay, but with the The geologic factors affecting recovery are: Thick- 
increased size of stripping equipment it is possible ness of bed, character of bed, kind of coal, depth below 
today to strip entire basins and thereby obtain a maxi-_ surface, dip of bed, type of roof and bottom, nature of 
mum recovery. This, only 15 or 20 years ago, could’ overlying strata, influence of mining of overlying and 
not have been done. underlying beds, surface wash and streams. Where the 

In the flat territory, the room-and-pillar method is seam is wet or gaseous, these physical conditions influ- 
generally used in the thicker seams. In increasing ence the percentage of recovery. The main factors 
numbers, the thin seams are being mined by modified determine, to a large extent, the losses in first mining 
longwall methods. In the lighter-pitch territory, a high and robbing, and will be discussed later. 
percentage of the marketed coal is recovered by strip- The inside losses in mining and preparing anthracite 
ping. The underground mining is conducted by the are as follows: Coal in pillars left for support of 
breast-and-pillar method, the centers of breasts as a_ shafts, slopes, tunnels, etc., coal in barrier pillars; coal 
rule being 50 or 60 ft. apart. In the southern heavily left for support of streams, towns, cities, highways and 
pitching fields, some coal is recovered from strippings. railroads; coal lost in robbing because it cannot be 
Here, the inside conditions require a breast-and-pillar recovered with safety; coal lost through breaking of 
or chute-and-pillar method, and the mining on the upper roof; coal lost in gob; coal lost through fires, squeezes, 
levels must be well out of the way before work is and floods; coal lost through use of explosives; coal lost 
started on a lower level. in transportation. 

In this territory, the thin-seam gangway and rock The outside losses are: Transportation loss, loss of 
gangways have to be developed to replace the regular coal in refuse, loss of coal in silt, loss of coal used as 
coal gangways in the seam to be mined. Where a_ boiler fuel. ; 
thin seam is within 20 to 30 ft. of the Mammoth bed The loss of coal for support of shafts, tunnels, slopes, 
and has a good roof, the gangway is driven in the thin etc., will depend largely on the location of the shaft or 
seam, chutes are driven up the pitch, and tappings tunnel to be supported and will vary in each colliery and 
are made into the seam to be mined. If the thin seam . With the depth. 
is too close to the Mammoth or if the condition of the 
rock above that seam does not permit, the gangways Thansactione wants BR. (1914) 50, $98.8 OF Rn ee oe 
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Ps 2 VES ; oe, Fig. 2—Typical Cross-Section Through Colliery A of the Western 
Middle Field of the Anthracite Region 


Thirteen seams of coal lie in the two ern one shallow and 
main basins, the southern one, on the left, This acreage shipped ae rbee: pontied head Ti Hy ae: ‘cent a ee! frst a 
being deep with heavy dips and the north- the coal contained in the area operated, Boilers used 13 Darcant ot nreacee oe 
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The loss in barrier pillars is necessary for safety 
and economic reasons; for when collieries are in the 
last stages of exhaustion, adjoining collieries need good 
barriers. 

It is necessary to leave large quantities of coal in 
place to support highways, railroads, towns, cities, 
streams and rivers. Some leases specify the percent- 
ages of coal to be left for surface support, others leave 
the quantity to the operator’s judgment. With culm 
and rock filling the percentage of coal that must be left 
for surface support is reduced. Where the surface 
must be supported a free-falling slate roof is a large 
factor in obtaining a high recovery. A number of 
shafts have been permanently lost because of inrushes 
of sand and water from the Susquehanna River or 
from the Buried Valley of the Susquehanna; these 
losses can be reduced, in part, if careful determinations 
of the rock-cover limits are made by diamond drills. 

















FIG. 3 


Greenwood 
Breaker 
A Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. plant 
near lLansford, Pa. 
Note the sixteen chim- 
ney stacks on the boiler 
house on the right and 
the long and _  well- 
covered and well-main- 
tained steam line on 
the right. This is a 
side-hill breaker but 
the hill does not rise 
fast enough for the 
coal to be brought to 
the breaker without an 
incline or some other 
form of hoist. 


Where this has not been done, collieries have been tem- 
porarily lost as a result of small streams breaking into 
the mines. . 

In robbing, many small portions of pillars are lost 
because they cannot be recovered with safety; at times, 
large areas are squeezed because the robbing is hurried 
and improperly conducted. 

In first mining, in both flat and pitch breasts, a soft 
falling roof is likely to result in the loss of coal. The 
loss in pitch mining is considerably higher than that 
in the flat territory and is reduced by driving narrow 
breasts or chutes, which are usually more expensive 
to construct than full-width breasts. 

_* The quantity of coal lost in the gob in the Wyoming 
field depends on the thickness and section of the seam, 
the care of the miner in the use of explosives and the 
separation of the coal from the refuse. A test made 
when cleaning up 60 ft. of breast in a bed with the 
section shown in Table I, revealed a loss of 8 per cent 
of the original coal content. All the gob was loaded into 
cars, the floor was swept and the material was sent out- 
side, where it was carefully separated and the coal 
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Table I—Section of Coal Seam 
Ft. Bt. 








POT ey eo a. csv ests ins sag 0.4 Coaleeerre. meee ee 2.5 
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Bone |e Bed thickness........... en 2 
weighed. In the smaller dirty seams, the gob loss is 
high. Gob in the southern anthracite field means a 


mixture of coal and rock, caused by the caving of the 
roof over a breast. 

The losses through squeezes, floods, and fires are 
important and, in a measure, are within the control of 
the operator. Squeezes have been numerous, particu- 
larly in the Wyoming region. Many were caused, not 
by careless engineering and mining, but by geological 
conditions, which became known only after mining had 
reached a certain stage. If large reserve pillars had 
been left and no mining done in them, except for the 





excavation of gangways and airways, squeezes could 
have been localized, thereby reducing the total loss. 
The same is true of the more lightly pitching areas. 
In those pitching more heavily, one level must be prac- 
tically exhausted before a lower one is operated, for by 
this means large squeezes in unexhausted areas are pre- 
vented. 

The fire losses, however, are greater in pitching than 
in flat territory. The Carbondale fire is about the only 
large fire in the flat territory; the Red Ash fire is on 
the lighter pitches. The fires in the Panther Creek 
valley and at the Sioux colliery, near Mt. Carmel, are 
typical examples of the tremendous losses sustained 
from mine fires. 

The causes of some of these are unknown; they were 
not the results of the careless use of lamps, etc., but 
they may have resulted from improper shotfiring by 
the miner. In the softer measures they may be caused 
by oxidation of the pyrite, although this has not been 
definitely proved. The losses by fires, floods and 
squeezes constitute some of the big mining risks. No 
percentage can be assigned to them, but the history 
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Fig. 4—Typical Cross-Section Through Colliery B, Also in Main Southern Basin of Anthracite Region 
Here there are several small basins, the measures rippling like the waters of a pond and being broken in 


places by several reverse strike faults. 
per cent. 


of the region shows that they are an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the mining loss. 

The use of modern dynamites, instead of black pow- 
der, results in a greater degradation in the blasting 
of the coal, causing a higher percentage of silt. The 
miners’ carelessness in drilling and firing has caused 
additional loss, for thereby coal is shot into the gob. 

Poor mine cars and carelessness in handling modern 
haulage equipment cause much coal to be spilled along 
the roadways. The transportation loss, as a result of 
leaky mine cars, is high in collieries producing less 
than 55 per cent of prepared sizes; this loss is being 
reduced by the use of rotary dumps and closed-end cars. 

Inside losses are being reduced by mining the beds 
in their proper sequence, by columnizing workings and 
by careful supervision and frequent inspections. Back 
filling of breasts in the flat territory, by silting or by 
other methods, has made much pillar coal available for 
the market. 

Outside losses are much more easily controlled than 
those inside the mine. The outside transportation loss 
is smaller than that inside, because roads on the sur- 
face can be kept clean more easily than those inside. 
The refuse loss depends on the breaker equipment being 
of sufficient capacity to do the work properly, on its 
proper maintenance and on making necessary breaker 
changes to increase the recovery. Coal lost in refuse 
will run from less than 1 per cent upwards. 

The silt loss depends, first, on the softness or fri- 
ability of the coal and, second, on the breaker equip- 
ment. Low silt losses prevail in the Wyoming field, 
and high losses in the main southern field. Silt should 
not be treated as a waste product; wherever possible, it 
should be stored for future use in manufacturing 
briquets or for possible use as a pulverized fuel. In 
Table II is given Griffen’s* summary of several deter- 





*John Griffen: ‘Slush Problem in Anthracite Preparation.” 
Transactions A.I.M.E., (1921) 66,514. 
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The coal being friable, the yield of prepared sizes was only 46.6 
The boilers of the colliery used 13.6 per cent of the coal produced by the breaker. 


minations made as to the percentage of solids in silt. 
The percentages given express a ratio of solids to 
shipments. Some actual tests show solids in slush at 
individual collieries as in Table ITI. 
In the collieries of the southern field about one-third 
of the silt and in those of the middle field about one- 





Table II—Solids and Recoverable Coal in Anthracite Silt 
Wyoming Field, Lehigh Field, Schuylkill Field 


per Cent per Cent per Cent 
Total solids! ancas beret see Th f4 22.4 2273 
Recoverable coal, with 15 per 


cent ash 32 fie eee ee 32 9.25 8.8 





half was coal, that could have been recovered on concen- 
trating tables. 

The coal used as boiler fuel at the collieries con- 
stitutes, roughly, 10 per cent of all the coal mined 
in the anthracite region; it is generally regarded as a 
loss, although the tendency is to charge it against the 
cost of steam at the prevailing price for the particular 
kind of fuel used. The highest grade of fuel is used - 
by steam shovels, locomotives, and blacksmiths. 

The fuel loss is being reduced by the use of purchased 
electric power or by a modernization of the steam- 


Table I1I—Ratio of Solids in Silt to Tonnage Shipped 
Percentage of Tonnage Shipped 








A, northern: fieldiaat 2 Ana eee 8 
B, southern field =. = =. aan oe 23% 
C, southern field 2... =. pe ee 22 
D, southern field. ...55, 000 ec ee 28 


E, middle field 


19.9 
F, middle field 


17.0 








generating equipment, supplemented by the installation 
of the best hoists, compressors and pumps, which are 
the largest users of steam. At some collieries where 
a large quantity of water is pumped in comparison 
with the coal shipped as much as 22 per cent of the coal 
may be used as boiler fuel; at one colliery as much as 


Railroad 
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uch Mounties. { 
= Sees - it Se at AES a a" 
Datum 1000 “t-Se--7 . pee ie 
Typical Cross-Section Colliery C, Near Hazleton, Pa. 
Five seams including the Mammoth were dipped from 25 to 45 deg. it was hard d f th 
mined. The main basin had a depth of the yield in prepared sizes wa 4 re attack Peat RL ca RL 
500 ft. below the surface. Though coal Several strippings helped toe oe eer cant. | boiler’ consumption for over twenty yeasts 


increase the was 17.3 per cent of the breaker product. 
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35 per cent was thus burned in the closing years of 
the operation. 

Even after a careful examination of extensive data 
giving tests for the coal recovery over limited areas, 
it was found impossible to plot curves that would show 
the effect on extraction of pitch, thickness, depth, etc. 
The variations in the conditions in a single seam were 
too large and the records of the coal shipment by beds 
too incomplete to furnish suitable data. However, 
curves showing the general trend of the variation in 
recovery with changes of depth and bed thickness have 
been plotted. They show (Fig. 1) that the trend is 
toward a decrease in recovery with increase of depth 
and bed thickness. It is to be emphasized that these 
graphs are of no actual value, except to show the gen- 
eral tendency. If more data were available, empirical 
formulas could be derived that would show this tend- 
ency with a degree of accuracy which these curves 
cannot attain. The effect of dip might be considered in 
such formulas and perhaps other factors, such as the 
character of the coal. It is necessary to have data 
extensive and of a reliable character before curves can 
be drawn and formulas calculated. 

The average extraction from different areas in all 
the anthracite fields for beds of given thickness, regard- 
less of dip, depth or other factors was as in Table IV. 
The total production from the combined areas was over 
30,000,000 tons. 

If more data had been received for seams averaging 


















FIG. 7 
Old Holywood 
Stripping 


This exacavation, 
near Lattimer, Pa., is 
one of the first in the 
anthracite field. At 
Places it is as much as 
300 ft. deep, as may 
be imagined by the 
size of the pigmy rep- 
resentation of a man, 
hat in hand, by the 
water’s edge. Note the 
rounded forms of the 
badly crumpled meas- 
ures. The eastern mid- 
dle coal field has many 
places where it has 
been possible to obtain 
much coal with what 
the anthracite region 
regards as not over- 
expensive stripping. 
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Fig. 6—Effect of Depth and 
Thickness on Recovery 


Seams 40 ft. thick have an aver- 
age recovery of about 55 per cent, 
whereas if the seam is about 4 ft. 
thick, about 72 per cent is the aver- 


age recovery. For a bed 1,800 ft. 
deep the average recovery is about 
64 per cent, but with a depth of 200 
ft. it is about 74 per cent. This 
latter average is based on northern 
anthracite field conditions. 





from 15 to 19 ft. thick, the percentage for these seams 
would, in all probability, have been lower. 

Many factors affect recovery. The information fur- 
nished represents so many conditions in the different 
fields, that the bed thickness can be plotted against the 
recovery to determine the curve most likely to represent 








Table IV—Recovery in Mining Anthracite Beds 
of Various Thickness 


Bed Thickness, Average Recovery, 


Ft. Tonnage per Cent 
3 745,159 ADS 
4 2,382,827 7 pte || 
5 4,550,819 71.0 
6 4,093,994 Tihs 
7 3,190,762 70.6 
8 1,859,420 58.6 
9 2,567,181 72.8 

10 2,203,678 7s 
| 2,515,154 60.8 
13 2,332,548 68.9 
15 291,800 73.4 
17 695,870 65.6 
19 287,495 72.0 
22 498,600 67.7 
27 255,579 62.5 
3) 2 307, 455 BYES 

















the average effect of thickness on recovery (see I, 
Fig. 6). 

The formula, R — 74.24 — 0.45t — 0.00055#, repre- 
sents the most probable value of the recovery R, in 
per cent, for a bed thickness of ¢ ft. If better than 
average conditions prevail, the percentage obtained by 
using the formula should be reduced. For seams 50 ft. 
thick, dropping the term 0.00055¢? will increase the 
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probable recovery only 1.4 per cent. As the probable 
error of the formula is +8.4 per cent, this term can be 
dropped for general forecasting. The formula is sub- 
ject to further reduction for outside losses, such as 
culm, breaker and fuel losses. 

For the northern field, enough data have been sub- 
mitted to show, in a measure, the effect of depth on 
recovery for all beds, regardless of thickness, dip and 
other factors. The graph, II, Fig. 6, was obtained for 
depths up to 1,300 ft. and represents the average of a 
number of limited areas. Most of the tonnage was 
won from beds not more than 500 ft. deep. This curve 
shows how depth affects recovery. 

Table V shows that in the Wyoming, or northern 
field, the Baltimore and its various splits had more 
squeezes than any other seam, and that the Red Ash 
seam was next. Beginning at the Lackawanna-Luzerne 
County line, the Red Ash was subject to a squeeze in 
every colliery mining in the main basin to and beyond 
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the junction of the Lackawanna with the Susquehann: 
River. 

On the west side of the river, the squeezes predom 
inated in the Ross seam; on the east side, the squeeze: 
were largely in the Baltimore and Hillman beds. The: 
seem to have been caused principally by trying to wit 
too high a percentage of coal on first mining in th 
main seam, and then by mining another seam or spli’ 
contiguous to the first. As a result of imperfect col 
umnization of the workings, squeezes were started, ever 
though the percentage of extraction in the main sear 
did not appear to be excessive. 

Some complete data giving the coal marketed fror 
five collieries have been obtained, but unfortunately, the 
tonnage in the early years was not kept by seams. 
Estimates have been carefully made and the overall 
percentages of the original coal marketed from the 
minable area are submitted. Faulted and barren sec- 
tions have been excluded in estimating the area mined. 








Table V—Tabulation of Squeezes in Wyoming Region of Anthracite Field Showing Operating Conditions 
and Area Affected 





Depth 
, Per Below 
Colliery Pitch, Area, Cent Date of Surface, 
Number Deg. Acres Mined Squeeze Ft. Cause of Squeeze Remarks 

1 8 90 54 400 

Z 8 129 62 250 

3 9 180 66 335 ; 

4 5-10 9 51 1897  1,000-1,500 24-ft. breasts, 30-ft. pillars, 
shelly coal, gas appeared in 
great quantities. 

50> Red /Ash’ top. eee eee ee 10.0 5-10 29 52 1897 1,000-—1,500 

6" “Red ‘Ash: cece epee os meee Lf, Bay? bE 86 58 520 

7}. Red Ashhe aati pore waren wie 6.7 100 48 1,000—1,500 : 

8)" Red Ash, 8-4). Sipe sare weer aa 6.5 5-8 210 62.5 1896 433 Irregular mining, squeeze Interval to fifth vein 10 to. 
precipitated by mining fifth 30 ft., fiftn vein 3 to 4 ft. 
vein. tnick. 

9) "Red ‘Ash... eae a eee eee ee 16.0 5-15 85 50 350 

ld’ ye Red Ash: ncoe ene ae ee 21.0 10-15 40 1894 Irregular pillars, coal friable; 
pillars chipped off. : ‘ 
Lg e@Red Ashs: cA \ sree oe wee ee 16.0 5-15 1890 Broken to surface, admitted 
water from Susquehanna. 
125. Red: Ash... ..: sees ee 21.0 5-15 1897 Irregular mining. 
13s ROSS: cha tncs he ee oe ee ea 6.2 83 46 500—1,000 
14. MS Rose eel Le Si ee ee ee 18.0 94 43 500—1,000 
15: Ross oon ines. vis ue ick ee ee 7.0 5-15 49 69 200 
16 @ Ross)... oe eee 4.5 8 42 70 280 
17.4 Rossaa5:.0 2... ie 3 eae 4.0 8 19 60 310 
18 OBS Gre aie: t.< «cabin co bi en REET 6.8 5-15 162 61 160 
19) PyRoss top {2202 ere ee eee aes B45 8 42 70 240 
20:5 Ross top) . ees oe eee 28) 8 19 58 290 
21. ~=Baltimore, Cooper....... Wa, ee. 6.5 8 50 50 1919 415-525 Irregular mining, no column- 24-ft. chambers. 
Bennet 4a.een aos ee 6.0 ization, 
22. Baltimore, ‘Coopers... one 6-9 48.7 
Bennet: ican mae 6.0 0-15 NP | 1916 730-790 Poorcolumnization, chamber Reserve pillar every 11 or 
‘ too wide, 12 breasts. 
23 eBaltimore, Bennet... soe eee 10.0 5-lu 26 54 500-1,00u 
24 Baltimore, Pittston.............. 11.0 8 120 61.5 400 
25a baltimore, Pittston, are ee LM Ray 8 131 62.6 260 
26)4) ‘Baltimore. 24.) ° 2/0) ee ee 14.0 64 40.6 900 
27) Baltimore. 7.6)..en!. 4 ee Oe 16.0 15 1889 700 Pillars large, breasts narrow; 
gas appeared in great 
quantities before collapse; 
squeeze started in Bennet 
and affected Cooper, Five 
’ Foot, and Hillman, 
28 Baltimore, Cooper.:............. 
Baltimore, Bennet: cence ee 10-15 100 1899 
29 Baltimore, ‘Tapit.nes. 2 eee 
Baltimore, Bottom............... 5-10 1884 Smallinterval, lack of column- 
ization; abandoned Hillman 
c full of water. 
30 e Baltimore) 22 0 sscoe Rare eee 15-17 10 1874 Irregular mining, fire, no re- ' 
: servepillarsto breaksqueeze. ; 
31 Baltimore, Mammoth............ 30.0 25 1877 Irregular mining, extensive Surface dropped 11 ft. 
robbing; no reserve or gang- 
‘ way pillars. Se 
52) TopiBaltimore:.ces.25. Oe 20-30 1890 Interval to bottom split 15 
: ft., bottom split unaffected 
33 Top Baltimore, Cooper........... 10 4} 1890 Cogs and slush prevented 
: squeeze from spreading, 
34) eBaltimores opie se ee ee 6.4 15-35 16 1918 200-400 Too many pillars skipped. 24-ft. breasts, 55- to 60-ft. 
Mammoth 42a seen centers; interval 10-ft. of 
Bottom’ asa eee. soft slate and fire clay. 
35'e 8 Hillman 2 ea ae sis ee eee 6 )o 8.2 8 30 50 1919 415-525 
9.8 Too many roads through re- 
; serve pillars, 24-ft. cham- 
BOWE Hilimsti serene sarees ree 10-12 10-15 20 50 1918 340-570 Pillars too narrow; extrac- bers, 50-ft. centers. 
tion in first mining toohigh; 24-ft. chambers, 50-ft. cen= 
’ columnization poor. ters. 
o/s Hillman dances). ...<+.5 64 pee 6.0 48.6 1916 730-790 Oe, pokonneaaaes cham- Precipitated by Bennet- 
4 ers too wide. ueeze, 
She Hitingn We o x le bee 7.5 88 53.8 550 eee) oe nee 
S9e coi linian Moana: aie. sewn ate 6.1 18 82.9 500 
AO ss, Eiri lin iin see ae vee ge neat a en te 7.0 5-15 85 50 350 
41S Hillman?) ses eos eee 15 1899 400 Due to squeeze in Baltimore 
P elow. 
OZ Kidneys rea. ones eter Seyeinie hee BINS) 15-40 20 1879 Cover limit, too shallow. 
43 Diamond and rock (Contiguous)... 1878 No columnization. 
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Table VI—Data Relative to Interval, Thickness and Character of Beds and Method of Mining Employed at Colliery A 


Character 
of Roof 
Very hard 


-— Thickness ~ Character 
Bed No. Ft. t In. of Bed 
2 140 2 6 PV lttsoum: 
(Oh, (hee 
3 220 Z 6 . 2 ft. Oin. 
4 80 s 6 


Interval, 


Very hard 
C. 0 ft. 6 in. 
. 2 ft. 0 in. 

0 ft. 6 in. 

» 1 16.0'in. 

1 ft. 9 in. 

0 ft. 8 in. 

m1 ft.4am:. 
ah te ne 
.Oft. 8in. 
42f¢..01n. 

: | ft. On. 

. 4 ft. Oin. 

. 0 ft. 10 in, 
0 ft. 3 in. 

. O ft. 6in. 

1 ft. @in. 

> 2 it. Olin. 
ft. 6 in. 
ft... 1D. 
ft. 10 in. Friable 
ite 5.2n2 Slate 


Hard 


5 30 3 9 
Hard 


Hard 
Hard 
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6 70 2 6 
8 10-30 7 8 


30-40 7 7 


Friable 
Slate 


94 80 7 4 


92 40 4 1 
Clod 


10 50 5 3 Clod 


104 40 2 6 Slaty 


0 in, laty 
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Character : Influence of Mining 

of Bottom Overlying Strata Above Below 

Slate Conglomerate None None 

Slate Conglomerate None None 

Slate Sandstone None None 

Slate Sandy Slate None None 

Slate Sandy Slate None Falls into No. 5 vein 

Slate Conglomerate None None 

Slate Slate None Strata breaks to No. 8 vein 

Slate Slate None Strata breaks to No. 9 vein 

Slate Clod None None 
Sandstone 

Slate Clod None Strata breaks to No. 93 vein 
Sandstone 

Slate Slate and sandstone None None 

Slate Slate and sandstone None None 


No. 2 is bottom bed worked; No. 11 is top bed worked. C means coal; SC, shelly coal; S, slate; B, bone coal. 





Colliery A is in the western middle field and can be 
considered typical. There are no towns over the area, 
merely roads, streams, and railroads. Thirteen seams 
of coal lie in two main basins; the southern basin is 
deep and the dips are heavy; the northern basin is 
shallow and not seriously folded, the intervals between 
the beds are not large. A few strike faults run east 
and west across the property. About 43.3 per cent of 
the coal in the ground from the areas considered was 
shipped to market, 26 per cent of the original coal 
was recovered on first mining and 17.3 per cent on 
second mining; 13 per cent of the breaker production 
was used for boiler fuel. The prepared yield for 
twenty-eight producing years averaged 57.7 per cent. 

Colliery B is in the main southern syncline, and the 
coal lies in several local basins. No towns or streams 
requiring surface support lie over the coal. The meas- 
ures are broken as a result of several reverse strike 
faults, and crop twice. The coal is more friable than 
that of the western middle field. It is carefully mined 
to obtain a maximum yield from the seven seams, all of 
which are being extracted. The general dip of the 
developed territory is 50 deg. The beds do not have 
big intervals between them; the thickest bed averages 
10 ft., the smallest 3 ft. The boiler fuel used was 
13.6 per cent of the coal produced by the breaker. In 
1923, the yield of prepared sizes was 46.6 per cent. 
The colliery is not exhausted, the figures given being 
from certain areas, the work in which was carefully 
studied. 

- Colliery C is near Hazelton, and five seams, including 
the Mammoth, were mined; the others were much thin- 














ner. A small stream, a road and a railroad cross the 
property, but did not interfere seriously with the min- 
ing, as the stream was flumed and the railroad brought 
back to grade after subsidence took place. The coal, 
except where faulted or badly folded, dipped 25 to 45 
deg. and lay in two basins, one being small and shallow. 
The main basin had a maximum depth below the surface 
of 500 ft. Generally speaking, the mining conditions 
were unusually good, the coal was hard and the yield, 
in prepared sizes, was 64 per cent. Several strippings 
helped to increase the recovery from the property. For 
the last thirty years most of the work done consisted 





Table VII—Data Relative to Interval and Character of 
Beds at Colliery B 








eo 80 > - 
go o "3 3 nN . nt 
Ba GQ fe SE ay ie 
Bed Es 3.2 #2: Hs . Os oO |; Remarks 
ae 20 248 64 om sa Ce 
= = = a = 

Orchard..... 40 87 13057 .150" a0 6.0 5.5 Fair vein, full of slips 

breaks easily. 

Primrose.... 40 70 50 100 = 5.0 3.5 Poor quality, very, 
faulty; low per cent. 
of prepared sizes. 

Holmes..... 40 65 100 130)= 8.0 8.0 Good vein, hard coal in 
spots, only worked 
where good. 

Four foot.... 37 55 80 100 §65.0 4.0 Good coal in limited 
areas where worked; 
bottom bench dirty. 

Top split.... 35 55 60 80 oi) 4.0 vere full of rolls and 

irty. 

Middle split. 29 64 30 70 3.0 3.0 Good hard coal. 

Bottom Split. 34 62 100 110 10.0 9.6 North basin, good hard 
coal, balance soft but 
fair. 

Skidmore.... 40 45 60 70 Sh 3.0 Poor vein, not exploited. 

Seven foot... 40 45 3a 2.8 Fair coal where de- 
veloped. 








Property Line 


Typical Cross-Section, Colliery D, Lying Under Susquehanna River Wash and a Populated Area 


A squeeze caused the mine to be abandoned. The upper broken line shows the lower edge of the river wash. It 
will be seen that at an anclinal the seams tend to lip upward toward the river wash making operation difficult. 
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Table VIII—Character of Beds, Intervals and Methods 
at Colliery C 


Interval, Bottom 
Bed Section Ft. Top Rock Rock Remarks 
Primrcse....~.. Coal 3.7 ft. Hard Slate Coal hard 
Slate 0.7 ft. sandstone 
Coal 3.3. ft. re 
Mammoth...... Coal 15.0 ft. Hard Hard Coal hard 
Poor Man 3.0 ft. sandstone _ slate 
Coal 9.5 ft. 
Slate 1.0 ft. 
Coal 5.5. ft. a 
Wharton......- Coal 5.5 ft. Hard Hard Coal hard. © 
Bone }.2. ft. sandstone slate 
Coal 3.5 ft. yi 
Gamma........ Coal 5.0 ft. Hard Hard Thin, faulted,and 
Bone 1.3 ft. sandstone | slate unworkable 
over large areas. 
50 
Buck Mountain. Coal 2.4 ft. Hard Hard Thin, faulted,and 
Slate 0.2 ft. sandstone _ slate unworkable 
Bone 0.3 ft. over large areas. 
Coal 0.6 ft. 
Slate v.2 ft. 
Coal 0.5 ft. 


Beds dry and norezaseous, No slushing or rock filling. 
First mining, room-and-pillar Pillars are skipped or split, the beds being robbed 


n descending order. 








in robbing pillars, and the management, by careful 
work, succeeded in removing the pillars without bring- 
ing on a squeeze. The average consumption of boiler 
fuel for over twenty years was 17.3 per cent of the 
breaker product. The colliery is considered exhausted 
and has been abandoned. 

Collieries D and E are in built-up sections of the 
Wyoming territory and under the Susquehanna River 
wash. Colliery D was abandoned when the Susque- 
hanna River broke into the mine following a squeeze 
EE ——————————— 
Table IX—Character of Beds, Intervals, etc. at Colliery D 


Thick- Depth, Per Cent 

Bed ness, Ft. ttn Removed Top Rock Bottom Rock 
Gheckerss2.25 5.8 136 60 Hard fireclay Hard sandstone 
Pittston....... 10.0 210 60 Slate Hard sandstone 

Top split... . 4.3 

Bottom split 2.8 155 60 
M i SAN tae 

Top split.... Ae ei 230 65 Hard slate Hard slate 

Bottom split 3.6 250 65 Soft sandstone Soft fireclay 

6.7 467 60 Soft Har 


Red'ashicee..- 
that damaged the surface property. The seams are 
quite regular, with an occasional thinning, which had 
no serious effect on mining. The section through the 
colliery shows the limbs of an anticlinal cropping in 
the river wash, which reduced the workable area of the 
three upper seams. 

Colliery E was abandoned because of damage to sur- 
face property and high pumping costs. The property 
was well silted in certain areas, nevertheless, subsidence 
occurred, which eventually forced the abandonment of 
the colliery. Eight beds were mined; the thinnest 
was 4.5 ft. thick and the thickest 20 ft. The maximum 


_  — ——— —— 
Table X—Character of Beds of Colliery E 

















Thickness, 

Bed Ft. Top Rock Bottom Rock Remarks 
Bowkley 5.0 cnt ibis Small area 
Hillman 11.0 ee ae tet Small area 
Orchard 4.5 Good Good Dip 8 to 12 deg. 
Five foot 5.0 Poor Hard Dip 8 to 12 deg. 
Cooper 7 Soft CIN. Dip 8 to 12 deg. 
Bennet 12 Beate Soft Dip 8 to 12 deg. 
Ross 7 Hard Hard Dip 8 to 12 deg. 
Red ash 20 Soft Hard Dip 8 to 12 deg. 

Number 
Coal of Maximum Shipments, 
Area, Beds Depth, Long 
Colliery Acres Pitch Mined Ft. Tons Per Cent. 
A 1,143 Heavy 12 900 7,495,752 43.3 
B 370 Heavy 7 700 2,320,200 42.7 
C 346 Medium 5 500 11,418,843 61.8 
D 307 Slight 6 467 5,047,994 DilaO 
E 155 Slight 8 810 5,068,118 45.5 
31,350,907 


or 
oo ——eeeoe"eleaaeseounaeanar———re OT eee eee 
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pitch was about 12 deg. Accurate records of the quan- 
tity of boiler fuel used were not kept, but it was 
probably 8 per cent of the breaker production. Neither 
of these collieries can be regarded as having been 
exhausted as it is possible that additional coal may be 
recovered from both, but the risk is great and the cost 
will be very high. What has happened to these col- 
lieries may happen to others in the lowlands of the 
Wyoming valley. 

Probably we all have seen areas of beds that were 
being robbed practically clean. Three of the collieries 
have been mentioned to emphasize the fact that, as an 
overall proposition, the percentage of recovery for the 
average colliery is not as high as is generally supposed. 





Standardizing Tests for Electrical 


Insulating Materials 


With the rapid increase in the size of practically 
all electrical apparatus and with the growing demand for 
high efficiency and power economy the problems of the 
insulating engineer have become more and more com- 
plex. For a time, according to L. E. Barringer, engi- 
neer of insulation, of the General Electric Co., the 
choice of insulation was based on experience gained by 
cut-and-try methods. 

Recently these materials have been tested more sys- 
tematically so as to establish their specific properties 
on a more uniform and generally accepted basis. In 
order to provide for ready identification of insulating 
properties which will permit of accurate duplication 
and also to make specifications more uniform it is essen- 
tial that standard tests be established. 

Mr. Barringer asserts that hitherto tests have been 
made in a haphazard manner without a due regard to 
their correlation with facts which other investigators 
have obtained. The usual practice of engineers or 
manufacturers of electrical equipment has been to con- 
duct improvised tests which seem likely to determine 
the capabilities of insulation for certain specific pur- 
poses. Such tests are of slight value to those interested 
in other types of apparatus or in other fields of service. 

Specifically, proper consideration has not been given 
to the effect of various concomitant physical and chem- 
ical conditions on the results of insulation tests. Mr. 
Barringer states that temperature, humidity, thickness 
of specimen, time period of voltage application, fre- 
quency, pressure of electrodes and other factors have a 
marked effect upon the values obtained. “Unless these 
conditions are reported with the results, the latter can- 
not be taken as strictly indicative of the true compar- 
ative value of the insulation. 

Standardization of methods of testing insulating 
materials affords the ultimate answer to this complex 
question, Mr. Barringer believes. More than eighty 
standard tests have been outlined by engineers of the 
General Electric Co., working in conjunction with com- 
mittees of the American Society of Testing Materials, 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
These tests cover the insulating or electric properties 
of various substances, and also the physical and chem- 
ical properties which determine the performance of 
materials under assembly and service conditions. Such 
standard tests, made under standard specifications, will 
permit of comparative figures on insulation which will 
at last give reliable and accurate test results which may 
be readily utilized by electrical engineers. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Co-operative Marketing Seen as Escape 


From Ills Due to Jacksonville Pact 


Launching of Plan Suggested Now to Meet Possibility of Strike in 1927 
—Critics of Present Conditions Have Short Memories 
—Fuel Oil Competition Wanes 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Co-operative marketing of coal is 
spoken of with such favor on all sides 
that wonder frequently is expressed 
that something is not done to get it out 
of the conversational stage. If the idea 
has merit, now is thought to be the time 
to take steps toward putting it into 
effect rather than waiting until the ex- 
piration of the Jacksonville agreement. 
A strike is a possibility at that time 
and it might put hundreds of additional 
mines into operation. 

Had regional selling or co-operative 
marketing been undertaken in 1920 
some 9,000 mines would have had to be 
invited into the pool. Profits would 
have been burdened by undeniable high 
costs at many mines. 

While the point is made that the 
Jacksonville agreement has shut down 
efficient union mines and is maintain- 
ing many inefficient mines in non-union 
territory, it is admitted quite generally 
that it is bringing about an ideal situa- 
tion for launching the co-operative 
marketing idea. 

While a good deal can be said as to 
the untoward results which have come 
in the train of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, it is obvious that it is a great 
improvement over its alternative—a 
desperate strike. Such an event sim- 
ply would have tended to perpetuate 
the unstable conditions of the war 
period. The agreement has brought 
about a condition which offers a unique 
opportunity for a great advance in or- 
ganizing the industry. This is being 
accomplished to a considerable extent 
by consolidations. It offers an oppor- 
tunity to have better and stronger asso- 
ciations. Incidentally all agree that 
there never was a time when the serv- 
ices of associations were so much 
needed as is the case at present. 

What is characterized as loose think- 
ing is much in evidence just at this 
time as to the condition of the industry. 
One would think, for instance, from 
what John L. Lewis says, that before 
the war every miner had plenty of 
work and every operator had satisfac- 
tory profits. Only superficial analysis 
is necessary to demonstrate that the 
present situation differs from that pre- 
vailing before the war in degree only. 
In 1914 there was great potential over- 


production. There was distress and 
bankruptcy. In 1914 25 per cent of 
capacity in Illinois was in a state of 
bankruptcy. Conditions in the South- 
west Interstate district were not much 
better. In 1914 southern and eastern 
Ohio shut down because of a disastrous 
strike. Labor relations in Colorado had 
reached the point of bloodshed. Perusal 
of Representative Rainey’s resolution of 
that year will reveal a list of all the 
troubles now the subject of complaint. 
The Illinois operators then were less 
familiar than now with the working of 
federal supervision. Paint the situa- 
tion then in stronger colors and you 
have the picture of today. 


Future Looks Brighter 


While this picture of today is not a 
pleasing one, many experienced ob- 
servers are convinced that prospects 
for 1925 are very encouraging. While 
it is now apparent that we are not 
heading into a boom, general business 
is in a much better condition than in 
1924. There are no enormous stocks to 
liquidate. It is true that comfortable 
reserves are on hand but consumers are 
buying for current needs. Instead of 
having to give ground continually to 
fuel oil, as was the case in 1923 and 
1924, it now is fuel oil that it being 
forced steadily to retire. 


Winifrede Coal Co. Loses 


In Tax Appeal 


A decision handed down Feb. 10 by 
the Board of Tax Appeals in the case 
of the Winifrede Coal Co., the Wini- 
frede Railroad Co. and the Belmont 
Railroad Co., all West Virginia corpora- 
tions, with principal offices in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is to the effect that 
“amounts paid for the purchase and in- 
stallation in a mine of electric motors, 
storage batteries and accessories, min- 
ing machines, and a track scale, having 
a useful life of a number of years are 
not ordinary and necessary expenses 
deductible from gross income in income 
tax returns. The evidence presented 
does not warrant the allowance of a 
greater amount for depreciation and de- 
pletion for the year 1920 than has been 
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Union Offer Asks Probe of 
British Empire Steel Co. 


The Board of Conciliation in the 
dispute beiween ithe British Empire 
Steel Corporation and the Nova 
Scotia coal miners has completed 
its work and come to a unanimous 
decision respecting which informa- 
tion is refused. Previous to ad- 
journment the board received a 
communication from District 26, 
United Mine Workers, offering 
temporarily to continue the present 
status and remain at work for a 
period of four months from Jan. 16 
at present wages, provided that 
during that period a full and im- 
partial investigation is made into 
the organization, direction,  ad- 
ministration and financing of the 
corporation, including costs of pro- 
duction, transportation and distri- 
bution, and appropriate action 
taken upon the results of that 
investigation. The communication 
stipulates that all members of the 
union shall be employed not less 
that four days per week during 
the four months, or in lieu of em- 
ployment shall receive wages. 

So far there has been no intima- | 
| tion as to whether this offer has 
been accepted by the corporation. 














allowed by the commissioner. The evi- 
dence presented does not indicate any 
such abnormality of invested capital or 
of income for the year 1920 as would 
warrant assessment under section 328 
of the Revenue Act of 1918.” 

This appeal came on for hearing Jan. 
8, 1925, upon a determination by the 
commissioner of deficiency in income 
and profits taxes for the calendar year 
1920 in the amount of $80,036.13, and 
the determination of the commissioner 
is approved by the board. 

Perusal of the decision would indi- 
cate that this probably was not a fair 
case on which to make a test of the 
deductibility of the cost of locomotives, 
mining machinery, etc., in a developed 
mine, because in the present case it 
would appear that mule haulage had 
been replaced by electrical haulage 
motors and that real value may have 
been added to the property value. It 
was admitted by the taxpayer that 
items similar to the ones in question 
had never before been purchased. The 
decision evidently was made on the 
basis that these were unusual and that 
they added value to the property and 
probably also meant a reduction in 
costs. 
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Coal Output by States Shows 
Old Leaders Shipping 


The total output of soft coal in the 
United States in 1924 was 483,280,000 
net tons, according to estimates by the 
Geological Survey. The accompanying 
table apportions this tonnage by states 
and shows comparative figures for 1923, 
1922 and 1921. Figures of production 
of anthracite, which in 1924 totaled ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 net tons, also 
are included. 

The state estimates, as well as that 
for the country as a whole, are based 
on weekly reports of cars loaded by the 
137 principal coal-carrying roads, fur- 
nished by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The carriers reporting load 
about 85 per cent of all the coal pro- 
duced. Allowance is made for mine 
fuel, coal coked at the mines, local sales, 
shipments by water and shipments over 
certain small roads not reporting. Com- 
parison of the Survey figures with those 
from other sources, such as state de- 
partments of mines, geological surveys, 
operators’ associations, etc., have been 
made where possible, and in some cases 
the: original figures have been adjusted 
to agree with the best information 
available. 

Similar estimates have been made by 
the Geological Survey for each year 
since 1918. The experience of these six 
years has shown that such estimates 
usually are 2 to 3 per cent too low. 
The figures here shown for 1924 have 
been adjusted to overcome that error, 
and it is expected that they will ap- 
proximate the final figures as reported 
by the mine operators more closely 
than have the estimates for other re- 
cent years. 

The most striking fact revealed by 
the figures is the sharp decline in out- 
put in Pennsylvania, [Illinois and 
Indiana. As against 171,879,918 tons 
in 1923, the mines of Pennsylvania pro- 
duced approximately 123,530,000 tons 
in 1924, a decrease of approximately 28 
per cent. In Illinois and Indiana the 
decreases were 14 and 15 per cent, re- 
spectively. Of equal interest and sig- 
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“Back to Coal’? Movement 
Gains Headway 


The movement back to coal from 
oil is gaining headway along the 
Atlantic seaboard, according to re- 
cent reports. This is particularly 
instructive as to the relative advan- 
tages of oil and coal as fuel because 
in no part of the country outside 
of the oil-producing territory is it 
as safe to rely upon a constant 
supply of fuel oil at a low price. 

A partial list of recent changes 
contains the names of two large 
public utilities companies, namely, 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Co. and the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Co.; of many 
large manufacturing  establish- 
ments, including such diversified 


| enterprises as Swift & Co.’s Jersey 
City plant, the Crane Co.’s Bridge- 
port plant, the Johns-Manville Co.’s 
Manville plant, the American Sugar 
Refining Co.’s Revere plant, the 


Androscoggin Pulp Co.’s_ South 
Windham plant and the Merrimac 
Chemical Co.’s Everett and Woburn 
plants,‘and Morris & Co.’s plant 
at Oklahoma City. 

Not less noteworthy is the move- 
ment from oil to coal for heating 
purposes in large buildings. 
Among the striking instances of 
that change may be mentioned Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Manhattan College, the Per- 
shing Square Building, New York 
City; the Girard Trust Company 
Building, Philadelphia, and _ the 
Y. M. C. A. Building and the John 
Hancock Building in Boston. 














nificance was the increase of more than 
two million tons in West Virgfinia, 
which carried the output of that state 
to a new high record. A new high 
mark, 45,000,000 tons, also was estab- 
lished by Kentucky, despite the fact 
that many mines in the western part of 
the state were shut down most of the 
year by strikes. 








Estimated Coal Output in 1924 by States, Compared with 1921, 1922 and 1923 
(In Net Tons) 


1924 

State 1921 19224 1923a Estimated 
Alabama ie: ochre Rienoke's, Gus beste oye se toreaneiehe se Rear 12,568,899 18,324,740 20,457,649 19,490,000 
ATK ANSGS Ahk... cece ack «lee hale Des oaiere eee W22ieaa a 1,110,046 1,296,892 1,300,000 
I GLOrad Os thee. stato cia stein Bra aneleehe Rito etree 9,122,760 10,019,597 10,346,218 9,840,000 
Win Gis sii Ss oe bake AO REE» ROS ne 69,602,763 58,467,736 79,310,075 67,880,000 
ANGiISNS so ees, Rovnke ee Pace eae ee irae 20,319,509 19,132,889 26,229,099 22,340,000 
ToWa or Ror 8bs oF OU ee 2 cere ee orem 4,531,392 4,335,161 5,710,735 5,100,000 
Kansas ni aitci «0d. Bis aerate eee 3,466,641 2,955,170 4,035,404 4,150,000 
Kenticky:- e720. 0 s0 ae eee ie eee 31,588,270 42,134,175 44,777,317 45,000,000 
Maryland sore shots ecise oe Otero nis aera 1,827,740 1,222,707 2,285,926 1,720,000 
Michigan fever aiateicitere ete a ole ie theists paren ote 1,141,715 929,390 1,172,075 820,000 
Missouri! arto dene eek A ea eee Ob een eee ,551,621 2,924,750 3,403,151 3,140,000 
Morntanarce: Seocve: Meee ot och ee ace cen ene 733,958 NY BEIT | 3,147,678 2,700,000 
New Miexidocs 3 ce. ino vets cls Me cthehs eee 453,482 3,147,173 2,915,173 2,550,000 
North Dalkotal ; Sev.Gak ps deck | rbete es Ore 864,903 1,327,564 1,385,400 1,090,000 
Ohio see th ocd bal hela Mee clans eciate bi eulone rae 31,942,776 26,953,791 40,546,443 29,200,000 
PO) MEN s (ais? hominis o RicuEi His gr eI IeNP ICI RR OCHS creak T: 362,623 2,802,511 2,885,038 2,800,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)................+4-- 116,013,942 113,148,308 171,879,913 123,530,000 
‘Temnessee J i5.chi 2 auHead bebe tie pasit eine ese Panes 4,460,326 4,876,774 6,040,268 4,800,000 
Texas eres Gg oiskie oy oalt coke detec ins eeoe 972,839 1,106,007 1,187,329 1,075,000 
Utah: Sete. eo ae ater) hte a teiahel tads penne 4,078,784 4,992,008 4,720,217 4,460,000 
Virginia .scse « Ate sabre sc ctiten 2 eee Laie 7,492,378 10,491,174 11,761,643 10,900,000 
Washinton, 6 os5.0).sucsuar eae Seer aah eek 2,428,722 2,581,165 2,926,392 2,400,000 
West Virginia dct. ctw cert cle cea acneht miilret 72,786,996 80,488,192 107,899,941 110,000,000 
Wyoming 220 ok 3 Bate secre? data erat renin 7,200,666 5,971,724 7,575,031 6,850,000 
Other States One Ancreaies santihis cogeierstens leeig frame eae 180,468 253,126 261,910 145,000 
Total}bituminouss wept iets eet ewe es 415,921,950 422,268,099 564,156,917 483,280,000 
Pennsylvania (anthracite)...............+..+.+- 90,473,451 54,683,022 93,339,009 90,000,000 
Grand:total’. 44: RF es ee soe ee ee 506,395,401 476,951,121 657,495,926 573,280,000 


(a) Includes ‘“‘wagon mines,” for which data are not available for 1921 and 1924. 
(b) Alaska, California, Idaho, Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon and South Dakota. 


a ———eereeeeeneeneeeennneeeneereeeeeeeeeeeeeene eee eee ee 
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Lewis Declines to Modify 
Jacksonville Pact 


A conference early in February be- 
tween John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and a group of 
northern West Virginia operators, 
called for the purpose of effecting an 
adjustment of wages as fixed under the 
Jacksonville agreement was not pro- 
ductive of results. The conference was 
held. at Fairmont, operators being rep- 
resented by Brooks Fleming of the 
Consolidated Coal Co.; M. L. Hutchin- 
son, president of the Hutchinson Coal © 
Co., and A. Lisle White, of Clarksburg, 
president of the Fairmont & Baltimore 
Coal & Coke Co. The fact that Lewis 
was unwilling to agree to any change 
in the wage scale did not of course 
come as a surprise to the operators 
although they are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to pay the union wage 
scale in competition with many non- 


union companies operating in the 
northern part of the state. 
After the conference, President 


Lewis made the following statement: 

“T have made this visit to northern 
West Virginia to make a survey of ex- 
isting conditions here in the coal indus- 
try and to confer with Van A. Bittner 
and other representatives in this field. 
I have checked up on every angle of 
the situation and am well satisfied 
with the manner in which the business 
of the United Mine Workers is being 
conducted. 

“The aggressive campaign of resist- 
ance to wage reductions by operators 
who have broken their agreements with 
the United Mine Workers will be con- 
tinued. 

“The agreement made at Baltimore — 
between the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators Association and our or- 
ganization on the basis of no reduction 
in wages will be protected with the full 
influence of the International union. 
The same is true as regards the agree- 
ment made at New York by and be- 
tween the Monongahela Coal Operators 
Association and the United Mine 
Workers. 

“Regardless of any statements being 
made to the contrary there will be no 
change in the policy of the United 
Mine Workers upon the question of 
wage reductions. 

“The future success of the coal in- 
dustry and of our nation does not lhe 
along the pathway of reducing the 
earning power of the mine worker and 
forcing him into economic degradation.” 





There is a crying need for more and 
better state inspectors for the coal in- 
dustry, according to Safety Director 
Read, who says that only a few states 
do not suffer from a shortage of coal- 
mine inspectors. Even in the states 
where there is not a decided shortage 
the quality is not always par. Many 
inspectors, he said, are too old to go 
down into the mines and others are un- 
qualified for the work. He cited a case 
which recently came to his attention of 
the graduation from barbershop to 
inspectorship in the Middle West. 
There is a sufficient number of federal 
inspectors, he added. 
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Media Coal Co. Will Spend 
$2,000,000 on Mine Plant 


The Cambria & Indiana R.R. was 
authorized on Feb 13 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend its 
line from Revloc, Pa., a distance of five 
miles in Cambria County, Pa., for the 
purpose of providing rail facilities for 
a new bituminous coal mine to be de- 
veloped by the Media Coal Co., which 
owns about 5,000 acres of high-grade 
bituminous coal land at the end of the 
proposed extension. 

The plan for development for the 
coal properties by the company pro- 
vides for an expenditure of about $2,- 
000,000 for the construction of a 
modern mining plant and a new town 
to accommodate about 2,500 people. 

The Pennsylvania R.R. protested 
against the granting of the application. 
It declared that further development of 
bituminous coal territory was not in 
the public interest and that the pro- 
posed line would reach territory tribu- 
tary to the Pennsylvania system, and 
that the haul via the Pennsylvania 
would be shorter than via the Cambria 
& Indiana. 


More Coal Bills Presented in 
Pennsylvania Legislature 


A second bill repealing the anthra- 
cite tax law of Pennsylvania has been 
presented in the Legislature at Harris- 
burg. This bill is sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Huber, Luzerne County, 
and is identical with that introduced 
in the upper house by Senator Heaton, 
of Schuylkill County. 

Representative W. J. Mangan, Alle- 


gheny County, has introduced a bill to 
regulate and determine the quantity of . 


coal that shall make a ton in all trans- 
actions in this Commonwealth and to 
impose penalties for short weight. 
The bill provides that 2,000 lb. avoirdu- 
pois “shall make and constitute a legal 
ton of coal throughout this Common- 
wealth.” The legal ton is now 2,240 lb. 
It is provided that any person, firm or 
corporation guilty of violating the 
provisions of the bill whereby it is 
attempted to sell less than 2,000 lb. to 
a ton or a proper proportion thereof 
to quantities less than a ton, upon con- 
viction before a justice of the peace or 
alderman, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding $50. 

Representative Heffran, Washington, 
sponsor of a series of bills relating to 
the mining laws of the state, has 
presented a bill amending an act of 
1891 providing for the health and 
safety of persons employed in the an- 
thracite mines. Under the provisions 
of this bill certificates of qualification 
for mine foremen and assistant mine 
foremen can be granted only to citizens 
of the United States. The old act is 
amended to provide that the certificates 
be granted by the Secretary of Mines 
instead of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, in whose department a bureau 
of mines was at one time located. 

A provision of the 1891 act relating 
to inspection of mine lamps and requir- 
ing the permission of the mine foreman 
before a lamp can be used unlocked is 
amended by the bill to provide that this 
permission come only from the mine 
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Clarence A. Seyler 


Now in this country to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, where he 
will present a paper on “The Constitution 


of Coal.’”’ He comes as the representative 
of Dr. R. V. Wheeler, the Director of Re- 
search for the British Mines Department. 
His research laboratory in South Wales is 
well known. 





inspector of the district. A new pro- 
vision added is to the effect that the use 
of permissible storage-battery locomo- 
tives or other permissible electrical 
equipment approved by the Secretary 
of Mines shall be allowed. 

An amendment is made to a section 
which provided that in charging holes 
for blasting in slate or rock in any 
mine no iron or steel-pointed needle 
shall be used. The change includes coal 
as well as slate or rock. A similar 
change to include coal is made in an- 
other section of the act which provides 
that a charge of powder which has 
missed fire shall not be withdrawn or 
the hole reopened. 


White to Confer on Statistics 
With N.C.A. Committee 


C. P. White, chief of the Coal Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, 
has expressed gratification that the 
Government Relations Committee of 
the National Coal Association has 
appointed a sub-committee to confer 
with him relating to statistics. Mr. 
White said that the proposed coal pro- 
gram would not be launched until he 
had conferred with this sub-committee. 
Mr. White, who recently returned from 
an eight-day trip to Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
Cincinnati, Huntington and Charleston, 
during which he talked with operators, 
railroad officials, bankers and labor 
leaders, said that as far as he knew the 
government was making no effort to 
bring about a conference looking to a 
revision of the Jacksonville agreement. 
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135 Miners Lose Lives in 
Ruhr Mine Blast 


Total of 121 Bodies Recovered from 
Minister Stein’s Operation 
at Dortmund 


At least 185 miners were killed in 
an explosion of firedamp Feb. 11 at a 
coal mine at Dortmund owned by Min- 
ister Stein, of the Luther Government. 
It was one of the worst disasters of its 
kind ever recorded in Germany. 

On the following day 121 bodies had 
been brought to the surface, but the 
gas still was so heavy in the first level 
that it was impossible to reach the 
dead there, and two of the rescuers had 
succumbed to its effects. The work of 
rescue was hampered because the ex- 
plosion was so terrific that the pit 
props in the levels near the shaft were 
destroyed and the roofs caved in. Four- 
teen men unaccounted for are assumed 
to be dead. 

President Ebert has telegraphed con- 
dolences to the Mining Superintendent 
of Dortmund and informed him that 
50,000 marks from the President’s 
emergency fund had been placed at his 
disposal for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the victims. 

The explosion appears to have begun 
near the shaft so that its full force 
was felt in all three levels, the lowest 
of which is 1,650 ft. deep. Miners near 
the shaft were blown many feet and 
mangled beyond recognition, but the 
dead elsewhere died of suffocation. 

The rescuers found in one place this 
chalked inscription on the wall: 

“All well up to 11 o’clock. 
men.” 

Underneath the inscription lay all 
nine hopeful workers, killed by the 
poisonous gases. 

The Stein mine, which belongs to the 
Stinnes group, was equipped with the 
most modern devices. It had had no 
other accident since 1901. The rescued 
men believe a spark from the machin- 
ery ignited the firedamp, but only a 
formal investigation will be able to 
determine the truth. 

The accident is the second greatest 
in the history of German mining. It 
was surpassed only by a disaster at the 
Radbon mine in 1909, where 341 men 
perished. 


Nine 


A bill just passed by the House of 
Representatives provides “that it shall 
be unlawful to mine and remove coal 
of any character, whether anthracite, 
bituminous or lignite, from beds or 
deposits in lands of the United States, 
or in deposits or beds reserved to the 
United States, with the intent to ap- 
propriate, sell or dispose of the same.” 
Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. The provisions of this 
act, however, are not to interfere with 
any right or privilege conferred by 
existing laws. This bill is intended 
simply to protect the public lands 
against exploitation by those who have 
not qualified under the leasing act to 
operate on these lands. 
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Gandy Scores Bureaucracy 
And Efforts to Increase 
Governmental Activities 


“Flagrant bureaucracy” was charged 
against the chief of the Safety Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines by 
Harry L. Gandy, executive secretary of 
the National Coal Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in an address at the 
annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association of Ohio at Cleve- 
land Feb. 9. Mr. Gandy bitterly ar- 
raigned the efforts for expansion of 
governmental activities at Washington. 
“At the same time,” he stated, “I am 
optimistic enough to believe the people 
generally are coming to a friendly re- 
gard for the bituminous coal industry 
and that both the federal and the state 
governments, with the exception of 
some bureaucratic chiefs, are showing 
a more sympathetic understanding of 
the efforts the operators are making to 
provide a continuous supply of fuel for 
the industries and the homes.” 

The speaker praised President Cool- 
idge’s program for economy and restric- 
tion of governmental activities, and 
urged operators to render active assist- 
ance to the President. 

Mr. Gandy’s attack on the Bureau of 
Mines was based on the proposal of the 
Bureau to hold a nation-wide confer- 
ence on safety, “one of officials only, in 
which neither the operators, who own 
the properties and who pay the bills, 
nor the miners, who do the work and 
take the hazards, shall have any voice.” 
In support of the statement that the 
Bureau of Mines proposed a conference 
of this nature, the speaker read a letter 
to the president prepared by T. T. Read, 
director of the Safety Division of the 
Bureau of Mines, for the signature of 
Secretary Work of the Interior Depart- 
ment, in which these sentences appear: 

““T have not suggested that repre- 
sentatives of coal-producing companies 
be included as delegates to the con- 
ference because it is believed that their 
inclusion as such would lead to pro- 
tracted discussion that probably would 
result in failure to take effective action. 

“‘Representatives of the organized 
crafts of the coal-mining industry also 
have not been included for the reason 
that they cannot well be invited to par- 
ticipate unless a similar invitation is 
extended to the operators.’ 


Cites Extreme Example 


“This proposal is one of the most 
extreme examples of bureaucratic 
effort,” said Mr. Gandy, “that has come 
to my attention in more than twenty- 
five years as a close student of public 
affairs. The bituminous coal industry 
has more than seven hundred thousand 
employees, with eight or nine thousand 
operating concerns scattered through 
more than twenty states, on which for 
plant and equipment, developed and 
reserved tonnage, the engineers’ valua- 
tion committee of the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission placed a valuation in excess of 
eleven billion dollars, and yet the 
Bureau of. Mines proposes that no one 
from this industry shall have voice or 
vote in a conference which so vitally 
affects its interests and the lives of the 
men employed in it. A conference of 
office holders only, if you please, to pass 


.Owensboro and Hartford, Ky., 
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Another Big Strip Company 
Forming in Kentucky 


It is reported from Owensboro, Ky., 
that a syndicate of coal men from 
and 
Evansville, Ind., have exercised options 
held on several thousand acres of coal 
land in the Moseyville and Panther sec- 
tions of Daviess County containing 
good coal that is close to the surface 
and easy to strip. It is reported that 
the project will involve a million dol- 
lars or more. Rowan Holbrook, George 
M. Johnson and W. H. Park, of Hart- 
ford; C. S. Field, Owensboro, and Dr. 
C. L. Lang, Evansville, are among 
those interested in the project, which 
it was reported some weeks ago would 
also include some of the men now ac- 
tive in strip operations about Center- 
town. A spur track to connect with 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. at 
Owensboro or Browns Valley is 
planned, and.also a tram line to Green 
River, to give water as well as rail 
transportation. All of the late develop- 
ment projects in western Kentucky 
have been on strip mines. 


Growing Demand for Census 
Of Distribution 


While a wide demand already exists 
for a census of distribution to supple- 
ment the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, it is apparent that a higher head 
of public pressure must be created be- 
fore Congress would consider seriously 
the large appropriation necessary. The 
cost is estimated at $1,000,000 but it is 
believed confidently that the data could 
be gathered for less money. Such a 
census of distribution is expected to re- 
ceive the vigorous support of producers, 
as well as middlemen and consumers, as 
accurate knowledge of the status of dis- 
tribution would furnish additional light 
for the conduct of general business. 
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Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Leases Two of Its Mines; 
Subterfuge, Says Brophy 


In following out a policy announced 
several weeks ago when the company 
closed down most of its mines in Jef- 
ferson and Indiana counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co. has leased its Adrian prop- 
erties to the Jefferson & Indiana Coal 
Co., a corporation composed of Indiana 
residents. John Hare is president_of 
the company; J. R. Richards, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and Joseph P. Mack, 
treasurer. The lease includes the 
power plant, houses and other buildings 
on the company property at Adrian. 
On Feb. 9 the lessees put twenty men to 
work cleaning up the mine preparatory 
to starting operations. The Adrian 
mines, when working to capacity,.em- 
ploy 400 men. Men who worked in the 
mine prior to the shut-down will be 
given preference. The Rochester & 
Pittsburgh company’s Stanley mine 
has been leased by the Northwestern 
Mining Co. and is now in operation. 

John Brophy, president of District 
No. 2, United Mine Workers, charac- 
terizes the leasing of the Adrian mine 
as a subterfuge to circumvent the 
three year wage contract agreed upon 
by the miners and operators last year. 
In a statement issued at Clearfield on 
Feb. 10. Brophy charges that it is the 
purpose of the lessee of the Adrian 
mine to attempt to operate on the 1917 
scale. President Brophy’s statement 
was contained in a letter sent in reply 
to a communication from President 
B. M. Clark of the Association of 


Bituminous Coal Operators of Central | 


Pennsylvania, in which Mr. Clark stated 
that the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co. had cancelled its member- 
ship in the operators’ organization. 


EE 


on a question as far reaching as this. 

“As an official of the National Coal 
Association and a representative of the 
bituminous coal industry, I do not con- 
cede to the Bureau of Mines or anyone 
else a more intense desire that the lives 
of employees be protected wherever 
possible. Varying conditions require 
different treatment. The operators 
have their all at stake, and certainly if 
for no other than a selfish motive they 
would be and are striving to make their 
mines safe. Here anew I pledge the 
industry in this effort for safety but 
not to the extent of undertaking to 
agree to what a hand-picked conference 
of office holders might say without the 
voice and counsel of those who live this 
problem in their everyday life.” 

In reference to proposed legislation 
by Senator Oddie for a bureau of coal 
economics, Mr. Gandy remarked, “if 
there are any lines of statistical activ- 
ities overlooked in this measure, then 
my knowledge of the industry is at 
fault. Attempt to provide compulsion 
is found in the suggested withdrawal 
of railway transportation from those 
companies which decline or refuse to 
report. The fact that time and again 
the Supreme Court has held that the 
production of coal is not commerce and 
cannot be charged with a public in- 


terest by a mere legislative declaration 
and that the Court held unconstitu- 
tional the first child labor law and the 
child labor tax law, which also sought 
to use the interstate commerce power 
of the Congress as a punitive rather 
than a regulative measure, evidently 
falls on deaf ears.” 


Decries Wasted Effort 


Commenting on the recent report of — 


the agricultural conference regarding 
“many instances of unwise and un- 
necessary duplication in the accumula- 
tion of the same information for use 
before departments of the government 
that have come to the attention of the 
conference,” the speaker cited a recent 
instance in reference to a series of 
domestic heater efficiency tests under- 
taken by the Public Roads Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture, bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal and fuel oil 
being used in these tests. “The gov- 
ernment has two bureaus,” he said, “the 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Standards, equipped for efficiency tests. 
Certainly the Bureau of Public Roads 
knew of the equipment in the two 
bureaus referred to whereby such tests 
might properly be made. Nevertheless, 
the tests are proceeding under the di- 
rection of the drainage engineer.” 


—— 
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Guns and Dynamite 
Appear in Western 
Kentucky Strike Zone 


The first serious outbreak in nearly 
ten months of the western Kentucky 
strike—a strike which has turned the 
field non-union—occurred on Saturday 
night, Feb. 7, at the plant of the Rogers 
Brothers Coal Co., at Bevier, near 
Greenville, when a company building 
was burned and hundreds of shots were 
fired on the mining town from the hills 
and from a concrete wall back of a 
mine pond. The burning of the build- 
ing, it was believed, was to draw off 
the mine guards and miners. More 
than a hundred shots were fired through 
the home of a mine boss. All telephone 
and telegraph wires were cut. There 
had been sporadic outbreaks previously 
in the strike region, however. A week 
earlier at Hillside the home of a miner 
working non-union was damaged by 
dynamite and a boarding house was 
fired on. 

In the Bevier trouble on Feb. 7 about 
forty or fifty men were in the parties 
making the attacks. The Rogers com- 
pany had been operating on an open- 
shop basis for six weeks or so, with 
about 100 men. On the opposite side 
of the tracks of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. is the mine of the Crescent 
Coal Co., which also was preparing to 
resume operations. 

On Monday after the outbreak the 
Rogers company went ahead with op- 
erations as usual, there having been no 
casualties. Four of the rioters have 
since been arrested on charges of con- 
spiring to destroy property and for 
shooting “with intent to kill. Troops 


_ were sent to the mine immediately, and 


are now on duty. Things are quiet and 
orderly. The company was operating 
under a temporary federal restraining 


order, with the question of a permanent 


injunction against old employees, the 


union, etc., to have been taken up at 


Owensboro on March 9. 

Three strikers recently were arrested 
and placed in the Greenville jail in 
connection with the recent dynamiting 
at the home of William Mosby, of 
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Harry Lauder Driven from 
Mines to Fame by Bad Eggs 


Mike McLaughlin, Wichita 
(Kan.) plumber, recalls digging 
coal with Sir Harry Lauder, world 
famous comedian, in a _ Blanton 
(Scotland) colliery more than a 
quarter of a century ago. “We 
worked from daylight to dark for 
$2.40,” McLaughlin says. “I can 





recall the first time he ever spoke 
a piece in public and the first time 
he got paid for singing a song,” 
McLaughlin continues. 


“One of the miners had been 
dangerously injured and we de- 
cided to give a benefit concert. We 
offered Lauder 24s. to arrange the 
entertainment. When the time 
came to give the entertainment he 
demanded 5s. We finally let him 
have his way. While he was sing- 
ing the second song he was greeted 
with bad eggs and rotten oranges. 
He did not seem to mind this, for 
he continued with his performance. 
I guess maybe he was worth the 
5s., considering what he has re- 
ceived for performances since then.” 














Hillside, who had just recently entered 
the service of the Liberty Coal Co. 
Dynamite was exploded in the front 
yard of the Mosby home while the 
family was in the house. Many win- 
dows were broken and the building 
damaged. About Feb. 1, just before the 
attack on the Mosby home, trouble 
broke out at the Morgan mine, where 
a miners’ boarding house was stoned 
in the dark, and then fired upon when 
the door was opened. 


The U. S. Engineer Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announces that sealed pro- 
posals will be received there until 12 
o’clock noon, Feb. 27, 1925, and then 
opened, for approximately 12,000 tons 
of semi-bituminous coal for use on 
floating plant in the Philadelphia engi- 
neer district during the period April 1, 
1925, to March 31, 1926. Further in- 
formation can be had on application. 





Cowtsey Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Official Inspection at Eureka Mine 
Officials of the Bertha-Consumers Co. are shown preparatory to making a tour of 


inspection of the Eureka mine. 


This operation, 


located near Morgantown, W. Va., 


employs about 300 men and has a daily output of approximately 3,500 tons. 
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Chicago Court Orders 
Burton to Give Back 
Mine to J. W. McElvain 


Fred A. Burton, of Chicago, found 
guilty of conspiracy in obtaining a con- 
trolling interest in the Freeman Coal 
Mining Co. from James W. McElvain, 
was ordered on Feb. 7 by Judge Denis 
E. Sullivan, in Superior Court in Chi- 
cago, to surrender the property, worth 
$350,000, and give an accounting of the 
profits. Burton’s attorney, Maclay 
Hoyne, was ordered to turn back to 
Mrs. Clara A. Crozier, wife of Mc- 
Elvain’s attorney, $100,000 said to have 
been obtained by intimidation. 

This case is one of long standing. It 
dates back to an arbitration between 
Burton’s and McElvain’s coal companies 
in which McElvain won $52,000. The 
testimony in the present case showed 
that Burton considered the arbitration 
to have been unfair. The principals in 
the case recited in court that Burton 
and Hoyne told McElvain they had 
proof of the “fixing” of the arbitra- 
tion. McElvain testified that they also 
threatened to make public some scan- 
dalous reports to ruin McElvain’s pri- 
vate character. He and his partner, 
Carley Hoy, then turned over to Burton 
and Hoyne a majority of the Freeman 
Coal Mining Co. stock to hush the thing 
up. Burton became president of the 
company and McElvain withdrew. Fur- 
ther difficulties developed in which Me- 
Elvain was threatened with prosecution 
because of inaccuracies in his income 
tax report to the government. Burton’s 
attorney urged the prosecution, Mc- 
Elvain said. 

Mrs. Crozier told the court she 
handed over stocks and bonds worth 
$100,000 to Burton’s attorney because 
of threats of arrest, imprisonment and 
disgrace for her husband on account of 
the part he played in the arbitration. 
He was seriously sick in a hospital at 
the time. Judge Sullivan, in his deci- 
sion, says Hoyne obtained this property 
from her after Burton had represented 
himself as her friend and adviser and 
that she relied upon Burton’s state- 
ments that Hoyne had indisputable evi- 
dence against her husband. 

Burton and Hoyne testified that when 
they took over the control of the Free- 
man Coal Mining Co., operating the 
Franklin mine at Herrin, Ill., the com- 
pany was practically bankrupt and the 
property in bad condition. Judge Sul- 
livan, however, decided the property 
taken from McElvain is worth $350,000. 





W. H. Cunningham, chairman of the 
Government Relations Committee of the 
National Coal Association, has an- 
nounced the addition of J. G. Puter- 
baugh, president of the McAlester Fuel 
Co., McAlester, Okla., to the special 
committee consisting of Michael Gal- 
lagher, W. D. Ord and Sidney J. Jen- 
nings, which was appointed to give 
consideration of the questions of co- 
operative marketing and statistics and 
the suggestions that have been made 
for some modification of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Mr. Cunningham 
directed that information be secured 
from other associations and industries 
and other available data be prepared 
for a meeting of this committee to be 
called within the next thirty days. 
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Federal Judge J. F. McGee 
Kills Himself With Pistol 


Federal District Judge John F. 
McGee was found dead with a gunshot 
wound in his heart in his chambers at 
the Federal Building at Minneapolis, 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 15, by his 
daughter. The wound was self-inflicted. 

In a statement which he had signed 
and left on his desk, the Judge gave 
the cause for his act as failing health 
and féar that he was losing his mind. 

Judge McGee was the war-time Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator for Minnesota. 
He was appointed to the Federal Dis- 
trict bench by President Harding and 
was known throughout the Northwest 
as the “bootleggers’ terror” because of 
the summary fashion in which he han- 
dled such cases and the heavy fines he 
inflicted. 

During the war Judge McGee, then a 
member of the Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission, attacked the loyalty of the 
Non-Partisan League. 

Mrs. McGee and their four daughters 
and two sons survive him. The Judge 
was 64 years old. 


Pittsburgh Operators Refuse 
To Collect $1 Check-off 


Operators in the Pittsburgh field are 
declining generally, it is understood, to 
collect the additional check-off re- 
quested by the United Mine Workers. 
The mine workers recently increased 
the February and March dues by $1. 
The scale committee of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association points out 
that the amount of the dues to be 
checked off is definitely fixed in the ex- 
isting agreement and that the additional 
check-off requested is not in accordance 
with the contract. In view of this 
attitude it is expected that the United 
Mine Workers will make this amount 
an assessment of the International 
and in that way technically avoid the 
provision of the agreement. 
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Union Re-elects Officers 


John L. Lewis was re-elected Inter- 
national president of the United Mine 
Workers of America at the election held 
last December, as was shown by the 
report of the board of tellers made 
public Jan. 26. Philip Murray was re- 
elected vice-president and William 
Green, secretary-treasurer. As Mr. 
Green recently resigned that office to 
become president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Thomas Kennedy, 
who was appointed his successor, will 
serve the term for which Mr. Green was 
chosen. 

The vote at the election was ex- 
tremely light due to the fact that there 
was no serious opposition to any of the 
International officials. While the 
United Mine Workers has a member- 
ship of more than half-a-million, less 


than 200,000 votes were cast for the. 


presidential candidates. Mr. Lewis 
received 136,2093, and George Voyzey, 
of Illinois, 62,848. The majority of Mr. 
Murray over Arley Staples, of Illinois, 
was 60,7623 while the majority for Mr. 
Green, which was the largest, was 
87,2903. 

John J. Mossop, of Bowdil, Ohio; 
Albert Neutzling, of Glen Carbon, IIL, 
and T. G. Morgan, of Linton, Ind., were 
re-elected international auditors. 
Thomas Paskell, of Shawnee, Ohio; 
Thomas Holliday, of Granville, Ill., and 
William Young, of South Ford, Pa., 
were re-elected members of the inter- 
national board of tellers. Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Green, Frank Far- 
rington, Springfield, Ill.; Lee Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio; Thomas Kennedy, 
Hazelton, Pa.; Walter Nesbit, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Fred Mooney, Charleston, 
W. Va., were elected delegates to the 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. The new term 
for which officials were elected is for 
two years beginning the first of next 
April. 
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Frederic W. Upham Dead 


Frederic William Upham, president 
and chairman of the board of the Con- 
sumers Co. of Chicago and former 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, died at Palm Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 15. Mr. Upham had been ill for 
more than a year. Last week he suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis. He was 64 
years old. 

Mr. Upham resigned from the treas- 
urership of the Republican Committee, 
partly because of ill health, after the 
Republican Convention last June. He 
remained National Committeeman from 
Illinois and at the time of his death 
was also president and chairman of 
the board of the Consumers’ Company, 
dealers in coal, ice and building mate- — 
rials, which he had helped to found. 

During the World War Governor 
Frank O. Lowden named Mr. Upham 
as a member of the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Defense. He was president of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
in 1908 and 1909 and was a director at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Upham became vice-president of 
the Peabody Coal Co. in 1904, about ten 
years after going to Chicago to engage 
in the lumber business. He had close 
business and _ social relations with 
Geo. D. Getz and the late Francis 
P. Peabody and they later became 
Chicago’s coal leaders. In 1906 the 
City Fuel Co. was formed by the union 
of the retail yards of the Peabody 
Coal Co., the Miami Coal Co. and Mr. 
Getz’s Globe Coal Co. with Mr. Upham 
as president. This company expanded 
steadily and in 1911 absorbed the 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. and became the 
Consumers Co., which today is Chi- 


cago’s greatest retail coal, ice and 
building material business. 
Stuyvesant Peabody, head of the 


Peabody Coal Co., is chairman of the 
Consumers executive committee and it 
is reported as likely that he will be 
named president. 





Bituminous Coal Mined by Different Methods 
In the United States in 1923 


—Mined By Hand— —Shot Off the Solid— 


: ( [ ——From Strip Pits— Not Specified —— Total 
Quantity Percent- Quantity Percent- Quantity Percent- Quantity Percent- Quantity Percent- Production 
(Net Tons) age (Net Tons) age (Net Tons) age (Net Tons) age (Net Tons) age (Net Tons) 
Alabama mew eins sus state's 3,740,428 18.3 7,241,565 35.4 8,716,291 42.6 545,102 Zed, 214,263 1.0 20,457,649 - 
Alaskans ae es ae eleanor 11,983 10.0 107,843 BO NOT mere as... eae. (Yao 1 at ee ee ae 119,826 — 
Arkansdee! eens coon. cian 30,130 255 839,070 64.7 189,861 14.6 154,731 12.0 3,100 6.4 1,296,892 
Colorado...... re euie on et EA DO. 420 42.8 894,033 8.7 4,896,915 47:3 +) Ben eee Srciane 124,500 1e2 10,346,218 
Georgians. Matinct neti cistar 2,400 Be2 21,681 De 3 at 50,589 66.9 950 1.2 75,620 
THinois hiss tietaaeticwrs eee: 4,618,236 5.8 18,936,803 23.9 54,170,999 68.3 1,283,044 1.6 300,993 0.4 79,310,075 
Tridtaness conn cae sea cnioe 1,017,529 3.9 8,278,979 31.6 14,234,398 54.3 2,289,887 8.7 408,306 [Nene 26,229,099 
LOWS Accu rie te etes tee 1,011,345 lZe7 3,447,076 60.4 1,181,342 20.7 A hte Sates Sis 70,972 1.2 5,710,735 
Kansas ioc; 22 hide hate ace 3,418 26 3,045,907 Y fee 97,941 2.4 651,155 16.1 136,983 3.4 ~ 4,035,404 
Kentucky faa srg tetas 1,569,655 3,5. 9 74,4587 WES! 37,710,934 84.2 844,003 1.9 509,588 Te 44,777,317 
SEY ANL Sonera sere eeiatste 1,410,336 61.7 55,939 | Wee. 82,734 255.5 ‘ol Rene ee 36,917 1.6 2,285,926 
Michigans tyts.nrdent rae ene A iee 81,238 6.9 1,086,337 92.7 Withee a oe 4,50 0.4 1,172,075 
Missouri ¥en eee bene 481,472 14.1 955,100 28.1 1,005,756 29.6 845,143 24.8 115,680 3.4 3,403,151 
Montana emcrtid age teat 785,925 25.0 842,054 26.7 1,495,902 47 5) ee ae eats 3,797 0.8 3,147,678 
New Mexico............. 1,364,383 46.8 670,840 2320 851,705 2932" (ee. Soe ait 28,245 1.0 2,915,173 
North Dakota xt te seek 0,797 1.5 373,175 426.9 426,008 30.8 376,384 27.2 189,036 13.6 1,385,400 
JO... ahs, s.sbeke ahsrtere Medias a 650,361 1.6 654,651 1.6 35,877,385 88.5 2,988,819 7.4 375,227 0.9 40,546,443 
Oklahoma. ai ais ras Tact eee sh 58,176 2.0 816,556 PATE) 1,636,668 56.7 313,471 10.9 60,167 2:4) 2,885,038 
Pennsylvania (a)......... 54,503,203 Salley s 4,315,347 255. 110,326,052 64.1 1,299, 166 0.8 1,436,145 0.9 171,879,913 
TONNESSEO site atsctes chore ok 23,021 15:3 3,002,172 49.7 1,999,345 33e 1,7 0.0 114,026 1.9 6,040,26 
TOXSS 55 seis Che ee 690,535 Siskel | 71,222 Shit Ns} 44,519 3.28 ite, Rae ae 81,053 6.8 1,187,329 
Utah. oh ae PohaVere iets folic care tae 1,175,487 24.9 322,905 6.8 3,221,425 68; 3° 7.250 aes eats 400 Rona 4,720,217 
VIP giles berate ane sper 511,564 4.4 2,520,870 21.4 8,645,351 13.5 Se eee es 83,858 0.7 11,761,643 
Washington, : 7.) ae cla os 1,605,634 54.9 1,025,617 =e 252,880 8. 629 ee eee ve 42,261 1.4 926,392 
West; Virgiitians ci... a's 17,895,509 16.6 4,179,989 3.9 84,986,380 78.7 296,936 0.3 541,127 0.5 107,899,941 
Wyomingsni. .5 cen anon 1,001,323 13.2 2,764,456 36.5 3,793,415 50.1 Way xc Woes oe ate 15,837 O52 :031 
Other Statesie 3.2. asa 23,769 35.7 27,306 41.1 5,000 7.6% FORA ee ist 10,389 15.6 : , 
99,637,389 17.6 70,135,531 1235 377,435,543 66.9 11,940,134 2.1 5,008,320 0.9 | 564,156,917 


(a) Bituminous coal only. 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


Locomotives Blown Clean at End of Each 
Shift Before Going to the Barn 


The motor equipment of a mine 
locomotive can be made practically 


-dustproof, but it is a difficult matter 


to design, for locomotive use, a resis- 
tance that will be proof against dust 
and yet able to dissipate the heat 
successfully that the passage of the 
current through it generates. Col- 
lection of dirt in an open-type re- 
sistance is often the cause of electri- 
cal troubles. Breakdowns and delays 
can be prevented by the practice of 
blowing all dust out of the resistance 
at frequent intervals. 

At the Mabscot mine of the New 
River Co., near Beckley, W. Va., at 
about 4 p.m., when the locomotives 
have finished the shift, they are 
given a thorough blowing-out be- 
fore being put into the barn. Inquiry 
was made of J. N. Kite, assistant 
superintendent, as to how often the 


locomotives were given this sort of 


cleaning. He stated that at the 
Mabscot and Beckley mines the loco- 
motives are blown-out each day at 
the end of the shift; also that he 
understood that this same practice 
was followed at all other mines of 
the New River Co. 

Air is supplied by a compact, 
direct-connected, motor-driven, two- 


cylinder air compressor such as is 
commonly used with mine hoists. 
The compressor is installed in a cor- 
ner of the motor barn and about 30 
ft. of hose provided so that the loco- 
motives can be cleaned while on the 
track outside the building. All dust 
is blown from the electrical and me- 
chanical parts of the locomotive. 
This thorough cleaning, in addition 
to forestalling resistance trouble, no 
doubt lessens the quantity of abra- 
sive dust which works into the wear- 
ing parts of the armatures and axles, 
and encourages better care and in- 
spection of the whole machine. 


Electric Hoist Replaces 
Hand-Operated Winch 


At the prevailing rates for day 
labor and for electric power a me- 
chanical operation such as hoisting a 
weight can be accomplished by elec- 
tric power for about one four-hun- 
dreth part of the cost of doing it by 
hand. This, of course, holds true 
only in cases where the operation can 
be made fully automatic, thus elim- 
inating the operative. Even though 
an operative is required, still a big 
saving may be made by doing the 





Regular Evening Performance at Mabscot Mine of New River Co. 
All parts of the locomotive are cleaned thoroughly each day with a jet of com- 


pressed air. 


Special care is taken to blow all dirt from the resistance. 


Not only 


does this cleaning reduce electrical trouble and the wear of mechanical parts, but it 
also is a great help in obtaining better inspection and repair. 
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And Mechanical Men 








Locomotive Crab on Swing Derric’x 


For 25 years a hand winch was used on 
this derrick for handling boxes of sand and 


other supplies. Now the work is done by 
electricity, saving both time and labor. 
work with electric power, because of 
the increased speed and the conse- 
quent shorter time required to per- 
form the work. 

About three years ago, Reuben 
Lee, chief electrician of the Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., at Stanaford, 
W. Va., decided that the application 
of an electric hoist to replace the 
hand-operated winch on the derrick 
at No. 1 mine would effect a large 
saving in unloading supplies. This 
derrick, which is of the swing type, is 
located alongside of the steep incline 
at No. 1 mine. One of the principal 
uses to which it is put is transfer. 
ring boxes of sand from an incline 
supply car to mine cars in which they 
are carried to the sandhouse. For 
about 25 years this was done by a 
hand winch fastened to the derrick 
pole. Mr. Lee replaced this winch 
by a small electric hoist. 

This hoist at one time served as a 
crab device on a gathering locomo- 
tive. It consists of a 74-hp. series- 
wound motor, a controller and small 
rope drum. As can be seen in the 
illustration, the hoist has _ been 
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mounted on a small platform fastened 
near the base of the pole. Although 
small, the platform provides enough 
space to permit the operative to 
stand on it. A roof which is hung 
on the pole above the hoist provides 
protection to the operative and to the 
equipment. The application of this 
spare hoist to the derrick represents 


Large Forming or Swage Block 
Great Aid in Forge Work 


At many mining operations the 
blacksmith shop is what keeps the 
works going—that is, it is the place 
where all manner of forging and re- 
pair operations must be performed 
in order to keep the mechanical 
equipment in proper repair. A great 
variety of these operations may be 
much facilitated if a bending, or 
forming, block is available such as 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

This block is in use at the shops of 
the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
at Gary, W. Va. It is a steel casting 
6 ft. square and 6 in. thick with holes 
2 in. square cored through it on 4-in. 
centers. It is surfaced on one side 
or face only. This block was pur- 
chased or rather made to special 
order about fourteen years ago and 
has paid for itself many times over 
in large bending, straightening and 
forging operations generally. At the 
present time it naturally shows ap- 
preciable wear but, nevertheless, 
looks as if it would be good for at 
least another fourteen years of use 
before it will require resurfacing. 
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a small investment but its use slices 
off a large portion of the cost of 
handling each carload of sand or 
other heavy material. When watch- 
ing it operate, one thinks of the man 
power that was consumed in turning 
the winch of the derrick for the 25 
or more years that it was in use 
before electric power was substituted. 





In the accompanying illustration 
this block is shown being used in the 
forging of a 3-in. offset around the 
edge of a U-shaped plate intended ‘to 
form the end of a conveyor bucket. 
In this process the plate, which has 
been previously cut to shape and 
heated, is centered or brought to 
place with its apex between two pegs 
set into two of the cored holes above 
mentioned. In this position its 
curved edge rests upon a 3-in. strap 
form of proper shape and width. The 
plate is clamped firmly in place by 
means of two L-shaped rods driven 
into two other holes in the forming 
plate. 


SERVES MANY OPERATIONS 


This makes it easy for the black- 
smith and his helper to forge or 
swage the offset or bead around the 
edge and. get all the plates to exact 
shape and practically duplicates. of 
each other. This is only one of hun- 
dreds of operations wherein this de- 
vice proves a great convenience and 
time saver. In fact, the men in this 
shop, without the aid of this forming 
block, would hardly know how to go 
about many of the operations they 
are daily called upon to perform. 





Big Swage Block in Use at Mine Shop 
By the aid of this block the smith and his helper have just forged a 3-in, offset all 


around the curved edge of a conveyor bucket end. 


clamped to the block near the front edge. 


. The completed job may be seen 
Without this block this job would have 


been a formidable undertaking; with the block it was “a cinch.” 
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Whippletree Made from Pipe 
May Bend but Not Break 


About the coal mines the duty im- 
posed upon certain pieces of equip- 
ment is unusually severe. Thus the 
whippletrees to which mine mules 
are hitched are often subjected to 
usage of a nature that would soon 
wear them out if they were made of 
ordinary wood even though hickory 
—the strongest and toughest of na- 
tive American species—were used for 
this purpose. Furthermore, good 


straight-grained shagbark hickory is 
becoming extremely scarce and cor- 
respondingly expensive in many coal- 
mining regions. 

accompanying 


The illustration 





This Whippletree Is Non-Breakable _ 


Old pipe has been utilized to make this 
light but strong piece of equipment, Neither 
under the stress of heavy load nor the im- 
pact of vicious heels will this whippletree 

reak. 


shows how a contractor at a West 
Virginia mining plant circumvented 
the high cost of hickory, so far as its 
use in singletrees is concerned. In 
the manufacture of the whippletree 
shown in the illustration a piece of 
13-in. ordinary steel pipe was used. 
This was first cut to suitable length, 
its ends flattened down and the cor- 
ners of the flattened portions trimmed 
or rounded off. A slight depression 
or groove also was swaged on oppo- 
site sides of the pipe in the center to 
receive the draft loop which entirely 
encircles the pipe and by which the 
completed singletree is attached to 
the load. A hole was next drilled or 
punched in each of the flattened ends 
and tug hooks forged through them. 
This completed the device and ren- 
dered it ready for use. 

In addition to being light and — 
cheap, this whippletree possesses an- 
other signal advantage, namely that 
it will not break. True, if overtaxed 
or worked beyond its strength, this 
tree may be bent double, but, unlike 
wood, which will withstand a certain 
stress and then snap, such a whipple- 
tree as that shown may be bent, and 
thus rendered useless but, as stated, 
it will not break. Anyone who has 
experienced the confusion that may 
follow a failure of this kind will ap- 
preciate this advantage. Another. 
albeit a lesser, superiority possessed - 
by a singletree of this kind is the fact 
that there is no end or hook ferrule 
to be pulled off and possibly lost. 
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Value of Rock Dust Underrated in Article 


Contends That Less Rock Dust Was Pres- 
ent Before Explosion Than Was Stated and 
That Dust Was Not as Fine as Alleged 


The interesting article entitled 
“Rock Dust No Cure-All, Says West- 
ern Engineer,” by E. W. Davidson 
and A. F. Brosky, which appeared in 
your Dec. 4 issue has caused so many 
persons to ask me* my opinions on 
certain matters in the article, that 
this communication has been pre- 
pared discussing four of the subjects. 

(1) “The West has had some coal- 
dust lessons that are still fresh in 
mind. 
take airway which started a fearful 
explosion less than two years ago 
was 65 per cent inert.” 

This statement contradicts demon- 
strated facts and requires explana- 
tion. How was the sample gathered? 
Did it represent a true average sam- 
ple over a sufficient zone or length 
of passage and was it taken before 
the explosion took place? 


QUANTITY OF COAL Dust NEEDED 


A measurable quantity of coal dust 
per unit of space is required in the 
absence of firedamp (which is as- 
sumed if the airway was an intake) 
to start an explosion—0.3 lb. of the 
pure fine coal dust per linear foot of 
entry about 60 sq.ft. section placed 
on overhead timbers (plank) is the 
Teast quantity that in the experi- 
ments in the Bruceton mine has been 
found to propagate an explosion, but 
more than this is required at the 
initiatory point. Also when there is 
no firedamp a zone of coal dust is 
required at least 50 ft. long to build 
up sufficient pressure of gases by the 
initiatory inflammation, to produce 
the “pioneering air wave” which is an 
absolutely essential factor in the 
propagation of a dust explosion. I 
have no idea what “disastrous ex- 
plosion” is referred to, or who the 
Sampler and observer may have been 
or what constituted his test of ex- 
plosibility. 

In the past eighteen years there 
have been half a dozen or more ex- 
plosion disasters (I personally in- 





*Mr. Rice has been in charge of the coal- 
dust explosion testing work of the U. S. 


Bureau of Mines since 1908. 


It knows that dust on an in-- 


vestigated several) which have origi- 
nated in intake haulageways where 
there were trolley wires or, in the 
case of slopes, other electric wires. 
The primary cause of these explo- 
sions was the wreckage of a trip of 
loaded cars which brought down or 
cut the electric wires so that arc- 
ing resulted and this undoubtedly 
occurred in a dense cloud of pure 
coal dust thrown up by the wreckage. 


EVIDENCES HARD TO OBTAIN 


If timbers have been thrown down 
by the explosion and falls have oc- 
curred over long stretches of entry, 
any evidences of coal dust are cov- 
ered up, as I have frequently seen in 
making investigations. Any samples 
of dust gathered in such stretches 
would be misleading as evidences of 
the situation at the moment preced- 
ing the explosion. 

If it is an accurate statement that 
an explosion originated in an intake 
airway in which the dust “was 65-per 
cent inert” then I would consider 
rock dusting to be an impracticable 
measure, but I do not so consider it 
and there is already ample evidence 
to justify this belief. 

(2) The article states that the 
dust “‘was extremely dry—2 per cent 
moisture by analysis—and because of 
its fineness a large percentage of a 
sample passed through a 325-mesh 
screen.” 


DEGREE OF FINENESS UNUSUAL 


The dryness mentioned is not un- 
usual, in fact, it is quite general in 
dust on the intake roads of bitu- 
minous mines during the _ cold 
months. On the other hand, the de- 
gree of fineness is most unusual. 

The Bureau engineers in the past 
fifteen years have gathered many 
hundreds of dust samples in coal 
mines of the United States, includ- 
ing Far-West mines, and these sam- 
ples were carefully rescreened in the 
Pittsburgh laboratory. 

For the majority of such dust sam- 
ples, less than 20 per cent of a sample 
passed through a 200-mesh sieve and 
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practically no sample had more than 
40 per cent through 200-mesh. If a 
325-mesh sieve had been used the 
percentage passing through it would 
be much less than the foregoing 
figures. The finest screen made or 
listed for commercial purposes by 
the leading manufacturers of screens 
is 250-mesh. Screening coal by a 
screen with smaller mesh than 200 is 
usually considered impracticable. 


FLOAT DuSsT DISPLACED 


I think there must be some typo- 
graphical error as to the size men- 
tioned, 325-mesh, but even if such a 
screen were used, and if the state- 
ment as it stands is correct, a fine 
float dust would not remain in place 
through an explosion, it would be 
transported hundreds or thousands 
of feet by the violent blast of the 
explosion, and other dust from re- 
mote points would be brought in by 
the strong returning air or gas cur- 
rents, caused by the cooling of the 
afterdamp and the condensation of 
the steam produced by the combus- 
tion of hydrocarbons. I cannot but 
wonder whether the observer was not 
misled by the impalpable particles 
of soot and ash which settle as a 
film after an explosion wherever the 
air is quiet. In any case, samples of 
dust taken after an explosion at 
points within the explosion zone can- 
not be taken to represent the dust 
present at those points before the 
explosion. Rock-dust barriers, for 
example, when operated by an ex- 
plosion, discharge their contents into 
the air and gas currents, and rock 
dust is distributed for hundreds of 
feet. 


INERT AND CoAL DusT RATIO 


Regarding the influence of fineness 
of a coal dust mixed with inert dust 
on the explosion limit, as measured 
by the percentage of non-combustible 
of the mixture, the finer the coal dust 
the higher must be the percentage of 
non-combustible to prevent explosion 
propagation. If the dust present in 
a length of passage is practically all 
200-mesh or finer, then it might be 
possible under most unusual circum- 
stances for an explosion to originate 
in a mixture with 65 per cent non- 
zombustible content, as it requires 
75 per cent non-combustible with 
such fineness. However, as stated, 
extensive systematic quantitative 
sampling has not found dust of this 
fine size in mines of this country. 

(3) The statement that “the con- 
sensus is that (rock) dust coarser 
than 200-mesh is practically worth- 
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less and that a large proportion of it 
should be of 300-mesh” is manifestly 
based on opinions and does not rest 
on the foundation of explosion test- 
ing. 

The Bureau of Mines has found by 
test that moderately fine rock dust 
(through 20-mesh and 50 per cent 
passing through 200-mesh) is, 
within the limits of testing, as effec- 
tive as a finer rock dust and more- 
over has the merit of not packing 
down or crusting after distribution. 

(4) The authors say, “These Mid- 
west and Eastern dusting enter- 
prises, no matter how efficiently per- 
formed, do not convince the Western 
mining engineer of their efficiency 
where the mines are dry.”’ My reply 
to this is: When the mines are nat- 
urally driest then rock dusting is 
most needed, for rock dust is efficient 
only when it is as dry as the coal 
dust, rises with it in the air when 
the initiatory blast comes, and then 
by absorbing heat and by its par- 
ticles interposing between particles 
of coal dust prevents propagation of 
flame. 


BELIEVES IN PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


As indicated in my writings on ex- 
plosion prevention, beginning with 
Miners’ Circular No. 8 (1911), I am 
in full agreement with any measures 
for preventing coal dust from being 
formed or getting into the air at the 
face of the mine or along the road- 
ways; such as the admirable use of 
sprays playing on the cutter bars of 
machines; wetting bug dust before 
blasting and removing it from the 
working place; wetting coal after 
blasting; using as little explosive as 
possible and employing rock-dust 
stemming, in a proper manner; wash- 
ing down the working place, also the 
cars, with a hose; providing cars 
tightly built and preferably with 
tight ends, not “building” the coal 
so high above the sides of the car 
that it is jarred off in haulage; 
using strong automatic sprays on 
cars at entrances to partings or sid- 
ings, including empty cars. All these 
measures will help rock dusting be- 
cause with less coal dust produced 
daily, less rock dust in the ratio of 
2 or 3 to 1 of coal dust produced 
will be needed. 


CONTINUE DUSTING AND TESTING 


Though I have great confidence 
that our mining men will develop the 
ways and means of rock dusting best 
suited to our American conditions, 
two things must be guarded against, 
first over confidence, in assuming 
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that one rock-dusting treatment is 
sufficient (dusting must be done 
thoroughly and maintained) and sec- 
ond, enough inert dust must be pres- 
ent at all times, as determined by 
regular and systematic sampling and 
testing and redusting in accordance, 
to make the non-combustible content 
everywhere at least 55 per cent as a 
minimum. Such a minimum would 
in practice bring about an average 
of 70 to 75 per cent non-combustible 
in dust throughout the mine. 


TRYING COMPROMISE METHODS 


At present some are trying com- 
promise methods. One of these is not 
to water the coal dust thoroughly but 
to have the coating of inert material 
so damp it will not function as a dry 
dust. Another method is by means 
of a machine to use water as the 
medium for plastering a mud on the 
walls. This use of mud is well suited 
for the filling of crevices and for 
covering over the ribs and gob walls 
along a passageway; also it may 
have to a limited extent the virtue of 
a cement coating in preventing 
weathering of the ribs; but if dry 
coal dust is deposited on its surface 
and on the floor and timbers in a 
dangerous quantity the mud plaster- 
ing underneath will be of no avail 
while it remains a mud. 

The efficiency of rock dusting or 
any substitute must be tested by sys- 
tematic and frequent sampling of the 
loose dry dust which a blast would 
raise into the air, weighing it to de- 
termine the unit quantity per cubic 
foot of space in the entry and deter- 
mining by analyses or volumeter if 
it has the requisite non-combustible 
content. 


BRITISH EXPLOSION CHECKED 


As I write, a letter has come from 
H. Eustace Mitton, a mine operator 
of Great Britain who visited some of 
the mines of this country a year ago, 
inclosing a statement of E. A. 
Hughes, the resident head of the 
Llay Main Colliery, North Wales, 
which experienced an explosion in the 
longwall face workings killing nine 
men and boys but not injuring 415 
other men. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. Hughes’ statement: 

“The range of the explosion was 
extraordinarily limited, but I at- 
tribute this to the fact that we have 
been in the habit of stone dusting 
profusely in this new mine, and you 
can take it as a fact that the stone 
dusting has saved the pit. The flame 
did not travel far—not more than 20 
or 30 yards in any one direction from 
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the seat of the explosion only 
nine persons being within its range. 
q It is an undoubted fact that 
the fireman in charge of the district, 
now dead, was in the act of firing a 
shot, and if that is so that would be 
the means of igniting a pocket of 
gas—formed in one of the numerous 
breaks in the roof.” 
GEORGE S. RICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Chief Mining Engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Don’t Blame the Safety Lamp 


In your columns I noticed an 
article that was entitled ‘Flame 
Safety Lamp Proves Source of Dan- 
ger’ and I would like to express my 
opinion on that statement which is 
that it is not the safety lamp that is 
dangerous. The best of safety de- 
vices ever invented becomes unsafe 
in the hands of a careless or incom- 
petent person, but when it does no 
blame attaches to the device. Mr. 
Harrington in Coal Age, Vol. 26, 
p. 610, says that in one case which 
resulted in loss of life, the flame 
safety lamp was taken apart and a 
burnt match was found in the lamp 
thus disassembled, but I assert that, 
if a burnt match was found in or 
near the lamp, it was the match that 
was the cause of the disaster and not 
the safety lamp. 


COMPETENCY GAINED BY EXPERIENCE 


Not every man who holds a cer- 
tificate of competency is a competent 
man. Not a certificate but practical 
experience qualifies a man to carry a 
safety lamp. Mr. Harrington says 
that two disasters occurred through 
imperfectly assembled safety lamps, 
but one that is thus improperly put 
together is not a safety lamp, and 
any man who will try to move a body 
of gas using such an improperly 
assembled lamp is not a man who is 
qualified to handle it, whether certifi- 
cated for such employment or not. 

I have worked with flame safety 
lamps for upwards of twenty-five 
years in very gaseous mines, and I 
think I am qualified to state that 
such lamps are safe when in the 
hands of a competent person. 

We shall have less disasters when 
we have men qualified by experience 
and men who do not obtain their 
papers through a “political pull.” 
With efficiency and lamps approved 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, we 
can look with confidence toward the 
elimination of such accidents. 

Bicknell, Ind. JACOB RILEY. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1925 
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Slipping Aiundeney Comes to Halt in Coal Markets 
As Output Falls to Near Normal Needs 


Despite the comparatively general prevalence of mild 
temperatures, conditions in the soft-coal markets re- 
flected a slight improvement on the whole during the 
last week. For one thing, output having fallen below 
eleven million tons per week, there is less overproduc- 
tion to glut the various markets. Fine-coal prices in 
the Middle West show a general betterment, though 
there is said to be some undercutting of circulars. This 
pickup is counterbalanced to a considerable extent by 
the domestic situation, movement being so light that 
there is more talk of lessened running time and shut- 
downs in both Illinois and Indiana. The Kentucky 
trade professes to be unable to see any market at all, 
prices being weak and tracks cluttered with ‘“‘no bills.” 
In the Northwest, industrial consumers at Duluth are 
renewing coal stocks depleted by two months of stiff 
weather, and another spurt is not unlikely in the event 
of a change from the recent mild weather. At Mil- 
waukee, on the other hand, business has slowed down 
considerably because of almost unprecedentedly high 
temperature for February. Trade in the West and 
Southwest also has quieted down, so that production 
has caught up with orders. 


Ohio Trade Still Badly Jumbled 


Not only is there no improvement in the glutted 
condition of the Cincinnati market but distress coal is 
beginning to affect prices and the railroads are having 
difficulty in averting a jam. Quiet prevails in Columbus 
and eastern Ohio, though the latter sees a grain of 
comfort in some early shipments to the lower lake 
docks for pre-season loading into vessels. Trade at 
Pittsburgh is far from satisfactory, for, though there 
has been no further slump in demand, most of the little 
business done is transacted under cover, so to speak, 
and there is much price uncertainty. A big thaw at 
Buffalo has caused a flood of cancellations. 


Deliveries have slowed up somewhat at New England 
piers due to improved demand and slight delays at 
Hampton Roads, and while there has been no advance 
in prices a notable firmness in quotations is in evidence. 
Inactivity continues to prevail in the New York and 
Philadelphia markets, though some more contracting 
is reported at New York, while that class of business 
is marked by a tendency to hold off at Philadelphia. 
Industrial conditions at Birmingham continue to im- 


prove steadily accompanied by a gradual pickup in 


steam-coal buying and fairly good spot business. 


Quiet Reigns in Anthracite Trade 

Interest is lacking in the anthracite market to an 
unusual extent at this time of year, demand, except 
for an occasional spurt, being comparatively quiet. 
Retailers are getting mostly hand-to-mouth orders and 
operators and sales agents are taxing their ingenuity 
to keep fuel moving. Chestnut and stove continue to 
lead in demand but egg has gained in strength. Pea, 
however, still moves slowly. Steam sizes are in fair 
demand. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
made only a fractional advance during the past week, 
standing on Feb 16 at slightly over 168, the corre- 
sponding price being $2.04. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
during the week ended Feb. 12 totaled 324,260 net 
tons, compared with 391,920 tons the week before. 

Production of bituminous coal, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, again declined during the week ended 
Feb. 7, when the output was estimated at 10,900,000 
net tons. This compares with a production of 11,073,- 
000 tons in the preceding week, as shown by revised 
figures. Anthracite output in the week ended Feb. 7 
was 1,909,000 net tons compared with 1,730,000 tons for 
the week ended Jan. 31. 
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Midwest Steam Is Stronger 


The only change worthy of note in the Midwest market 
during the week was a general improvement in fine-coal 
prices. Southern illinois best 2-in. is listed at $2 and 1}-in. 
at $1.90, but there is some undercutting. Central Illinois 
has strengthened to $1.60@$1.90 but its volume is small. 
Standard District coal is 10 or 15¢. stronger but not much 
of its gets into the Chicago market and its acceptance is 
none too ready anywhere. 

To balance this betterment in fine coal, the domestic 
situation has not moved anybody to cheers. Movement is 
comparatively light in spite of the price reduction of Feb. 2 
and coal of most sizes has backed up on the mines in all 
Midwest fields, so that reduced running time and plans for 
shutting down mines are attracting much attention. In- 
diana is affected about as Illinois, with shutdowns even 
more numerous. The situation in most Indiana regions is 
not encouraging. One operator has shut down both his 
mines and offers to reopen them only at reduced wages. 
Most other producers feel this is pretty good business. 

Quiet prevails over the Carterville field in Williamson 
and Franklin counties. The prospects get worse and unless 
something unforeseen develops, this coming summer will 
be the poorest that the southern Illinois field has had since 
the early days of this development, excepting in strike 
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years. Steam tonnage seems gone entirely into the south- 
ern part of the territory and very little coal of any kind 
now goes from southern Illinois through the Thebes and 
Cairo gateways, so that all the south has been cut off. 
Railroad tonnage continues light. Strip mines show good 
working time and seem to find a ready market at various 
prices. . 
In St. Louis warmer weather has eased off the domestic 
demand and while a little stuff is moving, it is in small 
quantities and is for the middle and cheaper grades. 
Dealers fee! that there will not be much demand for coal 
from now on and their bins are loaded with high-priced 
coals and very little smokeless, anthracite or coke is being 
delivered. Country domestic is unusually quiet as the 
weather has brought a feeling that the end of the season 
is here. Wagonload steam has eased off considerably and 
carload is about equal to the screenings available, while 
country steam is hard to find. Prices are unchanged. 


Kentucky Weakens Some 


At Louisville the word “market” appears to be a mis- 
nomer in the coal trade this week, as coal men assert that. 
there isn’t any such thing or that they don’t know the 
meaning of it. Prime block coal is reported to have sold 
as low as $1.50 in western Kentucky in some instances, with 
egg and lump as weak, but the local trade is reporting the 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Feb.18 Feb.2 Feb.9 Feb.16 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.60 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.55 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 
Smokelesslump.. ...... Chicago..... 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50 1.60 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.75 4.00 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... - 2.60 ~ 2:00" 200i 7o@) 200 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . . ele AD 1.25 1.25@ 1.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.75 4.25 4.45 4.40@ 4.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 12959 1:95: * 1295 75@ 2220 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2,50 92230) 25300 eeeeO@e2.50 
Somerset minerun...-... Boston...... Do.) De Om eeeeo 1.90@ 2.35 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 2.90 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... _. 2255. 2-25 eee aa ZeA0 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.45@ 1.7% 

Pool 11 (Low vet s---» Philadelphia, 1.65) 1.65" 91,65) = imo0@mla70 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Poo! 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and ake Philadelphia.. 1.70 1.50 i330 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.60 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2°15@ 2.35 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 1.365 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus:.:2 2.70) "2.50", 72 50h 25@ a2 15 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 65 65 .65@  .85 
WOVE lumpl se eias Cincinnati... 3.10 225 2.00 1.60@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.40 1.35 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... hae 10 1.25 1.15@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1225 . 80 a9 .50@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus:..:) 21,75" 72050 2550 yore @lmer65 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.05@ 1.15 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2.30 2.30 1.90@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland... 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.45 1230 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 


Market Feb.18 Feb.2 Feb.9 Feb, 16 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Il]. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.35 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25: 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2535 2535) e es samen. (Geos 50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.60 1.60 41.75@ 2.00: 
Central, Ill. Jump........ Chicago.:.5:.0 93. 10° 9523585" "285 2750 93100 
Central, Il]. mine run..... Chicago..... 2: 10. 4220 92 Oe at 2 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.50 1.30 1.55 1.60@ 1.90 
Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 3.10." 3.05 2.850552" 75@°3,.00 
{nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60" (2/35) S2eS5 ee aos 50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 1.45 1.45 1.60@ 1.80: 
Ind. 5th Vein hump...... Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.40@ 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 210 R200) 2925 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 1.30 1.30 1.40@ 1.50 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis.. 3510) 2.8595 42285 eet 75. 3200 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2,50 | (2535) 2 SoS 25a? 150) 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis.. 1.35 PS 'Te605e 160 1.50 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis.. 2.15¢ 12335 2. Soe e250 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95% T9551 oseeerar say os 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 80 1.05 1.10 1.15@ 1.35 
West Ky. blockt........ Louisville... 2.85 * 2255.. 92559 see eOO eo OU: 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.70 1235.01 3 Sedee oun mieoo 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . }. 20) els 00s aiaos .80@ 1.00- 
West Ky. blockt........ Chicago aneiseve 2/85:48 235? a5 2.25@ 2.50 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1.35 1335 1.25@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1375 1.75220 See 0s 200 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.75 1.85 1.50@ 2.00: 
8S. E: Ky: block}<-.3. +2: Chicago..... 3.10 92.60" “2e75 ee 2eu ces 0G 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.85 | 1.50} 12 S00 Bese) Bees 
S. E. Ky. blockt.@....425 Louisville... . 3.25 2.60 2.60 2.00@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 1.80 + 1.35 1635 1.25@ 1.50° 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1. 40 85 85 -50@ 1.00 
S. E. Ky. block}t........ Cincinnati... 3.05 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.40 1.30 1.25@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1425 .90 . 80 .60@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run.,....... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.25 3.35 3.25@ 3.50. 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. t+ Advances over previous week 
shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 
t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 


but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 




















. Market Freight Feb. 18, 1924 _— Feb. 9, 1925 Feb. 16, 1925+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Newt York.9; 2... $2.34 $8. 00@ $8.50 $8100@$9525 — “sana $8.00@$9.25° "oa eee $8.00@ $9.25: 
Philadelphia........ 2.39: lo SE >< dro. ss ede’ oe Rare 9-15) A oy, See ee ou15 
soRNOW YOLK. oo. 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 50@$9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
.. Philadelphia. 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 %.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
’ Chicago*.... 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
.. New York.... 2.34 9.50@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@10.00 9.00@ 9.50. 
. Philadelphia... 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Chicago*.... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
New York... 2.34 9.50@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.40: 
Philadelphia. 2.39 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chicago*/no aie: 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 
New York......... 2.22 4.50@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.25@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
hioago*. 32s 2 2 foe 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
S New Yorks. 4 2isac Zune 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.95@ 2.85 3.00@ 3.15 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
WaVOrkslsee sae Pe ¥) 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.95 2.00@ 2.25 
i Philadelphia 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2 MES 2.00@ 2.25 2525 
Barley New Yorko2re ame 2.22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Barley: s/o.) 80 5,<e an! Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New; Xorks:.25.528 2.22))") | ere 1.60 1.65@ 1.75 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 


® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in tfalics. 
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2) See ae an. Feb. Mar. Apr May June 
Sr Nes O12) OV 9292 GO): 0? 1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
1925 1924 
Feb. 16 Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Feb. 18 
To Meh" Ses ea a 168 168 169 186 
Weighted average price.... $2.04 $2.03 $2.05 $2.25 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. ; 





market at $2 and up, it being reported that some coal is 
offered as high as $2.75, but trackage in western Kentucky 
is full of “no bills.” 

The market on block, lump and egg in western Kentucky 
is merely a question of what the owner can get for his coal. 
The nut market is reported at $1.50@$1.75, but some nut 
has been sold under that level. Some mine-run has been 
offered at $1.25@$1.50, but there is practically no mine-run 
moving, as prepared sizes can be had almost at mine-run 
figures. Screenings are reported at 80c.@$1. 

The eastern Kentucky market also is quite weak, prime 
block coal having been offered at $2 and even under, al- 
though some fine gas block is still quoted at $2.50 and 
upward. Lump coal can be had at about block price or a 
little under, there not being much 2-in. lump offered. Egg 
is $1.75@$2. Screenings have been very weak and have 
been sold down to 50c. 

Notwithstanding the softening of prices on smokeless 
coal there has not so far been any decline in activity in 
West Virginia, about 1,000,000 tons per week being pro- 
duced. The market for high-volatile has been demoralized 
for the last few weeks, especially for prepared, which has 
a wide range owing to the anxiety of some operators to 
dispose of their product. There is as much of a spread in 
fact as $1.25 a ton. Some concerns are still adhering to $3 
a ton and getting it but in other instances lump is sold even 
below $2 a ton. Mine run brings about $1.25 a ton and 
slack not more than 60@90c. a ton. 

In the Upper Potomac and western Maryland fields it 
has been necessary to curtail production somewhat in order 
to meet existing market conditions although there has not 
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been much reduction in the Upper Potomac region. Owing 
to limited industrial and domestic demand, however, prices 
remain on about the old level. 


Northwest Is Busy 


Industries are coming in for fresh supplies of coal now 
at Duluth, having used all that they had in stock in the 
past two months, which were severe. This alone keeps the 
market alive, as there has been a great dropping off in 
purchases since the warmer weather set in. It is expected, 
however, that cold weather will be here soon, and this will 
undoubtedly give the market a spurt. Prices are the same 
all along the line with the exception of Pocahontas screen- 
ings, which are selling at $4.25 instead of $4. 

Much Pocahontas is coming in all-rail. Despite this the 
stocks of hard coal are moving well, and the North Dakota, 
western Minnesota and Winnipeg markets are making up 
for the deticit caused here by the lack of anthracite patron- 
age. Altogether the morale at the Head-of-the-Lakes is 
better thar it has been for some time past, and coal men 
eeelipat they wiil have an excellent season despite a bad 
start. 

At Milwaukee a week of record-breaking high tempera- 
ture for the month of February naturally has had a slow- 
ing effect on the demand for coal. This is the story of the 
dealers, who of course are doing more than marking time, 
as home and industrial fires must be kept burning. Aside 
from this there is nothing new to report as to market 
conditions. During January Milwaukee received 26,711 
tons of anthracite and 71,618 tons of bituminous coal by 
car ferry, and 721 tons of anthracite and 64,108 tons of 
bituminous coal by the all-rail routes—totaling 27,432 tons 
of anthracite and 135,721 tons of bituminous coal. 


Western Trade Quiets Down 


Coal production in the Southwest, which since December 
has been from three days to two weeks behind orders, at 
last has caught up, as the result of a couple of weeks of 
warm weather. Only Arkansas failed to profit from the 
heavy midwinter demand, and even there a little flurry of 
activity occurred early in January. The only effect on 
prices has been a reduction of 50c. on Kansas shovel lump, 
which has been selling at $5 a ton. 

There has been a slight setback in the Colorado coal 
market during the past week, which is solely attributed to 
springlike weather. The demand for domestic lump coal 
continues to be quite good, but the great difficulty is to dis- 
pose of the nut coal, and to this end the operators are en- 
deavoring to see if something can be worked out with the 
operators of Wyoming and Utah to load nut coal in with 
lump coal during the winter months. If this were feasible 
it would eliminate the embarassing feature which now con- 
fronts the coal operators. 

Production is just about the same as last week. Mines 
are operating approximately 80 per cent. The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the iargest producer in the state, mined 
166,000 tons of domestic coal during January, which was 
the highest in the history of the company. 

Utah operators are finding the coal market dull in their 
territory. The weather is springlike and few orders are 
being received from any of the states served. Working 
time has dropped off nearly 50 per cent. Several of the 
large operators are storing their slack. The smelting in- 
dustry is about the best industrial customer. Prices are 
still unchanged. Few coal contracts are being advertised yet. 


Conditions More Complex at Cincinnati 


No betterment in the gorged condition of the Cincinnati 
market is apparent. The two scales of prices are still in 
effect, with another condition added. Distress coal is now 
sufficient in volume to have an effect on prices in the market. 
So much coal is on the sidings between Russell, Ky., and 
the mines that the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has embargoed 
that reservoir. The Decoursey yards, on the Louisville & 
Nashville, are jammed and only the closest of attention 
by the Norfolk & Western in keeping Portsmouth in shape 
to move coal through. nae 

Rejections and suspensions on orders have been hitting 
firms that have hitherto been secure in their trade connec- 
tions. Five warm, balmy days followed by a short cold 
snap was the last straw in the coal man’s cup of misery. 
The slack market broke and prepared is none too staple. A 
break in the smokeless market in Chicago and the West has 
not hit this market full force, but has softened it 25c. on 
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lump, egg and run of mine. Standard Pocahontas shippers 
are holding to the advance of $1.25@$1.50 on screenings. 

Retail business has slowed down with the warmer weather, 
Pocahontas and smokeless lump selling at $8.50; run of 
mine, $5.50@$6; bituminous lump, $6.25@$6.50, and slack, 
$4.50. River business has increased in volume by reason 
of more favorable weather. 

Warmer weather at Columbus has had a bad effect on 
the domestic trade and the market for prepared sizes is 
about as dull as the steam trade. Prices are irregular and 
there is little hope for improvement in the near future. As 
the domestic trade is a weather proposition pure and simple, 
it will require a considerable period of low temperature to 
inject much strength into the trade. Retailers are devoting 
their attention to cleaning up, as buying is from hand to 
mouth. Dealers’ stocks are fairly good, much of which was 
purchased at higher prices than now prevail. Pocahontas 
and other smokeless varieties are selling fairly well while 
splints are showing some weakness. Ohio grades are ex- 
tremely dull. Retail prices are weaker and some dealers 
are cutting to clean up stocks. Pocahontas and smokeless 
varieties are selling at $8@$8.50; splints and other West 
Virginia grades at $7.25@$7.75, and Hocking, Pomeroy and 
Jackson lump $6@¢$6.25. 

Steam buying is restricted to immediate wants and there 
is no tendency to buy for the future. Reserves are pretty 
good and in some instances users are reducing surplus 
rather than buying, even at the extreme low prices. Utili- 
ties and railroads are fair purchasers and iron and steel 
plants are buying in moderate quantities, but there is no 
zip to the market and most of the producers and distributors 
believe there wili be little activity until contracting starts 
about April 1. Already some inquiries have been made. 
It is believed that the prices will be slightly lower than 
those of a year ago. There is a considerable tonnage of 
distress coal available and this is tending to make steam 
prices irregular. 

Production in the southern Ohio area is not much better 
than 15 per cent of capacity. Most of the output is from 
co-operative mines, which are able to compete with West 
Virginia prices. f 

Eastern Ohio markets are in the doldrums, last week 
having been the dullest in demand for a long time. Retail- 
ers are stocked to the limit, and domestic buyers are pur- 
chasing in smail quantities simply to fill out such require- 
ments as they may have for the remainder of the season. 
Temperatures have been moderate, and there is a feeling 
anticipatory of an early spring, which has the natural effect 
of producing small-lot orders by domestic consumers. 


In the steam trade, inquiries are so few that they are not ~ 


noticeable, due to minimum consumption. The one bright 
spot in the entire situation is the beginning of shipments 
by some operators to the lower lake docks for pre-season 
loading into boats. Comparatively, this is only a small 
movement and wil: make little change in the rate of mining 
operations. During the week ended Feb. 7 the eastern Ohio 
No. 8 field produced 283,000 tons, or about 40 per cent of 
estimated potential capacity. 


Pittsburgh Price Situation Uncertain 


The Pittsburgh market has become still more unsatisfac- 
tory in the past week. Though there has not been any 
further decrease in demand there has been more pronounced 
price uncertainty, various lots going to forced sale practi- 
cally at what they would bring. 

Little coal is moving in open market transactions at 
regular prices, as heretofore quoted, but transactions are 
so irregular and so secret that market prices are practi- 
cally nominal. 
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Slack, moving in an open trading market, shows a decline 
of 15c. in the week, steam slack being quotable now at $1.10 
@$1.20 and gas slack at $1.25@$1.35. 

Coal loadings in the central Pennsylvania field for the 
week ending Feb. 7 totaled 16,435 cars compared with 
15,468 cars in the previous week. The apparent improve- 
ment is due to the fact that the last week of January was 
exceedingly low owing to heavy snows throughout the field, 
which tied up traffic on the railroads and hindered mining 
operations. The leading complaint in the district is low 
prices. Pool 18 ranges $1.60@$1.70; Pool 11, $1.70@$1.80, 
with sales reported in both as low as $1.50; Pool 10, $1.80@ 
$2; Pool 9, $2@$2.15; Pool 71, $2.20@$2.30; Pool 1, 
$2.40@$2.75. 

The Buffalo coal trade has had a hard week. A big thaw 
set in and the coal trade took a bad cold from it, shippers 
reporting that most of their orders were cancellations. 

West Virginia output is pushing its way into this market 
with a persistence that means full control not very far 
away. Already there are shippers who declare that three- 
fourths’ of the bituminous coal coming here is from West 
Virginia mines. While this must be a very big estimate 
it is a fact that Pennsylvania and Ohio coals are being 
shoved aside fast by this new coal. 

Meanwhile the West Virginia mines have cut their own 
prices, made a month ago, to $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont 
lump, $1. 40@$1.50 for mine run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack; 
Youghiogheny gas lump is $2.25@$2.50; Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 steam lump, $2@$2.25; slack, $1. 40@$1.60, and 
Allegheny Valley mine run, $1.70 @$2. 


Firmer Tone at New England 


While there are no reports of advancing prices in New 
England the quotations of a week ago are noticeably firmer. 
There is even a slowing up of deliveries at certain of the re- 
handling plants at Boston owing to better demand and 
moderate delays at Hampton Roads. Accumulations are 
less at the piers, and apparently there is a disposition 
among operators to avoid some of the mistakes of last 
season. 

Pocahontas and New River of first grade are being held 
at $4.50 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk and Newport 
News, with almost no indication of prices less than $4.40. 
A few No. 2 coals can be bought down to $4.25, but these ~ 
are hardly available in sufficient volume to affect the market — 
on the more favorably regarded grades. Higher marine 
rates have a salutary influence on the spot market, and 
there are those in the trade who are now quite hopeful of 
fairly active spring trade at prices around $4.50@$4.75 at 
the Virginia terminals. An average return of better than 
$2 per net ton to the producer would be something of an 
improvement over the 1924 record. 

Rehandling factors at Boston, Providence and Portland 
are actually accumulating orders agaist cargoes yet to be 
loaded. Some are adhering firmly to a $6 per gross ton 
level on cars, but there are sales being made at $5.75@$5.85 
for delivery within a week or two. River freshets in Maine 
and New Hampshire will mean a mildly increased spot de- 
mand, and the low temperature averages of January have 
made themselves felt. A slight turn for the better among 
certain of the textile specialties also is a good sign. 

All-rail there is as yet no special improvement to be seen. 
And yet if $6 on cars at Boston is to be a prevailing price it 
will mean a less restricted outlet for the higher grades from 
central Pennsylvania. Tonnage over the New York and 
Philadelphia piers is still very small and prices continue to 
drag along on a minimum basis. 


Inactivity Pervades New York Market 


Weather conditions were not beneficial to the soft-coal 
trade at New York last week and the inactivity of the 
previous week continued. However, a good-sized tonnage 
of contract coal was moved, indicating that industrial con- 
sumption is steady. Competition is growing with the larger 
houses having the advantage when the question of price 
plays a prominent part. 

More contracting is reported, prices being based on cur- 
rent market quotations, which while not satisfactory to the 
producers, are accepted rather than leave the mines de- 
pendent upon the spot market this spring and summer. 
Buyers seem to be insisting more and more upon individual 
coals unless they can be assured of classified pool coals. 

At Philadelphia the demand for coal is practically un- 
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changed, the real activity, as it has been all season, being 
in the spot market. Consumers are buying freely as much 
of the stock on the ground was consumed in January. 

There has not been much contracting of late, as there 
seems to be a tendency to hold off, by both buyer and seller, 
as April 1 approaches, in order to find the trend of prices 
for the many new agreements ending at that time. 

Due to the falling off in prepared-coal orders, slack is 
even a bit tighter than it was, at a time too, when the 
cement mills, the big users, are endeavoring to get up their 
stocks in anticipation of the coming building season. Prices 
-remain unchanged in these coals, in harmony with the mine- 
run, which must display an advance before slack will com- 
mand an increased price. 

Tide trade is very quiet, as usual, and bunkering is on 
the same scale. Spot market prices are unchanged, but are 
at least firm on the basis of present quotations. 

In the Baltimore market the only encouraging feature 
of immediate effect is in relation to a reconversion of many 
ships from oil burning to coal burning, the U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation having ordered that 
nine oil burning steamships operated by managing agencies 
located at Baltimore be replaced by coal burning ships. 
Bunker inquiries already have increased and from now on 
the general tone of that business, for a time at least, should 
be much improved. The export situation is not at all satis- 
factory. Only one ship has loaded so far on export account 
during the month of February. The home situation on soft 
coal remains little changed. Industries are buying lightly. 

Buying of steam coal is reasonably active in the Birming- 
ham market and the outlook is hopeful for still better busi- 
ness. Gradual improvement in the industrial field is in- 
creasing requirements and spot sales are fairly good both as 
to number and volume. Some good-sized twelve-month con- 
tracts are being signed, such agreements carrying a wage 
clause and prices on about the same basis as spot quota- 
tions. Cotton mills in Southern territory are becoming very 
large fuel consumers, many such plants now operating 
double shifts, and cement plants also are using much coal, 
several such concerns having recently been greatly enlarged 
or having provided for increased capacity. An unusually 
active season of several months duration has been experi- 
enced in the bunker trade and producers in this district 
supplying this grade of coal have moved a large tonnage, 
though these improved conditions are spoken of in a com- 
parative sense only, demand not having reached the desired 
proportions by any means. 

Domestic trade is rather dull at present, but the cold 
spell which has just come on may occasion a short spurt 
if it lasts long enough. Some of the local yards are 
sparsely stocked but dealers are buying sparingly and little 
improvement is expected in domestic trade during the bal- 
ance of the season. Quotations on steam and domestic coal 
are unchanged. 

There is a strong demand for foundry coke, which is 
quoted $5@$5.50 ovens. Domestic egg ranges $4@$4.25. 
Gas coke is very quiet; quoted $4.75@$5, ovens. Produc- 
tion and consumption locally of furnace coke is very heavy. 


Anthracite Market Lacks Interest 


At New York the condition of the anthracite market is 
extremely unusual for this time of the year. Save for 
occasional spurts demand remains quiet and uninteresting. 
Operators and sales agents are-not having an easy time to 
keep their output moving and the outlook is not particularly 
bright unless the weather turns violent. 


There are reports that cancellations have begun. Retail 
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dealers are already making one-ton deliveries instead of 
putting in sufficient coal to last until April 1 and this has 
caused many dealers to recast their standing orders with 
wholesalers. 

Chestnut continues to move fairly well, egg has gained 
in strength and is not now far behind stove size in move- 
ment, but pea continues to drag. Steam sizes are in good 
shape as regards demand but prices for independent coals, 
with the exception of barley, are not up to company cir- 
cular prices. 

Trade at Philadelphia has been considerably affected by 
very mild weather. Though this helped deliveries there 
was an immediate lessening in demand and coal accumulated 
so rapidly in dealers’ yards that they were compelled to 
stop shipments from the operators. 

Nut and stove sizes continue to be the ones in demand by 
the retailers, and as most of the large shippers are still 
behind orders on the former size the independents are still 
able to get premiums above company coal. For a day or 
two, however, a few of the smaller independents were 
actually shading prices on both these sizes, but with the 
change to more seasonable weather these offerings dis- 
appeared. Egg and pea continue to be slow movers. The 
steam trade is only ordinary, outside of barley, which con- 
tinues well taken. 

When February brought spring temperatures instead of 
real wintry gusts, Baltimore householders who had begun 
to lay in supplies on renewal curtailed their orders in the 
hope of witnessing an early flight of the swallow and the 
robin. Taken as a whole, however, the dealers say that 
business is fair, with sufficient supplies in the yards to 
meet all demands promptly. 

Buffalo hard-coal trade has been held up lately by warm 
weather and the consumer is all the time trying to find some 
other fuel and he will pay considerable more for gas or oil 
than he is willing to pay for hard coal. The coke trade is 
coming in pretty fast at last. For a time the consumer 
seemed to associate coke with fuel administrations and en- 
forced use of something he did not want, but finally the 
reduction of $4 to $4.50 a ton attracts him and he learns 
that coke is good fuel, used just as anthracite is. 

And now the consumer is to be given a chance of using 
small sizes of anthracite at reductions of about $7 a ton, 
with the anthracite companies standing behind it and show- 
ing how it is to be done. It is pretty late to do much this 
winter, but if the change of apparatus recommended is not 
too great there will be enough use of the small sizes to call 
for a big showing next winter. 


Coke Market Has Setback 


At Connellsville the recovery in spot furnace coke from 
the slump of early in January, in progress for several 
weeks, was interrupted by a fresh setback in the past week. 
Either operators did not curtail production as much as they 
should have done, or quickly enough, or the situation was 
affected by lesser shipping requirements on contracts. 
There are reports of a number of furnaces slowing down 
the wind, to restrict their output of pig iron, and corre- 
spondingly instructing coke operators to reduce slightly 
the contract shipments. 

Some spot furnace coke in the past week has been sold 
at $3.75 and none seems to have gone at above that figure. 
Off-grade, not suitable for metallurgical purposes, goes at 
big: discounts. 

Spot foundry coke has been weakening in tone for a 
couple of weeks, and in the past week became definitely 
quotable 25c. lower, at $4.50@$5, depending on brand, etc. 

Serious negotiations on second-quarter furnace coke were 
dropped several weeks ago, but there was talk about what 
was likely to be done; now even that is absent. Operators 
have no idea what they would ask if inquiry should develop, 
and furnacemen see such a poor pig-iron market that con- 
sideration of second-quarter coke is far from their thoughts. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded—— 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended Jans 315 (92504. A.ne ae te ee eles ee a 696.055 192,339 
IPraviousiweeleic eh tart oe ree bias te cere amenrerriaciae « 924,254 201,229 
Weel ended Hen. 2, 1924. ees os ee 929,936 198,955 


-——Surplus Cars 


All Cars Coal Cars) ——Car Shortage— 
AR oe SHR RA See roid ore Pectoeenn, pa ot 213,921 6957 36, Been comets aaah 
ACR ee 75 he Tee ee etn ees ree ene: 228,836 21,9044. 0) he ht ke ioe sho 
AY: Like N (Ml CWT Mipeemiee § Cuingrinc., chee 169,036 67,578 4,598 
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Business Lags in British Coal Market; 


Output Still at High Level 


Signs of substantial revival in the 
Welsh steam coal trade are still lack- 
ing, but orders continue to come slowly 
in. For prompt loading positions most 
loading collieries are sufficiently well 
placed to maintain prices. A general 
indisposition is apparent toward oper- 
ating. Sections of the market, notably 
second Admiralties and best Mon- 
mouthshires, are well booked, but ma- 
terial advance is retarded by Northern 
United Kingdom and Continental com- 
petition. Increased inquiry is coming 
from France and Belgium, although 
orders are slow in maturing. There is 
a much better business with Italy and 
the coaling stations, and inquiries are 
a little more numerous from South 
America. 

Best steam coals in Neweastle have 


held a fairly firm position throughout 
the week, but all other sorts have weak- 
ened. The gas-coal section is not so 
badly hit by the depression, and what 
little contract work there has been 
this week is on gas coals account. The 
coke section is still the worst of all, 
the patent sorts being a glut on the 
market at a very weak price, whilst 
gas coke a little, if any, better. In 
the coalfields the position is unaltered, 
many collieries are still idle, and the 
number of unemployed shows no signs 
of diminishing. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Jan. 31, a cable to 
Coal Age states, was 5,434,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,427,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 





Business in All Lines Sags 
At Hampton Roads 


The market at Hampton Roads last 
week was extremely weak and business 
was dull, with inquiries dropping off 
and coal piling up at the piers. The 
accumulations at tidewater reached one 
of the high marks for the last twelve 
months. 

New foreign business was practically 
eliminated, bunker trade was compara- 
tively weak and coastwise business was 
slow. Domestic retail trade was re- 
acting to mild weather, and a general 
atmosphere of inactivity pervaded the 
trade. Shippers were of the opinion 
that the slump in business was only 
temporary and that the indications of 
stronger business at the beginning of 
the year would be borne out in fact. 





Long-Awaited Improvement Séen 


In French Coal Market 


An improving tendency has devel- 
oped in the French industrial coal mar- 
ket. There have been some sales of 
screened products and the stocks of 

























smalls are practically scld out. On the 
other hand, trade in patent fuel remains 
quite dull and prices have been reduced 
5f. to 125f. per ton for briquets. The 
effect of the advance in _ transport 
charges upon the prices of coal deliv- 
ered at consuming plants is increas- 
ingly felt. For instance, the calculation 
of transport charges on distance ac- 
tually covered increases the rate from 
Béthune to Paris 0.45 centime per ton. 
Contrary to general expectations, the 
freight rate has been lowered 1f. to 
23f., Béthune-Paris. 

Under pressure from the government, 
in order to safeguard industrial peace, 
the coal mines of the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais agreed on Jan. 26 to an increase 
of 40 per cent as from Jan. 15 up to 
April 15, 1925, in the temporary supple- 
ments to wages (premium for the cost 
of living) provided for by the agreement 
of November, 1928, and confirmed sev- 
eral times since then. It has been 
reckoned that this decision will result 
in an actual increase of wages of from 
0.70 to 1f. per day. 

During the first twenty eight days 
of January, the O.R.C.A. was supplied 
with 282,733 tons of Ruhr coke, a daily 
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average of 10,100 tons. Rumors of an 
advance of 15f. in the price of coke 
have neither been confirmed nor denied. 
It was expected that on Feb. 1, in- 
demnity coke would be raised by 1.15f. 
per ton from the price at that date of 


~~ 
va 


139.40f. on truck frontier station Sterck, — 


plus 5f. 50c. per ton for the O.R.C.A.’s 
charges, the understanding being that 
there must be a constant relation be- 
tween the price of indemnity coke deliv- 
ered from the Thionville region and 
that of French coke, delivered. The 
latter was raised as a consequence of 
the advance in transport tariffs 

The deliveries of indemnity fuels to 
France and Luxemburg in the first 
seventeen days of January totaled 348,- 
500 tons, of which 127,000 tons was 
coal, 204,600 tons coke, 16,900 tons 
lignite briquets. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 


Feb. 12, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 





For Virginian Islands: Tons 
Nor. Str. Aagot, for St. Thomas............. 5,433 
Nor. Str. Thomas Haaland, forSt. 'homas... 4,163 

For Egypt: 

Br. Str. City of Bombay, for Port Said....... 2,360 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Posilippo, for Genoa... o.. alee eee OFZ 

For }.ritish West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Nils; fer Pors of Spam?.. 2) s)he 2,436 

For West Africa: 

Ital. Str. Enrichetta, for Dakar...........:. 7,029 

For French West Indies: 

Br. Str. Sheaf Spear, for Fort de France...... 4,302 

For Nova Scotia: 

Br. Str. Dienze, for Halifax... .... 022" 777 

For Brazil: 

Br. Str: Francis, for Para... ds0se eee 645 

For Argentina: 

Swed. Str. Sveajarl, for Buenos Aires......... 6,548 

For Cuba: 

Belg. Str. Rogier, for Havana... serena 3,800 
FROM BALTIMORE 

For Porto Rico: 

Am. Str. Delisle, for~ Guanico..... 536 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Feb.5 . Feb. 12 
Cars onhand)....00s2 eee 2,302 3,042 
Tons Omhand, .... nec te 152,559 198,186 
Tons dumped for week........ 133,060 101,039 
Tonnage waiting. oa.8) aeneee 5,000 10,000 

Virginian Piers, Se walls Pt. 

Carson hand... 0 -ane eee 1,576 2,103 
‘Tons’on hand!) i iiyn. see : 111,500 143,700 
Tons dumped for week........ 103,871 2 
Tonnage waiting............ 18,485 1,203 
C. & O. Piers, Newpcrt News: 
Cars on hand$4. 15x - eee 1,918 4,673 
Tons onshand ).ian eee 93,894 133,810 
Tons dumped for week........ 112,998 101,964 
Tonagse wa ltinieen ness ae eee 5,875 515 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS d : 

Feb. 7 Feb. 147 
Pocl 9, New York.... $4.75@ $5.00 $4.75@$5.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.35@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool lu, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.50 4.39@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35@ 4.50 4.95 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. AND 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New York.... .75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.60@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4:75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Poo! 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.59@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35@ 4.50 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. ' 4 25 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal A « 


Cardiff: Feb. 7 Feb, 147 
Admiralty, large..... 26s.9d.@ 27s. 27s. 
Steam smalls........ 16s.3d.@ 16s.6d. 16s.3d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams......... 18s.6d. 18s. 6d. 
Best gas.i....)0:..1. 218.6d:@22s, 208.0) 228. 
Best Bunkers.......: 18s.@ 19s. 18s.@ 19s, 


Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type declines in ztalics. 


: 
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ALABAMA 


The two largest coal mines of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
broke all previous records in the way 
of production in January, when Edge- 
water turned out 116,318 tons as against 
its previous record of 107,625 tons, and 
Docena, located near the champion pro- 
ducer, sent to the top 72,815 tons 
against its previous high mark of 
71,879 tons. Records also were broken 
at ore mines and the steel plant of the 
corporation, the rail mill turning out 
54,219 tons of rail, the previous record 
for a month being 51,652 tons. 


A chapter of the National Safety 
Council has been formed at Birming- 
ham, Leon C. Bradley being elected 
first president. C. A. Moffett, president 
of the Gulf States Steel Co., and J. L. 
Davidson, secretary of the Alabama 
Mining Institute, were among the vice- 
presidents named. Mining men named 
on the executive committee were A. B. 
Aldridge, Stith Coal Co.; E. J. Rowe, of 
Adams, Rowe & Norman, Inc., coal sales 
agents and F. B. Winslow, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


W. Carson Adams, of Adams, Rowe 
& Norman, Inc., general coke and coal 
sales agents, has been awarded the 
Birmingham News loving cup for 1924 
The award was recently made by a 
committee selected from the Civitan 
and Rotary Clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce and other civic and religious or- 
ganizations of the city. This honor is 
bestowed each year upon a citizen who 
is adjudged to have rendered his city 
the most outstanding patriotic and un- 
selfish service during the current year. 


‘Mr. Adams is widely known in indus- 


trial circles and is considered one of 
the best informed men in the coal and 
coke trade. 


COLORADO 


Routt County coal mines have their 
difficulties with transportation but 1924 
was far and away the biggest produc- 
ing year since 1920. The 1924 total 
was 904,158 tons, which is 105,000 tons 
ahead of 1923 and 487,000 tons more 
than was shipped in 1922. The county’s 
biggest year was 1919, when the output 
reached 1,165,681 tons. 


J. Edgar Smith, examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commision, will 
be in Birmingham, March 3, to hear 
complaint of Alabama coal producers 
aganist prevailing rates on coal from 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania mining 
districts to points in the Mississippi 
Valley. Existing rates, both rail-water 
and all rail, are alleged to be discrim- 
inatory and unfair, enabling these far- 
distant fields to obtain business at the 


very door of the Alabama district and 
practically eliminate Alabama _ coal 
from its logical and rightful territory. 
S. Lovell Yerkes is chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Alabama Mining Institute 
which is preparing data to place before 
the examiner, and it is believed that 
the commission will remove this dis- 
crimination when the true facts are 
presented to the body. 





ILLINOIS 


Old Ben No. 18 mine, at Johnson 
City, has closed down indefinitely. On 
Feb. 7 the men were ordered to take 
out their tools. This added about 400 
men to the growing army of: unem- 
ployed miners in the Johnson City 
region. 

The Illinois Coal & Coke Corporation 
posted notices Feb. 2 at West Mine No. 
9 stating that the mine would be closed 
indefinitely after three days’ clean up. 


Mine No. 10 of the Indiana & Illinois 
Coal Corporation, Nokomis, operated by 
Theo. C. Keller, of Chicago, broke all 
previous records for the mine on Feb. 
4 by hoisting 1,886 mine cars, or a 
tonnage of 6,253. This was done in 7 
hours and 31 minutes hoisting time 
from a depth of 720 ft. H.C. Perry is 
general superintendent of the proper- 
ties; W. T. Haywood, assistant general 
superintendent; J. J. Fries, mine man- 
ager, and Chester Cunningham, top 
foreman. 


A new strip mine is soon to be opened 
one and one-half miles west of Ward 
on the Illinois Central R.R. Ward is 
ten miles south of Duquoin. A $200,000 
corporation is forming with $150,000 
paid in cash. The company is made 
up of R. E. Renfro, John and William 
Montgomery, C. E., F. O. and W. W. 
Hamilton, all of Carbondale. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the company, an 
excavating shovel costing $117,000 and 
a smaller loading shovel costing ap- 
proximately $30,000 will be installed. 
The tract to be stripped contains 360 
acres and the coal is about 7 ft. thick 
with from 18 to 40 ft. of overburden. 
A switch connecting the mine with the 
main line of the Illinois Central will be 
constructed. Contracts with a Benton 
contractor have been drawn up and it 
is expected construction will begin on 
the switch this week. With favorable 
conditions stripping should commence 
at this new mine by April 1. 


Counsel for the majority creditors of 
the Southern Gem Coal Co. appeared 
before U. S. District Court Judge at 
East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 27 and sug- 
gested to the court that N. C. McLean, 
of East St. Louis, be appointed to act 
as co-receiver with W. S. Wilson, of 


Pinckneyville, Ill. The appointment of 
a new co-receiver was made necessary 
by the recent resignation of C. B. 
Thomas, former referee in bankruptcy 
for the district. Creditors favoring 
McLean hold claims totaling $1,759,000. 
Creditors with $525,000 in claims 
against the coal company suggested 
Ray R. Karraker, St. Louis, Mo., be 
appointed. The court took the matter 
under advisement. 





INDIANA 


So long as those union miners from 
District No. 11 who have gone to Gary 
and other northern Indiana towns to 
work in the factories and mills do not 
perform labor for which there is a 
union, there will not be any objection 
on the part of the union officials, Wil- 
liam Mitch, district secretary, said 
in a statement issued Feb. 7. 


The Ohio Valley Coal Co., of Indian- 
apolis, has filed a certificate of prelim- 
inary dissolution. 


Three mines, besides the Martin co- 
operative venture near Bicknell, opened 
in the Terre Haute field in the week of 
Feb. 1. The Wilford pit near Sherburn, 
employing 200 men; the Binkley Mine 
No. 3 near Skirkieville, in the Clinton 
field, and the Wabash, near Terre 
Haute, which uses 500 men, again are 
working. The Wilford mine, closed for 
several months, was leased by the re- 
ceiver, J. F. Bolinger, to several citi- 
zens of Shelburn. The Binkley was 
closed two weeks following an explosion 
which killed two shotfirers. The Bink- 
ley reopened with 110 men. It will use 
more later. The Wabash is owned by 


the Coal Bluff Mining Co. It had been 
closed several weeks. 
Senator George W. Sims, Terre 


Haute, has withdrawn his bill in the 
Indiana General Assembly regulating 
safety devices and measures in Indiana 
mines. The bill was handed to him by 
John Hessler, of Terre Haute, president 
of District No. 11 of the United Mine 
Workers, and Harold Henderson, attor- 
ney for the mine workers, Senator 
Sims said. He submitted the measure 
at their request without studying it, 
he explained. The bill would make 
safety regulations which now apply 
only to larger mines in Indiana applic- 
able to smaller ones, including wagon 
mines. It also would increase the 
maximum speed for hoisting from 600 
to 800 ft. a minute. “These provi- 
sions,” declared Senator Sims, “would 
drive the owners of small mines and 
wagon mines out of business. As 
chairman of the Mines and Mining 
Committee, I could not reeommend such 
a measure.” It is possible that the bill 
will be filed anew with certain changes. 
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During the latter part of the week of 
Feb. 1 union officials of District 11 were 
seeking a solution of the complaint 
lodged with them against the opening 
of a 400-man mine in the Bicknell field 
by a co-operative company. The Martin 
mine was reopened Feb. 3 by the East 
Side Mining. Co., composed of the 
miners themselves. The mine employs 
about 400 men but all of the workers 
are not stockholders in the corporation. 
The complaint made to the union by 
union men was that all of the men for- 
merly employed in the colliery when it 
closed about a year ago have not been 
given employment as the special per- 
mission agreement from union head- 
quarters required. 





KANSAS 


Net sales of $8,791,184 were reported 
by the Central Coal & Coke Co. for 
1924, against $10,472,857 in 1923. 
After all expenses and reserves there 
was a net profit of $364,035, against 
$565,615 in 1923. The net profit for 
1924 was equal to $19.42 a share earned 
on the 5 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, on which back dividends amount- 
ing to one year’s dividends are overdue. 
The company’s balance sheet at the 
end of 1924 showed net current assets 
valued at $2,986,715 and current liabil- 
ities, aggregating $1,861,472, leaving 
net working capital of $1,125,248. The 
profit and loss surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1924, amounted to $13,040,863, against 
$12,676,828 on Dec. 31, 1923. 





KENTUCKY 


The Elkhorn Collieries Co., Thornton, 
will soon let the contract for construc- 
tion of a $10,000 store building. 


Western Kentucky coal men are be- 
hind a movement to obtain a U. S. 
Bureau of Mines rescue car station at 
Madisonville to take care of the west- 
ern Kentucky coal fields section. The 
nearest mine car is at Evansville, Ind., 
and frequently it is in service in the 
Indiana territory and not available 
when needed in western Kentucky, as 
was recently the case in a mine explo- 
sion near Madisonville. The western 
Kentucky field has grown until it is 
felt that it deserves a car. A bill will 
be submitted to Congress, if possible, 
through Congressmen Robsion and 
Kincheloe, of Kentucky. The Kiwanis 
Club at Madisonville named J. D. Over- 
all, Robert Pride and Robert Moran as 
a committee to look after the matter, 
and it was reported that the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Bureau was using its in- 
fluence. Mr. Overall is president of the 
coal bureau. 


Holbrook, Hawley & Collins, com- 
posed of Robert H. Holbrook of Hart- 
ford; H. J. Hawley, of Madisonville, 
and John Collins, president of the 
Southern Coal Co., who arranged a con- 
solidation some months ago of strip and 
shaft mines, including two strippers at 
Centertown, in Ohio County; one at 
Carbondale, in Hopkins County, and 
shaft mines in Hopkins County, are re- 
ported to have a deal on for another 
large strip operation in Daviess 
County, near Panther and Moseleyville, 
where options have been obtained on 
over 3,000 acres of land, in which there 
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is a 4-ft. seam of coal available. A six- 
mile branch railroad connecting at 
Pettit or Owensboro with the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. is planned. 


Some of the leading jobbers’ and pro- 
ducers’ representatives in Louisville 
have gotten together and formed a 
private credit information bureau, with 
a card index system carrying informa- 
tion concerning steam buyers as well 
as domestic buyers who do not pay 
their accounts promptly, those who kick 
on shipments and demand. unfair ad- 
justments, ete. It is believed that in 
this way it will not be easy for a small 
buyer to crash, and leave fifteen or 
twenty coal companies holding the bag 
with accounts calling for payment of 
from one car upward, as has been the 
case in some of the failures that have 
been recorded over the past year or 
two, where by shopping about the 
shaky buyer was able to hook a number 
of concerns. There are some concerns 
with past due paper out in payment for 
coal that have been eagerly sought by 
other houses which had no knowledge 
of the credit condition. 





NEW YORK 


W. E. Schmidt has taken the Buffalo 
agency of the Byrne Fuel Co. of Pitts- 
burgh and opened an office in the Bram- 
son Building. Formerly he was local 
manager of the Link-On Coal Co. 

It is announced that the Buffalo office 
of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co. 
will be closed on April 1 on account of 
poor business. This is the sales com- 
pany of the Allegheny River Mining 
Co., which has extensive mines in the 
Allegheny Valley and a railroad to 
handle the coal. The mines of the com- 
pany also will close, as it is found im- 
possible to mine coal at a profit at 
union wages. This appears to be a 
further move in the effort to break the 
power of the miners’ union and drive it 
out of the district. 

The furnace use of small sizes of 
hard coal will be demonstrated in 
Buffalo this week under the auspices 
of the Anthracite Economy Service, 
with E. J. Byrne manager and backed 
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by the leading anthracite companies. 
This work has been in operation all 
winter in Eastern cities. When the fur- 
naces are fired up the public will be 
invited to inspect the work and learn 
how coal costing about $7 a ton and 
with the same amount of carbon con- 
tent can be substituted for $14 furnace 
coal. 


OHIO 


Engineers of the Consolidated Fuel 
Co., of Pittsburgh, an associate of the 
Bertha-Consumers Co., have completed 


a survey for the purpose of erecting a 


modern tipple at Powhatan, where the 
former company owns approximately 
one hundred acres of surface land 
directly across the Ohio River from its 
Frances Mine, at Franko, W. Va. The 
plans include a tunnel under the Ohio 
River from Powhatan to Franko, which 
will link the properties. The Consoli- 
dated Fuel Co. is now shipping coal 
from Franko over the B. & O. R.R., 
both east and west from the West Vir- 
ginia side of the river, where the hold- 
ings consist of 1,700 acres. The new 
project will permit shipment of the coal 
from the Ohio side over the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. into Michigan and other 
western points, under more favorable 
freight rates, and will give employment 
to 500 additional men. 

In the breach of contract suit of the 
Interstate Coal & Dock Co. of Wis- 
consin against the Harlan Coal.Co., the 
plaintiff filed its reply in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Cincinnati, Jan. 24 to the 
answer of the defendant and to its 
counter-claim for recovery of $46,870 
said to be due. The court is asked to 


dismiss the cross-petition and to award 


the plaintiff damages. The ligitation 
involves a coal contract entered into by 
the two companies in 1920. 
the original suit of the Interstate com- 
pany was started before Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper on Jan. 26, but delays 
again occurred before the second day 
of the hearing was concluded. The 
Interstate is suing for $32,000. 


F. Lee Hall and G. W. Savage have 
been re-elected president and secretary 





Winter in Piney Creek Valley Near Raleigh, W. Va. 


A bird’s-eye view from No. 6 Mine of Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. looking down Piney 
Creek valley toward the town of Raleigh. On a low hill, near the center of the illus- 
oe peo be seen the home of Ernest Chilsen, general manager of the Raleigh Coal 

oke Co. 
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Panoramic View of Bertha Mine Tipple 


Looking west along the main line of the Panhandle R.R. Located at Dinsmore, 
Washington County, Pa., the Bertha Coal Co. properties have a frontage of two miles 


along the main line of the P. C, C. & St. L. 


R.R. The company’s holdings consist of 


approximately 1,200 acres of Pittsburgh coal and 300 acres of surface land. 





of District No. 6 (Ohio), United Mine 
Workers of America, according to an 
announcement made at the annual con- 
vention of the district held in Columbus 
recently. Their terms start April 1 
and will continue for two years. Wil- 
liam Roy, of Bellaire, was elected vice- 
president; Fred Helle and Robert 
Burns, auditors, and A. J. Thompson, 
Belle Valley, international board mem- 
ber. The report shows that there are 
approximately 50,000 members in the 
Ohio district. The financial condition 
of the organization is fair. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


That the Jefferson & Indiana Coal 

Co. will be able successfully to operate 
the Adrian mine, leased from the Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
on the basis of the 1917 scale is indi- 
cated from reports that have been 
received at headquarters in Altoona. 
Operations were resumed on Monday, 
Feb. 9, and the output has increased 
each day. Feb. 9, there were mined 515 
tons; Feb. 10, 567 tons; Feb. 11, 735; 
Feb. 12, 840 tons. The mines are being 
operated by, men residing in Adrian 
and not imported men. 
- From headquarters of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion in Altoona, it was stated Feb. 13 
that “the agreement made a year ago 
at Jacksonville has proved a ghastly 
failure, a fact that is becoming gen- 
erally recognized by the miners in the 
central Pennsylvania field. 

“Tt has been rejected in the union 
fields of Kentucky and in northern 
West Virginia, as well as in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, where they are working 
under the scale adopted in November, 
1917. 

“It is being rapidly accepted in the 
central Pennsylvania field. Over one- 
half of the coal being mined in this 
district is being taken out on a non- 
union basis and under the 1917 wage 
scale rates. The real wage scale here, 
therefore, is that of November, 1917.” 

All told, it is stated, over 200 mines 
in the central Pennsylvania field are 
now working on the 1917 wage scale 
or its equivalent. 

Directors of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Co. declared an initial quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock on Feb. 7 payable March 1 


to stockholders of record Feb. 18. This 
is the first dividend paid by the com- 
pany since the segregation of the coal 
and railroad properties of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Ry., which 
formerly owned the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Co. 

The Westmoreland Coal Co., Phila- 
delphia, announces the appointment of 
the General Coal Co. as its exclusive 
Western sales agent with offices in the 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co. an- 
nounces the removal of its office from 
815 House Building to 2205-6 Henry W. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Protesting against methods alleged 
to have been adopted by the Lincoln 
Coal Co. at Nant-y-Glo, Cambria 
County, a mass meeting was held near 
the mines on Feb. 8. Two thousand 
miners and members of their families 
gathered and heard addresses by dis- 
trict organizers. It was asserted that 
when about 300 men left the mines 
several weeks ago, alleging that the 
company refused to pay the regular 
wage scale, non-union miners were put 
to work and that the company em- 
ployed a policeman to guard the men 
so employed. More than 300 miners 
are out at Nant-y-Glo and there is no 
prospect that an early understanding 
between the operators and miners will 
be reached. 

Announcement was made on Feb. 9 
that the operations of the Hill-Worth 
Coal Co. at Acosta, Somerset County, 
have been purchased by the Cosgrove- 
Meehan Corporation, of Johnstown. 
The deal includes two mines, tipples, 
tracks and 100 homes for miners. The 
Acosta operations had been owned by 
the A. W. Hillebrand company, of 
Tyrone. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. shut down 
Montour No. 4, on the Montour R.R., 
and Ocean No. 5, on the P. & L. E. 
R.R., two of its large mines the end 
of last week. These mines were kept 
in operation on short time during 1924 
and it is reported that the company 
has closed them indefinitely because 
the prospects for business are poor. 

R. B. Mellon, president of the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, has tendered 
his resignation as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. William G. Warden of Phila- 
delphia was chosen to succeed him. Mr. 
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Mellon will continue as a member of 
the board, however. 


The Phildelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. has sent a check to Auditor 
General Samuel S. Lewis for $2,053,- 
404, representing the company’s an- 
thracite tax for 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
The 1924 tax is not yet due. Payment 
was not made for these years because 
of litigation. 


The Shamokin Coal Co., after several 
months of intensive preparation and in- 
stallation of modern equipment, antici- 
pates making shipments of anthracite 
before. spring weather arrives. The 
property is located on the site of the 
old Neilson colliery and comprises 190 
acres, part of which lies in the borough 
and part in Coal township. Sixteen 
veins of coal are located within the 
property and are reached by slopes and 
by a shaft 42 x 14 ft., comprising four 
hoisting compartments to a depth of 
700 ft. The breaker is electrically op- 
erated and capable of preparing 1,500 
tons of coal per day, with all the other 
usual auxiliaries. 


Coal operators of central Pennsyl- 
vania, represented by B. J. Clark, 
president of the two operators’ associa- 
tions, and district officers of the United 
Mine Workers, headed by President 
John Brophy, named W. Hazard Mur- 
ray, of Clearfield, as umpire of the 
arbitration board in District No. 2 on 
Feb. 2. Mr. Murray succeeds W. Clark 
Miller, who died several months ago. 


UTAH 


About three years ago the U. §S. 
Bureau of Mines acceded to an appeal 
of the Utah authorities to permit three 
federal employees to inspect the coal 
mines of Utah. The state authorities 
had only one inspector on the coal-mine 
assignment and he was advanced in 
years. They explained this situation 
as due to lack of funds. The result has 
been that the federal bureau has been 
the target for complaints, it is said, and 
state officials, utilizing the federal in- 
spection as a convenient abibi, are prone 
to. blame their “wicked partner” when 
criticisms of inspections are made. Con- 
sequently, notice has been served on 
Utah that it’s up to the present state 
Legislature to appropriate funds suffi- 
cient to employ her own inspectors. 
The federal men are retiring from the 
role of state inspectors. 


Coal produced in Utah in December, 
1924, amounted to 508,312 tons, com- 
pared with 435,139 tons the previous 
month. In December, 1923, the produc- 
tion was 405,635 tons. The production 
in December was the greatest since 
1920, when 526,155 tons were mined. 


D. D. Muir, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the United States 
Fuel Co., has been elected a director 
of the Utah Associated Industries and 
will serve a three-year term. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


The Williamson Fuel Co., owned by 
New York interests and operating 
within the corporate limits of the city 
of Williamson, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Bluefield. The company 
in its petition gives its assets at $204,- 
751 and its liabilities at $239,058. 
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In connection with the case of Charles 
W. H. Crane against A. J. Dalton and 
John A. Kelly for the recovery of $250,- 
000 alleged to be due the plaintiff, tried 
in the Circuit Court of Cabell County, 
the jury was unab/e to reach a verdict. 
The case involves approximately 50,000 
acres of coal land in Wyoming County, 
on which the plaintiff alleged he had 
held an option which the defendants 
exercised in purchasing the land. It 
was the contention of the plaintiff that 
under an agreement he was supposed to 
receive $5 an acre for his option. 


The Bolen Coal Co. has just been or- 
ganized and development commenced in 
the Winding Gulf district of Raleigh 
County. The new company will operate 
on the waters of Piney Creek, having 
its post office at Fireco and its ship- 
ping station at Willabet. The mine of 
the company is to be located on the line 
of the Virginian Ry. E. C. Minter, of 
Beckley, is president of the company 
and John N. Smith is superintendent. 


The successful bidder at the sale of 
45,000 acres of Mingo county coal, 
timber, oil and gas land at public 
auction at Williamson was C. W. Krebs, 
of Charleston, vice-president of the 
Cotiaga Development Co. Under the 
terms of sale one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price was to be paid in cash and 
the remainder in payments extending 
over two years. The sale covers 103 
tracts, formerly the property of Stuart 
Woods, who died about five years ago, 
and his brother, Walter Woods, Phila- 
delphia capitalists. Much of the land 
has been involved in litigation since 
the death of Stuart Woods. Prior to 
Stuart Woods’ death Logan county 
holdings of the Woods brothers were 
sold to the Main Island Creek Coal Co. 


The coal tipple at Simpson owned by 
the Simpson Creek Collieries Coal Co. 
has been abandoned and a crew of men 
is busy tearing it down, after being in 
operation for over 30 years. The ma- 
chinery is being moved to Galloway, 
where another opening has been made 
in the same vein. The coal formerly 
was hauled three miles under ground 
to the Simpson opening. The Simpson 
mine was first opened by Thomas Davis, 
one of the pioneer coal operators in the 
district. 


WYOMING 


The Union Pacific Coal Co. is using 
diamond drills to prospect for new coal 
beds in the vicinity of Cumberland, 
according to reports received at Rock 
Springs from this region. It is said 
that the present mines of the Union 
Pacific company at Cumberland are 
about worked out. Mine No. 3, which 
caught fire about fifteen years ago, is 
still burning. 

Directing Engineer Plainsted of a 
erusher and pulverizer company in St. 
Louis, is in Rock Springs for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the rock-crushing 
plant recently installed by the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., to provide rock dust 
with which to dust its mines to prevent 
explosions. When the work has been 
completed the rock-dust plant will have 
a capacity of 3,000 tons annually, which 
is the required amount for all the Union 
Pacific mines. The plant will run 24 
hours a day as soon as it is completed 
until 1,500 tons has been prepared for 
the mines, which is the immediate need. 
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The dust is made from White Mountain 
shale, the rock being hauled to the 
plant by truck. 


CANADA 


In his speech at the opening of the 
Ontario Legislature on Feb. 10, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Cockshutt stated that 
the government had caused an expert 
inquiry to be made into the actual cost 
of the transportation of coal. The 
information thus obtained will be the 
basis of an application to the Dominion 
Railway Board for a special rate for 
the shipment of coal to Ontario, in the 
hope that it may be found possible to 
arrange for a supply of Canadian coal 
to consumers. 


Alberta coal for Ontario is again a 
live issue. The expert inquiry into trans- 
portation costs, which was announced 
in the speech from the throne, at the 
opening of the Ontario Legislature last 
week, has a vital bearing upon the sub- 
ject, Premier Ferguson stated. The in- 
quiry has been conducted by Messrs. 
Lockhart, Gordon, George Kilmer, Earl 
Lawson, and Mr. Oliver, a Chicago 
transportation expert. Applications 
based upon their findings will be made 
to the Dominion Railway Board for a 
special rate for coal shipments from Al- 
berta to Ontario. 





Traffic 


Disque Probes Indiana Rates 


William Disque, of Washington, an 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has just conducted a hear- 
ing in the Federal Building in Indian- 
apolis to determine whether certain 
coal freight rates ordered by the Indi- 
ana Public Service Commission on 
bituminous coal are just, and what 
maximum or minimum rates should be 
charged by railroads. The hearing 
follows revision downward of coal rates 
made by the Public Service Commission 
against approximately thirty railroads 
operating in Indiana. The railroads 
are attacking the order of the commis- 
sion on the ground that it violates the 
federal constitution by confiscation of 
property without due process of law. 
They also alleged that the lowered rates 
interfere with interstate commerce. A 
mass of documentary evidence was 
introduced by both sides. 


C. I. & W. Schedules Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in an order in I. C. C. Docket 2340, 
has suspended to June 10, 1925, the 
operation of certain schedules published 
by the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern R.R., proposing to cancel their 
rates on bituminous coal from Brazil, 
Burnett, Coal» Bluff, Coxville, Ecker, 
Mecca and Rosedale, Ind., from mines 
on the C. I. & W. to points reached via 
the Chicago, Attica & Southern line. 








Association Activities 





At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, which 
was held in Cleveland Feb. 9 and was 
largely attended, these officers were re- 
elected: President, Ezra Van Horn, gen- 
eral manager of the Clarkson Coal Mining 
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Co.; Vice-President, W. L. Robison, vice+ 


president of the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co.; Treasurer, H. R. Sullivan, of 
the Central Coal Mining Co.; Secretary, 


Dy. Paes 


Measures looking toward stabilization of 
the coal business were taken by the Logan 
Coal Operators’ Association at the annual 
meeting at Logan, Feb. 5. A decision was 
made to discontinue forthwith the practice 
of loading and shipping coal to markets 
before the orders are received. FE. J. Mc- 
Vann, secretary of the Smokeless Coal 
Operators’ Association, made a constructive 


talk on transportation problems. Harry 
L. Gandy, executive secretary of the 
National Coal Association, also spoke. 
Officers were re-elected as follows: Presi- 


dent, M. E. Kent; Vice-Presidents, C. W. 

Jones and H. A. McAllister; Secretary, 

J. W. Colley; Executive Committee, A. R. 

Beisel, R. R. Smith, C. H. Jenkins, H. E. 

Jones, Walter Thurmond, John A. Kelley, 

be F. Downey, Sr., James Ford and A. J. 
ing. 








New Companies 





Papers have been filed chartering the 
Ava Brick Co., of Ava, Ohio, with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000 to operate coal 
properties as well as other lines of busi- 
ness. Incorporations are: John J. Marsn, V. 
R. Marsh, H. E. Marsh, J. H. Marsh and 
Urea dle Abhay 


Articles of incorporation were filed Jan. 
27 by the Two-Ton Smokeless Fuel Co., of 
Salt Lake City. The company, capitalized 
at $150,000 divided into 15,000 shares, has 
purchased the patents to a low temperature 
carbonizing oven granted to James T,. Fen- 
ton, local inventor, who has been experi- 
menting at a small plant in the Sugar 
House district of Salt Lake City. The 
patent covers the treating of coal so as to 
make it smokeless by the extraction of 
natural coal oils. The president of the 
company is Alvin S. Nelson; Royden E. 
Weight is secretary-treasurer, and Samuel 
G. Clawson an additional director. 








Obituary 





John McLennan, president of the Colo- 
rado state Federation of Labor for nine 
consecutive terms, died of pneumonia early 
in February. He was president of dis- 
trict No. 15, United Mine Workers, dur- 
ing the strike against the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. in 1913-14 that culminated in 
the burning of the Ludlow tent colony. 


D. F. Wright, vice-president of the Leckie 
Coal Co., died at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 6, 
and was buried in Norfolk, Va., Feb. 9. He 
had lived in Norfolk for about five years 
and was a native of Clarksville, Va. T. S. 
Crockett, of Columbus, president of the 
company, and W. V. Beal, superintendent of 
operations at Fireco, W. Va., attended the 
funeral and burial. 








Coming Meetings 





Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Annual meeting March 4-6, Ottawa, 
Can. Sec. Geo. C. Mackenzie, Montreal, 
Que., Can. 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. Annual meeting March 11, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Secretary, P. H. Penna, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
C. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 


meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre-_ 


tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, ‘N. J.. May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. 8S. A, Thir- 


teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 


ington, D. C 

Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 


“Building, Washington, D. C. 
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New Equipment 


Volumetric Measurement of 


Boiler Fuel 


Where accurate methods of ascer- 
taining coal consumption over any given 
period are not available, the use of coal 
meters will result in important savings. 
With this in view the Republic Flow 
Meters Co., of Chicago, Ill., has de- 
veloped a new coal meter. The meas- 
uremnet is made by the automatic 
recording of the product of the cross- 
sectional area and the velocity of the 
layer of coal passing into the furnace, 
the meter therefore registering the vol- 
ume of the coal burned. 

The method by which this measure~ 
ment is effected is as follows: The 
meter is attached to the driving mech- 
anism of the grate in such a way that 
the speed of a ratchet wheel is varied 
in proportion to the grate travel. 

At the maximum gate height, the 
counter makes a complete revolution 
with the ratchet wheel, turning off ten 
units. As the gate is lowered the mo- 
tion is communicated to a cam which 
throws the two pawls out of contact 
with the ratchet wheel during a portion 
of a revolution so that the number of 
units turned off by the counter is de- 
creased in proportion to the amount by 
which the gate is lowered. 

Thus for an 8-in. maximum gate the 
counter turns off 10 units per revolu- 
tion, at 4-in. gate height, 5 units per 
revolution and at 0 gate height the 
pawls are held from engaging the 
ratchet throughout a complete revolu- 
tion so that the meter reading is zero. 


Recording Coal Meter 


The boiler and furnace efficiency of any 
plant may be easily checked by the use of 
this automatic instrument which measures 
the quantity of coal fed to the fire. 








If a number of equal volumes of any 
coal are weighed the variation in weight 
of the samples is extremely small, and 
therefore by multiplying the revolu- 
tions of the counting wheel by a suit- 
able constant, a highly accurate indica- 
tion of the weight of coal burnt will be 
obtained. 

If coal is bought and accepted on 
weight at a given moisture content, the 
volumetric coal meter gives a relatively 
accurate record of coal consumed, as, 
the record being based on measurement 
of volume, all errors due to change of 
moisture in the coal are eliminated. 

It is desirable, however, to stress the 
point that it is the comparative records 
obtained that are of greatest value to 
the engineer. 


Reduction Gears Give Any 
Speed Reduction 


A line of completely inclosed speed 
reducers of the worm reduction-gear 
type has been placed on the market by 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. Speed ratios from approxi- 
mately 4 to 1 up to 100 to 1 are 
obtainable in one step, double reduc- 
tions being used for higher ratios. 
Power is delivered from a worm reduc- 
tion gear at right angles to the motor 
shaft, and frames can also be supplied 
for vertical-shaft drive. The wheel 
shaft may be extended to the right or 
left in both directions. Flexible coup- 
lings of the pin and rubber bushing 
tyne are provided. 

The. tooth shape used is said to be 
such as to combine a minimum of slid- 
ing and a maximum of rolling action 
between the worm and gear. In the 
gearing three or more teeth are always 
in contact, thus giving high lead ca- 
pacity. The wheel shaft is carried on 
bronze bearings, and the worm, which 
may be placed either above or below 
the wheel, is mounted on ball bearings. 
The worm is made from a low-carbon, 
alloy-steel forging which is carbonized 
and heat-treated after the threads are 
cut. The wheels are made from a spe- 
cial composition of phosphor bronze. 

The reduction is completely inclosed 
in a casing, which keeps out dust and 
moisture. The casing is split hori- 
zontally in the plane of the center line 
of the wheel shaft, the lower half is 
supported by four substantial feet de- 
signed to permit air circulation under- 
neath, this giving additional radiating 
surface. A large oil reservoir with 
baffles on the bottom serves to settle 
out foreign matter from the oil. The 
wheel shaft is carried on plain bronze 
bearings, so split as to be easily re- 
movable without disturbing the wheel 
shaft or the couplings. The side thrust 
of the wheel is carried by a hardened, 
ground and polished steel plate, which 
bears against the bronze face of the 
wheel shaft bearing. The worm may 
be located either above or below the 
wheel and is mounted on ball bearings, 
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Speed Reducer for Right 
Angle Drives 


A minimum of sliding and maximum of 
rolling is accomplished by the teeth on the 


gears used in this speed reducer. Three or 


more teeth are always in contact. 


the one at the rear of the worm being 
of the double type and designed to 
carry the combined radial and thrust 
load, regardless of the direction of rota- 
tion of the worm. The inner races are 
pressed on the shaft and the outer races 
are clamped both radially and axially, 
adjusting and locating the worm in the 
case. The bearing at the forward end 
of the worm is of the radial type, the 
inner race of which is pressed on the 
worm shaft, while the outer race has 
clearance axially, permitting the bear- 
ing to adjust itself to the linear expan- 
sion of the shaft. This outer race 
creeps slowly, which distributes the 
wear over the race way. The bearings 
are carried in separate housings so that 
the case itself is not subject to wear. 
The worm and wheel and the bearings 
are lubricated by a splash system, the 
oil thrown from the gearing (being 
caught in troughs cast on the casing 
wall and thereby led to the bearings. 


Ball Bearings Add Strength 
To Chain Block 


Hoisting is dangerous work. Hand 
hoists are frequently used by inexpe- 
rienced or careless workmen, and seri- 
ous accidents are likely to happen un- 
less the best materials and workman- 
ship are used in the construction of 
these hoists, and a liberal factor of 


safety employed in their capacity 
rating. 
The latest develooment in chain 


blocks consists of the introduction of 
ball bearings of large size to support 
the load sheave as shown in the illus- 
tration. This block is just being put 
on the market and interesting claims 
are made for its high mechanical effi- 
ciency which results principally from 
the use of chrome vanadium-steel ball 
bearings of large size. It is made by 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

A sectional view of the block shows 
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Built To Withstand Severe Shocks 


By introducing special steel bearings to 
support the load sheave, the entire weight 
of the load and all surges are taken on 
these ball bearings. 


the location of the massive steel load 
sheave carried on two ball bearings, 
each containing vanadium steel balls. 
The top hook, crosshead, suspension 
plates, load sheave, electric-welded load 
chain, detachable shackle, bottom cross- 
head and hook are all steel, so that the 
load hangs on a line of steel from 
hook to hook. The mechanical effi- 
ciency of this block has been increased 
over 6 per cent by the introduction of 
these ball bearings where they carry 
the full load. 

The ball or roller bearings in a chain 
block must be able to stand up under 
the chock or pile-driver blow which 
occurs when the load “drops” or takes 
up the slack in the load chain. These 
bearings must be sufficiently liberal in 
size, and superior in material to take 
this hammer blow without showing any 
ill effects. 


Electrically Driven Blower 
For Forges and Furnaces 


A little blower suitable for forge or 
furnace blast service has been devel- 
oped by the Buffalo Forge Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. This little unit is driven 
by a constant speed motor entirely 
closed and fitted with bronze bearings 
and large oil reservoir. 





Blower Driven by Electric Motor 
A compact little fan like this can be 


adapted to any forge or coal-burning 
furnace. The blower has a 5-in. outlet. 
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Malleable-Iron Safety Collar 
Maintains True Alignment 


Ten per cent of the power generated 
in the average industrial plant is said 
to be wasted between the generator and 
the consuming machine. Attention to 
this loss of power has given rise to 
changes in power transmission equip- 
ment and the development of more effi- 
cient mechanical means. 

One of the most recent developments 
along this line comes from the Link- 
Belt Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. The de- 
vice is illustrated by the accompanying 
photographic reproduction. This new 
safety collar is intended to maintain the 
proper alignment of such equipment as 
pulleys, shaft bearings, hangers, etc. 

Great strength, toughness, durability, 
and light weight have all been incorpo- 
rated in this new malleable-iron safety 
collar, in addition to which, a new de- 
sign which permits the collar to be 
split in two pieces, thus affording ready 
and economical installation or adjust- 
ment. This type of collar, however, is 
made also in the solid-ring type, both 
types being accurately machine finished, 





Checks Power Loss 
Constructed for heavy-duty service, this 


safety collar prevents power loss by main- 
taining proper alignment of pulleys, shaft 
bearings, hangers and similar equipment. 
The two-piece design aids quick installation 
or adjustment. 


assuring a tight fit and a pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

Exhaustive tests made with the collar 
have proven it to be impervious to 
shocks and _ strains encountered in 
heavy-duty service. The material of 
which it is made possesses unusual wear 
and rust-resisting qualities. This ex- 
tends its “sphere of usefulness to in- 
stallations where the atmospheric con- 
ditions contribute to rust or excessive 
abrasiveness. The set screw, by which 
the collar is firmly affixed to the shaft, 
is flange protected. 








Industrial Notes 








B. J. Roberts became sales manager of 
the Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on Feb. 1. Until recently Mr. Roberts was 
in charge of the reconstruction and opera- 
tion of the coal-preparation and coking 
plant of the St. Bernard Mining Co., at 
Earlington, Ky. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, has en- 
tered into an agreement whereby it will 
become exclusive distributors in the United 
States of the Pedwyn balancer. This de- 
vice provides means for suspending, lift- 
ing and balancing of electric and pneu- 
matic portable tools, increasing labor effi- 
ciency and decreasing overhead hazards. 


Barton R. Shover, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has taken over the business of 
the late Harry F. Randolph, consulting en- 
gineer, who died in August last, 
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Publications Received 





Power Studies in Illinois Coal Mining, by 
Arthur J. Hoskin and Thomas Fraser. 
Prepared under a co-operative agreement 
between the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of th University of Illinois, the Illinois 
State Geological Survey and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 144. Pp. 
82; 6x9 in.; tables. ‘The data for the in- 
vestigation covered in this book were col- 
lected at the request of Illinois coal oper- 
ators, but it is hoped that the suggestions 
will prove helpful to coal operators gen- 
erally. 

Sanitation in Mines, by R. R. Sayers. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Miners’ Circular 28. Pp. ete sox 9 ine 
Covers drinking water, sewage disposal and 
ventilation. 

History of the Portland Cement Industry 
in the United States, by R. W. Lesley. 
International Trade Press, Inc., New York. 
Pp. 330; 6x9 in.; illustrated. Price, $3. 
The history is divided into convenient 
chapters covering phases of development in 
the industry, advances in mechanical 
methods, etc. 





Trade Literature 





American High Duty Conveyor;. Con- 
veyors Corporation of America, Chicage, 
Tll.; pp. 8; 84x11 in.; illustrated. Designed 
to handle ashes from large power plants 
and built with a 9-in. conduit through which 
the ashes pass. 

Fifty-Two Years’ Experience; a _ brief 
history of the Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio; 
pp. 16; 4x6 in.; illustrated. 


Wing Type E M Blower; 
Mfg. Co., 352 West 13th St., New York 
bulletin No. 26 A. <A four-page 
illustrating and describing the use 
of these variable speed blowers for forced 
draft, especially developed for low-pressure 
heating boilers. Their use in schools, apart- 
ment houses, ete., it is stated, has effected 
large economies by burning low-priced coal 
instead of the domestic sizes. 


Detrick Arches; M. H. Detrick Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; pp. 50; 84x11 in.; illustrated. | 
Describes the adaptability of these arches 
for all types of boilers and stokers, indus- 
trial furnaces and oil stills. 


The Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
has issued a beautiful marine calendar for 
1925 featuring a fine square rigged ship of 
the clipper design. The calendar measures 
163x33 in. and has a large date pad show- 
ing three months at a glance. 


You Can Do It Quicker with Air. Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Pp. 15; 
8 x 11 in.; illustrated. Devoted to showing 
graphically some uses to which compressed 
air may be put. : 

Portable Electric Hoist. Sullivan Mach- 
inery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 76-E. 
Pp. 7; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describes 
the single and double-drum portable elec- 
tric hoists of 64 hp., 2,000-lb. vertical. lift- 
ing capacity with single line. ; 

4%7-A Sectional Conveyor. The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 
407. Pp. 8; 6.x 9 in. 35 illustrated Ag 
important unit for use in facilitating con- 
centrated mining. 

G-4 Instantaneous Heater. 
Russell Co., New York City. Form 202. 
Leaflet describing and illustrating the 
special advantages and construction speci- 
fications of the heater; also includes a 


L. J. Wing 


The Griscom- 


complete table of sizes, capacities and 
dimensions. 
American Mono-Rail Cable Conveyor- 


Conveyors Corporation of America, Chicago, 
Til. This 6-page spread describes and 
illustrates each feature of the conveyor, 
which can be used in the power plant as 
well as the coal yard. 








Recent Patents 





Automatically Disinfected Mine Closet; 
1,510,111. Albert Schwesig, Buer, Ger- 
many. Sept. 30, 1924. Filed Dec. 7, 1920; 
serial No. 429,039. 


Mine Door; 1,510,208. Walter C. Canter- 
bury, Beckley, West Va. Sept. 30, 1924. 
Filed Jan. 12, 1924; serial No. 685,865. 


Mine Door; 1,510,374. Ernest L. Bailey, 
Charles H. Scott and Wallace Wiley, Look-— 
out, Ky. Sept. 30, 1924. Filed July 3, 
1924; serial No. 724,096. 
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Not at All Uncertain 


FEELING prevails that the British are question- 

ing the value of rock dusting. This is not in any 
way true. Evidence of this fact is shown in the new 
order that makes its use obligatory in parts of bitu- 
minous mines naturally wet, though anthracite mines 
are still excepted, probably with good reason. Just 
because one enterprising road-material manufacturing 
company in Great Britain has been trying out a sub- 
stance to replace rock dust is not at all a reason for 
questioning the value of that material for the suppres- 
sion of explosions. Manufacturing companies there, as 
everywhere, are always trying to find a new market for 
their products. During the last decade the British have 
tested many materials intended to prevent the propaga- 
tion of explosions and rejected them. We likewise. 

In Germany and in this country gold is being made 
out of mercury, but we are not all rushing to buy the 
latter mineral nor are we in a panic about the gold 
standard. People have been discussing the possibilities 
of operating machinery by the energy in the atom, 
but we are not questioning the value of coal. Perhaps 
Wwe may obtain a substitute for rock dust after a 
decade or two, but meantime we may have many explo- 
sions such as those at Sullivan, Ind., the Stein mine in 
Germany and Providence, Ky. So why delay rock dust- 
ing? Some people may be starving themselves in a 
hope that a new food may be discovered but the world 
with good common sense is taking its food daily in 
three square meals without waiting for the revelation 
of a new manna. 

It is wise to use what is to hand if it will help even 
measurably to keep us in safety and health. Can we 
conceive that the City Coal Co., of Sullivan, Ind., would 
have refused to rock dust if it had realized that it 
would save the lives of only 80 per cent of the men 
who were killed by the gas explosion at its mines. 
Would the directors of that company have dismissed 
rock dust as a passing phase if they had known the 
disaster was coming. Ten or twenty years from now 
Wwe may have a new expedient—perhaps, but not now. 

It is interesting to note that in Great Britain and 
in our anthracite regions many explosions occur but 
they do not involve many men, because in rock-dusted 
mines or mines with non-explosive or little explosive 
dusts, coal dust does not extend what gas starts. 


One-hundred per Cent Stores 


N A REMOTE mining camp where families must 

patronize the company store no matter what the 
prices may be, the company undoubtedly can take advan- 
tage of its men. In a time when margins on coal are 
narrow or nonexistent this temptation is greatest. We 
certainly hope the number of companies so unmoral as 
to exercise this advantage is few indeed. But when, 
in casual conversation the other day, one eastern Ken- 


tucky operating official said he invariably made his 
stores cover all losses on coal regardless of what other 
people were charging for merchandise, and when an- 
other brazenly declared he makes his stores “earn 100 
per cent profit,” the idea struck home that something 
must be wrong in some of these mine villages. 

It goes without arguing that a company store ought 
to earn a profit. Nobody should expect the operator to 
conduct it as a benevolent enterprise. But after good 
business practices have been applied in the operation 
of the store, after allowances have been made to cover 
all charges that experience shows must be made against 
the business, and after a reasonable profit has been 
realized, then the profit line should be drawn squarely. 
There is nothing to justify a coal operator in making 
any charges against his store which would not be made 
if the store were conducted as a separate enterprise. 
That is the nub of the matter: The company store 
ought to be made to stand on its own feet. 

“One hundred per cent profit” is the ambition of 
greed. It is the ambition of blindness; for such profit 
extorted from families in remote mining camps is one 
of the direct causes contributing to bitterness and 
resentment leading straight into industrial chaos. 
Unionism has already provided the coal industry with 
enough of such ill feeling and disorder, why should 
employers invite more? And in a field that the United 
Mine Workers would rejoice to organize, bitterness 
against the operators is the one thing the United Mine 
Workers are willing to spend money and effort to incite. 
Why hand the union the poison it expects to use against 
the donor? These are reasons altogether apart from 
the moral considerations involved but they must be 
considered. 

Company stores should stand on their own feet, but 
they should not trample ruthlessly upon their com- 
munities. 





A Lesson in Ignorance 


F ANY MAN in coal still deludes himself into think- 

ing the public understands his industry he should 
have read a recent issue of a Chicago daily wherein 
“Senile King Coal’ receives two more jabs to the wind. 
One is in an editorial condemning the whole industry 
because of a strike of coal wagon drivers in Chicago 
who demanded some outlandish things. The other is in 
a cartoon in which Judge Householder, his patience 
exhausted by dirty, old Coal’s frequent appearances 
in court charged with offences against the public, 
sentences the ignorant and astonished scuttle-hat to be 
“electrocuted, gassed and boiled on oil.” No doubt a 
great many readers on suburban trains that morning 
nudged their seat mates and chuckled: “By golly 
tha’s all right, ain’t it? Heh, heh, heh!” 

We do not warm up over this because it breaks 
loose in a publication that announces from the masthead 
seven times a week that it is “The-e-e Wur-r-rld’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” It may be that, but what of it? 
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The point is, the W-G-N cartoon and comment is typ- 
ical of newspaper opinion in too many regions of this 
land. That opinion, sounding the keynote for public 
thought, holds coal to be unified for one thing, and 
clings to moth-eaten “coal baronism” for another. 

The unification of coal means, to the public, that the 
entire industry is responsible for everything even re- 
motely affecting coal from mine face to industrial and 
household bin. Public opinion does not hold the dairy 
farmer responsible for the conduct of milkwagon 
drivers; but it holds all coal responsible for coal-truck 
drivers. To it coal is coal, no matter what kind the 
coal is, or what region it reaches, or who handles it. 

And public opinion, clinging to “‘baronism,” cannot 
see how anything good can come out of Nazareth. What 
if coal in 1924 was the cheapest ever, in proportion to 
costs of production foisted upon it by public demand 
during the war? What if the country, during 1924, did 
get its coal just exactly when, where and how it wanted 
it without a single hitch of any consequence? Does the 
general public think kindly of coal because of that? 
Hardly. It is trained to think along lines of “coal 
baronism.” For everything favorable that happens, 
coal gets no credit. For every fuel difficulty, all coal 
receives one more of these popular jabs to the wind. 

What ought to be done about it? Well, of course 
there are corrections to be made within the industry. 
Time, competition and ingenuity are performing that 
duty right now. But something else ought to be done. 
Coal must make a friendly and intelligent effort to get 
closer into the family circle of this nation. It must 
be companionable and tell its story truthfully and in- 
terestingly to every section of public opinion so that 
people will know coal and understand its problems, its 
trials and the reasons behind each one, its achieve- 
ments and what they mean to the industrial and domes- 
tic life of America. These coal institutes that have 
been proposed comprise one of the important steps to be 


taken. Better feeling between capital and labor in the 
industry is another. Wider “consumer ownership” is 
a third. 


Until this effort is made strongly and over a period 
of years “coal baronism” will continue in the public 
mind. The average citizen will continue to be so unin- 
telligent about coal that he will exasperatedly blame all 
coal for every flaw in every ramification of the industry. 
There is keen need for coal to “join the family.” 





Other and Alien Words 


Ree eeecee is the opposition of our paleobotan- 
ists and paleochemists to the words “durain” and 
“vitrain.” ‘Fusain’’ may or may not be objectionable, 
but as we in America have no words, that we like, to 
express “mineral charcoal,” fusain is likely to be ac- 
cepted despite our doubt as to its correctness. It is 
a French word meaning charred wood. Now, what we 
term mineral charcoal may not be charred wood or 
charred coal at all. We may well look with suspicion on 
a word which recognizes a judgment that is still open 
to question. Still as it is French and has been accepted 
by the British to mean a specific substance, and as few 
know the French meaning, in using it we may overlook 
its origin and may forget the fact that the acceptance 
of the word carries the implication that we believe in 
an origin for the material which may or may not be 
correct. 
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But the other words, durain and vitrain, are expres- 
sions merely referring to the appearance of the coal 
without reference to origin. ‘“‘Durain” is dull coal and 
“vitrain,” vitreous coal. “Anthraxylon,” meaning 


‘woody coal, and “attritus,” meaning coal from frag- 


ments of the peat bog, are good words if they truly 
define the real origins of the coal. They appear to have 
that justification, but it must be remembered that no 
coal layer is pure anthraxylon or pure attritus but a 
mixture of both. Mr. Thiessen asserts as much, saying 
that dull coal contains the small anthraxylon and at- 
tritus. Furthermore, the cells, as Mr. Seyler observes, 
may have had post-mortem filling, and even the struc- 
ture may be pseudomorphic, making the use of the wood 
“anthraxylon” only partially correct or entirely im- 
proper. 

The faults, however, in these words may be profitably 
overlooked, especially as Mr. Thiessen would urge that 
anthraxylon and attritus as he defines them are not 
relative terms, but names of different kinds of coal 
in a mixture of both. We cannot see why “dull coal,” 
or for that matter ‘‘durain,’’ cannot be used to describe 
any dull coal whether in “anthraxylous” or “attrious’ 
coals, to quote Mr. Thiessen. We are not sure that the 
British are unwilling to accept such a definition. Surely 
they are not disposed to declare that bright coal in a 
mass of dull coal is “durain” and not “vitrain” because 
the bright coal happens to occur in a dull mass. These 
words may be regarded as definite and not relative. 
They may have been used sometimes unguardedly, but 
so, doubtless, have the others.. 

Why we should take exception to synonyms is not 
clear. The English language gains strength and rich- 
ness from the many nomenclatures that have con- 
tributed to it. The Pictish, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
late Latin, Greek and American accretions have given 
us a wealth of synonymns that make the language flex- 
ible, if not exact, and have afforded us shades of mean- 
ing without which our language would be but a poor 
and inadequate tool. 

The scientists proceed on the notion that what we 
should aim for is “One word, one meaning.” That is 
alright so long as we believe only that a single word 
should have but one meaning. However, one idea or 
substance may well have a diverse nomenclature. Our 
words should be monogamous,: linked, that is, to one 
idea, but our ideas may well be polygamous, linked, 
that is, to several words. We believe in the double 
standard for words and ideas. The electrical engineers 
by giving but one word to each idea have given us a 
nomenclature that makes the language of electricity 
devoid of beauty and violative of the standards which 
all natural languages observe. 

The Fuel Research Board will do well, if it gives 
our paleobotany a few synonyms, though it will be 
but a small contribution compared with that for which 
it is constituted. Therefore, we hope it will give us 
durain and vitrain; perhaps also fusain or some other 
word, and not deprive us of attritus and anthraxylon, 
or mayhap “xyloticon.” It would be well if our genial 
British visitor, Clarence A. Seyler, carries back with 
him the words we are using, for those who are hoping 
for a universality of language will regret to note how 
our technical, and indeed our common tongue is drift- 
ing away from the British, so much so that an Amer- 
ican is uncertain what certain British words mean, and 
we are often at a loss to know what they are attempt- 
ing to express to us. 
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Electric Shovel Cleaning Up Coal Face 
in Mammoth New Orient 
Mine, Orient, 
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At Present Eleven Shovels Like These 
Are Being Used for Loading 

Coal in This 

Mine 





National Mining Society Holds Crowded Session 


What Is Coal and How It Can Be Worked Are Studies 
Which Keep Coal Botanists, Geologists, Chemists, Engineers, 
and Sociologists Busy for Three Intensely Interesting Days 


dents of coal and its production attended a winter 

session of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and at none doubtless have so 
many or such vital papers relating to coal and coal 
mining been presented. As usual the meeting was held 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, New York City. 
It opened Feb. 16 and closed on Feb. 18, but a trip was 
made to Lakehurst, N. J., Feb. 19 when the members 
and guests were entertained by a visit to the hangar 
in which the U. S. Government houses the Shenandoah 
and the Los Angeles. 

The two sessions on the origin and constitution of 
coal expanded themselves into no less than three, the 
third, so great was the enthusiasm, starting earlier and 
lasting to a later hour than the morning session of the 
first day. Due to the efforts of David White the Ameri- 
can investigations were well represented in a series of 
extremely valuable papers. George S. Rice, as repre- 
senting the Fuel Research Board, obtained some excel- 
lent papers from England. Unfortunately only one of 
the authors of these papers could ‘be present, and the 
single exception, Clarence A. Seyler, entrusting himself 
too confidently to the vagaries of the Atlantic Ocean, 
arrived only in time to attend a part of the third ses- 
sion, so the British point of view was only belatedly 
and therefore inadequately presented. However the 
American scientists were sufficiently divided in the 
conclusions derived from their varied researches and 
points of view to prevent a perfect harmony that, if it 
had existed, would have made the sessions less provo- 
cative of interest. 


Piss or: in no previous year have so many stu- 


The session on “Ground Movement and Subsidence” 
was mostly devoted to the experiences of metal-mining 
men and so did not line up closely with coal-mining 
experience, but George S. Rice was afforded an oppor- 
tunity to speak on “Rock Bursts and Bumps.” His 
explanation of these phenomena are known to most Coal 
Age readers. Mr. Rice believes as do others that 
these phenomena arise from an overloading of the meas- 
ures. Even without. mining, the stresses on deep coal 
are sufficiently distressing, but when they are increased 
by the removal of part of the coal and when the coal 
is weakened by separation of the support into pillars 
that cannot aid one another laterally because they are 
separate, the coal gives under the terrific burden caus- 
ing sudden collapse such as most of us have observed 
when specimens of coal and other bodies, elastic and 
non-elastic, are subjected to excessive pressure in a 
testing machine. 

Discussions on the operation of coal mines absorbed 
three sessions and proved exceedingly interesting. The 
headpiece of this article shows the operation of an elec- 
tric shovel in an “unusual coal mine” to quote the title 
of the interesting address by George B. Harrington. 

Benjamin F. Tillson had prepared an interesting joint 
session with the National Safety Council. This meeting 
reviewed the progress of coal- and rock-dust investiga- 
tions and methods, a subject of unflagging interest. 
This occupied an entire half day and was followed in 
the afternoon by an address by R. R. Sayers, chief 
surgeon, Bureau of Mines, on “Silicosis and Its Preven- 
tion,” illustrated with the film “The Dust That Kills.’ 


“This address was followed later with one by C. B. 





Vertical Section, Cannel from Bluegrass, Ky. 
This illustration, presented by E. C. Jeffrey of Cambridge, 
Mass., shows the presence of large numbers of spores, a dark 
matrix and a lighter colored material which he declares is wood 
now devecid of structure. 


Auel who is not only president of the National Safety 
Council but Safety Director of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. Naturally enough he de- 
scribed the interesting and successful efforts of that 
corporation to lower its accident and fatality rates. 
This enlightening address was followed by one by C. F. 
Dietz, president, Bridgeport Brass Co., on the “Essen- 
tial Factors of Industrial Relations.” He has been 
unusually fortunate in arriving at a condition in which 
the men take an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
the company, and the president and his officials take 
an intimate cognizance of their employees’ interests. 

In the late afternoon of Tuesday, a meeting was 
held to organize a committee on ventilation, George S. 
Rice presiding and E. A. Holbrook acting as secretary. 
It was decided to establish subcommittees for the study 
respectively of coal-mine ventilation, metal-mine ven- 
tilation, fans and the physiological effect of ventilation. 

Among interesting functions was the unveiling in 
the entrance hall of the Engineering Societies’ Building 
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of a life-size bronze tablet of Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 
for so many years secretary and secretary-emeritus of 
the Institute, as well as a leader in mining technology, 
mining law and editorial work, having not only con- 
tributed much to progress in mining methods, but 
pleaded at the bar and edited the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, to say nothing of his distinction as a 
divine at one of the Brooklyn churches. Colonel 
Arthur W. Dwight made the speech which accompanied 
the unveiling. 

On Tuesday morning President William Kelly pre- 
sided over the annual business meeting of the Institute 
and the names of the newly elected officers for 1925 
were announced. The only changes in this personnel 
were: L. V. W. Reynders, president, and Ralph H. 
Sweetser, John L. Agnew, J. M. Callow, directors. Sid- 
ney H. Ball, George D. Barron, W. H. Bassett, Charles 
F. Rand and Mr. Reynders were re-elected as directors. 
The new officers met later and elected E. L. De Golyer, 
vice-president. The treasurer’s report showed that 
$187,668.22 had been expended during the year and 
that $197,762.62 had been received. The available sur- 
plus including the equity in the Engineering Societies’ 
Building was announced to be $531,467.83 and the total 
assets including special funds $729,676.16. Part of 
both these sums consists, of course, of the equity men- 
tioned, which is valued at $491,642.36, leaving the avail- 
able surplus other than this at $36,825.47, there being 
a further reserve for life memberships of $40,000. 

During the year 609 members joined the institute in- 
cluding 46 who were reinstated, but 919 resigned, died 
or were suspended, leaving 8,818 members as against 
9,128 on Dec. 31, 1923. 

At luncheon served every day at noon the members 
met and renewed acquaintance. On Monday evening 
they were entertained at a smoker in the Café Savarin. 
That evening also the Industrial Relations Committee 
with the co-operation of the National Safety Council 
held an informal dinner in the Engineers’ Club followed 
by a discussion. On the evening of Tuesday the mem- 
bers attended a dance at the Engineering Societies’ 
Building. Wednesday evening was the occasion of the 
big banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria which was attended 


Loading a Car 


Eleven loaders 
like the one shown 
are used in the New 
Orient mine of the 
Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin 
Coal Co., described 
by George B. Har- 
rington in his in- 
stitute paper. By 
providing big cars 
for the reception of | 
handled 


the coal 
by the shovel the 


intervals between 
the placing of cars 
are made less fre- 
quent, The men 
are provided with 
electric cap lamps, 
as the mine is 
gaseous. The coal 
is from 6 to 12 ft. 
thick and 500 ft. 
below the surface. 


J 
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by 827, a high-water mark since the days when the 
annual banquet was held by a few members in a suite 
in the same hotel now serving as a “parlor, bedroom and 
bath.” 

W. L. Saunders was the genial toastmaster introduc- 
ing B. B. Thayer who presented, as chairman of the 
James Douglas Medal Committee, the award which it is 
the pleasure of that committee yearly to dispense. This 
year that distinction fell on William H. Bassett “for 


constructive research in copper and brass and other 


non-ferrous metals and for his contributions to the 
establishment of the present accepted high standards of 
quality.” Other speakers were William Kelly, retiring 
president; the Hon. Charles McCrea, minister of mines 
for the province of Ontario, Canada; Major General 
Charles P. Summerall, commanding the second corps 
area of the U. S. Army, and L. V. W. Reynders, the 
incoming president of the Institute. 
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On the final day, Feb. 19, a special train took the 
members to Lakehurst, N. J., where the hangar and 
airships of the U. S. Government were inspected. After 
luncheon Dr. R. B. Moore reviewed the development of 
helium production in a short address, following which 
the purification plant and the airship station were 
visited. A free air balloon was sent up with five officers 
as a special event for the edification of the Institute. 

This inadequately reports a meeting that considered 
matters of great interest to ferrous metallurgists, non- 
metallic mining engineers, non-ferrous metals investi- 
gators, petroleum experts and students of metal-mining 
and milling methods as well as to coal men. Nothing 
can be said for lack of space as to the continuous and 
generous entertainment afforded the visiting ladies by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. In the pages that follow will 
be detailed the discussions in which the interest of 
coal-mining men was mainly centered. 





Investigators Gradually Unfold Origin and 


Present Nature of Coal 


New Methods of Etching Coal by Acid or Fire Prove That Dull 
Coal Has Much the Same Woody Structure 


FTER all is said there is much 
agreement now as to the nature 

of coal. The British at first found no 
structure in the dull layers and be- 
lieved them to be an exudation or at 
least a concentration from coal of 
certain oxidized materials generically 
_zalled ulmins or humins. Now many 
have come to the American point of 
view as the result of Clarence A 
Seyler’s etchings of polished coal 
with green oxide of chromium which 
show clearly that even dull coal has 
‘woody structure. Reinhardt Thies- 
sen’s coal sections show the same 
fact in a somewhat less clear and con- 
vincing manner, but nevertheless do 
show evidence of such structure. 
Chemical investigation also shows 


as the Brighter Bands 


similar analysis. So it is now defi- 
nitely concluded that all the coal in 
the bed is peaty material. 

Tar is made from coal; however, 
no one would declare that it is coal 
or coke. It has exuded and separated 
from the coal under the influence of 
heat. It does not have the same 
structure as the material left behind. 
It is a different body. It was thought 
in like manner, not that dull coal re- 
sembled tar and had been separated 
under heat, but that it had an ex- 
istence as separate from true coal as 
tar is separate from the coke which 
is left when tar is extracted. Now, 
at last we know that all coal is 
directly derived from peaty material, 
no difference remains, and all we 


that dull coal and bright coal have a have left to quarrel about is a few 


paltry names. The British have 
termed dull coal, durain and bril- 
liant conchoidal coal, vitrain. These 
names are strange to our ears and 
being a simple people we prefer such 
euphonious words as ‘“anthraxylon” 
and “attritus.” There is no account- 
ing for tastes. 

As Mr. Seyler belatedly remarked, 
the British chose names deliberately 
which referred solely to outer mani- 
festations believing it was risky to 
prejudge the character of the mate- 
rial being named by using such words 
as Dr. Thiessen invented—anthraxy- 
lon meaning woody coal and attritus 
meaning forest waste, namely leaves, 
twigs, boughs, cones and the like. 
As Thiessen’s. judgment as to the 
character of the material was correct,. 





Coal Ball from Lancashire, England 


This shows a vertical slice made by means of a grinding lathe. 
The woody parts are remarkably well preserved. 


the illustrations of E. C. Jeffrey’s paper. 


the eons that have passed since this vegetable matter was de- 


posited have left it so little altered. 


This is one of 
It is remarkable that 


scope showing no dull matter, 
Cameron Colliery, Shamokin, Pa. 


Cross-Section of Brilliant Band in Coal 


The walls of the wood fibers, says H. G. Turner, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., in his paper, have been folded and collapsed, although not 
greatly fractured. The whole section is brilliant under the micro- 


From the lower part of bed No. 5, 
Magnified 140 diameters. 
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‘his nomenclature is now justified. 
He took his ground and with justice. 
However, now we have given them 
this new nomenclature of such a 
simple character what shall be said 
of them if they still continue to use 
such involved words as “durain, 
clarain, vitrain and fusain” and what 
shall be said of Seyler who uses 
“bogen?” We shall not wonder at 
them at all for what we know to be 
an “elevator” they persist in terming 
a “lift”? and what we call “rubbers” 
they insist in dubbing “galoshes.” 


Dr. WHITE DISCUSSES FUSAIN 


The “Coal and Coke Symposium” 
(misleading name) opened with an 
article presented by David White and 
entitled “Environmental Conditions 
of Deposition of Coal,’ but his re- 
marks about fusain absorbed almost 
the whole attention. These appeared 
in full on page 254 of the issue of Feb. 
12. Dr. White believes that at times 
the surface of the peat bog became 
exposed, that “the toxic decomposi- 
tion matter in the solution as con- 
centrated by evaporation impreg- 
nated and dried on the surface of 
pinnule, stem and wood fragment,” 
not only protecting them “for a time 
from weathering but by its insolu- 
bility and toxic composition leaving 
them protected from, and resistant 
to, the renewal of microbian action 
when the peat bog was again sub- 
merged and the decomposition of 
peat resumed.” 

E. C. Jeffrey, professor of plant 
morphology, at Harvard University, 
said that he could not agree with 
those who declared that the mat 
layers in coal represented a high 
degree of decomposition. Fusain, 
mother of coal or mineral charcoal, 
whatever it may be termed, shows 
more, rather than less, structure 
than glanz or bright coal. Mr. 
White, said Mr. Jeffrey, had changed 
his views. He used to declare that 
fusain was due to fungus in the 
wood. If that was so either the body 
of the fungus would be visible or 
else the holes where the fungus had 
been, whereas neither can be found 
showing that Mr. White had used 
good judgment in revising his con- 
tention. Only the proposition ad- 
vanced in his (Mr. Jeffrey’s) volume, 
entitled “Coal and _ Civilization’ 
would fit the case satisfactorily. In 
that book he had advanced the theory 
that fusain represented the charcoal 
resulting from forest or peat-bog 
fires. 

G. H. Ashley, state geologist of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., de- 
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clared that only wind action would 
account for the thin layers which 
spread over hundreds and thousands 
of square miles, some thickening ap- 
parently toward a shore. In con- 
trast with these we have some i- and 
3-in. bands. The blue band in Illi- 
nois is 6 in. thick. It is so regular 
that it is impossible to imagine it 
laid down by water currents which 
could not have caused so great a 
uniformity. The immense areas 
answer effectively in the negative all 
those who would ascribe the parting 
to deposition by water. 


DISPUTE ORIGIN OF ASHY BANDS 


Reinhardt Thiessen, research chem- 
ist, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., declared that the thin bands of 
ash were due to wind-borne deposits, 
probably arising from volcanic erup- 
tion. Many doubt this and deny 
that the ashy bands are of similar 
character to the discharge from vol- 
canoes. All the coals in Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania have been laid 
down in areas which were gradually 
sinking. Every now and again the 
moisture conditions would change, 
the beds be covered with water and 
the bogs would become areas of ac- 
tive growth so that the deposition of 
woody material would be resumed, 
until again the aqueous conditions 
would be restored once more. He 
has found evidences of this in every 
bed. Such aqueous conditions were 
doubtless generally caused by subsi- 
dence. 

S. W. Parr, professor of applied 
chemistry, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., declared that he had 
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analyzed thirty samples of the fusain 
of that state, not so much to ascer- 
tain the source of the material as 
the composition. If the fire theory 
is to be accepted we have to imagine 
a remarkable equality of partial 
combustion for the samples invari- 
ably show between 17 and 19 per 
cent of volatile matter. Normal 
mother of coal is low in ash which is 
hardly what we would expect as the 
result of the partial combustion of 
glanz coal which has the normal 
quantity of ash. Other mother of 
coal has as much as 25 per cent of 
ash, but this impurity is high in sul- 
phate and carbonate of lime. Even 
the very poorest mother of coal has 
had an infiltration of these impuri- 
ties, not native to the pure fusain. 
He was disposed therefore to give 
his vote to Dr. White. 


SILT THEORY DOUBTED 


D. B. Reger, assistant geologist, 
West Virginia Geological Survey, 
Morgantown, W. Va., said he did not 
believe in the silt theories of ash 
deposition. Water might, however, 
have silt in solution. When the 
water evaporated, the silt would be 
deposited leaving a comparatively 
uniform layer. W. A. Nelson, state 
geologist of Tennessee, Nashville, 
Tenn., said that some of the partings 
in coal seams have been found to be 
volcanic. The volcano, of course, 
would have to be a long way away or 
the deposit would not be uniform. 
In Ordovician measures the volcanic 
ash is found to cover immense areas. - 

Mr. Ashley said that the difficulty 
of ascribing the partings in the coal 
to volcanic origin lay in the number 
of these layers. They are found 
throughout the coal measures, in the 
flint clay of the Pottsvilles up to 
the Pittsburgh seam. Adjacent to 
swamp areas must have been desert 
regions over which the air might 
travel with speed, lifting dust and 
distributing it over the surrounding 
areas, though he did not know any 
regions thus being bespread today. 
Mr. Nelson said that he would not 
connect all partings with volcanic ac- 
tion but that many may be found 
of that character. 

Mr. Jeffrey added that a wide de- 
position of suspended matter might 
be accomplished without current if 
the dust was fine. After forest fires 
Lake Huron is often covered with 
charcoal. J. F. Kemp, professor of 
geology, Columbia University, New 
York City, remarked that a distinc- 
tion should be made between original 
and infiltrated material. Calamites 
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were present in large quantities in 
mother of coal which consequently 
contains a lot of silica. But the in- 
filtration must have been immense, 
‘and what occurred went to the porous 
sections such as mother of coal. 

E. S. Moore, professor of economic 
geology, University of Toronto, said 
that the low percentage of calcium 
carbonate suggested that there was 
not much evaporation. He believed 
that muddy water might have over- 
flowed something in nature re- 
sembling an artificial levee. If that 
had occurred a level body of sus- 
pended silt might be carried immense 
distances, laying down a continuous 
parting. 


VEGETATION PREVENTS EROSION 


Mr. Jeffrey said a common con- 
ception was that all parts of the 
world’s surface were constantly sub- 
ject to erosion. This is an error, for 
where vegetation exists there is no 
such wearing of the earth’s surface. 
Mr. Ashley referred to the beautiful 
display of mother of coal in the 
block coals of Indiana in which occur 
pockets in which may be as many as 
twelve separate layers to the inch. 
The topmost part of the seam is not 
block coal but ordinary “bituminous” 
coal and it goes over to the other 
basins. 

_ Mr. Reger declared that in order 

to create a uniform layer of ash the 
silt must be in the form of sus- 
pended matter. Evaporation, how- 
ever, may not be necessary to throw 
down the solids. Mr. Jeffrey declared 
that fusain was common in cannels 
and in oil shales both of which were 
laid down under water. Homer 
G. Turner, assistant professor of 
geology, Lehigh University, said that 
some fusain is so hard that it can- 
not be scratched with the thumb 
nail, other such matter shows a cell 
structure. Some is quite soft. In 
fact as to texture the fusain gradu- 
ated in appearance from an anthra- 
xylon to charcoal. Every evidence, 
said he, seems to point to the fact 
that fusain is peaty matter exposed 
to different chemical action rather 
than to forest fires. The great 
quantity of the material bears testi- 
mony to the same conclusion. 

Mr. White said that the Post- 
Devonian coals all contain fusain, 
sometimes only 4 mm. thick. In 
them is no trace of Calamariales or 
Equisetaceae. He adds that a sug- 
gestion might be made based on the 
presence of marine shells in coal. 
The swamps may have been sep- 
arated from the sea by a bank of 
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sand. Every now and then the 
water might rise and pass over the 
sand bank engulfing the peat bogs. 
Those who regard the numerous 
layers of impurity as too frequent 
to be the result of recurring volcanic 
eruptions need only to be reminded 
that within the short span of their 
own memory immense quantities of 
dust have been spread by volcanic 
action at Kilauea, Katmai and 
Martinique. 


EFFECTS OF PRESSURE ALONE 


Mr. Thiessen then introduced his 
paper “The Constitution of Coal. 
Part A—The Ingredient Material of 
Coals and the Biochemical Composi- 
tion of the Deposit at the Close of 
the Process of Sedimentation.” 
This paper, containing fifty pages 
contains much about plant chemis- 
try in relation to biochemical changes. 
A part has reference to plants which 
may or may not have had analogues, 
one would surmise, in carboniferous 
periods, such as currants, goose- 
berries, apples, pears, carrots, tur- 
nips, peas and beans. Interesting 
statements are that pressure alone, 
not pressure as resulting in heat has 
had its effect not only in consolida- 
tion of the coal or lignite but in its 
chemical actions and progress in 
rank from lignite to anthracite. Mr. 
Thiessen showed several illustrations 
of modern peat bogs and an imagina- 
tive one that strove to represent 
those of Carboniferous times. He 
remarked that this last, quite popu- 
lar with illustrators, showed most of 
the forms which were found in that 
era growing in juxtaposition. He 
had noted in modern bogs that the 
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vegetation consisted principally of 
certain kinds of trees and not of an 
extensive variety. A cypress bog is 
tenanted almost entirely by cypress. 
In his opinion the bogs of which 
coal was formed were the habitats 
of but one species. 

He declared that practically all 
coal was formed from peat in situ. 
Never had he found any coal that, in 
his opinion, was derived from drifted 
material. Mr. Thiessen said that 
peat grows only under wet condi- 
tions, that all the plant substances 
go into the bog and are subjected to 
a series of phases of decay which are 
(a) in the air completely above the 
water level but in relatively moist 
conditions (b) above the water level 
but covered with debris and (c) 
completely covered by both water and 
debris. In his opinion wood decay 
is accompanied by a rapid fall in 
the quantity of cellulose, whereas 
the lignon complex being far more 
resistant than the cellulose or not 
attacked at all, remains almost con- 
stant. Of the sound heartwood of 
Douglas fir, cellulose constitutes 
58.96 per cent. When partly rotten 
it has fallen to 41.66 per cent and 
when more completely rotted to 8.47 
per cent. As decay proceeds the 
cellulose disappears leaving finally 
little or nothing but the so-called 
humin, a product of the original 
lignin of the ligno-cellulose proper. 
Recent experiments with wood con- 
taining 60 per cent cellulose, after 
six months of rotting contained 26.8 
per cent; after one year, 10.90 per 
cent and after three years, 6.05 per 
cent. The lignon complex lost about 
3 per cent in three years and then 
remained constant. It must be re- 
membered, he adds, that wood con- 
tains a number of adventitious sub- 
stances, like fat and waxes. These 
are not attacked by organisms of de- 
cay as is shown in the ether extracts. 


PLANT STUDY NECESSARY 


In three years, said Mr. Thiessen 
in his discussion, cellulose is gone 
but lignin remains. The cellulose 
has been converted to glucose and 
fermentation has been set up as has 
been shown in the Madison Forest 
Products Laboratory. Mr. Thiessen 
said the student of the origin of coal 
must study the chemistry of plants 
and of decay. It must be remem- 
bered, he added, that fungi can no 
longer attack vegetation after the 
bog gets under water, bacteria must 
do the rest. Peat is as great a re- 
ducing agent as nascent hydrogen. 
Bacteria must have oxygen and in 
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obtaining it they rob the bog of 
that element producing charcoal. 

Mr. Jeffrey rose to the defense of 
his argument that the bogs had been 
charred at the surface by forest fires. 
He had found charred and uncharred 
branches intermingled. Why this 
should be, if the cause of the charring 
was bacteria he could not under- 
stand. In reply to Ralph H. Sweet- 
zer, Mr. Thiessen said that all 
fusain showed plant structure. None 
was what could be regarded as 
amorphous carbon. All decay, he 
added, was the same chemically 
whether by aerobic or anaerobic bac- 
teria. Both classes of organism re- 
quired oxygen, which they must get 
from some source in order to live. 


CHROMIC ACID ETCHING 


Clarence A. Seyler’s paper on the 
“Microstructure of Coal” was briefed 
by Mr. Thiessen. Mr. Seyler has de- 
vised a new method of preparing 
coal for the microscope. ‘‘The polish- 
ing is done, according to metallurgi- 
cal practice, by the use of a polish- 
ing machine and successively finer 
emery paper, followed by polishing 
on cloth moistened with a suspension 
of levigated green oxide of chromium 
and a final rubbing on “selvyt” 
(a cotton velvet polishing cloth) 
moistened with alcohol. The polished 
specimen is examined by reflected 
light with a % and 4 in. objective. 
Bituminous coals usually show con- 
siderable structure, and even anthra- 
cites show it faintly in places. The 
sample is then etched by immersion 
in a boiling solution made by adding 
10cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
to 30cc. of a saturated solution of 
chromic acid; enough water is then 
added to dissolve any precipitated 
chromic acid. The solution is boiled 
until chromic acid begins to sep- 
arate and the polished sample is then 
immersed in the liquid which is kept 
boiling for a few minutes. The 
sample is then removed, cooled, 
washed and dried and very slightly 
rubbed on selvyt moistened with 
alcohol. Anthracites require three 
to five minutes, bituminous coals 
usually less than one minute. The 
coal may be etched in stages.” 

Mr. Seyler asserts that cortical 
(bark) tissue can give rise to bright 
coal (anthraxylon). “I have,’ he 
says, “some flattened stems of 
Sigillaria and lepidodendron with a 
thin bright coaly layer marked by 
leaf bases and scars.” ‘Dull’ coal, 
he adds, “contains comminuted frag- 
ments of all sorts of tissue. Spore 
exines are frequently, but not always, 
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present. Dull coal, however, appears 
to exist in small quantity in Welsh 
anthracite. When it occurs, it is 
often called “anthracite cannel”’ or 
pitch-like coal, but it resembles can- 
nel only in appearance. If Thiessen 
is correct in attributing bright coal 
to larger fragments of wood (or per- 
haps one should say if this should 
be true of British coals) it has evi- 
dently an important bearing on the 
origin of anthracite.” 

Here again he gives evidence of 
the British idea that their anthra- 
cite is something different in origin 
to bituminous and not the same coal 
in a further stage of development. 
It is just possible that the dull coal 
may tend to become bright in the 
further process of carbonization 
though that is said not to be evi- 
dent in American anthracite. It 
might explain, however, why dull 
coal exists in small quantity in Welsh 
anthracite. It is to be noted that 
Seyler nowhere uses Dr. Marie 
Stopes’ expressions, ‘‘durain,’” “cla- 
rain” and “vitrain’” in his paper. 
Still one expression “bogen” that he 
uses troubles his American friends. 
Probably they feel that it gives evi- 
dence of a belief that some of the 
structure in the coal is mineral and 
not biological and that perhaps the 
parts thus converted are exudations, 
extractions or concentrations of the 
original substance. 


ARC OR BOGEN STRUCTURE 


He says, “Cellular fragments of a 
characteristic shape and disposition 
are frequently found, chiefly in 
fusain lenticles, but also embedded 
in bright coal and passing into it. 
The fragments are bounded by arcs 
or bows, and the linear arrange- 
ment is sometimes well marked. 
Such fragments are familiar to the 
petrologist, and structure of this 
kind is termed by Mugge ‘“bogen,” 
that is, “arc” structure. This struc- 
ture is highly characteristic of com- 
minuted vesicular or cellular rocks, 
such as lava, tuffs of basalt, etc.” 
All of this is anathema to our 
fundamentalists. No discussion fol- 
lowed the meager presentation of 
this paper except an indefinite ex- 
pression of disapproval of the word 
“bogen,” probably for the reason 
stated. Mr. Seyler did not arrive 
till the morning following, his ship 
having been delayed. 

Homer G. Turner, assistant pro- 
fessor of geology, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., then presented his 
paper on “The Microscopical Struc- 
ture of Anthracite,” describing his 
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method of etching highly polished 
coal by the flame of a blow pipe, the 
coal having been first heated to 220 
deg. C. to remove moisture and to 
obviate the splitting of the surface 
as the results of sudden heating dur- 
ing the etching process. Some coals 
that split badly when being etched 
must be immersed in clean dry sand 
with only the polished surface ex- 
posed, heated to about 300 deg. C., 
and etched in place using a blast 
lamp. The etched coal is studied 
with the metallographic microscope 
using vertical illumination from a 
carbon are. A good working objec- 
tive is one giving a magnification of 
from 120 to 200 diameters. 


FUSAIN MAKES CLEAVAGE 


“Mineral charcoal,” says Mr. 
Turner, “is abundant in almost all 
anthracite. Cleaving coal parallel to 
the banding exposes charcoal-covered 
surfaces in every specimen that 
shows distinct lamination. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to find a 
square inch of laminated coal: that 
does not show charcoal either in thin 
sheets or lenses. On the other 
hand, the varieties that are poorly 
laminated and almost uniform in 
luster contain little charcoal. 

“The absence of distinct lamina- 
tion is no doubt due, in part, to the 
paucity of dull charcoal. In addi- 
tion to the thin sheets of charcoal 
so commonly found in _ bedding 
planes, one finds occasional charcoal 
lenses several inches thick, composed 
of criss-crossing chips 2 cm. or more 
in length and 1 cm. in width. De- 
tached chips of these dimensions are 
also found with the coal bands 
warping around them. 

“Wood structure has been pre- 
served in most of them although it is 
absolutely lacking in the majority. 
The cells range from almost perfect 
forms to others that have been 
greatly flattened. Most of the bands 
seem to have been greatly com- 
pressed.” In fact, in some cases “the 
woody matter may be so flattened 
that it appears homogeneous. Most 
of the structureless bands will show 
wood grain on their sides and ends if 
examined through their length and 
width. It seems logical, therefore, to 
assume that the brilliant bands that 
are absolutely structureless are the 
result of extreme compression. Such 
structureless bands are not uncom- 
mon in certain English bituminous 
coals, where they have been named 
‘vitrain.’”’ The anthraxylon has at- 
trital fragments intermixed. 

Mr. Turner adds “‘As in bituminous 
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coal, the woody matter forms the 
largest part of the deposit. Aside 
from the pronounced woody lenses 
mentioned, small chips, single cells, 
small groups of cells and other 
woody products are found in the 
mass of debris designated here as 
bright coal.” 

As regards mineral charcoal Mr. 
Turner says that it may be so soft 
as to crumble in the fingers, the cells 
being thin or it may be so hard that 
it can just be scratched with the 
finger nail, owing to the thicker cell 
walls and component bright bands of 
hard coal material. Other fragments 
are too hard to be thus scratched. 
These may have been densified by in- 
filtration of products of vegetal de- 
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cay and further hardened by com- 
pression. 

“In the duller portions of the coal, 
carbonized fragments are also found 
having perfect cell structure with 
the cells filled with dull structureless 
material. The charcoal-like materials 
are similar in that they show almost 
perfect structure. This would sug- 
gest that they escaped the jelly stage 
of the other materials in the bed. 
Differences in thickness of cell walls 
and of cell filling may indicate dif- 
ferences either in stages of carboniza- 
tion or oxidation before burial, or in 
original composition, or in behavior 
after burial.” 

E. 8S. Moore said that microscopic 
study of the anthraxolite deposits of 
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Ontario had been started for the pur- 
pose of determining whether this 
mixture of bituminous matter and 
sandstone was a bitumen of mineral 
origin or a peat. E. C. Jeffrey said 
that we were in measurable sight of 
obtaining a cross section of anthra- 
cite for the microscope, but that 
etching methods were of value. 

Mr. Thiessen said that the work 
of making sections was not so bur- 
densome as it appeared. As many as 
eighteen could be made in a day. 
H. J. Rose remarked that mother of 
coal or mineral charcoal could be 
found in metallurgical coke and that 
the wood structure was just as plain 
as in the original coke. With Mr. 
Turner’s paper this session closed. 


New Methods Develop Better and Cheaper 


Ways of Mining Coal 


Engineers Hear Description of Six New Methods of Mining 
Pitching Coal and Details of New Illinois Mine With 


an Hourly 


NDER the chairmanship of C. M. 

Lingle, of the Buckeye Coal Co., 
Nemacolin, Pa., Henry H. Otto, min- 
ing engineer, Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., Lansford, Pa., on Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, presented a paper on “Ulti- 
mate Recovery from Anthracite 
Beds,” which was printed in last 
week’s issue of Coal Age, showing 
that though percentage of recovery 
has been greatly increased in recent 
years and much concern is shown 
about it, it is still much below what 
is desirable. In the northern 
region this is partly due to the 
presence of highly populated towns 
and to insufficient cover over beds 
underlying water and quicksands. 


Under Big Hoist 


Basement at New 
Orient hoist house 
containing control 
wiring and busbars 
for 4,000-hp. elec- 
trie cylindro-coni- 
cal hoist with a 
step-up’ type of 
Grim LOxiy ft. 
This machine has 
the Ilgner system 
of equalizatiom with 
a modification of 
the Ward-Leonard 
system of control, 
the details of which 


were based on spec- 
ifications and de- 


sign of the coal 
company’s engi- 
neers. 


Capacity Equivalent to 15,000 Tons 


In the other regions the coal pitches 
severely and makes the percentages 
of small sizes excessive. 

Rush N. Hosler, superintendent, 
coal mine section, Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, presented a paper. on 
“Schedule Rating of Coal Mines in 
Pennsylvania for Compensation In- 
surance Rates.” Mr. Hosler said 
that the schedule rating was more 
stringent in many particulars than 
the state mining law, for it pro- 
hibited the use of oil lamps in any 
mine, of open lights in any part of a 
gaseous mine, fuse firing and the 
pushing of cars by locomotives. It 
also requires the use of approved 


Daily 


electric lights by unofficial employees 
in gaseous mines, approved magneti- 
cally locked flame safety lamps for 
testing purposes, clearance at room- 
necks, and gives credit items for ad- 
ditional inspection of working places 
daily and for thorough and effective 
rock dusting. 

The schedules have two classes of 
items, one of which may be termed 
“moral” as reflecting on the morale 
of the operation. First-aid, mine- 
rescue facilities and telephones are 
examples of these. No one will deny 
the importance of providing these 
facilities, yet it is a difficult matter 
to measure their value by any cause 
analysis of accidents. 
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For this reason the values as- 
signed to these items are not the out- 
come of statistics but of the best 
judgment of the authors of the 
schedule. The saving in compensa- 
tion rate that they provide is suffi- 
cient in every case to encourage 
compliance with their terms. 

The second class of items are 
those that can and have been 
measured by comprehensive statis- 
tics, which are tabulated to show not 
only the nature of the injury, the 
place and cause of the accident, but 
its cost also. 


BASED ON 5-YEAR AVERAGE 


The aggregate cost of different 
classes of accidents, said Mr. Hos- 
ler, becomes the basis upon which 
the average rate for the ensuing year 
is predicated. To avoid too much 
fluctuation in rates from year to 
year it has been deemed wise to use 
as a basis a period of five years. The 
experience for that half decade pro- 
duces an average insurance rate in 
bituminous mining of $2.25 per $100 
of payroll. Some bituminous mines 
have a schedule rate as low as $1.35 
and others run as high as $3.50. Un- 
fortunately it is necessary to draw 
the line in making schedules. 

To illustrate, the designer and 
patentee of a frog for a mine turn- 
out or switch claims for its use ad- 
ditional safety. There is merit to 
his claim, but to require the use of 
another schedule item on the ground 
that it was safer than others and 
make a charge for its non-use could 
not be justified and would involve a 
large expense for the new switches 
without equivalent rate reduction 
being possible. 

No employer, Mr. Hosler stated, 
should be permitted to assume his 
own liability under the act unless 
qualified under the insurance laws of 
the state in the same manner as 
prescribed for insurance companies. 
If this were done, the schedule 
would be applied to all mines. That 
this would be a valuable provision, 
safety engineers agree. The greatest 
single factor in the interest of safety 
in our coal mines that could be intro- 


duced would be to extend the plan of 


schedule rating, as applied in Penn- 
sylvania, to all coal mines. 

In an address on the “Application 
of Gaussian Curves in the Mining In- 
dustry,” an article prepared by Hugh 
Archbald, of Philipsburg, Pa., graphs 
were shown giving the number of 
men having any given earning and 
output, a study which made at any 
mine, he said, might do much to in- 
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duce the company making it, to start 
an investigation that would stimu- 
late improvements in mining condi- 
tions. These, in turn, would be 
likely to lead to reduced discontent 
and lower labor turnover. The 
€urves would illustrate graphically 
either the inability of the employee 
to earn a full wage—whether by rea- 
son of his personal defect or the lack 
of opportunity—or his negligence 
and lack of effort. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, the meeting, under the 
chairmanship of Thomas H. Clagett, 
considered the article on “Systems of 
Coal Mining in Western Washing- 
ton,” by Simon H. Ash, superin- 
tendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Car- 
bonado, Wash. R. D. Hall, of New 
York City, briefly described the con- 
tent of the paper, part of which ap- 
pears in this week’s issue. Eli T. 
Conner said that regular anthracite 
methods introduced by a man from 
Pottsville, Pa., were being used when 
he visited the Washington mines 
some years back. Later slant chutes 
were introduced, and these had 
saved breakage. The coal when 
mined was not as large as was ob- 
tained in the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania, and the slant chute 
had been introduced so as to pre- 
serve the size of the coal as much 
as possible. He said that the Wash- 
ington method represented some- 
what of an advance over Pennsyl- 
vania practice. 


BREAKING PRECEDENTS 


J. S. Miller, of Lansford, Pa., pre- 
sented his own paper which described 
a “Method of Mining a Steeply 
Pitching Anthracite Bed by Suc- 
cessive Skips.” After detailing 
other methods that failed to produce 
good results he described a system 
of driving long slant .chutes about 
300 ft. long obliquely up the pitch 
so that the inclination is only 35 to 
45 deg. This done, slant chutes are 
driven off this chute also at an angle 
of 35 to 45 deg. When these latter 
chutes are about 16 ft. long they are 
turned straight up the pitch, but be- 
fore they have gone far they reach 
the long slant chute of another lift 
and then the pillars. are drawn. 
Measured along the gangway these 
long slant chutes are 130 ft. apart 
from center to center. In discuss- 
ing the paper later Mr. Miller said 
that he had not been able to com- 
pare the results of the old and new 
methods in the same gangway but 
in one roadway where the new 
method was used 75 per cent of pre- 
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pared sizes was obtained and in an- 
other where the old method prevailed 
but where the coal was quite similar, 
prepared sizes constituted only 51 
per cent of the whole product. 

H. H. Otto read an article on 
“Simultaneous First and Second 
Mining on Steep Pitches,” by Dever 
C. Ashmead, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
which describes an attempt to drive 
up breasts or chutes straight up the 
pitch and leave them full of coal ex- 
cept for the manway on either side, 
the surplus coal being dropped down 
the manway and loaded in the gang- 
way below. Then the pillar is re- 
moved from the bottom up, but here 
again the central space is left full of 
coal to support the roof. Finally 
when two breasts have been driven, 
one pillar removed and the third is 
about to be mined, then the coal 
stored in the first breast is drawn 
out. This method is in use at the 
Wanamie Colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


15,000 Tons DAILY? 


George B. Harrington described 
the New Orient mine, some illustra- 
tions of which appear in this article. 
This plant, which will be described 
later in Coal Age, has a capacity to 
produce 1,875 tons per hour, though 
Mr. Harrington modestly and cau- 
tiously veils that fact. He won’t 
even declare that it will produce 
12,000 tons in an eight-hour day, 
much less 15,000, so many are the 
misfortunes of model mines and of 
the second mines of any one com- 
pany in Illinois. and elsewhere. 

But it is designed on mammoth 
lines and all the coal will be hoisted 
up a single shaft in two large skips, © 
each of which will take 13 tons of 
coal at a lift. The cars carry 64 
tons each and not 8 tons as was, at 
one time, suggested. John A. 
Garcia, of Allen & Garcia, the con- 
tractors, read a discussion of the 
plant, laying stress on details of con- 
struction, and Graham Bright de- 
clared that great economies in power 
would have resulted from the use of 
16- instead of 13-ton skips, as with 
the heavier skip load the acceleration 
could have been greatly reduced ow- 
ing to the greater time available for 
each hoist. 

In discussing the article “Proper- 
ties of Liquid-Oxygen Explosives,” 
by G. St. J. Perrott, physical chem- 
ist, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., George S. Rice said that he 
could not see why it was introduced 
at a coal session, for liquid oxygen 
should not be used in a coal mine. 
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Surface Works at Burnett Mine, Pierce County, Washington 





Room-and-Pillar Work in Steeply Pitching 
Beds of Pierce County, Washington 


At Inclinations on Which Coal Will Run “Chutes”’ or Rooms Are Driven Straight 
Up Pitch—With Dips of Over 65 Deg. Chutes Are Angled to 
Reduce Inclination—Safety Provisions in Manways 


By S. H. ASH 


Superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Carbonado, Wash. 


ITH THE EXCEPTION of the Roslyn field, a 

small but important area on the eastern slope, 

the coal-mining districts of Washington are 
mainly west of the Cascade Mountains among the 
foothills of the slope, the lignite fields of Lewis and 
Thurston counties extending into the valleys west of the 
mountains. 

The coal fields of western Washington divide them- 
selves into three areas, the north, the middle and the 
south, the bituminous coal fields and most of the active 
operations being found largely in the middle area. 
The southern portion contains a large field of lignite. 
In the northern portion, mining is practically restricted 
to one mine, the Bellingham, which is working a sub- 
bituminous coal seam near the city of Bellingham. 

The degree of alteration that the coal of a particular 
field has undergone may be gaged roughly by the posi- 
tion of the field with reference to the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The lignites of Tenino, Tono, Mendota and Castle 
Rock, on the railway line connecting Seattle and Port- 





Norre—First part of article presented Feb. 17 to the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers and entitled, “Sys- 
tems of Coal Mining in Western Washington.” This article was 

resented as a thesis at the College of Mines, University of Wash- 
ngton in 1924. 


land, occur in a region of low relief, in which the 
Eocene coal measures have suffered only minor dis- 
turbances. Sub-bituminous coals occur in the foothills, 
as at Renton, Newcastle, and Bellingham. Coals high 
in fixed carbon are found nearer the mountains, where 
the measures have been sharply tilted and folded, as 
at Black Diamond and Carbonado. 

The two typical anthracite fields are located still 
higher, in the rugged mountains where outcrops appear 
both in deep gorges and on ridges at elevations ap- 
proaching 5,000 ft. At Carbonado is found the only 
semi-anthracite seam worked on a commercial basis. 
The occurrence of this seam in a region of bituminous 
coal is due to the nearness of an igneous sill, which has 
changed its character from bituminous to semi-anthra- 
cite. 

The coal-bearing rocks of Washington are of Eocene 
age and correspond, in time of deposition, with the 
lignites of the Dakotas, Montana, and Texas. In Wash- 
ington, however, mountain-building forces were active 


-in late Tertiary time; the measures were faulted on a 


large scale; intrusive agencies were active in some fields 
and much of the coal was changed in rank and structure. 
The surface of the various coal fields has in general 
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Fig. 1—Coal Areas, Northwestern Washington 


The character of the coal is determined by its nearness to the 


Mountains of which Mt. Rainier forms an outlier. The 
Alasouises to these mountains are high in fixed carbon as at 
Black Diamond and Carbonado. Those in the foothills as at 
Renton, Newcastle and Bellingham are sub-bituminous and those 
in a region of low relief as at Tenino, Tono, Mendota and Castle 
Rock are lignites. The Roslyn field is east of the mountains. 


a rugged contour. The covering of glacial material 
masks the continuity of the measures. Because of this, 
the fields have generally been subdivided arbitrarily, 
according to the county in which they occur; and re- 
ports on the coal areas of the state have been differen- 
tiated in this manner. 

All the coals contain foreign material in the form of 
partings or binders, the coal of Washington including 
more of such partings than that found in many other 
parts of the United States. The old swamps in which 
the coal was deposited were apparently subject to many 
floods which washed in mud and sand from the sur- 
rounding higher lands. These materials formed a 
shale, sandstone layer or parting in the coal bed, which 
detracts greatly from its value, for the partings must 
be removed before the coal can be marketed. Removal 
is generally difficult and expensive. On account of the 
heavy dips, this foreign material cannot be gobbed in 
the mine, but must be handled with the coal and elimi- 
nated at the cleaning plant. 

Based on the methods of mining, the state can be 
divided into two divisions. These are Kittitas, Thurs- 
ton, Lewis, and Whatcom counties, which will be desig- 
nated division 1, and King, Pierce, and Skagit counties, 
with a future development in Whatcom, called divi- 
sion 2. Under normal conditions the production of 
the two divisions is approximately equal. The condi- 
tions in division 1 cannot be regarded as unusual and 
the methods by which the coal is worked are similar 
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to those practiced in many parts of the United States 
and so need not be discussed here. As a whole the coal 
seams are flat and clean, the rock can be separated at 
the face and gobbed, and the roof is good. The work- 
ings of division 2 are in the pitching seams of the 
state, where everything between walls must be removed 
in mining, the rock and accompanying refuse being 
separated in cleaning plants on the surface. The walls, 
as a rule, are bad, and the methods of working are 
diversified. : 

The daily and yearly output per man in division 1. 
is greater than that in division 2; the payment of min- 
ers in the former is on the tonnage basis, whereas in 
the latter the men are paid mostly on a yardage basis. 
Practically all the coal in division 1 goes directly from 
mine wagons into the railroad cars, whereas all that 
of division 2 must be washed or prepared for the mar- 
ket. The coal of division 1 is used mainly by the rail- 
roads, whereas that of division 2 finds its market as a 
domestic fuel, for coke, gas plants, steamship, and 
miscellaneous trade. Although the production is smal- 
ler in division 2 than the other division, more men 
are employed, the ratio being roughly 3 to 2. To show 
those methods of mining that depart somewhat from 
the ordinary, mines have been selected that, because of 
physical conditions, present problems that are typical 
of the district. 

Pierce County Methods—The method of working 
steep seams about to be described is practiced, with 
slight modifications, in the different beds of the Pierce 
County coal measures, especially where explosive gas 
is likely to be met. In general, the method is always 
employed where gas is found and where the roof and 
bottom are troublesome. It is used on all dips where 
the coal will run, up to 65 deg.; whenever a dip exceeds 
65 to 70 deg. the working place becomes unsafe, and the 
bed is hard to work. In such cases, chutes are driven 
across the pitch to give an inclination of 45 to 50 deg. 
The coal is mined by the chute-and-pillar system, for 
the character of the walls is such that. mining by wide 
breasts is usually impracticable. The coals do not fire 
spontaneously. The seams worked by this method 
vary in thickness from 3 to 25 ft., although in Pierce 
County they do not reach the maximum thickness. 

The gangway, Fig. 2, which is the intake airway, 
and the counter gangway, which is the return airway, 
are driven parallel. The counter gangway is located 
up the pitch from the gangway, and the stumps are 
from 20 to 50 ft. thick. Chutes are driven 6 ft. wide 
from the gangway to the counter on 50-ft. centers, from 
which point they are driven 8 to 10 ft. wide up the 
pitch to the top of the block. Lifts are arranged so 
that the chutes will be about 400 ft. long. It has been 
found impracticable to make the pillars between cross- 
cuts over 50 ft. in length, although the law permits 
the crosscuts to be made so far apart as to give a 60-ft. 
pillar. The crosscuts vary in size from a hole just 
large enough for a man to crawl through to 6 ft. wide. 
On the gangway between every alternate chute, a “half 
chute” 6 ft. wide is driven from the main gangway to 
the counter gangway. Where much gas is encountered 
or conditions warrant such action, half chutes are 
driven between all the chutes. Each half chute is a 
traveling way between the gangway and the counter 
gangway, and from it access can be made to two chutes 
at all times. a 

As shown in Figs. 2 and 3, a board brattice is carried 
up the center of the chute from the counter gangway 





_ that point. 
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Fig. 2—Chute-and-Pillar System in Pierce County 


A brattice is run up the center of each ‘‘chute” or breast, and 
coal is kept at the foot of every chute so as to block the air at 


Wings are placed at each crosscut to protect the 


manway which is on the inby side of the brattice. Coal is mined 


by this method where the pitch is enough to insure its running 


and is 65 deg. or less. Above this inclination the system is modi- 
fied by running the chutes obliquely to the pitch. 


to the face, the inby compartment being used for a 
manway. The boards of this brattice are nailed on the 
side of the posts remote from the manway, these props 
being set from 2 to 4 ft. apart, depending on the char- 
acter of the walls. Hand rails are fastened to the props 


on the manway side, and steps on the bottom are made 
by placing a prop on the upper side of the brattice 


props, setting one end in a hitch in the rib. Often a 
ladder is laid on the floor of the manway and nailed to 


_ props, which are placed on the floor at regular intervals 
to be used for steps. 


The details of ventilation are shown in Fig. 2. The 


main ventilating fans are usually of the exhaust type, 


the main haulage roads being used as intake airways. 


In all mines where explosive gas is generated, the 
~ workmen use approved electric lamps. 


j 





The chute between the gangway and the counter 
gangway is always kept full of coal, thus preventing 
leakage of air from this source. At every crosscut and 
on the counter gangway, canvas curtains 2x2 ft. are 
hung in the brattice; access across the chutes can be 
made through these openings at all times. At each 
crosscut, wings are built of boards from the bottom 
to the roof on the manway side of the chute, starting at 
the chute brattice below the canvas curtain and extend- 
ing to a wing post set in the center and slightly back 
in the crosscut. These wings not only deflect the air 
into the crosscut, but prevent any coal from passing 
below the crosscut as it runs into the coal side through 
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Fig. 3—Pillar Drawing, Chute-and-Pillar Workings 


By cutting off the pillars at an angle the coal when it falls runs 
readily to the chute despite the fact that it may be some distance 
from it. Cogs have to be placed to protect the workman and his 


i working place, but by the use of spouts or wooden chutes the coal 
| ean be run nevertheless. 
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the canvas curtain. 
in the chute. 

Batteries or bulkheads are built at every alternate 
crosscut, and where necessary, at every crosscut, the 
chutes being kept full of coal. This not only arrests 
the coal and reduces breakage, but aids ventilation and 
makes it safe to pass from one chute to another through 
the crosscuts. A chute starter runs coal from the bat- 
teries when necessary. 

Much of the shooting is done on the solid, an opening 
shot being fired first. Holes are drilled with ordinary 
hand machines, which are either post or breast augers, 
although drills of the auger type, such as the Waugh 
“Ninety,” are finding favor where compressed air is 
available. Power drills are a distinct advantage, espe- 
cially in a thick seam or a high chute where it is diffi- 
cult to set up a post machine and where the coal is too 
hard for a breast auger. In some instances, half of the 
miner’s time is used in drilling and with the power 
augers this time can be reduced considerably. Com- 
pressed air in the place also aids ventilation. In most 
cases only one miner works in each chute. In one seam 
averaging 4 ft. and with a coal of average hardness, 
the rate of advance in 8-ft. chutes is 8 ft. per shift of 
8 hours. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the method of pillar drawing. 
Four chutes are usually driven to the level above before 
any beginning is made to withdraw the pillars in the 
preceding rooms, three of which pillars are usually be- 
ing removed at one time. They are attacked from their 
inby sides. In the illustration, which is typical of usual 
practice, pillar No. 30 is finished. Pillar No. 33 is just 
being attacked. When a pillar is to be drawn, the cross- 
cuts of the chute are well timbered and a cog, 1 as in 
pillar 33, is built on the under side of the upper 
gangway or crosscut as the case may be; often right up 
against the face or top of the workings. 

This cog is placed as close as possible to the inside 
rib of the chute. The corner A of the fourth block is 
then worked off and, as soon as space permits, a second 
cog 2 is placed 4 to 5 ft. from the first. A temporary 
battery of props is built above this cog to aid travel 
across the face and to prevent anything falling from 
above and injuring the men below or knocking out the 
props. The cogs and batteries are built of 6- or 7-ft. 
props, depending on the thickness of the seam. 

Attacking a block in this manner is called “taking 
off the angles.” The process is continued until half 
of the block is worked off, as in block 2 of pillar 31, 
leaving what is called the “tail.” The same course is 
pursued in the next block below, as in 1 of pillar 31, 
after which the tail or half of the block above is worked 
and run out. When a tail is to be run out, as shown 
in block 3 of pillar 32, part of which has been run out, 
the temporary battery above the cogs is replaced by 
spouts or wooden chutes. 

The coal is then run out between the cogs through 
the spouts, after which a permanent battery is placed 
above the cogs. In this way the pillars are drawn to 
the first block, from which only an angle is taken off as 
shown in pillar 30, and a cog and permanent stopping 
are placed in the chute neck. By working as shown, the 
roof breaks above the cog lines and is held up by the 
cogs. With good roof, 90 per cent of the coal is fre- 
quently recovered. 

The timber is cut on the surface, at the mines, the 
lagging being made of either split or sawn timber. 
Split lagging is best suited to use in gangways, under 


This protects the men traveling 
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Fig. 4—Another Part of Burnett Surface Works 


The illustration shows the piles of timber. The beds require 
large quantities of heavy posts, cross pieces and lagging, the 
transferring of which to the place where it is to be used being 
a job of some magnitude and difficulty owing to the steepness 
of the pitches. 


heavy ground, and in chute batteries or bulkheads. Or- 
dinarily, the gangway sets are made of heavy poles, 
set 6 ft. apart. They consist of two legs and a collar, 
above which split laggings must be placed to safeguard 
against the coal or shale roof. Ties are usually made 
of sawn lumber, the size and spacing varying with the 
gage of the track. 

Timber, where possible, is brought down from the 
surface to a gangway or top counter gangway above 
the active mine workings. Chutes are driven from the 
working level to this gangway, or top counter, and one 
of these is used as a timberway from which props are 
taken to all parts of the pitch. 


Posts HITCHED INTO MINE FLOOR 


On the pitch, props are set 8 ft. or more apart, 
depending on the walls, above which cap pieces are 
placed if the roof is bad, otherwise they are set in a 
hitch. They are slightly underset on the top or bottom, 
depending on which wall is apt to move ahead of the 
other; if the bottom is bad, sills are used. 

Where the mines are opened as slopes, the cars are 
raised or lowered by means of steam or electric hoists. 
In small mines, unbalanced or single-rope hoisting is 
used; but in the large operations, the partly balanced 
or two-rope hoisting system is common. The loads 
hauled vary according to the dip and size of the mine. 

The mine cars have a capacity of from 1- to 2-ton, 
and, except for short hauls where mules are used, the 
cars are hauled on the gangways by electric locomo- 
tives of either the trolley or storage-battery type. As 
the cars are loaded from the chutes on the gangway 
and as the coal spills more or less over the sides of the 
car, it has been found economical to place the drainage 
ditch on the hanging-wall side of the gangway. 

Where the chute-and-pillar system is used and the 
dip exceeds 65 deg., it is advisable in most instances to 
drive the chutes at an angle to the pitch rather than 
straight up it. The question then arises whether the 
crosscuts should be driven at right angles to the chutes, 
that is shall run at an angle to the strike or shall be 
driven on the strike of the seam. The general practice 
favors the level crosscut, whether the mine is gaseous 
or not. Probably the determining factor in working 
a steeply dipping seam is the distribution of timber 
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and material on the pitch, and this is greatly facilitated 
when the crosscuts are driven on the strike of the seam. 
Other advantages of the level crosscut are: Better 
escapeways for men in pillar drawing, better oppor- 
tunity to keep the places clear of gas, and greater ease 
in traveling. A disadvantage is the shoveling necessary 
when driving the crosscuts. 

The angle crosscut has the advantage in that when 
it is used no coal need be shoveled and that, if desired, 
the crosscuts can be used as chutes at any time, espe- 
cially when drawing the pillars. However, the cross- 
cuts must be well covered so that no coal runs into 
them. There are times when it is a distinct advantage 
to drive angle crosscuts even when the chutes or breasts 
are driven on the full pitch when the dip is less than 
65 deg. This will be described in a later article in 
detailing the system of working the Newcastle mine. 





For and Against Electric Strip Shovel — 


At a general meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the night of Feb. 17, the discussion 
of a paper on “Modern Excavating Machinery,” by 
W. W. Goetz of the Bucyrus Shovel Co., developed into 
a rather one-sided debate as to whether an electric or 
steam power unit is best suited for excavating shovels. 
Only five men, three of whom are electrical engineers, 
entered into the discussion. These three electrical men, 
including Mr. Goetz, were unanimous in the belief that 
electric drives would eventually supplant the steam 
plants on shovels where a reliable supply of electric 
power is available. 

They pointed to the advantages derived from the 
use of the Ward-Leonard system, consisting of a motor- 
generator set with which the voltage supplied to the 
armature of the drive motor can be economically 
adjusted to give varying speeds. They also laid em- 
phasis on the savings in labor and maintenance which 
the electric substation units mounted on the shovel 
provide. It was their opinion that in many cases 
electric power can be transmitted to the shovel at a cost 
less than that entailed in transporting coal thither 
and- that the electric shovel will even prove more 
economical in the stripping of coal beds. A comparison 
of the costs of two similar shovels, one operating by 
steam and the other by electricity under the same con- 
ditions, showed a saving in favor of the electric shovel 
of $12,000 in one year. Mr. Goetz claimed that this 
saving paid for the difference in the first cost of the two 
machines. Not only is the cost of attendance and re- 
pairs on the electric shovel less, but an increase in a 
day’s output is realized by the elimination of freeze- 
ups and other water troubles, not to mention those with 
the boilers. Mr. Goetz stated that nine out of every ten 
inquiries for shovels are in favor of the electric shovel. 

Mr. White who operates several steam shovels in clay 
pits near Pittsburgh drew out from Mr. Goetz the 
disadvantages of the electric shovel, which are: (1) 
The steam shovel cycle is faster than that of the electric 
shovel. (2) Although the steady pull of the bail rope 
on an electric shovel is greater than that on a steam 
shovel, the impact of the bucket of the latter on the 
material being loaded is greater. To loosen up tight 
material the steam shovel depends upon a succession 
of such impacts for its success rather than on a steady 
pull as in the case of an electric shovel. 
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Shifts in Production of Bituminous Coal in 1924 


Depression Set In with Adoption of Jacksonville Agreement and 
No District Entirely Escaped—In Elimination of High-Cost Mine 
Many Operations Were Hit—Prospects Brighten as Stocks Melt 


By F. G. Tryon, W. F. MCKENNEY AND 
R. M. MCKINNEY? 


enced severe depression. From the effects of the 

depression no district or mine entirely escaped, but 
they rested unequally upon individual mines and dis- 
tricts. It is time to examine the statistical record of 
the industry and take stock of the results. 

Such a stock taking is necessarily to a large extent 
a ehronicle of the effects of the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment, the outstanding event of 1924.. Technically the 
agreement did not become effective until April 1. 
Practically its influence dates from Feb. 18, 1924, the 
day of signature. As soon as the news was announced 
the wave of buying for storage in anticipation of a 
strike subsided and depression settled upon the market. 

Supporters of the agreement urged that it would 
“eliminate the high-cost mine.” That it has certainly 
tended to do. The wagon mines had closed some months 
before the agreement was signed. Wagon coal had 
disappeared from the market in May or June, 1923. 
What of the commercial mines? Light on their condi- 
tion is thrown by the weekly reports of the Geological 
Survey. Throughout the period before and since the 
agreement about 2,500 mines have reported each week 
to the Geological Survey. The mines included are sub- 
stantially the same from week to week and the reports 
are comparable. These are not wagon mines. They are 
commercial operations of some size, affiliated with an 
operators’ association, or large enough to maintain a 
permanent office force and to send in a report weekly 
to the Survey. Altogether, the 2,500 mines include 
about half of the output of the country. They may 
be taken as fairly representative of the commercial as 
distinct from the consumer-owned tonnage. 


I: 1924 the bituminous coal mining industry experi- 


OUTPUT LIMITED BY CAR SUPPLY 


In Fig. 1 each bar represents the condition of these 
2,500 mines for a typical week. The sections of the 
bar stand for the percentage of the total number of 
mines that were entirely idle in that week and the 
percentage that worked one day, two days, and so on 
up to six days, or full time. Let us pick up the story 
in October, 1922, just after the great strike. The 
market was then active. Prices were high and the 
railroad shopmen’s strike had created a transportation 
shortage, so that the factor limiting output in most 
districts was car supply. Under these circumstances 
practically all mines that could get cars were in opera- 
tion and only 4.2 per cent of the total mines reporting 
were idle. Another 8.8 per cent worked one day, 26 per 
cent worked two days, 25 per cent three days and so on 
to the group working six days, which constituted 13.1 
per cent of the total. 

The next bar shows the condition in the week of 
Feb. 17, 1923. The wage agreement had been renewed 
for another year, until the Coal Commission should have 


a@Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Geological 


Survey. 


completed its work, and the after effects of the strike 
of 1922 were rapidly disappearing. Demand was still 
active and the number of mines closed had increased 
but slightly. For the week in question it stood at 8.4 
per cent of the total. Production of the mines at work 
was limited chiefly by the available car supply, and few 
mines were able to get both cars and orders sufficient 
for full-time operation. As 1923 passed the market 
grew increasingly dull. More and more properties 
closed, with the result that in the week of Nov. 17 
32 per cent of all the mines reporting to the Survey 
were idle, a percentage almost four times as great as 
that in the preceding February. Not less significant 
than the increase in idle mines was an increase at the 
other end of the scale in the number of mines working 
full time. By November, 1923, 14.8 per cent were 
working practically at capacity, and this included a 
large share of the biggest mines. 

Thus, even before the Jacksonville agreement was 
signed a marked shift of business from high-cost to 
low-cost mines had begun. The tendency inherent in 
the existing wage agreement was clearly revealed in the 
last half of 1923. The renewal of the agreement for 
three years accelerated the tendency. A year ago, in 
the week ended Feb. 16, 1924, 30.2 per cent of all the 
mines were idle, but the number working full time had, 
significantly enough, increased to 18.4 per cent. At 
the worst of the depression in April, 1924, the per- 
centage of idle mines rose to 46.7, but many of these 
later reopened and by August the percentage idle had 
settled down at about 43.8. By this time the group of 
six-day mines had increased until it included 22.2 per 
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Fig. 1—Per Cent of Idle, Part-Time and Full-Time Mines 
in Nine Representative Weeks 


This chart is based solely on mines reporting Men to the 
U. S. Geological Survey, of which there are about 2,500. They 
represent about half the tonnage of the country. Though not 
complete the figures show the tren 
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Fig. 2—Comparing 1924 with 1920 Output 

This chart is based on the U. S. Geological Survey’s prelim- 
inary estimates for 1924 and its final figures for 1920. The av- 
erage for all mines in 1924 was 85 per cent of that in 1920. It 
will be seen from the illustration that Illinois mined in 1924 only 
76 per cent of what it produced in 1920, and Kentucky 126 per 
cent as much in 1924 as it did in the latter year. 
cent of the total. The last comparable record is for 
the week of Oct. 4, 1924. By this time the idle mines 
constituted 40.9 per cent and the group of six-day mines 
had risen to 27.4 per cent. 

The tendency to concentrate more and more of the 
available business in the low-cost mines, permitting 
them full-time operation, while others are closed en- 
tirely, is vividly disclosed by Fig. 1. The zone of idle 
mines at the left becomes greater as time goes on. 
The zone of full-time mines shown by the segment at 
the right also expands, and the intermediate classes, 
working part time, grow less and less important. Were 
this tendency to continue to the logical end, there would 
emerge only three groups of mines, those entirely closed, 
those working full time, and a small marginal group 
called upon occasionally to make up what the full-time 
mines could not supply. 

It is, of course, uncertain how many of the mines 
here shown as idle are in fact abandoned. In one sense 
no mine is abandoned until the iron rails and machinery 
have been pulled from it. As long as the equipment is 
there with a nucleus of a working force in the neigh- 
borhood, the mine remains an element in the potential 
producing capacity of the country. Bankruptcy does 
not certainly remove a property from the ranks of 
potential producers, for it may pass into the hands of 
another company. The owners of these mines them- 
selves cannot tell whether they are permanently out of 
business. A few months of attractive prices would find 
the majority of them back in the market. How many 
of them can endure twenty-six more months of the 
present condition is a different question. 


BUSINESS DIVERTED FROM UNION MINES 


The Jacksonville agreement has thus tended to close 
the high-cost mines. Whether the high cost was caused 
by difficult natural conditions—thin seams, faults and 
steep dips—or by great age of the workings, or by in- 
efficient management and an unwillingness to modernize 
equipment, the mines that closed were no doubt unfit 
to survive. But all too often the cause has been not 
inefficiency but the differential between union and non- 
union wage rates. The union fields, attempting to pay 
the 1920 scale, have lost business to the non-union fields, 
where reports indicate a return to the 1919 and some- 
times to the 1917 scale. 
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In every district some mines have closed and part 
of their business has gone to others in the same dis- 
trict. This is true of both union and non-union fields. 
Every district has reported its casualties, but in addi- 
tion there has been a marked shift in business from 
district to district. The Geological Survey’s prelimi- 
nary statistics of production for 1924 indicate clearly 
what has been going on. In Fig. 2 the output for 
certain of the principal States is shown as a percentage 
of the output for 1920. The year 1920 is a better 
standard of comparison than 1923 would be, for, as al- 
ready shown by Fig. 1, the shifting of business from 
high-cost to low-cost mines was well under way in the 
closing months of 1923. Comparison with 1923 there- 
fore will not show the full results of present competitive 
conditions, nor would 1922 or 1921, both abnormal years, 
serve as a standard. In 1920, on the other hand, all 
districts experienced lively demand. In 1920 the pres- 
ent level of union wage rates was set. In comparison 
with 1920 what did 1924 show? 

On the average, for the industry as a whole, produc- 
tion in 1924 fell 15 per cent short of 1920, and if all 
districts shared equally in the decline each would stand 
at 85 per cent of its 1920 mark. But it will be seen 
from Fig. 2 that the strong union states without excep- 
tion fall short of the 85 per cent line. Illinois and 
Indiana both stand at 76 per cent of their 1920 per- 
formance. Ohio and the tier of states from Iowa to 
Oklahoma stand at 64 per cent, and Michigan has 
dropped to 55 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTPUT SLUMPS 


Pennsylvania, which includes both union and non- 
union territory, produced 72 per cent as much in 1924 
as in 1920. Were the figures available by districts the 
comparative loss of the union territory might appear 
greater. 

In sharp contrast, the non-union states of the South 
did much better in 1924. In part their favorable show- 
ing is the result of a more rapid normal rate of increase. 
Be the explanation what it may, the fact is that the 
best available data indicate a production in Kentucky 
26 per cent greater than that in 1920. West Virginia 
was 22 per cent above 1920 and as the state contains 
some union mines the increase for the non-union por- 
tions alone doubtless was greater. The figure for Ala- 
bama is based on 1918, rather than 1920, for in 1920 
a long strike curtailed the output of the state, and to 
use it as a standard of comparison would make 1924 
seem unduly high. Even so, the state shows an increase 
of 2 per cent. 

Virginia, though falling slightly short of 1920, was 
still far above the average for the country. Tennessee 
and Maryland are included in the non-union group in 
the diagram, in spite of the fact that from some points 
of view they might be grouped under the heading 
“mixed.”’ So far as known in the Geological Survey, 
few operations in these two states were under contract 
to pay the union scale in 1924. They represent, how- 
ever, high-cost areas within the non-union region, areas 
of thinner coal and older workings. Their less favor- 
able showing proves that the same differentiation of 
business between high-cost and low-cost mines was go- 
ing on in the non-union fields themselves as between the 
union and non-union fields. 

Like estimates published by the Geological Survey 
in earlier years these estimates may be revised mate- 
rially when the final returns are complete. The revision 
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eeencon of Soft Coal in the United States in 1924 
Compared with 1920 





Estimated Increase or 

Produced Output in Decreasein Per Cent That 

in 1920 1924 1924 Output 

(Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) Was of 1920 
Mabama.......-. a 19,184,962 19,490,000. + 304,038 101.6 
Arkansas......- 2,103,596 1,300,000 — 803,596 61.8 
Colorad») 12,278,225 9,840,000 — 2,438,225 80.1 
Illinois 88,724,893 67,880,000 — 20,844,893 76.5 
Mapiana.<.<...... 29,350,585 22,340,000 — 7,010,585 76.1 
Towa.... 7'813,916 5,100,000 — 2,713,916 65.3 
Kansas. 5,926,408 4,150,000 — 1/776, 408 70 0 
Kentucky Bo: 690, 762 45,000,000 + 9,309,238 126.1 
Maryland...... . 4,065,239 1,720,000 -— 2,345,239 42.3 
Michigan....... ; 1,489,765 820,000 — 669,765 55.0 
Missouri....... : 5,369,565 3,140,000 — 2,229,565 SES) 
Montana. . 4,413,866 2,700,000 — _ 1,713,866 61.1 
New Mexico... e 3; 683, 440 2,550,000 — 1,133,440 69.2 
North Dakota.. 948, 625 1,090,000 + 141,375 114.9 
Ohio. “53 45, 878, 191 29,200,000 — 16,678,191 63.6 
Oklahom 4, 849,288 2,800,000 -— 2,049,288 DY 
eonsyive ania a (bit) 170, 607, 847 123,530,000 -— 47, 077, 847 72.4 
mannose. ,662,428 4,800,000 — | 862,428 72.0 
Texas. . 1,615,015 1,075,000  -— 540,015 66.6 
2 ot AS 6,005,199 4,460,000 — 1,545,199 74.2 
Virginia...... . . 11,378,606 10, 900,000  — 478,606 95.8 
Washington....... 3,757,093 Z} 400, 000 — 1,357,093 63.9 
West Virginia..... 89,97u,707 110, 000,000 + 20; 029,293 122.3 
Wyoming......... 9,630,271 6, 850, 000 — 2:780,271 Ziel 
Other states b..... 159,054 145,000 — 14,054 91.1 
Totalc......... 568,666,683 483,280,000 — 85,386,683 85.0 


(a) Because‘of the miners’ strike in Alabama in 1920, the figure of 1918 is used 
here as a better standard. 

ON ane Alaska, California, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and 
South Dakota 

() Total production in 1920. The column does not add to this figure because 
of -* of 1918 figure for Alabama. 


———————_ aa 


can hardly alter the general showing here made. The 
shift in favor of the non-union fields may prove to be 
less than the preliminary figures indicate. It may, on 
the other hand, prove to be greater. 

In some respects 1925 promises a larger demand for 
coal than 1924. The surplus stocks built up by con- 
sumers in anticipation of a strike in April last year 
have presumably been reduced to stable levels. The 
dullness of general business, which was particularly 
apparent in the steel industry from May to August, 
has been succeeded by a feeling of optimism. Compe- 
tition of fuel oil, severe in 1924, is already slackening. 
How much these factors may change the situation we 
venture no opinion. 


Speaker Suggests Anthracite Should Not 
Sleep on Its Problems 


The Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania held its twenty-eighth annual banquet Thursday 
evening, Feb. 19, at the Hotel Casey, Scranton, Pa., 
the toastmaster being E. J. Mehren, vice president of 
the McGraw-Hill Co. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Frederick Gehle, vice president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York. 
The other speakers were S. D. Dimmick, vice president 
of the Glen Alden Coal Co., the outgoing president of 
the Society, and J. W. White, of the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., who was lately elected president. 

According to the usual practice of the society of 
having speakers from both the engineering and banking 
professions, Mr. Mehren gave the engineering address 
of the evening. He dwelt on the growing competition of 
gas, oil, coke and bituminous coal. “Problems of com- 
petition,” he said, “‘were good for every industry. 
They are a stimulus to the ingenuity of man.” Indus- 
tries cannot afford to sleep in view of the ever-changing 
conditions of modern life. The gas industry, for 
instance, had suffered severely by supinely enduring 
all that public opinion and energetic electrical adver- 
tising placed upon it. The coal industry must ‘“mer- 
chandise” its product; it must help the dealer in selling; 
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it must aid the consumer in using it to the greatest 
efficiency. 

Although speaking on a far different subject than Mr. 
Mehren, there was a marked similarity in the keynote 
of the speech made by Mr. Gehle. Whereas, Mr. 
Mehren showed why the anthracite-producing com- 
panies should consider outside competition and public 
feeling; Mr. Gehle explained why the United States 
should become better acquainted with world markets 
and problems. From his personal experience and 
studies of the financial difficulties of European coun- 
tries, Mr. Gehle discussed stabilization of German cur- 
rency and the financial and industrial problems that 
confronted both Germany and France. He predicted 
that before long Germany would become the second 
leading industrial country of the world, standing second 
only to the United States. “If Germany is to pay her 
indemnities as outlined in the Dawes plan she must of 
necessity export her products to other countries., This 
in turn makes matters extremely difficult for France, 
which is now staggering under a debt greater than its 
national wealth.” 

Throughout his talk Mr. Gehle stressed the impor- 
tance of our taking an active and sympathetic interest 
in the affairs of the European countries because of the 
influence and effect of foreign problems on livelihood 
and welfare of the American people. 

Speaking of the present condition of the United 
States, Mr. Gehle declared that in recent years our 
country had changed from a debtor nation owing two 
billion dollars to a creditor nation to whom was owing 
sixteen billion dollars. Many of the out-of-town visitors 
to Scranton were the guests of the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
on Friday and visited several of its large mines. 


Igneous Action Cokes and Carbonizes Coal 


As a result of careful investigation of the coal beds 
of the Yampa River in northwestern Colorado, J. B. 
Eby, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in an article pre- 
sented at the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, Feb. 16-19, arrived 
at the following conclusions: 

“Analyses indicate that the effect of a 25-ft. dike 
on a coal bed, is limited, to a distance of about 15 ft. 
Megascopic examination of the bed fails to reveal an 
observable effect for a lateral distance of more than 
20 in. In a vertical direction, a sheet 75 ft. thick has 
affected coal up to an average of 80 ft. above the sheet. 
Analyses show that true anthracite is formed at least 
as far as 45 ft. above the sheet in this field and true 
semi-anthracite as far as 55 ft. above the sheet, 
provided the coals are not affected by dikes. It is also 
shown that a 200-ft. sheet or sill will alter to a true 
anthracite a low-rank coal occurring 26 ft. below it; 
and to a semi-anthracite a coal occurring 44 ft. be- 
low it.” 

The coals studied by Mr. Eby in his inquiries into 
contact metamorphism belong chiefly to the Mesaverde 
and Laramie formations. The Mesaverde seams, on the 
average, contain blocky low-rank bituminous coals; 
those of the Laramie formation, which are considerably 
younger, are of sub-bituminous rank. The coals of both 
formations in the northeastern part of the Yampa field ~ 
have been greatly affected by basalt intrusives, yielding 
all variations of carbonized coal from natural coke to 
the unaffected material. The igneous rock that directly 
affects the coal is a fine-grained olivine basalt. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Pressure for Federal Aid in 
Modifying Miners’ Wage Pact 
Is Without Result Thus Far 


Officials Hope Workers Will Take Initiative — Labor Leaders, Fearing 
Political Oblivion, Seek Horny-Handed Hero to Pull Chesnuts from 
Fire—Operators Who Decried Government Interference in Business 
Ready to Modify Stand—New England Placing Few Coal Contracts 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Despite the pressure being exerted 
there are no indications that the fed- 
eral government will call a conference 
to discuss the Jacksonville agreement 
or will take any other step looking to 
the relief of union operators and mine 
workers. It will be recalled that the 
administration was not represented at 
the Jacksonville conference. It is true 
that the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association was advised to “attend the 
conference and make every endeavor to 
set up a wage contract fair to both 
sides,” but there was no suggestion, 
implied or otherwise, as to whether the 
contract should be long or short, high 
or low. 

The representatives of the operators 
and the representatives of the mine 
workers sat in the conference with 
their eyes open. If they made a con- 
tract which has proved to be injurious 
to both parties to it, the feeling in 
Washington seems to be that the fed- 
eral government has no moral obliga- 
tion to attempt to extricate them from 
the predicament in which they find 
themselves. 


Each Waits for Other to Move 


In official circles the hope is ex- 
pressed that the initiative in this 
matter will be taken by the men. If 
the operators brought forward a formal 
proposal to lower the scale it would 
tend to crystallize sentiment against it 
among the workers. The men are ata 
great disadvantage, however, because 
their leaders will hesitate to move for 
fear of the political consequences which 
might be visited upon them. The prob- 
abilities are that it would be political 
suicide for a labor leader to sponsor a 
movement for the reduction of wages. 
It affords an opportunity which would 
be grasped quickly by aspirants for his 
place. For that reason the leaders in 
the United Mine Workers are looking 
around for some one to pull their chest- 
nuts out of the fire. They would like 
very much to have this act performed 
by some federal official. 


‘ 


While recent weeks have rung with 
operators’ protestation against govern- 
ment meddling in business, many of 
them now are advocating federal inter- 
vention in an effort to effect a wage 
reduction. It is quite evident that the 
mine workers have taken enough pun- 
ishment to convince them that it would 
be better to accept a reduction rather 
than continue to force the coal business 
to the non-union fields, to the per- 
manent detriment of themselves and 
their employers. 


Relief Seen in Freight Cuts 


There has been renewal of the talk 
that great relief would come to the 
sorely stricken union territory were 


‘freight rates from the Southern fields 


readjusted. Any rate changes, how- 
ever, within the range of probability 
mean only nickels and dimes a ton. 
Such changes easily could be offset by 
paring the labor cost. The capacity of 
the non-union fields, however, has 
grown to the point where they must 
have these Northern markets. They 
are not going to be taken away from 
them without a fight. 

It is this continuing expansion which 
has alarmed some observers. The 
present situation is causing the open- 
ing of many new non-union mines and 
is keeping in operation the inefficient 
mines in that territory. At the same 
time more and more of the efficient 
capacity of the union fields is being put 
out of business. While the 1924 figures 
are not available, the increase in the 
number of miners during the 1918-1923 
period was 15 per cent. Every time a 
man is added to the payroll the poten- 
tial capacity is increased. The output 
per man has grown rapidly as the in- 
dividual worker has been backed by 
more and more machinery. The devel- 


‘opment in that direction during the 


past two years has been startling. 

All of this expansion, however, has 
brought no great amount of reward to 
the non-union operators. They have 
competed so keenly among themselves 
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Virginian’s New Coal Pier 
Has Dress Rehearsal 


The new $3,000,000  self-trim- 
ming coal pier of the Virginian 
Railway at Sewalls Point, Hamp- 
ton Roads, dumped its first ton of 
coal Feb. 14, and officials announced 
that after certain readjustments of 
machinery the pier would be ready 


for business in about two weeks. 
Two cars of coal were dumped by 
the pier at the trial, and officials 
of the company pronounced the 


test entirely satisfactory. The 
pier will be opened after adjust- 
ments are made with a formal 
ceremony, to be attended by coal 
shippers and steamship men as 
well as a number of high railway 
officials. 





that few have much to show for all the 
hectic activity of the past year. More- 


over, the public is being educated to | 


expect coal at lower prices than are 
justified. This is paving the way for 
trouble when the day of reckoning 
comes. 

An idea of the demoralization exist- 
ing may be gained by the fact that 


New England is contracting for little — 


coal. 
Hampton Roads certain of finding all 


The boats come confidently into — 


the distress coal that they want. Cap- © 


tive mines, including those of the rail- 
roads, are shut down for the most part, 
and their owners are buying coal in the 
open market at much less than they 
can produce it in their own mines. 

The seriousness of the whole situa- 
tion is obvious to federal officials, but 
apparently they can see nothing in the 
situation which would justify their 
taking a hand. It is apparent that 
someone must do something soon or the 
Jacksonville agreement will wreck the 
whole industrial structure in the Cen- 
tral Competitive field. Operators and 
the union will be crushed in the collapse 
ty the public ultimately will pay the 
bill. 


Suit was filed in federal court at 
Columbus, Ohio, recently by E. F. 
McClure, of Kentucky, asking for the 
appointment of a receiver for the 
Alma-Thacker Fuel Co., with offices in 
the Huntington Bank Building, Co- 
lumbus. It is averred that the liabil- 
ities of the company total $115,000, of 
which $5,900 is owing to the plaintiff. 
The company is capitalized at $500,000 
and is engaged in producing and mar- 
keting coal. The company’s mines are 
in the Thacker field of West Virginia, 
Charles Cohenour is president. 
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Union Moves to Check Abuses 


Of Co-operative Mines 


The problem of co-operative op- 
eration of stock company mines, 
regarded by officials of the miners’ 
union as one of the most critical that 
has ever confronted the Ohio union, 
was discussed at the annual convention 
of district No. 6, United Mine Workers, 
recently. So serious is the situation, 
they declare, that if the spread of the 
system is not checked, disruption of the 
union threatens. A plan to halt the 
spread of the system, which involves 

e working of mines by union miners 
on shares, and in violation of union 
laws, was formulated. 

In banding together and working a 
mine co-operatively miners do not ob- 
serve union wages and rules and are 
thereby able to produce coal cheaper 
than mines employing union men, mine 
officials say. At present there is a fine 


‘of $50 only. 


A resolution was adopted providing 
that miners employed in co-operative 
mines would be barred from the union 
unless mine union officials were per- 
mitted to check the lease, examine the 


books and take such other steps as 


might be deemed necessary to maintain 
union working conditions. 





To test the responsibility of firms 
reconsigning coal the Kentucky Fuel 
Co., Cincinnati, was named in a suit 
filed in U. S. District Court, Feb..17, by 
the Detroit & Toledo Short Line R.R. 
The plaintiff asks for judgment of 
$1,134.78 alleged to be due as freight 
charges on reconsignments of five car- 
loads of coal. It is charged that the 
coal originally was consigned to 
Latonia, Ky., and then was reconsigned 
to Monroe, Mich. At that point the 
shipment was refused, it is charged. 
The railroad company said that it then 
sold the coal for $91.72, and there still 
is a balance of $1,134.78 due on the 
shipment. , 
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Steamer Takes 19,000-Ton 
Coal Cargo 


The American steamer Chilore, 
of the Ore Steamship Co., sailed 
from Hampton Roads Feb. 14 with 
19,792 tons of coal, the biggest 
cargo ever dumped there. The ves- 


sel got her cargo at the Lam- 
berts Point piers of the Norfolk 
& Western, approximately 10 hours 


being required to load her. She 

| drew 33 ft. of water forward and 
34.5 ft. aft when she sailed. The 
next highest cargo figure ever reg- 
istereed here was about 6,000 tons | 
less than the Chilore cargo. 





Complaint Against Coal Men 
In Midwest Dismisssed 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed without prejudice its com- 
plaint against the Illinois and Wis- 
consin Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and J. B. Sanborn & Co., pub- 
lisher of the Coal Dealers’ Blue Book, 
of Chicago, Illinois, because of lack of 
evidence to sustain the charges of the 
complaint. The complaint alleged un- 
fair methods of competition in the dis- 
tribution of coal by the members of 
the association, which is made up of 
retail coal dealers in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

Following is a complete list of re- 
spondents named in the commission’s 
order: Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, its officers and 
members; Russell H. Jones, president; 
R. B. Herring, first vice-president; 
C. S. Dodge, treasurer; I. L. Runyan, 
secretary, and W. H._ Baethke, 
W. J. Dambold, E. H. Keeler, A. H. 
Holcomb, R. S. Hunter, H. E. Eastman, 
J. H. Wall, F. A. Young, W. J. Baker, 
H. B. Gaines, R. C. Wagner, Jr., P. F. 
Irwin, W. S. Harwood, C. R. Burnton, 
J. V. Tapper, Joseph Rademacher, J. B. 
Sanborn & Co. 





Anthracite Output and Value by Counties 
In the Calendar Year 1923 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 


Cumberland, Lancaster and York a................ 
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a Counties producing dredge coal only. 


——Shipments-—~.  —Total production~ 


Gross Tons Value Gross Tons Value 
23,000 $49,000 42,000 $79,000 
2,509,000 14,847,000 2,830,000 15,696,000 
940,000 5,146,000 1,079,000 5,386,000 
76,000 71,000 113,000 100,000 
807,000 5,223,000 1,303,000 5,873,000 
16,861,000 114,842,000 18,446,000 119,417,000 
4000 41,000 : 42,000 
28,076,000 191,922,000 31,996,000 202,140,000 
5,249,000 32,720,000 6,197,000 34,376,000 
17,802,000 112,558,000 20,161,000 116,416,000 
281,000 1,913,000 294,000 1,978,000 
770,000 5,066,000 842,000 5,285,000 





73,428,000 $484,398,000 83,338,000 $506,788,000 


© The difference between shipment and production—9,910,000 gross tons, valved at $22,390,000—represents 


the ‘quantity sold to local consumers and used at the mines for power an 


eat. 


Anthracite Output in 1923 by Fields 
(In Gross Tons) 


Field 


EMMI PENIEIVINC IGM te, foe 2c sls. Pegaso 3's ie. trae 0 ope Soars 
BEEMCeEREN IAC lon pny fr de a Aakim sisjpereie be Oe 
ERE ieee tes ee ee caccsle ahh « date 
MIRE ENLPR Ea Soy Nn ATS yiie cicada aoeos 1858 ewLehen’ 





Breakers Washeries Dredges Total 
7,039,000 122,000 0 7,161,000 
16,548,000 1,019,000 194,000 17,761,000 
43,510,v00 1,859,000 28,000 45,397,000 
11,077,000 1,016,000 632,000 12,725,000 
294,000 0 0 294,000 
78,468,000 4,016,000 854,000 83,338,000 
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Fifty-One Miners Dead 
After Gas Explosion 
In Indiana Coal Mine 


A gas explosion which killed 51 men 
in the City Coal Co.’s Pure Seam mine 
at Sullivan, Ind., Feb. 20, was the 
worst mine blast in Indiana’s history. 
Seventeen bodies had been brought out 
by noon of the day after, but it was 
not until early Sunday that the last 
body had been recovered. The exact 
cause had not been determined by 
State Inspector Albert Dally and U. S. 
Bureau of Mines men under C. A. 
Herbert of the Vincennes rescue sta- 
tion but General Superintendent Ingle- 
man said it was supposed that gas 
has been ignited by open-flame lamps. 
Where the gas came from is a mistery, 
for the mine is in No. 5 coal and dis- 
tinctly not gaseous and the ventilation 
system, which was in good working 
order, is recognized as one of the most 
efficient in the state. A news story 
that a cutting machine broke into an 
adjoining abandoned working was not 
substantiated by early investigation. 

Elmer Davidson, the only miner in 
the explosion area who came out alive 
—a man who has been through two 
other blasts and says he is not going 
to give up mining—told the only story 
to which any value is attached. He 
was on a main entry coupling cars 
when a miner went by him remarking 
that a bad squeeze was starting in 
the third and fourth north side en- 
tries. About a minute later the ex- 
plosion occurred, leaving Davidson 
unconscious. He was the first man 
picked up by early rescuers. 

The blast started in the first fourth 
north off the main east entry and 
spread only to include the main east 
and 23 rooms. This indicates that the 
back suction from the vacuum behind 
the explosion snuffed out the flame. 
Coal dust may have participated but 
No. 5 dust is not highly flammable. 
This is supposed to account in part 
for the small spread. The mine does 
not use rock dust and there is no 
sprinkling to wet down dust. All lamps 
used in the mine are carbides, as in 
the rest of the state. 

The mine is two years old, well 
equipped electrically, employs about 
140 men, 122 of whom were in at the 
time of the explosion—10:45 a.m.—and 
is operated by the Walter Bledsoe in- 
terests, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

The compensation insurance on the 
City Coal Co. was carried in the Lynch 
Coal Operators Reciprocal Association, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. This is a reorgan- 
ization of the Indiana Coal Operators 
Reciprocal Exchange, of which Mr. 
Lynch has been the manager. 





The North American Co. reports 4 
coal saving of 329,000 tons in 1924 as 
the result of the increased operating 
efficiency of its public utilities. At the 
same time the output of electrical en- 
ergy gained 8.13 per cent over 1923. 
For the entire United States the Geo- 
logical Survey reports that 2.2 lb. of 
coal was burned during 1924 for each 
kilowatt hour of electricity produced. 
Against this the average for all the 
North American Co.’s_ stations was 
1.85 lb. 
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Kentucky May Get Many 
Miles of New Rail Line 


Kentucky will. see a lot of railroad 
building over the next year or so. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has announced 
plans for spending $2,000,000 in en- 
largement of yards and _ shops at 
Russell, Ky., a big junction point for 
handling coal coming out of the eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia fields. 

The Illinois Central R.R. is spending 
$6,000,000 at Paducah, Ky., on new 
shops, and will make it one of the big 
points on the system. r 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R., a 
third big coal carrier, according to pub- 


lished reports in the local press, quot- | 


ing W. L. Mapother, president, and J. R. 
Smiley, of the engineering department, 
is working steadily on eastern Ken- 
tucky surveys for tapping the Cum- 
berland Valley and eastern Kentucky 
divisions to the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio R.R., Mr. Mapother stating that 
reports to the effect that the survey 
was about completed, and the work to 
start shortly, were premature, as the 
surveys will take some time. The road 
plans to install heavy, permanent type 
of construction, with great care given 
to grades, curves, etc., in advance, to 
reduce divide pulling over the Cumber- 
land mountains. 

The Southern Ry., which wants to 
get into the coal-handling game in a 
larger way, is working steadily on a 
survey from Danville, Ky., to the 
Middlesboro (Ky.) district, which will 
tap into coal and timber properties in 
the southeastern Kentucky territory 
near Pineville and Harlan. 

The Louisville & Nashville lines also 
will tap much new coal land in the east- 
ern Kentucky section, around Hazard 
and Harlan. 

Owensboro interests also are trying 
to get an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permit for a new 89-mile road 
from Owensboro to Elnora, Ind., there 
tapping the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
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Power Is Basis of Industry 


Says Julius H. Barnes 


The potential possibility of in- 
dustry must inevitably rest upon 
power service, said Julius H. 
Barnes, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 





United States, in an address before 
the British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce at the Bankers’ Club, 
New York City, Feb. 17. 


“The coal supply of the world 
today will last for 20,000 years at 
the present rate of consumption,” 
said Mr. Barnes, “but the oil re- 
serves of the world will last for 
fifteen years, without allowing for 
any new discoveries. However, the 
immense source of hydroelectric 
energy in this country is rated at 
62,000,000 hp. and we have less 
than 10,000,000 hp. developed to- 


| day.” 


Paul road, giving a new outlet from 
western Kentucky to the Northwest. 
One of the troubles lies in the fact that 
there is now too much production avail- 
able, and new roads through rich coal 
fields will bring further developments 
and greater overproduction. 











Raymond Havemeyer Dies 


Raymond Havemeyer, vice-president 
of W. A. Marshall & Co., of New York 
City, died on Feb. 21 of pneumonia 
after a few days’ illness. Mr. Have- 
meyer was 41 years old and was the 
son of the late William F. Havemeyer 
and a grandson of former Mayor 
Havemeyer of New York City. He is 
survived by a widow, a_ brother, 
Arthur, and a sister, Mrs. William R. 
Willcox. 


The Mississippi River Commission, 
1006 McCall Building, Memphis, Tenn., 
will open bids March 7 (cir. 68) for 
15,000 tons of run of mine and 3,600 
tons of lump coal. 
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Rocky Mountain Institute in 
Live Three-Day Session 


The twentieth regular meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
was held at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., Feb. 16, 17, and 18, 1925. Mine 


safety and rock-dusting methods oc-. 


cupied much of this three-day session, 
the subjects presented and discussed 
ranging all the way from explosives to 
the testing of mine safety lamps. 

Among those presenting papers or 
addresses were the following: J. S. 
Pyeatt, J. H. Emrick, D. A. Stout, H. 
Peterson, Dr. Charles A. Lory, F. C. 
Miller, O. C. Irwin, Samuel Tescher, 
A. C. Watts, E. H. McCleary, W. J. 
Reid, John Crawford, W. D. Brennan, 
George B. Pryed (presenting a paper by 
Eugene McAuliffe), W. D. Ryan, F. P. 
Wood, B. W. Dyer, James Dalrymple, 
William Littlejohn, L. E. Norman, E. H. 
Denny and B. W. Snodgrass. 


Resolutions were adopted extending: 


sympathy to the relatives of the late 
George W. McNeil. Secretary Shubart 
announced the registration of 35 new 
members, 28 of whom are directly con- 
nected with the coal industry. The fol- 
lowing officers were then elected for the 
coming year: President, J. B. Marks, of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; vice- 
president for Colorado, H. H. Bubb, of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co.; 
vice-president for Utah, W. J. Reid, of 
the Lion Coal Co.; vice-president for 
Wyoming, Gomer Reese, of the Kem- 
merer Coal Co.; vice-president for 
New Mexico, William Moorehead of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., and_ secretary- 
treasurer, Benedict Shubart. 


Standardization in mining methods 
is going forward with increased activity 
under the procedure of the American 
engineering standards committee, it was 
announced in New York, Feb. 5. Out of 
twelve coal-mining codes discussed at 
a recent meeting, four codes have been. 
finally approved, as follows: For rock- 
dusting; for use of explosives in coal 
mines; safety in mine transportation 
and mine illumination. 





Revised Estimates isi Monthly Production of Soft Coal 


By States in 1924. 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 











State Jan, Feb. March April May June July 
Alabainalss . Ree ei 4 ee eee 1,972 1,768 1,679 1,332 1,346 1,294 1,352 
Arkangas>~ 2. oe © een 163 121 102 49 63 70 86 
Colorado. ;- teri Sane oe ee 1,161 845 854 690 648 543 588 
INinGisiAS: fs Re is bee eas ee 9,142 7,184 5,664 3,645 3,690 3,626 4,018 
Indians: cavcsn cepa eae eae 2,799 2,429 1,912 1,234 1,399 1,295 1,398 
TOMA vine was sures die REC ee ee 686 564 443 298 288 281 311 
Kangas ed. fois fo 9 eee ee eee 497 378 357 216 234 258 290 
Kentiuckyrse ee ARs ieee RTA 2 ee 4,345 4,057 3,651 2,840 2,992 2,928 3,206 
Maryland... \ciscnsiabissec net aie te ae ee 185 162 162 112 112 17 115 
Michigan (fa. ee ee eee oe Be by He 2 115 94 74 50 51 33 57 
Missouri:.§, 254. See ree -433 329 303 148 159 171 196 
Montana 398 Av. cna eee 392 273 213 164 138 113 135 
New Mexieor a a) 3 ea nen sane eee 270 205 204 187 182 176 186 
North Dakota........ wince dike apoietch iieve te: tie 156 109 87 63 56 46 52 
Ohio; Ais ks. 5) eee eee 3,305 Seis 2,624 1,843 2,001 1,889 1,966 
Oklahomag:s:...t-jmeceies. tte Ee tee 360 257 246 141 154 165 205 
Penna. (bit.)s  herin ce er ee eee 13,292 12,897 11,586 8,504 8,852 8,423 8,308 
Tennessee). iotor tite are nee Sen a 515 48 472 292 283 270 305 
Texas ee PRY, te ee ee ee 106 87 78 70 79 76 84 
Utah? p5ace emotes ee een ae 529 310 259 325 260 262 365 
Virginia:22 7 Ae oe ee be PE Stal eens 979 1,021 914 765 784 768 846 
Washinetonys 23/40 eee te ee 309 220 203 177 153 14] 154 
Wiest Virginia. nan ee: ce eee eee 9,857 9,763 8,569 6,823 7,936 8,142 8,696 
Weyoming..u cece eaten ee eee 884 583 585 423 375 334 393 
Other! States tv Davee oe ee eee 12 12 12 Le, 13 12 11 

Total bituminous production...........- 52,464 47,262 41,253 30,404 32,248 31,433 33,317 

a Complied by U.S. Geological Survey. Vstimates table the original estimates have been revised in 


of monthly production by states for the first 6 months 
of 1924 based on railroad shipments were published 
from time to time in the weekly coal report. In this 


accordance with later information and they have been 
corrected for the usual error, which in the past has 
averaged about 2 per cent. 











Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Total 
1,468 1,719 1,958 1,739 1,863 19,490 
101 138 149 113 145 1,300 
674 894 1,010 945 988 9,840 
4,663 6,227 6,894 5,869 7,258 67,880 
1,560 1,992 2,104 1,864 2,354 22,340 
325 436 499 43] 538 5,100 
315 382 435 363 425 4,150 
3537, 4,175 4,778 4,228 4,263 45,000 
124 140 157 153 18] 1,720 
57 62 86 60 81 820 
Avi 276 318 265 325 3,140 
162 216 284 287 323 2,700 
202 222 251 223 242 2,550 
55 77 117 132 140 1,090 
2,066 2,461 2,862 2,486 2,590 29,200 

217 263 292 231 269 2,80 
8,699 10,051- 11,550 9,963 11,405 123,530 
344 413 48 438 498 4,800 
10u 105 114 88 88 1,075 
386 380 44] 435 508 4,460 
875 942 1,067 954 985 10,900 

154 192 241 Ze 241 2,40 
9,101 OO 15nd 20 9,94] 9,737 110,000 
479 650 744 631 769 6,850 
1] 12 13 12 12 145 
35,892 42,340 48,373 42,066 46,228 483,280 
bo Includes Alaska, California, Georgia, Idaho, 


North Carolina, Oregon and South Dakota. 
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Bill Bans Trolley Tiscontduves 
In Anthracite Mines 


A bill providing for the protection of 
persons employed in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania by prohibiting 
the use of trolley locomotives in mines 
and requiring attendants at ventilating 
fans has been introduced in the State 
Senate at Harrisburg by Senator Asa 
K. DeWitt, Luzerne County. 

The bill provides that one year after 
the passage of the act it shall be unlaw- 
ful to use electric haulage locomotives 
operated by means of a trolley wire in 


any gaseous portion of an anthracite . 


mine except upon the intake receiving 
air fresh from the outside. 

A second section of the bill makes it 
unlawful. to operate any gaseous 
anthracite mine unless the ventilating 
fan used to supply air to the persons 
working in the mine shall be under the 
constant supervision and care of one 
attendant, if in the opinion of the mine 
inspector of the district the locations 
of the fans are such that the attendant 
ean readily detect any stoppage or re- 
duction in the speed of any of the fans. 

It is provided that any owner, oper- 
ator, superintendent or the agent or 
employee of any owner or operator who 
shall violate any of the provisions of 
the act or shall hinder or delay the 
officer in the performance of his duty 
in the enforcement of the act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not less than $100 
nor more than $200 or undergo im- 
prisonment of not less than two 
months, or both. 

Representative Charles A. Duddy, 
Luzerne, is the sponsor of a bill re- 
quiring the forwarding of miners’ cer- 
tificates to the Department of Mines 
as a safety measure for employees. 

This bill makes it the duty of each 
owner, operator or superintendent of 
an anthracite mine or colliery, or the 
agent or employee of the owner or 
operator or any person having in his 
possession or under his control the 
miner’s certificate of any person quali- 
fying the person to work as a miner, 
if the owner of the certificate is no 
longer employed in the mine or colliery 

‘and has failed to demand the return of 
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Boy Killed in Old Mine 
Playing “Collins in Cave” 


Frank Grankowsky, 13 years old, 
lost his life Feb. 16 at Barnesboro, 
Pa., while playing “Collins in the 
cave.” The boy was caught under 


a fall of rock and dirt in an aban- 
doned mine to which he had led 
companions on an “exploration.” 





The companions escaped and 
summoned aid. Rescuers dug for 
several hours before the crushed 
body was recovered. 





his certificate for a period to thirty 
days after the termination of employ- 
ment, or if his whereabouts is unknown, 
or the owner deceased, to forward im- 
mediately the miner’s certificate to the 
Secretary of Mines at Harrisburg. 
The Secretary must keep the certificate 
on file, except where he is satisfied of 
the death of the owner, in which case 
he will destroy the certificate. 

Failure to forward the certificate to 
the Secretary of Mines subjects the 
owner, operator or superintendent to a 
fine of $25 for each certificate not for- 
warded, and in default of payment he 
shall be committed to the county jail 
for one day for each dollar. 

Any person whose miner’s certificate 
has been forwarded to the Department 
of Mines may apply to the Secretary of 
Mines for the return of it, and upon 
proof of his identity the certificate 
shall be returned. 

A third section is as follows: 

“After the first day of July, 1925, no 
miner’s certificate shall be granted or 
issued by any miners’ examining board 
unless there is written or printed on 
each certificate the following: 

Notice—If this certificate is not demanded 
from the operator within thirty days after 
employment ceases, this certificate must be 
forwarded by the mine owner, operator, 
superintendent, agent or employee in 
possession or control thereof, to the De- 
partment of Mines at Harrisburg. In case 
the whereabouts of the owner of this cer- 
tificate is unknown or in case of his death 
the person in possession or control of this 
certificate must immediately forward the 
same to the Department of Mines at Harris- 


burg. Neglect or failure to carry out this 
notice involves a penalty.” 





Clearing the Way for Two Additional Loading Tracks 


The steam shovel is grading for two more tracks to this tipple at the No. 1 mine of 


the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 


subsidiary of the Milwaukee Coke & 


at Stanaford, W. Va. 


The company, which is a 


Gas Co., now has two loading tracks at this tipple 


ith the additional two tracks will load 4-in. lump, 2-in. egg, #-in. nut and slack. 
ae tipple was built about 25 years ago, but the first screening equipment was added 


aim 1922. 
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Utah Wants New Joint Plan 
With U. S. Bureau 


Negotiations have been opened by 
the State Industrial Commission of 
Utah for the renewal of the mine in- 
spection agreement between the com- 
mission and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
on a new basis. The present agree- 
ment, which the bureau desires to 
change, because, as stated in these 
columns recently, Washington com- 
plains that it is being blamed for 
shortcomings of the state inspection 
system, provides for inspectors and 
engineers of the bureau to act as state 
inspectors. It combines federal inspec- 
tion of coal mines operated under fed- 
eral lease with the regular state in- 
spection. . 

B. W. Dyer, district engineer of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has been head- 
ing both state and federal forces. Un- 
der the new agreement federal in- 
spectors will not act as state inspectors, 
but reports on inspections of federal 
leased properties will be available for 
the commission, and in consideration of 
this the state will continue to furnish 
office space, heat, light and telephone 
service to the federal officials. 

John Crawford has heretofore been 
the coal mining inspector of the state. 
He will be given one or two deputies, 
it is planned. O. F. McShane, chair- 
man of the commission, said the budget 
submitted by that body to Governor 
Dern provides for the necessary addi- 
tional funds. 





More Mines Go Open-Shop in 
Northern West Virginia 


Announcement recently made by 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, that there would be no 
wage reduction in so far as the union 
had anything to do with it, appears to 
have had an indirect effect in northern 
West Virginia in leading to resump- 
tion of operations at some plants on a 
non-union basis and in another in- 
stance to the suspension of operations 
at three mines operated by a company 
having an agreement with the union. 

The Chesapeake mine of the Fair- 
mont-Chicago Coal Co., at Barrackville. 
and the National mine of the National 
Fuel Co., at Brady, in Monongalia 
County, will be operated on a non- 
union basis. 

The Maryland Coal Co. of West Vir- 
ginia, of which J. W. Galloway of New 
York is president, has declared an 
open-shop policy and the large plant 
operated by the company at Wendel is 
now being operated independent of any 
agreement with the union. It also has 
been reported that the Blocky Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. would start, if it has 
not already done so, its 11 mines on 
an open-shop basis. 

When it became known that the 
Wendel mine was to be operated open 
shop more than 350 miners in the Gal- 
loaway district went on strike in 
sympathy with those miners at Wen- 
del who declined to work in an open- 
shop mine. One hundred miners at the 
Bear Mountain workings of the Blocky- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., with headquarters 


at Flemington and Galloaway, also 
walked out. 
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Plan ‘“‘Economic Study” 
To Aid Indiana Coal 


In order that a scientific survey and 
research may be made to develop the 
market for Indiana coal, a bill has been 
introduced in the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives to provide for an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 to be used by 
the Indiana University School of Com- 
merce and Finance in this research. Of 
this sum, $5,000 would be available 
each six months. The bill is said to be 
sponsored by Indiana operators and 
miners. 

It is proposed to have combustion 
tests run to find the relative effective- 
ness and final cost of various Indiana 
and foreign coals; investigations of 
boiler and furnace construction to 
ascertain standard types of construc- 
tion adapted to Indiana coals, storage 
tests to ascertain the feasibility of 
storage, thus possibly reducing sea- 
sonal fluctuation of production; the col- 
lection of records of the experience of 
successful users of Indiana coal and 
the ascertaining of the economic ad- 
vantage in actual practice of Indiana 
coal under right conditions of burning. 
The tests would be made under the 
direction of suitable scientists, engi- 
neers, statisticians and economists. 

The author of the bill pointed out 
that ordinarily from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons of coal used in Indiana 
each year comes from mines in other 
states, which, he said, means that from 
a third to a half of the Indiana market 
is lost. He said that at the present 
time more than 10,000 Indiana miners 
are idle and fully as many more are 
able to obtain work only on a part-time 
basis. He said a measure of this nature 
would help to restore production and 
not only would benefit miners and 
operators but the community at large 
by putting more than $2,000,000 of 
purchasing power into circulation. 


Coal To Replace Oil as Fuel 
On Baltimore Ships 


The use of four coal burning ships 
in place of oil burners on the Baltimore 
line of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was approved Feb. 18 by President 
L. C. Palmer, in accordance with the 
recommendation of R. T. Merrill, di- 
rector of the Baltimore district of the 
corporation. This approval is given 
on the basis of a maximum estimate of 
$100,000 as the cost of reconditioning 
the ships, which for several years have 
been in the “laid up” fleet. 

The substitution of coal for oil has 
been brought about because of the big 
fuel saving possible by the use of coai. 
Government engineers estimate ‘that 
the entire cost of placing the coal 
burners in condition will be recovered 
in less than 18 months through saving 
in fuel. It is predicted that several 
more oil burners will be retired from 
the Baltimore line in the near future 
and it is likely that consideration will 
be given to the increased use of coal 
burners on the three New York lines 
of the corporation. The ships of the 
Baltimore line operate to United King- 
dom ports, and when the four additional 
coal burners are put in shape there 
will be eleven coal burners on this line 
as against ten oil burners. 
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When Is a Conspiracy? 


What constitutes conspiracy be- 
tween coal dealers and their asso- 
ciation? The dealers are trying 









to find out during the progress of 
the hearing the Federal Trade 
Commission is giving the North- 
western Coal Dealers’ Service 
Bureau at Minneapolis. The hear- 
ing, which is on a coercion and 
conspiracy charge, started Feb. 17. 
The commission’s investigators in- 
troduced before Examiner John 
W. Addison a great stack of cor- 
respondence between the bureau 
and its members to prove price 
fixing. Among the “worst” was a 
letter from a Sioux City (Iowa) 
dealer asking how far dealers 
could go toward “trying to get 
together on prices and conditions 
of sale” and still be within the law. 
A letter from the bureau to a 
farmers’ elevator company, in 
reply to a similar inquiry said: 
“no retailer can afford to handle 
either hard or soft coal and expect 
to make money at a less figure 
than $1.16 to $1.22 a ton over and 
above the cost of the coal on track 
at destination, and if he is to exact 
a profit commensurate to _ the 
amount of his investment, book 
accounts, cost of handling, salaries, 
ete., he ought to get at least $1.50 
to $1.75 per ton on hard coal and 
from $1.50 to $2 per ton gross 
profit on soft coal. We give you 
this information as the result of 
the investigations we have made 
covering 2,500 retail yards.” 








At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American State Geologists 
held in Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 29 to 31, the 
following officers were elected for 1925: 
President, Wilbur A. Nelson, State Geo- 
logist of Tennessee; Secretary, M. M. 
Leighton, State Geologist of Illinois; 
Member of Executive Committee, E. W. 
Mathews, State Geologist of Maryland. 
A memorial to the President of the 
United States requesting liberal sup- 
port to scientific work was presented 
in person by the new president. 
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Domestic Oil Heating 
Meets Another Snag 


The recent cold wave brought home > 
to many residents of the cities of the 
Middle-West the folly of placing re- 
liance upon oil as fuel for domestic 
heating. In addition to all the constant 
dangers involved such as flooding the 
cellar, fires and inability to obtain the 
necessary grade of oil, two new sources 
of difficulty directly related to the in- 
clement weather made _ themselves 
prominent. 

Ordinarily, domestic consumers of oil 
are equpped with approximately a 
week’s supply. As a result of the 
heavy snow and inclement weather, de- 
liveries of oil became impossible and 
many householders found themselves 
deprived of their fuel supply, and, if 
they had no other means of heating, 
were obliged to close their houses and 
seek warmer habitations. 

Still ‘more widespread was the inter- 
ference with the operation of the heat- 
ing plant as an indirect result of stormy 
weather. Nearly all domestic oil- 
heating appliances involve the use of 
electricity in driving the pumps to 
spray the oil. In many places the 
heavy storms broke down wires or 
otherwise interfered with the opera- 
tion of electric public utilities, and 
householders were deprived of the 
power necessary to run their furnaces. 
Whatever caused the shutdown of the 
furnace, whether the lack of oil or lack 
of electric power, the result for the 
unfortunate dependents upon oil-gen- 
erated heat was the same. At the very 
time when climatic conditions imposed 
the utmost need for adequate heat, 
their oil-heating plants failed them. 

This is a possibility which should he 
given careful consideration by all resi- 
dents of sections of the country in ~ 
which inclement weather is likely to 
prevail before they abandon the use of 
coal. These, among other considera- 
tions, have led a large builder of apart- 
ments and homes in an Eastern city to 
cease installing oil-burning equipment 
in the residences built by him, on the 
ground that oil for domestic heating is 
a “shattered dream.” 





Blacksmith Shop of Phelps-Dodge Corporation at Dawson, N. M. 


Like most of the buildings erected by this corporation at its metal and coal mines, 
this blacksmith shop is of brick. Large and high windows make a cheerful interior. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


-Are-Welding Cuts Cost of Making 


Armature-Bearing Puller 


An interesting application of arc 
welding was seen recently in the cen- 
tral repair shop of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., at Holden, W. Va. This 
work was the welding of a standard 
l-in. hexagonal nut onto a #-in. 
plate to form the body of an arma- 
ture-bearing puller. 

The necessity for making a num- 
ber of new bearing pullers arose 
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Same Effect as a Thicker Plate 


Tapping the 34-in. plate would not give 
sufficient threads for the strength required. 
A standard 1-in. hexagonal nut welded to 
the plate-is the solution. 


when the company adopted a new 
type of ball bearing and housing as 
standard for the armatures of its 
mining machines. The old type 
puller formerly used did not have a 
plate sufficiently large that it could be 
redrilled with three holes instead of 
four and thus adapted for pulling the 
new bearings. To get around the 
difficulty of having to use heavy 
stock for making the new type plate 
the combination of a standard tapped 
nut and a 3-in. plate was used. The 
nut was faced on one side so as to 
make the center-screw stand ex- 
actly perpendicular to the plate, and 
then the nut was electrically welded 
to the plate. 

Because a number of these pullers 
was required, one or more for each 
mine, several for the shop and a 
few for stock, a considerable saving 
was made by the aforementioned 
method rather than by turning the 
plates out of heavy material and then 
threading for the center-screw. 





Cost of Cleaner Reduced 
By Assembly of Parts 


Those who have had experience in 
cleaning windings of electrical equip- 
ment know that it takes a surpris- 
ingly strong blast of air to dislodge 
the dirt which accumulates at cer- 
tain points, for instance underneath 
the coil ends of a rotary converter 
armature. The strongest blast of 
air which can be obtained from the 
ordinary hand bellows will have no 
effect on the dirt which becomes 
packed by centrifugal force. 

Most electrical men realize the 
need of a compressor for cleaning 
equipment in mine substations but 
they often have trouble in persuad- 
ing the management to spend the 

_ money necessary to obtain a direct- 
connected outfit such as is the most 
convenient to purchase and install. 
The illustration shows an assem- 


bled outfit which for several years 
has served the purpose very well and 
yet which cost about one-third the 
amount which is ordinarily spent for 
such equipment. 


ASSEMBLED OUTFIT 


The photograph was taken in a 
300-kw. synchronous converter sub- 
station of the Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., at Stanaford, W. Va. 
This compressor outfit includes the 
following items: a 1-hp. single-phase 
repulsion type induction motor; end- 
less leather belt; a 3 x 4-in. air- 
cooled vertical compressor, rated 350 
r.p.m., 5.59 cu.ft. per minute; an 
air receiver, 16 x 60 in. tested for 
150-lb. pressure, automatic pressure 
switch for starting and stopping the 
motor so as to maintain a receiver 
pressure of between 40 and 60 lb. per 
sq.in.; and miscellaneous fittings 
such as a check valve, gage, safety 
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And Mechanical Men 








Lacks Style But Does the Work 


The cost of installing air compressors for 


cleaning converters was held down to a 
small amount by purchasing the various 
parts and assembling them at the mine. 
Direct-connected outfits are most satisfac- 
tory but in thise case the cost was pro- 
hibitive. 

valve, hose and nozzle. The various 
parts were purchased from several 
manufacturers and assembled as a 
unit on a short length of 3-in. plank. 
The total cost of such an outfit is 


approximately $210. 
40 To 60 LB. PRESSURE USED 


A pressure between 40 and 60 lb. 
is used because at least this amount 
is necessary to dislodge the dust and 
yet is not likely to tear the insula- 
tion as has been done by the use of 
100- to 120-lb. air pressure. More- 
over because the inspection of air 
receivers is often neglected, the use 
of the lower pressure is advantageous 
from the standpoint of safety. 


Building a Conveyor Pulley 
When Break Occurs 


It is seldom that the pulley at 
either the head or the tail end of a 
belt conveyor fails. When such a 
contingency arises, however, if the 
quantity of coal carried by the con- 
veyor is large the pulley must be 
repaired quickly. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a pulley of this kind, not yet 
completed, built up in the shops of a 
large coal mining company. The con- 
veyor in which this pulley will be 
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used is 36 in. wide and carries the en- 
tire output of a large mine from the 
dump to the tipple. When the origi- 
nal pulley failed therefore it was 
necessary that a new one be substi- 
tuted without delay. 

This pulley is 36 in. in diameter 
and has a 38-in. face. The two hubs 
are of mild steel forged from an old 
locomotive axle, after which they 
were turned up’ and bored. The 
“spiders” were made from §{-in. steel 
plate, cut to size and the holes cut 
through them with an oxyacetylene 
torch. They are riveted to the hubs. 
The face or rim of the pulley is made 
of 4-in. plate curved or bent to shape 
and the edges where they met welded, 
also with the oxyacetylene torch. 
The rim is fastened to the spiders by 
means of #{xl4-in. strap angles or 
knees, each leg of which is 4 in. long. 
These were riveted to both rim and 
spider and then welded along the 
edges. The outer edge of the rim 
is reinforced on the inside by means 
of a #x43-in. strap, patch-bolted and 
welded to the rim in a manner some- 
what similar to that employed on 
the knees. 


SAVED TIME AND MONEY 


When all patch bolting, welding 
and riveting is finished the entire 
face and edges of this pulley will be 
turned and trued up in a lathe. Mak- 
ing this pulley in this manner saved 
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three weeks of the time that would 
have been required for getting a new 
one from the factory. Furthermore, 
comparison of the cost of manufac- 
ture of this built-up pulley with the 
price quoted for a new one made of 
cast iron showed a difference of 
$17.14 in favor of the home-made 
product. This balance is independent 
of all freight and delivery charges. 


Babbitt-Melting Salamander 
Made in Shops 


Babbitt metal is frequently used in 
fairly large quantities at the mines, 
not only in the shops but also in 
making repairs to machinery about 
the works. This metal usually is 
melted with little difficulty, but if 
proper means are provided it can be 
handled and used with greater ad- 
vantage. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a device which, for lack of a 
better name, has been ealled a 
“pbabbitt salamander.” It was made 
in the shops of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va., 
and has long been used by the shop 
force. In fact it has been used so 
long that, as may be seen, it is be- 
ginning to shows unmistakable signs 
of age. The salamander pictured 
was made from plate bent to a cir- 
cular shape, but a piece of old pipe 
3 to 6 in. larger in diameter than the 





Partly Completed Pulley on Shop Floor 


st metal whatever enters into its construc- 
tion there is small danger of its ever break 
ing through wear or rough usage. 


This pulley is built up of several pieces 
of mild steel securely riveted, patch bolted 
and welded together. Inasmuch as no ca 
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Still in Use Though Much Worn 


This shows the babbitt-melting sala- 
mander as it now appears after years of 
usefulness. This piece of equipment was 
built from odds and ends in the shops 
where it has long been used and has paid 
for itself many times over by its conveni- 
ence and utility. With bars through the 
side hooks two men can carry it anywhere 
even though it is red hot. 
babbitt pot to be used would answer 
the purpose equally well if not better. 

A grate is formed at the bottom of 
such a salamander by passing parallel 
rods through the pipe or by riveting 
in strap knees or angles upon which 
a circular piece of old screen plate 
may rest. These knees may also 
serve as legs, as here shown. A 
strap-iron bail spans the top of this 
furnace. This is fitted with a series 
of slant notches to support the bar 
from which the babbitt kettle is 
hung. This bar is provided with a 
kink or depression at its center from 


which the babbitt pot is suspended. 


KETTLE HEIGHT ADJUSTABLE 


Coke is used as a fuel in this 
salamander and natural draft only 
is supplied. This generates ample 
heat to melt the babbitt. After melt- 
ing, the kettle may be readily lifted 
off and carried to any desired point 
by two men, one on either end of the 
rod. If the quantity of metal in the 
pot exceeds that required for any 
one babbitting jog but more will be 
wanted within a reasonable length 
of time, the pot may be returned to 
the salamander but hung at such a 
height as merely to keep the metal 
molten until it is again needed. 
Naturally this salamander lends it- 
self equally well to both the lining of 
bearings with anti-friction metal and 
the lead calking of joints in bell and 
spigot pipe, as well as other opera- 
tions requiring the use of a low- 
fusing metal. 
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Weak reudeneyi in Soft-Coal Market ‘ee 
As Mild Weather Lingers 


Everything, especially the weather, is making it too 
hot for the bituminous coal trade. Last week’s halt 
in the downward tendency was only temporary, for with 
the almost general prevalence of unseasonably warm 
weather the market has again weakened to such an 
extent that the trade is in the dumps. Selling of 
distress coal at sacrifice prices is common. Domestic 
business is so slow in the Middle West that those sizes 
have backed up all around, causing a further curtail- 
ment in working time. While this has caused a nominal 
improvement in screenings it has not been sufficient to 
make it worth while to crush lump. Steam coal is mov- 
ing in only moderate volume and competition is so keen 
that nobody is making any money. In some of the 
Illinois fields the working time is so curtailed that 
miners are leaving for west Kentucky non-union fields. 

Conditions in Kentucky markets have not improved 
to any appreciable extent, plenty of unsold coal clutter- 
ing the tracks at mines, although production has been 
cut down. A good-deal of coal is being offered in 
eastern Kentucky at less than market figures, though 
Screenings are a little stiffer. Reduced demand and 
lower prices for smokeless in the West have caused a 
decline in output to about 900,000 tons a week in the 
smokeless fields. West Virginia high-volatile coals are 
in even worse shape, as demand is far below output. 

Trade is quite brisk in Duluth, a taste of cold weather 
having revived interest. A revised price circular just 
issued shows strength in quotations, especially in 
screenings, and no cuts are expected any time soon. 


Gloom Lifts a Little in Ohio 


The atmosphere of the Cincinnati trade is of a 
slightly lighter shade of blue, for though there are no 
signs of anything approaching vim in the market, 
“bargain” sales are less numerous, due to a letup in 
the volume of coal from the mines that threatened to 


bury everyone. Conditions in Columbus and eastern 
Ohio continue to be practically comatose. The Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo markets are stagnant. 

Demand in New England is holding up sufficiently 
to maintain prices, a gradual improvement being noted. 
The volume of business is still relatively small, how- 
ever, and there is no immediate likelihood of quotations 
going higher. The trade at New York and Philadel- 
phia is quiet, contracting being on a small scale. 
Though mild weather has taken most of the zip out of 
domestic business at Birmingham, the steam trade con- 
tinues slowly but surely to expand. 


Anthracite Market Lifeless 

The continuance of extremely mild temperature has 
taken all the life out of the hard-coal trade, demand 
having petered out to hand-to-mouth ordering. Chest- 
nut still has the best call, followed by nut, but egg 
is in fair request and occasional orders for broken are 
coming in. Pea is slow. Steam sizes are in fair shape, 
barley leading in demand, though the one company 
making birdseye notes considerable activity in that size 
on contracts. Some of the smaller mines have closed 
because of lack of orders. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
slipped slightly, standing on Feb. 23 at slightly under 
$1.68, the corresponding price being $2.03. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended Feb. 19 totaled 424,295 net tons, 
compared with 324,260 tons in the previous week. 

Production of bituminous coal, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, continued to decline during the week 
ended Feb. 14, when the output was estimated at 9,745,- 
000 net tons, compared with 10,910,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week, as shown by revised figures. Anthracite 
output in the week ended Feb. 14 was 1,824,000 net tons, 
compared with 1,909,000 tons in the week ended Feb. 7. 
























Estimates of Production 
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(a) Revised since lant report. (6) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 


ize number of days in the two years. 





Midwest Is In the Dumps 


The bottom has sunk low indeed beneath the coal trade 
of the Midwest. Domestic business is slow even at the ex- 
ceedingly low prevailing prices. This has caused a back-up 
of domestic sizes everywhere and a further curtailment of 
running time but the consequent improvement in screen- 
ings has not been sufficient to enable operators economically 
to erush their lump. Southern Illinois is steadily getting 
$1.90 for 1}-in. coal. Indiana steam sizes from the Fourth 
Vein have climbed past $1.75 though Fifth Vein coal is below 
that and central Illinois is consistently getting $1.75@$2, 
but the volume is small and there is a considerable flow 
of competing and cheaper screenings from Kentucky. Thus 
nobody is able to make any money, and “the dumps” is 
general. 

There is a summertime quietness in the Carterville field 
of Williamson and Franklin counties and also in Saline 
County. All mines have “no bills” of all sizes excepting 
screenings and working time is from one to three and four 
days a week, depending upon railroad contracts. A little 
stuff continues to move out every day but not any volume. 
Strip mines continue to get pretty near full working time 
and seem to have a place to put all of their coal, and prices 
on this are made to suit the occasion. Independent mines 
are slowing up and prices are the same as last week. 
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In the Duquoin field, two days a week is good working 
time and coal is hard to place at independent prices. The 
Mt. Olive field is slow and railroad tonnage seems to be 
the only thing that keeps it going. In the Standard field, 
mines continue to shut down and there seems to be no 
relief in sight. Railroad tonnage has eased up in this field 
and all kinds of coal are on track unbilled and selling at 
below cost. Working time ranges from one to three days 
a week, which is the exception. Miners are reported leaving 
this field and going to non-union western Kentucky. 

Some cold weather at St. Louis keeps domestic tonnage 
moving in small quantities and usually for cheaper grades. 
There seems to be no regular mine price on Franklin County. 
The dealer who can use some can buy it at pretty near his 
own price although the circular is pretty well maintained 
in the country. Country domestic, however, is quiet ex- 
cepting for the cheaper grades. There is a little call for 
higher grade fuels such as anthracite and smokeless, but 
coke is quiet. A little anthracite chestnut is moving to 
country points for broader purposes. Local wagonload 
steam is fairly good and carload is easing up with very 
little call from the country. An indication of what steam 
is doing on contract is to be seen at the Plant Milling Co., 
which is reported as closed up on a two-year contract on 
screenings from Zeigler, Ill., at $1.65 mines. All yards 
are pretty well loaded and there is no indication that any 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Feb. 25 Feb. 9 Feb. 16 Feb, 23 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $4.10 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2,10. 1.90 — 190 eel esa a 0 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus U.55°> “1920. > 120 ee oat So 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.60. ,3.50 . 3.60/75 3550@63775 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50 “1550 "1560 e500 G@ieiaso 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.75 3.85 3285 Bess0mes00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2°60 2 92).00 01.85" 1e75@22.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.85.4 1.25 1235 9 e2z5qnaie50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.70 4.45 4.45 4.40@ 4.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 4.95, \1.95 4. 950) © Pe7 52620 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.60. °'2'.30 ~" 2.30) E2NT0@ 2,00 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2-30 42.10, 2ilO Seber Omr2e 3 5 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.00. °2.75 25705 7 2550@ 2.90 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2 65@ 3 00 
Pool ! (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . ee 2.25 2.25 P2240 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2325 DZS M2 05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vel}: Philadelphia... 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2 40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 !.85 “*t575@" 2300 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 200 sees es 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Poo! 10 (H.Gr.Low verte Philadelphia. 1.85 1.85 85° =levog@e2ron 
Poo] 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1270:..4.70  ubs70: ee b5@n 175 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1260 1.60. 1255 se zeromnreco 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Poo] 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.55- 1.50, 1.50) eete45t@aie60 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.85@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Bt Philadelphia.. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1:50 «1.65 1.65, 05h c0G@iale75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.55. 92.5005 2.50 aze40G) e260 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2530.95 2525: 92 25 eee eel aeoreo 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 210 el 695 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pitteburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.550) 1245) ISOM eia2ameiis> 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.15@ 2.69 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 | 1560\0 Jes0@ 771760 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 .65 oy) .65@ .85 
WoVaslumpn.cctactie ats Cincinnati... 3.00 2.00 2.05 1.85@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 160 135 1.40 1.95@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.60 8.25" “TSO Riser @ rien 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 1.20 fs 25 .50@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2,60 2:50. 2.50 eo Gee. co 
Hooking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 ° 1160 = 1:60) eee 85q@ 1165 
Hocking soreenings....... Columbus.... 110) 1500" Tat Ope 0peialiat > 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2:10° (2530-230 MoO @ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1235 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.385 


Market Feb 25 Feb. 9 Feb. 16 Feb. 23 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35: §2.355 22235 eee ee oO 
Frankhn, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1060 DP. 85 e501 7532.00 
Central, Ill. J!ump........ Chicago..... 3,10. , 2.85) 52 Sh 275i) 00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 2220'S 2020 ee lowes 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.50 1.55 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.10 “2.385 "2, Oommen a 400 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60/° | 2535) 32. 35°09 3250) 2050 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 1.45 . 1.70) 2.75@ 1.85 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... hicago..... 2.60 2.60. 2.50 2.40@ 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10. «2.10 22210" 2200) 2.35 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.45 1.30 1.45 1.55@ 1.60 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 3.10.) 2.85 2.85.5 2875, 309 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.50° 92,35) | 2253 eee ee 
Mt. Olive sereenings..... St. Louis.. 1.335, S600 1.50 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis YAY pe OE intel Ho 2.50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.951 19558 IBOMPET. F5@eISES 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis L151 10. 125 a elas a 
West Ky. block}........ Louisville. 2285” 2U555" (28250 2000G) 2250 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . L205 yl 35.8 CSS eee eae deo 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1:30" #fF2a5 90 .90@ 1.00 
West Ky. blockt......... Chicago..... 2,85,0) 2535 2535 p225@42250 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1535" 185s Sees sae 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
8. EB. Ky. blockf2n.,cene Chicago..... 3.10 2,75. 2375s aane 
8. E. Ky. mine run,...... Chicago..... 1.85 1.50 1.50% “4525@ °1.75 
8. E.. Ky. block? wa. Louisville.... 3.25 2.60 2.35 2.00@ 2.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.80 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50. 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.30 .85 75 .60@ 1.00 
8. E. Ky: blackface ance Cincinnati... 2.85 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 
8S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati. . 1.75, 1,30) 0) 40 ean ae oe 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.10 . 80 85 .60@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.85 4.50@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.35 3.35 8.00@ 3.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads, 
shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


t Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

















Market Freight Feb. 25, 1924 a Feb. 16, 1925 Feb, 23, 1925, 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken. acer ee ee Naw: Yorki.. osc: $2.34 $8.00@$8.50 SOROO@$S9. 25 sce teceneteks $8.00@$9. 25) 00 oo oe eee $8. 00@$9. 25 
Broken:s233.cncoe Philadelphia... .. 2.39 | ee ee cer, eee Shee es: 9:15) 4.1% 1.2.4 eee DAES 
Oe ea Oe I~ New York......... 2.34 8.00@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ $9.25 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 50@$9.00 8.75@ 9.25 
Bggai. cs dase cee ke Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Wig sti. pic archers scott Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Btoventen eae ace New York......... 2.34 9.25@10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.25@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Btovel isnot. cone Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Btovesios coos once Chicago*s see 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnut............ New Y ork; Shae. 2.34 9.25@10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut..0 57... Philadelphia 2559 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 © 
Chestnutic23. 205: Chicago*: => 3%: . 22. 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
OR. ie :vn is HeRiere ale nine New York......... Dane 4.50@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Peal eet ones nore Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ @.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
Peasio, ceentice, Seen Chicago*\, oe wees 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. I..... New Ore facemetercnt 2.22 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 2.85 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 2.85 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. 1 . Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
LC ods Sgnnbo Soe Gor New York. Searerete oa Ziees 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Rico riers %.c\s.06: PAO AB Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2420 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 
Barley.iis'..... (od Ge New York. Om 2a2e 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Barley. 54.05 o0 Sele Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New York... i. ace 2.22% | i ee ee 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
| vate see ET 1924 
Feb. 23 Feb.16 Feb.9 #£=Feb. 25 
ESSE > Ai cas apa Lich) ars to ai fiddle « s%e 168 168 168 184 
Weighted average price..... $2.03 $2.04 $2.03 $2.23 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
‘shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





kind of weather will create anything unusual in the retail 
coal trade for the balance of the season. No change in 


prices. 
Kentucky Trade Is Dull 


The situation at Louisville has failed to improve much, 
and there is still plenty of unsold coal on tracks at mines, 
and much distress coal is being offered. Production has 
yeen cut deeply. In western Kentucky it is reported that 
chere is not much distress coal on tracks of the Louisville 
'& Nashville R.R., but plenty on the Illinois Central R.R., as 
e Chicago market hasn’t been able to take much stock 
t late. 

In eastern Kentucky there have been heavy offerings. A 
_zood deal of coal is available under the markets. Screen- 
ngs are reported as a shade stiffer at 60c. and upward 
n eastern Kentucky, but $2.50 is the top of the block 
/narket, except on some specialty coals, and not much ton- 
jiage is moving at over $2.15@$2.35. 

! Western Kentucky in some instances is asking the trade 
“8 high as $2.55 a ton on block, but $2@$2.50 covers the 
‘ange of block, egg and lump, the latter two being at a 
naximum of $2.25, while some block coal has been sold as 
ow as $2 and even under that. 

Steam consumption continues fair and there is a fair 
‘olume of coal moving to railroads, industries, gas plants, 
tilities, etc., but the market is not in shape to absorb any 
arge production of prepared coal. 

Softness of prices now extends to smokeless coal as well 
s to the high volatile coals produced’ in West Virginia. 
‘he fact that demand is better sustained in the East than 
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in the West is enabling some fields to keep up production. 
There is a comparatively light demand, however, for any 
grade at the present time. Even with production curtailed, 
however, the weekly output of the four smokeless fields is 
in excess of 900,000 tons a week. 

High volatile coals are in worse shape than the smokeless 
as there is no demand worth mentioning for. any grade in 
comparison to the tonnage produced. 

Lighter demand is to be seen in a lower output in the 
Upper Potomac and western Maryland fields. Upper Poto- 
mac mines are now producing only about 34,000 tons a 
week as against 42,000 tons a few weeks ago. There has 
also been a reduction in the tonnage originating in the 
Georges Creek region. 

Virginia mines are able to maintain production at a some- 
what higher level than is observed in other fields, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of capacity being produced. 


Duluth Busy, Milwaukee Quiet 


At Duluth a general revision in prices with screenings 
very strong is the feature of the market. The general 
tendency is for strength through the line, and there is no 
talk of cuts in the near future. The rush of cold weather 
has revived buying again and much coal is being moved. 
Nothing except an entirely unforeseen calamity can stop the 
docks from coming through with little stocks on hand at 
the opening of navigation. Optimism prevails. 

One of the things which has happened at the Head-of- 
the-Lakes in the past week is unique in that market. The 
price of screened lump and stove in soft coal has been split. 
Until now they have always sold at one price. Prices are 
as follows: 


Lump Stove Run of Pile Screenings 
eougaiogheny.. AR ERAS $5.75 $5.50 $5.00-$5.25 $4.25 
ET ORIITIS Sek. cele noe meets bs) 5.00 4.75 4.00 
Splint.. RAR Ae 5.50 5.25 5.00 4.25 
Kentucky. 1 ee See Gee 6.00 STD 4.50 
POCHNONEAS: oc farce ate ss 9.50 5 5.50 4.50 


The price of shat obi coal has eles advanced $1 to $9 in 
lots and $12 in sacks. There has been no change in hard 
coal. The market is firm because of the shortage in Poca- 
hontas. Hard coal is going in large quantities to the Twin 
Cities. The outlet for buckwheat there is especially good. 

Commercial and industrial demand is good. The cold 
weather has forced buyers into the market. On the Iron 
Range, however, trade is slack. Independent mines are not 
planning for the year until the price is fixed for the season. 
Last year they were caught by an 80c. drop in ore prices, 
which made their stockpiles a liability instead of an asset. 
Winnipeg still takes its share of hard coal. The present 
cold weather has helped keep up trade there. 

The flow of coal from the Milwaukee docks has been 
slower thus far in February than it was last month, owing 
to the prevalence of warmer weather. The market is 
influenced by the weather quickly and sharply in the orders 
for domestic fuel, as householders economize to the limit 
and postpone calls for fresh supplies. The outflow of in- 
dustrial fuel is more stable, and dealers report a fairly 
good demand from this source. Prices remain firm and 
without change. 


West Suffers from Warmth 


The Southwest’s sojourn at the flesh pots is past and 
operators see lean days ahead. Retail yards and private 
bins are filled; orders, accumulated during the heavy cold 
weather demand, are out of the way and the market is 
beginning to soften. Last week Kansas shovel lump dropped 
from $5 to $4.50. This week some operators and jobbers 
are quoting shaft lump at $4.50. There has not yet been 
any general break, but it is expected before long. No 
changes have been announced in prices of other grades. 

The continued mild weather has materially affected the 
coal markets in the Colorado general territory, resulting in 
a great many cancellations or orders and demoralizing the 
prices on nut coal orders particularly. The slackening of 
the demand has reduced the running time of Colorado mines 
about 10 per cent from the preceding week. No changes are 
contemplated in present prices, which will hold good until 
the storage prices go into effect, April 1. 

The demand for.steam coal has slumped off considerably 
due to the closing down of the sugar factories,’ which have 
ended their campaign. | This is having a serious effect upon 
lignite slack coals in northern Colorado fields.'' Unless . 
severe cold weather should set in a number of the mines 
probably will close down for want of orders. Transporta- 
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tion conditions have been excellent and there has been an 
ample supply of labor. 

In Utah the mines are working about two days a week 
only. The market is dull in every section of the territory 
served. . The domestic consumption has fallen off as a 
result of weather conditions and dealers are buying from 
hand to mouth. The metal mines and smelters continue to 
be the biggest industrial consumers. 


Cincinnati Sees a Few Bright Spots 


Though conditions are rather blue in the Cincinnati market 
there are a few bright spots. The extreme low on several 
classifications has shifted and it is getting harder to find 
“bargains.” The principal cause is that the mines are 
slowing down in shoving coal at jobbers and wholesalers. 
Both West Virginia and southeastern Kentucky offerings of 
lump and block were quoted materially higher this week 
than last, though there was still distress coal and “no bills” 
to dispose of. Dealers that were filling such orders on West 
Virginia, high volatile around $1.75 and under now ask $2. 
Two-inch and egg quotations were lumped at $1.50@$2. 
Mine-run is still jumpy. A peculiar twist is the failure of 
slack to come to a higher level with the curtailment of pre- 
pared coal and the slowing up or shutting down of the 
mines supplying this market. 

Some softness is noted in the price of smokeless pre- 
pared. Standard Pocahontas shippers hold to $4 but some 
other offerings have been placed as low as $3.50@$3.75. 
Mine-run, the production of which is being held down, is 
rather firm at $1.75@$2, and slack is quoted at $1.25@$1.50, 
standard shippers refusing anything but the top of the 
market despite softness in high-volatile offerings. 

Lake business is beginning to show signs of life and 
some of the early birds are already getting their first car- 
goes lined up. River business, with the high stage of the 
river, has been slowed down though the weather has been 
unusually fine. Retail prices are practically unchanged 
with Pocahontas lump at $8.50; run of mine, $5.50@$6; 
bituminous lump, $6.25@$6.50, and slack, $4.50. 

The coal trade in Columbus is quiet both in domestic and 
steam grades, it being a question which is the slower. 
Warm weather has taken activity out of domestic trade. 
Dealers are cleaning up and are not buying to any extent. 
The trade is asking for the better grades such as Pocahon- 
tas smokeless and splints. Hocking and Pomeroy varieties 
are extremely dull and there is little hope for immediate 
improvement. There is still considerable demurrage coal 
to be had but this is being reduced as producers are gradu- 
ally discontinuing the practice of consigning coal. Mining 
in southern Ohio is scarcely 15 per cent of capacity. 

In the steam trade distress coal is often picked up at 
very low figures. Utilities and railroads are the best con- 
sumers. General manufacturing is not expanding to any 
extent and thus their fuel requisitions are not large. Re- 
serves are still good and there is no general tendency to 
increase surplus stocks under existing conditions. 

Contracting is not attracting much attention; in fact it is 
believed that if low prices continue large steam users will 
try to fill out requirements by buying from the open market 
rather than enter into agreements. 

In eastern Ohio last week was one of accentuated dull- 
ness with practically no inquiry from any quarter so far as 
spot sales are concerned. Mild temperatures reduced the 
consumption of both steam and domestic coal. Spot prices 
are holding firm at previous quotations, and as the demand 
has dwindled additional mines have found it necessary to 
close on account of lack of orders. During the week ended 
Feb. 14 production fell to 258,000 tons, or about 37 per cent 
of potential capacity. 
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Stagnation More Pronounced at Pittsburgh 


Stagnation has been more pronounced at Pittsburgh in 
the past week. There is practically no open-market trading. 
In general it is considered that market prices are not quot- 
ably changed, but that they are practically nominal. Coal 
is still being shipped, of course, but it seems to be nearly 
all under special arrangements, consumers taking deliveries 
from their regular sources at prices which are secretly 
adjusted periodically. 

Operation of the rail mines in the district is in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 per cent. A significant item as to consump- 
tion is that the combination rail and river mines of the dis- 
trict, which are chiefly owned by steel interests, have de- 
creased operations sharply, from 65 per cent in the week 
ended Jan. 17 to 46 per cent two weeks later. Also, the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. is reported to have closed its 
mines in Group 1 of the Bessemer district, which are not 
in the rail and water class. That group is doing very 
little now, while Group 2, mines north of Butler, have de- 
creased considerably in the past fortnight. 

The Buffalo coal trade is quiet, seeming to be slowing down 
when the demand should be good and doing better. An 
unusual amount of coal on track unsold is accountable for 
part of the sluggishness, or, rather, it is a confirmation of 
conditions in other branches of the trade. Jobbers complain 
that the operators offer coal to consumers as low and 
sometimes even lower than they will sell it to the middle- 
man. 

It is reported on all sides that slack has antinely lost the 
small lead it had early in the winter and is too low accord- 
ing to the other prices. The severe weather of January has 
let up decidedly now and the office buildings are not so 
much in need of coal as they were. 


Gradual Pickup Continues in New England 


In New England there is now enough demand to sustain 
present prices. Both f.o.b. Hampton Roads and on cars at 
rehandling plants at Boston there is noticeable improve- 
ment, although the volume of business is still relatively 
small and there is no immediate prospect of higher quota- 
tions. Production and request simply are now more in 
line than for several months, and there are no longer the 
accumulations at the loading piers that usually are a men- 
ace to the spot market: From practically all quarters it is 
understood that the present base price at Norfolk and New- 
port News is $4.50 for No. 1 Navy standard coals, with 
second grades shading off to $4.25. Transportation also is 
in better demand, but beyond slight advances in steamer 
rates noted some weeks ago there is no appreciable change 
in marine freights from Hampton Roads to Eastern points. 

Sales agents are extremely active in combing over this 
territory for prospective business in the spring, but in spite 
of a somewhat improved call for spot coal there is as yet 
no interest among buyers in contract commitments. Of 
course there always are blocks of coal placed from year to 
year about in the customary channels, but now that the 
railroads have bought there is little heard on the subject 
of competitive contract making. 

For distribution inland there has been almost no change 
in a week’s time. The range is $5.75@$5.90 per gross ton 
on cars Boston or Providence, with an occasional sale at $6 
for prompt delivery from rehandling wharves at Boston. 
Cargoes are now being absorbed practically on arrival, with 
reserve supplies being very little depleted. Most steam 
users are still buying only from hand to mouth, and until 
they themselves sell their finished products farther ahead 
than now seems possible they are expected to continue 
their present policy. 

All-rail deliveries are light, and not yet have higher 
prices on the smokeless coals been reflected in any broad 
way. Quotations seem to vary not at all from the marks 
established months ago, and in no direction is there any- 
thing more than the average dull market that has been 
typical for more than a year. 


Business Torpid at New York 


As the end of the second month of 1925 nears, the 
bituminous coal market at New York is quiet. There is 
almost no inquiry and consumers are not showing any 
interest, although they are watchful for any sudden im- 
provement. Producers, however, are trying to look at the 
bright side and expect that buying will improve about 
April 1. 
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Contracting continues on a small scale. Some of the 
more optimistic producers expect that on April 1 there will 
have been signed up for the new coal year as much tonnage 
as under ordinary conditions. Prices are being held on the 
basis of current market quotations with’a slight better- 
ment in some instances. 

The Philadelphia market seems a bit quieter than usual, 
due to the springlike weather. There is a fair call on the 
spot market, with buying confined chiefly to high-grade 
coals. 

Inquiries are beginning to float in from brick and 
cement manufacturers, yet the full force of purchases for 
this account is still likely to be somewhat in the distance. 
The business coming from the iron trade continues good 
and at times is inclined to grow in volume. 

The contract situation is beginning to shape up a little 
better, with the producing houses displaying more interest 
in trying to line up the larger tonnages. The opinion pre- 
vails that the consumer will contract on a larger scale than 
last year, when he was particularly conservative. 

Among gas coals, slack is the only coal that is not in 
sufficient supply to meet the demand, and the call for 
screenings increases as the orders for sized coal falls off. 
At tide the export trade shows slight signs of improvement, 
although bunkering is on the same scale as usual. 

Though rumors are continually arising to the effect that 
there will soon be a change for the better in the coal trade 
at Baltimore these soon vanish. The uncertainty is intensi- 
fied by inactivity in fuel exports. 

Moderate weather is having a very baneful effect on the 
wholesale domestic trade at Birmingham, inquiry being 
negligible and movement very light. Operators are having 
much difficulty in disposing of lump and other domestic 
grades with any degree of promptness or in any consider- 
able quantity, and some mines have been forced to decline 
steam business on this account. A large amount of domestic 
fuel is being applied on steam orders at only a slight 
premium above steam quotations. 

The steam trade shows no important change from a 
week ago. Demand is reported as gradually but slowly 
expanding, a moderate amount of spot business being 
booked and contract movement somewhat better. Some 
railroads have bought a little spot coal and all lines are 
taking good tonnage on contracts. Bunker business is a 
little better than the average, some interests having about 
all they can handle under the present operating handicaps. 

Quotations on coal and coke are about the same as last 
reported. While demand for domestic grades is weak, 
prices are holding steady on the high grades, a limited 
amount of the cheaper coals being obtainable somewhat 
under ruling figures. Foundry coke is having a good mar- 
ket at quotations of $5@$5.50 ovens. 

Production took another upturn in the week of Feb. 7, 
reaching 389,000 net tons, the largest output since March, 
1924. Furnace companies are mining a heavy tonnage for 
coke making, and commercial companies with byproduct 
ovens also are using a great deal of coal. 


Conditions Lifeless in Hard Coal Trade 


With temperature so mild last week it is not surprising 
that the anthracite market at New York was dull and life- 
less. The wonder in many quarters is that coal moved as 
well as it did. There was almost no demand and no pros- 
pects were held out for immediate improvement unless 
low temperatures demanded. Consumers seemed to have 
organized a “hand-to-mouth” association and the indications 
point that it will function at least another month. 
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Independent operators are the worst sufferers. Although 
much of their coal can be bought at company prices the 
latter coal gets the preference because of standing orders 
placed by the retail dealers. Shutdowns of some of the 
smaller mines are reported because of lack of orders. 

Stove and chestnut coals are the best moving sizes but 
there is a good demand for egg and an occasional sale of 
broken is reported. Steam coals, however, are not moving 
freely. They feel the effects of weather conditions and the 
low prices for the better grades of bituminous coal. Birds- 
eye is in better demand for contracts than any of the other 
small sizes of anthracite, probably because it is made by 
only one of the large companies. 

Very mild temperatures continue to prevail in Phila- 
delphia; householders are buying only in moderate quan- 
tities. All producers are having difficulty in keeping their 
mines going at capacity, as demand is centered on one size 
—chestnut, and that not so very strong. Naturally com- 
pany producers with their lower prices are receiving most 
of the calls for nut. The independents have plenty and to 
spare. Occasionally among the less desirable independent 
coals one hears of cuts of 50c. a ton on stove and nut, 
although sales are made quietly. Pea is in fairly plentiful 
supply at $5.25@$5.50. 

Steam coals are in fair shape, with barley leading the 
demand. There is a plentiful offering of rice and buck- 
wheat off circular. Steam users are beginning to feel 
around to learn what the new contract price for the coming 
season will be. Some think that because of the possibility 
of a strike there is not likely to be any change in quotations. 

In keeping with the weather of the last two weeks there 
has been nothing unusual in the Baltimore hard-coal trade. 
Due to the lateness of the season the buying has been short 
and the supply has been sufficient to meet demands easily. 

Taking account of the sunny days the anthracite trade at 
Buffalo is much less active than before the big thaw of 
early this month. The idea seems to prevail that the 
worst of the winter is past. There is much use of gas fuel 
and many other substitutes for anthracite are competing. 
The demand for stove and chestnut continues as before, 
but the shippers and dealers are not paying great attention 
to it. The demonstration of the use of buckwheat is on 
here and people are asking their dealers how to get hold of 
that idea, but mostly without having to pay an extra amount 
for grates and blowers. 

The demand for coke is better than it used to be, con- 
sumers finding it a saving of $4 to $5 a ton. The demand 
of late has often exceeded the supply, especially as the 
steel trade does not take as much of it as awhile ago. 


Coke Market Slumps Further 


The Connellsville coke market has had a turn for the 
worse. The recent slump was due to overproduction, ovens 
having been put in without contracts, on an expectation 
that there would be spot demand. Poor demand caused coke 
to accumulate on track, and production was then curtailed. 
Buyers in.general are reserved and furnaces accumulated 
some stocks on the last slump. 

In the past week there have been some sales of spot 
furnace coke at $3.50, this being coke on track or distress 
coke, but $3.75 probably has been paid in some cases on 
small lots down to carloads, making the market quotable 
at $3.50 to $3.75. For regular delivery over a month coke 
could not be bought so low, but there is no inquiry, and 
furnaces are giving no attention to second-quarter con- 
tracts, pig iron being very dull. 

Spot foundry coke, quoted a week ago down 25c., is 
down another 25c. this week at $4.25@$4.75, depending on 
brand. Most coke seems to be going at $4.50. Demand is 
light and sales are of small lots. 

There is more talk about the necessity of reducing wages, 
the recent advance to the Frick scale having been too 
strong. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded——X 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended Feb. 7, 1925....2.+0--.000.-00sseeeseees 928,244 192,655 
j OTE Tot Tea lots) call Ooty Say Sate iy Wishes Mitac fart “ees, tn Re Ne On eee 896,055 192,339 
Week ended Feb. QE 19 2.4 treme: caetke tebe aecderineterel Acai 906,014 199,745 
-—Surplus Cars——. ——Car Shortage—~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
Hebe 2201 2 Donte cterere street. ets taare 199,210 oe eR DY UE RA Be bape Ro By Oe ee 
ERLE Uy oie Gree OR pei ftir 213,921 BH ASG Mak sitios MMI pecs 
IN ey AMY Y Bee CP es Meet 138,017 53,758 6:99 Seer 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Trade atjLow Level in British Market; 
All Factions Dissatisfied 


The Welsh steam coal trade is in 
pretty much the same state as last 
week. New business is coming in very 
slowly, and consists mostly of small 
lots to cover immediate requirements 
because buyers will not pay the prices 
demanded for later delivery. Prices 
for immediate delivery are being cut to 
effect clearances and to keep the pits 
going. Operators are holding out for 
higher prices for future delivery, be- 
cause even at advanced figures they 
still lose money. Collieries are work- 
ing irregularly owing to shipping de- 
lays caused by bad weather and the 
fact that German coal is competing 
with Welsh at a cut of around 7s. 
per ton. 

Welsh miners’ wages remain on the 
minimum of 42.2 per cent over the 
1915 standard. Earnings of the colli- 
eries during December were 19.31 per 
cent above the standard, and the mine 
owners must make up the difference. 
Operators’ loss in December was £121,- 
129, or 8.04d. per ton. Average output 
was 16.38 cwt. per man per shift, and 
earnings 10s. 104d. per shift. 

The Newcastle coal market is dull, 
demand has slowed down and operators 
are cutting their output to keep accu- 
mulations at a minimum, Beyond a 
little steam coal sold to Denmark there 
is no business to report. The Egyptian 
Government is inquiring for 150,000 
metric tons of Monmouthshire large. 

There is a feeling of considerable 
dissatisfaction throughout the coal 
fields which is shared alike by the 
operators and the men. The men are 
discontented with their wages, which 
are undeniably low, and the operators 
are dissatisfied both with the hours of 
work and the rate of output. The men 
are bringing their demands for a higher 
wage, while the operators meet this 
demand with one for longer hours, con- 
tending that the industry cannot pay 
higher wages when it is already run- 
ning at a loss. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Feb. 7, a cable to 
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Coal Age states, was 5,418,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,434,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 


Piers Clogged in Duil Market 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads last 
week was very quiet with nearly 500,- 
000 tons of coal on hand at the piers 
and shippers complaining of overpro- 
duction which was causing some dis- 
tress at tidewater. Cargoes of pool 1 
coal were offered as low as $4.15 to 
save demurrage. 

Inquiries for contracts were neglig- 
ible, and all branches of the trade ap- 
peared to have slowed down. There 
was practically no inland business re- 
ported. Coastwise trade and bunkers 
were slow and foreign shipments were 
widely scattered. 


French Industrial Coal Holds 
Gains; Domestic \Weak 


The recent slight amelioration of con- 
ditions in the French industrial coal 
market has been maintained, but a 
further shrinkage has taken place in 
domestic trade. 

Though the increase in wages in the 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais coal mines has 
increased the production cost of coal 
2f. this has not advanced the selling 
prices, as the situation of the market 
would not permit it. 

The Saar domainal mines contemplate 
wage increases corresponding to those 
recently granted in the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais coal fields, which may avert 
the threatened strike, unless the men 
blindly follow orders from Berlin. 

Following numerous protests, the 
new transport tariffs have been slightly 
reduced. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels to 
France and Luxemburg in the first 
twenty-four days of January amounted 
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to 534,700 tons, of which 207,400 tons 
was coal, 301,300 tons coke and 26,000 
tons lignite briquets; a daily average 
of about 22,300 tons. 

According to the program of the 
Reparation Commission for February, 
France is to receive 750,000 tons of 
fuels during that month, as against 
671,000 tons last month, in order to 
cover part of the deficiency. 

Because of reduced sales of house- 
hold fuels, the office of Houilléres 
Sinistrees has reduced some of its 
prices, dating Feb. 1. 

During the month of January, the 
O.R.C.A. was supplied with 320,771 
tons of Ruhr coke, a daily average of 
about 10,400 tons. From Feb. 1 to 4, 
the receipts were 31,889 tons, a daily 
average of about 8,000 tons. The 
advance of 15f. in the price of in- 
demnity coke, which ought to have 
taken place on Feb. 1, is now entirely 
out of the question, as the wage in- 
creases asked by the Ruhr workers 
have not been granted. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Feb. 19, 1925. 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


Tons 
For France: 

Br. Str. Ardenhall, cel O 1G 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Aquitania, for Porto Ferrajo 6,403 
For Uruguay: 


for Marseilles. 


Br. Str. Saint Dunstan, for Monte- 
Video i's. TAs Pele in eee 6,789 
For Virgin Islands: 

Dan. Str. Lifland, for St. Thomas.. 3,083 
For Canal Zone: 

Amer. Str. Chilore, for Cristobal... 


.19,792 
FROM PHILADELPHIA . 
For Cuba: 
Br. Str. Briarpark, for Havana. 
Br. Str. Seatonia, for Havana i Tey 
For Italy 
Ital. Str. Poderies, Lor "Trieste vee se 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N &. W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Feb.12 Feb. 19 
Cursion hand ic7 240, 2. Potheds 3,042 2,071 
Tons .on hand...) 4b ack. sie 198,18 130,918 
Tons dumped for week.......... 101,639 60,764 
Tonnage waiting: Te 10,000 12,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Garson hand |. . Goss. eee 2,103 2,149 
Tons on‘hand’. .-). = ete aoe 143,700 146,000 
Tons dumped for week......./.. 85,915 85,888 
Tonnage waiting. . 1,203 21,231 
C. & O. Piers, New wport 2 ‘News: 
Carsonhand...... BS Pad i! 653 4,673 2,910 
Tons on hand: 444,3))5. eee 133,810 147,180 
Tons dumped for week.......... 101,964 132,183 
Tonnage waiting.............. 515 6,125 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Feb. 14 Feb. 21} 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$5.00 $4. Det. 00 


Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 


Pool 11, New York.... 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.15@ 4.20 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 ; 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.. a Deana $5.00@$5.25 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.55@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.80 
Pool 9° Philadelphia. . 4.90@ 5.25 90@ 5.25 
Pool 10; Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
ool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.25 
Pool 2 Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Feb. 14 Feb. 21t 
Admiralty, large....... 27s. 26s.@ 26s.9d. 
Steam smalls.......... 16s.3d. 153.@16s, 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........... 18s.6d. 18s.6d. 
Best gas. . 20s.@ 22s. 


9 2\s. 
Best Bunkers. « . 188.@19s. 173.6d.@18s.6d 


Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
y_ e declines in italics, 
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ALABAMA 


At a meeting of the southern direct- 
orate of the American Mining Congress 
held at Birmingham Feb. 16 it was 
decided to publish a volume on the 
mineral resources of the South, supple- 
mentary to the book previously gotten 
out by the Congress entitled “Natural 
Resources of the South.” Dr. Henry 
Mace Payne was designated to as- 
semble and compile the data for the 
publication. 


D. A. Thomas, 1003 S. 28th Street, 
Birmingham, is reported to have pur- 
chased the mines of the Montevallo 
Coal Co., at Aldrich, the first week of 
this month. 


The Alabama Power Co. is construct- 
ing a transmission line to the Banner 
Mines of the Alabama By-Product Cor- 
poration, in the western end of Jef- 
ferson County, and will shortly substi- 
tute its current in place of electrical 
energy now generated by the coal cor- 
poration at its colliery, where exten- 
sive changes and additions are being 
made to electrical machinery and equip- 
ment to facilitate and increase pro- 
duction. 


The Pratt Fuel Corp., American 
Trust Bldg., Birmingham, is reported 
to have purchased a 220-acre tract of 
coal land the first of this month, near 
the Jagger mines, and will develop it. 


Rumors originating in New York to 
the effect that negotiations were under 
way for another large merger of Ala- 
bama iron and coal companies, the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Gulf 
States Steel Co. and Woodward Iron 
Co. being prominently mentioned, have 
been flatly denied by officials of these 
corporations at Birmingham. 





ILLINOIS 


The Witt mine of the Illinois & In- 
diana Coal Co. has quit work again. 
This big property was reopened Jan. 1 
after a long period of idleness, but its 
run lasted only a few days over a 
_ month. 


Nat C. McLean, of the real estate. 


firm of McLean & Galvin, of East St. 
Louis, has been appointed receiver of 
the Southern Gem Coal Co. to serve 
with W. S. Wilson in place of Judge 
C. B. Thomas, who resigned. 


The recent rain and snow storms 
have relieved in part the water short- 
age which has greatly curtailed pro- 
_duction at several mines in southern 
Illinois during the latter part of Jan- 
-uary and the first part of February. 
The following mines were being oper- 


ated on water which was hauled from 
outside sources: Harrisburg Coal Min- 
ing Co., No. 2 mine; O’Gara Coal Co., 
No. 8; Saline County Coal Corpora- 
tion, No. 3, and the Wasson Coal Co., 
No. 1 mine, In some instances actual 
operations were suspended because of 
lack of water. 


The Old Ben Coal Corporation for 
the three months ended March 31, 1924, 
reports net income of $225,667. The 
balance sheet as of the same date 
shows total assets and total liabilities 
of $26,636,908, while current assets 
were $2,215,704 and current liabilities 
$1,523,770. 


INDIANA 


With unofficial returns from 51 locals 
representing about one-third of the ex- 
pected vote in the election of officials 
of District No. 11, United Mine Work- 
ers, comprising most of Indiana, in- 
cumbents of the chief offices, who are 
candidates for re-election, continue to 
fall behind. John Hessler, president, 
is a thousand votes behind Tyler G. 
Lawton, of Bicknell. Harvey Cart- 
wright, opposing Vice-President Rob- 
erts, has piled up a heavy vote in the 
late returns and now is leading by a 
big majority. C. C. Webster has a 
good lead over W. H. Van Horn in the 
race for international board member. 
The last year has seen considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the miners 
with district officials, except the secre- 
tary, William Mitch, who appears more 
popular than ever and who was re- 
elected overwhelmingly on the first 
ballot. 


There are only four mines now idle 
in the Vincennes-Bicknell field. The idle 
shafts are American Mine No. 2, In- 
diana Creek, Lynn and _ Bruceville. 
Many of those formerly employed at 
the American No. 2 are working at 
American No. 1. 


Fire in the engine room of the Kern 
Coal Co. mine near Terre Haute re- 
cently damaged the property more than 
$4,000. When firemen, who were called 
from Terre Haute, reached the mine, 
the flames were beginning to envelop 
the tipple. The tipple, however, was 
saved. The origin of the fire is not 
known. Reconstruction of the boiler 
room will be commenced immediately, 
but the mine will be down for several 
weeks. It has the contract for sup- 
plying the city schools of Terre Haute. 


Senator George W. Sims of Vigo 
County, has reintroduced in the In- 
diana Senate the bill that would ex- 


. tend the scope of the mine inspection 


law to cover all mines employing three 


or more men. “All misunderstanding 
relative to the bill,” the Senator said, 
“has been cleared up, and it is reintro- 
duced substantially in its original form. 
In addition to bringing mines employ- 
ing three or more men under the min- 
ing laws, the bill provides that the 
inspection of tipple scales shall come 
under the jurisdiction of the state 
weights and measures department. The 
new bill further provides that gasoline 
engines cannot be used in mines. -. This 
is a safety measure which undoubt- 
edly will prevent many fatal acci- 
dents.” 


The Excellent Coal Company of Lin- 
ton, filed a preliminary certificate of 
dissolution Feb. 10. 





KENTUCKY 


The reorganization of the Kentucky 
properties of the Maynard Coal Co., 
located in the Hazard field, is about 
completed by Chicago bondholders, who 
took over the properties at receivers’ 
sale recently. Al Allais, a well known 
coal man, who has been connected with 
the Columbus Mining Co., will be in 
active charge. The name Daniel Boone 
Coal Co. will be retained and the prod- 
uct will be sold through the William 
S. Harman Coal Co., Columbus. The 
three mines have a combined capacity 
of about 2,500 tons daily. 


In Ohio County, western Kentucky, 
it is reported that the Beaver Dam, 
Holt, Broadway and Simmons mines 
are cleaning up and will soon start 
operating. In Muhlenberg’ County the 
Beech Creek, Nelson and Martwick 
mines cleaned up last week, and were 
to start this week. 





NEW YORK 


The Eastern Fuel Co. has added to 
its New York office sales force Thos. 
F. Macksey, who for many years was 
associated with Dickson & Eddy, of 
New York, as sales manager. R. M. 
Hires also has joined the Eastern Fuel 
Co. organization, working out of the 
Philadelphia office. 





OHIO 


Mine No. 25 at Chauncey lost its 
first day of work recently, the first in 
over five months. This is a record not 
equaled by any other large mine in the 
Hocking Valley section. 


Co-operative methods seem to be a 
success at the Blackburn mine, south 
of Alliance. ‘Since taking” hold several 
months ago, when the mine appeared 
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to be closed forever, employees have 
succeeded in placing the mine in the 
list of daily producers. In January, 
1924, this mine failed to load a single 
ton of coal for shipment, but last 
month it shipped 159 cars. The mine’s 
capacity under present conditions is 
300 cars a month. Other mines in the 
district barely broke even with records 
of 1924 and in many instances there 
was a loss instead of a gain. 


Colonel Tom Morgan, who for the 
past year has had charge of the West- 
ern business of the Cheasapeake & 
Virginian Coal Co., has taken charge 
of the Cincinnati sales department of 
the Richvein Coal Co. in which C. 
Bascom Slemp, secretary to President 
Coolidge is largely interested. D. Price, 
formerly with the Maher Collieries Co., 
has succeeded Col. Morgan. 


Capt. J. T. Hatfield has succeeded to 
the presidency of the Hatfield Reliance 
Coal Co. and itS associated mining and 
river interests, which office was made 
vacant by the death of Julius Fleisch- 
mann in Miami, Fla. Julius Fleisch- 
mann, Jr., was elected to the vice- 
presidency of the company and J. 
Forest Butts, of Madison, Ind., fills the 
place on the board held by the younger 
Fleischmann. The directors met in 
Cincinnati on Feb. 17. 


The Wyoming Coal Sales Co. in all 
probability will be liquidated as the 


result of the purchase of the six mines, 


in the Sullivan Pocahontas group by 
the Cory Mann George Company. 
More, this is taken to mean that these 
exporters and Eastern dealers will push 
actively into the Western sales field. 
The Wyoming Coal Sales Co. has long 
maintained its principal sales office in 
Cincinnati. , 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sale of 212 acres of coal in Greene 
County by the Charles H. Seaton estate 
early in February was closely followed 
by an even more important deal in 
which Henry A. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, 
was the buyer of the largest block of 
Greene County coal assembled and 
turned over since the J. V. Thompson 
sales. Eight thousand acres in all are 
contained in the Phillips purchase. The 
acreage is in the clay district of Wayne 
township and Monongalia County, W. 
Va., and the price per acre averaged 
$275. This makes $2,200,000 repre- 
sented in this deal. The land lies west 
of the Greene County Coal Co. along 
Dunkard creek. It is understood that 
cash is being paid outright where re- 
quested. 


The South Penn Collieries Co. has 
contracted with Hugh Dolan, well- 
known Pottsville mining contractor, for 
the driving of 500 ft. of tunnel at the 
Randolph colliery in the Schuylkill 
Valley above Port Carbon. This tun- 
nel will cut all the important veins on 
the property and will vastly increase 
the productiveness of the colliery. 
This improvement is in line with many 
others being made by the company. 

An issue of $1,000,000 six per cent 
collateral trust notes of the Silver 
Brook Anthracite Co., dated Feb. 1, 
was offered last week by Green, Ellis 


& Anderson, 100 Broadway, New York. 
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Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Supply Shaft at Rachel Mine 


This operation, owned by the Bertha-Consumers Co., is located 
Fairmont low-sulphur gas-coal field, at Downs, 
mines in the field, having a railroad rating of 68 cars per day. 
industry of one of its 
but his displacement by modern machinery is making for greatly 


pearance of the mule is robbing the 


in the heart of the 
one of the largest 
The gradual disap- 
picturesque figures, 
increased efficiency. 


W. Va. Gas 





The Silver Brook company, of which 
John C. Haddock, of Wilkes-Barre, is 
president, owns all the capital stock of 
the Candlemas Collieries Co., the lessee 
of 3,900 acres of land located a few 
miles south of Hazleton. This is being 
developed by the Haddock Mining Co., 
which has reopened the old Silver 
Brook Colliery located on the tract. It 
is estimated that at least 500,000 tons 
of the 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 tons 
which the property is estimated to con- 
tain can be recovered by stripping. 


The U. S. Supreme Court has denied 
the petitions of more than a score of 
Pennsylvania coal companies for a re- 
view of the decree of the Pennslyvania 
Supreme Court enjoining them from 
emptying mine water into Indian Creek, 
Fayette County. 


The Monessen Coal & Coke Co., a 
subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
operating in Fayette and Greene coun- 
ties, has acquired by purchase, about 
2,000 acres additional Pittsburgh seam 
coal near its present properties. 


The A. M. Byers Co., of Pittsburgh, 
well known manufacturers of wrought 
iron pipe, have reorganized and ex- 
panded, floated a large bond issue and 
have purchased from the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co. the Orient coal and coke 
plant at Orient, Fayette County, 
vicinity acquired by the Hillman com- 
pany at receiver sale of the properties 
of the bankrupt American Coke Cor- 
poration. 


Issac Taylor, of Uniontown, presi- 
dent of the Snowdon Coke Co., who re- 
cently had his left leg amputated at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Pittsburgh, 
has entirely recovered from the effects 
of the operation and returned to his 
home. 


The Rural Valley R.R., running from 
Echo, Pa., to Margaret Mines, has been 
sold by the Cowanshannock Coal & 
Coke Co. to the Allegheny & Western 
Ry. Co. and the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. Co. for $345,977, ap- 
parently to further the reorganization 


of the coal mining and carrying trade 
on that system of railroad. The coke 
company controls coal lands carrying 
about 100,000,000 tons of coal, good for 
50 years’ operation, and the road will 
get the haul of the output. 


Net income of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. for 1924 was $2,548,067, 
equivalent to $4.85 a share on the $50 
par value stock. This compares with 
$3,473,507, or $5.93 a share, in 1923. 
President S. D. Warriner, in his report 
to stockholders, said: “Production was 
affected adversely during the year by 
reason of labor troubles, mine fires, 
floods and unsatisfactory market condi- 
tions. A marked falling off in demand 
for small sizes of anthracite made it 
necessary to store a large quantity of 


No. 1 buckwheat coal and to curtail 


production from the culm banks, the 
washeries being idle throughout the 


” 





year. The income account for 1924 
compares as follows: 
1924 1923 = 

Revenues................. $24,462,781 $27,098,022 
Expenses 18,083,912 18,540,690 
Depreciation......... ~. , 1,045;802, 3 1/069'532 
Depletion . 7240224 seen 253,683 376,675 
Other resources........... 205,607 783,418 

Netrevenue............ $4,873,777 $6,327,707 
General expenses.......... 215,686 221,456 
Taxes..<..0..0.40e ca dee 1,243,539 1,646,709 
Interest fund deb.......... 866,485 986,035 

Net income............. $2,548,067 $3,473,507 


James M. Armstrong, of Pittsburgh, 
general superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., has been appointed by 
Governor Gifford Pinchot to represent 
the bituminous coal industry of Penn- 
sylvania at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


Annual election of officers for the 
Engineers Society of Fayette County 
was held immediately after the soci- 
ety’s dinner at the Uniontown Country 
Club, Feb. 3. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1925: Presi- 
dent, E. L. Zearley; 
Homer L. Burchinal; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. R. Blackford. The society had 
as its guest for the evening H. S. 
Harrop, of Pittsburgh, who is presi- 


vice-president, | 
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dent of the Engineers Practicing Sec- 
tion of the Engineers Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and his remarks were 
warmly greeted by the members of the 
Fayette County Society. 


The financial report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Co., which operates 
mines at Winburne, Cambria County; 
Arcadia, Indiana County, and at a num- 
ber of other points in Cambria County, 
including Patton, Cresson, Gallitzin 
and Ehrenfeld, shows a deficit for 1924 
of $418,376, against a surplus of $750,- 
793 in 1923. During 1924 there was no 
‘market for a large percentage of the 
normal output and approximately 75 
per cent of the company’s mines were 
closed entirely during the year. 


Coal companies in central Pennsyl- 
vania that have been pursuing a re- 
forestation policy for several years will 
plant still more trees this pear. District 
Forester E. B. Miller of Johnstown has 
received the following requests for 
trees for this spring: Berwind-White 
Coal Co., 100,000; Charles Gull, St. 
Lawrence, 50,000; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and Bethlehem Mines’ Corporation, 
80,000; Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corp., 100,000; Saltsburg Coal Mining 
Co., 55,000; Wilmore Coal Co., 100,000; 
Kier Fire Brick Co., 45,000, and the 
Penelec Coal Co., 50,000. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. will 
have jobs for about 800 mine workers 
when Centralia colliery, near Mt. Car- 
mel, opens on March 1, after being idle 
since Aug. 24, 1924. The old Cen- 
tralia breaker, which has been stand- 
ing for over twenty-five years, has 
been replaced with a modern structure 
of from 1,500 to 2,000 tons daily 
capacity. The Centralia colliery is 
one of the oldest in the anthracite field. 
It was operated, according to local his- 
torians, before the Civil War. The 
coal is raised in a gunboat, having a 
capacity of about two cars. 


With the completion of the big drain- 
age tunnel connecting the Madeira- 
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Hill Co.’s Natalie mines with the Hick- 
ory Ridge basin at Mt. Carmel, the 
next important improvement will be the 
erection of a modern steel breaker. 
The new tunnel will dispense with the 
pumping of 4,500 gallons per minute 
of water which accumulates at the bot- 
tom of the No. 2 and 4 slopes in the 
Natalie operation. The tunnel is 
pitched 4 in. to each 100 ft. This 
gradient will be sufficient to cause 
the water to drain away rapidly and 
lose itself in the Hickory Ridge basin. 
For the past two years workmen 
have been employed in placing the 
foundations and abutments for the new 
breaker, preparatory to the setting of 
the steel work, which will begin at 
once and will be completed in about 90 
days. The new breaker will have a 
capacity of 2,500 tons a day and will 
take care of all the coal mined at the 
Natalie and Greenough operations. 


The United Mine Workers are back 
of the bill introduced in the state 
Legislature by Senator Robert D. 
Heaton, which, if enacted, will repeal 
the tax on anthracite. C. J. Golden, 
president of District 9, said in an in- 
terview, “We are in favor of the re- 
peal of the bill taxing anthracite.” 
When the bill making the tax a law 
was passed it was presented with the 
plea that coal towns were losing their 
taxable wealth and that those who con- 
sumed it should make possible a re- 
fund to communities thus affected. 
After the Legislature got through 
with the bill the state grabbed all of 
the money, thus defeating the object of 
the legislation. 


UTAH 


A bill was introduced in the state 
Legislature the last week in January 
which would give the coal mine inspec- 
tion division of the Industrial Commis- 
sion the right to close any coal mine in 
the state whenever it is discovered that 
a violation of any of the mine safety 





Seam of Coal at Red Deer River, near Drumheller, Alta. 


As it outcrops fourteen miles below that city. 


The bed is clean and 7 ft. thick. It 


is such beds as this that make the Alberta coal situation even worse than that in the 


United States. F 
covered and so inviting. 


ne can hardly resist a disposition to open coal that is_so easily un- 
“4 ecnune of these temptations Alberta, like the United States, 


has too many coal mines for the limited market. 
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provisions ordered by the Industrial 
Commission has been made. The bill 
was introduced by J. E. Pettit, of Car- 
bon County, a mine superintendent em- 
ployed by the United States Fuel Co. 
Opposition to an order would be a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
less than $50 and not more than $300. 
Each day that a mine superintendent, 
foreman or any other person in author- 
ity refused to obey an order to close 
a mine would constitute a separate vio- 
lation under this bill. Mines have been 
closed by the coal department in the 
past, but it seems that the Industrial 
Commission desired statutory authority 
to back it up. 





VIRGINIA 


The Clinchfield Coal Corporation for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, reports a 
net income of $604,325, which after pre- 
ferred dividends is equal to $3.28 a 
share on the $14,547,600 common stock. 
This compares with $768,238, or $4.30 
a share in 1923. 


WASHINGTON 


A tentative tabulation from the 
forthcoming annual report of Chief 
Inspector William R. Reese shows that 
the 1924 coal output of Washington 
totaled 2,654,915 tons. The 1923 total 
was 2,946,007 tons. In 1924 Pierce, 
Thurston and Whatcom counties all 
exceeded the previous year’s output but 
all other counties showed declines. 
Sixty-two mines worked during 1924 
and only 59 in 1928. The average num- 
ber of men employed declined 32, which 
is a negligible drop in a 1924 total of 
4,306 but the output per man was 
raised from 3.18 tons per day to 3.24 
tons. The Victory Coal Co. at Cen- 
tralia, Lewis County, leads the state 
with an output of 7.04 tons per man 
ay. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


During the early part of February, 
Van Bittner and other officials of the 
United Mine Workers were cited for 
contempt by Judge W. S. Meredith of 
the Marion County Circuit Court for 
maintaining what is alleged to have 
been fortifications, dugouts and en- 
trenchments on a hillside overlooking 
the tipple and dwelling houses of the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. at Grant Town. It was charged 
that the alleged fortifications consti- 
tuted a violation of Judge Meredith’s 
injunction issued several months ago. 
After writs had been issued the Sheriff 
of Marion County went to Grant Town 
and directed officials of the union to 
remove the structures consisting of 
heavy logs and timbers. 


The Monongalia Coal Co., of Fair- 
mont, has filed a certificate of dissolu- 
tion. 


In the second week of February the 
Consolidation Coal Co. closed the Gypsy 
mine, with a daily capacity of 1,600 
tons; the Riverdale mine, with a daily 
capacity of .500 tons, and the Wyatt 
mine, with a daily capacity of 3,000 
tons. During the previous week three 
mines closed down. Now out of 28 
mines which the company started in 
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operation last April only ten are in 
operation in northern West Virginia. 
The company’s mines in northeast Ken- 
tucky, southern West Virginia, Mary- 
Jand and Pennsylvania are in operation 
—independent of any agreement with 
the union. 


The recent decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court of West Virginia in 
the case of the state against the estate 
of the late J. A. Huddleston, of Mc- 
Dowell County, is exciting a great deal 
of interest owing to the fact that the 
estate has been practically confiscated 
by the state. When Mr. Huddleston 
died he left an estate of approximately 
$500,000 to numerous relatives, most of 
whom were cousins. The Prosecuting 
Attorney of McDowell County un- 
earthed an almost forgotten law and 
levied taxes and penalties amounting 
to about $250,000 and his fee amount- 
ing to about $50,000. 


William Devar, James Toney and 
Mike Poffish, who say they are members 
of the United Mine Workers, are being 
held for the burning of the tipple of the 
Francois Coal Co. at Lowesville. A 
previous attempt had been made to 
destroy the tipple at Lowesville and 
state fire marshals have been conduct- 
ing an investigation since that time. 
According to the statement of the dep- 
uty fire marshals, Toney and Poffish 
were in jail in Logan County in 1921 in 
connection with the armed march. The 
Francois company operates an open- 
shop mine. 


Strikes and lockouts would be pro- 
hibited under the terms of a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Delegates by 
Delegate Bartlett of Marion county. 
The measure makes it unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation, organiza- 
tion or association to cause or make 
effective any strike or lockout or 
attempt to do so by any of the follow- 
ing acts: The inducement of any per- 
son to engage or continue in any such 
strike or lockout; the taking of any 
vote or issuing of any order relative 
to such strike or lockout; the paying 
of money or furnishing of material help 
of any kind or the agreement to do so, 
to any person on condition that such 
person engage or continue in such 
strike or lockout; the stationing of 
pickets or patrols. 


CANADA 


The Dominion government has under 
consideration a project for the erection 
of coking plants in such centers as 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, St. John 
and Halifax. The results of the estab- 
lishment of coke ovens at Hamilton, 
Ont., have been encouraging and it is 
proposed that financial assistance be 
given to the scheme in the form of a 
government subsidy. 


The British Columbia Department 
of Mines has announced that the fol- 
lowing are the final figures for the coal 
production of the Province for 1924 
Vancouver Island field, 1,495,897 tons; 
Crows Nest field, 274,262 tons; Nicola- 
Princeton field, 226,455 tons; Telkwa 
field, 1,228 tons, a total for the prov- 
ince of 1,997,842 tons. The falling off 
in output from the previous year, when 
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2,543,660 tons was produced, was due 
to the prolonged strike in the Crows 
Nest Pass Collieries. The largest in- 
dividual producer was the Western 
Fuel Corporation of Canada, with an 
output of 553,949 tons from its col- 
lieries at Nanaimo, Vancouver Island. 





Traffic 





Rate Changes Suspended for 
Further Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion gives evidence of intending to 
make a further study of rates on coal 
from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky to 
the Northwest. It has suspended until 
June 19 certain rates from fields in 
those states—other than from southern 
Illinois—which were to have taken ef- 
fect Feb. 19, and will soon announce a 
general hearing. ‘These schedules, cov- 
ering Belleville, Ill.; northern Illinois, 
Springfield, IJl., and all Indiana rate 
groups were published after the car- 
riers had agreed upon new and higher 
tariffs at the instance of the commis- 
sion. What the Commission intends 
doing now remains to be seen. Mean- 
time Indiana and all Illinois groups 
except southern Illinois retain 1920 
tariffs. 





New York Commission Approves 
New Lehigh Valley Rates 


The New York Public’ Service Com- 
mission has approved reduced rates of 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. on bituminous 
coal and coke, in carloads, from East 
Buffalo to various stations on its lines. 
Rates and minimum weights estab- 
lished are the same as at present in 
effect from Buffalo; effective March 9, 
1925; P. S..Cy A-311. 

The commission also has approved 
new joint rates on the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. (no joint rates hitherto in effect) 
on coke, coke breeze, coke dust and 
coke screenings, carload minimum 
weight in open cars 50,000 lb. (except 
that when car is loaded to full visible 
or cubical capacity actual weight will 
apply, but not less than 35,000 Ib.), 
and when in box or stock cars 40,000 
lb., from Harriet to the following sta- 
tions on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R.R., Angola, Farnham, Irving 
and Silver Creek, $1.51; Dunkirk, Van 
Buren, Concord, Brocton, Portland, 
Pomfret and Westfield, $1.24; Forsyth, 
Ripley and State Line, $1.76 (all per 











net ton); effective March 9, 1925; 
PSS. C2No.7A-311. 
New Companies 
The Nebo Coal Corporation, Madison- 


ville, Ky., capital $1,000, has recently been 
chartered DYE C. Beckwith, J. N. Stine- 
hour and EF. L. Wood 


The Blocton Coal Ca. Columbus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of 1,500 shares, no par value desig- 
nated, to mine and sell coal. The concern 
has acquired a considerable acreage in 
West Virginia which will be developed dur- 
ing the spring. The company’s headquar- 
ters will be in Col bus. Incorporators 
are: Robert S. Flet@ker, Hugh S. Butler, 
jee J. Dunn, Clarence A. Bovie and M. N. 

eal. 
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The Cavanal Coal Co. was incorporated 
the last of January in Shady Point, Okla., | 
with a capital stock of $500,000, by JME 
sere and J. . Wood, of Poteau, and | 

« Waring, of Oklahoma City. 





Association Activities 





The St. Louis Coal Club held its regular 
monthy meeting Monday evening Feb. 9 at 
the American Annex Hotel with the Asso- 
ciated Engineering Society of St. Louis. 
The evening was spent viewing motion 
pictures. The program included showing 
of the B. & 0. RR gAlmy the Shree 
Atoms,’ which illustrates graphically the 
chemical action which takes place in burn- 
ing coal and the Francis §S. Peabody 
Memorial film, ‘““‘When A Man’s a Miner.” 





Obituary 





Prof. Frederick Crabtree, head of the 
department of mining and metallurgical en- 
gineering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, since 1906, died at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 14. Professor 
Crabtree, who was born in Bramley, York, 
England, in 1867, attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, being graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 
chemistry in 1889. He was chemist with 
the Illinois Steel Co. in 1889 and with the 
National Tube Co. from 1890 to 1900. He 
was superintendent of the Western Steel 
Co. in 1900-1901 and later superintendent 
of the blast furnaces with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. until 1904. From 1904 to 
1906 he was professor of mining and 
metallurgy at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. On leaving that position he 
went to Pittsburgh and joined the staff of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


David Wallace, 75 years old, died at his 
home in Carterville, Ill., Feb. 14, following 
a long illness. For twenty- six years before 
his retirement he was a mine inspector. 
As a miner he helped to sink the famed 
Big Muddy Mine. 


Joseph Taylor, veteran coal miner and 
operator, of O’Fallon, Ill., died at the home 
of his nephew, Samuel Taylor, in that city 
on Feb. 9. He was 86 years old at the time 
of his death and had been an invalid for 
six months. The funeral was held Feb. 12, 
interment being in Shiloh Cemetery, O’Fal- 
lon. Mr. Taylor was born in Oldham, Eng- 
land, and at the age of 21 migrated to 
America, settling in Pennsylvania. In 1864 
he went to O’Fallon and obtained work in 
a coal mine there. He purchased his first 
coal mine in 1881, operating it as the Tay- 
lor Mine. Later he purchased the Ridge 
Prairie Mine and in 1904 the St. Ellen Mine. 
In 1905 his mining properties were con- 
solidated as the Joseph Taylor Coal Co. He 
es from the presidency of the company 
iG Nap! 








Coming Meetings 





Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Annual meeting March 4-6, Ottawa, 
Can. Sec. Geo. C. Mackenzie, Montreal, 
Que., Can. 

Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 


sociation. Annual meeting March 11, Terre 
Haute, Ind. ‘Secretary, P. H. Penna, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
(Bal ad: Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
LADV, erdee Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill.’ Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, ee 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


: 
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New Equipment 





Little Giant Permissible 
Coal Drill 


A new drill has been developed by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. to 
meet the urgent demand for a portable 
electric coal drill for use in gaseous 
mines. It conforms to the require- 
ments of the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 
permissible electric motors for use in 
gaseous mines or dust-laden atmos- 
being built under approval 
No. 109 and No. 109-A. 

The motor is fully inclosed and built 


Built to Work 
in Gaseous 
Mines 


This motor is 
totally inclosed 
and designed to 
meet the Bureau 
of Mines require- 
ments for. per- 
missible motors. 
A casing outside 
of the motor 
housing permits a 
ventilating system 
and assures an 
absolutely tight 
inclosure for the 
running parts of 
the motor. 


to withstand internal explosion pres- 
sures without permitting any flame to 
pass to the outside of the motor or 
switch inclosure. In order to insure 
4 cool running motor, an external 
ventilating system has been applied 
which permits of an absolutely tight 


inclosure for the running parts of the 


a a 


motor, where a spark may otherwise 
ignite explosive gases. Outside of the 
motor housing is a second or outer cas- 
ing having an inlet and an outlet com- 
pletely inclosing the motor casing at a 
distance therefrom and a rotary air 
circulator or fan arranged in a pro- 
tected cavity which provides a current 
of air in the space between the cas- 
ings, thus keeping the motor cool. 

While a fully inclosed motor, es- 
pecially one to withstand pressure of 
a considerable magnitude, must of 
necessity be heavier than an open or 
semi-inclosed motor of the same 
capacity, this coal drill has maximum 
capacity with minimum weight and 
complies with all of the requirements 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

Careful examination and test of all 
castings entering into the drill are 
made and a most rigid examination of 
all the parts is conducted at the fac- 
tory to insure safety to the operators 
and to comply with the requirements of 
the Bureau of Mines. The following 
legend appears on all inspection sheets 
passing through the factory with the 
parts in process: “The drill on which 
this part is used is designed to protect 
lives and property in gaseous mines. 
Its successful and safe operation de- 





pends entirely upon good workman- 
ship and careful inspection at every 
stage of construction and test. Your 
co-operation with this end in view is 
essential.” 

Each tool is provided with two in- 
closed fuses located inside of the 
switch case casting and _ accessible 
through the cable inlet plug. These 
openings are sealed so that they can- 
not be tampered with by irresponsible 
persons without detection. Fifty feet 
of rubber covered, two-conductor cable 
is attached to the drill and terminates 


ee 


in a special fused connector, more 
lightly fused than the drill, for con- 
nection to the trolley or other lines; 
also through this connector another 
12 ft. of cable runs to a special rail 
clamp for ground connection. 

The arrangement of fuses, cable and 
connector has been designed with the 
object in view of getting the simplest 
and most convenient arrangement, con- 
sistent with the greatest safety from 
fire hazard. This tool is built for 
direct current only and can be fur- 
nished for 110, 230 and 250 volts. 


—+—__. 


Neutralizes End Thrust in 
Double Suction Pumps 


An effective means of automatically 
neutralizing end thrust has been incor- 


Automatically 
Balanced 


Hydraulic bal- 
ance is obtained 
by varying the 


pressures on the 
sides of the im- 
peller. Patents 


been 
for 


have 
plied 
device, 


ap- 
this 
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porated in double suction centrifugal 
pumps recently developed by the Earle 
Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theoretically, a double suction pump, 
if properly designed, has no end thrust, 
but it is a well-known fact that end 
thrust or unbalanced pressure on the 
sides of an impeller is apt to result, 
because it is impossible to obtain abso- 
lutely accurate castings for the pump 
casing or the impeller. Small and ap- 
parently insignificant variations in the 
shape, smoothness, or size of the casing 
or impeller water spaces give rise to 
quite large differences of pressure on 
the sides of the impeller. 

The unbalanced end thrust is elimi- 
nated in this device used exclusively in 
Earle pumps and shown in the illus- 
tration in a sectional view of a type 
“B” pump, because if the thrust is to- 
ward the reader’s right, the radial 
seat at “B” will tend to close, while the 
radial seat at “A” is opened, building 
up a pressure on the total area of the 
right side of the impeller. While this 
is occurring, the radial seat at “C” is 
closed, and the radial seat at “D” has 
opened, placing a suction or reduced 
pressure on the area of the side of the 
impeller from “‘C” to the shaft. Hence, 
the area on the right side of the im- 
peller, subject to high pressure, is 
greater than the area of the left side 
of the impeller, subject to same pres- 
sure. Because a suction or lower pres- 
sure is exerted against that portion of 
the left side of the impeller from “C” 
to the shaft, the pump rotor will tend 
to move slightly to the left until it 
reaches a point at which the total pres- 
sure will be the same on both sides of 
the impeller, and true hydraulic bal- 
ance is obtained. The opposite cycle 
of events takes place if the original 
thrust tends to be toward the left. 

Due to this hydraulic balance, no 
thrust bearing or collars are required, 
but since any device must ultimately 
wear out, and being inside the casing 
where wear is not visible, small fixed 
collars are placed on the shaft, set at a 
distance from the face of the bearing 
bushing, which will not become oper- 
ative until the limit of allowable wear 
has occurred within the case, at which 
time the engagement of the collars and 
bearings becomes a visible indication 
of the need of replacing wearing parts. 

The pumps are also designed so that 
high efficiency and long life will result. 
Split babbitted bearing shells are pro- 
vided, with two oil rings. Bronze 
sleeves are provided to protect the 
forged steel shaft from the action of 
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the liquid handled. Deep stuffing 
boxes with a brass stuffing box bottom, 
ring, and brass water-seal rings are 
incorporated in their design, and pro- 
visions are taken to keep the oil from 
splashing out of and water from enter- 
ing the bearings. Provisions are also 
made to minimize the air pockets in 
the pump casing, and to keep the water 
from rotating with the impeller in the 
suction passages, thereby increasing 
the efficiency. 





Improved Electric Meters 


The horizontal edgewise switchboard 
indicating instruments, manufactured 
by the General Electric Co. and known 
as the H-2 type, have been redesigned 
and designated as type H-5. The line 
includes ammeters, voltmeters, watt- 
meters, power factor meters and fre- 
quency meters, for use wherever the 
measurement of electrical energy is 
necessary. 

Among the changes made in this 
line are improved armature coil and 
pointer construction; increased insula- 
tion of current windings; non-corrosive 
finish on frame, magnets, screws, etc., 
and new strip-wound magnetic shield. 
The jewels and pivots in these instru- 
ments have been reversed, the jewels 
being mounted on the armature shaft 


THOMSON VOLTMETER 


PARY 
Lee | 





Edgewise Instrument Revamped 


Better shielding and greater compactness 
are the new features of this meter. 


while the pivots are mounted in the 
frame, thus permitting their ready re- 
moval. Resistors for the new watt- 
meters and voltmeters have been 
mounted inside the instruments, for the 
purpose of simplifying switchboard wir- 
ing and saving space. 


Portable Arc-Welding Machine 


A motor-generator type portable 
arc-welding machine, intended for pro- 
duction and repair service in foundries, 
steel mills, railroad and other shops, 
has been added to the line of the Wil- 





Truck-Mounted Unit 
This outfit is equipped with a motor and 


generator. so that the welding current 
power supply can be taken from the main 
source of electrical energy. 
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Portable Power Plant For Welding 


Where jobs must be done in the field it 
usually is necessary to carry the power 
plant with the welding generator. This 
machine is mounted with a gas engine. 


son Welder & Metals Co., Inc., Wil- 
son Building, Hoboken, N. J. The ma- 
chine has a range of» adjustment from 
75 amp. to 250 amp. in small steps 
and is intended for rapid work using 
electrodes up to 4 in. diameter. 

The generator is of the field-control 
type, and the current regulation is 
such that when welding at full load 
the current does not rise over 10 per 
cent on short circuit. As ballast re- 
sistors are not employed and_ the 
windings are of low resistance, the 
voltage generated is practically that 
of the arc plus the drop in the welding 
leads. The machine is mounted on a 
welded channel-iron base equipped with 
roller-bearing steel wheels. It is 52 in. 
long, 40 in. high, 30 in. wide over all, 
and weighs 1,260 lb. 





Industrial Notes 





J. W. Hildebrand, formerly connected 
with the Jones Foundry & Equipment Co. 
of Chicago, recently joined the sales force 
of Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago as sales engineer. 


The Scott Valve Manufacturing Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., has appointed Russell F. 
Kleinman, Land Title Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as sales representative in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware and the District of Co- 

Chas. H. Tinker Co., 201 Devon- 
Street, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed as New England representative 








Publications Received 





Gas Masks for Gasoline and Petroleum 


Vapors, by S. H. Katz and J. J. Bloom- 
field, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 
Technical paper 348. Pp. 38; 6 x 9 in.; 


illustrated. Describes the results of work 
on the degree of protection afforded by 
the canister type of gas mask, the hose 
mask and the self-contained oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus against gasoline vapors and 
the like. 

Electric Cables, By Wm. A. Delmar. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., New York. 
Pp. 208, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
Describes principles underlying the ‘design, 
manufacture and use of electric cables of 
all important types for practically all 
purposes. Information on up-to-date prac- 
tice in making wires and cables safe, 
adequate, sightly and economical is 
included. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Regular and 
First Annual Meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Jan. 7-8, 1925. 
Pp. 92; 8 x 10 in. 


VoL. 27, No. 9 


Circuit Troubles and Testing, by Terrell 


Croft. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, Pp. 224; 5% x °8) ins;villustratea 
Price $2.50. Practical discussions of the 


troubles which occur on power and light- 
ing circuits and descriptions of the most 
effective methods of localizing and 
correcting such troubles. 

Experiments in the Use of Back Pres- 
sures on Oil Wells, by T. E. Swigart and 
Cc. R. Bopp, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C.. Technical paper 322; Pp 66;76 x 9 
in.; illustrated. 


Detection of Small Quantities of Petro- 
leum Vapor with the Burrell Methane 
Indicator, by G. W. Jones and W. P. 
Yant, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Technical paper 352. Pp. 19; 6 x 9 in-; 
illustrated. 


Connecting Induction Motors, by A. M. 
Dudley. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York. New second edition. Pp. 361; 6 x 9 


in.; illustrated. Price, $3. Covers the 
practical application of a designing en- 
gineer’s experience to the problems of 
operating engineers and presents practical 
questions arising in winding and connecting 
alternating-current motors. 





Trade Literature 


Oil Circuit Breakers. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 47495.1. 
Pp. 32; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. Describes 
four improved types of oil circuit breakers 
bearing the designations FH-103, FH-203, 
FH-206 and FH-209, all for controlling and 
protecting circuits of large capacity. 


Venturafin Unit Heaters. American 
Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Bulletin No. 
1218. Pp. 11; 84% x 11 in.; illustrated. Two 
unusual] features are the patented construc- 
tion and consequent lightness and compact- 
ness of these heaters. 


Industrial Type Spur Gear Speed Trans- 
former. The Hill Clutch Machine & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. JBulletin 
T-220. Six-page folder describing the form 
of teeth, lubrication, selection and ratings. 
General dimensions are also given. 


Synchronous Motors for Pumping. Elec- 
tric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bulletin No. 861.) Pp. Los s4exe12 in. = 
illustrated. Self-starting synchronous motors 
are described. 


Pressure Type Water Filters. Graver 
Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. Bulletin 
501. Pp. 1.5 °84ex Sai illustrated. 
Filtration methods are described and con- 
struction of the filters, which are fur- 
nished with a perforated strainer plate 
instead of a pipe manifold and strainer 
heads for the collection of the filtered 
water, are shown. Complete tables of sizes 
and capacities also are given. 


The Voltage Drop Control System. Gen- | 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. _ Y. 
Bulletin Y-2041.. Pp. 12; 8.x 102 ing 
illustrated. Among the topics discussed 
are: What is voltage drop control? What 
extraordinary thing does it do? Can I use: 
it in any of my work Is it worth while 
for me to adopt it? 








Recent Patents 


Mining Machine; 1,510,490. Martin W.. 
Muehlhauser, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor of 





fifty-five one hundredths to S. W. Scho- 
field, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 7, 1924. Filed 
Feb. 13, 1922; serial No. 535,985. 

Mining Machine; 1,510,628. Edmund C.. 


Morgan, New York ; Olive E. Morgan, ex- 
ecutrix of Edmund’ C. Morgan, deceased. 


Oct. 7, 1924. Filed July 6, 1914; serial No. 
849,071. Renewed Sept. 6, 1919: serial No. 
322,162. 

Mine-Car Coupler; 1,511,103. James W. 
Burke, Eccles, West Va. Oct. 7, 1924; 
Filed July 13, 1921; serial No. 484,386. 

Lamp Holder’ for Caps; 1,511,108. 
George S. Clark, Portsmouth, Ohio. Oct. 7, 
te ey Filed June 22, 1923; serial No. 
47,1 


Hydraulic Classifier; 1,511,643. L.. 
Trent, Washington, D. C. Oct. 14, 1924.. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1921; serial No. 509, 317. 


Fuel Producing Process and Product; 
1,512,427. Walter E. Trent, Washington,. 
D. C. Oct. 21, 1924. Filed Feb. 9, 1924; 
serial No. 691,831. 


Treatment of Small or Finely Divided 
Coal; 1,512,499. W. W. Stenning, P. T. 
Williams, W. H. Beasley and A. B. Middle- 
ton, London, England, assignors to Min- 
erals Separation North American Corp.,. 
New York City. Oct. 21, 1924. Filed Nov: 
11, 1922; serial No. 600,407. 
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Beware of the Soluble Ulmin 


OAL APPARENTLY ean be stepped back a few 

hundreds of thousands of years by a little oxidation. 
We can’t be sure that we get the same compounds by 
that process as were in the coal when the Neanderthal 
near-man or his predecessors trod this earth, but as far 
as coking qualities are concerned they act in much the 
same way, and coal that will coke becomes coal that will 
not coke. The insoluble ulmins have been replaced by 
ulmins soluble in caustic alkalies. The whole nature of 
the vitrain has changed and it is the vitrain that cokes 
when in its prime condition. 

Now the gist of the story appears to be that a lot of 
oxidation takes place early in the coking process at a 
relatively high temperature as compared with atmos- 
pheric and all the vitrain changes its character so that 
it can no longer make a coke. If the temperature rises 
quickly so that the vitrain is coked before it is oxidized, 
then coke will be formed. If the temperature is slow 
the vitrain is spoiled, ullmified, the professors say, and 
your batch is useless. Beware of the soluble ulmin, 
that makes long-exposed strip coal or stored coal un- 
cokable and makes the coal of Illinois resistant to 
coking. 


Always Some Not Satisfied 


HEN NEW REGULATIONS are proposed they 

always have opponents, some of them capable mer 
and well-meaning. The strange fact is that many 
men from Pennsylvania and Illinois who today actually 
brag about the laws of those states, a few years ago 
used vitriolic language in discussing them. Your Eng- 
lishman doubtless in times past cholericly condemned 
rock dusting regulations and now believes that rock 
dust is a great national institution. 

So let us not take the criticisms of the Utah regula- 
tions at the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute in 
too bad part. Perhaps a little revision of the rules 
might be well. Some of the provisions may be less 
invulnerable than those in the Decalogue. But on the 
whole the Utah rules point the way to safety. 

We cannot feel that the remarks abeut the Rains 
explosion are to be taken seriously, though many will 
declare that they should be. The actual condition of 
the roadways in the Rains mines as to dust has not 
been made clear. Till we have a case in which, we 
know how much gas was present and how much rock 
dust, we shall guess in vain and may do well to base 
our conclusions on experimental-mine data, rather than 
on guesses as to the actual condition of a mine when an 
explosion occurred. The Rains mine, we know, is in a 
district where the preventing of explosions is particu- 
larly difficult. 

Nevertheless, while we talk, the explosions continue. 
Whatever may be the marvelous thing we have done in 
the past, it has not prevented explosions. We have 
sprinkled and moistened our roadways, but every little 


while the work has proved abortive. We might do it 
better, it is true, but at what prohibitive cost? The 
new method of rock dusting is cheaper and surer than 
effective moistening, if there is any such thing, so why 
not accept it? 


Making Electric Lamps Universal 


N THE BENIGN hope of making mines more safe— 

no wish could be more devout—the universal introduc- 
tion and use of electric lamps in all coal mines has 
been advocated. They give a good light and a safe one, 
so why not, say their advocates, use them everywhere? 

Unfortunately they indicate nothing in their perfect 
airtightness, neither firedamp, nor blackdamp nor the 
absence of ventilation. As the first may be exploded— 
by some other agency than the electric lamp—as the 
second may snuff out life without warning and as 
ventilation is necessary for the removal of the other 
two it is well to have indications of approaching danger. 
The flame safety lamp affords a good indication of the 
first if diligently and expertly observed. In _ black- 
damp it will go out, but as so many things will extin- 
guish a safety lamp, the indication is uncertain. The 
flame safety lamp also does not indicate the passage 
of air. 
' The open lamp gives much better indications than 
the safety lamp as to blackdamp and ventilation. ‘It 
ignites methane if in burnable quantities but even that 
may be a service as it may do this before a dangerous 
quantity of gas has accumulated and so warn the man 
in whose hand or cap the light is. With an electric 
lamp the firedamp would not be ignited, but the man 
would not be informed as to the presence of gas and 
when the working had filled with firedamp a spark or a 
lighted match might destroy the entire mine. With 
nothing to show whether air was traveling a door might 
have been left open without that fact being noticed. 
In consequence a large section of the mine might have 
reached a highly explosive condition. 

It will be prudent in almost all mines worked by 
electric lamps to supplement them by flame safety 
lamps, so that at all times methane can be detected, if 
present. Some mines, it is true, have no methane, but 
in them the use of electric lamps is not necessary. In 
moderately gaseous mines it would be unsafe to intro- 
duce the electric lamp without frequent and vigorous 
inspections with flame safety lamps; otherwise a 
spark or a match might ignite gas. In fact inspection 
is hardly sufficient. It would be better to let every 
man have a means of detecting his own hazard. Con- 
sequently, it would seem that for safety two lamps, not 
one, would be required. This is an expensive provision, 
one also against which the miners would rebel as un- 
necessarily burdensome, especially in non-gaseous- or 
slightly gaseous mines. 

We would do well to go easily, for it has been found 
that in parts of mines where the air was likely to be 
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non-explosive and there was no way of ascertaining 
the presence of gas, or men did not know how to prove 
it whether from ignorance or defective eyesight they 
became careless and lighted cigarettes. With only the 
electric lamp available it is quite probable that smoking 
would be common in moderately gaseous mines. If a 
mine is going to accept the electric lamp it should not 
fail to accept also all those precautions as to inspection 
of places and persons which are common in flame safety 
lamp mines. Safety from gas explosions will not be 
afforded by the mere introduction of the electric cap 
lamp. It may in fact assist in increasing the hazard 
by delaying the gas explosion long enough for an 
extremely dangerous quantity of gas to accumulate, or 
by the absence of trifling ignitions it might create a 
sense of security that would result in the performance 
of many foolish acts. 

All this doesnot mean that electric cap lamps in a 
well ventilated mine would not prevent many haulage 
accidents if supplied to couplers and switch throwers on 
intake airways where the percentage of gas should be 
low and where the advantage of a good and inextin- 
guishable light is obvious. 





Relying on Repair-Shop Mechanics 


BOUT THE COAL mines the mechanical engineer 

and in fact the entire mechanical department is 
frequently regarded more as a necessary evil than as an 
essential part of the organization. As a matter of fact, 
in most instances, although the mechanical men produce 
no tonnage yet without them those in the mining 
department would soon find themselves in a sorry 
plight. Without the mechanical department in some 
form or other no power would be generated, no cars 
built, no locomotives kept in repair, and no picks, cutter 
bits or drills would be sharpened. 

With increasing mechanization of the mines the me- 
chanical department—and this is here intended to 
include also the electrical department—becomes ever 
more important. In the day when all coal was produced 
by hand methods and when the motive power for its 
transportation consisted solely of a few mules the me- 
chanical department comprised only a blacksmith and 
possibly his helper. Times have changed, however, 
and with our mines electrically operated throughout, 
as are many if not most of them today, the blacksmith, 
be he ever so brawny, intelligent, skillful and indus- 
trious, is utterly inlapable of caring for and keeping 
in repair the vast number of mechanical devices with 
which the mines are equipped. 

To attempt to lower mining costs by a policy of 
stringent economy bordering on parsimony in the 
equipment and maintenance of mine shops and power 
plants is short-sighted and eventually will defeat the 
very end it is designed to foster. True, some men may 
for a time make up in ingenuity and skill what they lack 
in the shape of tools and appliances. As a general rule, 
however, men will do poor enough work with the best 
of tools and what may they be expected to do with those 
that are inferior, antiquated or obsolete? It is notice- 
able that the low-cost mines of today—the only ones 
that are operating with a fair degree of continuity— 
are almost without exception provided with modernly. 
equipped shops, containing up-to-date forging and ma- 
chine tools, as well as in many cases a foundry. And 
in the end it is the shop that provides the sinews of 
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operation to the mining force by which the coal is 
actually produced. 

In an old legend we are told that after King Solomon 
had completed his famous temple he gave a feast to 
those who had aided in its building, reserving a place 
beside his own for him who had aided most in the 
construction. When the curtains were pulled back from 
the throne behold a blacksmith was placidly ensconced 
in the seat of honor. 

“By what right,” demanded the king, “do you occupy 
that seat? What have you done toward building the 
temple?” 

“Sovereign master,” was the reply, “I have every 
right to this seat. It was I who forged the tools with- 
out which even your master builder would have been 
helpless.” 

And the wise old king, famed throughout the known 
world for his marvelous sagacity, promptly admitted the 
justice of the man’s contention. 

If the “mechanical department,” in this legend rep- — 
resented solely by a blacksmith, was of such paramount 
importance to a constructive enterprise thirty or more 
centuries ago when hand tools and hand tools only were 
utilized, how much more important is it at our mines 
today where a vast array of more or less complicated 
power-generating and power-consuming equipment 
ranging all the way from mighty turbines to diminutive 
shothole drills must be kept in repair and ready for 
instant service if coal is to be produced regularly and 
profitably ? 





The Cleveland Meeting 


NS MATTER WHO may attend the proposed con- 
ference of operators at Cleveland this week and no 
matter what the conductors of the conference may - 
propose as a remedy for the present unhappy situation 
of union fields under the Jacksonville agreement, one 
development at the meeting can be counted on. 
The operators of the Central Competitive Field will hold 
widely divergent views. As always, the interests of 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania vary from those of 
Illinois and Indiana and if representatives from all four 
states are present—a thing which appears doubtful as 
this is written—it is not to be expected that agreement 
upon any course of action can be effected. 

The desperation of union coal operators who have 
tried to live up to the Jacksonville agreement is so keen 
that a meeting such as has been arranged for at Cleve- 
land by the Ohio coal operators is a perfectly natural 
development. The meeting held a month ago in Pitts- 
burgh arose from the same cause. It got nowhere. Is 
it to be expected that this week’s conference can do 
better? The chances are against.it. If violation of con- 
tract is proposed as the only way out of the situation, _ 
the coal operators of the country will have weakened - 
their position markedly, both now and for the future. - 
{t is to be hoped that such a proposal will not be made. 

Unified adherence to the contract would be an admir-. 
able course for union operators to take. It would con-- 
vince every union miner that he must accept less pay 
and changes in working conditions—or his union- will 
collapse, and that, soon. But can the coal operators be> 
unified? That is the test.. The lake season will. open 
soon. Ohio and Pennsylvania operators who supply- 
this coal naturally are under the severest pressure just - 
now. Can they withstand it? The Cleveland meeting. 
may tell. 
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Face Conveyor in Paris Purity Coal Co.’s 
Mine, Paris, Ark., Delivering 
Coal to Mine 


Car 
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Coal Is 24 to 26 in. Thick so Seam Is 
Undercut in Clay, Conveyor 

Being Only 8 in. 

High 


Longwall Conveyors in the Paris Coal Field 


Room-and-Pillar Operation Unprofitable—Longwall Decreases Per- 
centage of Slack—-No Suitable Face Conveyor Available So One 
Was Designed—Difficulties of Roof Control Largely Surmounted 


By H. Denman 


Consulting Mining Engineer, 
Clarksville, Ark. 


T THE MINE of the Paris Purity Coal Co. the 
A seam is undercut in the clay along a longwall 
df! face; the coal falls en masse, is broken by sledges 
and wedges, picked up by hand, dropped on a conveyor 
and carried by that means to a roadway where it is 
dumped into mine cars. 

In order to understand the need for face conveyors 
in the Paris coal field of Arkansas and the reason for 
installing them, a short description of the conditions 
existing there will be necessary as well as a brief his- 
tory of the vicissitudes and development of the region. 

The Paris coal field is located in Logan County, 
Arkansas, near the town of Paris, on a branch of the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. It consists of a small basin of 
elliptical shape about 24 miles wide, and 7 miles long. 
In the center of the basin the coal lies about 200 to 
250 ft. below the general surface. Near this point, 
however, two mountains rise to a height of about 
1,000 ft. above the average level of the surrounding 
country. No mines have operated under these moun- 
tains nor is it likely that they will for many years 
to come. 

The coal in this basin is from 18 to 32 in. thick, the 
greater portion being about 24 in. thick. The coal 
‘itself is a rather hard semi-bituminous smokeless vari- 
ety of excellent quality and especially adopted for do- 
mestic use. The bed proper is clean without partings. 
The bottom under the coal is fairly soft to a depth of 
from 4 to 6 in., but below this is a hard stratum difficult 


to cut. The roof is a firm sandy slate. In some parts 
of the field this roof is somewhat broken by slips. 

This coal bed pitches from the outcrop toward the 
center of the basin on all sides. Along the outcrop the 
pitch is approximately 5 deg., but about 1,000 ft. from 
this point the inclination generally flattens out to from 
2 to 8 deg. until the axis of the basin is reached. 


AN OLD FIELD THAT SELDOM MADE A PROFIT 


This coal field has been worked for at least forty 
years, it being one of the first in the state to be oper- 
ated. Although there was always a good demand for 
the product for domestic purposes, because of the high 
cost of mining the field was a complete failure up to 
about the year 1915 or 1916. From the time this field 
was opened up until shortly before the war it was 
worked on the room-and-pillar system, practically all 
the coal being shot from the solid. This method of min- 
ing produced about 50 per cent of slack. At times the 
price of this fine coal was extremely low, which neces- 
sitated putting a high price on the lump. This coal is 
sold in competition with other smokeless grades from 
Arkansas, mined from much thicker beds and although 
its quality is superior, the price of the lump produced 
could not be maintained at a level sufficiently high to 
make any profit on the operation of the mines. Fur- 
thermore the output from the Paris field was small, 
and there was no incentive to develop new operations. 

Prior to the world war several attempts were made 
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to undercut this coal with punchers, but the use of 
these machines was discontinued, presumably because 
coal could not be produced successfully with that type 
of equipment. 

Later, Judge Hall, a resident of Paris, who operated 
a shaft near that town, introduced a longwall mining 
machine that cut in the clay below the coal. Shortly 
thereafter he changed his mine from the room-and- 
pillar to the longwall system of mining, using an indi- 
vidual roadway layout in which the branch roads or 
stalls were driven on about 50 ft. centers with the stalls 
cut off from a main road every 150 ft. Over the main 
roadways about 3 ft. of roof was brushed and in the 
stalls or room roadways about 20 in. Enough material 
was thus brought down for the building of pack walls. 
This system of mining did not decrease the cost of 
producing coal, figured on a mine-run basis, but it did 
increase the proportion of lump from 50 to above 90 
per cent. The coal was not shot, being broken down 
by the roof pressure. 

At the present time some of the mines make as much 
as 97 per cent and few make less than 90 per cent of 
lump. At some operations the coal is not screened at 
all but is dumped directly into the railroad cars and 
the entire output sold as lump. The miners are paid 
for the coal loaded on a “hand-picked” basis, but in 
practice the coal is largely loaded as mine run, little 
of it being left in the ground. 


DIRT AND SLACK IS LEFT UNDERGROUND 


By the “hand-picked” basis I do not mean that the 
coal is undermined with picks, as this is not the case, 
but this term is used in this section of the country, 
and in the union contract to designate coal that is loaded 
The dirt, slack, 


by hand without the use of a shovel. 
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Coal Conveyor Saves Lifting of Bottom and Use of Small Cars 


Four feet of bottom is lifted in the roadways. This makes the working places 
dry, water being a great objection where the coal is low. As the machine re- 
moves 4 to 6 in. of the clay and the coal averages 24 in. in thickness, the 
working height is about 29 in. 


and small coal is thus left in the mine and only the 
lumps loaded out. Although there was no reduction 
in the cost of mining, the increase in the percentage 
of lump above mentioned enabled the Paris mines to 
operate at a profit whenever a reasonable price and fair 
running time could be obtained. , 

Thus began the real development of the Paris coal 
field. Many new mines were opened, and those already 
in operation added machinery and took other steps 
necessary to increase their production. Because of the 
superior qualities of Paris coal the market for it rapidly 
extended. Within the last few years the production of 
this field has been tripled, while that from the rest of 
Arkansas, on account of the severe competition from 
oil and gas, has been at a stand-still or has even de- 
clined. Outside of the Paris field and one or two other 
small areas, the majority of the mines in the state of 
Arkansas have been closed or have run only occasionally 
for about three years. 

In the Fall of 1922 I and R. G. Johnson took a lease 
on two old mines close to the town of Paris. The 
property was underlaid with excellent coal, but, as the 
mines had been worked in a haphazard way for many 
years and were rather extensive, the cost of producing 
coal from them was high. After leasing these mines 
we organized the Paris Purity Coal Co. which under- 
took the operation of the mines. After one season’s 
work we saw that some improvement must be made in 
production methods if these mines were to be worked 
in competition with newer ones along the outcrop where 
the coal was much easier to cut, where far less water 
had to be handled and where roadways were shorter and 
less expensive to maintain. Our coal in these mines is 
24 to 26 in. thick and the bed in the part of the mine 
now being operated pitches about 2 to 8 deg. 





Big Coal, Better 
Returns 


















Mine cars are 
higher than con- 
veyors, and conse- 
quently in low coal 
it is necessary to 
break the lumps 
down to load them 
into cars even 
when top or bot- 
tom is taken, 
whereas with con- 
veyors the ' coal 
need not be broken 
even when the roof 
and bottom are un- 
disturbed. Fur- 
thermore, lumps 
can be handled 
with relative ease 
into a conveyor. 
With a car they 
ean be lifted only 
with danger and 
strain. 
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View Along the Face Conveyor 


The supports on the left aid in keeping the longwall face open. 
It is easy to load big lumps on such a conveyor. 


Under the ordinary longwall system with individual 
roadways and the coal undercut by machine, the average 
output per loader per day was slightly over 3 tons. 
Of course, there were many loaders that far exceeded 
this figure but the average production of all men load- 
ing hand-picked coal was not much over this quantity. 


LITTLE DEVELOPMENT WORK AN ESSENTIAL 


In order to better the mining conditions we saw that 
it would be necessary to adopt some system of opera- 
tion that did not require so much development work 
and in which the output per man could be increased. 
After studying the matter carefully for some time we 
concluded that only a system of mining employing face 
conveyors would prove adequate. At first we carefully 
considered all systems of conveyors adapted to our 
conditions. Our first idea was to lay out two walls, 
each about 275 ft. long with a conveyor along each, these 
to serve aS wing conveyors discharging to a 300-ft. 
machine that would load into the mine cars on the 
entry. As the use of conveyors was somewhat of an 
experiment, we decided that this system entailed too 
large an investment, so we adopted the system that we 
are still using, as shown in the accompanying drawing. 

In order to use this system it was necessary to lift 
4 ft. of bottom in the roadways. Prior to this time no 
one had ever attempted lifting bottom in roadways to 
anything like this depth and we were uncertain whether 
it was practicable to lift so much material. However, 
after starting this system we found that it was not 
much more difficult to lift 4 ft. of bottom than to brush 
that much roof. Taking up bottom in the roadways 
had the additional advantage of making the wall per- 
fectly dry. Prior to starting this system, the coal at 
the face along the wall was always wet, several places 
actually standing in water. In a bed only 2 ft. thick 
a little water lying at the face of the coal will give 
the loader a mighty disagreeable working place. 

After determining on the system of mining to be 
adopted the next question was to decide on a conveyor. 
We had already come to the conclusion that we could 
not use one that was over 8 in. high. As already stated 
the thickness of the bed of coal averages 4 in. and the 
machine cuts from 4 to 6 in. in the bottom, making 
an average height of about 29 inches. 

The most important consideration in this field is to 
get as great a percentage of large lumps as possible. 
In arriving at the maximum height of the conveyor we 
took.into consideration the size of the lumps usually 
obtained in loading by hand direct to mine cars. We 
found that if the overall height of the conveyor ex- 
ceeded about 8 in. it would be necessary to break many 
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of the larger chunks, making a much smaller average 
product which would be a decided drawback as it would 
decrease the value of the output. 

Several large companies making this type of equip- 
ment were asked to supply a longwall conveyor as low 
as we wanted but none of them had any such equipment 
to offer. In addition to this most such machines 
dragged the coal along the bottom of a trough which 
tended to cause deterioration of the product. After 
much correspondence we finally decided that it would be 
necessary to design a conveyor ot our own. We accord- 
ingly secured the services of Clarence Claghorn, con- 
sulting engineer of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Claghorn 
designed a longwall conveyor for us incorporating our 
ideas as well as some of his own. The result was a 
machine that carried the coal and did not drag it; one 
the over-all height of which was 7 in. It had a capacity 
of about 60 tons per hour, with a speed of 50 ft. per 
minute. The chain itself consists of two strands, each 
about 9? in. wide with a pitch of 5 in. The conveyor 
is driven by a 15-hp. alternating-current motor through 
triple-reduction gears. 

As the coal is all loaded onto this conveyor in chunks 
it is carried along with little of it touching the pan at 
all. It is thus transported along the face and loaded 
into mine cars on the entry. The accompanying drawing 
shows the general arrangement. Application has been 
made for patent rights covering this machine, and the 
sole manufacturer at the present time is the United 
Iron Works of Kansas City, Mo. 

In starting a system of mining of this kind, the prin- 
cipal anxiety of most mining men is whether the roof 
ean be controlled without building heavy pack walls. 
We did not worry much on this score, as a neighboring 
mine working under similar conditions had been using 
longwall advancing, employing face track, with the road- 
ways about 300 ft. apart. This scheme had worked out 
successfully, and we consequently had little anxiety 

















Plan of Workings 


Note how long a trip can be 
lined up for the reception of coal. 
Intermittent loading in the past 
has made coal costs excessive. 


Panel B 


Bottom lifted 4'-Road for pane/ B 
Road No.2 
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Tipple and Load- 
ing Boom 


Observe the size 
of coal in the rail- 
road cars. At 
present some of the 
mines in the Paris 
district are making 
as much as 97 per 
cent of: lump coal 
and few make less 
than 90 per cent, 


concerning roof control. 


However, since starting our 
conveyor we have found that control of the roof is a 
serious matter and that it requires constant watchful- 


ness to keep ahead of roof breaks. We discovered also 
that with the face track system used in the near-by 
mine, 200 to 300 ft. of wall was not infrequently lost. 
With equipment as costly as face conveyors the loss of 
a wall with the face conveyor in it would be extremely 
expensive. 

As may be seen from an inspection of the plan the wall 
is advanced into the solid coal with no attempt made to 
support the roof in the rear of the conveyor, except 
along the roadways where the roof is sustained with 
heavy wooden cribs. In the past the roof along the wall 
has been maintained by means of cribs and heavy tim- 
ber posts. Concrete posts also have been used experi- 
mentally with much success. This system of mining 
has been in use for about a year and we feel we are 
beginning to overcome the difficulties encountered, so 
that the plan as a whole is successful. 


CARS Too SMALL To BE EFFICIENT 


Operation is as follows: On the 275-ft. wall one man 
operates the conveyor, two move and trim the mine 
cars and seven or sometimes eight load along the face. 
Because of their extremely small capacity three chunks 
from the conveyor will sometimes entirely fill a mine 
car and on this account this machine often must be 
stopped and started several times a minute. This neces- 
sitates a man being constantly at the controller. Fur- 
thermore on account of the size of the chunks and the 
small capacity of the car the trimmers must often shift 
each chunk quickly after it falls from the conveyor in 
order to make ready for the next one. These small 
cars necessitate the employment of more men at the 
discharge end of the conveyor than would be necessary 
if they were larger, but the mine had been laid out 
and developed for the present system of operation. 

After the face has been undercut the coal falls down 
in practically one chunk from one end of the wall to the 
other, there being few cracks and slips present. The 
loaders must first break into this coal with sledge and 
wedges. All the coal is broken out in this manner and 
loaded directly onto the conveyor. Seven or eight men 
can break out the coal, load out a cut and move the 
conveyor ahead in one 8-hr. shift, provided there are 
no abnormal interruptions. After the coal has been 
loaded out and the conveyor moved forward into proper 
position for the next cut, two timbermen on the night 
shift post the roof in the rear of the conveyor, moving 
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props, building cribs, and doing other work. In the 
same shift three men cut the coal, two men operating 
the mining machine and one loading back the clay 
cuttings all of which must be thrown over the conveyor 
and into the gob. 

Cutting in the part of the mine now being worked 
is extremely hard. At times the machine bits must be 
changed every 10 to 12 ft. of advance but at others a 
machine will cut 75 ft. without any change. The ma- 
chine used is a Sullivan CE-9 longwall undercutter. 
When nothing interferes with the normal cycle of opera- 
tion a 5-ft. cut is loaded out each day. Such a cut on 
this wall yields about 90 tons of coal, the machine 
having a 53-ft. cutterbar. At first one only 4 ft. long 
was used, but it was found that the output per day was 
too small considering the investment, and it was decided 
that the success of this plan of operation depended on 
getting a larger output per shift. After some experi- 
menting it was determined that it was not much harder 
to cut the coal with a 54-ft. cutterbar than with one 
43 ft. long, and that it made no difference in the roof 
control. It was also discovered that the coal broke off 
and came down much*better when using the long cutter- 
bar than when using the short one. 


RooFr CONTROL DETERMINES SUCCESS 


The success of this mining system depends entirely 
on the control of the roof. From the experience thus 
far gained we feel sure that we can overcome the diffi- 
culties encountered. About 130 ft. of cover overlies the 
coal at the point where it is being mined. The over- 
burden contains some extremely'hard layers of sand- 
stone and sandy slate, which break all the way to the 
surface. 

When operation was first started the main idea was 
to support the roof in the same way as in the ordinary 
system of longwall mining followed in the Paris coal 
field. After operating a short time, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that it will be highly desirable 
to devise some system of support along the wall that 
will break the roof. We have attained some success in 
doing this and are now experimenting with a form of 
roof support, which we believe will solve this difficulty 
and get away from some of the troubles we have had in 
the past. The great advantage of this system of min- 
ing lies in the concentration of the work, the small 
amount of development required to get a reasonable 
output and the fact that the entire operation is under 
the control of the management and therefore is easy 
to supervise. 
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Both Europe and Asia Have Mines with the 


Most Modern and Permanent Equipment That 


Their Ingenuity and Experience Can Devise 


This plant with its in- 
teresting headframe and 
power house is located in 
an old coal field near 
Pécs in Hungary, known 
to the Germans as Steina- 
manger. It is on the 
border of Austria. 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


And this is a_ strip- 
ping at Fushun, Man- 
churia, operated by the 
South Manchuria Ry, «a 
Japanese concern. The 
land dredges load the 
earth from the slopes 
into railroad cars and 
thus uncover the coal. 
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Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 20th Meeting Feb. 16, 17 and 18, 1925, Denver, Colo. 


Rocky Mountain Men Develop New Ideas 


In Coal Mining 


D. A. Stout Tells Institute How He Gets 15 Tons per Man by Novel 
V-Block System—Scraper Chute Loading in Wyoming Works Well— 
Rock Dust Is Criticised—Utah Men Protest Too Rigid Safety Code 


ITH PAPERS and energetic 
discussions the twentieth reg- 

ular meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute canvassed the 
latest means for preventing explo- 
sions and the most recent ways of 
obtaining efficient coal production. 
The sessions were held in Denver, 
Colo., on Feb. 16, 17 and 18. Over 
150 members from the four moun- 
tain states studied their joint prob- 
lems and renewed friendships at the 
Albany Hotel under the leadership of 
William Littlejohn, retiring presi- 
dent. J. B. Marks, of Denver, was 
made president in the annual election. 
Much of the interest at the meet- 
ing centered on rock dusting, and the 
complaints which Utah operators 
make against the drastic state safety 
provisions which were adopted after 
the Castlegate explosion of March, 
1924. Some most constructive sug- 
gestions about new mining methods 
that increase output and reduce cost 
were developed by D. A. Stout, head 
of the coal operations of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. where pro- 
duction has been raised in one mine 
to 15 tons per man. Kemmerer Coal 
Co. men made a real contribution of 
this kind by describing their new 
scraper and chute system at Kem- 
merer, Wyo. A program of many 
papers and lively discussion, with 
good times sandwiched in between, 


made the three days’ session both 
helpful and entertaining. 

Following registration and the ap- 
proval of the minutes of the previous 
summer session of the Institute at 
Rock Springs, Wyo., Mr. Littlejohn 


introduced J. 8S. Pyeatt, the new 
president of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western R.R. Mr. Pyeatt 


gave an interesting address on the 
interdependence of the railroads and 
the coal industry. Despite the well- 
known difficulties which the Rio 
Grande has faced in the past, it is 
planning, he said, many improve- 
ments designed to give the public 
and the coal industry the maximum 
service possible. Ten of the largest 
narrow-gage locomotives in the 
United States have been ordered. 
Little could reasonably be expected 
in the way of coal freight-rate reduc- 
tion as the advance in this rate as 
well as in certain other rates did not 
compare with the increase in labor 
and material costs since 1914. 


UTAH’S PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Analysis by Mr. Pyeatt of coal- 
production figures in Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico showed 
production about the same as ten 
years previous while the production 
of Utah had risen 25 to 30 per cent. 
Mr. Pyeatt expressed the idea that 
probably the depression in the metal- 


mining industry was a possible rea- 
son for the failure of these states to 
keep pace with the increased coal 
production in other parts of the 
country. 

The next speaker, J. H. Emrick, of 
the Sullivan Machinery Co., brought 
mining efficiency to the foreground 
in a paper on the much abused but 
hard-working cutter bit. He said 
that three principal points are to be 
considered: in the handling of cutter 
bits, namely, the kind of steel, the 
form or shape of bit, and the tem- 
pering of the metal. Cheap steel 
should not be used for, if it is, the 
cost of replacements and repairs will 
exceed the saving in original cost. 

Generally alloy steel is not good as 
it is too brittle. A steel containing 
0.70 per cent carbon and from 0.25 
to 0.85 per cent manganese is the 
best for most purposes. Harder 
steels work well on coals with little 
impurity but not when sulphur balls 
or shale bands have to be cut. 

The shape of the bits is also im- 
portant and should be varied to some 
extent with the kind of coal. The 
pick- and the chisel-point bits are 
considered the most satisfactory. A 
back slope angle of about 30 deg. 
gives the best results except in ex- 
tremely hard cutting, in which case 
the angle should be smaller. The © 
side-slope angle for chisel-point bits 
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should be about 7 deg. and for pick- 
point bits about 16 deg. 

The steel should be tempered to a 
hardness depending on the character 
of the seam. Formerly there were 
only a few machines used in any one 
mine, and the blacksmith gave bits 
careful attention but now there are 
so many that such attention is im- 
possible. Bits should not be im- 
mersed in water and allowed to cool 
there but tempered gradually; a 
little practice will give the black- 
smith an idea of the tempering re- 
quired for the particular coal. Mr. 
Emrich said that bits are properly 
tempered if when they come out of 
the mine half of them are bent and 
half broken. 


CORRECT BITS SAVE POWER 


Questions by George B. Pryde and 
Mr. Littlejohn elicited the informa- 
tion that bits properly shaped save 
20 to 25 per cent of the power con- 
sumption, that properly tempered 
bits last more than twice as long as 
poorly tempered ones, and that one 
advantage of a bevel over a chisel 
point is that there is more material 
back of the cutting edge. 

One of the most interesting papers 
presented at the meeting was that 
of D. A. Stout, of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co.’s fuel department, on 
“Experiments in Mining Methods.” 
This paper dealing with recent inno- 
vations in mining methods by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue of 
Coal Age. These mining methods 
apparently have great possibilities in 
that they bring the workmen into 
groups, raise the tonnage per man, 
increase efficiency, improve supervi- 
sion, and lower costs. 

A “V” system in one section of the 
Berwind mine has resulted, despite 
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some roof difficulties, in ten cars or 15 
tons of coal being produced per man 
in an eight-hour shift, rapid and 
complete coal extraction, low powder 
consumption, high percentage of 
prop recovery, and favorable cost. 

At the Kebler mine, working a 
seam having a pitch up to 40 per 
cent, a system of long- or slant-face 
rooms is being tried. Rooms are 
gradually widened as they approach 
their limit until they meet. They 
are driven in a series of four or five 
with the next room omitted to avoid 
squeezes. Increased lump and 114 
tons production per man with con- 
centration of work and increased 
safety to workers have resulted. 

At the Cameron mine a block sys- 
tem permitting seven men to work 
on a 125-ft. face has resulted simi- 
larly in an increased lump percent- 
age and a larger output per man. 

Discussion by Gomer, Reese and 
Glenn Knox, of the Kemmerer Coal 
Co., developed that the company is 
experimenting with a conveyor and 
a drag scraper in pillars of rooms 
driven up a pitch of 18 to 20 deg. A 
slant face is worked giving one side 
of a “V.” The scraper pulls coal 
down to the conveyor, both being 
moved by a 63-hp. hoist. With three 
conveyors twenty-four men can ob- 
tain 250 to 300 tons of coai per day 
from two pillars in a 9-ft. coal bed. 


CUSHIONED SHOOTING UPHELD 


H. Petersen of the Hercules Pow- 
der Co., in a paper on the use 
of permissibles, upheld cushioned 
shooting despite recent articles by 
other explosive experts discounting 
its advantages. Properly cushioned 
shooting, he said, had in tests in 
Utah mines resulted in a_ better 
grade of coal with less powder. Per- 
missible powder in cushioned shoot- 
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ing should not be tamped when rock 
dust stemming is used. Two feet of 
untamped rock dust cartridges should 
follow the powder and the remainder 
of hole should be tamped tightly. 

Seventy-five per cent of all shots in 
mines are, in Mr. Petersen’s opinion, 
overloaded. Some use three sticks 
of powder where two and one-half 
would be sufficient on the basis that 
the half stick is likely to be wasted, 
but the operator could better afford 
to lose the half stick than to charge 
it in the hole with resulting shatter- 
ing of coal. 

In 6 ft. of clean coal the center 
hole should not be lower than 12 in. 
from the roof, and the two rib shots 
16 in. from the ribs and at same dis- 
tance from the roof as the center 
holes; all holes should be as nearly 
horizontal as possible; a 6-ft. cutter- 
bar should be used and the holes 
should extend to within about 6 in. 
of the depth of cutting. 


REMOVE ALL BuG DUST 


Safety requires the removal of all 
bug dust from the kerf cut in the 
coal, its non-removal resulting essen- 
tially in solid shooting, particularly 
when water is used on the cutter- 
bar, for water packs the bug dust, 
making its removal more difficult. 
Delay detonators are now being used 
to advantage and in a given mine a 
standard system of holes can be 
worked out with increased lump 
production. He held that for maxi- 
mum lump production no undercut 
should exceed 7 ft. 

In discussion, Mr. Pryde, of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., announced 
his 100-per cent advocacy of per- 
missible powder because it increased 
safety. Formerly he was opposed to 
it. In the Union Pacific mines no 
decrease in lump production was ap- 
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parent where permissibles were used 
nor was there increased cost. In 
most instances when permissible 
powder is first introduced into a 
mine, the slack percentage increases 
due to the inexperience of miners in 
the use and charging of the explo- 
sive. This, he admitted, but declared 
the difficulty could be overcome. 

P. M. Mosier, of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., discussed some 
air-cushioning tests he had made 
with permissible powder in 33 ft. 
coal and declared that for good 
lump production the diameter of the 
cartridge should be considerably less 
than the diameter of the drill hole. 

Mining troubles were forgotten at 
the Monday evening banquet pre- 
sided over by Pliny F. Sharp. Presi- 
dent Pyeatt of the D. & R. G. RR. 
in “A Word of Greeting” expressed 
the desire of his company to serve 
and co-operate with the industry and 
was optimistic as to the future of 
the coal business because of the 
necessarily increasing oil costs. Dr. 
Charles A. Lory, president of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, in 
“The Need of Technical Education” 
stressed the advantages to industry 
from technically trained men and 
visualized future possibilities in the 
utilization of coal. A state experi- 
ment station to include the study of 
coal problems was advocated. 

A series of interpretative GG) 
Navajo dances preceded the “Mys- 
terious Pillar Case” in which the 
white-robed and masked Komical 
Koal Kusses paid their respects in 
song and jest to the Institute. Helen 
Maria Dawes, Governor One-Hun- 
dred-per-Cent Morley, and _  Hot- 
Mamma Ferguson as principals man- 
aged to keep the peace with diffi- 
culty and won numerous encores 
from the 350 guests. 


SAFETY METHODS DISCUSSED 


The night’s entertainment and 
dance resulted in lagging feet on the 
morning of the 17th, but papers and 
discussion soon again wrapped the 
attention of the crowd. 

Safety, discussed frequently but 
indirectly the day previous, was 
brought to the forefront in a paper 
by F. C. Miller on “Safety Methods 
with the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.” These included general safety 
committees, one from the manage- 
ment and one from the men, which 
inspect the mines three times each 
year and also investigate each fatal 
accident; a local safety committee at 
each mine meeting weekly with the 
mine superintendent as chairman; 
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200,000-cu.ft. capacity fan installa- 
tions; extensive use of automatic 
doors and of ordinary doors in pairs; 
enlarged aircourses; analyses of 
mine air in the various mines from 
twice weekly to three times yearly, 
depending upon the mine, and the es- 
tablishment of a limit of under 0.5 
per cent methane content in air in 
places cut by mining machines and 
of 0.2 per cent surrounding pump 
and trolley installations. 

Trolley wires are guarded at 
crossovers, ‘“kickout’’ or automatic 
switches are employed, and props in 
rooms are set not over 4 ft. from 
the faces and on the same centers. 
Timber preservation with creosol is 
being practiced with good results. 
Steel timbers are being used to some 
extent in return aircourses. A 
check board at each’ inside parting 
enables missing men to be quickly 
discovered before the departure of 
each man trip. About 1,000,000 
shots have been fired ‘in his mines, 
Mr. Miller declares, without an ex- 
plosive accident. 


SUPPLY MOISTURE TO AIR 


The mines are thoroughly humidi- 
fied by steam radiators consisting of 
1-, 2- and 4-in. pipe, and exhaust 
steam from fans is carried into the 
intake aircourse by the radiators. 
Fine sprays placed along the entries 
at intervals of from 25 to 500 ft. 
supplement the radiators in supply- 
ing moisture to air. In the coking- 
coal mines water is being provided on 
the cutterbars of all mining ma- 
chines. Safety lamps are tested in 
an explosive mixture of acetylene gas 
and air. Four permanent rescue sta- 
tions are maintained in the various 
districts in which the mines of the 
company are located. Two railroad 
rescue cars are also kept in service, 
one equipped with mine-rescue ap- 
paratus and the other with fire-fight- 
ing and emergency-fan equipment. 
Coal-mining laws in the miner’s par- 
ticular language—if he is a foreigner 
—are supplied each man. A recent 
measure requires men at the face to 
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Standard Shapes for Cutters 


Mr. Emrich explains that the side-slope 
angle for chisel-point bits should be about 
7 deg. and for pickpoint bits about 16 deg. 
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wear goggles while using hand picks. 

O. C. Irwin of the same company 
demonstrated the method of “Auto- 
matic Mine-Fan Control’ in use in 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s mines. If 
a fan slows down or stops, this de- 
vice placed in the fan house cuts off 
the power to the mine and rings an 
alarm bell. The device consists 
essentially cf a U tube with arms of 
different diameters, similar to a water 
gage, containing a mercury and oil 
bath in wnich a float is so arranged 
that a drop in pressure will open the 
circuit of a relay causing the mine 
power to be cut off and closing a 
circuit which rings an alarm. 

Discussion by Messrs. Dalrymple, 
Stout, Mahn and others developed the 
fact that inasmuch as this device de- 
pended essentially on a water gage, 
changes in conditions underground 
such as falls blocking an entry, the 
short circuiting of the air through a 
door, etc., would not necessarily oper- 
ate the device. Hence its principal 
use would be to warn the manage- 
ment in the event of fan trouble. It 
could be installed within a mine and 
would operate under any conditions 
affecting pressure in the split or sec- 
tion of the mine in which it was 
located. When so installed it could 
be adjusted so that the opening of a 
door monentarily for the passage of 
a trip would not operate the device, 
though if the door were kept open 
the mechanism would finally act. 

Mr. Stout described a device in use 
at his Morley mine consisting of a 
door in a crosscut 150 ft. from the 
slope mouth so weighted that the 
stoppage of the fan would open this 
door and throw a knife-switch cut- 
ting the power off the mine. 


GAS CAUSES Most EXPLOSIONS 


Concluding the morning session 
Samuel Tescher, general superinten- 
dent of the Royal Fuel Co., read a 
paper on “The Operation of a Gas- 
eous Mine.” He estimated that about 
75 per cent of all explosions are orig- 
inated by the ignition of gas. Most 
of the explosions start at the working 
faces because it is there that more of 
the gas is liberated, the ventilation 
is least adequate and the igniting 
agencies are most abundant. Effi- 
cient ventilation in a gaseous mine is 
paramout and is obtained by good 
ventilating equipment and _ large, 
straight aircourses with tight stop- 
pings. 

In driving aircourses an econom- 
ical cross-section should be deter- 
mined, and these should be increased 
at curves as air naturally tries to 
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follow a straight line. Aircourses 
| should be kept clean. In the early 
development of a mine, ample provi- 
sion should be made for additional 
aircourses. Entries should not be 
allowed to advance more than 60 ft. 
_ beyond the last crosscut. 
Safety lamps should be well tested 
before taking them into a mine and 
should only be used for testing and 
when not so used should be extin- 
guished. Mr. Tescher has developed 
_ an apparatus for testing safety lamps 
consisting of a large bottle with the 
- bottom removed or of a bell jar, in 
_ which safety lamps may be inserted. 
_ In the jar is placed an explosive mix- 
ture of acetylene gas and air. Al- 
though this is a severe test, only 
three lamps have failed in over two 
years. 

Mr. Tescher believes that fans 
should be equipped with safety de- 
vices to indicate changes in pressure. 

_ The Royal Mine is provided with two 
fans so arranged that one fan will 
automatically ventilate the entire 
mine if either should stop or they 
can each ventilate separate sections 
of the mine without any change in 
the normal course of the air except 
that in a so called by-pass entry. 
Both fans are run when the mine is 
working. Together they supply 206,- 
000 cu.ft. of air. Mr. Tescher states 
that it is most important that gobs 
be kept free of gas. A mine to which 
he referred makes over 1,000,000 cu. 
ft. of methane in 24 hours, but tests 
show the gobs are free of gas accum- 
ulations. They should always be free 
because in case of interrupted ven- 
tilation, accumulations of gas in the 
gobs would be drawn through the 
mine. The fans and ventilating sys- 
tem in Royal Mine were described in 
Coal Age, Dec. 6, 1923. 


Costs 20c. To DusT 1,000 Sa.Ft. 


Mr. Tescher has designed a com- 
bination pulverizing and rock-dust- 
ing machine for use at the Royal 
Mine as described in Coal Age, Nov. 
27, 1924. In rock dusting, this ma- 
chine will apply about 50 lb. of dust 
over an area of 1,000 sq.ft. of mine 
surface at a cost of 20c. Only 
one man is required for operating 
this machine. It can grind and 
distribute about 2,500 lb. of rock 
dust in eight hours. It blows dust 
into the air current at low pressure 
and from any given set up, 300 to 
500 ft. of room entry can be ade- 
quately dusted. The machine is han- 
dled by a mule or a rope in this mine, 
as no trolley or other types of loco- 
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J. B. Marks 


New president of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute and assistant to the 
president, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


motives are used. As strict disci- 
pline must be maintained in a gas- 
eous mine, the men are searched 
every day for matches or smoking 
material. In conclusion, Mr. Tescher 
observed that ‘a little gas, like a 
little learning, is a dangerous thing.” 


SUGGEST RECLAIMING DUST 


A. C. Watts of the Utah Fuel Co. 
suggested the possible reclamation of 
the rock dust obtained in cleaning up 
accumulations along roadways. He 
said that it might be separated from 
the coal dust on concentrating tables 
and used again, but the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that this was im- 
practicable. However, the sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Brown, of the Spring Canyon 
Coal Co., discussed a dusting machine 
used at his mine in Utah. This ma- 
chine requires four men for its oper- 
ation and will dust 6,000 ft. of entry 
in six hours. The machine moves 
while dusting. Mr. Brown applied 3 
lb. of dust per lineal ft. of entry on 
the first application and 2 lb. on the 
second. The first application was 
good for about six months on the 
main slope and entries. He stated 
that engineers who have seen the 
results of this machine have said 
that they did’ not see the need of 
using barriers when rock dusting 
was done so thoroughly. James 
Dalrymple, chief coal mine inspector 
of Colorado, said that he believed 
that rock-dust barriers should be put 
at the entrance of all abandoned en- 
tries. Mr. Brown agreed with him 
in this regard stating that he 
thought the engineers to whom he 
had referred meant that the live 
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workings were so thoroughly dusted 
that they did not need barriers for 
their protection. 

The first paper of the general ses- 
sion of Tuesday afternoon together 
with illustrated slides dealt with the 
Alamo mine and was presented by 
EK. H. McCleary, general manager of 
operations of the Alamo Coal Co. 
This mine was described in Coal Age, 
March 27, 1924. 

Following Mr. McCleary’s paper, 
W. J. Reid, of the Lion Coal Co., gave 
a description of a machine being used 
by him for muditing his mines. A 
statement by John Crawford, coal 
mine inspector of Utah, to the In- 
dustrial Commission of that state 
was read by Mr. Reid to the effect 
that muditing used in connection 
with the present sprinkling system 
in coal mines is the missing link to 
systems we have had before. 

This machine, which was described 
in Coal Age of Sept. 18, 1924, runs 
by its own power and delivers a mix- 
ture of shale and water from a spray. 
The spray is capable of covering a 
space 50 ft. wide and 30. ft. high. 
The coal dust is thrown into suspen- 
sion by the force of the spray, and 
the falling mudite collects it and 
falls to the floor. The mudite sticks 
to the ribs and timbers and forms a 
heavy deposit on the floor, drying in 
about twenty-four hours. When ap- 
plied to ribs and timbers all the 
edges are rounded, and coal dust 
does rniot remain on these rounded 
surfaces but falls to the floor. 


DOUBTS EFFICIENCY OF MUDITE 


Much discussion followed as to the 
merits of muditing. Mr. Dalrymple, 
judging merely from the sample 
shown by Mr. Reid, thought that the 
mudite would fail to check an explo- 
sion. He said it had formed into a 
cake so hard that he doubted 
whether the advancing wave of the 
explosion would be able to pulverize 
it, at least to do it so completely 
that it would form a veil of rock dust 
and extinguish the explosion. Mr. 
Reid believes that the advancing 
wave of an explosion would break the 
cake up and throw it into suspension 
thus giving the same result as rock 
dust. Mr. Reid stated that other ad- 
vantages of using mudite were that 
it can be used to seal leaky stoppings 
and to render brattice cloth fire- 
proof. 

W. D. Brennan, of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, stated that he 
did not believe the material to which 
Mr. Dalrymple referred was a fair 
sample of the mudite in the mine. 
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Mr. Brennan has been guniting in 
his Dawson, N. M., mines and finds 
that the coating on the ribs and tim- 
bers has a feathery surface which 
can be blown into the air by one’s 
breadth. Mr. Reid stated that this 
was true to a certain extent in his 
mines. 

A paper by Eugene McAuliffe, 
president of the Union Pacific Coal 
Co., was read by Mr. Pryde. It was 
entitled “Reducing the Labor Turn- 
over.” Mr. McAuliffe compared the 
troubles of the coal-mining industry 
at present in regard to labor turn- 
over to those of the railroads some 
years ago. He mentioned the merit 
and demerit system used by the 
railroads as possibly being a good 
system for the coal mines to adopt. 
The labor turnover constitutes a 
serious problem, and although the 
costs consequent on it have not been 
determined they would if calculated 
reach a considerable total. He be- 
lieves that better conditions in the 
mining towns would attract a better 
element and hold the men at a mine. 

W. D. Ryan, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, when called upon by Mr. 
Littlejohn, gave an interesting talk 
on the necessity for preventing mine 
accidents. Figures were presented 
showing a loss to the industry in ac- 
cident cost approximating $23,000,- 
000 per year. He said there had 
been no appreciable reduction in 
mine accidents in the United States 
in the last eight or ten years: In 
December, 1924, 155 men were killed 
in coal mines, 114 in bituminous and 
41 in anthracite mines. The acci- 
dent rate per thousand men em- 
ployed in the coal mines of the 
United States is about four times as 
large as in the coal mines of any 
European country. Mr. Ryan holds 
that accidents will be reduced only 
by the education of the miner. 


INTERCHANGE OF CERTIFICATES 


Mr. Littlejohn advocated a change 
in legislation in the states of Utah 
and Wyoming which would permit of 
an interchange of mine foremanship 
certificates between Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico, if the lat- 
ter state at any time should require 
certificates (which it does not at 
present). Wyoming has just passed 
a law providing for the interchange 
of certificates with Colorado and 
Utah. Colorado for some time has 
had a law providing for interchange 
of foremen with Wyoming and Utah, 
but Utah has not as yet passed legis- 
lation of that character. 

The morning session of Feb. 18 
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was opened by F. P. Wood of Wood 
and Weber, consulting engineers, 
who read a paper on “Oil Competi- 
tion vs. Coal.” Mr. Wood dis- 
cussed the inroads which the oil in- 
dustry has made on the coal indus- 
try. He asserts that the latter is too 
conservative and that coal men do 
not keep pace with the times. 

Mr. Wood, however, takes an opti- 
mistic view of things and believes 
that if the coal industry will wake 
up, it can advantageously meet the 
competition of the oil industry. He 
cited a case of an oil company buying 
coal to burn in its refinery and said 
that if it is cheaper for an oil com- 
pany to buy coal instead of using its 
own oil why shouldn’t coal be cheaper 
for other plants that now burn oil? 


Woop ADVOCATES PUBLICITY 


Mr. Wood advocated an associa- 
tion of coal operators similar to the 
Portland Cement Co. for disseminat- 
ing information to the public and 
making investigations as to new uses 
of coal, improved furnaces to in- 
crease efficiency, etc. One of the ob- 
jections to using coal is that it pro- 
duces smoke whereas oil should not. 
Mr. Wood thinks that with efficient 
boilers and furnaces coal smoke 
could largely be eliminated. Dis- 
cussion brought out that the Na- 
tional Coal Association afforded a 
means of such publicity as Mr. 
Woods advocated. 

A paper by B. W. Dyer, chief 
mine inspector of Utah, on “The 
New General Coal Mine Safety 
Orders of the State of Utah,” read 
by E. H. Denny, of the Bureau of 
Mines, provided anticipated ex- 
tended discussion and developed the 
fact that some Utah operators are 
not satisfied as to the necessity of 
Utah’s safety provisions. 

Mr. Dyer referred to the Castle- 
gate disaster of March, 1924, which 
occurred in one of the best kept 
mines of the state as evincing two 
things wrong, namely, that too much 
was left to the discretion of the mine 
inspector as well as a laxity in in- 
spection and enforcement of law. 

As a result of the explosion ten 
orders were drafted by the state in- 
spection department and Bureau of 
Mines engineers, submitted to and 
approved by a committee represent- 
ing all Utah coal operators and issued 
by the Utah Industrial Commission. 

These orders, briefly discussed by 
Mr. Dyer require: (1) Exclusive use 
of permissible explosives; (2) elec- 
trical blasting with all men except 
shotfirers out of mine; (3) approved 
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electric cap lamps in all mines em- 
ploying five or more men per shift 
and approved flame lamps used for 
testing purposes only; (4) rock dust- 
ing to points designated by state 
mine inspector; (5) rock-dust bar- 
riers; (6) water on mining ma- 
chines and mechanical loaders; (7) 
sprinkling appliances in all working 
places; (8) daily signed reports from 
men sprinkling; (9) prohibition of 
the employment of such men on any 
other work with certain qualifica- 
tions, and (10) prohibition of the 
moving of gas while a shift is in a 
mine and the closing down of entry 
and return workings therefrom until 
gas is removed. 

Mr. Littlejohn, with Mr. Miller in 
the chair, first discussed Mr. Ryan’s 
comparison of European and Ameri- 
can mine safety records and then 
the Utah law. From his own 
eighteen years experience in British 
mines he believed an international 
comparison between mine-accident 
records is unfair. Many British 
mines work in very thin seams—20 
to 30 in.—which in numerous in- 
stances are underlaid and overlaid by 
fireclay. Cutting is done in clay and 
the coal is brought out in large 
blocks practically without the pro- 
duction of coal dust. Such mines 
are naturally rock dusted and have 
no coal-dust explosions. 

The class of labor employed in the 
United States has much to do with 
our high accident record. In Great 
Britain coal miners are literally 
taught from the cradle, and usually 
their fathers are coal miners. They 
practically serve an apprenticeship 
under an experienced miner before 
working independently. 


SHOULD EDUCATE MINER 


Mr. Dalrymple, who has also had 
experience in British coal mines, 
agreed with Mr. Littlejohn and held 
that the solution of the problem of 
accident prevention lay in training 
the miner at the working face in the 
art of mining coal. L. E. Norman, 
state coal-mine inspector for the 
northern Wyoming district, also be- 
lieves that miners should be educated 
in accident prevention and believes 
that in most mines there are an in- 
sufficient number of fire-bosses to ex- 
amine the mine properly for gas, to 
say nothing of examinations of the 
roof and of other hazards. He be- 
lieved that fire bosses in making ex- 
aminations of mines should include 
in their inspections and reports not 
only the absence or presence of gas 
but other conditions also. 
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No. 3 Mine at 
Castlegate, Utah, 
Has the Most Un- 


usual and Pictur- 


esque Setting of 
Any Mine 


In answer to Mr. Dalrymple’s ques- 
tion as to what should be done rela- 
tive to closing an entry together 
with all workings on the return side 
of a split in which gas is found until 
it is removed in event that this 
body proves so big that it cannot be 
moved, Mr. Littlejohn stated that 
this point had been overlooked by the 
operators’ committee when the code 
was approved. He said that electric 
cap lamps do not give the wearer any 
warning against blackdamp. 


SAFETY ORDERS CONDEMNED 


Mr. Monay, genera! superintendent 
of the Kinney Coal Co., also a mem- 
ber of the Utah operators’ commit- 
tee, in approving the safety orders, 
furnished some fireworks in a writ- 
ten discussion condemning the safety 
orders generally. He had acquiesced 
in these orders following the Castle 
gate explosion, because of a general 
demand for some action showing the 
operators’ desire to avoid a repeti- 
tion of such a disaster. He believes 
that greater safety will be found in 
letting the operators regulate their 
own mines in accordance with local 
conditions rather than through fixed 
rules laid down by inexperienced 
government bureaus. 

E. H. Denny, of the Bureau of 
Mines, discussed certain points and 
raised certain questions regarding 
the discussions of Littlejohn and 
Monay. From a letter of Mr. Dyer 
it appeared that the rock dusting in 
the Rains mine had been quite 
limited, but he contended that the 
dust on the slope had reduced the 
damage along that roadway to a 
minimum as compared with that in 
other portions of the mine. As to 
the statement that the mine was no 
doubt adequately dusted, he ventured 
an opinion that it could not have 
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been as was evidenced by the alleged 
violence and extent of the explosion. 
The only way to determine adequacy 
of dusting is through detailed 
sampling and probably the Rains 
mine as other Utah mines at that 
time beginning rock dusting had 
not had time or opportunity for such 
sampling and analysis. 

With regard to the wetting of 
limestone dust in barriers, he agreed 


that limestone in the described pasty 
state was practically useless; but 


was the experience of al] Utah op- 
erators the same and were all using 


the same limestone dust in barriers? 
Limestone when wet on ribs might 


have some ascribed to 


mudite by 


of the virtues 
its advocates. 


He understood that at the Old Ben 
mines in Illinois the shale dust in 
barriers became moistened on the 


surface resulting in a cake across 
the top about #-in. thick, t 

below this remaining dry. 
thought such caking should be of as- 
sistance rather than a disadvantage 
in case of an explosion as t 

might continue to fall for a longer 
period. 


4 


Mr. Brown stated that although 
his company uses the same rock 


dust as that used by the Utah Fuel 
Co., the dust in barriers was still 
quite dry after six months in the 
mine. Jack Smith, safety engineer 
of the Union Pacific Coal Co., cited 
the Old Ben mines where = 
dust barriers have been installed for 
from three to four years. A cake 
about the thickness of a dollar covers 
the surface with dry dust beneath. 

Mr. Littlejohn replied -to ques- 
tions regarding kind of dust he uses 
by stating that it came from one 
source, that he was trying adobe in 
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The Famous Cas- 


tellated Gate Ap 
pears tn Rear and 
the 1500-Ton Tip 
ple im the Fore- 


ground 





the return airway and was going to 
try gypsum; so far the adobe had 
remained practically dry. 

B. W. Snodgrass, of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., said that he was 
urprised to hear of Mr. Littlejohn’s 
ificulties with dust in barriers, as 
Tiers containing adobe dust in 
returns of one of his mines had 
wed no appreciable wetting al- 
gh installed for a long period of 
and in an atmosphere of 96 or 
r cent humidity. 
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ing the Institute’s sympathy to the 
: 


atives of the late George W. Mc- 


rel Z 
Neil, a well-known mining engineer. 
Secretary Benedict Shubart an- 


Colorado, H. H. Bubb, of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co.; vice- 
president for Utah, W. J. Reid, of 
the Lion Coal Co.; vice-president for 


Wyoming, Gomer Reese, of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co.; vice-president 
for New Mexico, William Moorehead, 
Phelps-Dedge Corporation, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Benedict Shubart. 
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What Makes Coal Coke? 
What Spoils Coal for Coking? 
Why Does Stored Coal Catch Fire? 


British and American Investigators Throw New 
Light On These Old Problems But Much Re- 
mains to Be Learned—-Woody Coal Makes Coke 


What kind of coal produces coke? 
was the opening subject of the after- 
noon session, Feb. 16, of the Coal 
and Coke Symposium, held by the 
American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers at its win- 
ter meeting. Edward C. Jeffrey, 
professor of botany, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., declared 
that only the woody coal will coke. 
Reinhardt Thiessen, research chem- 
ist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., agreed that this was the 
experience with the coal of Illinois. 
The attritus would not coke. 

In the Connellsville region, he 
added, the spores had disappeared, 
leaving the holes as evidence of their 
one-time presence. He did not say 
this was the reason for the excellent 
structure of Connellsville coke. S. W. 
Parr, professor of applied chem- 
istriy, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., briefed the article prepared by 
W. Francis, junior assistant, Safety- 
in-Mines Research Board, England, 
and R. V. Wheeler, fuel technologist, 
University of Sheffield, Sheffield, 
England. 


MILDER OXIDENTS USED 


“Of the methods,” said these au- 
thors, “that have been used for 
studying the chemical composition of 
coal, attack by reagents has not, in 
general, yielded much information. 
Most of the reagents used have been 
strong oxidants such as nitric acid 
or Schultze’s solution. The use of 
a milder oxidizing agent, such as 
air at low temperatures, enables 
progressive changes in the character 
of the coal substance to be studied 
and thus helps toward an under- 
standing of its constitution.” 

The bright vitreous bands (vit- 
rain), they explain, the dull hard 
bands (durain) and _ the “sooty 
partings” (fusain) were examined 


separately. Previous work had shown 
that clarain is intermediate in char- 
acter, chemically, between vitrain 
and durain and so was not con- 
sidered. “‘The method of experiment 
was, briefly, to draw a slow current 
of moist air through weighed sam- 
ples (50g.) of the three ingredients 
(vitrain, durain and fusain) in the 
form of powder of such fineness 
that it would pass through a 60-mesh 
screen and be retained on one of 90- 
mesh. This powder was contained 
in glass tubes which could be 
maintained at a constant tempera- 
ture during prolonged periods. 


EXAMINATIONS ONCE A MONTH 


After passing through the coal the 
air bubbled into a measured volume 
of cold distilled water to condense 
or dissolve any gaseous products of 
the oxidation. Usually once a month 
for each temperature, this water was 
examined and changed, and a small 
fraction (5 g.) of each coal was re- 
moved from the tubes for analysis. 
The temperatures used in the oxida- 
tion were 100 deg., 150 deg. and 
200 deg. C., and the total time al- 
lowed for oxidation at each tempera- 
ture was 5 months, 6 months and 6 
weeks respectively. 

At 100 deg. C. the change in 
weight was a slight increase in all 
three types of coal, the vitrain gain- 
ing the most—1.74 per cent—the 
fusain gaining least, 0.66. This 
changed later to a decrease, all three 
eventually returning to their orig- 
inal weight. At 150 deg. all types 
of coal lost weight and regained most 
of it, the vitrain losing the most— 
8.79 per cent and the fusain the 
least, 3.26. But later the vitrain 
weight was only 0.22 per cent less 
than its original value. At 200 deg. 
C. the action was far more marked, 
the vitrain losing 27.0 per cent; 
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durain, 23.5 and fusain, 19.7 per cent, 
but here again the loss in weight in 
all three materials later falling to 
about 7 per cent. Thus vitrain loses 
weight most markedly of any in the 
early stages of heating and oxida- 
tion both at 150 deg. and 200 deg. C. 

Not only in weight did the pro- 
gressive oxidation change fusain, 
durain and vitrain. It raised also 
the volatile matter in the ash-and- 
moisture free coal, the vitrain being 
little changed so long as the tem- 
perature was 100 deg. C., but when 
the temperature was. 150 deg. C. the 
volatile matter rose from 30.74 per 
cent in the original coal to 40.5. When 
the temperature was 200 deg. C. 
the volatile matter was less, namely 
39.0 per cent, decomposition having 
apparently set in. The fusain and 
durain also increased their volatile 
matter but more consistently, the 
volatile matter in fusain rising from 
19.84 per cent, the original content 
to 31.2 per cent and that of durain 
from 28.91 to 37.1. There is with 
these two coal substances no inter- 
mediate peak. 

The compounds soluble in caustic 
alkalies, “soluble ulmins” as they are 
termed, are nil in fusain, 0.01 in 
durain, 0.02 in vitrain and practi- 
cally nothing in all three. Vitrain 
was powerfully affected under oxida- 
tion by air at 100 deg. C., its per- 
centage increasing to 11.20; at 150 
deg. C. the percentage jumped to 95.5 
and at 200 deg. C. it had fallen back, 
due to decomposition, to 75.0. The 
ulmins increased consistently in fu- 
sain and durain reaching 22.0 per 
cent in fusain and 65.0 per cent in 
durain. 


LOSES COKING QUALITY 


“Neither the durain nor the fu- 
sain,” say the authors, “formed a 
coherent coke either before or after 
oxidation, and the coking properties 
of the vitrain were completely de- 
stroyed after two months of oxida- 
tion at 100 deg. C. The ultimate 
analyses show that in all three kinds 
of material, the quantity of total car- 
bon steadily falls with increased 
temperature of oxidation, the quan- 
tity of hydrogen does the same and 
the quantity of oxygen steadily in- 
creases. The vitrain is an exception, 
it has the most oxygen when oxi- 
dized at 150 c. but the fall is quite 
slight thereafter. The analyses of 
fusain and durain gradually changed 
under the progressive oxidation till 
they approached those of vitrain, 
but they do not at any time reach 
the same figures. 
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“The analyses of the ulmins,” say 
the authors, “produced from all por- 
tions of the coal in the seam from 
which the samples were taken were 
similar. This fact, together with the 
similarity of the analyses of the gas 
produced on their destructive distil- 
lation indicates that the soluble ul- 
mins produced by oxidation of all 
parts of the same seam of coal have 
the same composition. The analyses 
of these ulmins averaged: Carbon 
64.5 per cent; hydrogen, 2.8 per cent, 
and oxygen, etc., 32.7 per cent. -They 
contained 41.5 per cent of volatile 
matter.” 

Francis and Wheeler in the close 
of their interesting paper recounted 
their experiments in the creation of 
soluble ulmins in coal by chemical 
exidizing agents of which a solution 
of hydrogen peroxide is said to be 
simplest and quickest. Anthracites 
are not appreciably oxidized by 
hydrogen peroxide, but lower-rank 
coals soon become soluble in alkalies 
until a limiting composition is 
reached agreeing closely with that of 
the ulmins formed on atmospheric 
oxidation. ; 

The upper limit of composition for 
ulmin compounds soluble in alkalies 
has been found to be about 70 per 
cent carbon and 4.2 per cent hydro- 
gen, and the lower limit about 62 
per cent carbon and 2.8 per cent 
hydrogen. Below this limit of com- 
position the sodium salt of the ul- 
mins could not be oxidized, but the 
free acid was readily decomposed, 
and during the decomposition the 
nitrogen contained in the compounds 
was evolved quantitatively as am- 
monia. 

By treating coal sections with hy- 
drogen peroxide the parts that do 
not become transformed to soluble 
ulmins can be examined. 


WILL ANY COAL COKE? 


KE. C. Jeffrey in discussing the 
paper said that a president of the 
Chemical Society had stated that it 
was possible to make any coal coke. 
Dr. Parr was more cautious. All he 
would say was that it was possible 
to coke any coal on the borderland of 
non-coking coal. 

A. C. Fieldner, in charge of the 
Pittsburgh station, presented an 
article on the “Constitution of Coal” 
by F. V. Tideswell and R. V. 
Wheeler. The authors say, “The 
natural ulmins, the brown amor- 
phous products of plant decay, first 
attracted the attention of chemists 
on their extraction from the rotted 
wood of an elm tree (ulmus) by 
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A. C. Fieldner 


Chemist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in 
charge of the Experiment Station at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who presented the paper on 
“Constitution of Coal,” by F. V. Tideswell 
and R. V. Wheeler. 
alkaline solutions from which they 
were precipitated by acids as brown 
flocks. The solubility in alkalies and 
reprecipitation in an amorphous 
form on acidification were long used 
as the sole criterion of what consti- 
tuted an “ulmin,” but there is now 
considerable evidence that similar 
substances, insoluble in alkaline so- 
lutions, can with advantage be given 
the same general name. Ulmins are 
found in any substance derived from 
vegetable matter that has undergone 
moldering decay; for instance in 
soils, peats, and to a less extent lig- 
nites and coals. The ultimate com- 
position of all such ulmins is 
similar, ranging from 50 to 60 per 
cent carbon, 4.5 to 6.0 per cent hydro- 
gen, 0.5 to 2.0 per cent nitrogen and 
30 to 40 per cent oxygen.” The 
authors believe the dopplerite in 
peat and the vitrain in coal to be es- 
sentially similar. They then express 
themselves as believing that “vitrain 
is transparent and essentially free 
from plant structures,” thus taking 
issue with Seyler, Thiessen and 
White. Mr. Fieldner said that 
durain, clarain and vitrain have been 
studied chemically at the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and they have been 
found to have almost exactly the 
same composition. 

Reinhardt Thiessen then presented 
his paper entitled “The Microscopic 
Constitution of Coals of Different 
Ranks and Ages.” Mr. Thiessen 
said “That it requires no high pres- 
sure nor high temperature to trans- 
form mature peat into a hard coal- 
like substance can be demonstrated 
easily in a_ laboratory. When 
thoroughly matured peat is slowly 
dried while kept under a slight pres- 
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sure, so as to bring the components 
in close contact and keep out the air 
as the water is evaporated, it will be 
converted into a hard coal-like sub- 
stance. Any woody peat when 
treated with a weak alkaline solution 
and then left to dry slowly will also 
be converted into a hard coal-like 
substance.” 

In discussion Mr. Thiessen said 
that almost all the pyrite in coal is 
found in the anthraxylon or woody 
matter. He had found fossil wood 
in the Pittsburgh and in No. 6 seam 
of Illinois. Mr. Jeffrey said that 
most of the peat was laid down in 
open waters and not in restricted 
areas like those of the modern peat 
bog. The earlier plants, those of 
Paleozoic age, were not able to form 
resins within their cells. Those in 
the Mesozoic age had that ability. 
What were taken for resins in the 
earlier plants were  uncollapsed 
tracheids and not resins. 

G. S. Rice, chief mining engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, then pre- 
sented a paper by F. S. Sinnatt, 
assistant director, Fuel Research 
Board, East Greenwich, England. 
This paper is entitled “Selective 
Combustion in Coal” and it details 
experiments that show that when 
coal is powdered and built into a 
small cone or a relatively long stack 
and combustion is started in it, the 
fire will extend through it turning 
the brownish coal black and spread- 
ing at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture even as low as 130 deg. C. The 
oxidation, or combustion, is not 
complete, the most readily oxidized 
portions alone being affected. Later 
the pile or stack may be burned 
again. Combustion has been re- 
peated as many as four times. This 
partial action on the more oxidizable 
portions of the pile has been desig- 
nated by Mr. Sinnatt as “selective 
combustion.” 


FINENESS OF FUSAIN 


Mr. Sinnatt’s experiments on the 
combustion of fusain were made the 
subject of comment in Coal Age 
some time ago. The qualities of 
fusain seem now to be due solely to 
the fineness of its natural subdivi- 
sion. Other coaly material, anthra- 
cite for instance, if reduced to pow- 
der will behave in a similar manner. 
Fusain is usually extremely fine. 
Mr. Sinnatt instances one coal that 
had only about 1.5 per cent of fusain, 
yet 54 per cent of the dust from a 
dust-collector at the mine that went 
through a 90-mesh screen was fusain 
and only 13 per cent that stayed on 
a 90-mesh screen, and went through 
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a 30-mesh screen was coal of that 
type. 

In order to make the test cones 
“the coal dust was allowed to fall 
into the funnel from an_ orifice 
placed at a constant level above it, 
and the excess of coal above the edge 
of the funnel was removed by means 
of a broad sharp blade. The apex 
of the cone was heated momentarily 
with a small flame. The combustion 
thus initiated “spread in regular 
zones through the mass provided the 
conditions mentioned later were sat- 
isfied. The color of coal when pul- 
verized is brown not black. As com- 
bustion occurs the brown powder 
turns to black and this is then suc- 
ceeded by rapid combustion. That 
the coal is burning is not always ap- 
parent as the temperature attained 
is only sufficient to produce a dull 
glow. 

ZONE NoT UNIFORM 


“The zone of oxidation may not 
spread uniformly through the heap, 
but may follow a well-defined path 
and leave the remainder of the coal 
nearly unaffected. The exact condi- 
tions that are favorable to the propa- 
gation of a zone of combustion in a 
particular region cannot be defined 
accurately at present, but absence of 
uniformity in the packing of the 
particles has a marked influence. It 
is not possible to assume that the 
combustion follows the path of most 
open packing, although experiments 
in which the powdered coal was 
placed under pressure have shown 
that the propagation of the com- 
bustion was then retarded or entirely 
prevented.” 

The fineness of the dust must 
reach a certain critical point with 
any given kind of coal if the com- 
bustion is to be propagated, and it 
has been shown by experiments with 
coal dust molded evenly and gently 
in a metal trough 5 in. long and } in. 
wide that the speed of propagation 
of combustion increases with the 
fineness of the dust. Thus when 
Arley coal was ground for four 
hours so that its figure of fineness 
was 1.1684 the combustion ad- 
vanced along the stack or “‘train”’ of 
coal a distance of 4 in. in 424 min. 
When the same coal had been ground 
nine times as long so that its figure 
of fineness had reached 1.1320 the 
combustion spread the same distance 
in 24 min. However, with anthra- 
cite it was impossible to get this 
lateral propagation even when the 
finest powders were prepared for the 
experiment. 

One would be disposed to believe 
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that a little calcium carbonate dust 
or a little dust from pulverized 
shale would serve to prevent propa- 
gation if mixed with the coal dust, 
but strange to say, with pulverized 
shale that had passed through a 200- 
mesh sieve and Arley coal of a figure 
of fineness 1.1370, “it was found 
that the limiting quantity of rock 
dust in admixture with the coal dust 
that would just permit of combus- 
tion passing through the heap was 52 
per cent. With a greater percentage 
the mixture failed to ignite, and 
with lower percentages oxidation 
proceeded regularly throughout the 
train of mixture.” The coals Mr. 
Sinnatt was testing had _ small 
quantities of ankerites, containing 
manganese and ferrous salts. It 
was thought they might have a 
catalytic action and aid propagation, 
but with manganese carbonate, fer- 
rous sulphate and with ankerites 
from the Arley coal no difference 
was observed that was not within 
the limits of experimental error. 
Calcium carbonate inhibited propa- 
gation only when 70 per cent of it 
was present. With platinum, plati- 
num-rhodium thermocouples the tem- 
peratures 4 in. from the apex of a 
cone of ignited coal dust were ob- 
served, and it was found that with 
anthracite a temperature of 585 
deg. C. was attained, that Arley coal 
rose to a temperature of 510 deg., 





Cross-Section of Bright Coal 


Cells are so well preserved and so little 
flattened that the coal suggests carbonized 
wood made dense by an infiltration of the 
products of a putrification solution. From 
the Forge split of the Mammoth bed, 
Nanticoke, Pa. This, of course, is anthra- 
cite and will not coke but it is woody mat- 
ter, or anthraxylon, such as this, which in 
bituminous coal has the coking quality. 
Magnified 235 diameters. 
tration, 


A Turner illus- 
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Ravine coal to 540 deg. and Moun- 
tain Mine coal to 540 deg. There 
appear to be two stages of combus- 
tion as there are two maxima. Thus 
Arley coal recahed a temperature of 
485 deg. C, then the temperature re- 
mained stationary for two minutes 
after which it rose to a maximum of 
510 deg. C. 

In experiments in a combustion 
tube through which measured quanti- 
ties of air were passed it was found 
that propagation took place at a very 
low temperature, though examina- 
tion indicated that under such con- 
ditions the path of oxidation was 
irregular. ‘Taking into account,” 


says Mr. Sinnatt, “only those experi- 


ments in which the oxidation occu- 
pied the width of the tube and passed 
regularly through it, 130 deg. C was 
indicated with both the Arley and 
Mountain Mine coals as the lowest 
temperature at which oxidation can 
proceed through the coal under the 
conditions under which these experi- 
ments were made. 


WHEELER’S VIEW UPHELD 


“It is interesting that this figure 
lends support to the contention of 
Wheeler that in his series of de- 
terminations on the relative ignition 
temperatures of coals by observing 
the temperature rise of coal heated 
in a sand bath compared with the 
temperature rise in the same bath, 


the point of self heating should be ~ 


taken as that at which the two 
curves cease to be parallel. A tem- 
perature of 125 deg. C. is quoted 
which compares closely with the tem- 


perature of 130 deg. C. noted 
already.” 
In his conclusions Mr. Sinnatt 


says that “pyrite appears of second- 
ary importance” as a source it may 
be supposed, of spontaneous combus- 
tion and of propagation. “Seams,” 
he says, “may contain an extremely 
active form of pyrite and _ spon- 
taneous combustion be quite un- 
known; other seams in which the 
type of pyrite is inactive are liable 
to fire in the gob.” 

L. D. Davis said that propagation 
of flame in pulverized coal was not 
unknown. The experiments with 
Trent amalgam had shown that fact. 
He had not found the combustion 
was selective. A. C. Fieldner ques- 
tioned whether the oxidation chose 
certain kinds of coal. He believed 
rather that it selected the finest par- 
ticles and those where the air con- 
ditions favored propagation. G. 8. 
Rice said that fusain is that part of 
the coal that is most subject to com- 
bustion. 
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Operators from Four States to Meet 
In Cleveland in Effort to Readjust 
Wages in Central Competitive Field 


Chicago, Ill., March 3.—What will 
happen at Cleveland March 6? The 
eyes of the coal industry are on a con- 
ference called by A. A. Augustus, presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Collieries Co., 
Cleveland, in the hope that operators 
of the whole Central Competitive Field 
will attend to discuss what should be 
done about the Jacksonville contract. 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio will 
certainly be represented actively and 
the Indiana Operators Association voted 
March 2 to send a committee to observe, 
principally to prevent dangerous action. 
Illinois up to March 3 had officially 
taken no action. Its opinion was dead 
against the conference. Ohio men ac- 
tive in arranging the meeting said that 
they expected a good representation 
from all four states, even though Illi- 
nois takes no official notice. They pro- 
posed no definite plan of remedying the 
labor situation but hoped something 
would be developed at the session. 

Phil Penna, of Indiana, said his state 
does not go to Cleveland favoring any 
invitation to the miners for a joint con- 
ference on wages and is definitely op- 
posed to any steps by operators that 
look like abrogation of the present con- 
tract. The Jacksonville contract must 
be modified if operators are to stay in 
business, but Indiana believes the ini- 
tiative should come from the miners. 
He said of the Cleveland meeting: “We 
have agreed to go but we do not indorse 
the undertaking. We believe it is safer 
to go than to stay away.” 


Gallagher May Be Retired 


The fact that Mr. Augustus signed 
the call for the conference instead of 
Michael Gallagher, chairman of the 
Ohio scale committee, indicates to out- 
siders that if a change in the Ohio scale 
committee is made at the coming meet- 
ing Mr. Gallagher will be retired. He 
is faced with much opposition in his 
state. A previous conference on the 
Jacksonville agreement was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., several weeks ago 
_ without producing any constructive re- 
sult. Only one man from Illinois at- 
tended and none from Indiana. 

A distinctly antagonistic attitude to- 
ward the Cleveland conference was dis- 
played by Illinois and Indiana operators 
late last week when the invitations 
arrived. Being signed by A. A. 
Augustus as chairman instead of by 
Michael Gallagher, who has been Ohio’s 
chairman for more than a year, the 


feeling west of Ohio was that the upset 
of the politics of coal in Ohio had put 
a new régime in power there and that 
the conference proposal was the result. 

“This is no time for such a meeting,” 
was the consensus among the leaders of 
Illinois and Indiana thought. “The 
miners are feeling the pinch as much 
as we are, if not more. If we can 
manage to hold out, the first move 
for a change in the contract will come 
from them. To hold this conference 
now indicates a greater weakness 
among operators than really exists. 
Ohio was largely responsible for this 
three-year continuance of the old wage 
scale. Why should she be the first to 
weaken ?” 

It was commonly reported from man 
to man in Illinois that Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania are getting ready to 
abrogate the contract and try to run 
mines on an open-shop basis at reduced 
wages in the hope that hungry miners 
will be glad to work in them. [Illinois 
and Indiana operators feel that such a 
course, besides being in violation of 
the contract, would settle nothing and 
would only postpone the date of a 
possible definite change in the wage 
situation. 


One Miner Dies, 125 Escape 
In Second Indiana Blast 


A gas explosion Feb. 24 in the Stand- 
ard Coal mine at Wheatland, Ind., 
caused the death of Ed Cross, a miner, 
and William Ferguson was so severely 
burned that he is not expected to re- 
cover. One hundred and twenty-five 
other miners escaped. 

The explosion occurred in a room far 
removed from the entry and was said 
to have been due to gas ignited by un- 
known cause. The two men were the 
only ones there at the time. The others 
were near the shaft and as the ma- 
chinery was not damaged had no diffi- 
culty getting out. 

The mine has been in operation for 
about twenty years. 

Frank Oliphant, of Vincennes, is 
president of the company and his son, 
Earl Oliphant, is general manager. 

An explosion in Shirkie mine No. 2 
at New Goshen, Ind., Feb. 25, said to 
have been caused by an overcharge of 
powder, resulted in severe injuries to 
Clem Wolfe, of Clinton, and Raymond 
Fyfe, of Terre Haute, shotfirers. 





Indiana Miners Get Fill 
Of John L. Lewis 


As J. Rex Cooper, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the Coal 
River Collieries Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., was opening his morning 
mail Feb. 21 he came across a 
letter from an Indiana miner con- 





taining the following: 

“Would like to know whether 
you are hiring any coal miners 
at your plant and if you can 
use five or six experienced min- 


ers. We do not care about it 
being union, as we are all full 
of John L. Lewis.in this part of 
the country.” 








Crucible Steel Co. Said to Be 


In $50,000,000 Coal Deal 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America is 
negotiating for the acquisition of ex- 
tensive coal lands in Logan County, 
West Virginia, according to reports in 
the New York financial district Feb. 27. 
Executives of the Crucible organization 
intimated that some statement may be 
forthcoming about the middle of March, 
when the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held. 

The transaction is said to involve 
$50,000,000 and 100,000 acres owned by 
thirty coal companies. Twenty-two 
men representing the New York inter- 
ests spent two days at Logan inspect- 
ing operations of thirty leading mines. 
Most of the mines are in the section 
above Rum Creek. 


Private-Car Owners File Suit 
Against I. C. C. Ruling 


Two injunction suits, said to be the 
first of a series, were filed Feb. 27 by 
three steel companies and four coal 
companies in the U. S. District Court 
at Philadelphia in an effort to prevent 
enforcement of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order restricting the use of 
privately owned coal cars to the gen- 
eral level of the field from a percentage 
standpoint during periods of car short- 
age. The order was scheduled to go 
into effect March 1. 

The concerns bringing the suit were 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., the 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated 
Coal Co., the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co. and the Westmoreland Coal Co. 

Counsel for the complainants said 
that other suits were expected to be 
brought by railways and public utilities 
affected by the order. 
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Conciliation Board Orders 
Inquiry Into Affairs of 
British Empire Steel Co. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed 
to investigate the dispute between the 
Nova Scotia coal miners and the British 
Empire Steel Corporation has made 
its report to the Dominion Government. 
The board is unanimously of the opinion 
that due to the unfortunate relations 
for many years between the operators 
and their employees, as set forth in 
the statement of the employees sub- 
mitted to the minister, and further 
elaborated in the statement submitted 
to the board, no permanent improve- 
ment in industrial relations can be ex- 
pected until complete confidence is es- 
tablished between the operators and 
the employees, which may possibly be 
brought about by a fair and impartial 
inquiry by a competent authority with 
a view to ascertaining the actual neces- 
sary cost of mining, transporting and 
selling coal, the ability of the company 
to pay a rate of wages satisfactory to 
the employees and to earn a fair re- 
turn on capital invested, and the bear- 
ing which the attitude and action of 
the employees has in relation to the 
efficient and profitable carrying on of 
the operations. 

The report points out that under 
prevailing conditions many of the em- 
ployees are unable to obtain more than 
meager partial employment in_ the 
winter months, entailing serious hard- 
ships, and that this deplorable state of 
affairs probably can be remedied by 
the companies being able to obtain re- 
numerative outlets for their product 
when access to the markets of central 
Canada is cut off, by the closing of 
navigation, prohibitive railway freight 
rates, and other causes. 

The employees refused in any way 
to meet the Board as a board, but 
advised it in an unsigned communica- 
tion that the miners would continue 
work at the rates paid Jan. 15 for a 
period not exceeding four months from 
Jan. 16 on certain conditions. The 
corporation offered to provide all em- 
ployees with a minimum of four days 
employment per week during the four 
months period, at a reduction of 10 
per cent in the rate of wages, which 
the miners refused to accept. 

E. H. Armstrong, Premier of Nova 
Scotia, transmitted letters on Feb. 25 
to J. E. McLurg, vice-president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, and 
J. W. MacLeod, president of district 26 
of the United Mine Workers, in which 
he announced the intention of the gov- 
ernment to appoint a royal commission, 
“at the earliest possible date,” under 
the Public Inquiries Act, to investigate 
conditions in the coal mining industry 
and to recommend a scale of wages, to 
obtain for a period yet to be determined, 
unless in the meantime an alternative 
method of settling the present dispute 
is mutually agreed upon. Pending the 
findings of the commission the company 
is asked to continue the 1924 wage 
scale and both company and men are 
invited to give an undertaking to abide 
by the decisions reached. The terms of 
reference, it is indicated, will follow 
closely those set out in the Winfield 
Conciliation Board’s report, which are 
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J. T. Dunigan 


Recently elected president of the Coal 


River Huntington, W. Va., 
succeeding Harry A. Leaberry, who re- 
signed to devote his time to other business. 
Mr. Dunigan will continue to discharge the 
duties of general manager in addition to 
acting as. president. Prior to becoming 
identified with the Coal River Collieries 
Co., Mr. Dunigan was general manager of 
the Harlan-Kellioka Coal Co. with opera- 
tions at Evarts, Ky. He was at one time 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Black Diamond Coal Co. at Linton, Ind. 


Collieries Co., 


quoted in the Premier’s letter, as fol- 
lows: 

“With a view to ascertaining the ac- 
tual necessary cost of mining, trans- 
porting and selling coal, the ability of 
the companies to pay a rate of wages 
satisfactory to the employees, to earn a 
fair return on the capital invested, and 
the bearing which the attitude and ac- 
tion of the employees have in relation 
to the efficient and profitable carrying 
on of operations.” 

Both company and men are invited to 
forward comments on the plan at once. 





Wholesalers to Redistribute 
Supply of Soft Coal 


A plan to relocate the distribution 
of bituminous coal is about to be form- 
ulated by the executive committee of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, according to an announcement at 
the conclusion of a meeting of the com- 
mittee held in New York City on 
Feb. 26. The plan also will include 
provisions to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution by the elimination of waste. 

The committee did not complete its 
labors but will have another meeting 
in April at which it is hoped the report 
will be ready for submission to the 
annual convention of the association to 
be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
June 1 and 2. 

Those present at the meeting in- 
cluded Harry K. Cortright, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the association; 
H. J. Heywood, Toledo, vice-president; 
George H. W. Merriweather, Chicago, 
secretary: G. N. Snider, New York 
City; G. H. Snowden, Pittsburgh; H. P. 
Smith, Cleveland; Fred Legg, Cin- 
cinnati; J. W. Dykstra, Detroit; S. W. 
Morton, Albany; L. F. Leighton, Bos- 
ton, and G. M. Dexter, New York City. 
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Walters Victory in Kansas 
Is Setback for Lewis 


Matt L. Walters, of Scammon, Kan., 
60 years old and the first president of 
District 14, United Mine Workers 
(Kansas), is coming back to that office 
after a little vacation of 30 years. The 
official canvass of the vote of the run- 
off election, completed Feb. 19, showed 
Mr. Walters elected by a majority of 
1,100 over Joseph Variot, who several 
years ago was secretary-treasurer of 
the district. He was once a member 
of the Kansas Legislature. He was 
first president of the district union in 
1892 and was re-elected in 1894. Since 
then Mr. Walters has been continuously 
engaged in mining, either as super- 
intendent, foreman, small operator or 
digger. He was employed as a digger 
in a Western Coal & Mining Co. mine 
near Scammon when elected to the 
union presidency this time. 

As Walters was an Alexander Howat 
candidate his election with Howat’s 
support means a defeat in the Kansas 
district for the Lewis forces. Thus 
more trouble for the U. M. W. A. 
organization may be expected. Lewis 
barred Howat from membership for 
calling an unauthorized strike long 
ago and since has prevented Howat’s 
reinstatement, but now Howat has his 
man in control, even though he him- 
self couldn’t come back. 

The other principal officers for dis- 
trict 14 as determined by the December 
election and February run-off are: Dan 
O’Donnell, Scammon, vice president; 
Harry Burr, Pittsburg, secretary-trea- 
surer; James Harvey, Frontenac, in- 
ternational board member; J. V. Fitz- 
gibbon, Pittsburg, joint board member. 





Conflicting Demands Presage 
Trouble at British Mines 


That trouble cannot now be averted 
between the operators and the miners 
in the British coal fields seems certain. 
While the operators are asking for a 
longer working day or lower wages so 
as to be able to reduce their prices, the 
men are demanding higher wages and 
better conditions all round. 

The various sectional unions have 
prepared their demands, which are 
roughly as follows: South Wales de- 
mands a minimum wage of 9s. per 
day, reforms in the auditing of colliery 
accounts, the carrying forward of de- 
ficiencies on profits accounts to be dis- 
continued, union membership to be a 
condition of employment, explosives to 
be supplied by the management. Lan- 
cashire wants joint control in each 
area of selling prices and costs of pro- 
duction, surplus profits to be divided 
between operators and men in an 
agreed ratio. Durham wants a mini- 
mum of 12s. per day, the proceeds of 
the industry so divided that the ratio 
of wages to profits shall be 88 to 12; 
complete information as to expenditure 
on capital account and renewals; “other 
costs of production” not to include 
owners’ contributions to health and un- 
employment insurance or to political 
funds, and inquiry into clerical and 
managerial expenses, so that “unneces- 
sary and unreasonable payments” may 
be avoided. 
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Federal Officials Apprehensive of 
Political and Economic Effects of 
Move to Reopen Jacksonville Pact 


Administration Looks Upon Agreement as Private Contract—Operators 
Impatient, Contending That Plea to Avoid Strike Was Tan- 
tamount to Advising Continuance of 1920 Scale 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Washington is watching with no little 
apprehension the growing momentum 
of the movement looking to the re- 
opening of the Jacksonville agreement. 
The situation is recognized as one preg- 
nant with dangerous possibilities, both 
political and economical. 

The position of the administration is 
that the Jacksonville agreement was a 
private contract entered into by two 
parties schooled in such bargaining. If 
the contract is unsatisfactory, its 
makers have full power to reopen it. 

As the union operators long since 
have made no secret of their belief that 
the agreement should be revised the 
situation is in the hands of the union. 
The union, and the operators too for 
that matter, are very anxious that the 
federal government open the matter. 
An effort is being made to establish a 
moral responsibility on the part of the 
federal government in connection with 
the Jacksonville agreement. 

The administration sees a distinction 
between its admitted action in urging 
the operators and miners to settle their 
affairs without a strike and an effort 
to have them accept a particular con- 
tract. Had the administration seen fit 
to express an opinion as to the terms 
of the contract at that time it prob- 
ably would have warned that a con- 
tinuance of the 1920 scale would be 
suicidal, but the feeling was that the 
government should leave those con- 
cerned free to negotiate without fed- 
eral interference. 


Cite Hoover’s Report 


Among the operators there is much 
impatience with this view. To have 
urged them to settle their differences 
without a strike was tantamount to ad- 
vising them to accept a continuance of 
the 1920 scale, as any insistence at that 
time on a lower level of pay would have 
meant a strike. The opinion is held in 
some quarters that the administration 
cannot deny its responsibility for this 
particular agreement. As one evidence 
of this the annual report of Secretary 
Hoover is cited. The language used 
therein in citing the achievements of 
the department is held by some to fix 
responsibility. 

Since the administration apparently 
has no idea of being drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the agreement, more interest 
attaches to the maneuvering of the two 
parties to the contract. The meetings 
of the operators’ scale committees of 
the four states comprising the Central 
Competitive Field have special signifi- 
cance. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, has turned down 
definitely a reduction application of the 
operators in northern West Virginia— 


the place of all places that it is needed. 
The United Mine Workers’ Journal still 
breathes defiance to those who suggest 
a wage cut. This still is the official 
attitude of the International union. 

All of the speculation on how the sub- 
ject is to be reopened is of minor con- 
sequence; the real difficulty will come 
when the conference attempts to reach 
a conclusion as to the new agreement. 
If wages are reduced only slightly; for 
instance, by removing the increase 
given the daymen in the last half of 
1920, the non-union field still will have 
a great advantage in labor cost. If the 
process is carried a step further and 
wages are reduced to the 1919 scale the 
non-union operators can make a corre- 
sponding reduction and maintain their 
present advantage. 


No Labor Shortage 


A month ago the action of the inde- 
pendent operators in the Connellsville 
coke region in raising wages suggested 
that a shortage of labor might be de- 
veloping, but this action already has 
been rescinded. If there is a bottom to 
the labor market it is not yet in sight. 
The potential labor supply has been in- 
creased by the migration from the 
union fields. 

If the conference should do the in- 
conceivable thing and agree on a big 
reduction of wages—to the 1917 scale 
or lower—it would create nothing short 
of chaos. The non-union operators 
with swollen mine capacity would be 
forced to cut still lower. This would 
arouse dangerous dissatisfaction among 
their men. 

If union mines have been forced to 
close solely because they have been pay- 
ing the union scale and not because 
they are inherently high-cost mines, 
then it is in the public interest that 
they be reopened, but a wage cut car- 
ried so far that high-cost mines could 
be reopened admittedly would not be 
best for the country as a whole, nor to 
the union operators nor the union men. 
The good effects of the Jacksonville 
agreement in closing the high-cost 
mines would be lost. 

The conference should recognize, it is 
declared, that some of the elimination 
of excess mines has been a good thing. 
Its effort should not be to get all the 
union mines into operation but to take 
action calculated to encourage the best 
to run full time. Those union mines 
with good coal, thick veins and efficient 
equipment if enabled to work full time 
still can pay good wages, but if they 
have to share the available business 
with a lot of inefficient mines they will 
not be able to run full time. Their 
costs will be correspondingly higher 
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Company Anthracite Prices at 
New York for March, 1925 
(Per Gross Tons f.o.b. Mine) 

Chest- 


Broken Egg Stove nut Pea 

Hudson Coal Co.. $8.75 $8.75 $9.25 $9.00 $6 00 
Phila, & Reading. .15 9.15 9.40 9.40 6.00 
Lehigh Valley..... 8.50 8.80 9.15 9.15 6.00 
Lehigh Coal & : 

Navigation Co.. 9.25 9.25 9.50 9.25 6.00 
1D Sag) Bt SN ies eee 8.00 8.75 9.00 8.75 5.85 
L. & W.-Barre.... 8.00 8.75 9.00 8.75 5.50 
Pattison & Bowns 

CECI) Sey ees 0028 9300. 95290. 9225)" 5.50 
M.A. Hanna &Co. 8.80 9 9.85 9.40 6.75 


Vv) aA) k ; 
Steam sizes—Buckwheat No. |, $3 @ $3.15; rice, 
$2 @ $2.25; barley, $1.50, and birdseye, $1.60. 





and their ability to pay good wages 
correspondingly reduced. 

To accomplish this purpose requires 
a change in the policy of the union. 
The whole theory of competitive equal- 
ity which has underlain the system of 
negotiating wages in the Central Com- 
petitive Field should be examined. If 
the United Mine Workers will scrap the 
idea of trying to permit every mine to 
live and will sacrifice the high-cost 
mines and build up the stronger and 


more efficient mines they can save 
something out of the Jacksonville 
agreement. 


The union could well afford to con- 
cede lower rates to those mines that 
could guarantee steady employment. It 
should remove every restricton on out- 
put, every interference with the free- 
dom of management in all technical 
matters and every trace of opposition 
to most modern machinery, including 
loading devices. It might also go fur- 
ther and place a premium on capacity 
operation and long-time contracts by 
offering a definite reduction in wages 
to all mines that would undertake to 
give in return a definite amount of 
work. Such a wage contract, secure 
against interruption for two years, 
would enable union operators to go out 
and contract for business. 

This involves a sharp change in the 
wage policy of the United Mine Work- 
ers. It would mean that the union 
would attempt to obtain steady work 
and steady pay only for the number of 
men needed by the industry, rather than 
getting some work and some pay for 
every miner. A change of policy is in 
order because the old policy has broken 
down of its own weight. 


Mexican Coal-Mine Plant 
Nearly Completed 


The new mine plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. at Rosita, 
Mexico, will be completed by June and 
will have a capacity permitting the 
mining of 50,000 tons of coal per month, 
according to President Simon Guggen- 
heim in his annual report made public 
on March 2. After taking care of the 
requirements for coke, Mr. Guggen- 
heim says, there will be ample coal left 
for the commercial field, which it is ex- 
pected can be placed on board cars at a 
cost considerably less than at present 
prevails. The Rosita coal property, the 
reports says, has proved reserves of 
coal exceeding 50,000,000 tons, or more 
than 80 years’ production if the mining 
plant is worked to capacity. The com- 
pany put into operation in December of 
last year a coke plant with a capacity 
of 19,000 tons per month. 
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Pinchot Superpower Report 
Outlines Plan and Cost 


The Pinchot superpower plan contem- 
plates the location within a reasonable 
radius of mines having a combined 
capacity of 25,000 tons of coal per day 
for not less than fifty years a coal-dis- 
tillation plant capable of pretreating 
all the coal mined, using the high-grade 
product for domestic and industrial fuel 
and pulverizing the. balance for the 
production of power; the use of cooling 
towers where water is insufficient for 
the economic operation of the plant; 
the installation of sturdy, large prime 
movers capable of continuous operation 
for years without interruption; the 
aggregate capacity in one plant to be 
not less than 500,000 kw., and trans- 
mission systems at high voltage with 
capacities of 250,000 kw. per tower 
line. 

The manufacturing cost of power 
must be so low that existing sources 
of the largest and more efficient type 
will be attracted as purchasers of the 
output and will avail themselves of this 
source of energy for their fixed or base 
load power, using their own plants for 
standby or intermittent service. 

The entire plant would occupy 150 
acres and consist of: (a) Coal-treat- 
ment plant, 25,000 tons daily; (b) elec- 
tric generating station, 500,000 kw. 
capacity, in 175,000-kw. units, 13,000 
volts, operating at 60 per cent load 
factor and delivering 2,750,000,000 kw.- 
hr. annually; (c) transmission line, 
double tower construction, each tower 
carrying six wires or two circuits of 
125,000 kw. capacity at 220,000 volts, 
with average energy loss of 6 per cent 
at 60 per cent load factor; length of 
lines, 300 miles. 

An estimate of cost of such an under- 
taking is as follows: Coal treatment 
plant, $34,000.000; power plant ($70 
per kw.), $34,909,000; trunk line trans- 
mission, $14,950,000, or a total cost of 
$83,859,000. 

No detailed estimates of cost of 
operation, fixed charges, etc., for the 
coal-treatment plant are undertaken. 
The statement is made that the sale of 
byproducts is estimated to cover oper- 
ating expenses and fixed charges of the 
fuel-treatment plant. 

Coal costing $2.16 per ton at the 
tipple would be processed, on the basis 
of a continuous daily demand of 25,000 
tons. Roughly, one-third of this ton- 
nage would be supplied to the power 
plant at a nominal charge of 25c. per 
ton delivered in the bunkers at the 
power house. This is in the form of a 
semi-coke having a heat value of not 
less than 12,500 B.t.u. per pound deliv- 
ered. 

The financial operations of the power 
plant, and costs of power are esti- 
mated in considerable detail; as follows: 


Power Plant Trans. Line 
Fixed Capital Account: 
Distributed capitalaccount. $34,909,000 $14,950,000 
Organization, engineering 
insurance, interest during 








Construction...) eee 2,400,000 950,000 
Total capital account..... $37,309,000 $15,900,000 
Fixed Capital Cha: ces: 
Interest at 5 percent....... 1,865,450 759,000 
Reserves— insurance, injur- 
ies, renewals and replace- 
ments, amortized capital 300,000 175,000 
Total fixed charges....... $2,265,450 $934,000 
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Power Plant of Kentucky-West Virginia Power Co. 
This plant, which is owned by a subsidiary of the American Gas & Electric Co., is 


located at Logan, W. Va. 
of these being a spare. L 
kw. units and two 5,000-kw. units. 


It began operations in 1915 with two 4,000-kw. units, one 
Now the plant has 40,000 kw. capacity, made up of two 15,000- 
Practically all of the energy supplied by this plant 


is transmitted to the coal mines, the growth of the business of this establishment during 


the last few years being shown by the following maximum loads: 1919, 


8,000 kw. ; 1920, 


10,000 kw.; 1921, 15,000 kw.; 1922, 20,000 kw.; 1923, 25,000 kw.; 1924, 30,000 kw. The 
load factor (ratio of average load to maximum load) averages about 55 per cent on 


x 





this plant. 
Reca:itulation 
Capacity, kw.-hr.... . 500,000 500,000 
Voltageu...0neeeemenon 13,000 220,000 
Generation, 1,000 kw.-hr.. 2,750,000 2,500,000 
Capitalaccount....... $37,309,000 $15,900,000 
Operating expenses 1,048,000 95,000 
Fixed charges...... ; 2,265,450 934,000 
Maintenanceexpenses .... 1,240,000 150,000 





Gross operating costs... $4,553,450 $1,179,000 


Per kw.-hr. 





Fixed charges.......... 0009 . 00038 

Operating expense... .. 00042 .000038 

Maintenance........... 0005 00005 
Gross production costs.. 00182 .000478 


The manufacturing cost less profit 
being 1.82 mills per kilowatt hour, a 
rate of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour at the 
station bus for power at a 60 per cent 
load factor will leave for administra- 
tion and profit $2,950,000, which is in 
excess of 10 per cent on capital in- 
vested in the generating plant. 

Transmission costs will vary accord- 
ing to length of transmission distance. 
On the basis of the entire output being 
delivered at the terminal of the 300- 
mile line, the cost being .478 mill per 
kilowatt-hour a rate of 1.2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour at the incoming primary 
line of the substation will leave for 
administration and profit $1,805,000— 
in excess of 10 per cent profit on capital 
invested in the transmission system. 


Some of the government’s publicity 
issued in connection with the mine dis- 
aster at Sullivan has aroused objection 
from operators. They feel that the 
impression was conveyed that reason- 
able safety precautions had not been 
taken by the management when in fact 
there had been scrupulous regard for 
such provisions. John M. Lowry, gen- 
eral manager of the company, it is 
pointed out, evidently thought the mine 
safe as he was underground at the time 
of the disaster. 


Puts Kentucky Outlawry 
Up to Miners’ Union 


County A‘torney W. O. Smith, of 
Greenville, Ky., on Feb. 17 issued a 
statement at Greenville, holding that 
stern measures must be adopted to 
stop outlawry in the striking western 
Kentucky coal region. Smith is bitter 
over actions of a band of 35 men who 
burned a building and shot up the 
Rogers Brothers coal-mine camp at 
Bevier, Ky., fired on a Louisville & 
Nashville train, shot into a house where 
there were women and children and 
even fired on state troops under cover 
of darkness after protection had been 
sent to the camp by the Governor. 
Smith once was a district union presi- 
dent. In his statement he said: 

“If the men responsible for these 
atrocities are members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, that great 
organization should leave no stone un- 
turned to ferret out the guilty parties. 
The destruction of property and the 
taking of human life will not give to 
the mine workers of this coal field the 
‘Jacksonville Agreement.’ Such das- 
tardly deeds do not remedy the evils 
of the coal-mining industry nor do they 
enable the coal operator to pay a higher 
wage rate; and if these truths had been 
brought home to the miners of western 
Kentucky ten months ago by Mr. Lewis, 
Muhlenberg County would not stand 
disgraced before the world today.” 


C. P. White, chief of the Coal Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
announced Feb. 28 that Harry W. Little 
had been appointed special agent of the 
division and would assume his new 
duties within a few days. Mr. Little 
was associated with the Bituminous Op- 
erators’ Special Committee and later 
with the National Coal Association. 
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Some Kansas Mines Go Back 
To 1917 Seale 


Notices posted Feb. 20 at two mines 
in Crawford County, Kan., the Eastern 
Coal Co. and the Capital Coal Co., both 
leased from the Sheridan Coal Co., that 
they will put the 1917 scale back into 
effect March 1 gave rise to a report 
that the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators and independents generally 


will attempt such a move throughout 


District 14. This was promptly denied 
by John M. Young, Kansas vice presi- 
dent of the operators’ association, and 
by superintendents of the Western Coal 
& Mining Co., Clemens Coal Co., Crowe 
Coal Co. and other large operators. 

William Bogartz, president, and 
Harry Burr, secretary, of District 14 of 
the United Mine Workers, issued a 
statement which included the follow- 
ing: “We know of no general move on 
the part of the coal operators to abro- 
gate the contract which they signed to 
expire April 1, 1927. It is supposed 
the parties who have continually 
charged the United Mine Workers with 
contract violations for the past ten 
years would hesitate to place them- 
selves before the searchlight of public 
opinion by endeavoring to break the 
contract so recently signed. The Jack- 
sonville contract will stand and be car- 
ried out until its due date of expira- 
tion.” 

The notices of reduction posted at 
the two mines put the tonnage rate at 
$1.01 instead of $1.25 and the wage for 
day work underground is reduced from 
$7.50 to $5 and surface work to $4.36. 





Output and Consumption of 
Ruhr Coal Decline 


Because of a falling off in consump- 
tion, the Ruhr Valley coal production 
figures for February show a decline. 
Whereas in November 365,000 tons was 
produced daily, in December 370,000 
tons and in January 379,000 tons, the 
average daily output for February was 
only 344,000 tons. The decrease in 
consumption has necessitated the lay- 
ing off of a considerable number of 
miners. 


I. C. C. Examiners Recommend 
Rate Cut to Lakes 


Rates on bituminous coal moving 
through Lake Erie ports for transpor- 
tation to the Northwest should be ex- 
tensively modified, according to recom- 
mendations made Feb. 27 by Charles F. 
Gerry and C. I. Kephart, Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiners. 

The investigation made related ex- 
clusively to the rail charges between 


the ports and between the fifty-three . 


coal mining districts in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Kentucky which ordinarily supply lake 
eargoes. The examiners recommended 
that a new scale be set up which would 
fix a rate of $1.15 per ton on coal from 
districts like Butler, Deerfield and Mas- 
sillon in Ohio. From the Pittsburgh 
district the recommended rate was $1.45 
instead of the present rate of $1.66 per 
ton. The charges suggested range up 
to $2.28 per ton, which was recom- 
mended for shipments to the lakes from 
the Clinch Valley No. 2, the most re- 
mote district. 
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Coal Wins Whole Fleet 
From Oil 


The entire fleet of the Commer- 
cial Line of Moore & McCormack, 
operators of several deep-sea 
freighters out of Vancouver, B.C., 
have been converted from oil to 
coal consumers, it is announced 
by A. M. Moore, president of the 
line. It is asserted by Mr. Moore 


that with the increasing cost of 
oil and the availability of coal 
supplies, the company can effect 
a substantial saving by turning 





again to coal. Conversion of oil- 
burners to coal on the traffic 
lanes of the North Pacific has 
taken place recently in a number 
of individual cases, but this is 
the first time, it is stated, that a 
company has made the change in 
a whole fleet. 











Pennsylvania Honor Cup Goes 


To W. L. Saunders 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Honor Cup, which is awarded each year 
to the most distinguished alumnus of 
the institution, was given to William 
Lawrence Saunders, of the class of ’76, 
Tuesday night at the University of 
Pennsylvania Club, 35 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. 

The cup was the gift of William 
Guggenheim, class of 789, and among 
the names already engraved upon it 
are those of S. Weir Mitchell, Josiah 
H. Penniman, Judge Henry Galbraith 
Ward and William A. Redding. 

Mr. Saunders has been actively en- 
gaged in many engineering enterprises 
in New York and is government direc- 
tor and deputy chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. He also is a director of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., the A. S. Cameron 
‘Steam Pump Works, the American In- 
ternational Co., and the New York & 
Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 

He has patented many inventions, 
among them the apparatus now in wide 
use for under-water drilling, using the 
tube and water jet system. He also is 
responsible for the system of pumping 
by compressed air and the radialaxe, 
a machine used in coal mining. He 
has been Mayor of Plainfield, N. J., for 
two terms and is a member of the New 
Jersey State and national Democratic 
committees. 





The Terre Haute (Ind.) Chamber of 
Commerce has declared itself by refer- 
endum in favor of an “open shop” in 
Terre Haute’s industries. At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors Feb. 24 it 
was reported 94 per cent of the ballots 
cast were in favor of the “open shop” 
and against the “closed shop” plan 
favored by labor unions. According to 
the report, 892 ballots were cast. Of 
this number 837 favored the “open 
shop” while 49 voted for the “closed 
shop” principle. Six ballots were re- 
turned mutilated and were not counted. 
The total number of ballots mailed out 
to the members was 1,360. 
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Indiana Authorities Want No 
Freak Safety Rules 


Without mapping out any definite 
plan for legislation in the interest of 
safety to Indiana miners, a conference 
held Feb. 23 by members of the minés 
and mining committee of the Indiana 
House of Representatives with repre- 
sentatives of miners and coal operators 
revealed unanimous sentiment that In- 
diana should steer clear of “freak’’ 
safety legislation. The conference was 
held after the Sullivan explosion of the 
20th that killed 51 men. 

At the conference general approval 
was voted of the Sims senate bill, which 
provides for safety regulation for mines 
that employ three or more miners, in- 
cluding the requirement for an addi- 
tional outlet. There was a general 
feeling of regret that the House com- 
mittee had amended the bill to apply to 
mines of ten employees. 

John G. Hessler, president of the 
Indiana district of miners, urged that 
steps be taken to compel companies 
drilling for oil and gas in the coal areas 
to seal the abandoned drillings both 
above and below the coal strata and 
keep a record of the drillings. He said 
that one of the worst mine disasters of 
Pennsylvania occurred where miners 
drilled into an abandoned and _ un- 
recorded gas well, causing the pent-up 
gas in this drilling to explode. 

William A. Mitch, secretary-treasurer 
of the Indiana miners, said the Sullivan 
accident was “one of those accidents 
which are like’y to occur at any time.” 
He spoke strongly in favor of an addi- 
tional outlet in these mines. 

Phil H. Penna, secretary of the In- 
diana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, said that although he would not 
say that the barring of open lamps 
would have prevented the Sullivan acci- 
dent, the use of closed lamps reduces 
hazards. He pleaded that operators 
have the right to require safety lamps 
in their mines if they desire. Miners 
have opposed such a rule. 


New Kentucky Line O.K.’d by 
Indiana’s Rail Board 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on Feb. 16, after a hearing, recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it issue a permit to 
the Owensboro, Rockport & Chicago 
R.R. for a new line from Owensboro, 
crossing the river on a new bridge at 
Rockport, and running to Elnora, Ind., 
there connecting with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R.R., and giving a 
fine new outlet from the South and for 
western Kentucky coal moving North 
and Northwest. Another Ohio River 
gateway bridge has been needed for 
some time. Owensboro interests are 
behind the railroad, which will traverse 
rich coal-stripping properties in south- 
ern Indiana. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not been favor- 
able to the project and turned down an 
application for a construction permit 
on the grounds that the line was not 
needed and that its estimates of rev- 
enue and construction costs were out 
of line. 
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Sees Numerous Benefits in Rockefeller Plan 


Former Employee of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Says 
Workers Speak Freely and Critically—Have Voice 
in Wage Disputes, Housing and Working Conditions 


A word in defense of the Rocke- 
feller plan of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. by a former employee of 
several years in various positions— 
underground, on top and in the of- 
fices—of that company. 

I was an employee at the meetings 
in one district at the time when the 
Russell Sage Foundation was making 
its investigations, and employees 
only were present and therefore free 
to speak their minds. Ninety per 
cent of the information volunteered 
was criticism. In order to obtain 
the other side of the question it was 
necessary for the investigator to in- 
terrogate. Lack of knowledge of 
camp life as well as an understand- 
ing of the nationality complex pres- 
ent in those camps failed to draw 
out anything like the true facts of 
the good of the plan. For instance, 
the man of one nationality who 
scalded a hog in the porcelain bath- 
tub had his ideas, as did other men. 

The plan allows the employees to 
investigate and regulate, to a certain 
extent, the price of living commodi- 
ties sold by the stores (company) 
in the camps, a voice in the wage 
scale, the hiring and discharging of 
employees (in case of dispute), the 
housing proposition with regard to 
upkeep, rental, etc.; in several cases 
the management, before erecting 
new houses, has taken it up with the 
employees under the plan, in order 
to ascertain the kind of houses and 
the rental to be charged that would 
meet with the approval of the em- 
ployees. I believe that living and 
working conditions in that com- 
pany’s mines and camps are unex- 
celled in this region. This is largely 
due to the operation of the plan. 

Formerly when an underground 
man received a serious injury there 
was considerable time lost in waiting 
for a train to take him to the Min- 
nequa Hospital, at Pueblo, Colo. (one 
of the best in the West), and it was 
hours and sometimes days before he 
received hospital treatment. The 
employee representatives of the plan 
o'“ained from the management up- 


to-date twenty-four hour ambulance 
service with this hospital, so that if 
a man is properly treated by the 
underground first aid corps it is only 
necessary for the camp physician to 
inspect such treatment and send him 
direct to the hospital in the am- 
bulance, which is a matter of only 
one to three hours from any mine. 
This service as well as medical and 
hospital attention for dependents is 
covered by the low charge of $1.50 
per month per employee. This is 
quite a contrast to the imperfect 


Why Not Salt Mine Roadways? 


After reading several articles in 
Coal Age on different methods of 
combating the coal-dust hazard in 
mines, many of them adding con- 
siderably to the expense of operating, 
I lighted on an item in the daily 
paper which stated that a salt road is 
seldom dusty. It said: 

The peculiar property that salt has of 
attracting moisture makes the famous salt 
erystal road in Utah one that is seldom 
dusty. The salt crystals pack together and 
the road surface becomes almost like stone. 
Highway engineers are using salt crystals 
as a binder for other road construction be- 


cause the success of salt roads has been so 
pronounced. 


It seems to me that coal operators 
could sprinkle the roof, floor and 
sides of dusty mines with sea water 
or with the salt water shipped from 
the Michigan salt wells, or better, 
with a stronger solution made by dis- 
solving the salt crystals at the mine. 

Windber, Pa. DAvip MACNICOL. 


This suggestion is not entirely 
new. Salt has been used without 
water and has laid the dust. For 
safety, however, the roads, ribs and 
roof must always be | dust-free. 
Whether that is assured by salt has 
not been stated, and the clipping 
quoted says that the roads are only 
“seldom dusty.” Salt tends to rob 
the air of water thus making por- 
tions not salted drier than ever with 
consequent danger. Unless salt can 
be obtained as a waste product and 
at a low cost its use becomes quite 
expensive, even when used at mines 
near the source of the salt. Its ear- 
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service performed by other com- 
panies at a charge of from $2.50 to 
$8 per month. 

According to the plan an unsafe 
workman should not be discharged, 
as he will obtain employment at 
other mines and continue his unsafe 
practices, to the detriment of him- 
self as well as others, but he should 
be made a safe workman by disci- 
pline or education. 

Employees’ committees, at regular 
intervals and at the company’s ex- 
pense, inspect the mines, houses and 
camps with regard to health, safety, 
recreation, etc., and the majority of 
their recommendations are fulfilled. 

There is no question that the plan 
has functioned for good during its 
short life. No doubt mistakes have 
been made, but the only plan that 
will supersede it is that of co-opera- 
tive ownership. 

OscAR HURLBUT, 
Box 97, Superior, Wyo. 
Feb. 28, 1925. 


riage as a liquid obviously would be 
excessively costly. The experience 
has been that the manufacturers of 
salt refuse raise the price as soon as 
a market develops.—EDITOR. 


What Caused This Explosion? 


A mysterious explosion occurred 
at the Indian Creek coal mine which 
belongs to the Knox Consolidated 
Coal Co., of Indiana. On Oct. 31 the 
mine was shut down until further 
notice, and the mine foreman took 
every safety precaution. No shots 
were fired that day and all electric 
current was cut off. This the mine 
foreman attended to himself. All in- 
side switches were cut out. Per- 
missible powder is used exclusively, 
but that fact it does not seem impor- 
tant to state, for no shots were fired 
and consequently the ignition of the 
gas could not have come from that 
source. 

The fan was stopped at midnight 
Oct. 31 for repairs, and on Nov. 4 
the mine fireman and his assistant 
noticed smoke coming out of the 
south section of the mine and at once 
went further inside to ascertain its 
origin. They found as they pro- 
ceeded into the mine that there had 
been an explosion, doors being blown 
down, trolley wire being broken and 
other damage being done. In the 
section where the explosion occurred, 
the entries were making a little gas. 
What caused that gas to become 
ignited ? JACOB RILEY. 

Bicknell, Ind. 
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Electrical Repairwomen in Mine Shop 
~~~ More Dextrous Than Men 


In practically every large factory 
making electrical equipment, as well 
as in big repair shops, girls today 
are employed on many of the wind- 
ing, insulating and assembling oper- 
ations. This is true practically the 
world over. The manufacture of 
electrical appliances has thus _ pro- 
vided a means of independent 'liveli- 
hood for women in practically every 
continent on the globe, the only pos- 
sible exception being Africa. In 
Europe, Asia, North and South 
America, as well as in Australasia, 
women and girls are employed by the 
hundreds and often thousands in the 
manufacture of various electrical 
machines and devices. 

In many repair shops, also, women 
may be found in large numbers. At 
mine shops, however, for some rea- 
son, their employment heretofore 
has been practically nil. Just why 
this is so it would be difficult to say; 


unless it is because of the old idea or 
superstition that women should have 
nothing whatever to do with mining 
or anything that pertains to it. 
The acompanying illustration 
shows two repair women employed 
in the electrical shops of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, 
W. Va. These shops, by the way, 
serve a fairly large group of mines 
all of which are completely electrified 
so that a large quantity and diversity 
of repair work is handled. Some- 
times as many as three girls have 
been employed in this shop, although 
for the past several months only the 
two here shown have been retained. 
It was once considered that the 
manufacture and repair of machin- 
ery of all kinds was strictly a man’s 
job, work with which women had or 
should have nothing to do. This is 
still true of certain types of ma- 
chines, particularly those of a heavy 





At Work in the Mine Repair Shop 


Women usually possess a more delicate sense of touch than men. > 
repairs they seem to depend quite as much upon the “feel” of the work as on its ap- 


pearance. 


In making electrical 


The old superstition, incorporated in some state laws, that women should 


have nothing whatever to do with mining or anything that pertains to it, is so foolish 


as to be positively silly. 


or ponderous nature. Electrical de- 
vices, on the other hand, both gener- 
ators and motors, are made up of a 
vast number of coils and other parts 
of comparatively light weight any 
one of which a woman or girl can 
handle with ease. 

It is noticeable that much of the 
work of the electrical repair shop can 
be done quicker and more efficiently 
by women than by men. The wind- 
ing of field coils, the forming of 
armature coils and insulating oper- 
ations of all kinds are among the 
jobs regularly performed in the mine 
repair shop in which girls far excel 
their male competitors. 

The reason for this probably is not 
difficult to find. A woman ordinarily 
possesses a far more delicate sense 
of touch than a man. Coupled with 
this is the fact that she usually at- 
tains a greater degree of manual 
deftness and dexterity. In winding 
and insulating operations, therefore, 
she depends quite as much upon the 
“feel” of the work she is doing as 
she does upon her eyes. The result 
is that the completed job is finished 
in less time than if it had been per- 
formed by a “mere man.” 


Warm Cupboards for Spare 
Armatures and Coils 


Making provision for keeping 
spare armatures and field coils in 
good condition is just as important 
as the providing of these spares in 
the first place. When storing such 
material inside a mine, precautions 
should be taken against moisture and 
against possible damage from bump- 
ing. © 

In the new shaft mine, No. 20, of 
the Island Creek Coal Co., in Logan 
County, W. Va., spare armatures and 
field coils are stored in cupboards 
built in the small shop adjoining the 
repair pit. In each compartment of 
these cupboards a 50-watt lamp is 
kept lighted continuously. The ob- 
ject of these lamps is to supply 
enough heat to counteract the ten- 
dency of the stored material to ac- 
cumulate moisture. The illumination 
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Stored in Underground Shop 


The lighted lamps in the cupboards keep 
the material dry. The spare locomotive 
armature, shown here, is complete with 
bearings, housings and pinion. 


supplied on the inside of the cup- 
boards is also an advantage. It en- 
courages keeping the cupboards clean 
and arranging the material in orderly 
fashion. 





Home-Made Theater Seats for 
Miners’ Comfort 


Many of us have had the experi- 
ence when going into a moving pic- 
ture theater in a mining town of try- 
ing several vacant seats before find- 
ing one which was not afflicted with 
“drop-seat” or some other ailment of 
dis-repair. The cheap, light-weight 
type of seat which many mining com- 
panies buy for their theaters are 
not designed in keeping with the 
ruggedness generally demanded of 
mining equipment. 
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In the Virginia theater of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., at Raleigh, 
W. Va., there are 1,000 seats which 
have been used over six years with- 
out any parts being broken. These 
theater seats were designed and 
built on the job. The frames were 
cast in the company’s local foundry 
and the wooden parts were made up 
in the carpenter shop. A distinctive 
feature of the installation is that 
there are no floor-fastening screws to 
come loose. The bases of the seat 
frames are set in the concrete floor. 
The seats are made up individually 
and are hinged so they can be tilted 
back when not occupied. The angle 
of the seat and back is such as to 
be comfortable, and the seat spac- 
ing allows plenty of elbow room. 

In addition to the seats, the 
theater shows evidence on _ every 
hand of the activity of the foundry. 
Cast-iron door hinges, lighting 
brackets, signs, and steves are a few 
examples. It is estimated that an 
average of 150 tons of iron per year 
is cast in the foundry, all of which 
is used by the coal company for new 
construction and repair. 





Separate Building Houses 
Acetylene Generator 


Oxyacetylene welding is a process 
that has won its way into many re- 
pair shops as well as into factories 
of various kinds. For use in the 
welding or cutting torch two sources 
of fuel supply are available, namely, 
gas generated at low pressure as re- 
quired and gas highly compressed 
into steel cylinders and passed to the 
torch through a reduction valve. The 
source to be chosen in any particular 





Frames Are Made of Cast Iron and Set in Concrete 
There are 1,000 of these home-made individual seats in the Virginia theater of the 


Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., at Raleigh, W. Va. 
have been in use practically no parts have been 


In the more than six years that they 
damaged or broken. The frames were 


designed by the company’s engineers and were cast in the coal company’s foundry. 
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Housed by Itself, Minimizing Danger 


This shows the hollow-tile and stucco ' 
building constructed to house the acetylene 


generator. Of the two pipes issuing from 
this building just below the eaves the 
nearer conveys the gas generated and the 
farther is an electric conduit. 

instance will depend upon whether 
the work to be done is in the shop 
or at some outlying point where a 
generator could not be set up profit- 
ably. In any case the necessary 
oxygen will be purchased compressed 
within steel cylinders. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the acetylene generator house 
installed and used as an auxiliary to 
the central shops of a large coal 
mining company located in West 
Virginia. The acetylene generator 
employed has a capacity of 50 lb. of 
carbide at one charge and the gen- 
erating pressure is 8 oz. 

The building is of hollow-tile con- 
struction covered with cement stucco. 
It measures 64 x 9 ft. in plan inside 
and is separated from the shop build- 
ing where the gas is used by a space 
of several feet, thus minimizing “the 
fire hazard. Although the walls-and 
floor of this building are of substan- 
tial construction the roof*is pur- 
posely made extremely light, being 
of corrugated iron carried on light 
steel angles. Thus should gas escape 
within the building and by any mis- 
chance be ignited the roof would 
blow off, relieving the pressure. 

A small electric heater, under auto- 
matic control, warms this building 
during winter weather and precludes 
the possibility of the water in the 
generator freezing. All wiring is 
carried in metal conduit. Gas from 
this building is piped to all parts of 
the shop, with connections on the out- 
side to provide for work being done 
in the yard if necessary. This acet- 
ylene generator as well as the 
building that houses it have been in 
use for the past six or seven years 
and both have given excellent satis- 
faction. 
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Cuts in Waste Time 


In Dull Bituminous Coal Market 


Continued demand for screenings in the face of a 
steady decline in production is all that gives a semblance 
of firmness to a soft-coal market that has been showing 
signs of progressive softening. All eyes are centered 
on the operators’ conference at Cleveland on March 6, 
when an effort will be made to agree on a proposal to 
the joint scale committee to modify the present wage 


agreement. Invitations to attend have been extended 
to Illinois, Indiana, western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
producers. 


Meanwhile, with spring just around the corner, the 
usual hesitant attitude is in evidence—only to a greater 
degree than ever, most consumers having decided not 
to contract in spite of the most favorable prices in a 
long while. Continued mild weather has eliminated 
even the occasional spurts that were helpful from time 
to time. “No bills’ are common. 

Slackening in demand and low prices throughout the 
‘Middle West have caused suspensions and reduced work- 
ing time, one and two days a week being considered 
good in most Illinois fields. Even the Kentucky opera- 
tions cannot get enough business to keep going and 
shutdowns are numerous. Output is being reduced in 
West Virginia, not only in the high-volatile region but 
in the smokeless fields as well. 

Demand and shipments have fallen off at Duluth, 
due to the appearance of mild weather. Prices remain 
firm at recent levels, however, and screenings are pretty 
well cleaned up. The situation in the Twin Cities is 
unsettled because of mild weather and an influx of 
distress coal from the south. At Milwaukee the move- 
ment of coal to industrial consumers is steady but the 
flow to householders is somewhat slow. A substantial 
slump has hit the markets in Kansas, Colorado and 
Utah, demand and running time having fallen off. 

The smokeless market, which hitherto had been un- 
affected by the whims of the market, flopped badly in 


x 


Cincinnati last week. High-volatile coals are trying 
to stage a comeback without conspicuous success. Con- 
ditions in eastern Ohio are stagnant, Buffalo is much 
the same, and Pittsburgh is further in the depths. 

New England lost some of its recent gains in the 
general slump, smokeless prices having softened despite 
curtailments in the Pocahontas and New River fields. 
Hand-to-mouth buying prevails in practically all the 
Eastern markets, though steam demand is still strong 
at Birmingham. 


Hard-Coal Demand Sags Further 


Anthracite demand has fallen off still further and 
independent prices have softened as a consequence. 
Orders are scarce and in small lots. The call for all 
sizes has tapered off, steam sizes being slow and weak. 

Consumption of coal in industry is estimated by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents at 42,- 
145,000 tons in January, an increase of almost two mil- 
lion tons over theDecember figures. This does not include 
industrial heating. At the January rate of consumption 
there was estimated to be on hand in industries on 
Feb. 1 a supply sufficient for 343 days, as compared with 
a 364 days’ supply on hand on Jan. 1. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
March 2 was at 169, the corresponding price being 
$2.04, compared with 168 and $2.03 the week before. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended Feb. 26 totaled 418,327 net tons, 
compared with 424,295 tons in the previous week. 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended 
Feb. 21, according to the Geological Survey, was esti- 
mated at 9,471,000 net tons, compared with 9,758,000 
tons in the preceding week, as shown by revised figures. 
Anthracite output in the week ended Feb. 21 was 1,838,- 
000 net tons, compared with 1,824,000 tons in the pre- 
vious week. 


























Estimates of Production 
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Midwest Steam Coal Strong 


If any coal could be said to be in demand in the Middle 
West it is screenings from all fields. Steadily shrinking 
production in most regions is responsible for it. But even 
with the situation as it is, there are screenings enough 
for all who bid. Southern Illinois continues to get $1.90 
for good stuff, failing in which, most big producers dump 
into ground storage. Central Illinois fines bring as good a 
price as southern. Almost all fine coal that reaches the 
Illinois and Iowa markets has stiffened up from 5c. to 25c. 
during the past week while domestic coals moved with 
greater and greater difficulty. Spring is only around the 
corner and coal is too cheap to build a market. 

The main interest at the end of the week centered around 
the operators’ conference which the Ohio mine owners are 
trying to hold at Cleveland. Little faith was put in it by 
most coal men in Chicago, but it commands attention any- 
way because every coal buyer is wondering whether the 
conference can have any effect on the cost of coal this 
summer. Some are wondering whether to contract at pres- 
ent prices or wait. Most have decided not to contract at 
all, in spite of favorable prices—the lowest in a long time. 

There is little activity in the Franklin County field. 
Demand for screenings is good, but other than that, trade 
has almost stopped. Of course some domestic coal is still 
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moving, but egg and nut are stagnant and mines are get- 
ting from one to two and sometimes three days a week, 
depending upon railroad tonnage, and several of them are 
arranging to shut down. Railroad tonnage is fair. There 
is much discontent among the miners working at the shaft 
mines and they are arranging to obtain employment at the 
strip mines and some of them are going to Kentucky. 
Strip mines seem to be doing well, working almost full 
time, but are selling coal at a low price in order to meet 
west Kentucky competition. 

Conditions are unchanged in the Duquoin district. One 
and two days a week is good working time and prices here 
are about the same as the independent prices in the Frank- 
lin County field. In the Mt. Olive district conditions are 
bad and the only thing that is saving this district in a way 
is railroad tonnage. A few days of cold weather helps to 
move domestic and steam demand exceeds the supply. 

In the Standard field conditions are unusually bad. All 
mines have “no bills.” Railroad tonnage in this district 
is light and there are strip mines opening up around Free- 
burg that threaten to make competition unusually bad on 
Standard coal. : 

A few days’ seasonable weather at St. Louis has moved a 
little domestic. The dealers are loaded up and find it 
unusually hard to move higher grade coals. The movement 
of anthracite, smokeless and coke is a trifle slow. Local 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Mar.3, Feb.16, Feb.23, Mar. 2, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $4.10 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.55 1.20 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 
Smokelesslump.. .....- Chicago..... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chieago..... 2.35 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 2.0 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.50 3.85 3.75 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.50 1.85 1.85 2.00 
Smokeless screenings... . . Cincinnati. . . 75 a eo 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston. . 4.70 4.45 4.45 4.25@ 4.40 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 - 1.75@ 2.35 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.60 2.30 2.30° 2.00@ 2.50 
Somerset mine run...... Boston...... 2.25. “2:10 2.10%) 1585 Geese 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.70 2.70 2.50@ 2.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Poo) | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . “a 225°" 222579 2510p 2-40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.05 2.05 ' 1.9u@ 2.25 
Poo! 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 2.00 lao 1275 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... {.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low vob}: ... Philadelphia. |.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 [20 1.35@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool] 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.60 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.35 2.15@ 2.60 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 Be 75 .65@ .85 
W.-Vaslumpisch) 2h Cincinnati... 2.85 2.05 2.15 2.00@°2.25 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.05 athe 75 .90@ 1.10 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.40 2.25@ 2.55 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 
Hooking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.05@ 1.15 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.35 2.30 2.30 1.90@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30@ 1.45 





Market Mar.3, Feb.16, Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Il]. lump....... Chicago..... $3.35 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 
Franklin, Il. mine run.... Chicago. . 2.35: 2,35) 2 350 Gree 
Frankhin, Ill. screenings... Chieago. 1295. t85 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. fump........ Chicago..... 2.85 ~~ 2:85 $2185 2 2e75@ sro 
Central, Il]. mine run..... Chicago 2.10. 2.20. 2.207 2S 2215aeen es 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago 1.701575 1765 ates 5soeeenn 
Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago 2-85 | 2/85 285 se azo secon 
{nd. 4th Vein mine run. | Chicago..... 2.35 22235 5 2739 ee 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago... .. 1.85 1.70 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Ind. 5th Vein lump. . . Chieago..... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run. . Chicago..... 251055 2:10.20 2 00a 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago 160°) > i245 1.55 1.55@ 1.65 
Mt. Olive lump... ee St. Louis..... 3.10 92.85)" 2285" -2e75@escn 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..:.;;. 2.50 _2235.— 2-35) ogee nea 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis. :.../-"1-. 3525250 2 ioe 1.75 
Standard lump.......... 8t.. Louis...) 2: fda 2.50 
Standard mine run...... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.80 1.80. 75@ 1. 85 
Standard screenings... . St. Louis... 2. 1215 2 0-25h 1 25 aS ae 
West Ky. blockt........ Louiaville.... 2.85 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.70 1.35 1.50 1.95@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.30 .90 .95 1.20@ 1.35 
West Ky. blockt........ Chicago..... 2.60 °2-35. ~'2535 abesmners 
West Ky. minerun ..... Chicago..... 1.60. .1.35> .142.35. Sie 25@eleoe 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam Lump........ Birmingham... 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.00@ 2.50 
Big Seam mine run...... Birmingham.. 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)...:.. Birmingham.. 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky: block? . «2... > Chicago... 3.10 2.75 2.75 92.50@ 2.75 
S.E. Ky. minerun...,.... Chicago..... 1.85 | 1.50 12509 eiie25@eiees 
8. E. Ky. blockf ........ “Louisville... “3.25 2835) 92.3 52 SOU ae 
S. E. Ky. minerun.......:, Louisville.... 01575 ~ 9335" ele35 eae 
S. E. Ky. secreenings...... TLouisville.... 1.30 75 . 80 .75@ 1.10 
S. E. Ky. blockt ....... Cincinnati... 3.00 2.50 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run...... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.00 .85 .80 1.00@ 1.15 
Kansas lump........... Kansas City.. 5.00 4.85 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run........ Kansas City.. 3.50 3.35 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Kansas Screenings...... Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. t+ Advances over previous week 
shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Freight March 3, 1924 Feb. 23, 1925————— -———March 2, 1925f 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

Broken 22" G25 3 05 Nowy orks. scc3cn $2.34 sy ieee SOe00@ $9.25. Sane ees $8:00@$9:25 > =--2 eee 8.00 ; 
Broken) 72> Philadelphia........ 2.39. Fee eee Me... ¢.3.. eee 915 fF Ce ek See ;: te 2 
Ege. SO New York, Aer 2.34 $8.00@ $8.50 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9.00 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9.00 8.75@ 9.25 
Kegsy feo eee Philadelphia... AS at 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Rigg ae ee Chicago*........ 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stove.5 2252 Se New York. ate eeeitn ae: 2 34 9.25@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.25@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Btove ssn e. eon eee Philadelphia bee os 2 39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 9.40@10.40 9.15@ 9.50 
Stowests nach heres Chitago*® aise; oes 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Cheatmit:s: 722 cha New York. ne ae er 2 34 9.25@10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 8.75@10.00 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnuts... >25ecce Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 9.40@10.30 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut:. 52.5 .2/s25 Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 
Peas cts a New York......... 2-22 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Peherror ae Ree Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 6.00 
POAD ering akc ae Chicago*.......... 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. I..... New York......... Bee 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 2.85 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia 2.14 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 8.00 3.00 

Ce Oo apoerece iar New=York*) s.... 50) 2:22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.80@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Riess. oe eS Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2225 1.70@ 2.265 2.25 
Barling? >... «roe New York. ene. 2.22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Berisy; so) So... ee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New York......... 2.22 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net ton;, f.o.b. mines. 








+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 


——_——_19 25 —____—__\ 1924 
March 2 Feb. 23 Feb.16 March 3 
BITE IE H.W Seok estate oe be 169 168 168 183 
Weighted average price.... $2.04 $2.03 $2.04 $2.21 

This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey 
Industries Board. 
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steam wagonload and local steam carload are good because 
production is below normal and screenings are somewhat 
scarce with a rising market. Country steam also is good for 
the same reason. Country domestic is quiet excepting in 
spots for cheaper coals. There seems to be a tendency with 
all shippers to cut prices regardless of their circular, and 
the result is much confusion. 

In the central Illinois and eastern Missouri territory the 
trade reports almost total severance from Illinois coals, 
which has all come about within the last month or six 
weeks, and a survey of many dealers shows that they are 
going entirely to Eastern coals next season because they 
assert that there is greater dependability on the Eastern 
shipper as against the Illinois shipper. 


Kentucky Does Little 


As a result of mines closing down screenings are scarcer 
and higher. It is reported that western Kentucky pro- 
ducers are refusing $1.15 a ton for screenings, and the 
market is around $1.20@$1.35 on actual sales. In eastern 
Kentucky some cheap screenings are to be had at around 
75@90c., with good grades principally at 90c.@$1.10 a ton. 
This is close to the mine-run price, which starts at about 
$1.25 in both fields. 

Continued mild weather this late in February has about 
broken all hope for a period of severe weather to really 
move prepared sizes. Block, lump and egg are very dull, 
and while there is some demand for steam nut in western 
Kentucky, it is not keen, as shown by prices of $1.50@$1.80 
a ton. Retailers are endeavoring to clear yards and go 
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into the late spring with just as small stocks as possible, 
with the result that unless there is a long cold spring, there 
is not much prospect of any real business in prepared sizes 
until summer or fall stocking begins. A good many mines 
in all fields have closed down over the past few weeks. 

: Slackening demand and low prices have served to mate- 
rially reduce output in West Virginia and there have been 
suspensions right and left, not only in high-volatile regions 
but in the low-volatile territory as well. Warm weather 
has forced the price of smokeless in the West from $4 a 
ton to $2.50@$3 a ton and in Eastern markets down 
to $2.25. 

High-volatile lump of the larger size has reached a new 
low level at $1.50@$2 a ton. Egg brings $1.25@$1.50. 
Mine-run hardly brings more than $1 a ton and slack is 
selling as low as 50c. 

Demand for Upper Potomac and western Maryland coal 
is a little softer and tonnage more difficult to sell even at 
the low prices which have recently been prevailing. Colder 
weather within the last few days may stimulate the do- 
mestic demand a little, but previous cold waves have failed 
to have such an effect. 

In Virginia production is on a somewhat higher level, 
relatively speaking, than in other fields owing to the large 
volume of tonnage under contract, but at the same time 
it has been necessary to cut down the output to some extent 
owing to a smaller volume of spot orders. 


Northwest Is Less Active 


Prices at Duluth remain firm as reported last, and screen- 
ings are fairly well cleared up. Shipments have fallen off, 
as has buying, due to mild weather conditions. It looks as 
if the worst of the winter is over, and Duluth, which has 
had little snow comparatively so far, may be due for an 
era of snow, which always means milder weather. 

Iron mines are still a disappointment. They are doing 
little but strip, as they do not wish to take ore from the 
mines because of the uncertainty of prices, as well as the 
heavy personal property tax on May 1. The docks are 
in the same fix, but they are trying to ship all the coal they 
can, so as to get rid of the heavy assessment. However, 
shipments off the dock probably will not exceed 19,000 cars 
for February. 

On the whole things look good for the remainder of this 
season, and the estimate of 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons on 
commercial docks at opening of navigation, made some time 
ago, still holds. 

Mild weather at Minneapolis has left the coal market in 
a scattered and unsettled state for some days past. A con- 
siderable amount of distress coal has moved into the Twin 
Cities market from the south. Whenever soft weather sets 
in at the Chicago and St. Louis markets, the custom seems 
to be to ship as much as possible to the Northwest. This 
upsets the market, so far as the going price is concerned, 
but it seldom has any effect upon the list or quoted price, 
and quotations are based upon the list right along. South- 
ern Illinois lump is quoted at $3.25; central Iilinois, $2.50@ 
$2.75; Indiana lump, $2.75; western Kentucky, $2@$2.25. 
Dock prices are, as heretofore, $5.75 for Youghiogheny 
lump and $5.25 for Hocking lump. Smokeless in the Twin 
Cities is around $9 and at the dock is $9.50. 

The flow of coal from Milwaukee docks to the industries 
is steady, but the flow to household bins is temporarily 
slow because of continued mildness. The domestic demand 
for coal does not as yet reflect the introduction of oil as 
a household fuel, and coal dealers are not distrubed as much 
as they were when the oil burner was first talked of. The 
only success thus far reported has been in experiments 
with water and steam systems. Use under hot-air fur- 
naces has demonstrated that it will be necessary to have 
the furnace absolutely gas tight—a difficult matter with 
most furnaces—if the odor of burning oil is to be avoided. 


West Goes Into a Slump 


“No bills” of lump coal again are collecting at South- 
western mines, which, even with the 50c. slash in price 
noted last week, are working only about half time. The 
demand for industrial coal is firm, but domestic sizes are 
moving slowly while there are rumors, induced by the 
recent action of operators of two mines leased from the 
Sheridan Coal Co. in returning to the 1917 wage scale, that 
the high wages of the last few years soon must pass. 

‘In Oklahoma, where price fluctuations have been espe- 
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cially pronounced this season, current quotations are $4@ 
$4.50 tor lump, $3,50@$4 for nut, $2.75@$3 for mine run 
and $2 for screenings. 

The coal business is very quiet in Utah. Mines are 
working only about two days a week, and the immediate 
prospects for business are not good. Operators say few 
orders are being received from any section of their terri- 
tory. Dealers are buying from hand to mouth. Prices 
continue steady. It is declared by operators that they will 
not change till the summer storage campaign starts, some 
months from now. There has not been a price change in 
Utah since early last fall. 

There has been a substantial slump in the market for 
Colorado coal, due to the continuation of the warm weather, 
which has materially affected the demand for domestic, 
lump and pea coal, thereby resulting in reducing the run- 
ning time which has dropped from 85 per cent to 70 per 
cent over the preceding week. The storage prices for the 
summer business will go into effect on April 1 and reduc- 
tions are in line averaging from 50c. to 75c. per ton under 
the present lump price, which is $5. 

The present quotations are: Walsen-Canon City lump, 
$5.25; Walsen-Canon City nut, $4.25; slack averaging $1.75 
to $2.25; washed pea, $3.50; Trinidad Segundo coke, $7.50; 
Trinidad Segundo nut coke, $6; Crested Butte anthracite No. 
3 and No. 5, $9; Crested Butte No. 6 chestnut, $5.75. 

There is a surplus of labor even at the mines that are 
operating on the 1917 wage scale. The majority of the 
mines are still on the 1924 scale. 


Smokeless Flops at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati saw the bottom drop out of the smokeless 
market and the first effects of the mine shutdowns to the 
south of the river last week. The nose dive was induced 
largely by a break in Chicago and the inland sections 
where tonnage on track became topheavy, and considerable 
resource was needed to avoid a spectacular decline. Some 
smokeless lump and egg in distress that had to be moved 
was offered here at $2.75. The break did not include mine- 
run and the determination to sell screenings around $1.50 
was still as strong as ever. The March circular shows a 
general quotation of lump and egg at $3.50; run of mine at 
$2; screenings at $1.50, and nut, where offered, is $2.50. 
Shutdowns in the New River fields, perhaps had the healthi- 
est effect in steadying prices. 

High-volatile lump and prepared sizes are trying desper- 
ately to regain lost ground. The Hazard and Elkhorn fields 
have so restricted output that little additional burden is 
being shifted to the gorge of coal awaiting buyers of do- 
mestic. The direct effect of this has been to strengthen the 
price of slack, which is now $1. West Virginians who 
levelled the price of 4-in. lump to $1.75 and lower a couple 
of weeks ago are now quoting $2. Kentuckians have not 
changed the spread of $2.25 to $2.50 for block, but it is 
hard to get it at the low figure. Run of mine held steady 
for offerings other than those in distress. 

The retail market has taken a slide with quotations of 
Pocahontas lump at $7.50 and run of mine at $5.50; bitu- 
minous lump (Elkhorn) at $6 and slack at $4.50. River 
business has had everything in its favor. 

Coal consumption in eastern Ohio apparently is lower 
than at any time in several years. Both steam and domestic 
consumers are buying only for current needs, which are 
below normal, and there is no stocking of coal in any 
appreciable quantity, as buyers feel that plenty of coal is 
available when needed. 

While pessimism generally prevails throughout the in- 
dustry in Ohio, one ray of hope is contained in the I. C. C. 
examiners’ report released at Washington last week recom- 
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mending reductions in the rates on lake cargo coal from 
Ohio mines, and a general readjustment in these rates, 

A slight scarcity in slack and nut-and-slack caused spot 
prices on this grade to stiffen 5c. to 10c. per ton during the 
past ten days. This scarcity is due to the small production 
of lump, the preparation of which leaves a residue of 
screenings. Spot prices on other grades remain unchanged. 


Pittsburgh Market Further in Depths 


The Pittsburgh market has again gone from bad to worse. 
Demand is practically lacking, sellers having no inquiries 
of consequence to work on. Not much tonnage is believed 
to be actually moving decidedly below regular quotations, 
which are certainly low enough in relation to costs. Natur- 
aliy, there is distress coal now and then. 

The coal situation at Buffalo does not improve, with 
actual demand not as good as it was. Consumers look on 
the trade as one of the minor difficulties in their branch of 
business. What they are anxious about is the fact that 
general business has not started up as it was expected to. 
The West Virginia product is coming this way more and 
more and the Pennsylvania operators are doing what they 
can to put their mines in shape so that they can compete 
with it. The difficulty with the union miners has really been 
a good thing in the way it cut down the output, but now the 
mines. so affected are slowly getting to work again at 
competing wages. Quotations remain at $1.60@$1.75 for 
Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine run, $1.25@$1.40 
for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@ 
$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump and $1.45@$1.60 
for slack; $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine run. 

As a result of the prevailing mild weather, there is little 
activity in the coal business at Toronto just at present, 
orders having been slack for some time. There has been 
an abundant supply all winter and no scarcity is anticipated. 
The soft-coal market, which has been moderately active all 
winter, is beginning to fall off. Prices remain practically 
unchanged as follows: Anthracite, $15.50; coke, $12.50; 
Pennsylvania smokeless, $5.85; steam lump, $6.40; slack, $5. 


Steam Softens in New England 


The market for steam coal in New England has softened 
somewhat in the last week, the price of smokeless coals 
having dropped to $4.25@$4.40, though there has been more 
or less drastic curtailment in the Pocahontas and New River 
fields. Slightly more inquiry for central Pennsylvania coals 
is developing, but on the tatter there has not yet appeared 
any sign of better prices. 

At Hampton Roads there now seems a reasonably steady 
call for coals of No. 1 grade, with a fair market also for 
No. 2 coals at 15@20c. less. For the more desirable grade 
most reports agree that $4.40 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel is 
now the recognized price, and it is probable this level will 
carry through March unless there is an unlooked-for slump 
in inquiry. 

Buyers here are making purchases only for current de- 
mands, and there is nothing in the manufacturing situation 
to support anything approaching a buoyant market. The 
agencies will do well if thev maintain the present market 
posture, for it is generally conceded that any material 
increase in output would restore the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that prevailed during November and December. 

For inland delivery the demand is in about the same 
proportion that exists at Hampton Roads. The asking price 
of several factors is $6 per gross ton on cars, but $5.60@ 
$5.75 is about the actual selling figure for all but two or 
three. As the tidewater price advances there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the area available for Pennsylvania 
coals all-rail, and in certain directions there are indications 
of somewhat better movement in consequence. It is much 
too early, however, to expect any better prices on coals 
all-rail. 


New York Market Steady but Lacks Snap 


Tidewater coals showed more activity than all-real de- 
mand last week at New York. There was no snap to 
either, but coal sent to the piers was not allowed to rest. 
The bunker situation showed a little more activity than 
during the previous week, but prices were not affected. 
Buyers continued the hand-to-mouth attitude and there was 
no push in the snot coal market. 

The drop in output recorded by the various reports aided 
considerably in keeping the market steady. Otherwise there 


at $5@$5.50 ovens. 
liveries of foundry coke, the quantity available being cur- 
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might have been a further drop in quotations, which now 
are in many instances down to or below the cost of mining. 
Contracting is going on slowly. Several contracts were 
reported as having been closed during the past week and 
others are under negotiation. 

At Philadelphia the soft coal market is very quiet, there 
seeming to be less demand than at any time since the first 
of the year. As a result more mines are idle this week in 
central Pennsylvania than for several months. 

Operators are doing their best to get a good share of 
tonnage in line by April 1. While $2.80 is generally ac- 
cepted by the leaders as the contract figure, there is plenty 
of business being closed on desirable coals as low as $2.25, 
mostly non-union. There are plenty of reports of Penn- 
sylvania producers casting off the union schedule, and 
others are doing their best to operate non-union. 

With a sharp falling off in the call for sized coal from 
the West, the production of slack continues to shrink. The 
inquiries for this coal are increasing, but the demand can- 
not be met, and all users are taking considerable mine-run. 
All prices remain fairly firm. 

The tide market remains quiet, with very little coal 
standing at the piers. The little flurry evident last week 
in tide shipments seems to have spent itself. In the matter 
of bunkers there has been at least a slight improvement, 
except in price. 


Baltimore Deep in Dumps 


The situation at Baltimore is far from encouraging to 
the trade, as demand is light and prices extremely low. 
A 40-per cent decline in the quantity of coal received at 
Baltimore piers during 1924, as compared with 1923, was 
due to a material decrease in production from mines which 
usually ship through Baltimore, according to local shipping 
offices. 

Since Feb. 6 there have been but two shipments of coal 
on foreign consignment, the combined coal loadings of 
which was 8,048 tons cargo and 2,050 tons bunkers. 

The domestic coal market at Birmingham is extremely 
weak and there is comparatively little spot or contract 
movement at present. Producers continue to divert as 
much lump and other domestic sizes on steam orders as 
practical, but at best this is a poor solution, and mines 
are having to turn down orders for prepared steam fuel 
and bunker business in some cases due to this practically 
dead condition of the domestic trade. 

Inquiry is good for all steam grades, there being a sat- 
isfactory spot demand for mine-run and washed product, 
and shipments on contracts are reasonably heavy. Bunker 
trade is perhaps not quite as active as it has been, generally 
showing a slowing up about this season, but there is a 
good tonnage moving on orders now booked by the mines. 

With the exception of low and medium grade domestic 
coals quotations are firm at figures which have prevailed 
for several weeks with little variation. Big Seam and 
similar fuels are off schedule, lump of this grade being 
obtainable at $2@$2.50 mines, but Black Creek and Cahaba 
product are maintaining a firm price basis where applied 
on domestic orders. 

The coke market is strong, foundry being in good position 
Most producers are behind on de- 


tailed to some extent in the past two months by active 
operations of furnace companies, which are now consuming 
their entire coke output in iron-making. There is no de- 


‘mand for gas coke at present, quotations having declined 
-to $4.50 ovens, with exceedingly light movement. 
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Independent Hard-Coal Prices Sag 


There was a further drop in demand and quotations for 
independent domestic coals at New York last week. Any- 
thing but coal-consuming conditions faced the dealer and 
the industry suffered. Demand dropped off and wholesalers 
found themselves up against the problem that usually 
exists nearer April 1—that of hustling for orders. The 
larger companies are about caught up with standing orders 
and are now after new business. 

Cancellations of orders after coal has left the mines 
resulted in some hurried sales at prices below the current 
market figures for independent coals. 

Retailers’ yards are filled with the various sizes and 
are delivering in one- or two-ton lots. Consumers are 
already talking about the usual April cut in prices, although 
nothing regarding it has been forthcoming from producers’ 
offices. Meantime there are many reports that the mining 
companies are thinking about a reduction of sizes, but the 
definite announcement is still lacking. 

Dullness likewise struck the steam coal situation. Move- 
ment was slow and prices dropped. 

The Philadelphia anthracite market has had a thorough 
setback by the mild February weather. The first real indi- 
cation of this was the cut in prices by a leading independent 
to $9.50 on stove and nut and $9.25 on egg, although pea 
stayed at $6. A good many other independents have fol- 
lowed this lead, but at least one of the larger individual 
firms is clinging to its schedule of about 65c. above company 
prices. 

Steam coals are not very active, except possibly barley, 
and of this there is enough to go around. There has been 
quite a bit of buckwheat offering around $2.25 and with a 
little pressure the consumer can buy the best independent 
buckwheat at $2.75. Rice also is off in price, although 
company shippers hold firm. 

The hard-coal situation in Baltimore has shown but little 
change in the past several weeks, although a sudden drop 
in temperature in the last few days has given a slight spurt 
of activity to the trade here. Householders, anticipating an 
early spring, however, are buying in small lots only, and 
there are ample supplies on hand to meet the demand. 

February was very poor for the Buffalo anthracite trade, 
two long thaws causing demand to flatten out badly, and 
now that March is coming in the disposition to buy coal 
ahead is still less than it was. A good many of the con- 
sumers find that with warm days coming in at any time it 
is more satisfactory to use natural gas, for they do not 
need to use it all the time. 

The demonstration of the use of small sizes in place of 
furnace sizes has been on for a week. Consumers have 
attended in good numbers but what the result is to be it 
will take some time to discover. 


Coke Market Remains Quiet 


The Connellsville coke market has been very dull in the 
past week and no developments have occurred. The price 
trade is running along much the same as formerly, with 
a heavy operation but no clear outlook, inquiry for pig 
iron being very light while deliveries are almost equal 
to production. It is between seasons as to quarterly con- 
tracting for furnace coke and furnaces are so well supplied 
by contract deliveries that they have no occasion to buy 
spot. Demand from other consumers is only fair and does 
not amount to much in tonnage. 

Spot furnace coke is quotable roundly at $3.75, subject 
possibly to a little shading, but there is no basis for men- 
tioning $3.50. Spot foundry remains at $4.25@$4.75, with 
buying light. 

Talk has increased about wage reductions and it begins 
to look as if some important operators would reduce by 
April 1. Instead of flatly applying a percentage to the 
Frick scale they may reduce day labor more than tonnage 
rates. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded——\ 
All Cars Coal Cars 


Weelk:endedshlebwl4, LO 25te tine. corners ects inion vers at orn 902,877 170,596 
Previous Week ipsa cere eta chute Pe aIOe Rein aed 928,244 192,655 
Weelciendeds-Hebs 16, 1924 sana. seiceat arctan toe tal tarenels 935,109 194,295 

; ——Surplus Cars—— —-Car Shortage— 

AllCars Coal Cars 

ebaalAs 0.92 inchs carbene reterieaus conte 220,798 84602 8b 2 mse ae Sees 
in ORAL PS aoe tan ob ooo enor 199,210 63-560) oer ies fet See 
Feb. 14, 19240 3. S25 36 ee Bae es 127,415 46.293 7,397 
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British Coal Market Unsettled; 
Contracts Scarce 


The Welsh steam coal trade is very 
unsettled, demand being restricted and 
almost entirely confined to immediate 
requirements. Shipping conditions are 
still disorganized owing to heavy 
weather. Colliery stoppages are more 
numerous than at the beginning of the 
year owing to excessive stocks, slow 
loading conditions at the docks and the 
inability of operators to get their cars 
cleared. 

Concessions from quotations are 
being reluctantly made by operators 
for immediate clearance, though in all 
cases quoted prices are being fought 
for in an endeavor to cut down already 
heavy losses. This attitude means that 
exporters are not placing future con- 
tracts but are going to the operators 
as and when they require coal, the re- 
sult being that few collieries have 
orders in hand for more than a week’s 
work. 

Business at Newcastle is confined to 
immediate needs, the same factors 
operating here as in Wales. A few 
European inquiries are circulating for 
quantities not exceeding 5,000 tons of 
various descriptions. 

Production by British collieries in the 
week ended Feb. 14, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,341,000 tons, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with an output of 5,418,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 


Hampton Roads Market Quiet on 
Eve of Contract Closing 


Business at Hampton Roads in the 
last week has been at a low ebb, some 
shippers reporting movement slower 
than at any time since the war. 

Accumulations continued at tidewater, 
but as the week ended were being cut 
down by a slow-down in shipments to 
port. Coastwise, bunker and foreign 
trade all were slumping, and the tone 
of the market was decidedly week. 
High-volatile coal dropped below $4 for 
the first time in a good many months, 


and shippers reported inquiries exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The proximity of the contract period 
of April 1, some shippers said, was 
responsible for inactivity in the trade 
now, aS many buyers apparently were 
holding off until the time for new con- 
tracts arrived. 


French Coal Now Moving Freely; 
Wages Raised in Many Fields 


Output is selling freely in the French 
coal market. While there is no prospect 
of a change in prices, the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais are considering the re- 
establishment of zone prices in certain 
sections where British and German 
competition is the keenest, which would 
mean a decline of about 4f. per ton in 
the regions furthest from the mines. 

In the Loire coal field the men have 
been granted an increase in wages com- 
mensurate with that allowed in the 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais. The Moselle 
mines, in Lorraine, also have just con- 
ceded to the miners in their employ an 
advance in the indemnity for the high 
cost of living of 0.50 to 1f. per day, 
according to the age of the workmen. 

The labor conflict in the Saar mines 
has been settled by wage increases con- 
ceded by the administration averaging 
1f. 60c. per day. 

Conditions in other branches of the 
industry are quiet. The Paris retail 
market is dull as the merchants are 
confronted with the readjustment of 
wages and a noticeable increase in 
transport charges. Prices, however, 
are unchanged apart from an advance 
of 5f. in maximum quotations. 

When the O. R. C. A. tried to obtain 
increased supplies of free coke at a 
price more in keeping with that paid by 
German consumers the Ruhr cokeries 
refused to do business at less than the 
official price, fearing that any reduction 
they might consent to on these contracts 
might be applied to indemnity deliveries 
later on. 
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U. S. Fuel Exports in January 
And Their Destination 


(In Gross Tons) 
Jan., 1924 Jan., 1925 


Anthracites.s6...eae ee 272,005 296,075 
BitumMinous.0. +. sam. one eee 1,057,639 979,600 
Exported to: 
France. .2<..2: 485. )aenee 15,285 11,105 
Ttaliys ocisgs ois 5 ste Oe ee 95,172 44,616 
Other Europej)..c +e ote 2,092 3,000 
Canadak.:.: it ka bee 745,232 710,886 
Panama 3.) hae eee 12,052 19,366 
Mexico. 2227205. 02 eee 5,828 9,470 
Br, West Indies... 4,026 13,832 
Cuba? 057 ee eee 50,529 52,016 
Other West Indies....... 28,912 9,651 
Argentina. : 0. ne Sep eee 12,656 
Brazil, i, s0.25 4047 49,790 80,785 
Chile. =...2... 08 a eee 7,097 2,998 
Egypt. .cc20e0 nee 7418. 
French Africa: daicaeieees Vick ie ae 
Other countries.....ce ee 26,256 9,219 
Coke.i24.5-a> eee Saha 62,845 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Feb. 26, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Porto Rico: Tons 

Amer. Str. Irene, forSan Juan............ >i 4,698 
For Jamaica: 

Nor. Str. Facto, for Kingston.............- 2,194 
For France: 

Nor. Str. Hellen, for Marseilles............ 6,266 
For Italy: 

Br. Str. Glenbank, for Savona............. 8,220 

Ital. Str. Giovanni, for Porto Ferrajo....... 10,012 

Ital. Str. Pollenzo, forGenoa.....:......- 9,341 
For Peru: 

Peru. Str. Tango, for Pimental ............ 692 
For Brazil: 

Br. Str. Dovenby Hall, for Santos......... 5,268 
For Cuba: 

Ner. Str. Askeladdee, for Havana.......... 3,674 


FROM BALTIMORE 
For Ecuador: 
Br. Str. Almagro, for Guayaquil............. 1,033 
For France: 
Ital. Str. San Pietro. for Marseilles.......... 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Newfoundland: 

Nor. Str. Nyhavn, Port Aus Basque,........ 
For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. Dampen, for Havana.............. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 





N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Feb. 19 Feb. 26 
Cars. on hand >... +. cere ee 2,071 1,934 
Tons on hand J. 2:2. eeeinee 130,918 116,330 
Tons dumped for week.......... 160,764 143,457 
Tonnage waiting....s.-05 946s 12,000 18,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Cars on hand?). 3-4. as eee 2,149 2,056 
Tons on hand...) «(2 146,000 136,500 
Tons dumped for week........... 85,888 92,722 
Tonnage Walling, .-. 220) aes 21,231 2,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carson hand. 52.6: .. eee 2,910 2,604 
Tonson hand .. 325.:45 eee 147,180 132,600 
Tons dumped for week.......-. 132,183 137,328 
Tonnage: waiting... 0st ee 6,125 Li75 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
Feb. 21 Feb. 28+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$5.00 $4.75@$5.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.15@ 4.20 4.15 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 3.90 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5. 25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.55@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons ~ 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 

Cardiff: Feb. 21 Feb. 287 
Admiralty, large.... 26s.@26s.9d. 26s. 
Steam smalls.......  15s.@ 16s. 16s 

Newcastle: 
Best steams........ 18s.6d. 18s.6d. 
Best gaa.nut aoe 2\s. 2ls. 
Best Bunkers......17s.6d.@18s.6d. 17s.3d.@1%s.6d. 


Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in 7t7lics. 
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ALABAMA 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham station, has announced a list of 
meetings to be held throughout the 
mining district under the direction of 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Associa- 
tion on the subject “Necessity for Dis- 
cipline.” Speakers have been assigned 
appointments which will extend through 
March 13. The program is in further- 
ance of a special drive to stimulate in- 
terest in accident prevention and en- 
courage first-aid work at mining opera- 
tions. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
is reported to have closed a contract 
for the construction of a connecting 
link between its Flat Top coal mine 
and coke oven yards and the line ot 
the Cane Creek branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R., which passes 
within about four miles of the Flat 
Top colliery, and to have also perfected 


a lease with the railroad company for: 


operating privileges over the railroad 
line for about sixteen miles.. This will 
enable the Sloss company to transport 
coal and coke from Flat Top to Bir- 
mingham over its own rails and use its 
own equipment by means of effecting a 
physical connection between the Louis- 
ville & Nashville branch line with the 
Sloss company’s railroad extending 
from its Mary Lee Mines, at Lewis- 
burg, to North Birmingham. This will 
effect a great saving in freights to the 
Sloss company on raw material for its 
North Birmingham byproduct plant. 
The company is said to be in the mar- 
ket for several locomotives and 200 
coal cars for the contemplated service. 


A deal is reported to have been closed 
whereby the Gu'f States Steel Co. has 
acquired valuable coal lands in Tusca- 
loosa and Fayette counties, known as 
the North River and Friedman ho!d- 
ings, from the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co. About 85,000 acres and some 
$2,000,000 is said to be involved in the 
trade, but officials of the corporation 
declined to confirm or deny the trans- 
action. The properties in question are 
said to contain valuable coal seams, 
which, however, are of considerable 
depth, necessitating a rather heavy de- 
velopment cost. The lands are. well 
situated in regard to transportation fa- 
cilities, being in close proximity to the 
Mobile & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville 
and Southern railways. 





GEORGIA 


The Roach Creek Coal Co., with 
mines in east Tennessee and_ head- 
quarters in Cincinnatti, has opened an 
office in Atlanta with B. B. Collier in 
charge. 


ILLINOIS 


All Montgomery County coal-hoist- 
ing records are believed to have been 
smashed at the No. 10 mine of the 
Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation at 
Nokomis in a three days’ continuous 
run ending Feb. 18, during which 18,- 
288 tons was hoisted. 

The O’Gara Coal Co. has announced 
the closing of its No. 12 mine at 
Muddy, employing 300 men. The com- 
pany expects soon to reopen its No. 15 
mine at Carrier Mills, employing 400 
men. 

A recent statement issued by the Coal 
Operators Association of the 5th and 
9th districts, in St. Louis, shows an 
output for the month of January, 
1925, of 1,304,531 tons. This covered 
79 mines for which reports have been 
received regularly for the past three 
years. The output for the same mines 
for January, 1923, was 1,737,114 tons 
and for January, 1924, was 1,581,751 
tons. 

During the week of Feb. 16, the 
Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation 
started construction on a large power 
plant at Witt, five miles west of 
Nokomis. The new plant will furnish 
power to the Taylor Springs, Kort- 
kamp, Nokomis and Witt mines. 

Much activity is being centered 
around the new strip operations at 
Ward, south of Duquoin. This is the 
location of the new strip mine which 
is being opened by a group of Carbon- 
dale and Marissa coal men. They have 
a huge shovel now under construction 
in the factory. 

Many southern Illinois mines have 
shut down since the end of the semi- 
monthly pay, Feb. 15, throwing ap- 
proximately 2,000 men idle. The list 
includes the following: Victory Coal & 
Mining Co., at Duquoin; O’Gara Coal 
Co., No. 12, at Harrisburg; Peabody 
Coal Co., No. 8, at Tovey; Taylor Coal 
Co., at Royalton, and the Peabody 
Coal Co. mine at Coalton, sixteen miles 
west of Pana. 

C. M. Rau, engineer, who was re- 
leased by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania to make surveys for the giant 
power project contemplated by Frank 
Farrington, president of the [Illinois 
United Mine Workers, has assured the 
mine workers that recommendations 
concerning the project soon will be 
made. Mr. Rau plans to make pre- 
liminary survey of the coal industry 
first as a step toward determining the 
feasibility of the project. President 
Farrington conceived the huge power 
plant as a means of aiding the unem- 
ployment situation existing among the 
mine workers of Illinois. The last con- 
vention of the miners held in Peoria 


authorized Farrington to proceed with 
a survey of the possibilities of the 
power plant. 


INDIANA 


The Kern mine near Terre Haute, 
damaged more than $4,000 by a recent 
fire in the engine house, has resumed 
operations. It was reported immedi- 
ately following the fire that the mine 
would be idle for about eight weeks. 
The work of rebuilding was pushed 
through earlier than had been expected. 


A lease of 1,000 acres of coal land 
near Terre Haute to the Walter Bledsoe 
Co. by the Indiana Electric Corporation 
was recorded recently. The mining 
company is to pay 5c. a ton to the elec- 
tric company and is to mine the No. 5 
vein. The terms of the lease provide 
that the corporation can buy the shafts 
of the Bledsoe company for the original 
cost price less 10c. a ton for every ton 
removed or hoisted by the machinery 
at any time by giving a ninety-day 
notice. The lease will begin from the 
day the mine is capable of hoisting 200 
tons a day and will run for a period of 
ten years. The lease, however, is not 
to be in effect after March 1, 1937. 
Coal is to be sold to the electric com- 
pany at a price to be agreed on March 
1G eae ass. 


IOWA 


The Johnson Coal Co., of Boone, is 
about to begin work on its shaft, to be 
of timber ccnstruction, and to cost 
about $5,000. 


KANSAS 


Among a large number of applicants 
taking the examination before the 
Kansas state mining examining board 
on Feb. 21 were ten seeking to qualify 
for deputy state mine inspector. An- 
ticipating that there are likely to be 
changes in the personnel for the inspec- 
tion force following changes in the in- 
dustrial court, which has jurisdiction 
over it, a number of miners are trying 
to qualify for the jobs. 


A bill forbidding the removal of 
workmen’s compensation cases from 
state to federal courts was introduced 
recently in the Kansas Legislature by 
H. W. Shideler, of Girard. The bill 
was prompted by a recent move by 
liability companies with which coal 
operators were insured to transfer 
compensation cases to federal court. 
The bill would extend the powers of 
state courts in compensation cases and 
would increase the amount of com- 
pensation obtainable in case of death. 
Another bill favored by insurance com- 
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panies, is, with the Shideler bill before 
the joint labor committee of the Leg- 
islature. It would place the adminis- 
tration of the compensation law in the 
hands of a state commission or com- 
missioner. Neither bill is expected to 
be reported favorably by the committee, 
but there is a belief that an entirely 
new bill will be drafted to determine 
the manner of administering the com- 
pensation law. 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Washed Coal Co., near 
Nonell, is completing a new washing 
plant, said to be the finest and newest 
type of washer in the fields of the state. 
The plant is being tested and probably 
will be in operation within a few days. 


There has been a good deal of coal 
moving by water over the past few 
weeks as a result of good boating 
stages and no ice in the rivers. The 
West Kentucky Coal Co. is towing 
coal steadily from Casyville to Paducah, 
where it is making up fleets which 
move South. The Island Creek Coal 
Co. is towing steadily from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to elevators at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and some coal is coming into the 
Louisville market from West Virginia, 
as well as the Kentucky river points. 





MINNESOTA 


The receivers’ sale of the property 
of the Reeves Coal Co. Yards, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, resulted in the property 
going to W. H. Dahn, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, West Broadway branch, for 
$14,000. 


S. A. Stellwagen, of Minneapolis, 
manager of the Ford Motor Co.’s Twin 
City branch has just returned from a 
trip to the factory at Detroit. He 
states that the company expects to 
bring forward several hundred thou- 
sand tons of coal to the Head of the 
Lakes during the coming season for 
distribution over the Ford dock at 
Duluth. 
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MISSOURI 


The Southern Coal, Coke & Mining 
Co. showed the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
motion picture films, “When a Man’s 
a Miner,” a safety-first educational film 
developed in co-operation with the Pea- 
body Coal Co., and the “Story of Coal” 
and also the B. & O. R.R. film, “The 
Three Atoms” to more than 800 people, 
miners and their families at Belleville 
and New Baden Feb. 11 and 12. 


Operators from the Muhlenberg 
County field of west Kentucky had 
their representatives in St. Louis re- 
cently endeavoring to establish a sales 
connection that would give first con- 
sideration to moving their coal into St. 
Louis and the Northwest. They claim 
to be operating non-union and on a 
wage basis that is very attractive. 
The statement is made that they are 
in position to overrun Illinois and 
Indiana coal regardless of freight-rate 
differentials so long as the present 
wage scale stands in those states. 





OHIO 


Bids on 4,500 tons of Hocking nut, 
pea and slack for the garbage reduc- 
tion plant and 11,500 tons of the same 
grade of coal for the municipal light 
plant, received Feb. 3 were rejected 
and the tonnage will be readvertised 
at a date to be fixed soon by the Col- 
umbus Board of Purchase. The only 
bidder on the two lots was the William 
S. Harman Coal Co. of Columbus, which 
bid $1.18 on the 4,500 tons and $1.23 
on the 11,500 tons, f.o.b. mines. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Wise-Buchanan Coal Mining Co. 
announces that it is opening two ad- 
ditional entries to its mine which will 
permit an increase in the number of 
miners to 125. Other mining companies 
are planning improvements. All 57 of 
the mines in the Henryetta district 
have been in operation during the last 
few months. The Pittsburg-Midway 





Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Ca. 


Fairmont Low-Sulphur Gas-Coal Block 


The Fairmont coal breaks into large well-formed blocks and the cleanliness of the 
coal makes picking these to pieces to remove impurity unnecessary. This scene is taken 
at the Rachel Mine of the Bertha-Consumers Co. 
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Coal Co., which ordinarily employs 100 
miners, has been working slightly less 
than this number, but has been in 
operation since last September. The 
mine of the Sun Coal Co. near Schulter 
has been cleared of a bad fall of rock 
and is again in operation. The Green 
Ridge, formerly the McDonald mine 
has fired up and is now in full op- 
eration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


H. A. Smith, vice president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co., has been elected a director, in- 
creasing the directorate to nine mem- 
bers. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., 
reports a January deficit of $65,000, 
against a surplus of $19,027 in January, 
1924. 


At the annual meeting of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation of New York, 
John Markle, president of the Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Co., was elected chair- 
man of the board. The corporation is 
the organizer of Morris Plan banks and 
also controls the Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation. 


The Adrian mine of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., leased to 
other interests, is now producing from 
1,200 to 1,500 tons daily. 


A notice posted at the Cadogan mines 
of the Allegheny River Mining Co. 
reads: “Cadogan mine is closed down 
until such time as it can be operated 
at a profit.” The notice is signed by 
Edgar W. Tait, president. Officials of 
the company stated that it was impos- 
sible to operate the mines at the pres- 
ent cost of production in view of the 
prevailing prices that are being offered 
for fuel. About 250 men are thrown 
out of employment. 


Business in the Connellsville coke 
region is still slowing up. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. is curtailing still more. 
The Century Coke Co. and Fayette 
Coke Co. have reduced to four days per 
week and the Snowdon Coke Co. has 
put out afew ovens. Many of the H.C. 
Frick Coke Co. plants are down to four 
days per week and the Footedale, 
Dearth and Juniata mines have closed 
down altogether. On the other hand 
the company has increased the output 
from the three Colonial mines over the 
new belt conveyor to the Manongahela 
River to 10,000 tons daily. W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., also is still curtailing. 


Thomas Kennedy, who served as 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of District 7 for nearly fifteen years, 
having recently resigned to accept the 
position of international secretary- 
treasurer of the union, is succeeded 
by Andrew Matti, vice-president of 
the district. Mr. Matti has been vice- 
president of the district for the past 
twenty-seven years. Mr. Kennedy will 
continue as a member of the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board until all the griev- 
ances he has pending are cleared up. 


Mechanics are engaged in installing 
an overwind safety device at No. 1 
Richards slope of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co., at Mt. Carmel. This 
mechanism is being placed to prevent 
accidents caused by overlifting of the 
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ears over the top of the slope. When 
“the trip has reached a certain point 
this device will automatically cut off 
the power and apply brakes. 


' Coal operators who are looking for- 
ward to an early opening of the lake 
trade as the lifesaver for their business 
‘were cheered recently when _ they 
‘learned that ice breakers are at work 
to get two boats up to the Toledo load- 
ing docks. The plan is to load these 
‘two boats at once and start them up 
‘the lakes, watching their chances to get 
ahead as the ice goes out. The official 
date for the opening of navigation in 
‘the upper channel is May 1, but it is 
‘seen that the need for coal on the 
Northwest docks will cause some boats 
to go through before that date if the 
channel is free of ice. 





TEXAS 


The Texas Power & Light Co. having 
made extensive tests to prove the avail- 
ability of lignite to be used as fuel, 
announces that it will erect a mam- 
moth power plant in Henderson County 
near Malakoff. The company has pur- 
chased several thousand acres of land, 
all underlaid with good quality of 
Texas lignite and will develop this 
land and mine fuel for the Malakoff 
plant as well as other Texas plants 
operated by this company. 





UTAH 


Representative William C. Stark, 
manager of the Citizens Coal Co., a 
prominent retail agency of Salt Lake 
City, has induced the House to start 
investigating the alleged action of Sec- 
retary Hicks of the Securities Commis- 
sion who wrote a letter eulogizing the 
Great Western Coal Mines Co., pro- 
moters of which have been indicted by 
a federal grand jury. It is stated that 
the company after failing to make sat- 
isfactory progress on a regular stock 
basis, attempted to make headway by 
changing to the mutual plan. George A. 
Storrs, Jos. S. Welch, Earl J. Welch 
and Chas. N. Croft are the men who 
have been indicted. They are accused 
of using the mails to defraud. The 
trial is scheduled for March 16. 


The Securities Commission has ap- 
proved the application of the National 
Coal R.R. for a certificate to sell $450,- 
000 worth of stock to complete con- 
struction of a road into the Gordon 
Creek region for the purpose of serving 
the National Coal Co., Great Western 
Coal Mines Co. and others. The issue 
will include $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $250,000 of common stock, 
with no allowance for sale commission. 
The National Coal Co. has been given 
permission by the commission to offer 
for sale $400,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $775,000 of paid-up capital 
stock to continue development of its 
coal lands in Carbon County. 


The Standard Fuel Co., of Salt Lake 
City, one of the important coal mining 
companies operating a retail agency of 
its own, has filed a protest against the 
awarding of a contract recently for 
furnishing coal to the county infirmary, 
county jail and poor department, claim- 
ing that bids were not advertised. 
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A Modern Kentucky Tipple in Western Kentucky Coal Fields 


The western end of Kentucky is full of old wooden top works at coal mines but this 
all-steel tipple at the North Diamond mine of the St. Bernard Coal Co., three miles 


from Earlington, is an exception. 


the newest mine of the company—now absorbed by the West Kentucky Coal Co. 
This mine is using two Joy loading machines. 


are 170,000 lb. of steel in the structure. 


It has had much trouble with a heavy flow of water underground. 
is concreted through the water-bearing sand. 


It was built in 1922 to handle 3,500 tons a day at 


There 


Part of the shaft 
The bottom and main entries are tim- 


bered with steel on which is supported concrete slabs. 





VIRGINIA 


All records for Mine No. 2 of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., at Sexton, 
were broken on Feb. 19, when 1,112 
bank cars, or 2,615 tons, were dumped 
over the tipple in eight hours. The 
mine is supervised by G. W. Rose, 
superintendent; W. V. Gibson, general 
mine foreman; V. C. Gibson, mine fore- 
man, and Aula Kiser, assistant. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


A grand jury in the Circuit Court o1 
Marion County returned six indict- 
ments naming forty-five miners and 
their families at Grant Town, charged 
with intimidating workmen at the open 
shop mines of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. 


It has been announced by J. T. Duni- 
gan, president of the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co., that miners employed by the 
company will have a voice in the elec- 
tion of directors at the annual meeting 
to be held on April 6. The company, 
which is owned principally by members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, operates on a non-union basis, 
and because of that fact has been 
engaged in a controversy with the 
United Mine Workers. The miners will 
elect one of their own number as a di- 
rector of the company. Approximately 
92 per cent of the miners employed by 
the company have subscribed for stock, 
for which they are paying on the in- 
stallment plan under the co-operative 
plan of organization. 


The Black Betsey Consolidated Coal 
Co. has changed its principal office from 
Putnam to Charleston. 


The Beech Fork Coal Land Corpora- 
tion, the Gilbert Fuel Co. and the 
Shelby Creek Coal Co. have filed cer- 
tificates of dissolution with the Secre- 
tary of State of West Virginia. 


Coal operators regard the action of 
the board of directors of the Hocking 
Valley R.R. in authorizing the double- 
tracking of that road from Columbus to 
Fostoria as a part of a plan to make 
the Hocking Valley an important link 


in a new trunk line system which is 
destined to provide an all-rail route 
from the coal fields of West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky to the Northwest. 
The work of double-tracking the stretch 
between the two points mentioned will 
be completed this year and next year 
it is expected that the gap between 
Toledo and Fostoria will be completed. 
The fact that many long sidings were 
constructed during the war will greatly 
simplify the work of constructing an 
additional track. 


As Mine No. 22 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., at Monongah, has been closed 
down, forty union coal miners who had 
been employed at that mine were trans- 
ferred late in February to the com- 
pany’s New England mine. 


The published statement of earnings 
of the Hardy Coal Company for the 
year 1924 shows a profit of $136,623, 
after interest charges, but before de- 
pletion and depreciation, equal to $2.43 
a share on the 56,063 shares outstand- 
ing. After deducting interest charges 
the profit per ton was 38c. It is stated 
that the company produced 410,754 net 
tons of coal in 1924, as compared with 
174,709 tons in the last six months 
of 1923. 


Information is to the effect that by 
the middle of the current year the 
Virginian R.R. will have its electrifica- 
tion project completed from Elmore to 
Princeton, and that three months later 
electrification will have been extended 
to Roanoke, Va. Double tracking of 
the road will be completed early in 
March. 


The Jere mine of the Soper-Mitchell 
Coal Co. and the No. 2 mine of the 
Gilbert-Davis Coal Co. in the Scotts 
Run field of northern West Virginia 
have been closed down. It is under- 
stood that the Jere mine has only been 
closed down temporarily. The Gilbert- 
Davis mine has been closed down for ~ 
some time. ; 


It has been announced by J. T. Duni- 
gan, president of the Coal River Colli- 
eries Co., that Warren S. Stone Mine 
No. 2, about 11 miles from Seth in 
Boone County, has been reopened after 
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having been closed down for more than 
a year. The closing of contracts for 
large volumes of coal for export made 
it possible to resume operations. About 
20,000 tons a month will be produced at 
the mine and production will be in- 
creased at other mines of the company 
in Boone County and in Kentucky. 


CANADA 


The mines of the Crows Nest Pass 
Co., at Fernie, B. C., have been work- 
ing fairly steadily since the new agree- 
ment between the company and the 
striking workers went into effect at the 
end of last year. This has been 
rendered possible through the company 
being able to reduce selling prices com- 
mensurate with the voluntary reduc- 
tion in wages accepted by the men. 
The company states it is confident that 
it will be able to retrieve a large pro- 
portion of the coke trade it lost six 
years ago through labor strife and 
high selling prices. In the new agree- 
ment between the company and its men 
it has been provided that Nov. 11, 
Armistice Day, should be substituted 
for the hitherto observed Thanksgiving 
Day holiday in the Fernie and Coal 
Creek mines. 


Statistics of the importation of coal 
during 1924 to the end of October show 
a large increase in shipments from the 
United States due to the protraded 
strike in Alberta, indicating that the 
operators of that province sustained a 
severe loss in the Manitoba market. 
Imports of bituminous coal at the head 
of the Lakes for the first ten months 
of 1924 totaled 1,656,447 net tons, com- 
pared with a. five-year average of 
1,434,064 tons. Imports at provincial 
customs ports for the period were 108,- 
181 tons, against 54,319 tons for the 
5-year average. All told there was an 
increase of imports into western Can- 
ada of 276,245 tons, indicating that 
American operators have to a great 
extent regained the ground they lost 
in recent years in the Manitoba market. 








Traffic 


B. & O. Reduces Rates from 
Northern West Virginia 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. will put 
into effect on March 15 new tariffs re- 
ducing the freight rate on the coal from 
Fairmont and nearby points to Buffalo, 
Black Rock and other points in that 
vicinity. The old rate was $2.58 a ton 
and the new rate soon to become effec- 
tive is $2.47 a ton. The new rate ap- 
plies as far east as Thornton but ap- 
parently does not affect points between 
Fairmont and Clarksburg. Points af- 
fected are Thornton, Ironton, Grafton, 
Fairmont, Kingmont, Grant Town, Bax- 
ter, Downs, Rivesville, Rock Forge, 
Cascade and all points on the B. & O. 
between Fairmont and the Pennsylvania 
state line. 

In order to equalize coal traffic on the 
Cumberland Division and the Pitts- 
burgh division, eastward, the B. & O. is 
now routing all coal mined along the 
Morgantown & Kingwood east via Mor- 
gantown and Connellsville instead of 
by way of Rowlesburg Junction and the 
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Cumberland division. By the change 
practically all the coal mined on the 
Morgantown & Kingwood branch will 
be moved to Morgantown, thence to 
Connellsville, where it will be rerouted 
over the Pittsburgh division to Cumber- 
land The company took this action in 
order to relieve the Cumberland divi- 
sion of some of the heavy coal freight 
traffic it was handling. Practically 80 
per cent of the coal mined on the Mor- 
gantown & Kingwood branch originates 
at the mines of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation and is shipped to the by- 
product plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point, where it is 
mixed with southern West Virginia coal 
for byproduct coking purposes. 


New Lackawanna Coke Rates 
Are Approved 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved rates of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. on 
coke, coke breeze, coke dust and coke 
screenings, carload minimum weight in 
open cars 50,000 lb., except that when 
car is loaded to full visible or cubical 
capacity, actual weight will apply, but 
not less than 35,000 lb., and in box or 
stock cars, 35,000 lb., from Harriet to 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh sta- 
tions: Barnard, Bocks Siding, Brooks, 
Brooks Avenue, B. L. & R. Ry. connec- 
tion, Canal Dock Siding, Charlotte, 
Charlotte (Latta Road), Charlotte 
Docks, Dock Junction, Garbutt, Genesee 
Dock, Le Roy, Lincoln Park, Lime Rock, 
Maplewood, Mumford, Pittsburgh & Le- 
high Junction, Rochester, R.R. & L. 
Junction, Scottsville, Stone Road Sid- 
ing, Uptonville and Wheatville of $1.39 
per net ton; no joint rates heretofore 
in effect; effective March 23, 1925. 

The commission also has approved 
switching rates of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. on coal, carloads, in connection 
with line haul in either direction be- 
tween Lansingburgh and Troy of 38c., 
a reduction of 2c. per gross ton; on 
coal, carloads, in connection with line 
haul, received from or delivered to the 
Delaware & Hudson or the New York 
Central at Troy 38c. per gross ton; a 
new rate; effective March 23, 1925. 








Association Activities 





The annual banquet of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Bituminous Coal Association was 
held on Feb. 20 with more than sixty in 
attendance, a good representation coming 
from out of town. The meeting is said to 
have been the most successful of any held 
SO. tars 

A large attendance which took an active 
part in the business session marked the 
annual meeting of the Southern Appalachian 


Coal Operators’ Association, which was 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., Feb. 20. Election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, 


C. W. Henderson, Knoxville, Tenn.; First 
Vice-President, J. E. Butler, Stearns, Ky. ; 


Second Vice-President, H. (C. Williams, 
Middlesboro, Ky.; Board of Directors, 
V. N. Hacker, L. C. Gunter, Alexander 
Bonnyman, G. M. Camp, John IL. Boyd, 


C. M. Moore, E. C. Mahan, all of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. D. Templin, E. S. Helburn, of 
Middlesboro, Ky.; R. B. Robertson, Canton, 
N. C.; S. S. Pratt, LaFollette, Tenn.: FE. L. 
Hampton, Tracy City, Tenn. V. N. Hacker, 
Knoxville, Tenn., was endorsed to fill the 
vacancy on the directorate of the National 
Coal Association, caused by the resigna- 
tion of L. C. Crewe, who has retired from 
the coal business, for the time being, at 
least, to accept the management of the 
Robesonia Iron Co., Robesonia, Pa. R. BE. 
Howe continues as secretary and treasurer. 
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New Companies 





——— 


The Turkey Foot Coal Co., Louisville, 
$10,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Robert Jameson, Joe Harris and Millard 
G. Cox, Jr. Liability limit is $25,000. 


The Airdale Coal Co., of Wilder, Tenn., 
has been organized to operate a coal mine 
and engage in the wholesale and retail 
coal business. The incorporators are: 
Miss Vina Mullinix, Miss Abbie Pogue, 
Chas. Anderson, Walter R. L. Hamby and 
Oscar H. Jones. Miss Mullinix is president 
and treasurer, Miss Pogue is vice-president 
and Mr. Jones is general manager. 


The Renfro Supply Co., of Williams- 
burg, capital $100,000 has been chartered 
by C. W. Renfro, S. L. Renfro and James 
Murphy, to handle mine supplies. 


Guaranteed Fuel Saving Co., Inc., New 
York City has been chartered at Albany 
with $100,000 capital, of which 2,000 shares 
are preferred stock, $25 par value, and 500 
shares common stock, $100 par value, to 
deal in coal-saving appliances. C. P. 
Shinn, 862 E. 34th St.. C. PB: Shinn, ae 
2159 Redford Ave. and O. I. Lamberger, 
2456 Woodbine St., Brooklyn, are the direc- 
tors and subscribers. J. L. Hochman, 1540 
Broadway is attorney for the corporation. 


Banff Collieries, Ltd., has been inecor- 
porated with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
head office at Winnipeg, Man., by Elise 
Olafson, Daniel King, A. McFee and others. 


The Coal & Mining Co. of Eagle Pass, 
Texas, has been organized and charter 
filed with the Secretary of State at Austin. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000 and 
will operate coal mines in the vicinity of 
Eagle Pass from which a good grade of 
coal is mined. Organizers of the companv 
are: C. W. Settle, R. BE. Doty and Tae 
Evers. 

The Hunter Mining Co., Providence, Ky., 
capital $60,000, has been chartered by W. 
L. Funkhouser, R. . Cox and Rive 
Hunter. 

The Stearns Coal Co., capital $40,000, 
Louisville, has been chartered by J. S. 
Stearns, R. L. Stearns, W. T. Culver, E. E. 
Barthell, J. E. Butler, C. D. Saylers hold- 
ing three shares each, and the Stearns Coal 
& Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky., with 335 
The debt limit is $100,000. 





Obituary 





Col. Frank Coles, of Ashland, Ky., for 
many years connected with the Ashland 
Coal & Iron Co., in which he was a large 
stockholder, was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of Feb. 11. Colonel Coles 
started at fourteen years of age as a drum 
boy in the Union army during the Civil 
War. 








Coming Meetings 





Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 


sociation. Annual meeting March 11, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Secretary, P. H. Penna, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, ‘Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
C. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 
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New Equipment 





Air Engine Silently Drives 
Shaking Chute Conveyor 


Coal conveyors assist materially in 
reducing the cost of production of coal, 
and many mines have taken advantage 
of this means of reducing their pro- 
For these reasons a 
description of one of the latest coal 


_ conveyors on the market, namely the 


Finlay, is presented. 

This conveyor is of the shaker type, 
and the engine is driven by compressed 
air. Sections through the cylinder and 
valve-chest of the engine show at a 
glance the extreme simplicity and few- 





ness of the working parts. It will be 
observed that there are no tappets, 
cams or levers, and that the valve gear 
is entirely operated by compressed air. 
Fig. 2 shows the position of the valve 
and the piston at the beginning of the 
outward stroke. The piston travels for- 
ward until it uncovers one of the ports. 


in the tube valve (shown in the top 


half of the cylinder wall), air then 
passes to the back of the piston valve 
and shoots it into the position shown 
in Fig. 3. The air then exhausts from 
the cylinder and allows the piston to 
return under the action of gravity. Be- 
fore the piston has completed its re- 
turn stroke it closes the exhaust port 
at the bottom of the cylinder, thereby 
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The first figure 
shows the position 
of the piston and 
ports at the begin- 
ning of a _ stroke. 
The second figure 
illustrates how the 
return stroke is 
made. The piston 
returns under the 
force of gravity 
when the air ex- 
hausts from the 
eylinder. 
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trapping a quantity of air, and the high 
compression thus obtained serves, not 
only to reverse the piston valve, but 
also to give the kick to the troughing 
which is so effective in moving the coal. 
A remarkable economy is obtained in 
the use of compressed air, and what air 
which would otherwise have been lost 
to the exhaust, is utilized in doing use- 
ful work. 

A photographic print shows the en- 
gine. It has been developed to meet 
the demand of the miners for a silent 
machine, for they realize that silence 
means safety to them. The quiet action 
has been obtained by passing the ex- 


BiG st 
Complete 
Engine 
The screw jacks 


are fitted to the 
foundation frame of 


the engine to facil- 
itate the work of 
installing the device 
and fastening it in 
position. 


haust from the cylinder into two pres- 
sure-reducing chambers which are cast 
on the cylinder. From these chambers 
the exhaust is admitted to that end of 
the cylinder which is open to the 
atmosphere through one of the ports. 
In this manner not only is the exhaust 
silenced effectively, but the entry of 
grit by way of the atmospheric opening, 
which is a souree of considerable 
trouble in some machines, is entirely 
prevented, and the engine therefore 
does not have to be brought out of the 
pit for cleaning. 

It will be noticed that a special heavy- 
section steel angle-bar foundation frame 
is fitted to the engine, and screw jacks 
are fitted to the foundation frame. The 
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two front jacks are inclined at an 
angle, and pit props are placed between 
the tops of the jacks and the roof. 
These sloping jacks effectively take the 
strain of the engine and prevent it 
from slipping. The two vertical jacks 
at the other end keep the back end of 
the engine from tilting. The engines 
are made in three sizes with cylinders 
9,11, and 13 in. in diameter. This com- 
plete outfit is marketed by the Finlay 
Conveyor Co., Newport, Monmouthshire, 
England. 


Seamless Brass. Tube Protects 
Electric Steam Radiator 


An electric steam radiator known as 
the “Niagara” has been placed on the 
market by the Buffalo Gas Radiator 
Corporation, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
This electric heating system consists of 
a cast-iron radiator fitted with extra- 
size nipples at the bottom into which 
the heating element is fitted. This ele- 
ment extends through the entire radia- 
tor, is of the heavy-duty type and is 
completely protected by a _ seamless 
brass tube which serves to provide 
large radiating surface for heating the 
water surrounding it. A _ three-heat 
switch is made a part of and affixed to 
the radiator. The radiator may be used 
on 25-cycle or 60-cycle current, 110 
volts, direct or alternating current. Ele- 
ments of the single-heat type can be 
supplied on special order to operate at 
220 volts. A thermostat can also be 
furnished with the radiator, if desired. 


Meter Service Switch 


A new line of “class A” meter- 
entrance switches has been placed on 
the market by the Wadsworth Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Covington, Ky. 
These switches are intended for service 
where the central-station company en- 
courages the customer to renew his own 
main service fuses. The service fuses 
are “dead” and accessible through a 
shuttered opening only when the switch 
is in the “off” position. The sliding 
shutter which covers the fuses and pro- 
tects against theft of energy must be 
entirely closed before the switch can 
be thrown into service. These switches 
are known as the “1200” line, and are 
in the two-wire and 
three-wire types with and without test 
facilities. 


Grinds and Classifies Rock 
Dust or Coal 


Interesting work is being done with 
the new air classifiers, which have been 
developed by the Hardinge Co., York, 
Pa., for use with its conical mill. 

These classifiers operate on an en- 
tirely new principle—that of reversed 
air currents. The same volume of air 
is used throughout the entire process 
of grinding and separating, the clas- 
sification of fine from coarse material 
being accomplished by regulation of the 
velocity in different sections of the 
classifier. The current first enters the 
mill, stirs up the material, thus hasten- 
ing its discharge, and at the same time 
reducing any moisture content. As 
the material discharges, this air cur- 
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rent carries the fines directly to the 
finished product bin. Returning to the 
mill, at a higher velocity, the coarse 
oversize material is blown back into 
the grinding zone. The prompt re- 
moval of fines results in a marked 
increase in efficiency of the grinding 
unit. The cost of power per ton of 
material ground is reduced and the 
capacity of the mill increased. 

From Fig. 1 the simplicity of the 
layout may be judged. All auxiliary 
equipment is eliminated. This layout 
shows the rotary and superfine clas- 
sifier, which will produce a product 
of any degree of fineness. Where a 
fineness up to 98 per cent passing 
through a 48-mesh, or 80 per cent 


FIG. 2 


With Superfine 
Classifier 

By the use of 

this system it is 


possible to obtain 
two products; one 


fine and the other 





Eranular-2 The 
coarse product is 
obtained by by- 
passing the over- 
size return of the 
secondary or super- 
fine classifier. 











Industrial Notes 





The Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing 
Co. has moved its Pottsville (Pa.) office 


from 622 West Market Street to 500 West 
Market Street. 


Lynn W. Nones has been appointed East- 
ern sales manager for the Diamond Power 
Specialty Corporation, in charge of the 


Atlantic Coast offices from Boston to 
Charlotte inclusive. His office is at 90 West 
Street, New York. 


A. 8. Taylor, formerly sales engineer for 
the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio, is now with the Central Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, in the same capacity. 

In order to best serve the interests of 
their customers in the Middle West, the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., manufacturers 
of insulated wires and cables, h-ve opened 
a sales office in St. Louis at 444 Frisco 
Building, with L. R. Mann in charge. 

The Pennsylvania Crusher Co., of Phila- 
delphia, recently appointed the Stratton- 
Cahoon Co., 809 McIntyre Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, district agents for the 
sale of its coal preparation machinery and 
heavy duty primary, secondary and fine 


crushers for limestone, gypsum, cement rock 
and ores. 
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Classifier and 
Mill 

The fine particles 
remain in the de- 
vice until they are 
sucked out by the 
fan. The coarse 
parts drop into the 
hopper and are 
blown back into 
the mill. 


is re- 
is 


passing through a 200-mesh — 
quired, the rotary air classifier 
recommended. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the 
mill and classifier when grinding coal 
for pulverized-coal units. Satisfactory 
work has been done in grinding lime- 
stone and shale for rock dusting and 
here a simple arrangement of the mill 
and classifier on a standard mine car 
makes it possible to grind and distrib- 
ute rock dust in the mine without the 
necessity for maintaining a _ surface 
plant, or a separate distributing unit. 
Capacities range from 400 lb. to 35 
tons an hour for the rotary classifier 
and 300 lb. to 23 tons an hour for the 
rotary and superfine outfit. 








Publications Received 





Sharing Management with the Workers, 
by Ben M. Selekman. Russell Sage Foun- 


dation Newaenrork. Pp. 133; 54°= 8 in; 
Price, $1.50. A study of the partnership 
plan of the Dutchess Bleachery, Wap- 


pingers Falls, N. Y 


The Analysis of Fuel Gas, by S. W. Parr 
and F. EH. Vandaveer. Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ils yCireniareNo; 12: Pp. 4135°6 x 19 4ine 
illustrated. Describes apparatus for the 
purpose of analyzing fuel gas and contains 
a synopsis of the methods best adapted to 
this type of apparatus. 


Coal-Washing Problems 
Northwest, by Earl R. McMillan and B. M. 
Bird. Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Bulletin No. 28. Pp. 234; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Covers important results of in- 
vestigations conducted up to 1923, and re- 
views various typical seams and their com- 
position and characteristics, float-and-sink 
methods for determining specific gravities, 
float-and-sink studies of raw and washed 
coal, descriptions of washery practice and 
results of tests made at various plants in 
an effort to improve technique’ and results. 


of the Pacific 


VOL. 27, No. 10 








Recent Patents 





Process for the Distillation of Bitumin- 
ous Coal; 1,512,577. F.C. Blythe, South- 
sea, England. Oct. 21, 1924. Filed March 
28, 1921; serial No. 456,197. 


Process for Treating Coal or Other Min- 
eral and Apparatus Therefor; 1,512,701. A. 
R. Lockwood, London, England. Oct. 21, 
193%, Filed Nov. 8, 1923; serial No. 673,- 


Coal Drill; 1,512,841. J. R. Gamble, 
Belleville, Ill., assignor of one-half to W. 
F. Greiner, Belleville, Ill. Oct. 21, 1924. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1921; serial No. 518,623. 


Acetylene Miner’s Lamp; 1,513,068. <A. 
C. Recker, Oakville, Conn., assignor to 
Chase Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. Oct. 28, 
sieicae Filed June 26, 1923; serial No. 


Coal Pulverizer; 1,513,279. Frank Saw- 
ford, Vancouver, B. C., Can. Oct. 28, 1924. 
Filed June 12, 1923; serial No. 644,942. 


Glass Guard for Miners’ Incandescent 
Lamps; 1,513,625. Anton Peters, Dortmund, 
Germany. Oct. 28, 1924. Filed Feb. 26, 
1924; serial No. 695,232. 


Car-Operated Mine Door; 1,510,600. John 
H. Miller, Pineville, Ky. Oct. 7, 1924. Filed 
Jan. 19, 1924; serial No. 687,292. 








Trade Literature 





Mounted Rock Drills. 
East Boston, Mass. Bulletin 101. Pp. 31; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describes different 


types of rock drills for mine, quarry and 
contractor. 


Gear Teeth that Are Accurate to Two 
Ten-Thousandths of An Inch is the title 
of a little folder on IXL ground-tooth spur 
gears put out by the Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 


Attaining and Maintaining Quality in 
Instrument Manufacture. The Esterline- 
Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Bulletin 
1124, Four-page folder of standard letter 
file size describing the operating advan- 
tages of the instruments manufactured by 
this company. 


American Flat Ash Gates. Conveyors 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Ill. Four- 
page folder describing these gates, which 
are of the rack and pinion type, for use in 
connection with storage tanks, 
coal bunkers, etc. 


Hand Held Rock Drills. Gilman Mfg. Co., 
East Boston, Mass., Bulletin 10Q: Pp. 27; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Among the different 
types described are: Plug-hole hammer 
rock drill for drilling dry holes, foot-hole 
hammer rock drill, light sinker for drilling 
with water under pressure, light sinker for 
drilling dry holes. Details of construction 
and various other information are included. 

The Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. of Rochelle, 
Tll., has issued bulletin No. 2512, covering 
the subject of seven-ton positive gear drive 
gasoline locomotives and _ discussing in 
detail the power unit, clutch, transmission 
and construction of these locomotives. 


The “2 in 1” Megohmer. Herman H. 
Sticht & Co., New York City. Bulletin No. 
135. Pp. 8; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Designed 
to meet all requirements for quickly and 
accurately measuring insulation resistance; 
has a differential galvanometer movement 
with ‘‘megohm” and “ohm” scales and a 
hand-operated direct-current generator and 


voltmeter for A.-C. and D.-C. measure- 
ments. 


Automatic Heat-Treating Machines for 
Rock Drill Bits. Gilman Mfg. Co., East 
Boston, Mass. 


Gilman Mfg. Co., 


Bulletin 1023; 6 =x 9 ing 
illustrated. This bulletin should prove of 
particular interest to all users of rock 


drilling machines. 


Safety in the Use of Explosives. Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Pp. 86; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. A paper by N. S: 
Greensfelder delivered before the thirteenth 
annual safety congress of the National 
Safety Council. The book is well illustrated 
and copies may be had upon request. 


The American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
has issued a four-page folder entitled “A 
Complete Heating System Installed in a 
Day for Buildings Like These.” The ad- 
vantages and capacity of the heater are 
recorded. 


The Self-Contained Traveling Grate 
Stoker. Combustion Engineering Conne 
New York City. Leaflet describing 
novel features of this stoker for boilers 
ranging up to 600 hp. 
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The Tenant Makes the House 


N THE LAST FEW years there has been no great 

improvement in the outward appearance of the 
miner’s house. It is still more or less rectangular and 
utilitarian. It still aligns itself as one of a serried row. 
Is it not true that the improvement is more in comfort 
and convenience and in the use of paint than in archi- 
tectural lines? 

_ Nevertheless, mining towns have improved. A tenant 
with an eye to gardening and with a fence to protect 
his efforts, if he is willing to work like any other than 
a mining tenant, can have a pleasant home even though 
the shape of the house be no more pretentious than 
that of a large packing box. Unfortunately, the miner, 
unless encouraged, does not take kindly to floriculture 
or domestic gardening. Too often he has lived in 
towns where cattle, pigs and fowls wandered unhin- 
dered and destroyed everything, and consequently the 
genius of gardening has largely deserted the occupation. 
It needs fostering and renewing. 

He has dwelt where the rock dump slid down to the 
back porch, where barrels and kegs littered ravines, 
where the ground was bespread with rubbish and ren- 
dered fetid by wash water, so it takes time to interest 
him in civic betterment. He does not sense the loss 
that he sustains by living in such squalid surroundings. 
He it is who makes the house a home, both inside and 
out. Give him a fence, a load of manure and_an inspira- 
tion to turn both to good account and what look like 
shacks today may look like homes a year from now, 
for the tenant makes the house as much or more than 
the landlord. 


A Stable Industry 


JHOSE OF US who have not had our eyes or ears 
trained by pedants and who continue in consequence 
to rely on our untutored perceptions as to art are not 
struck so forcibly by the inartistic character of the 
things we see or the sounds we hear, as we would be if 
we had been industriously schooled, and, similarly, it is 
only after years of elaborate training by experts 
in Washington that the public has begun to sense that 
the coal industry is a most irregular form of activity. 
True, seasonally it comes and goes, but the product of 
one year is not greatly different from that of another. 
Last year’s production in the bituminous fields was only 
11.6 per cent less than in the year before and the output 
in the anthracite region declined only 3.6 per cent, both 
these statements being based on the partially revised 
figures of the U. S. Geological Survey. Nevertheless, 
nearly everybody believed that the production of coal 
had slumped even more materially. 

It was generally known, however, that the non-union 
fields had been doing much’ of the business formerly 
done by union mines. Mr. Tryon recently showed how 
Kentucky had produced last year 26 per cent more coal 


than in 1920, West Virginia 22 per cent more and 


Alabama 2 per cent. Now comes word which shows 
that the Chesapeake and Ohio in 1824 carried 30 per 
cent more coal than in 1923. Thus it appears that some 
sections of the country did what the other sections 
failed to do. Part of the increased activity in those 
regions arose from the fact that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has revised its methods of doing business and 
is today one of the more efficiently managed roads. 
Frequently in the past, when the market held out oppor- 
tunity, the railroads shut the door tight. “No equip- 
ment” on the railroad prevented operation as truly as 
“No orders” in the market. 


Questioning the Rockefeller Plan 


EADING THE BOOK by Ben M. Selekman and 
Mary Van Kleeck entitled “Employees’’ Repre- 
sentation in Coal Mines” one is surprised that it is so 
slow to criticize and so ready to praise the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co.’s villages, not indeed that there is 
material for criticism nor lack of reason to praise con- 
ditions but because the press matter sent to the news- 
papers played up the alleged shortcomings of the 
company unduly and gave a false impression of the 
book. It is the old story, the evil is made a matter of 
comment and the good forgotten. That is not true 
of the book, but it may be rightly charged against the 
press matter by which it was heralded. 

The head and front of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
offending appears to be that it does business with its 
employees and not with the paid agitators of the union. 
Most people do not like to do business with hired 
counsellors. It is one of the objections to all forms of 
courts that they are filled with lawyers who try to win 
a point rather than compose an issue. Furthermore, 
no one likes to deal with a party who thrusts himself 
into a controversy. The U. S. Government resents a 
foreigner talking to citizens in opposition to its policy. 
Thus Karolyi coming here is said to have been com- 
pelled to promise not to discuss politics. Other nations 
resent similar action on our part especially should men 
like a President or an ambassador address the public of 
those countries and try to undermine the confidence of 
the people in their leaders. We cannot be surprised 
if the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. may have some such 
feeling. That it has been successful in dealing with its 
employees without such intermediaries is a great tribute 
to the esprit de corps of its men. Another large com- 
pany which tried the same plan was not so successful. 

One matter in this book that needs reference is the 
relative callousness of the writers to the rights of super- 
intendents and foremen. The Russell Sage Foundation 
would have had the company inaugurate a_ severe 
regimen in regard to these men while showing a most 
kindly spirit in regard to the faults of the miners. 
Reading between lines one is disposed to think Mr. 
Selekman and Miss Van Kleeck would have liked to 
have seen a number of superintendents and foremen 
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cashiered for qualities which are obtrusively and dis- 


pleasingly evident in the men who agitate for union 
representation and who have met with such unswerving 
support from those investigators. 

Those who know the officials of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. from top to bottom know that they are 
courteous beyond the regular run of men. Their 
miners are mostly of the same type. All we would 
assert is that the Russell Sage Foundation should realize 
that it was the duty of the company to exercise as much 
forbearance in one case as in the other. In everything 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has used excellent sense. 

These self-appointed examiners of the Rockefeller 
Plan went to Colorado convinced that the union should 
be represented; they remain of the same opinion; they 
reiterate it. They truly report in the book the excellent 
condition of the camps and give them their approval; 
they question, however, the value of the plan. They 
wonder if the success rests in the Rockefeller system of 
representation or in the excellent good will of the com- 
pany. So do we, but we do not believe that if the union 
were represented the social relations to either company 
or men would be as satisfactory as they now are. 


Presaging Accidents 


S THERE ANY approximate numerical relation be- 

tween the occurrence of minor, serious and fatal 
accidents in the coal mines? If so, what is the ratio 
between the three types of mishaps? Does this rela- 
tion vary from point to point about the mines, or in 
other words, with the work performed? Is it possible 
to forecast the probable occurrence of a serious or fatal 
accident, from a train of minor accidents and take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent it? 

It is probable that all of the above questions may be 
answered in the affirmative. It is also probable that 
the numerical relations between accidents of the various 
kinds will vary more or less widely not only from year 
to year and from company to company but from field 
to field, from mine to mine in a given field and even 
from district to district in the same mine. Reasons 
for these variations are obvious and need no further 
comment. 

To illustrate what may be accomplished by any com- 
pany toward establishing some guide that may be used 
in forecasting probabilities or in other words recog- 
nizing danger points, the figures of one large West 
Virginia company may be considered. This firm divides 
its accidents into those occurring inside the mine at or 
near the working face, those happening inside the mine, 
but not at the face (on haulage roads, etc.) and those 
taking place on the surface. , 

During the year 1924, this company had 7 fatal, 50 
serious and 146 minor accidents at the working face; 
10 fatal, 33 serious and 61 minor accidents underground 
but remote from the face, and 10 serious and 33 minor 
accidents but no fatalities on the surface. The total 
accidents sustained thus included 17 fatalities, 93 
serious and 240 minor mishaps. From these figures the 
following relations may be established: At the face 
the ratio of fatal to serious and to minor accidents is 
1:7:21. Underground but remote from the face this 
ratio becomes 1:3:6. For the entire underground oper- 
ation it is 1:5:12. On the surface, since there were 
no fatalities, the ratio becomes that of serious to minor 
accidents only. This ratio is that of 10:33 or 1:3.3. 
For all company operations the ratio becomes 1:5.5:14. 

These figures, of course, apply only to the year 1924 
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which in many respects was abnormal so far as acci- 
dents were concerned. Other years would unquestion- 
ably vary the relations above set forth and probably 
the records of several years would be necessary before 
a fairly reliable average could be obtained. 

Naturally the question arises, when such a relation 
is established between accidents of various kinds, what 
practical use can be made of it? Simply this, that any 
and every minor mishap is an indication of the possi- 
bility of a serious or fatal accident. The occurrence 
of a minor accident thus serves as a danger signal—a 
semaphore warning of peril ahead. 





Times Like These 


HERE COMPANIES are not working under high 

pressure they have time and opportunity for mod- 
ernizing their mines. One hesitates to introduce an 
improvement that closes down a mine when every day 
of unnecessary idleness means a big loss of profit. But 
when a suspension brings no loss, radical changes in- 
volving days of idleness are faced with composure. 

Moreover, in times of business activity no one cares 
to introduce machinery that may precipitate a strike 
just at the moment in the cycle of affairs when profit 
can be made. Most men prefer to delay action till 
some later time. It would be an act of imprudence to 
make such a change, for the workmen can shift them- 
selves readily from mine to mine, are independent and 
disposed to cavil at any change. Besides what does it 
matter what costs are if prices are large enough to far 
outshadow them? 

Just now, the mine workers are slowly bringing them- 
selves to believe that only by efficiency can they hope 
to keep their jobs. They realize that the mine that 
is not modernized does not give its men a fair oppor- 
tunity to work. Gradually they are sensing that they 
must fall in with, and even welcome, every modernizing 
change. It may lay a few men off but that is better 
than having a like effect on them all. 

In consequence, times are ripe for radical revisions 
of mining methods. A certain ripeness has come out of 
years of experience and discussion. The problems are 
realized and can be met. In a little while the process of 
mechanization will take a turn as it did when mech- 
anized haulage and mechanized cutting were introduced. 
When the hill of introduction was once climbed, in- 
dustry coasted down hill with increasing speed till 
mechanical mules and the electric coal saw had almost 
entirely replaced hand methods. 

But some remote sections delayed. They waited for 
better times, and when the cycle of business swung up 
they tried to introduce machinery, but they found the 
miners were able to resist its entry into their mines 
and their interest in introducing it was limited, for 
were they not making profits as it was? Why jeop- 
ardize those opportunities? In consequence those sec- 
tions of the country found themselves almost incapable 
of installing undercutters. They had to wait till a time 
like the present came once more, making them keenly 
anxious to force the introduction of the machinery and 
the men less averse to accepting it. 

Whether the union retains its hold or loosens it the 
attitude toward new types of machinery will be greatly 
modified in 1925 at bituminous mines. The plough has 
thrust its sharp edge into the field of industry, it has 
disturbed the ground and if the seed is planted a 
bumper crop of new and better methods can be con- 
fidently expected. 
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High Pressure Dusting in Utah Fuel Co.’s Mine 


ing Institute comprised of coal-mining interests of 

Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico ap- 
pointed a safety committee which after eighteen months 
deliberation, many open sessions and discussions by 
mail, brought in a report that was adopted by the Insti- 
tute in the summer of 1924. This report took an ad- 
vanced stand upon coal-mine safety and’ put the 
coal-mining representatives of the Rocky Mountain 
States just mentioned in the vanguard as advocates of 
up-to-date safety practices in coal mining. 

The report, issued in pamphlet form by the Institute in 
the fall of 1924, has forty-six numbered paragraphs each 
containing conclusions or recommendations or both. A 
strong stand was taken in favor of exercising due care 
in the placing and maintenance of electrical equipment 
in coal mines and especially in those mines known to 
have explosive gas. Open lights were condemned for 
use in any mines in which 
any explosive gas is found, 
and the use of approved 
electric safety lamps is ad- 
vocated. It was recom- 
mended that none but mag- 
netically locked approved 
flame safety lamps should 
be used, and a number of 
precautions were advocated 
toward elimination of dan- 
ger from methane. Use of 
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NoteE—At Sunnyside, Utah, 
the type of dusting shown in the 
headpiece has been used for sev- 
eral months. The discharge of 
limestone dust against roof and 
ribs under pressures varying 
from 60 to 80 lb. per square 
inch seems to effect a_ better 
dust coating in those mines with 
a smaller quantity of dust than 


article was written. 


Rocky Mountain Region 
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NEW METHODS TAME WESTERN MINES 


How does the Rocky Mountain region increase 
the factor of safety in its coal mines? Where the 
range of mining conditions is so wide as that 
prevailing between the 80-ft. beds of Wyoming, 
the inflammable coals of Utah, the multitudinous 
seams of Colorado and the dry mines of New 
Mexico it is only natural that men working the 
mines in those states should have learned a lot 
about reducing danger. To summarize this body 
of knowledge for the benefit of the man who 
wants to learn as much as he can about Rocky 
Mountain methods within a few minutes, this 







Has Many 


Mine Safety Practices 


Difficult Conditions Induce Careful Dusting, Sprin- 
kling, Ventilation and Haulage — New Electrical 
Precautions Taken — Sectionalize Mines for Safety 


By D. Harrington 


Consulting Engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah 


water near and at working faces was strongly advocated 
to “kill” the coal dust at its source; rock dusting was 
strongly commended and rockdust barriers were advo- 
cated as a means of surrounding or guarding sections 
of mines. Black powder for use in coal mines was 
condemned, and recommendations were made that all 
holes should be drilled, tamped and shot by competent 
shotfirers and that practically all shots be fired by 
electricity—after all persons except shotfirers had left 
the mine. A number of other safety measures were 
advocated such as a definite system of setting timber 
in each mine, periodical safety inspection of mines by 
outside mining men, the compilation and distribution 
of safety rules in pamphlet form, ete. 

To show that the practices advocated in this safety 
report are being, at least partly, put in operation these 
notes are offered on safety in western coal mines. They 
are almost wholly based on my personal observations 
and have reference to the 
states of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming with their many 
different conditions. 

The coal in these states 
is mined from seams the 
thickness of which varies 
from 2 ft. 6 in. up to nearly 
100 ft.; the coals grade 
from higher quality lignite 
or so-called sub-bituminous 
to high-grade bituminous, 
and even some anthracite. 
Natural coke occurs in sev- 
eral sections adjacent to 
dykes or other igneous in- 
trusions, but the coke 








Was obtained by blowing the 
dust on at low pressure. 


though of good grade, is 





A Pioneer in the Safety Movement 


This dusting machine, which covered about ten miles of haul- 
age entry in the Delagua mine of the Victor-American Fuel Co. 
in 1913-15 blazed part of the dust trail now laid through the 


Rocky Mountain coal mines. It was a low-pressure machine 
using a 3-hp. motor driving a 666-r.p.m. blower with a 4-in. dis- 
charge. Dust was drawn into the discharge pipe from a hopper 
3 ft. high and 44 in. in diameter at the top narrowing down to a 
4-in. opening at the bottom. 


not present in commercial quantities. The pitch of 
seams varies from level to practically vertical. A few 
mines are quite wet, though most of them are dry and 
dusty. Some mines are essentially non-gaseous, others 
are extremely gassy—one mine with a daily output of 
about 1,000 tons of coal sends to the surface daily over 
2,000,000 cu.ft. of methane. Thus practically all condi- 
tions of coal mining are to be found in the region. 

Some of the coals of these western states have dust 
which is probably the most flammable found in the 
United States; and the dusts of all the coals, except 
possibly the anthracite, are unusually flammable—even 
the coal dusts of Wyoming, long held to be practically 
non-explosive, having been responsible during the past 
eighteen months for two widespread explosions with a 
loss of considerably over one hundred lives. 

In general the mines are dry, the coal is more or less 
friable, volatile matter is high in proportion to total 
combustible, the air entering the mines is uniformly 
dry and abstracts moisture from the mine workings, 
there is much highly flammable resinous material in the 
coal, many of the mines have oil seeping from floor or 
roof, many of the mines are gaseous, some having ex- 
plosive gas other than methane (probably more flam- 
mable than methane) and mines that have worked for 
years without ever having seen a gas cap have over- 
night become distressingly gaseous. 

In many instances the coal-mining laws in these 
states (as well as in most of the states of the Union 
which have. coal mines), were formulated a number of 
years ago and were probably inadequate even when 
originally put into commission. They have not kept 
pace with the rapid development of the coal industry. 
As a consequence the state laws as to coal mining are 
inadequate except possibly in Utah where there is a 
flexible arrangement under which up-to-date regulations 
may be formulated by the operators and inspection force 
and may be issued by the State Industrial Commission, 
and these regulations under certain circumstances as- 
sume essentially the full force of laws. Also, many of 
the operating mines of Utah have adjacent territory 
being operated under federal lease. There the fairly 
drastic federal leasing operating regulations apply, and 
there is an arrangement between the State of Utah and 
the federal government by which federal mine inspec- 
tion is to a large extent combined with state inspection. 


COAL AGE 
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In general, the larger mining companies of the West, 
for their own protection, have regulations much more 
comprehensive and drastic than the law demands, but 
on the other hand the laxity of the law allows the 
reactionary or “hard-boiled” operator, whether of large 
or of small properties, to use practices which are likely 
to be productive of wholesale slaughter, and unfortu- 
nately for the industry there still remain operators 
either so ignorant or so wilfully “bull-headed,” as to 
take chances even when doing so may cost not only 
lives but also immense property loss. However, the 
mines with poor practice frequently “get by’ without 
any great misfortune, whereas those with up-to-date 
methods sometimes suffer disaster due to some one 
person’s overt act. 

Though all state laws do not demand fans for ventilat- 
ing purposes, practically all western mines now have a 
fan or fans, and where mines are gaseous there are in 
many instances two fans of which one is held in reserve; 
or there is one fan with two sources of power such as 
steam and electricity, or gas engine and electricity, or 
both alternating and direct current, or in some in- 
stances a separate electric motor immediately available 
in case of the failure of the one in operation. One 
gaseous property has adopted a rope drive to prevent 
the possibility of an arc or flame ingniting the gas in 
the air exhausted by the fan. 

Several mines have automatic devices giving notifica- 
tion of any unusual diminution in the pressure of 
the fan such as from fan stoppage. At least one 
mine has a device automatically cutting all electric 
current out of the mine upon failure of or undue lower- 
ing of fan ventilating pressure. One mining company 
has attached to its fan motors a controller somewhat 
like that on street cars and, with this device, it increases 
or decreases the flow of mine air almost at will as there 
are available about ten different speeds. Many mines 
have continuous automatic water-gage recording devices, 
and the charts are used freely in interpreting the cir- 
culation of underground air currents. 

The use of continuous current in ventilation though 
still found, is rapidly giving place to systematic split- 
ting. Overcasts and stoppings are generally though 
not invariably of fireproof material. In Colorado and 
Utah no flame safety lamp is allowed underground 
except magnetic locked types pronounced permissible 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and many if not most of 
the larger mining companies of Wyoming and New 





Mine Entry Before and After Taking 


Here is a section of undusted rib alongside a section that has 


been thoroughly dusted with limestone under high pressure. The 
air pressure not only removes the coal dust lodged on the sur- 
faces, but makes the rock dust stick in_sufficient quantity. The 
coating is said to’ be as free from coal dust and as thick as that — 
obtained by the application of dust mixed with water. 





shotfirers. 
‘Mines fire all shots by electricity from the surface, 
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High-Pressure Rock Duster at Sunnyside, Utah 


This type of equpiment has won much favor among mines in 


ich coal dust is as flammable as any in the world. The dust 
Peebles, has been studied intensively there and, although there 
are still two or three schools of thought among mining men, 
high-pressure dry dusting is accepted by the majority. 


Mexico follow the same rule. Some mines test flame 
safety lamps in a gas-filled box before permitting them 
to be carried into the mine. 

_ At least one gaseous mine is experimenting with the 
use of the Burrell methane detector instead of the flame 
safety lamp whenever inspections-are being made while 
the shift is in the mine; two large companies take sam- 
ples of mine air periodically and do their own analytical 
work. From the results obtained, the policies as to 
stoppings, overcasts, etc., are determined or at least 
largely influenced. 

Recognizing that “what is everybody’s business is 
really nobody’s business” (a dangerous condition when 
applied to ventilation of mines), two large western 
coal-mining companies, each operating numerous mines, 
have placed the ventilation of all its workings under the 
direction of one man. One mine which has much gas 
and which is pulling many pillars, has adopted a policy 
of keeping all pillared regions completely surrounded 
with aircourses which are kept open. This policy is the 
reverse of the practice of sealing caved regions which 
is coming into much use in the West. 

In Utah it is against the state regulations to move 
standing gas when the shift is in the mine, and some 
mining companies are requiring firebosses to report all 
methane found, even the smallest cap. 

Utah prohibits the firing of any shots so long as the 
shift is in the mine, and does not allow black powder or 
dynamite to be used in shooting coal. Most of the 
larger coal companies in New Mexico, Colorado and 
Wyoming have also adopted permissible explosives, and 
the Colorado law requires shots to be fired by certified 
Some of the Utah, Colorado and New Mexico 


when all persons, including the shotfirers, are out of 
the mine, nothing but permissible explosives being used; 


this in my opinion, is by far the best and safest of 
coal-mine blasting systems. 


Some of the western coal mines now using permissible 
explosives for shooting coal but using dynamite for rock 
are experimenting with permissible explosives for that 


work also, with a view to eliminating dynamite as well 


as black powder wholly from coal mines. 


Much experi- 
mental work is being done with various methods of air 


‘spacing in loading and tamping holes, also with the use 
‘of permissible explosives with maximum density and 


‘minimum rate of detonation the purpose being to make 
‘in shooting a minimum percentage of fines. 


In Utah 
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and Colorado the use of coal dust for the tamping of 
blasting holes is not allowed, and some of the larger 
coal companies of Wyoming and New Mexico have also 
established a similar rule. 

Machine undercutting or overcutting of coal has fa! 
most displaced solid shooting or hand mining, though a 
few particularly gaseous mines and some pillar work- 
ings still retain hand mining or modified solid shooting, 
There are also a few of the mining companies whose 
officials do not seem to realize the dangers of solid 
shooting and of the use of black powder and fuse but 
these are rapidly becoming fewer. In general, these 
western states have good blasting practices, and in this 
are setting good examples for the other coal-mining 
regions of the country. 

Realizing that coal dust is dangerous to health and 
safety, these coal mines in the Rocky Mountain region, 
especially in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, 
have been pioneers in devising and applying measures 
and methods against coal dust. The Delagua mine, 
near Trinidad, Colo., used rock-dusting methods quite 
freely as early as 1911, there being about ten miles of 
entry thoroughly dusted in that mine in 1915. In the 
spring of 1923, rock dusting of entries with simulta- 
neous sprinkling of faces was introduced on an exten-. 
sive scale in the Dawson, N. M., mines, and now at 
least sixty miles of entry are thoroughly rock-dusted. 
A large number of rock-dust barriers have been placed 
to supplement the rock-dusting and sprinkling. 


WHERE SPRINKLING IS NoT PERFUNCTORY 


Utah pioneered in systematic sprinkling. After the 
Winter Quarters explosion in 1900, all Utah coal mines 
were thoroughly piped with water, working places being 
kept well sprinkled. For over 20 years the state was 
free of explosions. There were many ignitions of gas 
or dust or both, but the sprinkling prevented disasters. 
Though there were two serious mine explosions in Utah 
in 1924, they haven’t shaken the faith of the Utah 
operator in watering methods; rather, they have 
spurred him toward extension of the use of water into 
abandoned open places which had been but imperfectly 
sprinkled heretofore. And, in addition, the Utah oper- 
ators unanimously aided in formulation of state regula- 
tions requiring the use of rock dusting on intake 
aircourses as far as freezing occurs or at such places 
as the state inspector may designate; thus Utah pio- 
neers as to the requiring of rock dusting just as she 
pioneered in sprinkling requirements. 

The explosion-prevention practice in Utah and at 
Dawson, N. M., is to use watering methods at and 
around the region of the face. This involves the pro- 


.vision of a water spray on the cutting chains of ma- 


chines, the use by the miner of a water spray to 
sprinkle the entire area near the face including the coal 
pile, several times daily, and the use of water by day- 
pay workers on all accessible places of the interior of 
the mine which are not reached by the face worker or 
which are not rock dusted. The rock dusting is done 
on. floor, ribs and roof of intake air courses beyond the 
zone of freezing and on some main haulage slopes and 
entries, and in addition each section of the mine is pro- 
tected by carefully placed rock-dust barriers. 

In addition to these practices, which are compulsory 
under the Utah regulations, many mines in Utah and 
some in New Mexico require the face worker to spray 
the top of all loaded cars before they leave the rooms. 
Some mines run a water car through rock-dusted main- 
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haulage entries wetting down the fine coal dust between 
and just outside the track rails, and some mines sprinkle 
the rock-dusted floor and ribs, the rock dust aiding 
materially in absorbing and retaining moisture. 

In rock-dusting, some mines remove the loose mate- 
rial from the floor and then cover it with surface soil 
or “adobe,” which, in intake aircourses, becomes dry 
and finely divided and upon being thrown into the air 
by men, animals and cars settles on ribs, timbers, roof 
and floor. During the past year and a half the West 
has dusted one hundred or more miles of underground 
entry in this manner, using at least 20,000 tons of 
adobe. Generally this adobe ballasting is supplemented 
by blowing pulverized dust such as shale, limestone, or 
“silver sand” (leucite) or metal-mine mill tailings 
against ribs and roof. Some rock dust has been spread 
by hand, but usually each 
mine has its own make of 
machine for the purpose, 
the most popular being one 
electrically driven with 
small low-pressure blowers. 
A few companies use a con- 
crete projector, blowing 
dry dust or dust mixed 
with water against the ribs, 
roof and floor in the form 
of mud. Where successive 
applications are made and 
the mud dries, the effect 
usually is good. One com- 
pany has devised a special 
mud-throwing machine. 


fan pressure declines. 
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INCREASE ELECTRICAL SAFETY 


Trouble in any one section is localized in 
some Rocky Mountain mines by having separate 
transformers for each section of the mine. A 
switch prevents an open arc being formed when 
trailing cables are connected. 
power lines are placed low so that the arc on 
connection of the line with the trailing cable is 
so low that it is not likely to be in gas. Automatic 
contrivances shut off power from mine when 
Button near hoistman 
enables him to prevent a second Dolomite ex- 
plosion by cutting off power when cars run away. 


AGE 


Some of the larger western companies have, during 
the past two years, installed a large number of perma- 
nent water sprays in abandoned workings which cannot 
be sealed or in places where few men, animals or cars 
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travel, and the result of the first installations have, in 


each instance, been so satisfactory in holding moisture 
that the installations have been greatly extended. 

At least one large western company in introducing 
rock-dusting practices, immediately started systematic 
sampling and analyzing of the dust in the workings and 
where the percentage of combustible ran above a fixed 
minimum (which was decidedly low) the place was 
redusted. In order to obtain definite information as to 
the explosion hazard, several coal mines in the Rocky 
Mountain States have sent large samples of coal (two 
to five tons) to the Experimental Mine at Bruceton, 
Pennsylvania, and the re- 
sultant tests and confiden- 
tial reports by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines _ have 
shown the extreme explosi- 
bility of these western coal 
dusts and have indicated 
the definite quantities of 
rock dust necessary to pre- 
vent explosions. 

In its haulage practice 
the West has numerous 
safety provisions. One 
company, solely to reduce 
dust spillage on haulage 
entries, changed from end- 
gate to solid cars requiring 





In some mines 





Probably the best method 
of rock dusting used in the 
West is that of utilizing electrically driven portable air 
compressors in Utah mines and plastering the dry pul- 
verised dust against rib and roof by air under pressure 
of 40 to 70 lb. per square inch. By using the water 
lines the compressed air is available not only on haulage 
entries but in practically all open parts of the mine as 
all open parts of Utah mines are piped. This pressure 
dusting (which, of course, can also be done to a con- 
siderable extent with the cement gun) drives coal dust 
out of crevices and forces the pulverized limestone, or 
leucite, into the spaces thus vacated. Exposed surfaces 
are covered to a depth of 4 to of an inch with dry dust, 
a much better resultant job than the s2 to z of an 
inch coating usually made by the low-pressure blower 
or by an air-settling system. 

One mine crushes its own shale and immediately ap- 
plies the dust to mine workings using a combination 
machine for the purpose. Most of the dust used in the 
West, however, is purchased from more or less distant 
plants and shipped to the mines ready for use; crushing 
at the mine or by the mining company is not yet success- 
fully practiced in the West. 

Preheating the intake air by steam radiators with 
introduction of steam and water sprayed into the heated 
air has for years been the main reliance of one large 
western coal company against explosions of dust, this 
preheating and spray system being usually supple- 
mented by water car or by sprinkling with hose in the 
interior of the mine. One company sprinkled calcium 
chloride along a main intake haulage road, and 
while the result was satisfactory as to holding moisture, 
the excessive cost of the chemical prevented the exten- 
sion of the practice. 
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the installation of a rotary 
dump and also restricted 
topping of cars to about 6 in. Many mines use rigid 
shafts and “gun” rather than tail chains in mule haul- 
age. Wooden rails are practically never used in the West. 


Usually frogs and switches are well blocked to prevent 


animals or men from getting their feet caught and 
suffering broken legs or other injuries when run over 
by cars. Cars are attached to each other not only by 
the usual pin and link or clevis but also by safety chains 
and hooks which usually are kept in operation. 

Some mines operating inclines have safety devices 
on man trips so that in case an entire trip or one or 
more cars of the trip break away, an automatic stop 
immediately acts. 

One company realizing the many dangers of electric 
trolley locomotives not only for auxiliary or gathering 
hauls, but also on main hauls, has gone to much expense 
in experimentation with storage-battery locomotives for 
long main hauls with heavy load. 

Utah was a pioneer in the introduction of electricity 
into coal mining and in one of its mines has recently 
taken a distinct forward step in an electrical installa- 
tion in which each section of the mine has its own 
transformers so protected that electrical trouble in one 
section does not affect any other section; all power is 
transmitted in practically foolproof cables and at the 
point where the trailing cable of the mining machines 
is connected to the powerline is an enclosed connector 
or switch so that there is no open arc when connect- 
ing or disconnecting the “nip.” 

One company has at each hoist a button near the 
hoistman so that in case of a runaway trip, the pressing 
of the button by the hoistman cuts all electrical power 
off the region. Many mines have removed power lines 
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Dusting Machine Giving Low-Pressure Cloud 


This machine is still in service in Utah for its usefulness under 
certain conditions is admitted, but it affords a less perfect dust 
coating on roof and ribs than a machine applying the dust 
poder higher pressure and uses more rock dust per lineal foot 
of entry. 


from main haulage roads, especially inclines, to prevent 
possible explosion in case of trip wrecks or similar 
accidents. Some companies have established the prac- 
tice of placing near the floor the bare spots on power 
wires for attachment of the “nip” of the trailing cable 
of mining machines with the idea of having the arc in 
attaching or detaching the “nip” near the floor rather 
than near the roof where any gas which might be 
present would certainly be found. 

Some companies make it a definite practice to keep 
power wire insulation in good repair by taping or 
insertion of new wire and in these mines bare wires or 
bare spots around working places or faces are rare. 
Some very gaseous western mines allow no electricity 
near the face, and the electrical pumps required are held 
strictly on intake air, with an automatic contrivance 
cutting power off the mine when the fan pressure de- 
clines. Though many non-permissible electrical motors 
are in use in gaseous western mines, the tendency is 
toward change to strictly permissible equipment (where 
such is available) when electricity is used near gaseous 
faces or those thet possibly may prove gaseous. 

The West is becoming strongly of the opinion that 
its coal mines should be held in comparatively small, 
distinct units in order to localize such troubles as fires, 
explosions, squeezes, etc. Hence panel systems are 
being established and in most instances these panels 
are held absolutely separate from each other and sealed 
as soon as active work in the panel ceases. It is usually 
considered poor practice now to connect mines even 
where the mines belong to the same company and in at 
least one instance a large company has gone to consider- 
able expense to divide large mines into smaller units 
establishing a maximum of about 200 men in each unit, 
the division of the mine being accomplished by placing 
of heavy explosionproof stoppings. When an explosion 
occurs in one unit these powerful stoppings actually 
hold. Already it is thought that they have probably 
saved 200 lives. 

Though many mines still try to ventilate abandoned 
workings, there is a distinct trend in these western 
mines, toward the effective sealing of workings which 
are not being used, even if these seals may have to be 
broken within a few years or even within a year in 
some cases, as open non-working places are known 
to be dangerous as to dust, as to falls and as to tres- 
passers. 

A rule in more or less general force in the western 
mines is that props must be kept from 2 to 23 ft. back 
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from the track rail; and in entries many mines hitch 
timber legs into the ribs or eliminate the legs and 
hold the caps in hitches in the ribs near the roof. Many 
mines require that timber shall be set at certain spec- 
ified intervals, but this is done with the proviso that 
if timbers are also needed at other places, they should 
be set also. In placing seals where the ground is heavy 
or squeezing, skin-to-skin timber stoppings are being 
used in preference to concrete or other strictly rigid 
construction. 

In assigning men to safety-inspection work, some 
Western companies are choosing active, young, wide- 


awake men who have had operating experience and 


these men are given operating authority above that of 
the mine foremen, and in cases, above the superin- 
tendent; hence the safety inspector can put his ideas 
into more or less immediate execution. 

Most of these western mines have efficient systems 
of checking men into and out of the mines and some of 
the mines have printed pamphlets giving to all under- 
ground men concrete instructions covering their obliga- 
tions as to the safety of the mine, of their fellow 
men. and of themselves. 

Some mining companies are very careful to maintain 
efficient trained crews in use of oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus together with well-equipped and well-maintained 
apparatus stations. One company tries to have its 
force trained in first-aid methods to such an extent 
that at least seven out of every ten men are thoroughly 
conversant with first-aid treatment. 

Many other good practices: in these western coal- 
mining states could be enumerated and it may be inter- 
esting to note in closing that the advanced Utah mining 
regulations adopted in the spring of 1924 and made 
effective in the summer and fall of 1924 are being used 
as a model in connection with bills which are to go 
before the legislature of several western and probably 
some eastern coal-mining states with a view to bring- 
ing coal-mining laws up to date. Though many poor 
practices are still in effeet in western mines and many 
dangerous conditions still exist I am of the belief that 
as a whole, the safety methods and practices in these 
states are far better than can be found in general in 
the coal mines of the United States. 
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Courtesy of United Mine Workers Journal. 
Zowie! 


Very small, smart boy out’ of sheer exuberance of spirit 
throws snowball at extremely respectable, gentleman who to all 
appearance has done no one an injury. . We congratulate Ellis 
Searles, editor of the United Mine Workers’ publication, on the ex- 
cellent spirit of this cartoon. 
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New Orient Grooming to Beat All Records 


Planned to Produce 12,000 Tons Daily When Fully Developed— 
Uses 64-Ton Cars, 13-Ton Skips and World’s Largest Hoist, Yet 
Despite Its Big Output, It Is Extremely Flexible in Operation 


state is unusually well favored with such instal- 

lations—towers the New Orient a property dis- 
tinguished for the size and quality of its coal deposit, 
for its 12,000-ton ultimate daily capacity, for its 4,000- 
hp. hoist and for a long list of other superlative quali- 
fications that fit it to be, at least eventually, the “world’s 
greatest coal mine.” 

But it is not the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co. that-is claiming this blatant title for its new 
operation. President George B. Harrington, describing 
the property to the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in’ New York, on Feb. 17, 
merely called it ‘‘an unusual coal mine” and a property 
that “promises soon to become one of the largest min- 
ing operations of its kind.” Already it has hoisted 
7,185 tons in a single day and over 161,000 tons during 
January of this year. This latter record is the equiv- 
alent of 6,200 tons per day. Yet this mine has only 
barely started its career. 


A sat THE BIG coal mines of Illinois—and that 


HAS PRODUCED BIG VOLUME 


This company has had long experience with large 
coal operations. Its principal mine, Orient No. 1, held 
until recently the world’s hoisting record for a single 
day’s run, that mine having produced on that day an 
output of 8,218 tons. It is a company that thinks in 
train-, not in mere carloads. Furthermore, it has been 
carefully planning this new mine for years and has 
had it under construction since May, 1921. 

New Orient was built to be a mine of the future. 
The company, taking a long look ahead and basing its 
policies on experience, decided that the coal operation 





The headpiece is a general view of the headworks at New 
Orient. At the left may be seen the rescreening plant and tipple 
at the main shaft. The headframe and tipple over the auxiliary 
of air shaft appears at the right. A conveyor connects the two 
tipples and transfers the coal which is hoisted in the auxiliary 
shaft, also that reclaimed from ground storage, to the main tipple 
for preparation. 


Much of the material in this article was taken from a paper by 
George B. Harrington entitled, ‘New Orient, an Unusual Coal 
M'ne,” presented before a meeting of the American_Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York City, Feb. 17, 1925. 


of coming years must combine size with flexibility. 
Accordingly, New Orient is large yet versatile. It is 
designed and equipped to produce, prepare, and load, 
with the least effort, a tremendous volume of coal when 
in full operation, yet when shut down, to contract its 
idle-day costs to those of a small mine. In that it 
can accomplish this result, New Orient is, indeed, un- 
usual. 


SHAFTS AT END OF TRACT 


The map of the mine reveals the first of its many 
unusual traits. The two shafts are not even near the 
center of the extensive property—a tract measuring 
about 24 miles east and west by 4 miles north and south. 
Instead, they are located near its southern edge. But 
there are sound reasons for this. The surface of the 
property is nearly all below flood level except for a small 
area at the extreme north and a narrow strip along the 
southern border adjoining the mining town of West 
Frankfort which has a population of 18,000. This 
narrow strip, just wide enough for an extensive surface 
plant and a railroad yard, was chosen because of its 
accessibility to labor supply and railroad transportation. 

A second, although possibly a less peculiar detail of - 
New Orient’s construction, is its freedom from “strangu- 
lation.” When men or materials must be taken in or 
out, coal in some mines is choked off at the main bot-— 
tom. At this new mine, however, both the main and 
the auxiliary or air shafts are equipped for hoisting. 
By far the greater portion of the coal produced natur-_ 
ally travels through the main shaft, although the other 
outlet also can handle coal in moderate quantity on 
special occasions. The auxiliary shaft’s pair of bal- 
anced cages, however, is intended chiefly for traffic other 
than coal. This auxiliary shaft measures 14x32 ft. of 
which 132 sq.ft. of cross-sectional area is in the air com- 
partment. The main shaft in which the skips are in- 
stalled (and in its third compartment the escape stair- 
way) is approximately 9x32 ft. in cross section. 

It is this arrangement and equipment of shafts that 
enables New Orient to be converted at will into a 
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“small mine’”’ on idle days. The maximum working time 
limit of six 8-hr. shifts each week, or only 48 out of 
every 168 hr. requires that the mine be ready for 
capacity production during these periods. Throughout 
the rest of the time only the lesser hoisting machinery 
need be kept in readiness. This plan effects substantial 
economies over the customary scheme of using the main 
hoist for all traffic. 

The No. 6 Illinois coal bed in this property lies ap- 
proximately level and about 500 ft. below the surface. 
It varies in thickness from 9 to 12 ft. With so large 
a body of coal available, as is tributary to this opera- 
tion, it is easy to see that the active life of the mine 
will be a long one. Accordingly, the mine was designed, 
laid out and equipped for permanence. 


' ADOPT PANEL SYSTEM 


Underground, the panel system, which has worked 
well under the conditions existing in this field, has been 
adopted. The territory will be developed by two main 


entries, one running directly north from the hoisting 


shaft, about ?-mile from the east boundary line of the 
property, and the other paralleling it about ? mile far- 
ther west. From these main roads, cross entries will 
be driven, 1,650 ft. apart, and from the cross entries 
the stub entries will extend into the panels. The two 
main entries are now being driven each consisting of 
four passages. Two of these openings are used for 
inbound and outbound haulage and the other two for 
air. Seventy-pound rail is used on main haulages, 
60-lb. in the cross entries and 30-lb. steel in panel 
entries and in rooms. The pit cars employed hold 63 
tons each and are of all-steel, solid-end construction, 
equipped with semiautomatic couplers. The gage of 


the track is 42 in. 


The bottom at this mine is of the usual simple plan 
with getaways and runarounds on each side. The main 


An Underground Substation 


Most stationary motors at this 
plant are operated on alternat- 
ing current. Direct current how- 
ever drives portable underground 
machinery such as locomotives 
and coal loaders. 
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Where Coal Reaches the Shaft Bottom 


_ The cars used in this mine are unusually large, having a capac- 
ity of 64 tons each. ‘They have solid steel bodies so that little 
dust is scattered along the tracks. With the increased use of 
mechanical loading the.size of mine rolling stock, particularly 
cars, must inevitably increase. 


entry, however, instead of running through the shaft 
so that cars can be caged, passes to one side of it the 
cars being discharged in a rotary dump. The loaded 
cars enter the dump without uncoupling, the hitchings 
being of swivel construction. Two cars are turned over 
at each operation of this device, their contents sliding 
into separate weigh-baskets located between the dump 
and the shaft. By dumping a single car at the start 
of a run, and two at each dump thereafter, and by 
emptying the weigh-baskets into the skips after each 
has received and separately weighed the contents of two 
pit cars, there is an even feed of two pit-car loads of 
coal to each skip as it comes to the bottom. 

Both shafts are concrete-lined. The main bottom is 
supported by concrete walls and I-beams for a short 
distance on either side of the dump. The haulageways 
and aircourses are driven so as to leave a coal roof, 
which stands without timbering except in occasional 
disturbed places. All haulageways and aircourses are 
rock-dusted as a precaution against explosions. Closed 
lights only are used in the mine. 


Main Motor-Generator 


This machine supplies current 
for operation of the main hoist. 
It is driven by an _ induction 
motor. The flywheel, which is 
boxed in for safety, weighs 45 
tons. 
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Dumping Coal 13 Tons at a Time 


It is unnecessary to uncouple the cars of a trip in order to pass 


them through this dump as the hitchings swivel. 
cars are discharged simultaneously the contents of each is 
separately weighed. Slate cars are sent to the auxiliary shaft 
where they are hoisted in self-dumping overturning cages. 


Although two 


Great care was taken in the design of the rotary 
dump, weigh-baskets and skips to avoid rough handling 
of the coal. It was the aim to make each movement 
of this material a slide unchecked by any abrupt stops. 

This mine is completely electrified, energy for its 
operation being purchased from a large public-utility 
company serving the district. Current is delivered to 
the mine substation at 33,000 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles. 
The substation equipment consists of three 1,667 kva. 
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and three 500-kva. oil-cooled single-phase transformers 
representing a total capacity of 6,500 kva. Secondary 
voltage at the substation is 2,800 and current at this 
potential is transmitted through underground conduit 
to the switching room. From this switching room, 
which is in the auxiliary hoist building, radiate the 
various circuits supplying current to the several sub- 
stations located both on the surface and underground. 
With the exception of the 33,000-volt incoming circuit 
there is no exposed wiring in or about the surface plant. 


UNIT DRIVES EMPLOYED 


All motors above ground, except those driving hoists 
and fans, are of the 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, induc- 
tion type, and unit drive has been adopted throughout. 
Stationary motors below ground are also of the 220- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, induction type. Underground 
motors driving coal cutters, coal-loading machines, 
drills, pumps, fans, snubbers, compressors, etc., use 
250-volt direct current, supplied from an underground 
substation which at present contains three 50-kva. 
single-phase, 60-cycle, 2,300-220 volt oil-cooled trans- 
formers and three 300-kva., 1,200-r.p.m., synchronous 
motor-generator sets operating from 2,300 to 275 volts. 

The maximum 5-minute power demand, when produc- 
ing about 6,000 tons per day has been 1,400 kw., with 
a monthly consumption, based on 24 working days, of 
approximately 430,000 kw.-hr. It is estimated that the 
maximum demand when producing 12,000 tons per day 




















































































New Orient Is Well Developed Already, Though But a Youthful Mine 


Both shafts are sunk near the southern 
end of the property. This was done be- 
cause of the contour of the surface ana 


the proximity of this location to both rail- 
road connections and labor supply, as the 
town of West Frankfort adjoins the prop- 


erty on the _ south. Main headings are 
driven quadruple while other passages of 
a similar nature are double. 
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Main Tipple 


Also 
plant. 


rescreener 
The large 
sizes are loaded at 
the tipple and the 
undersize goes to 
the rescreener. 


will be 2,500 kw. and that the monthly consumption, at 
full running time, will be about 800,000 kw.-hr. 

One of the most interesting problems encountered in 
the building of this mine was the provision of hoisting 
equipment capable of handling the large contemplated 
output. With the normal calculated 8-hr. production 
capacity of 12,000 tons and a vertical hoisting distance 
of 607 ft., it was necessary for the engineers to work 
out machinery for heavier duty than had ever before 
been met by this kind of apparatus. 


Bic Hoist INSTALLED 


The hoist installed employs the Ilgner system of equali- 
zation with a modification of the Ward-Leonard system 
of control. Details were based upon the specifications 
and designs of the company’s engineers. The electrical 
portions of the hoist were built by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. in co-operation with the 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. which furnished the 
mechanical portions. It employs a cylindro-conical, 
step-up type of drum ranging from 10 to 17 ft. in 
diameter placed between and driven by two 2,000-hp. 
75-r.p.m. direct-current motors of the ventilated type. 

Located in the same building is a fly-wheel motor- 
generator set which supplies the direct current for oper- 
ation of the hoist motors. This consists of a 2,200-hp., 
2,200-volt induction motor mounted on a common shaft 
with and driving two 1,650-kw. 600-volt direct-current 
generators, one 50-kw. 250-volt direct-current exciter 
and a 90,000-lb. flywheel. This machine operates at 575 
r.p.m. The slip is controlled by a liquid rheostat, the 
resistance of which is varied by a torque motor. The 
equipment is designed to maintain practically constant 
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input for hoisting on the normal cycle, the specifications 
for which were as in the accompanying table. 


Normal Cycle at New Orient 





Periods Seconds 
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For cooling the hoist motors 30,000 cu.ft. of washed 
air per minute is delivered by a Sirocco No. 60 fan, 
driven by a 25-hp. induction motor running at 575 r.p.m. 

The big hoist has been in operation only a few 
months and has not yet been driven at full rated capac- 
ity for more than short periods. It has operated 
smoothly and satisfactorily, however, and when a 
steady run of coal was available has handled big ton- 
nages with such ease as to demonstrate that it will be 
able to meet all expectations when the mine is fully 
manned. 


PROVIDES FOR EMERGENCY 


The auxiliary hoist house contains a geared hoist 
driven by a 200-hp. induction motor. This machine is 
provided also for special emergency occasions with a 
400-hp. induction motor and a small pair of steam 
engines. A 200-kw., synchronous motor-generator set 
operating at 2,300 to 275 volts supplies direct current 
for night and idle-day operation of the mine. The 
hoistroom also contains the mine ventilating fan—a 
Jeffrey 12x5-ft. machine driven by a 300-hp., 2,200-volt 
induction motor, and provided with an 18x18-in. steam- 
engine drive for emergency service. 

The auxiliary-shaft cages are of the overturning self- 


Auxiliary Hoist 


This machine is 
uncommonly well, 
provided with driv- 
ing power being 
fitted with two mo- 
tors and a steam 
engine. Under nor- 
mal conditions a 
200-hp. motor 
drives this hoist 
and handles men 


and material in the 
auxiliary shaft. If 


greater speed is 
required as in 
hoisting coal, a 
400-hp. motor is 
used. In case of 
power failure the 
steam engine is 
pressed into serv- 
ice to drive this 
machine. Extreme 
reliability of opera- 
tion is thus assured. 
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dumping type, to permit the hoisting of rock, and 


occasionally of coal, in the solid-end mine cars. The 
auxiliary tipple has a rock chute and is connected by 
belt conveyor with the main tipple so that any coal 
hoisted in the auxiliary shaft may be taken to the head 
of the screens in the main tipple. This conveyor is also 
utilized for transferring to the same point any coal that 
may need to be screened after being reclaimed from 
ground storage. 

The main tipple is equipped with two shaker screen 
units, each with a capacity of well over 6,000 tons per 
day. These shakers feed the oversizes to picking tables 
and loading booms and the screenings to a chute from 
which the undersizes may be either loaded onto railroad 
cars or conveyed to a rescreening plant for further 
subdivision. Both tipple and rescreener are of thor- 
oughly fireproof construction, electrically operated, and 
the arrangement of screens is such that the sizing can 
be arranged to meet all the needs of the market. 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED 


Mine buildings other than tipples and rescreener 
are of simple brick and concrete construction. The main 
and auxiliary hoist houses, the shop building, the store 
room and the wash house are of identical design, with 
tile roofs. The mine offices are located in a 40x50-ft. 
two-story building of similar construction. 


Loads >, 
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Main Hoist 


Probably the 
most powerful elec- 
tric mine hoist in 
the world. A 2,000- 
hp. direct - current 
motor is placed 
upon either end of 
the hoist drum 
shaft, the two oper- 
ating as a_ single 
machine, This hoist 


has not yet been 
driven at rated ca- 
pacity except for 
short periods, but 
its behavior upon 
these occasions con- 


firms the belief 
that when the mine 
is at full produc- 
tion all expecta- 
tions will be justi- 
fied. 





The arrangement of the mine yards is such that the 
tracks for empty and loaded railroad cars and for 
railroad switching are entirely separated from those 
parts of the premises across which men pass in going 
to and from work and where narrow-gage tracks con- 
nect the auxiliary shaft with the shops and material 
yards. New Orient is served by four railroad systems, 
each of which reaches the mine yard over its own rails. 


MECHANICAL LOADING TRIED 


Quite a little experimental work has been done at 
New Orient in the mechanical loading of pit cars 
underground. In fact, until September, 1924, practi- 
cally all mine development work and production was 
accomplished by means of loading machines, and the 
general design of the mine and the plans for its large 
capacity were greatly influenced by the possibility that 
it may not be many years before mechanical loading in 
coal mines will be common practice. 

New Orient is the only mine in Illinois that has a 
wage scale for machine loading. This wage—$10.07 
per day for loading machine operators—was fixed last 
spring by a joint commission after long negotiation. 

“Our experience,” says Mr. Harrington, “makes us 
hopeful that the development of mechanical loaders will 
eventually permit important advances in coal-mining 
methods.” 
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City of West Frankfort 


Upper Works and Mine Yard Laid Out to Promote 
Efficient and Safe Operation 
Coal may be shipped from this operation by any one of 
four railroads. All railroad and yard tracks are kept away 


from the courses over which men would normally travel in 
> going to and from their work. 
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How to Separate Nitrogen from Coal 
How Nature Devolatilizes Peat Bogs 
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Hard Coke Holds Nitrogen Firmly— 
Igneous Action and Depth Devolatilizes 
Coal but Little Thrust Is Big Factor © 


' Agriculture needs nitrogen in a 
form readily available. But nitro- 
gen is inert. It is impossible, 
probably, to get it into vegetation 
without bacteria and when vegeta- 
tion turns to coal it is a difficult mat- 
ter to get it out of that material. 
Even single compounds containing 
only a single amino-group when 
destroyed by heat only surrender a 
part of the nitrogen they contain. 

At a session of the winter meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers, 
Feb. 17, Dr. Rose presented a paper 
by John W. Cobb, Livesay professor 
of fuel and gas industries, Leeds 
University, Leeds, England, on the 
“Nitrogenous Constituents of Coal,” 
in which the author declares that 
“the compounds occurring in the coke 
at any stage are not in the least 
likely to be those present in the 
original coal. The same difficulty, in 
a milder form occurs when the 
method of differential solution is at- 
tempted.” There is always the pre- 
liminary question, almost impossible 
to answer, as to how far the separa- 
tion by the use of the solvent has in- 
volved some form of decomposition 
of the original compounds.” 

He quotes several authorities as 
showing “that on heating coal the 
nitrogen is first liberated in the form 
of ammonia between 310 and 400 
deg. C. and that the evolution con- 
tinues with rising temperature. The 
large-scale carbonization of coal 
yields an average distribution of the 
total nitrogen of the coal as follows: 
Nitrogen as ammonia, 10 to 20 per 
cent; nitrogen found in the coke, 40 
to 80 per cent. The remainder is 
found as free nitrogen, cyanogen 
(and a little of the pyridine bases) 
in the gas and in the tar.” 


SorT CoKE, WEAK PRISON 


-“Tervet, with confirmatory experi- 
ments by Beilby and Anderson and 
Roberts, showed that the passage of 
hydrogen over coke at a red heat 
liberated, as ammonia, a portion of 
the nitrogen left in the coke. 
Christie, on the other hand, using 
hard metallurgical coke, showed that 


no reduction of the nitrogen com- 
pounds in that coke occurred by the 
use of steam or hydrogen.” 
“Monkhouse and the author made 
detailed experiments on cokes manu- 
factured from the same coal at dif- 
ferent temperatures. They found 
that with a low-temperature coke 
made at 500 deg. C. heated to 800 
deg. C., part of the nitrogen of the 
coke was liberated as ammonia in an 
inert current of nitrogen, with a fur- 
ther liberation of nitrogen as am- 
monia in a current of hydrogen, and 
the remainder was liberated as am- 
monia on gasification of the coke 
with steam. With a hard coke made 
at 1,100 deg. C., however, the nitro- 
gen was only liberated as ammonia 
by the gasification of the coke with 
steam. They concluded that nitrogen 
compounds occurred in the coal that 
on distillation yielded: (1) Am- 
monia directly on heating, (2) com- 
pounds that, in the presence of 
hydrogen, decompose forming am- 
monia, (3) resistant compounds, the 
so-called carbon nitrides, which are 
uninfluenced by hydrogen but which 
can be decomposed by the use of 
steam with liberation of ammonia. 


HEAT SEALS NITROGEN 


“It appears that as the tempera- 
ture of the coke is raised the nitro- 
gen remaining in the coke passes 
into a combination more resistant to 
the action of heat and to the influ- 
ence of hydrogen, until in the hard 
metallurgical coke the only method 
of liberating the nitrogen is by the 
use of steam with a consequent 
breaking up of the carbon-and- 
nitrogen containing molecule. 

“How far the original coal con- 
tains nitrogen in these different 
forms and how far they are formed 
subsequently on heating are at 
present unknown, but preliminary 
experiments by Monkhouse and the 
author on the distillation of glycocoll 
showed that, with such a compound, 
containing a single amino-group, the 
whole of the nitrogen was not ob- 
tained as ammonia but a portion re- 
mained in the residue. 

“From the work of Wheeler, Bone 
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Magnification of Anthraxylon 
One of Homer G. Turner’s remarkable 


photographs of coal presented at the 
A.I.M.E.’s Winter Meeting. Mr. Turner is 
assistant professor of geology at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. He calls atten- 
tion to the delicate dumbbell-shaped mem- 
brane within s and the elliptic markings 
surrounding small knots along cell walls. 
Magnified 1,000 diameters. 

and others, on the action of solvents 
on coal, nitrogen appears to be an 
intrinsic part of most of the com- 
pounds in coal; no preferential 
separation of the nitrogen com- 
pounds is obtained.” 

S. W. Parr, professor of applied 
chemistry, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl., presented his paper on 
coal and oxygen with charts show- 
ing the formation of different gases 
at various temperatures, continued 
over long periods of time. Evi- 
dently the action is continuous. The 
evolution of gas does not proceed 
briskly for a while and then discon- 
tinue, as some might think. Dr. 
Parr said he had not tried the effect 
of mixing fresh with oxidized coals. 
One of those present said that the 
Northern Pacific R.R. made it a prac- 
tice not to store lignite more than 
three weeks because of its suscepti- 
bility to spontaneous combustion. 

Arno C. Fieldner, superintendent 
and supervising chemist in charge of 
the Pittsburgh Experimental Station, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., read a paper entitled “A Modern 
View of the Chemistry of Coals of 
Different Ranks as Agglomerates.”’ 
He said that to analyze coal into its 
constituent elements, carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus and so on, was like mak- 
ing an analysis of a book by count- 
ing the e’s, the f’s and the g’s, etc., 
and recording the result. Not much 
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edification would result from know- 
ing that the “Origin of Species,” for 
instance, contains 42,316 e’s more 
or less. Briefly he summarized what 
we know about the chemistry of de- 
cay and what we have learned by 
distillation and solution of coal. 

J. Brian Eby, assistant geologist 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., showed on a screen the 
coal beds and their sections and the 
degrees of metamorphism described 
in his article on the “Contact 
Metamorphism of Some Colorado 
Coals.” Mr. Tryon read George C. 
McFarlane’s discussion in which he 
described the occurrence of 17 in. of 
natural coke adjacent to a diabase 
dyke 8 to 12 ft. thick. W. T. Thom 
declared that the metamorphism was 
probably not due so much to heat 
carried by radiation as to that con- 
ducted by gases and by steam. 

David White, senior geologist, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., briefed his interesting 
article on the “Progressive Regional 
Carbonization of Coal” showing that 
dykes, sills, laccoliths and batholiths 
have little to do with the rank of 
the coal. The coal may actually be- 
come of lower rank as the area of 
igneous intrusion is approached, pro- 
vided that at the same time the ad- 
vance leaves further behind the 
center line of maximum thrust. For 
heat generated by thrust permeates 
all the measures subjected to it and 
causes slowly a chemical and physi- 
cal change in the measures thus com- 
pressed and heated. Where faults 
and folds occur the thrust is avoided. 
In consequence, it sometimes happens 
that the coal near the convulsion 
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causing the thrust may be less de- 
volatilized than that further away. 
The effect of faulting and folding in 
relieving thrust and therefore in pre- 
venting the heating of the measures 
and the devolatilization of the coal 
is illustrated by the rank of the coals 
in the Broadtop region of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Cahaba and Coosa 
fields of Alabama, the location of 
which would cause one to anticipate 
coals of extremely high rank, per- 
haps even anthracite. 

Interesting is his comment on the 
law of Hilt, which states that the 
coal of lower seams is of higher car- 
bon content than those of upper 
seams. This he says is probably not 
in any large degree due to the 
greater pressure resulting from depth 
but to the fact that measures com- 
pressed by thrust can readily yield 
when near the surface but must more 
often bear the strain when covered 
by many hundreds or thousands of 
feet of strata which prevent the 
measures from folding and faulting 
and thus eluding the compressive 
stress. 

Mr. White also showed that the 
alga boghead coals (laid down in the 
sea), cannels and humic coals had 
in their early stages as peat and lig- 
nite, percentages of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen greatly varying from 
each other. As these coals progressed 
in rank and became in turn sub- 
bituminous and bituminous coals the 
difference became less marked until 
the semi-bituminous stage was 
reached. Then and thereafter all 
became alike. In the anthracite and 
graphitic stages alga bogheads, can- 
nels and humic coals have the same 





Large Spore Exines from Dull-Coal Layers 
This, Mr. Turner says, is a magnification to 300 diameters of Pennsylvania anthra- 


cite. 


He declares the markings on the spores are probably lines of dehiscence, which 


is the word botanists use to describe the gaping or opening of capsules and of the cells 
of anthers for the discharge of their contents. 
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carbon, oxygen and hydrogen con- 
tents. 

W. T. Thom, Jr., geologist in 
charge of geology of fuels, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
delivered an address on ‘Moisture as 
a Component of Volatile Matter in 
Coal” declaring that the coals could 
not be properly classified by their 
volatile matter but could be ranked 
correctly if the moisture was re- 
garded as a part of the volatile con- 
stituent. It was remarked by Mr. 
Fieldner that the moisture content 
“as received’ was a most uncertain 
factor, depending on the moisture in 
the working place, the method of tak- 


ing the sample, the heat of the sun: 


and many variants. No one who had 
passed a car of Sheridan, Wyo., coal 
and heard it crackling could question 
the variability of the moisture con- 
tent. Much depended on the dryness 
or wetness of the mine from which 
the coal came. 

S. W. Parr said that some lignites 
had only 2 per cent moisture. 
Seyler advocated the pure coal basis 
of estimation, omitting the moisture 
altogether. R. D. Hall said that it 
might be well to saturate all coal 
samples for analysis with moisture 
and dry them in air of a given tem-. 
perature and moisture content thus 
eliminating the adventitious condi- 
tions existing either in the mine or 
between the mine and laboratory 
from the final result. 

In the course of the discussions 
George S. Rice declared that he was 


unable to coincide with F, 8S. Sinnatt, 


assistant director, Fuel Research 
Board, East Greenwich, England, in 
belittling or ignoring the importance 
of pyrite for the pyrite in the Michi- 
gan iron dumps causes them to burn 
spontaneously, though no coal is 
present. ; 

H. L. Rose confirmed the readiness 
of coal to ignite at low temperatures, 
as stated by Mr. Sinnatt in his article 
to which lengthy reference was made 
in Coal Age last week on page 366. 
He had found coal to fire at 110 deg. 
C. in a steam-heated oven. The coal 
had passed through a 7zs-in. screen. 


S. W. Parr said that when hygro- 
scopic water goes out, oxygen goes 


in. He said he could not see how 
the coal could be started to burn ex- 
cept as Mr. Sinnatt has done it with 
a bunsen burner or a match. Of 
course, coal could be heated by a hot 
bulk head, hot pipes or the sun, but 
how in the mine could the required 
temperature be attained? Mr. Rice 
said that ropes or brakes could pro- 
duce such a temperature. 
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Avoidance of Force in Attempt to 
Revise Wage Agreement Is Hope 


Expressed in Government Circles 


Best Course for Operators if Persuasion Fails Believed to Be Reliance on 
Time—Economic Forces Reveal Unfeasibility of Present Scale— 
Precedent Favors Union in Event of Strike 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


As the bituminous coal operators in 
the union fields are formulating their 
policies looking to wage revision the 
hope is expressed in government circles 


that no resort will be had to force in 


the attempt to effect a reduction. It is 
held to be obviously the best course for 
the operators to wait if they cannot 
obtain wage concessions by persuasion. 
Time will be on their side. The oper- 
ators should be willing, it is contended, 
to adopt Fabian tactics and avoid 
fighting. It would be better to let the 
market demonstrate further the impos- 
sibility of the present scale. 


Economic Forces Felt 


Economic forces already have accom- 
plished more toward convincing the 
United Mine Workers of the need of an 
adjustment than did the direct assault 
in 1922. A demand for a reduction 
then precipitated a great strike and 
gave the United Mine Workers another 
chance to demonstrate its extraordinary 
qualities as a fighting organization. 
Some contend, of course, that the mine 
workers would have lost in 1922 had 
they not been helped out by the rail- 
road shopmen and by the administra- 
tion, but that is not the point. Either 
through luck or by sheer staying power 


‘the organization always has won in a 


contest of force. The whole tradition 
and the whole discipline of the organ- 
ization fit in with the idea of striking. 

If the operators now force a break 
it is quite clear that it will arouse the 
war spirit of the mine workers. It 
would halt abruptly the drift away 
from the union under the pressure of 
unemployment. A suspension is the 
one thing that would save Mr. Lewis’ 
position. Any attempt to force the 
issue would arouse the fighting spirit 
of the men in some of the non-union 
districts. Sight must not be lost of the 
1922 developments in Connellsville and 
Somerset. 

A strike might bolster up prices tem- 
porarily and permit union operators to 
share in the market for a time, but its 
permanent effect would be to make in 


vain the sacrifices of the first year of 
the Jacksonville agreement. On the 
other hand, if the operators avoid a 
break and use persuasion only, or sit 
tight, the Jacksonville agreement will 
crumble of its own weight. 

Signs are multiplying, even among 
the union men in the borderland dis- 
tricts, which indicate that the agree- 
ment is unworkable. The same week 
which brought official denial from the 
International president of any cuts in 
the Fairmont district brought news- 
paper accounts from central Pennsyl- 
vania to the effect that union men are 
mining 2,400 lb. for the nominal price 
applying to 2,000 lb. and are putting in 
additional time for which they receive 
no pay. <A British observer who re- 
cently toured our Eastern districts, on 
returning to his home, reported that “a 
coach and four can be driven through 
the agreement.” This is a development 
of high significance. Heretofore the 
union has been successful in keeping its 
members in line and requiring full com- 
pliance with agreements. These devia- 
tions could come about only under con- 
ditions that show clearly to both parties 
to the agreement that it is working out 
to the advantage of neither. 


Union Scale Too High 


The discussions among union oper- 
ators indicate that no one knows the 
exact level of non-union wages. Ap- 
parently they have dropped to the 1917 
levels. The union scale for day workers 
is indefensibly high if based on in- 
creases in the cost of living as com- 
pared with the prewar period. Ton- 
nage rates are not as badly out of line. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
shows living costs to be 75 per cent 
over 1913. Tonnage rates have been 
increased 75 or 80 per cent in the union 
fields, but the day rates have been in- 
creased from 160 per cent to 190 per 
cent. As was shown by the report of 
the Harding Coal Commission, they 
have gone so high that daymen earn 
more than tonnage men, considering 
the steadier work they usually get. 
The argument for taking off the last 








Cleveland Conference | 
Postponed to March 17 


The much-discussed Cleveland 
conference to consider the Jackson- 
ville agreement and what ought to 
be done about it was postponed at 
the last minute last week. The 
original date was Friday, March 6. 
It is now set for March 17. A. A. 
Augustus, president of the Cam- 
bridge Collieries Co., of Cleveland, 
who sent out the invitation to the 
scale committees of western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
comprising the Central Competi- 
tive Field Jacksonville signatories, 
changed the date of the proposed 
conference after he had noted the 
refusal of Illinois to attend and the 
doubtful acceptance of Indiana, a | 
state that believes there should be 
no such conference but which 
agreed to send delegates as a pro- 
tective measure. 

No definite reason for the post- 
ponement was assigned. The ob- 
jection to the meeting was so pro- 
nounced. throughout the western 
half of the Central Competitive 
Field, however, that it appeared 
that if the conference was held on 
March 6 there would surely be no 
concert of opinion among the four 
states. This was exactly the re- 
sult of a previous meeting called in 
Pittsburgh more than a month ago. 
An effort to frame a more har- 
monious basis for a conference will 
be made before March 17. 











































advance in day rates seems clear to 
everyone except the United Mine 
Workers. There also is much to be 
said as to the disparity in wages for 
comparable work in other industries. 





The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 
requests bids for railroad fuel coal 
which it will require over periods of 
one and two years, beginning April 1, 
1925, and terminating, respectively, on 
March 31, 1926, and March 31, 1927, 
being approximately 50,000 tons of 
¥-in. and 15,000 tons of slack for the 
yearly period, and 100,000 tons of #-in. 
and 30,000 tons of slack for the two- 
year period, in accordance with specifi- 
cations on file in the office of the pur- 
chasing agent. Bids must be sub- 
mitted and addressed to the purchas- 
ing agent, R. L. Robinson, R.F.D. No. 8, 
Crafton, Pa., and be on file in his office 
by 12 o’clock noon of March 26, 1925. 
After that time bids will not be con- 
sidered. 
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Who Purloined Letter of 
Mine Bureau in Utah? 


The loud charge of “bureaucracy” 
lodged against the Bureau of Mines 
because of its attempt to arrange a 
governors’ conference on mine safety 
was the result of a letter which strayed 
somehow into print in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. How did that letter break into 
the public eye? Chairman McShane 
of the Utah Industrial Commission is 
wondering. He says the letter — 
written by Dr. T. T. Read, of the 
bureau, to B. W. Dyer, district engi- 
neer for the bureau in Utah — just 
naturally disappeared from his desk 
and the next thing he knew it was in 
print and causing a ruction. Mr. 
McShane does not charge any specific 
person with taking the letter, but it 
disappeared—he wishes he knew how. 

It was in this letter on the proposed 
governors’ conference on mine safety 
that Dr. Read said: “I have not sug- 
gested that representatives of coal- 
producing companies be included as 
delegates to the conference because it 
is believed their inclusion as such would 
lead to protracted discussion that prob- 
ably would result in failure to take 
effective action.” Immediately upon 
the publication of the letter charges 
were made in Salt Lake City by David 
H. Madsen, of the Utah Fish and Game 
Commission, and Attorney - General 
Harvey H. Cluff that the federal gov- 
ernment was trying to dominate state 
activities. Harry L. Gandy, executive 
secretary of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, made the same charge against the 
Bureau of Mines in a speech a few days 
later in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Since then the coal industry in Utah 
and in some other sections has been in 
somewhat of a ferment over the danger 
of too much federal control over mines 
through the zeal of the Bureau of 
Mines to encourage mine safety pre- 
cautions. A great deal of talk has been 
rife in complaint against the rigidity 
of the new Utah mine safety code 
adopted April 8, 1924, after the Castle- 
gate disaster of the month before. 


Too Much State Control 


Many Utah operators are of the 
opinion that the state is rule-ridden and 
that the Utah Industrial Commission, 
which led in the preparation of the 
Utah code, was dominated by the 
Bureau of Mines and lent itself to a 
bureau move for too much state con- 
trol—a move which they believe is 
spreading. They contend that the oper- 
ators of the state are as keen to make 
their mines safe as anybody in the 
Bureau of Mines could possibly be, and 
that the blanket safety code now in 
effect compels practices in mines that 
have absolutely no need of them, in 
order to make effective those practices 
in dangerous mines. 

The Industrial Commission, on its 
part, feels that somebody is trying to 
make it the butt of the situation and 
that a strong effort is being made to 
get the personnel of the commission 
changed and especially to get B. W. 
Dyer, district engineer for the bureau 
in Salt Lake City, pried loose from his 
contact with Utah mines. “This is be- 
cause he is too good a man and will 
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Vegetable Garden, 
Juniata (Pa.) Mine 
At best houses are 


not places of beauty, 
however constructed. 


It is nature that gives 


them picturesqueness. 
"The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has many villages 
with houses made 
beautiful by the dili- 
gent husbandry of the 
tenants. 


wink at no infractions of the safety 
code,” said a high Utah state official. 

One result of the situation is that 
the co-operative arrangement which 
the State of Utah and the Bureau of 
Mines had for joint mine inspection has 
been eancelled. A plan is now on foot 
for re-establishing this joint arrange- 
ment on some new basis. 


L. & N. Is 75 Years Old 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
which has gone a long way in develop- 
ing the Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama coal fields, on March 5 was 
seventy-five years of age. The road 
was started to operate between Louis- 
ville and Nashville, Tenn., the then two 
largest cities in the respective states, 
and later reached Cincinnati and most 
of the South. The L. & N. always has 
been a success, and is one of the few 
big trunk lines that have never been in 
receivership. 





Congress Prefers Coal to 

Oil for Heating Capitol 

Congress has decided that coal 
is preferable to oil for heating the 
Capitol, at Washington. This de- 
cision was recorded Feb. 28, when 
the Senate followed the House in 
passing the second deficiency bill 
for 1925, appropriating $251,800 
for the installation of a modern 
stoker equipment and other im- 
provements in the Capitol power 
plant. 

David Lynn, architect of the Cap- 
itol, and Prof. S. H. Woodbridge, 
consulting engineer, appeared be- 
fore the House Appropriations 
Committee and recommended mod- 
ernization of the coal - burning 
plant rather than the substitution 
of oil. “The present price of oil 
and its probable future cost’ are 
among the reasons advanced in 
the testimony before the House 
Committee as insurmountable bar- 
riers to consideration of oil for 
fuel purposes. 

Evidence continues to pile up 
concerning the economy of coal. 
Regret is expressed by several 
government officials that funds 
were not obtained a year ago for 
the modernization of the coal plant 
in the old Land Office Building, 
which would have resulted in a 
saving of several thousand dollars 
a year as compared with the cost 
of operating the oil-burning plant 
in that building. 
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Indiana Has Three More 
Little Gas Explosions 


The Indiana bituminous field during 
the week of March 1 was visited by a 
number of explosions of gas in the 
mines. These followed the explosion at 
Sullivan, Ind., on Feb. 20. 

Following an explosion in the Atlas 
No. 3 mine, owned by the Pike County 
Coal Co., the night of March 3, in 
which five men narrowly escaped in- 
stant death, falling slate in the mine 
March 4 seriously injured William 
Board, mine electrician, and John 
Webb, a miner, who had entered the 
mine to clear away the débris. Three 
others were brought to the top over- 
come with gas. The explosion resulted 
when 60 tamped shots were electrically 
discharged at one time and no shot- 
firers were in the mine at the time of 
the explosion. 

An investigation was held at Clinton, 
Ind., March 6 to determine the cause of 
the explosion at the Black Betty or 
Zimmerman mine at New Goshen 
March 5. One man narrowly escaped 
serious injury and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of damage was done. 


Robert Carver, of New Goshen, a shot- — 


firer was coming out of the mine on the 
cage and was about 20 ft. from the tov 
when the explosion occurred. The ex- 
plosion is said to have been caused by 
a windy shot. 

Deonino Destesano, of Jacksonville, 
Ind., was killed instantly and James 
Fasseppi of Blanford was injured in an 
explosion Wednesday night at Shirkie 
mine, No. 1, operated at Shirkieville by 
the Shirkie Coal Co. The explosion is 
sald to have been the result of a windy 
shot. 





A windy shot in the Peabody Coal 
Co.’s mine at Riverton, IIl., fired the 
night of March 5, caused trouble. The 
shotfirer was struck on the head by 
some flying object but was not danger- 
ously hurt. The next morning the 
mine had been so imperfectly cleared of 
gas that a good many men were made 
sick and the whole crew quit work 
for the day. Seven sick men spent two 
days in the hospital. 





A contract for the construetion of a 
garage for the government fuel yards, 
in Washington, D. C., has been awarded: 
to the Virginia Engineering Co., Inc., 
of Newport News, Va. The amount of 
the bid was $144,000. The company is 
to complete the garage in seven 
months. The garage is to house the 
trucks of the fuel yard and is to be a 
model of construction and convenience. 
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Northwestern Coal Rates 
Once More in Turmoil 


It now appears that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has filled its 
hands again with a new burst of busi- 
ness involving the whole rate structure 
on coal going into and through the 
Northwest. The Feb. 27 report of 
two examiners favoring reduction of 
rates on coal from Eastern producing 
fields to the lower lake dumping docks 
has started a mighty movement for 
reopening of the old Lake dock cases 
and without doubt will bring in new 
petitions for rate changes both from 
Midwest fields to the Northwest and 
from the -docks inland through the 
Northwest. So objections from the 
Midwest are filed and the long standing 
turmoil over Northwest rates is started 
into action again. 

_The examiners on Feb. 27 proposed 
reducing rates from certain Ohio dis- 
tricts to lower lake ports to $1.15, 
from the Pittsburgh district to $1.45, 
and from the Clinch Valley, or furthest 
district of the outer crescent, to $2.28. 
This immediately excited the Kentucky 
shippers, who feel that such rates, if 
permitted to take effect without change 
in eastern Kentucky rates to the lakes, 
will practically cut Kentucky out of 
the lake business. So traffic associa- 
tions there are filing objections. 

Kentucky feels that the rates pro- 
posed would give Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia an advantage of as 
much as 838c, a ton. The Hazard field 
would be 11c. higher than the Kanawha 
field, and Harlan field 20c. higher. 

This revision of rates to the lower 
lake ports promises to reopen the dock 
case in extenso, for it involves the 
entire dock question. The recommenda- 
tions, if adopted, would assuredly put 
the dock trade upon its feet in a way 
that has not been possible for a num- 
ber of years. If there should be any 
such reduction in the haul to the lower 
lake ports, it would seem reasonable 
that a somewhat similar reduction 
should follow on the haul from the 
Head of the Lake docks to the Twin 
Cities in particular, if not to the in- 
terior. While it does not appear to be 
the theory of the commission to recog- 
nize unbroken tonnage as a factor in 
rate making on coal, yet the possibili- 
ties of a continuous haul from the 
Head of the Lakes to the Twin Cities 
might receive such consideration. 

Increased freight rates on all-rail 
coal from eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia mines will go a long way 
toward driving this coal from the Twin 
City market, specialists in all-rail 
Eastern bituminous assert. The in- 
creased rates from these mines to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and to 
various points in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Iowa, planned a year ago, 
will be made effective March 23, ac- 
cording to latest advices received here. 

Lake Superior dock operators, on the 
other hand, declare the revision of 
rates is a proper step in a move to 
balance the coal rate structure of the 
country. They say the existing rates 
are preferential to all-rail bituminous 
and against the interests of dock fuel. 

The most ‘important change in the 
rate structure is a 54c. advance, from 
$4.86 to $5.40, from the Kentucky and 
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Barton R. Shover 


Well-known consulting engineer, with 
offices in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has taken over the practice of the 
late Harry F. Randolph. 





Virginia mines to the Twin Cities. 
The increase applies only to coal com- 
ing over the Louisville & Nashville and 
carriers which connect with it in the 
east. On the large volume of Eastern 
coal which reaches the Twin Cities over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western the new tariff will be a 
decrease of 30c. a ton. This tariff is 
reached through a combination of local 
rates and those of the originating rail- 


roads. The proposed rates in all of the 
fields are as follows: 
Old New 
Relation Relation 
to to 
Pitts- Pro- Pitts- 
Old burgh posed _ burgh 

District Rate Different’! Rate Different’! 
Butler-Mercer... $1.34 32c. Under $1.15 30c. Under 
Massillon...... 1.48 19c. Under 1.15 30c. Under 
Middle+e 5 1.48 18. Under 1.30 I5c. Under 
Freeport... os 1.51 15c. Under 1.42 3c. Under 
Reynoldsville... 1.51 I5ce. Under 1.42 3c. Under 
No. 8 Ohio..... 1.63 3c. Under 1.42 3c. Under 
Cambridge..... 1.63 3c. Under 1.42 3c. Under 
Pittsburgh,..... OGM. . i. ra bie Cee ears 
Hocking........ 1.63 3c. Under 1.50 5c. Over 
Crooksville..... 1.63 3c. Under 1.50 5c. Over 
Altoona........ 1.81 I5e. Over 1.67 22c. Over 
Jackson Co..... 1.63 3c. Under 1.67 22c. Over 
Connellsville.... 1.72 6c. Over 1.67 22c. Over 
Pomeroy....... 1.63 3c. Under 1.67 22c. Over 
Fairmont....... 1.81 I5e. Over 1.75 30c. Over 
Kentucky...... 1.91 25c. Over 1.75 30c. Over 
Meyersdale..... 1.88 22c. Over 1.85 40c. Over 
Kenovaere eee 1.91 25c. Over 1.85 40c. Over 
Kanawha....... 1.91 25c. Over 1.98 53c. Over 
Thacker........ 1.91 25c. Over 1.98 53c. Over 
Big Sandy.....: 1.91 25e. Over 1.98 53c. Over 
Cumberland- : 

Piedmont.... 1.93 27c. Over 1.98 53c. Over 
Hazard......... 1.91 25c. Over 2.09 64c. Over 
Pocahontas..... 2.06 40c. Over 2.09 64c. Over 
New River..... 2.06 40c. Over 2.09 64c. Over 
So. Jellico...... 1.91 25c. Over 2.09 64c. Over 
Tug River...... 2.06 40c. Over 2.09 64c. Over 
MeRoberts..... 1.91 25c. Over 2.18 73c. Over 
Harlanee. dence 1.91 25e. Over 2.18 73c. Over 
Clinch Valley, 

Olle s wleoseezc. Over 2:18. 73c. Over 
Stonega:|. <<... t 2.06 40c. Over 2.28 83c. Over 
Clinch Valley, 

INS 2ueee cere 1.93 27c. Over 2.28 83c. Over 





Establishing a new record, output of 
byproduct coke in January totaled 3,- 
406,000 net tons against 3,324,000 tons 
in May, 1923, the maximum hitherto 
recorded, according to the Geological 
Survey. In comparison to the revised 
figures for December, 1924, when pro- 
duction amounted to 3,267,000 tons, the 
January output showed an increase of 
4.2 per cent of capacity. Of the 75 
plants reporting, 68 were active. 
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Must Pay Market Price for 
Commandeered Coal 


Where coal has been confiscated for 
a public use, the prevailing market 
price is the “just compensation to which 
the owner” of the commandeered fuel 
“Is entitled.” This principle, enun- 
ciated by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the New River Collieries Co. case, in 
which the operator successfully at- 
tacked the price-fixing activities of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels, was re- 
affirmed last week in an opinion by Jus- 
tice McReynolds in Davis vs. George B. 
Newton Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

The cases just decided turned upon 
actions under the emergency fuel regu- 
lation set up by the government at 
the beginning of the general bituminous 
strike in the winter of 1919. During 
January and February of the following 
year, the Director General of Railroads 
confiscated 113 cars of bituminous coal 
moving to the Newton company under 
contracts of purchase with the pro- 
ducers. The fuel seized was used by 
the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. 

The Director General contended that 
he was obligated to pay only the prices 
specified in the contracts between the 
Newton company and the shippers. 
The Newton company took the position 
that it was entitled to the difference be- 
tween the contract prices and the pre- 
vailing market prices at the time of 
confiscation. This difference, which the 
Director General declined to pay, ap- 
proximated $1.44 per ton. Judgment 
for the difference between contract and 
market prices was given the Newton 
company in the Pennsylvania state 
courts. Before the federal court, the 
Director General, James C. Davis, in- 
sisted that his actions had been au- 
thorized by the Lever law and that his 
liability did not extend beyond the con- 
tract prices. 

“From the facts stated,’ retorts 
Justice McReynolds, speaking for a 
unanimous court, “it appears plainly 
enough that 113 cars of coal belonging 
to defendant in error were seized by the 
United States while upon the lines of 
carriers under their control and there- 
after appropriated and used in the op- 
eration of such roads. The taking was 
for a public use. The incantation pro- 
nounced at the time is not of controlling 
importance; our primary concern is 
with the accomplishment. As an- 
nounced in United States vs. New River 
Collieries Co., 262 U. S. 341,343,344, 
‘where private property is taken for 
public use, and there is a market price 
prevailing at the time and place of tak- 
ing, that price is just compensation’ to 
which the owner is entitled. Also, ‘the 
ascertainment of compensation is a 
judicial function, and no power exists 
in any other department of the govern- 
ment to declare what the compensation 
shall be or to prescribe any binding rule 
in that regard.’ ” 





U. S. Fuel Imports in January 
(In Gross Tons) 
Jan., 1924 Jan., 1925 


Anthracite ass decree oh hele 8,228 12,234 
Bituminouse cede aes ose 43,751 39,598 
rom: 
United: Kingdoms... ../.-2 3,675 1,516 
Canadad..ciitc tats St aatisia- 37,854 38,077 
Other countries facies 2,222 5 
OKGs nota wert ea ae ire ae 7,979 6,266 
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M.K.T. Turns 24 Engines 
From Oil to Coal 


The advance in the price of 
fuel oil since Jan. 1 and the rela- 
tively low price of coal has re- 
sulted in the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas R.R. resuming the use of 
coal as a fuel on its Sedalia di- 
vision. -Twenty-four oil-burning 
engines are to be converted into 
coal burners. About 160 miles of 
main-line track is affected. The 
Sedalia division embraces the ter- 
ritory between New Franklin, 





Mo., and Parsons, Kan. 

Recent contracts for fuel oil 
assure an adequate supply for 
the major lines during the next 
two years. 











Coal Resumes Long Hauls on 
Mississippi River 

Long hauls on the Mississippi River 
evidently are resuming in the coal 
traffic. The steam towboat C. F. Rich- 
ardson, of the West Kentucky Coal Co., 
came into Cairo, Ill., last week with 
thirty barges of coal from New Orleans, 
and picked up five barges of grain 
which were going South. The Richard- 
son is the largest towing unit on the 
Ohio River today, and operates from 
Paducah to Memphis and Southern 
points, smaller boats bringing barges 
from the company’s loading station at 
Caseyville, Ky., near Sturgis and 
Wheatcroft, and making up the big 
tows in the larger river at Paducah. 

It is interesting to note that the West 
Kentucky Coal] Co. is making this long 
haul. Some years ago the company 
took heavy losses in the lower Missis- 
sippi River, one of its steamers losing 
a big tow when a tropical storm almost 
sunk the steamer with the tow. The com- 
pany for a time became lukewarm on 
the long haul to New Orleans and aban- 
doned some of its Southern business for 
a time. There is a good market at 
New Orleans, however, and the long 
haul by water can be made profitably 
barring accidents. 

Storm losses in the lower Mississippi 
were largely responsible for the aban- 
donment of the Pittsburgh-to-New Or- 
leans river haul by the old Pittsburgh 
combine, which sold most of its boats 
over the past ten years and abandoned 
the long-haul business. On one occa- 
sion the Sprague, largest of all tow- 
boats that ever operated on the Ohio, 
lost about fifty barges and coal boats 
when a tropical storm caught her in the 
lower Mississippi, where the land is low 
and level, and the wind gets up a high 
velocity. 

A few big losses of that kind result 
in killing off profits on a very large 
tonnage. However, the days of the old 
style, knocked together coal boats are 
gone, and they have been replaced with 
barges of a more substantial type. 





Expenses for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Alaska R.R. during the 
next fiscal year will be $2,605,000. it is 
estimated. The revenues will be 
$1,000,000. The deficit for the current 
fiscal year will be $1,500,000. 
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Coal River Row Not Settled; 
Meeting Postponed 


A conference to discuss wage con- 
troversies between the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co., owned by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Engineers, and the United 
Mine Workers, opened at Charleston, 
W. Va., March 4, but was adjourned 
until a later date, due to the absence 
of J. T. Dunnigan, president of the 
Coal River company. 

The convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at El Paso appointed 
a committee composed of Frank Morri- 
son, Ryan (president car repairman’s 
union) and Noonan (president elec- 
tricians’ union) to meet with repre- 
sentatives:of both sides and try to effect 
a settlement. This meeting took place 
in Washington, Feb. 18, where the 
United Mine Workers group consisted 
of President Lewis, Vice-President 
Murray, Secretary Kennedy and Percy 
Tetlow, president of district 17. The 
Coal River group consisted of Stone, 
Dunnigan, G. G. Hoffman, sales man- 
ager; Charles Glass, a director, and Z. 
Sutten, payroll auditor. 

At the suggestion of the A. F. of L. 
committee and with the approval of 
both parties to the controversy a sub- 
committee was authorized by Stone and 
Lewis to thrash out the matter and try 
to come to an agreement and report 
to the A. F. of L. Those on the sub- 
committee are Thompson (new secre- 
tary of district 17) and Percy Tetlow, 
for the United Mine Workers, and 
Dunnigan and Hoffman for the Coal 
River company. This sub-committee 
was to have met last Wednesday in 
Charleston, but with Dunnigan unable 
to be present, nothing could be done. 
It is hoped that another meeting will 
be held soon and an agreement ar- 
ranged. 


Bill Repealing Hard-Coal Tax 
Recommitted “for Study” 


The Huber bill repealing the anthra- 
cite tax law, presented in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, has been reported 
out affirmatively by the House Mines 
Committee. and is now back in the 
Ways and Means Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Mines Committee favor the 
passage of the bill and the anthracite 
county members of the Legislature also 
are in favor of the measure. However, 
no means has been provided for making 
up the $6,000,000 or more a year the 
tax yields’ to the State Treasury, and 
as the Ways and Means Committee 
must attend to the revenue that the 
Appropriations Committee intends ap- 
propriating, the bill was recommitted 
“for study.” 

The motion to recommit was made by 
Representative Sterling, of Philadel- 
phia. Representative Conrad Miller, 
Luzerne, opposed the motion in behalf 
of the hard-coal district members, who 
believe that the bill has disappared for 
the session. 

Two bills amending the appropria- 
tion act of 1923 have been introduced 
by Representative Joseph B. Hender- 
son, of Fayette County.. The bills are 
for the purpose of making up a 
shortage that existed when Governor 
Pinchot reduced the Department of 
Mines appropriation two years ago. 
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Alberta Operators to End 


Union Agreement 

The Western .Canada Coal 
Operators Association at a meet- 
ing at Calgary on March 4 
decided to give notice on March 
31 to the United Mine Workers 
that their present agreement 
would be terminated on Sept. 30. 
Since the resumption of opera- 
tions in October the coal-mining 
industry of Alberta has been 
badly hit, many of the mines 
working only one or two days a 
week. It is stated that the pres- 
ent cost of production in union 
mines is largely responsible for 
pee great falling off in business. 






























One provides for $552,500 for the 
salaries for coal-mine inspectors in- 
stead of the $492,700 appropriated in 
1923. This bill, if passed, would make 
possible the payment in full of the 
salaries of the inspectors who had to 
serve a month without pay during the 
past biennium. The other bill trans- 
fers $4,000 appropriated to the De- 
partment of Mines in 1923 for the pay- 
ment of salaries of the Anthracite 
Mine Inspectors Examining Board to 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
which directs the examining board. 

Four of the Heffran bills, relating to 
the health and safety of miners, have 
been reported out by the House Mines 
Committee with affirmative recom- 
mendations during the past week. 
These bills relate specifically to the use 
of storage-battery locomotives in gase- 
ous mines if it is practicable to inclose 
all electrical parts in flame- and ex- 
plosive-proof casings, to the require- 
ment of five years’ experience for mine 
foremen in bituminous mines, to defini- 
tions relative to damp conditions in 
mines and the use of electric lamps and 
also to the exchange of maps where one 
mine is working under another and both 
are owned by different operators. 


N. C. A. Meeting to Be Held 
In Chicago, June 17-19 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
National Coal Association will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 17, 18 and 19, according to an 
announcement Feb. 25, by Ezra Van 
Horn, of Cleveland, chairman of the 
special committee in charge of the 
program. Reports from all fields in- 
dicate there will be a large attendance. 

Meetings will be confined to fore- 
noon sessions, commencing at 10:30 
o’clock, June 17, and at 9 o’clock on 
the 18th and 19th, with adjournment 
at 1 o’clock. A banquet will be the 
feature on Wednesday evening, June 
18. Philip Gee, of the British Oper- 
ators’ Association, probably will be the 
only speaker from outside the bitumi- 
nous industry of this country. Several 
hourly periods will be devoted to the 
general discussion of questions of vital 
interest to the industry, introduced in 
each instance by an opening statement 
of ten minutes by an operator espe- 
cially well qualified to speak on the 
subject to be discussed. 
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A. M. C. Coal Sessions 
And Equipment Show at 
Cincinnati, May 25-29 


The annual meeting of coal mine of- 
ficials to discuss practical operating 
problems will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 25 to 29, 1925, under the 
auspices of the American Mining Con- 
gress. The National Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment will be 
staged simultaneously and both the 
discussion conferences and the exposi- 
tion will be held in the Music Hall ex- 
position building. The sessions through- 
out the week will be devoted entirely 
to practical problems connected with 
the efficient handling of mechanical 
equipment in coal mines. 

In order to cover effectively the 
topics of vital interest to companies in 
the different fields a program commit- 
tee consisting of operating officials 
from different districts has been formed 
to work out a program that will em- 
brace problems and discussions of im- 
portance to operating men. Included 
in this committee are R. L. Kingsland, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Van Lear, Ky.; 
W. L. Affelder, Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. R. Beisal, 
Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; W. A. Bishop, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Pocahontas, Va.; C. M. Means, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. F. Osler, Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; E. L. Thrower, W. H. War- 
ner Co., Cleveland, Ohio.; Abner Luns- 
ford, Fordson Coal Co., Twin Branch, 
W. Va.; Lee Long, Clinchfield Coal Co., 
Dante, Va.; W. G. Duncan, Jr., Duncan 
Coal Co., Greenville, Ky.; T. T. Brew- 
ster, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and a number of other 
representative operating men. 

The program of discussions will be 
similar in general character to those of 
a year ago. There will be no set 
speeches, but representative operating 
men from different districts will make 
informal presentations of important 
problems, which will be followed by 
informal discussions on the floor. 

Every operating official interested in 
cutting costs in coal operation will find 
it well worth while to be in Cincinnati 
during the week of May 25 to 29, to 
participate in the discussions and in the 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. Names 
New Officials 


T. M. Dodson, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been appointed vice-president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. to suc- 
ceed John A. Donaldson, who re- 
signed last week. J. M. Arm- 


strong, general manager of mines, 


also resigned, and Arthur Neale 
has been promoted to that position 
from assistant manager of mines. 
R. Y. Williams has been added to 
the engineering staff. No formal 
announcement has been made by 
the company but it is reliably re- 
ported that no other changes in the 
officers of the company are con- 
templated. 














inspection of the displays at the 
exposition. 

Many special entertainment features 
are being worked out. The Cincinnati 
“Reds” are at home during the week 
and the various hotels have completed 
arrangements to provide for the com- 


fort of the delegates. 


New Plant Started at Scene of 
Mine Fire in Ohio 


Work has been started on a new 
plant and tipple at the Middle States 
Coal Co.’s Mine No. 24, near Jackson- 
ville, Ohio. This mine was being oper- 
ated with Joy loading machines by The 
Twenty-four Mining Co. when the plant 
was dynamited and burned last No- 
vember. Enemies of the loading ma- 
chine are blamed for the deed. The 
Twenty-four Mining Co. is a co-opera- 
tive organization in which many of the 
employees are stockholders. 

The new tipple, which will contain 
Morrow equipment, is designed for a 
mechanical mine. The coal will be car- 
ried up the slope out of the mine on a 
200-ft. apron conveyor and then run 
over a 50-ft. picking table before pass- 
ing. over the shaker screens. The lump 
and egg sizes will be picked again on 
the loading booms. In the mine,. at 
the bottom of the slope, special ar- 
rangements are being made to provide 
quick dumping of the cars. 





About to Replace Plant Destroyed by Fire 


New tipple and blacksmith shop are to be built at Mine No. 24, near Jacksonville, 
Ohio, leased by the Middle States Coal Co. to the Twenty-Four Mining Co. 
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Nova Scotia Miners Quit, 
Charging Lockout Exists; 
Mine Officials Man Pumps 


Charging that a lockout exists at ten 
collieries of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation in Cape Breton, N. S., 
officials of District 26, United Mine 
Workers, notified the company and the 
Premier of Nova Scotia on March 5 
that work would cease at 11 p.m., 
March 6 at all collieries, shops and 
piers of the corporation. 

This decision followed the refusal of 
J. E. McLurg, vice-president of the 
corporation, to restore the credit of 
miners at company stores. The demand 
of the men that operations be resumed 
on a four-day-week basis at three 
collieries also was refused. 

The possibility of government inter- 
vention was intimated by Premier E. 
H. Armstrong, who read to the House 
of Assembly at Halifax two telegrams 
exchanged by the Premier and R. M. 
Wolvin, president of the corporation. 
The Premier urged Mr. Wolvin not to 
“further pursue a course that is dis- 
turbing to the public and creating 
suffering” at the collieries. 

Reports from union headquarters on 
Saturday said that, in conformity with 
the strike order, miners throughout the 
field had left the pits, withdrawing all 
horses and maintenance men. Cape 
Breton, with 6,000 men idle, is the 
center of the strike area. The union 
has 12,000 members, and it was said 
that, counting those who had been idle 
because of colliery shutdowns, not a 
man was working Saturday. Officials 
of the mine were said to be manning 
the pumps. 

There were no reports of disorder 
and no indication that the government 
contemplated intervention. The strike 
instructions contained injunctions to the 
miners to preserve order. Whether the 
cessation of work ‘will be classed as a 
strike or a lockout will be decided by 
John L. Lewis, International president 
of the United Mine Workers. 

The parties of the Nova Scotia wage 
dispute have replied to the proposal 
of E. H. Armstrong, Provincial Premier, 
for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission of inquiry under specified con- 
ditions. Vice-president J. E. McLurg 
stated that the corporation was willing 
to abide by the decision of the com- 
mission provided the miners would 
agree to do the same. J. W. McLeod, 
president of District No. 26, said that 
while the miners would place no ob- 
stacle in the way of the fullest and 
most searching inquiry, they were with- 
out authority and without inclination 
in advance to‘ accept the findings on 
wages of such a commission. 


The Rock Island R.R. recently placed 
orders for 1,600 box and coal cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. The 
Atchison has ordered 10,000 additional 
cars and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has placed contracts for 3,000 tons of 
rails. The Baltimore & Ohio is inquir- 
ing for 3,000 tons of rails. The Belt 
Railway has ordered 1,400 tons of rails 
and the Chicago & Western Indiana 
2,300 tons. The Southern Pacific has 
ordered 400 ballast cars. 
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Wage Cut in Kansas Causes 
Mines to Shut Down 


Two deep mines of the Sheridan Coal 
Co. in the northern part of Crawford 
County, Kansas, operated by the 
Eastern Coal Co. and the Capital Coal 
Co. under leases, shut down: March 2, 
after being cleaned up by the miners 
the preceding -Saturday. The com- 
panies had posted notices that they 
would return to the 1917 wage scale on 
March 1, but the men who were work- 
ing in these mines adopted resolutions 
that they would accept no terms other 
than the Jacksonville agreement. 

No other companies in the Kansas 
field have made any apparent move to 
deviate from the existing contract. One 
of the Sheridan leasing companies 
which announced a wage cut is a mem- 
ber of the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators Association and the 
other is an independent. The execu- 
tive board of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, has asserted that the organ- 
ization ‘will insist on strict observance 
of the Jacksonville agreement and has 
made public a telegram from Inter- 
national President John L. Lewis 
commending this stand. 





Some Indiana Mines Are 
Business Getters 


A report made available in Terre 
Haute, Ind., Feb. 15 showed that the 
mines along the E. I. & T. H. R.R., 
running south through the state from 
Terre Haute, shipped 17 per cent more 
eoal during January, 1925, than dur- 
ing the previous month. This is not 
only true of the shaft mines but of the 
strip mines as well. 

In order to compete with coal from 
outside the state several of the shaft 
mines at Petersburg and at points 
south of Petersburg are operating 
cutting and loading machines, very 
materially reducing the number of men 
and the cost per ton. 

The Hickory Grove Coal Co., south 

of Riley, Ind., which is a stripping op- 
eration owned by Rochester (N. NG) 
people, has operated almost continually 
since coal was first uncovered sixteen 
months ago. This operation, produc- 
ing 1,800 tons of coal daily, apparently 
finds no great difficulty in disposing of 
its output. 
. The new Patoka stripping operation, 
just opening at Gladstone, Ind., will 
have a potential capacity of 2,500 tons 
a day. This company operated a 
stripper at Rogers, Ind., for four years 
and has recently moved its machinery 
to the new location at Gladstone. This 
property is owned by Indianapolis 
people, who have been very successful 
in operating stripping mines. 

The Enos stripping operation, south 
of Oakland City, owned by Cleveland 
(Ohio) people who also operate very 
extensively in Ohio, have recently added 
a third unit to their equipment, giv- 
ing them a potential daily capacity of 
125 cars, or 6,000 tons, probably the 
heaviest producer in the state now. 

; The Pike County Collieries Corpora- 
tion, owned by Danville (Ill.) and In- 
dianapolis people, recently opened up 
five miles southeast of Oakland City 
on the Gray-Williams tract, has a 
capacity of 4,000 tons per day and 
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Two More Coal-Loading 
Champions Appear 


Robert Kirby and William Rice, 
two machine runners at the 
mines of the C. H. Mead Coal Co. 
at East Gulf, are the latest 
claimants of the _ coal-loading 
championship of southern West 
Virginia. In January they cut 
10,400 tons of coal, working 184 





hours and making twenty-three 


8-hour shifts. The coal in which 
they worked had an average thick- 
ness of 48 in. and the machine 
utilized was the low vein type for 
short walls. The machine itself 
was in the shop only one hour 
for repair purposes. The miners 
cut the coal on contract. Their 
pay averaged $22.22 each per day 
for the month. 








has lost very few days since opening 
up six months ago. In fact all the 
strip mines on the E. I. & T. H. have 
had a steady run for the past six 
months. 

The mines of the Pike County Coal 
Corp. at Petersburg, both shaft op- 
erations, one of which has been operat- 
ing with loading machines, have shown 
a steady increase in output with almost 
straight running time. The same is 
true of the Neal Coal Co. mine at Hos- 
mer, Ind. 

The General Fuel Corporation mines 
at Somerville continue to show a 
marked increase in capacity and an 
ability to dispose of the increased ton- 
nage. The Francisco Co.’s mine No. 2 
has continued to operate steadily for 
the past six months and has gradually 
increased its output so that it now 
ranks with General Fuel, Pike County 
McClellan Coal Co. and the Neal Coal 
Co. mine as a heavy producing shaft 
mine. 


Railroads Must Furnish Cars 
On Own Lines 





Railroads subject to the Interstate 
Commerce act are charged with the 
duty of furnishing cars for transport- 
ing traffic originating on their lines, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruled March 6 in the case of the United 
Collieries against the Southern Ry. and 
the Interstate R.R. 

The commission held further that a 
carrier’s obligation to furnish ears for 
shipments of traffic from points on its 
lines to points on the lines of its con- 
nections is joint with the latter and 
that arrangements between them 
whereby one carrier undertakes to fur- 
nish cars that are largely incumbent 
on the other to furnish does not relieve 
the latter of its obligation. 

The Interstate R.R., the commission 
said, is not a dependent connection of 
the Southern for the supply of coal 
cars for mines served by it. The United 
Collieries is a corporation engaged in 
coal mining in the St. Charles district 
in Lee County, Virginia. The effect of 
the decision is that the Interstate R.R. 
must exert itself to provide coal cars 
for the mines on its rails and not rely 
on the Southern or other roads for car 
supply. 
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Intra-Union Strife Disturbs 
Oklahoma and Arkansas 


A factional fight threatens demoral- 
ization to District 21 (Oklahoma and 
Arkansas), United Mine Workers, as 
a result of a run-off election on Feb. 
10. At the election in December no 
ticket received a majority. In the run- 
off, unofficial returns gave a majority 
variously estimated at from 1,000 to 
1,800 to William Dalrymple, of Mc- 
Alester, Okla., for president over 
Andrew McGarry, Tahona, Okla., the 
present president and a candidate for 
re-election. No official returns have 
been announced and McGarry con- 
tinues in office. 

The rumor has spread through the 
Dalrymple camp that the McGarry 
faction intends to hold office by force 
if necessary, and there have been 
bellicose threats of reprisal. Religion 
and the Ku Klux Klan, which is strong 
in the two states, have dipped in their 
paddles and further stirred the already 
scrambled mess of district labor politics. 
McGarry is a Catholic, and Dalrymple, 
while not known to be a Klansman, is 
said to have Klan support. Each fac- 
tion accused its rival of opposing it 
for religious reasons. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the union’s losses in recent months 
to open-shop and co-operative mines. 





Open - Light Drive in Utah 
Hits a Snag 


The first definite movement to get 
the Utah mining code weakened to 
permit the use of open-flame lamps in 
specified mines has failed. The Union 
Carbide Sales Co. withdrew its appli- 
cation for a hearing on the point and 
was not represented when the State 
Industrial Commission held a public 
hearing Feb. 26 in Salt Lake City. The 
hearing proceeded, however, as a mat- 
ter of record and several witnesses 
against the use of open-flame lamps 
were heard, including George S. Rice, 
chief mining engineer for the Bureau 
of Mines; J. W. Paul, in charge of coal- 
mine investigations for the bureau, and 
B. W. Dyer, district engineer for the 
bureau in Utah. 

A movement against the 100-per cent- 
electric-lamp clause in the Utah mine 
safety code has been growing among 
certain operators of that state for sev- 
eral months. Some have contended that 
certain mines of Utah are not suffi- 
ciently gaseous to warrant the expense 
of maintaining permissible electric cap- 
lamp outfits for all miners. These 
operators encouraged the Union Car- 
bide Sales Co., whose business is dam- 
aged by electric cap lamps, to send two 
men into the Utah mining fields re- 
cently to make an investigation. The 
results of their investigation were ex- 
pected to appear in the hearing of the 
26th, but nothing was presented. 

The question before the commission 
was whether open-flame lamps consti- 
tute a hazard in non-gaseous mines and, 
if they do not constitute a hazard, 
whether the mine safety code should be 
modified to permit their use in such 
mines as the state mine inspector might 
designate. The commission has not 
made its decision but all the evidence 
was against open-flame lamps. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Electrical Oven Bakes Armatures After 
They Are Coated with Insulation 


Entire Armature Should Be Immersed Up to 


Commutator as W 
Coils — Temperature 


Liquid insulation, properly applied 
and baked on, does much to prolong 
the life and increase the efficiency 
of many kinds of electrical equip- 
ment. Take the direct-current mo- 
tor as an example. Not only should 
the separate coils be dipped in in- 
sulating compound and baked, but 
the entire armature should be sim- 
ilarly treated. Unfortunately few 
mine repair shops are equipped to 
do this kind of work. 

In the accompanying illustration 
may be seen an electrical baking 
oven that has been constructed in 
the repair shops of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va. 
This oven measures 8 ft., 6 in. 
square inside and is 6 ft., 6 in. high. 
It has firebrick walls 8 in. thick lined 
with 1 in. of cork insulation. The 
top is of sheet iron also provided 
with the same thickness of cork and 
covered with one layer of brick, laid 
edgewise on the outside. 


OVEN WELL VENTILATED 


- In the center of the top is an 8-in. 

round ventilation\hole. Three holes 
employed for a similar purpose and 
each 6 in. square are-placed in each 
side wall. The rising and falling 
door likewise has an 8x10 in. hole 
at its bottom edge. This can be 
closed with a plate if necessary. 
Each door guide consists of two 
23x24-in. angles set facing each 
other sufficiently far apart to permit 
easy sliding of the door plate which 
is 4.in. thick and 273 in. wide. 

This door is counterweighted and 
consequently can be raised or lowered 
easily. At a suitable height it is 
fitted with a peep or inspection hole 
about 22 in. in diameter. The heat- 
ing equipment is of General Electric 
Co.’s manufacture and the elements 


ell as the Separate 
Control Provided 


or grids are 3-in. sections, delta- 
connected for 440-volt current. They 
have a rating of 19 kw. A Tycos 
temperature control regulates the 
heat, and the temperature main- 
tained can be varied from 200 to 
300 deg. F. 

This oven is used for drying out 
and baking armatures, armature and 
field coils and other electrical parts 
and apparatus. In treating such 
parts as armatures after they have 
been rewound, all finished parts 
such as shaft ends, pinion seats and 
the like are first taped to protect 
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them from the insulating liquid. 
The entire armature is then im- 
mersed in a tank of insulating com- 
pound as far as the commutator 
riser. This compound tank is sunk 
in the shop floor, and in the accom- 
panying illustration may be seen 
under the armature suspended from 
the trolley. 


ARMATURE DRAINS HALF Hour 


After dipping, the armature is 
lifted out of the tank and tilted 
slightly so that all extraneous or un- 
necessary insulating varnish will 
run out of the coils and other parts 
and drip back into the tank. This 
draining usually requires about 30 
minutes. 

After the extraneous insulating 
varnish has been thus drained off 
the armature is run into the oven 
and baked. After being subjected: 





An Armature That Has Been Dipped and Is Ready to Be Baked 


After rewinding, this armature was dipped in the tank of insulating varnish sunk in 
the floor in the left foreground. After hanging and draining for a suitable time it is 


now ready to be run into the oven where it will be baked for several hours. 


The ap- 


paratus that automatically controls the intensity or degree of heat is mounted on the 
board attached to the right-hand oven wall. 
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to the heat of the oven for 12 to 
16 hr. and the removal of the pro- 
tective tape from their shaft ends 
such armatures as are of the open 
type are ready for use. Hooded 
types, on the other hand, must be 
banded and hooded after baking. 
They are then brush-treated with 
an air-drying insulating varnish. 
Dipping and baking in the manner 
just described renders an armature 
practically moisture-proof. Black 
plastic insulating varnish is nor- 
mally used when treating complete 
armatures. For treating individual 
coils an amber varnish is employed. 
After dipping in this material such 
coils are hung on insulated hooks 
fastened to the side walls of the 
oven and baked in the same manner 
as the completed armatures except 
that only about 8 hr. of heat appli- 
cation is necessary. Field coils on 
the other hand are sometimes baked 
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from 38 to 4 days or from 36 to 
48 hr. In such a case as well as 
with armatures and armature coils 
the baking may be performed in 
several heats none of which exceed 
from 8 to 9 hr. in duration. Cur- 
rent is always shut off from this 
oven at night. 

There is little question concerning 
the advantages derived from the use. 
of liquid insulation baked onto elec- 
trical-machine parts or elements. 
The atmosphere of the mines is 
always damp, and if an electrical 
device of any kind is used under- 
ground without its coils and other 
parts being damp-proofed it will 
operate at a serious disadvantage. 
This oven, by the quality of the work 
it delivers, demonstrates that expen- 
sive special equipment for baking 
insulation is unnecessary in order 
to make its advantages available to 
the coal-mine electrical repair shop. 





Traveling Crane Without 
Usual Overhead Track 


Gantry cranes, which are dis- 
tinguished from ordinary bridge 
cranes by the track being on, or near 
the ground, rather than overhead, 
are seldom used around coal mines 
and in no industry are they com- 
monly employed inside a building. 
The illustration shows the gantry 
crane which is part of the equipment 
in the repair shop at No. 6 mine of 
the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., Raleigh, 
W. Va. The legs or pedestals sup- 
porting the bridge of this crane were 
cast in the coal company’s local foun- 
dry. These pedestals are of liberal 





Gantry Crane in Mine Repair Shop 
As a rule, gantry cranes are used only on 


long runways outside of buildings. This 
type of crane has the advantage that with 
it no overhead track has to be supported by 
the wall. 


weight, and the design of the gusset 
bracing is such as to make the crane 
quite rigid. 

The bridge on which the trolley 
operates is made up of two channels 
about 25 ft. in length, this being the 
approximate width of the building. 
The use of a gantry, which permits 
the track to be laid on the floor, 
greatly simplifies the installation of a 
crane in any building which has been 
erected without provision for crane 
equipment. However, the fact that 
this type requires a clear space along 
the wall, would in some cases be a 
disadvantage as it would prohibit the 
use of shelves or cupboards. 


Portable Keyseater Is 
Mounted on Stand 


At most of the smaller mines 
keyseats continue to be cut with a 
hammer and chisel when repairs are 
being made to equipment. This 
method is expensive because of the 
tedious labor of the job and gen- 
eraly results in a poor fit which 
means that after a comparatively 
short time the work must be re- 
peated. Even at: the larger mines 
which are equipped with up-to-date 
machine shops, it is common practice 
to cut a keyseat by hand because of 
the difficulty and expense of dis- 
mantling and transporting a heavy 
shaft to the shop. 

For a number of years portable 
key-seating machines have been on 
the market which are designed 
primarily for use in repairing 
equipment which is so constructed 
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Better Than a Chisel 


A heavy wooden stand was built for this 
portable keyseater, so that when not in use 
out on a field job it serves as a stationary 
machine in the shop. 


or located as to be difficult to send 
to a shop. The picture here repro- 
duced was taken in the machine 
shop of the Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., at Stanaford, W. Va., 
and shows a portable key - seating 
machine mounted on a wooden stand 
or horse. The shaft, which is being 
keyseated, is clamped in the machine, 
rather than the machine being 
clamped onto the shaft, as would be 
the case if the keyseater were being 
used out on the job, as originally 
intended. 


UsE IN SHOP OR FIELD 


By such an arrangement the ma- 
chine is converted to a satisfactory 
outfit for use in a small shop which 
is not otherwise equipped for key- 
seating, and at the same time it 
serves as a portable outfit, for in a 
few minutes it can be removed from 
the stand and is ready to be taken 
out on a field job. Those who have 
been using this machine believe that 


it has saved several times over its 


original cost of approximately $50. 
It might be explained that the shop, 
where this keyseater was in service 
is now equipped with a slotter which 
can be used for the same work. 
However, the portable machine is 
still in favor. An assortment of 
milling cutters are furnished with 
these portable keyseaters which 
make it possible to cut any of the 
standard sizes. This type of ma- 
chine is so compact that it has been 
used to cut new gear keyways in 
mine locomotive axles, without the 
wheels being removed. 
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Production 


And the Market 


Soft-Coal Market Dull and Oversupplied 
Despite Steady Decline in Output 


The bituminous coal market in general is dominated 
by a halting tendency, so much so that despite the fact 
that production has been tumbling steadily since early 
in January most centers suffer from oversupply. With 
the exception of a few brisk spells in the Middle West 
the weather has not been helpful to the distressed 
producer. Contracting is slow with the course of prices 
in the spot market uncertain. Business in domestic 
coals has been on a quite modest plane in Midwest 
markets throughout the last week, steam grades being 
in comparatively strong demand, however. The bright- 
est spot, perhaps, is at the Head of the Lakes, where 
zero temperatures have instilled real strength into the 
market. At Milwaukee and the Twin Cities the cold 
wave was less severe and the pickup didn’t last long. 
Trade in Utah is quieter than for many months; the 
bottom seems to have dropped out and mines are being 
closed down, working time having fallen off to an aver- 
age of two days a week. Sporadic cold waves in the 
Southwest have created a spasmodic retail market, but 
with little effect on the wholesale trade. 


Kentucky Has Oversupply 

Conditions are no better in Kentucky, a slight im- 
provement in demand for both steam and prepared sizes 
incident to a few cold days having been insufficient to 
clear tracks of “no bills.” So much of this fuel is 
being sold that distress prices rule the market. Output 
of all classes of West Virginia high- and low-volatile 
coal is declining, smokeless feeling the effect of the 
dullness almost as much as high-volatile. The general 
slowing down of production in southeastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia is tending to alleviate the clogged 
condition at Cincinnati, where “no bills” are somewhat 
less numerous—not because of improved demand but 
because they have been shunted further on for others 
to worry about. Buying is at a low ebb at Columbus 


and no sign of improvement is in sight. Business at 
Cleveland is slower than at any time in months. Buffalo 
is hopeful but not oversanguine for March. 

The New England market is rather ragged as to 
prices, for, though several smokeless agencies maintain 
the top price for navy standard grades, others with 
accumulations are quoting below that level. Then too 
there is little strength to demand, as consumers show a 
disposition to wait until conditions are more settled. 
At New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore the trade is 
practically at rock bottom and the outlook is gloomy. 
Commercial and industrial demand at Birmingham are 
fairly good, but there is scarcely any call for domestic. 


Hard-Coal Trade Slow; Prices Weak 

Trade in anthracite has developed into a weather 
proposition pure and simple, demand as a rule being 
so quiet that in some instances sales are being made 
subject to April prices and billing. Independent prices 
have slipped considerably and many mines are idle 
because of lack of orders. Chestnut and stove have the 
call though there are a fair number of orders for egg. 
Pea is sluggish and steam sizes move only moderately 
well with prices easy. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
March 9 stood at 167, the corresponding price for, which 
is $2.02, compared with 169 and $2.04 the week before. 

Dumping of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended March 5 totaled 403,712 net tons, 
compared with 418,327 tons in the previous week. 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended Feb. 
28, according to the Geological Survey, again receded, 
the output for the week being estimated at 8,831,000 
net tons. This compares with 9,464,000 tons in the 
preceding week, as shown by revised figures. Anthra- 
cite output in the week ended Feb. 28 was 1,605,000 net 
tons, compared with 1,838,000 tons the week before. 
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Estimates of Production 


(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1923-1924 
11,528,000 
10,697,000 
11,061,000 8,831,000 
ni 1,844,000 1,497,000 

. 519,229,000 433,278,000 
1,856,000 1,544,000 


1924-1925 
Pepal4 se) Aes eee. 9,758,000 
q é 9,464,000 
Feb. 28 (b) 
Daily average. 
Coal yr. to date (c).. 
Daily av. to date...... 





He 
all 





ANTHRACITE 


1,900,000 

Rt 655, 000 

: 1,866,000 

Coal yr. to date....... 83,729,000 
COKE 

277,000 

319,000 


Sat 
Feb. 
C Yal. yr. to date (c)..... 2,339,000 =—2, 225, 000 
(a) Revised since last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Steam Still Lively 


Trade in all domestic coals in the Middle West was 
modest during the .week. The fore part of the week saw 
some brisk weather, which helped to keep a little high- 


grade dump and egg on the move, but the last few days — 


reduced this demand to a rather low point. Prices on 
Illinois domestic coals, however, did not sag noticeably. 
Franklin County lump continues to bring $3.25 in: most 
deals; central Illinois $2.75@$8, Indiana Fourth Vein the 
same price and Fifth Vein 25c. to 35c. less. 

Steam coal continues in strong demand, however. South- 
ern Illinois best grade 2-in. screenings is making a brave 
try for more than $2 but little of it has passed that mark. 
More soft weather is expected to boost the circular on this 
coal to $2.25. Central Illinois screenings are strong at 
$1.80 and have sold up to $2. 

Not a great volume of Eastern coal is moving into the 
Midwest right now, and that which does is taking nig- 
gardly prices. Contracting is practically nil. The trade 
looks forward to a general shutdown April 1 of more than 
half the mines now running in Illinois and Indiana. 

In the southern Illinois field a couple of days of a flurry, 
mostly for lump and screenings, is all there is to indicate 
that there was a cold snap. Lump moved freely, but very 
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little egg and nut. Screenings are running short, and sev- 
eral mines are holding back their screenings to take care 
of their contracts and are offering nothing on the open 
market. This is the condition that exists in the Carter- 
ville field. Indications are that screenings will be as high 
as mine run within the next sixty days. oe 

Many mines are closing down all over the southern 
Illinois field. Railroad tonnage is light and there is much 
discount among the miners. Strip mines seem to be doing 
fairly well and are putting out coal regardless of the price 
in some instances. Working time generally is from one to 
two days a week and four days a week in exceptional cases. 

In the Duquoin field there is little change from last week. 
Mines are getting one and two days a week and the only 
size moving is screenings, which is quoted at about $2. In 
the Mt. Olive district the movement of domestic coal was 
good for about two days. Steam egg and nut are not mov- 
ing, while screenings are in good demand and hard to get. 
Mines are working two and three days. Railroad tonnage 
is good. 

In the Standard field conditions are peculiar. Some mines 
seem to have a place for everything they produce and others 
are long on lump and are holding back screenings for con- 
tracts. Railroad tonnage is light and conditions are unsat- 
isfactory. Prices are at the cost of production or below it. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Mar.10 Feb.23 Mar.2 Mar.9 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925t 
Smokeless lump.........- Columbus.... $3.85 $3.85 $3.60 $3.50@$3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 155) STS SOS Seah 
Smokeless lump........-. Chicago..... 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.20 1.60 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati,...9 3.35) 3.75 3. 25 es Ue @as 0 

Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.40 1.85 2.00 2.00. 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.35 1.35 1.50@ 1.75 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston: 3... 4.70 4.45 4.30 4.25@ 4.40 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2,00 1.95 92.05 7 PlS75@) 2220 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.60 2.30 2.25 2.10@ 2.50 
Somerset mine run....... Bostonis: ..). 2.20 2.10 2.05 1.90@ 2.35 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York.. 3.00. 2570" 2.65) a2eo0mes 6D 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.55@ 2.90 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... .... 2.25. °2.25. 2510@) 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.30 2.20 2.20 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.55 1255 1.40@ 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.60 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1-40@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.05 .75 .75 .60@ .65 
W.Va. lumpee.e.n eee Cincinnati... 2.85 2.15 2.10 1.85@ 2.25 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam minerun,.. Cincinnati... 1.50 1.30 1.25 1.25@ 1.35 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... .90 -75 1.00 1.00@ 1.10 
Hocking lump.........-. Columbus,... 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.15 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.35 2.30 2.30 1.90@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.85 1.80 1,75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8screening.... Cleveland..... 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35@ 1.45 











Market Mar.10 Feb.23)‘Mar.2 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925" 1925 1925 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.25 $3.10 : : 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... oh 35 1% 35 ee es ee 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90@ 2°10 
Gentral, Ill. lump........ Chicago... . 2.85 2.85 2.85 2:75@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2,10. 2.207 42:20%2h15@.22. 25 
Central, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago... . . 1.60 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... 2.35 2.35 2.35 2:25@ 2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.90@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . 1.60 1.55 1.60 1.75@ 1.85 
Mt. Olive lump.......... 2;85:0°2.85-\ 2585. 23753100 
Mt. Olive minerun...... 2.50: «2.35 9235 eee 25(Gs 2.50 
Mt. Olive sereenings..... St. : 1.55 F750 fe tere 175 
Standard lump..-....... St. Louis 2.70 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis... .. 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... a) 1.25 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Weat Ky. blockf......<... Louisville.... 2.85 2.25 92.25 sate 95@uen0 
West Ky. mine run. . . Louisville... . 1.70 1.50 1435 1.25@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings.. Louisville 1.30 95 Ne camel eo lS 
West Ky. blockf..... Chicago..... 2.60) 2;35uueeas 2.00 | 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.4579 1g 35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.85 2.85 2.25 2.25@ 3.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
S.. E. dy. block #-2 2. aen bica roses 3.10 2.75 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1585: 1550) V750 le 25@ 1 75 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 3.00 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.75 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.05 . 80 .90 -90@ 1.10 
8. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2:75 2.25 2.35") 2 00@ 2 85 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .90 -80 1.05 1.00@ 1.25 
Kansas lump:. 3% 355.88" Kansas City.. 5.00 4.75 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.10 3.10 2.75@ 3.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
shown in heavy type; declines in ?talics, 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


+ Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Freight 


March 10, 1924 ————. 








— March 2, 1925 -_——_. March 9, 1925. 


Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

Broken qe ecesiec cp New \orkousccden se $2,345 (, Uiede tenes $8.00@$9.25) oe ster ees $8. 00@$9.25 "sa eee 8.00@$9.25 
Broken cseesecen et Philadelphia........ pt!) Bini. <5) | A eee ace 9:15 #4 2 eee . aE: * 

Pd AA Rue tach ace Now. York!) e. csr 2.34 $8. 00@ $8.50 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@$9.00 8.75@ 9.25 $8.25@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
Bewitas stosclpiote kena Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.25 8.80@ 9.25 
Hag. eee Chicago*# See, 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stovest.nr eure New York-.7.0oct 2.34 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 
Stoves hitshes wate Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 9.40@ 10.40 9.15@ 9.50 9.35@ 9.90 9.15@ 9.50 
Stévest- eee ieee Chicago*s ('.2,.), <1 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 Sie 8.65 
Chestnut......++..6-- Now Yorke. o ee 2.34 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.40 8.50@ 9.25 8.7 @ 9:40 
Chestntttcn.eoeer Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 9.40@ 10.30 9.25@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.80 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestniiteer nie Chicago*n eer 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
POa..\ Pancras New: York. ........ 2e22 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 . 5.50@ 6.00 , 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
Poay ns th sat uaa Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 5.25@ 6.00 6.00 5.00@ 5.%5 6.00 | 
Peat soueie treats Chicago™®.4 22 sas 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... 2.2% 2.00@ 2.75 3.50 : 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No 1..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 3: 000 
Riceisin.. Serena Niew York.2.5,...1 2.22 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.80@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.80@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Rice Se. 2 ue ee ate Philadglphia........ 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.70@ 2.25 2.25 1.70@ 2.25 yews) 
Barloysvies.citene, eee New y orkienus ere yhoo) 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley nat eee tee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye..:........- New York..:....... 2.22 1.60 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. fAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B, Mines 


1925 1924 
March9 March 2 Feb. 23 March 10 
SRS RE eet sin ec ccs terete shes 167 169 168 181 
Weighted average price $2.02 $2.04 $2.03 $2.18 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke ; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





At St. Louis a few days of real seasonable weather caused 
March to come in with lots of domestic business in small 
quantities and principally for the cheaper grades. There 
was some high grade moving, however, but not in any vol- 
ume. Country domestic also is unusually good for the 
middle and cheaper grades, principally to restock, for some 
of the yards were cleaned out. Country steam is fairly 
good, everything considered, while carload in St. Louis is 
strong and wagonload fairly good. 


Kentucky Overproduces 


In Kentucky there has been no improvement in the situa- 
tion over the week and none is looked for. Cold weather 
from March 1 to 3 created a small demand for prepared 
sizes, and a little better demand for steam, but not enough 
to clear tracks of accumulated “no-bill”’ coal. The period 
of freezing temperatures was so short that it did very 
little good. 

Buyers are not placing orders for coal to be mined, stick- 
ing to rolling coal or coal on track. As a result there is 
so much of this sort of fuel offered that distress prices are 
making the market, and levels are not improving any. 

The best grades of western Kentucky 6-in. block, along 
with lump and egg, are being quoted at $1.75@$2, a few 
houses quoting higher, but buyers find plenty of fuel avail- 
able at these levels. Some mine-run as well as steam nut 
has been offered as low as $1.15 a ton, while screenings are 
around $1.15@$1.35. The situation in eastern Kentucky is 
about the same, lump and block selling at $2 a ton, or per- 
haps under, while top quotations for fine gas block range 
around $2. 50, and without much demand at any price. 
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Some operators are trying to price eastern Kentucky mine- 
run at $1.40@$1.75, but there is plenty offered at $1.25@ 
$1.50. Screenings are stiffer at 90c.@$1.10. 

Although Kentucky production has slumped approxi- 
mately 25 per cent during the past few weeks it is still too 
large for consumption. March always is a slow period, 
with many large industrials closing their year on March 
31 and buying in a small way, while contracts are also 
running out, which means open-market buying for a while. 
More mines are expected to close down and others to cur- 
tail production before long. 

Action of the West Kentucky Coal Co. in reducing wages 
in its St. Bernard mines on March 2 to the 1917 scale, 
instead of 20 per cent under the 1919 award, was said to be 
necessary to meet competition of the mines in the field 
which have gone non-union. This company has been put- 
ting out fairly high quotations, as it produces well prepared 
coal, but with the market in its present state production 
cost. had to be reduced. 


West Virginia Output Drops 


Cold weather in late February and early March was not 
sufficiently severe to stimulate demand for domestic coal. 
As a result output in West Virginia of all grades of high- 
and low-volatile coals continues to fall off, lethargy and 
low prices prevailing. The smokeless industry is feeling 
the effect of the dullness almost as much as high volatile, 
except that a larger proportion of smokeless is under con- 
tract, and not so large a source of supply. 

Although there is virtually no demand for Upper Potomac 
and western Maryland coals production continues on a 
somewhat larger scale than the average for last year, with 
Upper Potomac mines and plants on the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania leading. Prices are on a low level, Pool 9 
bringing $1.75@$1.85; Pool 10, $1.65@$1.75, and Pool ails 
$1.45 @$1.55. 

Output has been declining in Virginia since Feb. 21 owing 
to reduced contract shipments and a marked slump in the 
demand for domestic grades. Scarcely any spot coal is 
moving, but where such sales are made $1.60@$1.75 is the 
range on the best steam grades. Nut, pea and slack bring 
anywhere from 80c. to $1 a ton. 


Northwest Wants Rate Cuts 


Head-of-the-Lakes coal men and the trade generally are 
buzzing over the recommendation of the examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that rates on coal from 
the mines of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky to the lower lake docks be reduced from 
50c. to $1. If the recommendation is accepted it will put 
the Head-of-the-Lakes back on its feet as far as soft coal 
is concerned. Another reduction, this one of 10c. in lake 
boat rates, also is forecast. This looks like a surety, and 
while it will be only a drop in the bucket it will do much 
to help dock men. 

The market is strong. A cold wave, in which the mer- 
cury hit below the zero mark, helped demand wonderfully. 
Of course, buying now is for spot delivery, and there is 
no contracting. Hard coal also is moving fairly well, and 
the outlook is rosy. Shipments off the docks totaled 17,666 
cars for February as compared with 17,188 last February 
and 27,693 in January, 1925. 

A curious situation exists in hard coal. The demand for 
Pocahontas is still so strong that consumers are buying 
anthracite only when the supply of suitable soft coal is 
exhausted. This undoubtedly will lead to a curtailment of 
supply next season, as dock men will not bring up more 
than they can easily sell. This year, it is reported, not more 
than half as much hard coal went out from the docks as 
last year. 

All are watching Ford. He has bought another lake 
carrier, and his engineer who was at Duluth recently an- 
nounced that an important announcement would be made 
soon. It is expected that Ford will go into the general 
coal business on a large scale. 

At Minneapolis a little sharp weather coming in March 
was too late to do more than bolster up the retail trade 
a little. The winter season is over for all practical pur- 
poses. The price situation is unchanged. There is more 
or less distress coal from the south in the market, though 
the cold spell reduced it. Southern Illinois lump is steady 
at $3.25; central Illinois at $2.75; Indiana at $2.75; western 
Kentucky $2.25@$2.50. Dock prices remain as _ before, 
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$5.25 for Hocking lump and $5.75 for Youghiogheny lump. 
Hard coal is unchanged, but some sizes are running very 
low and a few concerns are not taking orders for one or 
more sizes. 

The demand for domestic sizes at Milwaukee was active 
during last week because of two or three nipping days, 
but the rush of orders has ceased with a rise in temper- 
ature and more springlike prospects. Dealers with docks 
report a steady and satisfactory demand from the indus- 
tries and say that they will have the docks clear by the 
time lake navigation reopens. There is no change in prices, 
which are firmly held. 


Western Markets Soften 


A series of cold waves, alternating at intervals of one 
or two days with mid-spring weather, has created a spas- 
modic retail market, but has had little effect on the whole- 
sale trade in the Southwest. Most yards are overstocked, 
and such as are not are ordering modestly to avoid carrying 
full bins through the summer. Consequently the market 
continues to soften. Kansas shovel lump coal is down to $4 
a ton, and some shaft coal is being quoted at the same 

rice. 
‘ The coal market in the Utah territory is quieter now 
than it has been in many months. The bottom seems to 
have dropped out of it. Mines are being closed down. 
Working time has been less than two days a week. Few 
orders are being received from any section of the territory 
served. The domestic market is especially dull, but in the 
industrial field coal is not being consumed on a scale that 
is encouraging. The metal industry is the best customer, as 
it has been for some time past. Prices continue firm. 
There has been no talk of reducing them, as is usual at 
this time of year. A decrease, however, is expected in the 
course of a month or two in order to encourage storage. 


Cincinnati Market Seesaws 


As one end of the list has dipped at Cincinnati the other 
end has gradually risen. Following a slackening in. the 
make of prepared coals bituminous slack has risen to the 
$1 mark and smokeless screenings to $1.50 for spot and 
$1.75 asked in some instances. The market seems to be 
in much better shape than for several weeks, not that there 
has been any great rush in placing orders, but in clear- 
ing up the clogged condition in every direction. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio kept to its orders against filling up the yards 
at Russell, Ky., and as a result the “no bills” went to 
Dayton, Toledo and Detroit, but this helped some even if it 
only shifted the scene of the crush. The general slowing 
down of mines in southeastern Kentucky and in West Vir- 
ginia also is having its effect. 

For the first time in months the price on Kentucky block 
has come down to practically the working basic price of 
West Virginia 4-in. lump. Egg goes begging and some 
wholesalers with close mine connections have been applying 
some of this on mine-run business. Two-inch is practically 
out of the market due to no demand and the fact that lake 
business will not start for some weeks yet. Mine-run, 
which has been a market barometer for some time, still 
languishes. 

The quoting of smokeless lump and egg through circulars 
around $3@$3.25 has militated against the hope that a 
$3.50 general price would be maintained for the month. 
Mine-run, however, holds firm at $2. Retail business has 
not changed. 

Little change has taken place in the Columbus market 
during the past week. Buying is at a low ebb and there 
are few signs that conditions will improve in the near 
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future. Buying on the part of retailers is restricted be- 
cause of fairly good stocks. Most of the coal going into 
yards comes from West Virginia and Kentucky, consisting 
of smokeless and splints. Hocking and Pomeroy grades 
are equally dull and only a small amount is being mined. 
Retail prices are irregular with cutting to clean up yards 
reported. Smokeless grades are selling around $7.50@$8; 
splints at $7@$7.50 and Ohio mined varieties at $6@$6.25. 
Other varieties are equally weak. 

Steam business also is quiet. Utilities and railroads are 
taking a fair tonnage, but general manufacturing plants 
are buying mostly from hand to mouth from distress offer- 
ings. There is some bidding on municipal business, but 
this is not sufficient to cause any stir in the market. 

Contracting is quieter than usual at this time due to the 
large amount of distress coal offered. Many contracts ex- 
piring April 1 will not be renewed promptly owing to the 
ease in buying on the open market. Contract prices will 
be about 25c. less than last year. Hocking mine run, 
formerly contracted at $1.65 to $1.90 will be quoted $1.40@ 
$1.65 and West Virginia grades will be equally reduced. 
Screenings will sell at $1@$1.25 on contracts if present. 
conditions maintain. 

Production in southern Ohio is estimated from 12 to 15 
per cent of capacity and a large part is railroad fuel. 


All Lines Weak at Cleveland 


Despite extreme dullness in the Cleveland market, slack 
and nut-and-slack spot prices have stiffened 5c. to 10c. 
per ton, lump orders being so low that screenings are 
searce. Otherwise the demand for both steam and domestic 
is weaker than in many months. 

Coal production in central Pennsylvania in February 
totaled 61,863 carloads, against 71,695 in January. The 
daily average was about 2,500 cars, as against 2,700 cars 
in January. The number of “no bills” has increased, so that 
there are now approximately 1,800 in the district. 

The coal trade at Buffalo promises some improvement 
this month over February, which was a very poor one. The 
weather was not cold enough to stimulate buying and the 
surplus alone was enough to keep the market dull. Business 
generally is not looking up as expected. There was too 
much boom spirit in the effort to get things moving. The 
foundation for a good start was not looked for and we 
must wait for something else to stir the business up. 
There is a good prospect of bituminous making a good 
advance on anthracite soon. In fact it is pretty well 
started now, with the use of smokeless coal and coke for 
house and school firing. This is in an effort to cut down 
the cost of fuel. Quotations are unchanged, though de- 
mand is duller than usual, at $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont 
lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine run and $1.25@$1.50 for slack; 
$2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump and $1.40@$1.60 for 
slack; $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine run. 


Weaker Tendencies in New England 


While several Pocahontas and New River agencies in 
New England are holding the $4.50 price for navy standard 
coals, others having accumulations are selling down to $4.25. 
The result is a somewhat ragged market as to price, with 
very little strength as to demand, and buyers prepared to 
wait until there are more indications of settling down. 
Today there are weaker tendencies observable than was the 
case even a week ago. 

On cars Boston, Providence and Portland the quotations 
vary as much as at Hampton Roads. The same interests . 
that are holding coal for the top price f.o.b. vessel have 
similarly marked prices for inland delivery and are waiting 
for the market to reach them. The range is $5.75@$6, but 
at the same time there are factors seeking orders at from 
$5.45 up. The textile situation, and indeed the prospects of 
other kinds of manufacturing, are not sufficiently improved 
to warrant much reliance upon them for increased demand, 
and the outlook for spring business can hardly be said to be 
very favorable. If through individual agreements numbers 
of operations in central Pennsylvania are permitted to 
resume on anything like a normal basis there will be plenty 
of coal offering the New England purchaser. 

All-rail there are few developments of interest. Prices 
drag along very much as they have for the past year, the 
operators having cut the selling figure as near as they dared 
to the actual cost of mining. To hold their staple trade 
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producers of high- grade coals are facing another discourag- 
ing season; it remains to be seen how many more will fall 
‘by the wayside. At the Philadelphia and New York piers 
the tonnage being dumped is very light indeed. 


Business Hits Bottom at New York 


Bituminous coal business at New York may be said to 
be on the rocks. Buying is at bottom and there is consider- 
able. pessimism. Although there is little talk regarding 
‘contracts it is believed considerable business still remains 
‘uncovered as buyers and consumers can see no good rea- 
‘son for signing on the dotted line at this time. 

The market remains steady because of the heavy drop in 
production and the report that more closing of mines is 
‘contemplated. Consumers are watching closely the out- 
come of the wage conference scheduled to take place in 
Cleveland. They are hopeful that some good may come out 
of it. Prices continue on about last week’s level. It is said 
that some sales have been made at below the minimum 
figures quoted. 

The tone of the Philadelphia market is weak and uncer- 
tain. Spot buying by industrials has petered out and 
‘domestic business has fallen away to almost nothing. Spot 
quotations have softened, and some of the more prominent 
producers, rather than take reduced prices, have extended 
the time of suspension at the mines. 

The contract situation is quiet, as manufacturers seem in 
no hurry to close, probably because of the recent drop in 
prices. At that, some contracts have been made at prices 
closely approaching present market quotations. Nothing 
of interest is evident at tidewater, there having been no 
clearances last week, with the usual amount of bunkering. 

At Baltimore demand is light and prices unchanged from 
those of several months past. The coal business is at a low 
ebb, and no one can say definitely when a lasting change 
for the better will occur. A slightly brighter tone is seen 
in the export trade, however, as total dumpings at tide, 
consisting of cargoes and bunkers, during the month of 
February showed an increase of 50 per cent over those of 
January. 

Inquiry for coal for commercial and industrial use at 
Birmingham continues on a fairly good basis as a whole, 
with good grades of washed and mine-run showing the 
greatest strength owing to scarcity. Spot bookings are 
very satisfactory and contracts are being signed readily 
as old agreements expire, about the same tonnage being 
involved and spot prices being carried, figures ranging 
$2.25@$2.65 for prepared sizes of the better grades. The 
textile industry and cement operations are large consumers 
at present. The volume of demand from other industrial 
sources is moderately good. The bunker trade is devoid of 
_ any special activity, but prospects of a more steady demand 
than in previous years are evident, some handlers of bunker 
fuel being disposed to make contracts with principals in- 
stead of depending on the open market as formerly. There 
is an increase in shipping over the same period of last year 
at Southern ports. 

There is scarcely any call for domestic coal, dealers with 
practically no stocks placing orders for a car or two at a 
time for prompt shipment when orders are in hand or 
anticipated to absorb it. Some yards still have sufficient 
stocks to last through the month and possibly longer unless 
there is a cold spell of some duration. Inability to dispose 
of domestic fuel is crippling mines badly in caring for steam 
business and is accountable for the scarcity of some of the 
better grades of commercial coal. 

There is no material change in quotations, except that a 
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slight premium can be commanded for prepared steam fuel 
from the Cahaba field on account of restricted output, 
while the cheaper grades of domestic can be had at some 
concession under ruling schedules. There is some surplus of 
lump coal at present and trouble is being experienced in 
moving it for domestic use, and where practicable it is. 
being applied on steam orders. Black Creek mine-run 
ranges $2.25@$2.75; washed, $2.25@$2.50; Cahaba mine- 
run, $2@$2.25; washed, $2@$2.65 per ton mines. Other 
quotations are about as last reported. Big Seam lump can 
be had at $2.25@$3 mines, standard quotations being $2.50: 
@$3 per ton. Foundry coke is strong at $5 for byproduct 
and $5.50@$6 for beehive product; egg, $4@$4.25 per ton. 
with fairly good movement to the northwest. 


Hard Coal Suffers from Market Shyness 


Although April is three weeks away, demand is so quiet: 
that hard coal is being sold at New York subject to April 
prices and billing. The market has developed into a 
weather proposition with the chances against any activity. 
No one wants to carry any of the present-priced coal over 
the end of the month when new prices are announced. 
So far nothing has been revealed regarding April 1 prices 
nor has anything been announced regarding the resizing” 
proposition, although the latter has been discussed at sev- 
eral conferences. 

Quotations for independent coals again dropped last 
week. Many mines are idle because of “no orders” and it 
is expected that other suspensions will be ordered soon. 
Chestnut and stove are most in demand, although there are 
a fair amount of egg orders. Pea coal continues to drag. 
Movement of steam sizes is slow and prices easy. 

Though typical March weather prevails at Philadelphia, 
it has not helped the market much. In an effort to move 
coal independent prices are in many instances below com- 
pany quotations. The more important independents who 
usually maintain a circular are selling stove and nut from 
15 to 25c. higher than company, with egg at company price 
or a bit below, and with pea generally lower. For pea 
coal of a sort there are offers as low as $4.65, and this 
size is really plentiful around $5. Egg also is being sold 
below company by some shippers. 

Retailers are buying little coal, seeming to be anxious 
to work off present stocks in case company prices drop 50c. 
on April 1. Consumers are buying lightly for current con- 
sumption. Steam sizes are moving only moderately well, 
with some buckwheat going into storage. A strong effort 
is being made by independents to contract at the old prices 
on these sizes from April 1. 

The hard-coal situation in Baltimore has shown but little 
change during the past several weeks, although a sharp 
drop in temperature during the past week caused a spurt in 
Householders are buying in “hand to mouth” 
quantities, and the next warm spell is expected to show a 
decided dropping. off of orders from consumers, who are 
confident of an early spring. Stocks on hand are suffi- 
cient to meet present demands. 

Anthracite trade at Buffalo is only fair. When it is very 
cold the orders rush in, but a sudden warm spell quickly 
cuts down orders and sometimes there are cancellations of 
even local retail orders. Buffalo does not seem to have 
taken very kindly to the effort to increase the use of small 
sizes of anthracite. The demonstration under operators” 
auspices was carried out as it has been at Eastern points, 
but the attendance was small and orders few. A sufficient 
explanation of this is that there is natural gas to fall back 
on. The commercial demand for coke is still light, even 
at $4.25@$4.75 for foundry and $3.75@$4 for furnace. At 
present the smelting furnaces are not running much faster 
than their own byproduct supply will meet. The lake trade 
in coal is not active yet. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 





-——Cars Loaded 


AllCars Coal Cars 
Week ended Feb. DE Ts eM. AL eA AL Ba orl earn d ais ons 925,295 165,359 
PY BVIOUS WEEK ful See or eiedats cul its seepage ore tee 902,877 170,596 
mance Madea debt 131 O14 tadie ssh aon ee hL 845,699 175,753 
-——Surplus Cars——.. ——Car Shortage-—— 
AllCars Coal Cars i 
INC em VPA Bie le epee cis ens eee 256,230 fe 3:302) guerre eee 
Feb. 14, 1975 cater Behe se regs 220,798 84.602 sai) Se cere Sb 
Resp ce? 2 O24 eee tite ts. atelaesboruss 125,177 48,252 5,944 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Coal Market Shows Little Change 
Though Shipments Increase 


There is very little change in the 
South Wales coal market, and, though 
shipments have been somewhat heavier 
during the past week, this does not 
represent an expansion of trade but a 
partial recovery of arrears in deliver- 
ies. Operators are finding that only 
those purchasers who must have Welsh 
coal are buying it, others being content 
with North of England or German 
varieties at lower prices. 

During January the coal shipped 
from the Great Western Ry. docks 
totaled 1,942,032 tons, against 2,276,268 
tons during the same month of last 
year. This comparison accurately rep- 
resents the present state of the industry. 

No agreement has yet been reached 
regarding the operation of a third shift 
at the docks and there is no possibility 
of hours of work being extended, so 
that the operators are considerably 
hampered in their endeavors to over- 
take arrears of delivery. 


Most of the collieries have enormous 
stocks on hand and regular working 
is impossible. Some operators are 
making price cuts of 3d. to 6d. per 
ton to effect partial clearance, but the 
tendency is to hold to present prices 
on account of the already high losses. 

The Newcastle market is depressed 
and the collieries are feeling the effects 
of both American and German compe- 
tition. New business is scarce and 
much of it is being lost to the Conti- 
nent. The Stockholm gas works has 
taken 50,000 tons of Durham coking 
unscreened coals, and also has taken a 
similar quantity from Germany. The 
price is not announced but the German 
figure is much below the British. 

Output by British collieries in the 
week ended Feb. 21, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,357,000 tons, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with a production of 5,341,000 tons in 
the preceding week. 





Market at Hampton Roads 
Hits Bottom 


The market at Hampton Roads last 
week was duller than at any time in 
the last six months, inquiries reaching 
a negligible level. Many mines had 
shut down, and in the absence of any 
demand for slack coal, egg and nut was 
put on the market to such an extent 
that prices dropped from $3.50 to $2.50 
during the week. 

Some foreign business was moving 
on scattered old contracts but New 
England and bunker business was 
scarcely holding to the level of previous 
weeks. 


French Coal Market Lacks Life 
In All Branches 


The French coal market lacks anima- 
tion for both industrial and domestic 











de-Calais have not altered their selling 
prices, and speculation varies widely on 
possible developments in this respect. 
It is not likely, however, that any 
change will be made for some time. 

The Moselle mines, which recently 
granted an increase in the supplement 
to the miners on account of the cost of 
living, will incorporate part of it in 
their selling prices. In consequence of 
the recent wage advance in the Saar 
field the administration of the collieries 
raised its entire price list about 5f. per 
ton on March 1. 

The finance bill which is now before 
the French Parliament proposes to re- 
place the present tax on business trans- 
actions by a tax on the production and 
importation of fuel. The proposed im- 
post per ton on the different varieties 
is 2f. 15c. for metallurgical coke and 
industrial coals, 5f. for house coal and 
other sorts of coke, and 10f. for an- 
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porter, the producer or the coke (or 
patent-fuel) maker. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels from 
the Ruhr to France and Luxemburg 
between Feb. 1 and 7 totaled 137,500 
tons, including 50,500 tons of ‘coal, 
76,600 tons of coke and 10,400 tons of 
lignite briquets. During the first fifteen | 
days of February the O.R.C.A. received 
for French blast furnaces and steel 
works 149,791 tons of Ruhr coke, a 
daily average of about 10,000 tons. 

Indemnity coke continues to cost 
France 144f. 90c., f.o.b. at the frontier, 
whereas the same coke from the Ruhr 
is costing Belgian consumers 130f. (125 
French francs) f.o.b. Montzen. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 5, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Jamaica: Tons 
Nor. Str. Stanja; for Kingston sss.) 2,036 
Dan. Str. Fano, for Kingston........ 2,517 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Oceania, for Porto Ferrajo.. 5,469 
Ital. Str. Nazareno, for Porto Ferrajo 7,360 
Br. Str. Philadelphia, for Genoa.... 1,632 

For Porto Rico: 

Amer. Schr. Emerett, for Humacao.. 1,011 
Amer. Str, Irene, for San Juan.... 4,698 

For Cuba: 

Br. Str..Glenfinlas, for Havana...... 4,951 

For British West Indies: 

Amer. Schr. Adelaide Day, for Glover 
Island ) ¢ is scisbelaeetenae eee 956 

Amer. Schr. Edward R. Smith, for 
Nassau i... od) ta en eee 550 

For Virgin Islands: 

Nor. Str. Lisbeth, for St. Thomas.... 3,937 

For Danish West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Mathilda, for Curacao.... 5,477 

For French West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Bur, for Fort de France... 6,227 

For Canal Zone: 
Amer, Barge Darien, for Cristobal... 7,231. 

For Egypt: 

2,766 


Br. Str. Calchas, for Port Said...... 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Feb. 26 March'5 
Cars on. hand)... ee 1,934 2,272 
‘Tons on hand... 2.2 eee 116,33 133,507 
Tons dumped for week........ 143,457 138,779 
Tonnage waiting............. 18,000 20,006 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Carson hand =...) ee 2,056 1,99 

Tonsonhand.?. 2. esee 136,500 132,500 
Tons dumped for week ....... 92,722 82,296 
Tonnage waiting............. 2,000 1,655 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Cars on hand: 5.2.4.9 eee 2,604 2,684 
‘Tons. on hand... ... seep 132,600 123,090 
Tons dumped for week........ 137,328 136,704 
Tonnage waiting............. 175 4,125 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


Feb. 28 March 7} 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$5.00 $4.60@ $4.90 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.45@ 166 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.30@ 4.55 4.25@ 4.650 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.70@ 4.965 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.35@ 4.60 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.46 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.15 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.05 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp Rds. 3.90 3.90 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $4.85@$5.16 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.70@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.55@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.76 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.85@ 6.15 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.75@ 4.95 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.20 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Feb. 28 March 7¢ 
Admiralty, large... . 26s. 26s@27s. 
Steam smalls....... 16s. 158.6d. | 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........ +  18s8.6d. 18s.6d. 
Best'gasiigit se. apc 21s. 2Is. 
Best Bunkers...... 17s.3d.@ 1 8s.6d. 17s.8d, 


iAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ttalics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Woodward Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, has obtained permission to change 
the route of its railroad in the western 
part of Jefferson County to its tracts 
of coal lands and at an early date 
will begin the development of a large 
coal mine. A shaft will be sunk. 


The Railway Fuel Co. has wired all 
the houses of employees in its Parrish 
mine camp and electric current will be 
supplied for lighting purposes as soon 
as connections can be made by the 
Alabama Power Co. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Fairfield 
works of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. for 110 standard coal cars 
for use between its Flat Top mines 
and its furnace and coke-oven plants 
in Birmingham. The company also has 
bought two locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Works for use in this 
service, which has been worked out 
through a trackage agreement for the 
use of about sixteen miles of the Cane 
Creek branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., which will be connected to 
the Flat Top Mine yards by a short 
branch to be constructed by the Sloss 
company, enabling the corporation to 
effect a considerable saving in freights 
on its coal supply for byproduct ovens. 


Papers have been filed in the Probate 
Court of Jefferson County dissolving 
the Royal Coal Co. in accordance with 
action recently taken by the _ stock- 
holders. Frank Nelson, T. K. Lee and 
T. L. Nelson are officials of the com- 
pany. 





COLORADO 


At the annual meeting of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., A. M. Johnson was 
elected vice-president and general sales 
agent, and B. W. Snodgrass, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. This is a 
promotion for both men. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
closed five mines, one of them perma- 
nently, and has transferred business 
from the closed properties to other 
mines, thus insuring better running 
time for such properties as the mine at 
Frederick. The operations closed are 
the Primero mines—the East mine at 
Primero being abandoned—Pictou and 
Kebler No. 2, in the Walsenburg region, 
and the Emerald mine, in Fremont 
County. 


~ The case of Samuel Andrews, state 
mine inspector, against Supt. A. E. 
Johnson of the Chandler mine of the 
‘Victor-American Fuel Co. has fallen 
through. The inspector tried to prove 
in court that the mine was not properly 
‘fanned but after 13 witnesses had ap- 


peared Justice John R. Kennedy dis- 
charged Mr. Johnson for lack of con- 
clusive evidence. The charge was that 
the mine’s ventilation system was not 
kept running continuously during the 
time when men were in the mine, as 
Section 124 of the state mining law 
requires. 


IDAHO 
Eke Samuels, principal owner of 
the Teton Coal Co. mine, won 


the decision of the court in a suit filed 
by his business associate, Robert H. 
Harlin. Harlin charged that Samuels 
and the other owners were not living 
up to their contract with him and that 
an attempt was being made to deprive 
him of his lease on the property. The 
court held there was no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge of fraud and dis- 
missed Harlin’s complaint. Samuels 
announces that development work in 
the mine is going forward. 





INDIANA 
Local union No. 1575, United Mine 
Workers, located at Sullivan, has 


adopted resolutions calling upon the 
executive board of district No. 11 to 
dispense with the services of a district 
organizer as a matter of economy 
while many of the miners are unem- 
ployed. 


Five thousand dollars damages and 
posssession of a coal mine near Fergu- 
son Hill, near Terre Haute, was asked 
by the Fauvre Coal Co. in a suit filed 
in Superior Court Feb. 24 against 
Joseph M. Lubin and William F. Brown. 
The complaint charged that on Nov. 1, 
1923, they leased the coal properties 
to the defendants on which they were 
to receive 10c. a ton royalty. An ac- 
counting was to be made twice a 
month, according to the complaint, but 
this has not been done. It is charged 
that $1,000 is due in royalties. 





ILLINOIS 


_J. G. Crawford, former fuel engineer 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R., has been named general manager 
of the Valier Coal Co. mine at Valier. 
The mine is owned by the railroad. 


Bondholders of the Jackson Coal Co., 
Jackson County, purchased the com- 
pany’s holdings at Danville, Feb. 28 
for $152,944.12. The sale was ap- 
proved by Federal Judge W. C. Lind- 
ley. The sale was originally. held in 
Jackson County Feb. 21 and the bond- 
holders made a bid of $125,000. This 
bid was raised to the larger sum the 
following week in order that preferred 
claims, including mortgages and ex- 


penses of the receivership, might be 
taken care of. 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Illinois Power & 
Light Corporation to acquire all of the 
outstanding stock of the St. Louis, Troy 
& Eastern Ry., and the St. Louis & II- 
linois Belt Ry. for $2,030,000, of which 
$1,700,000 will be cash. Both roads 
are controlled by the Comrades of St. 
Louis, Mo., who also own Donk Bros. 
Coal & Coke Co., of that city. The 
mining company through the sale of 
the railroads to the power corporation 
will obtain valuable coal contracts. 


The Bradbury-Scullin Coal Mining 
Co. has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The company’s mine is at 
Marion. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas district of the United 
Mine Workers, after voting not to per- 
mit any of its men to work on the 1917 
scale at the Eastern and Capital mines 
at Pittsburg, on March 1 levied a sub- 
stantial assessment upon the members 
who are working. This assessment is 
in aid of the men thrown out of work 
by the closing of the two mines. 


The Italian Coal Co., a co-operative 
organization of 25 Italian miners, filed 
suit for $50,000 damages for breach of 
contract against the Patton Coal & 
Mining Co., of Frontenac, in the Craw- 
ford County District Court, Pittsburg 
on March 2. The plaintiffs allege they 
leased Patton mine No. 7 on March 7, 
1922, the lease to run until Jan. 15, 
1924. The petition asserts that the 
lease provided that the Patton company 
would take the mine’s output at $3 a 
ton, but that it paid only $2.85 a ton 
on more than 11,000 tons and defaulted 
entirely on pay for more than 2,000 
tons. The plaintiff company asserts it 
had to spend $15,000 in pumping out 
the mine and putting it in condition 
to operate. It also avers that the Pat- 
ton company attempted to force the 
plaintiff either to abandon the mine or 
change the terms of the contract, whica 
caused the Italian company to cease 
producing about Jan. 15, 1924, but it 
kept the mine in condition for operat- 
ing for more than six months at a cost 
of $3,000. 


KENTUCKY 


It was erroneously reported in this 
column Feb. 26 that the William S. 
Harman Coal Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
will sell the output of the Daniel Boone 
Coal Co. mines (formerly the Hazard 
mines of the Maynard Coal Co). These 
mines will be operated by the Columbus 
Mining Co., of Chicago, and the full 
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output handled by that company. This 
arrangement has been in effect since 
Jan. 20. 


Ancillary receivers have been ap- 
pointed to operate the Alma Thacker 
Fuel Co. mine in Pike County. On Feb. 
20 Judge Cochran in Covington named 
Robert F. Laylin and Glenn C. Deaton 
as receivers. 


The Gorman-Pursifull Coal  Co., 
Whitesburg, will extend development of 
its holdings. 


Hopkinsville reported on March 3 
that the property of the defunct Mem- 
phis Coal Mining Co., sold recently to 
satisfy judgment of Eastern bankers, 
to Andrew Hogg, Madisonville, had 
been resold by court order when Hogg 
failed to make necessary bond. Hogg 
bought it a couple of weeks ago for 
$36,501, including tipple, machinery, 
1,700 acres of coal land in fee simple, 
leases on about as much more coal land, 
53 miners’ homes, and_ blacksmith, 
power and other mine buildings. In 
parcel lots the total bids were $36,500, 
and when sold as a whole Hogg bid $1 
over the parcel price and got it. On 
the resale the property was sold to 
W. D. Fuller of Nashville, Tenn., for 
$32,600, other than the leases, which 
were sold to Hogg for $150. - The Mem- 
phis Mining Co. had an investment of 
over $600,000 in the property. 


The South East Coal Co., Whitesburg, 
is planning the development of coal 
lands at Sandlick, and will build a 
branch railroad. 


Judge Charles I. Dawson, of the fed- 
eral court, Louisville, at Owensboro, 
on March 6, heard cases against union 
miners, strikers, union officials, ete., in 
the injunction suits filed by operators. 
Temporary injunctions were granted 
the Rogers Brothers Coal Co., Bevier, 
and the Lee Land & Mining Co., Island, 
by the federal court some time ago, 
and the question of making the injunc- 
tions permanent will be decided later. 
In spite of the injunction at Bevier the 
camp has been shot up, and was placed 
under guard of state troops, the latter 
having been fired on two or three times, 
and a building also has been burned 
during the period of injunction. 


Willis M. Johnston, formerly with 
the Emmet O’Neal Coal Co., is now con- 
nected with the Black Creek Coal & 
Mining Co., Louisville. 


Rowan Holbrook, W. H. Parks and 
Geo. M. Johnson, of Hartford, are re- 
ported to have taken an option on sev- 
eral thousand acres of coal land in the 
Moseleyville and Panther sections of 
Daviess County, and plan expending 
about $1,000,000 in development. 


Bills designed to provide for mine 
emergencies in Kentucky, in the form 
of rescue stations at Pineville, in east- 
ern Kentucky and Madisonville, in 
western Kentucky, were introduced in 
Congress on Feb. 26, by Representa- 
tives Robsion and Kincheloe of Ken- 
tucky. The bills are practically iden- 
tical except as to location of stations, 
and provide for station, car, crew and 
crew quarters, and authorize the neces- 
sary appropriations for operation of 
the stations. Kentucky has no stations 
now, the eastern field having to depend 
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on stations in the Pittsburgh or West 
Virginia districts, and western Ken- 
tucky on an Indiana station at Evans- 
ville. 


MICHIGAN 


The Peoples Coal Co. property four 
miles north of Albion is to be sold at 
once to satisfy creditors. The stock 
was held mainly by Battle Creek inves- 
tors. A reorganization is hoped for, so 
that the mine may try to run again. 





MISSOURI 


The Simmons Coal Co. is reported to 
have bought the 100-acre farm of Mrs. 
William Pollack near Fulton. The land 
is near the company’s present opera- 
tion. The price of the farm was said 
to be $10,000. 


The Willis Coal Co., of which E. J. 
Krause is president and C. H. Krause 
is vice-president and general manager, 
has opened up attractive offices in the 
Century Building, St. Louis. The Ebony 
Coal Co., which, according to announce- 
ment, will handle the output of the 
mines of the Willis Coal Co., has offices 
adjoining. E. L. May is in charge of 
the sales office. 


MONTANA 


The Bair-Collins Coal Co., of Round- 
up, apparently does not belong in that 
class of coal operators who are “in the 
red” in times like these. F. H. V. Col- 
lins, president, says his company earned 
17 per cent on its capital investment 
during 1924 and is without bonded in- 
debtedness. A good market has given 
the mine fairly steady running time, 
and extended electrical haulage and 
other improvements have reduced the 
cost of operations. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska’s first incorporated coal 
mine company has been formed and is 
now operating a small mine near Rulo 
under the name of the W. I. Lewis Coal 
Co. The organizers are Willard I. 
Lewis, Cora Lewis and William Shep- 
ard, all of Rulo. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000 of which $20,000 
in stock is to be offered for sale at once. 
The company sunk a shaft last October 
and has taken out a few cars of coal. 
Rulo is in the southeast corner of Ne- 
braska in the region of the Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) coal district. 








NORTH DAKOTA 


According to the report of the state 
geologist, Dr. A. G. Leonard, a pro- 
fessor of the University of North 
Dakota, the production of North 
Dakota lignite has been in excess of 
1,000,000 tons a year for the past 
three years. There are 259 mines pro- 
ducing. This number is being changed 
constantly by the opening of new mines 
and the closing down of old. The state 
has an area of 28,000 miles of coal- 
bearing fields, available for mining, 
with an average depth of 16 ft. Con- 
siderable progress has been made of 
recent years toward open pit mining. 





OHIO 


The Mink Run Mine, which had been 
idle for the past year or more, has 
resumed operations with about 85 men 
employed. It is being operated on a 
co-operative basis. 


The second annual first-aid contest 
and field meet under the auspices of the 
Ohio Association of Safety Experts 
will be held at Zanesville some time in 
August, the exact date to be fixed later. 
The selection of the place was made at 
a special committee meeting in Co- 
lumbus March 4, attended by mining 
safety experts from all parts of the 
state. The first meeting, held at Bel- 
laire last year, was a pronounced suc- 
cess. The committee in charge of the 
arrangements consists of C. J. Albasin, 
Commissioner for the Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association; Frank Led- 
vinka, president of Subdistrict No. 4, 
United Mine Workers; W. H. Haskins, 
secretary of the Central Ohio Oper- 
ators’ Association; Arthur A. Beckman, 
secretary of the Bellaire Chamber of 
Commerce; John Rigby, general man- 
ager of the Akron Coal Co. and J. W. 
Rarick, safety commissioner of the 
National Coal Co., Cambridge. 


The sales office of Monsarrat Bros., 
coal operators in the Crooksville field, 
located in Columbus, have been closed 
and sales manager Fred Watson has 
become interested in the restaurant 
business in Detroit. 


After months of negotiation Cincin- 
nati’s Planning Commission has finally 
given its sanction to the erection of a 
byproduct coke plant that will be lo- 
cated to the west of the city near 
Riverside. Eaton Rhodes & Co. is 
fathering the plans, which are said to 
call for a seventy oven capacity and 
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which will cost in all in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000. An associate com- 
pany will distribute gas to the lowe 
river suburbs. ; 


Offices of the Fort Dearborn Fuel Co. 
in Cincinnati have been notified that 
Quin Morton, of Charleston, W. Va., 
one of the pioneer operators of Paint 
Creek and heavily concerned in that 
company, is seriously ill. Mr. Morton 
“suffered a stroke of paralysis in Chi- 
_eago two years ago and his physicians 
hold out little hope for his recovery. 


Mine No. 6 of the Zanesville Coal 
Go., located at McCluney, has resumed 
operation after an idleness of more 
-than six months. In all about 100 men 
will be given employment. 


Extensive development work is being 
done by William S. Harman, of the 
William S. Harman Coal Co., on coal 
lands across the Muskingum river 
from Philo. Mr. Harman has already 
purchased in fee a considerable acreage 
and more will be taken over later if 
the drillings now being made prove 
the properties. It is planned to oper- 
ate by stripping and several large 
steam shovels will soon be on the 
ground. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The breaker of the South Penn Coal 
Co., located a half mile west of Port 
Carbon, near Pottsville, was destroyed 
by fire Feb. 27. The loss is estimated 
at close to $500,000. The breaker re- 
cently was built to replace one de- 


stroyed by fire a year ago. Three 
hundred men were employed. 
The new bituminous-coal develop- 


ment of the Melva Coal Co. is to be a 
shaft operation, 400 ft. deep, which 
will be constructed about two miles 
southeast of Ebensburg, to work out 
a territory of approximately 3,000 
acres of Lower Kittanning coal. The 
Cambria & Indiana R.R. will be ex- 
tended from Revloc and cross over the 
P. R.R., State Highway (William Penn) 
and the Southern Cambria R.R. with an 
extensive trestle, at a point near the 
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western borough line of Ebensburg. 
The shaft will be sunk on the western 
flank of the Wilmore Basin and drain- 
age will flow into the Conemaugh 
River. The parties interested in this 
proposition are known as the Weaver 
interests, who also operate the Monroe 
Coal Mining Co. (Revloc No. 1) and the 
Heisley Coal Co., (Heisley Nos. 1 and 
3). J. H. Weaver, of Philadelphia, is 
the controlling factor. Operations will 
commence this spring., They have also 
under consideration the sinking of an- 
other shaft of equal proportions about 
two miles south of Revloc. 


Though the election of officers of the 
Seranton district of the miners’ union 
will not be held until next June, can- 
didates are appearing. It has been 
announced that Enoch Williams, secre- 
tary-treasurer, will have opposition 
from Hubert Farrell, of Archbald, and 
now comes the statement from Stanley 
Edmunds, who was deposed as presi- 
dent of the Woodward colliery local 
union in Edwardsville by district offi- 
cials, that he will battle against 
Rinaldo Cappellini for the district presi- 
dency. Within the next few weeks 
other candidates for the presidency are 
expected to enter the race. Among the 
prominent names heard is that of Wil- 
liam Brennan, former president and 
now an international organizer. There 
will be plently of opposition, too, for 
other offices, it is indicated. 


Evidently feeling that the miners in 
his district are slipping, John Brophy, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of District No. 2, in a communication 
dated March 2 to Charles O’Neil, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association, demands that 
members of the latter organization 
abide by the Jacksonville scale. This 
action was prompted by the opening of 
the Adrian Mine and an attempt to 
operate the Maple Run mine at the 
1917 scale. 


Herman E. Carletti, executive board 
member of Territory 5, District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers, tenderd his res- 
ignation to President John Brophy on 
Feb. 28. Carletti, who has been active 
in union affairs for years, said he 


Houses Still Under Construction at Caretta, W. Va. 


These have been constructed for the men working at Mine No. 261, Consolidation Coal 


Co. 
to the scene. 


Good houses in a beautiful setting needing only gardens to give the final touches 
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resigned because of criticism of his 
efforts in encouraging union miners to 
work in their home districts under the 
Jacksonville agreement. Carletti had 
been outspoken in his condemnation of 
union miners who left their home dis- 
tricts because of lack of work and 
worked under 1917 wage rates in non- 
union districts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The state coal mine is operating effi- 
ciently and should continue, according 
to a report made Feb. 21 by a commit- 
tee of the Legislature. The mine has 
held down the price of Dakota coal by 
selling consistently at $2 a ton at the 
pit mouth, according to the report. 





UTAH 


King Mine No. 2 of the United States 
Fuel Co. was closed the last week in 
February on account of market condi- 
tions. The mine is located at Mohr- 
land, in Carbon County. The company 
has three other mines which will con- 
tinue in operation for the time being, 
at any rate. 


It is announced that the United 
States will appeal to the circuit court 
from the decision rendered recently by 
Judge Tillman D. Johnson in the federal 
court at Salt Lake City in favor of the 
Carbon Land Co. and others. The case, 
regarded as of great importance, in- 
volves title to coal lands in Carbon 
County declared to be worth four or 
five million dollars. The litigation 
started more than 20 years ago. The 
government claimed that the victors in 
the recent decision used the state’s 
office to gain land that was mineral in 
character and to which the state could 
not get title without affidavits that it 
was non-mineral in character. 


Utah’s coal-mine safety measures 
adopted in the spring of last year fol- 
lowing the Castlegate disaster, were 
praised recently by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation of New 
York. The association urged compul- 
sory rock-dusting of all coal mines and 
pointed to Utah as a pioneer in this 
field. 


VIRGINIA 


The State of Virginia has received 
bids on 60,000 tons of navy standard 
New River and Pocahontas coal to be 
delivered over the course of a year, 
practically all leading coal dealers in 
this section bidding. The contract has 
not been awarded. The bids were as 
follows: C. & O. Coal Agency Co., 
$2.25; Pocahontas Fuel Co., $2.25; 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co., $2.23; Crab 
Orchard Coal Co., $2.10; Flat Top Fuel 
Co., West Virginia Coal Co., Minter 
Fuel Co., Pocahontas Coal Sales Co., 
White Oak Coal Co., Smokeless Fuel 
Co., General Coal Co., Crozer-Pocahon- 
tas Co., Virginia Smokeless Coal Co., 
Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co., all $2; 
Warren Dudley Co., W. E. Diggins Coal 
Co. and Coalfield Fuel Co., $1.74; A. T. 
Massey Coal Co. and Co-operative Fuel 
Co., $1.75; Central Pocahontas Coal Co. 
and Long Coal Co., $1.80; Sugar Creek 
Coal Sales Co., $1.83; Fort Dearborn 
Fuel Co., $1.90. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


The Rev. John E. Wilburn and his 
son, John Wilburn, serving eleven years 
each in the penitentiary for murder in 
connection with the miners’ armed 
march of 1921 in Logan, will be freed 
early next year under executive clem- 
ency granted by Governor E. F. Morgan 
March 3, the day before he went out of 
office. Governor Morgan commuted the 
sentences to five years each, which, 
with time off for good behavior, will 
release the elder Wilburn next Feb- 
ruary and his son the following April. 
The Wilburns were tried for the mur- 
der of John Gore, Logan County 
Deputy Sheriff, who was killed during 
the fighting on the Logan County 
border, incident to the attempt of the 
miners’ army to invade that county. 


On March 1 the twin mine tipple and 
power house of the Corona Coal Co. at 
Hepzibah were destroyed by fire, and a 
few hours earlier the wheel-house of 
the Cortright-Cornog Coal Co. near 
Bridgeport was blown up by dynamite. 
The loss at Hepzibah was about $35,000, 
covered in part by insurance. The com- 
pany will rebuild at once in order to 
resume operations just as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The Kanawha & Hocking Coal Co., 
operating in the Kanawha field, re- 
ports that about 500 men are at work 
at the Carbondale and other mines of 
the company and that a fair output 
is being maintained. Although the 
Marting mine is idle, operations will be 
resumed there soon. No trouble has 
been experienced from the striking 
miners recently evicted from company 
houses and now living in tents and 
barracks at the expense of the union. 





WYOMING 


Mine No. 42 of the Sheridan Wyo- 
ming Coal Co., at Acme, broke all its 
previous records on Feb. 25 by dumping 
3,642 tons from 1,202 pit cars, which 
filled 72 railroad cars. Frank Welch is 
the inside foreman, Charles Shott the 
pa ee foreman and James Lytle motor 

OSs. 


ALASKA 


About $11,000,000 is to be spent dur- 
ing the next six years in the develop- 
ment of the Alaskan Railroad, accord- 
ing to Noel W. Smith, general manager. 
Most of this appropriation will go into 
extended and improved roadbed and 
trackage, he said, partly to supply a 
better outlet for coal from the Alaska 
Matanuska coal mine, the owners of 
which are said to have contracted some 
coal down the Washington and Cali- 
fornia coast for delivery this summer., 





CANADA 


Premier Ferguson, of Ontario, an- 
nounced in the Legislature March 4 
that the government hoped after May 
1 to have 100,000 tons of Alberta coal 
brought to Ontario. The method of 
keeping track of the costs had been 
agreed upon and it was hoped that if 
the railways carried the coal at actual 
cost coal might be provided for Onta- 
rio from Alberta, and perhaps from 
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Nova Scotia also, at a cost which might 
compete favorably with coal from the 
United States. 


A delegation from various Ontario 
and Quebec cities and representing the 
Canadian Gas Association interviewed 
the Minister of Mines at Ottawa, a few 
days ago, asking for a reduction in the 
duties on bituminous coal for coking 
purposes and that their association be 
placed on the same basis as the metal- 
lurgical interests, who are given a 
drawback of 99 per cent on the duty 
paid. 


The Provincial Government of /Al- 
berta is considering making further 
trial shipments of Alberta coal to the 
Ontario markets during the present 
year, according to an announcement 
made by Premier Greenfield, following 
a conference with Charles Stewart, 
Minister of the Interior. 


The Board of Trade of Edmonton, 
Ala., has passed a resolution favoring 
an increase in the duty of bituminous 
coal and also a duty on anthracite and 
coke, the rate in each case to be such 
as expert inquiry may show to be ade- 
quate for the development of the 
Canadian coal industry to meet the coal 
requirements of Canada and insure full 
independence for this country. The 
resolution points out that coal repre- 
senting a total value of approximately 
$102,000,000 is imported annually into 
Canada from the United States. 





Traffic 


More New Coke Rates Approved 
In New York 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has approved new rates on 
the New York Central (East) on coke, 
coke breeze and coke dust, carload 
minimum weight, in open cars 50,000 
lb. (except that when car is loaded to 
full visible or cubical capacity actual 
weight will apply, but not less than 
35,000 lb. and in box or stock cars 
40,000 lb. (rates per net ton), from 
Harriet to the following stations on 
New York Central (West): Angola 
to Silver Creek, inclusive, $1.51; Van 
Buren to Westfield inclusive, $1.64; 
Forsyth, Ripley and State Line, $1.76; 
also to these stations on New York, 





Chicago & St. Louis: Angola to Silver 
Creek inelusive, $1.51; Dunkirk to 
Westfield inclusive, $1.64; Forsyth, 


Ripley, Nypenn and State Line, $1.76. 
No joint rates heretofore in effect. 
Effective March 20, 1925—P. S. GC. 
N. Y. C. No. C-153. 

Also on the New York Central (East 
on coke, coke breeze and coke dust, 
from Buffalo, East Buffalo and Harriet 
to these stations: Auriesville to Indian 
Gastle inclusive (on West Shore), $2.77; 
increase 50c. per net ton. Effective 
March 20, 1925.—P. S. C. N. Y. C. 
No. C-154. 

New rates also have been approved 
of the New York Central (East) on 
coke, carload minimum weight shown 
below, from Hanna Furnace Co.’s plant 
at Buffalo to Donner Union Coke Co.’s 
plant at East Buffalo (on Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western), 32c. per net 
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ton, minimum weight 80,000 lb., when in 
private equipment and 4lc. per net ton, 
minimum weight 70,000 lb. (except that 
when car is loaded to visible or cubical 
capacity, actual weight will apply) 
when in railroad owned equipment. 
No joint rates heretofore in effect. 
Effective Feb. 18, 1925. — P. S. C. 
N. Y. C. No. C-155. 


Alabama Operators Seek Change 
In Mississippi Valley Rates 


Edgar Smith, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is hear- 
ing the complaint of the Alabama Min- 
ing Institute and district coal operators 
against the Illinois Central R.R. and 
other coal-carrying lines seeking an 
adjustment of rates from this district 
to points in the Mississippi Valley. It 
is contended that these points are tak- 
ing coal from western Kentucky and 
southern Illinois fields on account of 
the alleged discriminatory rates as 
compared with those applying from 
Alabama mines, which are practically 
half the distance from the sources of 
consumption. By virtue of the ine- 
quality of existing rates based on dis- 
tance, Alabama mines are practically 
excluded from markets for thousands 
of tons of coal annually which should 
and would naturally be supplied from 
this district. C. R. Marshall, Washing- 
ton attorney, and S. L. Yerkes, chair- 
man of the railroad committee of the 
Alabama Mining Institute, are repre- 
senting the coal interests while the rail- 
roads have a large array of rate ex- 
perts, freight and traffic officials to 
look after their interests. Mining oper- 
ations in southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky also have representatives 
present who are vigorously resisting 
any change in the present rate status. 


G. & E. Wins Third Suit 
Against C. & O. 


In a decision recently handed down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the rates on interstate shipments 
of coal received by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio from the Greenbrier & Eastern 
R.R. were declared to be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. The commis- 
sion entered an order lowering the dif- 
ferential on coal in carload lots 20c. a 
ton, effective April 20. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will be required to make 
reparations. It is estimated by W. E. 
Deegans of Huntington, one of those in- 
terested, that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
will be required to pay the Greenbrier 
& Eastern between $300,000 and 
$400,000. It is stated by Mr. Deegans 
that coal companies along the Green- 
brier & Eastern have been forced to 
pay a differential of 20c. a ton higher 
than the average throughout the New 
River district for three years. The 
Greenbrier & Eastern operates between 
G. & E. Junction, in Greenbrier County, 
and Marfrance, a distance of about 12 
miles. It connects with the Sewell 
Valley R.R. at G. & E. Junction and 
the Sewell Valley in turn connects with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Meadow 
Creek, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
This is the third suit the Greenbrier & 
Eastern has won against the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. a 
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| Association Activities 


' At the regular monthly meeting of the 
{Kanawha Operators Association held on 
Reb. 28 a resolution was adopted pledging 
ice to refrain in the future from 
pring. coal before it was actually sold. 
his action was taken after C. C. Dickinson 
Be presented the question of discontinuing 
4 bill” shipments and after A. R. Yar- 
He elae traffic manager, had explained 
how such shipments frequently interfered 
with the transportation as well as with the 
legitimate selling of fuel. He said that too 
ften sales agencies were only too willing 
to take chances on having coal shipped and 
then selling it, making it necessary fre- 
quently to haul coal back and forth in 
yards before there was a revenue billing 
for it. The association also adopted a 
suggestion by the railroads to increase the 
“back haul’ charges on “no bill’ cars 
(from $2 to $5. 
The board of directors of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 
and the executive board of the Association 
‘of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central 
Pennsylvania, met in the headquarters of 
the associations in Altoona, Pa., on March 
2. The resignation of W. R. Craig, a mem- 
ber of the former board, was accepted, and 
FR. D. Lambert, of St. Marys, was chcesen 
to succeed him. The resignation of S. T. 
‘Brown, member of the scale committee of 
‘the latter body, also was accepted, and C. 
Law Watkins, of Cresson, vice-president in 
“charge of operations of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation, was named as his 
successor. The meeting was called for .a 
general discussion of the coal industry in. 
the district. Members were unanimously 
of the opinion that the outlook for busi- 
Iness after April 1, when the new coal year 
‘begins, is the gloomiest in central Pennsyl- 
vania in many years. It was pointed out 
that many of the larger mines that carried 
over contracts last year will be unable to 
renew their contracts under the present 
scale and must close, their only hope being 
in a readjustment of wages in the Jackson- 
ville agreement. Fifty per cent of the coal 
now being produced in central Pennsylvania 
jcomes from non-union operated mines. It 
‘is the opinion of many local operators that 
if the scale is not revised the entire dis- 
trict will become non-union within another 
-year by the voluntary action of the miners. 
It was stated that if a readjustment is 
‘made, this district will resume its place in 
the markets of the country. This depends 
upon railroad rates as well as wage ad- 
justments. Operators expressed approval 
of the recommendation of the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission examiners’ that 
rates be reduced from central Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh generally to lower Lake 
Erie ports for transshipment beyond. 








Coming Meetings 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
C. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
‘Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual Convention May 19, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Secretary, G. 
B. Butterfield, Hartford, Conn. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, DiC: 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


| National Coal Association. Annual meet- 

ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

feo, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


iinerican Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June od] Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
‘City, J.  Secretary-treasurer, aes. 
Weerwink, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
lp Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Correct Power Factor on 
Compressor Drives 


A new type of synchronous motor 
has recently been developed by the 
General Electric Co. for direct drive 
of slow-speed reciprocating com- 
pressors which have their greatest ap- 
plication in furnishing compressed air 
for hammers and drills. This motor, 
bearing the designation TS, is being 
built in more than three hundred 
standard ratings larger than 20 hp. at 
60-cycle synchronous speeds between 
72 and 450 r.p.m. Due to the nature 
of compressor drives these motors are 
given a maximum rating at a tem- 
perature rise of 50 deg. C. 

Other synchronous motors quite suc- 
cessfully have been applied to this slow- 
speed service for a number of years. 
During that time the definite require- 
ments of compressor drives have been 
the subject of extensive study and in- 
vestigation. The results of these tests 
have now been incorporated in this new 
motor, which, it is claimed, embodies 
all the necessary and desirable char- 
acteristics for motors designed for this 
class of service. 

Since electrical equipment has been 
adopted generally in place of slow- 
speed oil and steam engines for driv- 
ing compressors, the direct-connected 
synchronous motor has been popularly 
accepted for this service in preference 
to the belted induction motor, because 
of its great saving in floor space and 
improvement of power factor. To 
strengthen and further justify this 
preference and to produce the most de- 
sirable drive for slow-speed com- 
pressors, the motor has been carefully 
designed to obtain: (1) extreme sim- 
plicity of the starting operation; (2) 
starting conditions satisfactory to the 
power company; (3) adequate torque; 
(4) efficient operation, and (5) mini- 
mum flywheel requirements. 





For Slow Speed Drives 


This motor, designed especially for com- 
pressor drives, meets the increased demand 
for power-factor corrective equipment. 





Pockets in Side Frame Hold 
Locomotive Grid Resistor 


With smali haulage and gathering 
locomotives built to provide low head- 
room it is difficult to find a convenient 
location for a resistor of large capacity, 
especially in view of the fact that it 
must be readily accessible for inspec- 
tion. The accompanying illustration 
shows how the difficulty has been solved 
by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

In designing its standard outside- 
wheel type of haulage and cable-reel 
locomotives in 4-, 6- and 8-ton sizes 





Handy Pockets Make Resistors Easily Accessible 
The resistance is hung ona hinged door which may be readily opened for inspection. 
With this arrangement it is easy to keep thé resistance in repair and the locomotive 
operating properly. 
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4. Supporting 
Rods 


dalleable Tron 


End Plate Heavy. Brass 


Clamp Terminal 


it uses three pockets in the side frame 
for mounting sections of resistance. 

The two sections are bolted to a 
hinged door, which when closed pro- 
tects the resistor from injury. When 
the resistor is to be inspected or re- 
paired it is only necessary to open the 
door of the pocket. 

The special cast-alloy iron-grid re- 
sistor is standard for all Jeffrey loco- 
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High Capacity 
Grids Built for 
Heavy Service 


In the lower 
right - hand corner 
of the sketch is 
shown a threaded 
bushing which is 
used to tighten the 
grids. Thus the 
length of the sec- 
tions remains the 
same, 


End Plate 
Tightening Nut 





motives. The grids are cast with the 
greater section of the metal parallel 
with the supporting rods, reducing 
vibration to a minimum. 

The combination of these large cur- 
rent capacity grids with large diameter 
supporting rods, heavy malleable iron 
end plates and’ liberal brass-clamp con- 
nectors makes a thoroughly practical 
resistance for mine service. 





Jacket Water Cooler Adapted 
To Any Kind of Raw Water 


All oil, gas-engine and compressor 
operators, and especially those who 
have been troubled by scale formation 
in engine jackets, excessive oil con- 
sumption, sticking piston rings, cylinder 
scoring or the other evils arising from 
overheated cylinders, will be interested 
in a new jacket water cooler. 

This apparatus uses any kind of raw 
water to cool the circulating liquid. 
The liquid used can be distilled water. 
Only a small quantity is needed for it 
can be continuously circulated through 
the jackets, the shell space of the cooler 
being cooled in a closed system by the 
raw water passing through the cooling 
tubes. 

This equipment is claimed to be 
highly efficient in its cooling action. It 
is also compact and constructed so as 
to permit easy inspection and cleaning. 
The manufacturers, The Griscom- 
Russell Co., are located at 90 West 
Street, New York. 





Electric Pusher Spots Cars 


Cars may be easily spotted with the 
assistance of the General Electric Co.’s 
pusher type locomotive shown in the 
cut. These locomotives take a string 
which may include twenty-five empty 
cars and move them up into place. 
After the cars are loaded, they are de- 
tached and taken away to be made up 
into a train. The loaded cars are then 





Shifter at 
Work 


A pusher-type 


locomotive can 
spot a car ex- 
actly where re- 
quired for load- 
ing. Quick serv- 
ice such as can 
be rendered by 
the device, 
saves time and 
trouble. 


taken away by another locomotive, 
making the spotter locomotive available 
at all times for hauling the empty ones, 
thus eliminating delays in operation. 





Small Centrifugal Pumps 


A new series of centrifugal pumps of 
small size to supplement the company’s 
line of larger pumps is being placed 
on the market by the Wilson-Snyder 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh. The 
new pumps are bronze-fitted, double- 
suction, and are said to have been de- 
signed simply and ruggedly. The 
pumps have been developed to operate 
with Westinghouse motors at their 
standard speeds of 1,150 r.p.m. and 
1,750 r.p.m. for both direct current and 
alternating current service. 





Industrial Notes 








The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturers of galvanized iron pipe, are 
spending several million dollars on addi- 
tions and improvements in plant equipment. 
In the process of galvanizing, the pipe is 
drawn by means of a very slow speed con- 
veyor through the galvanizing solution. At 
present clumsy and dangerous layouts of 
open gears are used to obtain the neces- 
sary speed reduction on the conveyor, but 
IXL spur gear speed reducers will be sub- 
stituted when the new equipment is in- 
stalled, making a compact, dependable and 
safe drive. 


The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has 
rebuilt its boiler tube plant and placed R. I. 
Fretz in charge of the marketing of this 
unit of its products. Mr. Fretz assumes 
his duties after having represented the 


Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. over a period of nine years. 
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New Companies 


The Coosa River Fuel Co. was inco 
porated in Gadsden, Ala., about the midd 
of February, by J. R. Alvers, W. B. Woo 
and others. 


The Zimmerman Coal Co, was 
porated about the middle of February i 
Whitesburg, Ky., with a capital of $50,00 
by R. E. Chase, Clintwood, Va., and others 


The Torrid Coal Mining Co. 
incorporated in Denver, Colo., 
capital stock of $50,000, by George Frutl 
T. J. Stone and A. Pickens. 


The Catlin Coal Corporation, with 
capital of $500,000, has been formed a 
Catlin, Ill., by C. E. Parker, H. T. Witwe 
and Claude Johnston. 


The Richardson Fourth Vein Coal Co. 
of Linton, Ind., has been incorporated wit] 
a capital of $50,000 by Thomas W. ani 
Claude R. Richardson and John Kerzan 
ei fao 


The D. H. Brown Coal Co. was incor 
porated in Birmingham, Ala., early il 
February, with a capital stock of $55,009 
by James A. Mitchell, First National Banl 
Bldg., and Paul Lanier. 


The Square Deal Co. has_ been incor 
porated at Boonville, Ind., with a eapita 
stock of $10,000, all common, to mine an 
sell coal. The incorporators are Curti 
Smith, Homer Rayhill, Alvin Perkins 
Edmond J. Branch and Phillip E. Smith. 


The Canadian Coal & Clay Products, Ltd. 
of Ottawa, Ont. has been incorporated witl 
a capital of $50,000 to manufacture coa 
briquets, ete., by William Walters, Johr 
Batcham, Stephen Pallen and others. 


The Montevallo Coal Mining Co. has bee! 
incorporated at Birmingham, Ala., by D 
A. Thomas, P, B. Thomas and J. M. Chap. 
man, to engage in the mining and sale 0! 
coal. D. A. Thomas is president and treas: 
urer; J. M. Chapman, secretary. D. 
Thomas is a member of the firm of Thoma: 
& Weller Mining Co., now operating the 
Aldrich Mines, producing the Montevall< 
domestic coal, the properties being unde! 
lease from the trustee in bankruptcy, an¢ 
negotiations were reported under way somé 
time ago for the purchase of the propertie: 
by Mr. Thomas and associates, though n¢ 
official information was available concern: 
ing the deal, 


Merrill Super-Power System, Inc., Nev 
York City, has’ been chartered at Albany 
with $50,000 capital, to purchase inven- 
tions, processes and systems for the low: 
temperature distillation of coals, shales, 
lignites, etc. Joe E. Daniels, 411 W. End 
Ave., New York City; Ralph L. Merrill, 
7922 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and David A. Woodcock, 141 Larch- 
mont Ave., Larchmont, N. Y., are the 
directors and David A. Woodcock, Joe BF. 
Daniels and Percy E. Williamson, Jr., 44 
Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., are the sub- 
scribers. Duell, Anderson and Duell, 38 W, 
44th St., New York City, are attorneys fol 
the corporation. 





Obituary 





Robert Stephens, Sr., 76, pioneer indus- 
trialist of the Birmingham (Ala.) district, 
died March 4 after a prolonged illness. Mr. 
Stephens was born in Cornwall, England, 
in 1848, and came to this country at 16 
years of age, first working in the lead 
mines at Rossie, N. Y. He was _ shortly 
joined by his parents and was associated 
with his father and brother in the develop- 
ment of copper mines at Lenoxville, Can- 
ada, and in northern Michigan. Going to 
Birmingham in 1872 Mr. Stephens aided in 
the development of the McElvain mines and 
furnace construction and organized the Ox- 
moor Co. He built the old beehive ovens 
near Helena, Ala.,. from which was pro- 
duced the first coke made in the state. He 
also aided in the construction of the 
Thomas Furnaces and the development of 
the ore mines of the Thomas Iron Co., 
properties now owned and operated by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. He was one of 
the organizers of the Stouts Mountain Coal 
& Coke Co. and was president and general 
manager of this organization for many 
years. Mr. Stephens retired from active 
business several years ago, having ac- 
quired extensive property interests and 
financial connections which required his at- 
tention. He is survived by his wife, and 
five children, besides several brothers and 
sisters. 
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A Little Speed, Gentlemen 

' A SORE SPOT in the relation between the anthracite 
A operators and the retail distributors has been the 
manner in which spring changes in prices have been 
announced in recent years. In 1924, for example, some 
of the larger shippers withheld information until the 
lay the new prices became effective. The retailers 
argue, not without force, that such a policy of procras- 
Sination and secrecy, puts them at a real disadvantage. 
Kept in the dark until the last moment, they can neither 
rive intelligent buying advice to their customers nor 
olan a buying campaign of their own with any feeling 
that they are acting wisely. Careful planning and 
30und merchandising methods must be thrown on the 
serap heap for rush-hour helter-skelter selling and 
‘quying. ; 

In defense of this system of price publication the 
‘axcuse is sometimes made that earlier announcement of 
yuotations for the coal year would have a bad effect 
‘pon buying during the closing weeks of the dying 
season. In view of the fact that March buying is upon 
4 hand-to-mouth basis that excuse hardly holds water. 
Retailer and consumer both buy only at the dictates of 
‘aecessity when the coal year is waning, and knowledge 
xf what the price would be April 1 would not modify or 
shange those dictates. However, a little speed in mak- 
ing known the bases for the new year would be further 
“onvincing evidence of the new spirit of co-operation in 
he anthracite industry and would help the anthracite 
ndustry to obtain am immediate and effective result 
‘from any reduction in price it might provide. How 
an the retailer prepare his circulars if he does not 
‘snow the arguments on which his sales must be based? 
He must wait until he learns what the operator’s 
dolicies and prices will be. 
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Wanted: Agile Not Inert Dust 


' OW FATALLY are we trapped by words! Nearly 
| all authorities in describing the material used to 
‘suppress coal-dust explosions use the word “inert dust,” 
‘meaning dust that is incombustible and will not com- 
municate combustion, but the word seems likely to be 
-nisapplied and to suggest that all we need is to keep the 
‘lust in any part of a mine immobile and where it 
‘cannot contribute to explosion and all will be well. But 
shat is not at all true. A coal-dust explosion can proceed 
through a wet and dustless zone, feeding on the coal 
‘dust it carries with it, but if there is sufficient agile 
‘non-combustible dust that will rise and battle with the 
|\flame it will be extinguished. What we want is agile 
|aot immobile dust. 

» It is not undesirable to have coal dust held down by 
‘water, salt, calcium chloride, an oil emulsion or an oil, 
ut better yet it is to have rock dust free to rise and 
battle with the flames. Coal dust is like rubbish, which 
jin a blazing house will assist the fire. If, however, the 
flame is licking up through the dwelling it will burn 


whether rubbish is present or not. It would be a less 
dangerous fire if the rubbish were absent, but the 
effect of its absence would be one of degree rather 
than of kind. So also with a dust caked by moisture, 
salt, soap or oil, it may be incapable of doing harm like a 
dead watch dog but not capable of any effective service. 

The rock dust that flies is active for good, not merely 
incapable of harm. However, as all flames are ex- 
tinguished if not fed and so have a certain definite 
radius of action the complete inertness of the dust 
over a long length of gallery might possibly cause such 
an attenuation of the combustible matter propelled by 
the explosion that the flame would after a while have 
nothing further on which to feed. This presupposes 
that the flame in its path finds no material for combus- 
tion, but that is hardly likely to be entirely true. It is 
better to get rid by a battling dust of what flame there 
is than to rely on the entire absence of any dangerous 
dust in the path of the explosion. 


Will This Please Mr. Lewis? 


AST ON the annual report to its stockholders that 

the Pittsburgh Coal Co. sustained “substantial losses’ 
in the operation of its mines in 1924 while it was pur- 
chasing non-union coal for its dock subsidiaries at 
prices a dollar below production costs at its own col- 
lieries, comes news that the company has set about to 
dismantle and abandon sixteen of its fifty odd mines in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Two years ago every mine in the region was working 
to the limit of available car supply; a year ago the 
Jacksonville agreement was forced on the operators; 
now sixteen mines are permanently closed, the union 
miners and their families surrounding them forever cut 
-off from work at those plants. The coal company writes 
off the value of these mines and saves probably not less 
than $100 per day per mine—the cost of maintaining a 
coal mine in idleness—or nearly $700,000 a year. 

This is heroic treatment. It is positive answer to 
the United Mine Workers and to Mr. Hoover of what 
the Jacksonville agreement means to the union fields. 
It is furthermore good business judgment on the part 
of the company. The history of the soft-coal fields— 
like the ancient history of the anthracite region—has 
been a story of profits that accrued in the too infre- 
quent boom periods being dissipated in carrying idle 
mines over long slack summers. Here is a company 
strong enough and with sufficient courage to write off a 
doubtful asset—rendered doubtful in this instance by 
the stubbornness of mine labor—and to deflate its capac- 
ity, at the same time initiating a policy of building 
on the ashes of the old a new production machine 
calculated to take on the load when eventually conditions 
are righted. 

John Lewis has repeatedly said that the Jacksonville 
scale was designed to deflate the coal industry, and this 
news of sixteen mines in a lump cut off from the over- 
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supply will doubtless gladden his heart, because he is 
blind to the fact that before these sixteen union mines 
were abandoned there had been built and put in opera- 
tion, somewhere in the non-union field, sixteen other 
mines, where his cohorts are drifting to work at the 
lower wage that they scorned to accept while working 
in the northern fields. 


New Lamps for Old 


NE’S MIND naturally wanders back to the Arabian 

Nights, if not to Aladdin, when one thinks of Wall 
St. and its great powers of accomplishment. The pillars 
of finance that have interested themselves in steel, cop- 
per, railroads, public utilities and anthracite are now con- 
templating and actually investing in bituminous coal. 

Many changes will come as a result. There will be a 
more general publication of production costs and profits. 
There will be less hit and miss financing, more re- 
serves; large sums will be written down for deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and misadventure. Technically 
trained men will be more in demand. Construction will 
be more permanent. More attention will be given to 
public opinion, for to shock the public is to destroy 
credit. Above all there will be more capital for modern- 
ization. 

There will be, moreover, more consumer ownership 
and if the business of producing coal can be stabilized, 
stock will be sold in larger quantities to employees. 
This will make for a better understanding by the public. 
As many people we are told own American Telegraph & 
Telephone stock as there are people in the city of Boston. 
Reckoning in families the statement could be modified 
so as to be even more startling. When coal is similarly 
owned the mouths of the demagogues will be in a degree 
stopped, for men do not discuss unfairly the enterprises 
in which they are greatly interested. 





At Last We Have a Recognized Standard 


N ITS July, 1923, report on the anthracite industry, 

the United States Coal Commission suggested that 
the hard-coal producers join in an intercompany inspec- 
tion service “empowered to prescribe standards, inspect 
and sample shipments, reject inferior coal, and certify, 
if not guarantee, the quality of the coal passed.” The 
operators chose to reject the proposal without explain- 
ing the reasons for their action. An opportunity to 
enhance the industry in the eyes of the public was dis- 
missed with at least an outward show of cavalier 
indifference. 

This bit of recent, but generally forgotten, history 
is recalled because the contrast between what happened 
—or didn’t happen—to the Coal Commission’s recom- 
mendation and the proposals on standardization which 
now seem to have the support of the majority of the 
hard-coal producers is in itself most striking proof of 
the big step forward which the industry has taken. The 
desirability of uniformity from a public standpoint is 
hardly open to argument, but the path to agreement 
on specific standards has not been an easy one. Sacrifice 
and contpromise are the foundations upon which the 
new specifications have been built. Producers whose 
coal is more friable than that of others and who are 
doing more second mining than some others will have to 
consent to increasing their output of small sizes mar- 
keted as such. Loading down chestnut with 30 per 
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cent pea will not pass under the new specifications. 
a measure, too, the operators more favored by nature 
and virgin mining lose some of their advantage even 


if actual shipping standards more strict than the new 


specifications are maintained. 
The actual details of the specifications, which will in 


all probability receive the seal of formal approval at | 


Philadelphia today, are far less important than the 
genesis of the present movement. That, in turn, is 
secondary to the outstanding fact that, for the first 
time in the history of the present generation at least, 
the buyer is given definite, uniform standards by which 
the sizing and preparation of the coal may be judged. 

Inasmuch as many producers have heretofore consid- 
ered their own standards of preparation and sizing so 
sacred that they have declined to make them a matter of 
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record and others have frankly admitted that the stand- — 
ards varied, not only as between different mines, but 


as demand shifted, it is difficult to overestimate the 
advance made in the present proposals to establish 
uniform testing standards that will apply, not at the 
mines, but to the coal as it is received at the yard of 
the retailer. 

As time goes on, experience may suggest the wisdom 
of making changes in the details without in any way 
impairing the integrity of the fundamental principle of 
uniformity. Further development of the market for pea 
and No. 1 buckwheat may so relieve the pressure on 
those sizes that the producers will be quite willing to 
agree to a smaller maximum percentage of undersize 
than that set up by the present standards. But, not- 
withstanding the fact that these standards allow the 
producer considerable leeway in the matter of under- 
size, they will go a long way toward establishing a more 
uniformly standard product. That means that the field 
in which the most common consumer complaint—“my 
last load wasn’t like the one before”—will be valid will 
be considerably narrowed. 


The adoption of the new standards means the definite 


shelving of the proposal urged a few years ago and 
pressed with renewed vigor during the conferences of 
this coal season that pea coal be eliminated. Although 
there are a number of strong supporters of this scheme, 
which involves putting the standard size pea into the 
chestnut and selling the combined product as range 
and putting the undersize into the buckwheat, it is 
extremely doubtful whether such a resizing program 
would meet with general consumer approbation. There 
have been enough complaints against excessive percent- 
ages of small coal in chestnut as it is. Neither the 
producer nor the retail distributor can afford to fur- 
ther antagonize the domestic consumer. 


Those who have labored to bring about agreement 


upon a program of uniformity have labored well. By 
adopting such a program the anthracite industry takes 


a long step forward and shows that it is not unmindful 


of the public interest. 





Capital and the public hate turmoil. The coal indus- 
try may not be to blame for its disorder but it suffers in 
public repute nevertheless. Let it say nothing about its 
domestic discord lest someone suggest that the blame is 
probably partly its own. A little dignity in the conduct 
of its affairs will be convincing to the investing public 
and to the voter, but dignity, of course, means neither 
secrecy nor discourtesy. With industry as with a 
family, silence with regard to black sheep is well. . 





{ 
(Uitis coin arin in the bituminous fields of 


‘ this country during 1924 hardly came up to the 
; expectations of keen observers. But there were 
‘a number of important mergers—probably fifteen in all, 
‘overing a total potential productive power of 26,500,000 
‘tons. This does not take into consideration a handful 
of unimportant groupings effected in various parts of 
‘the country. 

' Jt is interesting to note that most of these mergers 
‘took place in non-union territory, which might be taken 
to indicate that in a year—such as 1924—-when margins 
‘are narrow and most fields are struggling through hard 
times, it is easier to effect consolidations in territory 
‘where the prosperity factor is greatest. In spite of 
‘much high, wide and handsome conversation in several 
union fields, especially in Indiana, where consolidation 
has been the favorite theme for months, no real con- 
\solidations were effected in any union state except 
Illinois. There the merger of the Taylor Coal Co. and 
two mining properties held by the Bickett Coal & Coke 
Co. represented about all the consolidation there was, 
although the absorption of the Harco mine of the 
Harrisburg Colliery Co. by Big Creek Coals, Inc.; might 
‘also be put into the merger classification. 

_ Considering these two groupings, Illinois tonnage 
consolidated to the extent of about 7,000,000 tons annual 
potential production. Kansas shows one merger: of 
300,000 tons. Three Pennsylvania consolidations, part 
of them in non-union territory, put about 2,300,000 
tons under the three controls. The consolidated total 
in West Virginia is 6,600,000 tons; in Kentucky, 
4,900,000 tons, and Alabama, 5,400,000 tons. 





Two BiG ILLINOIS CONSOLIDATIONS 


The first consolidation of 1924 was consummated 
on Jan. 1, when the Taylor Coal Co., of Chicago, oper- 
ating southern Illinois mines, acquired the Bickett Coal 
& Coke Co., taking over the Franklin Coal & Coke Co. 
mines at Royalton, IIl., and the property of the Chicago 
& Sandoval Coal Co. at Centralia, Ill. The merger cov- 
ared properties whose total potential output is 15,000 
tons a day. H. H. Taylor remained president of the 
Taylor Coal Co. and C. A. Bickett, former president 
of the Bickett Coal & Coke Co., became a director. Later 
the name of the company was changed to the Franklin 
County Coal Co. An issue of $2,750,000 first mortgage 
7 per cent bonds was sold. 

In May, 1924, Big Creek Coals, Inc., of Chicago, with 
a group of Saline County (Illinois) mines, bought the 
Harco mine of the Harrisburgh Colliery Co., a desirable 
4,000-ton mine which is outstanding among the prop- 
erties of Saline County, Illinois, and thus absorbed the 
‘entire Harrisburg Colliery Co. The Saline County Coal 
Corporation is the name of the consolidated companies, 
headed by Charles I. Pierce, former president of Big 
‘Creek Coals, Inc. A $2,500,000 issue of 64-per cent 
20-year bonds was made. 

At the beginning of 1924 the properties of the Pitts- 
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Mergers in Bituminous Coal Fields in 1924 


Include Only 30,000,000 ‘Tons Output 


Despite Much Talk and Prophecy Soft Coal Industry Produces but 15 Important 
Consolidations—Most of These Are in Non-Union States—West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Alabama Total 16,900,000 Tons 


burgh Coal Co. in Ohio and those of the Great Lakes 
Coal Co., a Peter Reiss company, were merged, form- 
ing the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
which has a capital stock of $2,100,000. G. C. Weitzell 
became president and J. A. Rundio sales manager. The 
mines operated by the new company lie in the Pomeroy 
Bend field and in the Hocking Valley in eastern Ohio, 
on the Hocking Valley and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 





C. F. Richardson 
President of the West Kentucky Coal Co., which ab- 


sorbed the St. Bernard Mining Co. and the Kentucky 
Block Coal Co. The total price paid is said to have been 
nearly $5,000,000. 


railroads, and in Kentucky, where the big Betsy Layne 
mine is the outstanding operation. 

A consolidation was effected early in the year combin- 
ing the properties of the Midland Coal Co. and the 
Jackson-Walker Coal Co. under the name of the Midland 
Coal Co. The mines are principally in Kansas. H. G. 
Kellogg, C. P. A. Clough and C. H. Markham are the 
moving spirits in the company. 


BINDING UP WEST KENTUCKY 


The biggest Midwestern merger of the year was the 
absorption of the St. Bernard Mining Co., of Earling- 
ton, in western Kentucky, with its nine shaft mines, 
four strip pits and 44,000 acres of mineral rights and 
the Kentucky Block Coal Co., with one mine, by the 
West Kentucky Coal Co., of Sturgis, Ky., a property 
of the North American Co. The purchase included a 
million-dollar power plant of the St. Bernard company 
at Earlington. The total price paid by the North 
American Co. was announced as $4,900,000. The 
enlarged West Kentucky Coal Co. thereupon floated a 
$5,000,000 issue of first mortgage 7 per cent sinking- 
fund gold bonds. C. F. Richardson, head of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., remains as president of the merged 
companies although much of the identity and practically 
all of the official personnel of the St. Bernard Mining 
Co. is retained in the organization, including President 
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F. D. Rash, who has operated the St. Bernard mines 
for a long time. 

A western Kentucky stripping consolidation with a 
capital of $2,000,000 was formed by Birmingham 
(Ala.), Memphis (Tenn.) and Kentucky people under the 
name of the Great Western Coal Co. (no relation to 
the company of that name now opening property in 
Utah). The properties in the merger are those of the 
Hawley-MclIsaac Co., Inc., Western Coal Co., Gideon 
Coal Co., Morris Coal Co. and Kershaw Coal Co. These 
strip pits are in Ohio County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 
R.R. and in Hopkins County, Kentucky, on the Illinois 
Central R.R. The company is capable of producing 
nearly 1,000,000 tons of coal annually. An issue of 
$800,000 bonds was sold to the Atlantic Exchange Bank 
& Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md. 


BETSY LAYNE FIELD INCORPORATION 


The Peerless Elkhorn Coal Co., owned by Hatton, 
Brown & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, during the middle of 
the summer acquired two one-mine companies operating 
in the Betsy Layne field of eastern Kentucky on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The two absorbed companies 
were the St. Paul Coal Co. and the Big Elkhorn Coal 
Co., the combined output of which was approximately 
500 tons a day. This potential production has been 
increased. 

In May the Fleischmann interests of Cincinnati 
merged the Kentucky and West Virginia mines of the 
Reliance Coal & Coke Co. and the Hatfield Coal Co., 
including the E. J. Hicket Transportation Co., Plymouth 
Coal & Mining Co., Inc.; West Virginia Washed Coal 
Co. and the Licking Valley Coal Digger Co. The 
combined companies took the name Hatfield-Reliance 
Co. It owns 6,444 acres of coal land and leases 5,513 
acres more in West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 
The entire holdings of the company are said to be car- 
ried on the company’s books at a capital value of 
$2,532,368. J.T. Hatfield has succeeded the late Julius 
Fleischmann as president of this company. 


SIXTY MINES IN ONE COMPANY 


One of the biggest consolidations of the year took 
place during the summer. It involved the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., the Hutchinson Coal Co. and the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co., which, together with the Logan 
Mining Co., the Empire Coal Co. and the Rich Creek 
Coal Mining Co., were combined into the biggest coal- 
producing unit in West Virginia with 60 mines capable 
of producing 6,000,000 tons of coal annually. These 
properties are in Logan and Kanawha counties. The 
Dalton-Kelly interests, of Huntington, W. Va., which 
had controlled the Main Island Creek string of twenty- 
one mines, sold outright to the Hutchinson interests, 
which control the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 

The Wilbur Fuel Co. is the name of another northern 
West Virginia consolidation of 1924. It was formed 
by the merging of the Eastern Utilities Coal Co., of 
Lost Creek, W. Va., which operated the Righter mine, 
with a 1923 output of 144,000 tons, with the Champion 
Collieries Co. 

On July 1 was reported the absorption by the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co. of five other operating companies, 
but the fact is that the five had been acquired from time 
to time during a long period before that. The five, 
which are now operated under the name of the parent 
company, are the Diamond Coal & Coke Co., Merchants 
Coal Corporation, Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., Pitts- 
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burgh & Baltimore Coal Co. and the Naomi Coal Co. 
Another merger was that of the Meadowlands Coal 
Co. with the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., with C. E. 
Tuttle as the new president of the two, under the name 
of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation. The 
Meadowlands Coal Co. owned and operated two mines’ 
in Washington County in the Pittsburgh seam and the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co.’s mines number six, also. 
in the Pittsburgh seam. The total tonnage of the com- 
bination approximates 5,000,000 tons annually. . 


ALABAMA IN No WAY BEHIND 


Three consolidations were effected in Alabama dur- 
ing the year. One was the absorption of the Alabama 
Company, with three coal mines at Lewisburg, Searles 
and Coalwood, capable of producing 1,000,000 tons of 
coal a year. This company’s property, including ore 
mines and a small railroad, was taken over by the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., whose coal holdings already 
totaled approximately 1,000,000 tons of production 
annually. The reported price of the sale was $4,000,- 
000, the Sloss-Sheffield company assuming certain 
obligations of the other concern. 

A second was the important $6,000,000 merger of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. with the Alabama By- 
Products Co., of which Morris Bush was president. This 
grouping puts under the control of the Alabama 
By-Products Co. 110,000 acres of coal lands and mines 
now developed to produce about 2,500,000 tons a year. 
Mr. Bush continues as president. Pratt Consolidated 
men are well represented in the official personnel of the 
company, however. G. B. McCormack is chairman of 
the board of directors and Erskine Ramsay and Carr 
McCormack are members of the board. 

The third combine of the year put into the hands of 
the Pratt Fuel Corporation control of the Burnwell Coal 
Mining Co., formerly operated by S. L. Yerkes and the 
Nelson Coal Corporation. The Burnwell concern had 
operated the Samoset slope mine at Doro, producing 
about 75,000 tons a year, and the Yerkwood mine, near 
by, developed to produce about 90,000 tons a year. Mr. 
Yerkes became a director of the Pratt Fuel Corporation. 
The Nelson Coal Corporation turned in its one mine, 
the Red Star, the 1923 output of which was 60,000 
tons, and about 1,200 acres of land. Thus mines, all in 
Walker Country, capable of producing about 900,000 
tons annually were consolidated. The Pratt Fuel Cor- 
poration’s capital stock was increased from $750,000 
to $1,000,000. 





Big Villages Require Artificial Lakes 


Some years back the H. C. Frick Coke Co. formed the Mt. 
Pleasant Water Co. to provide, near Stauffer, Pa., a large reser- 
voir with which to supply the employees of the coke company 
with pure water. 
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Mine of Carbon Hill Coal Co., Working Steeply Pitching Coal, Finds 


Modified Longwall with Stepped Faces Paralleling Pitch Increases 
Tonnage per Man, Saves Timbers and Eliminates Waste of Coal 


By S. H. Ash 


} Superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 


ONTRARY to the general practice in the Pierce 
County fields, where chute-and-pillar or room- 
and-pillar are the usual methods of working, the 
Carbon Hill Coal Co. has, under the direction of L. F. 
Menzies, instituted a system of longwall which after 
- long trial has been found to be better suited to the 
- conditions than the room-and-pillar method that 
' preceded it. 

The mines of this company, located at Carbonado, 
‘ Pierce County, Washington, on the Northern Pacific 
Ry., fifty-three miles from Seattle, are typical of the 
district. The mines, because of folding and faulting 
“and the topographic and physical conditions of the 
seams and walls, present many interesting and complex 
features of operation. All angles of dip are found and 
| the methods of working the seams vary accordingly. 
On this property will be found all seams of major im- 
portance that have been developed in the district. 

The Carbonado mines have been the largest producers 
in the field, their total output to date having been 
over 7,500,000 short tons. Normally, they produce 
about 1,000 tons per day. The product of the mines is 
‘a high-grade bituminous coal ranking with the best 
in the northwest. 

All the Carbonado mines have been opened as water 
levels starting about high-water in the Carbon River 
canyon. This canyon, in places, is 50 to 80 ft. wide and 
hear the openings is about 400 ft. deep. The river has 








Notre—Second part of article entitled “Systems of Coal Mining 
in Western Washington presented at the Winter Meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, held 
Feb. 16-19 in New York City. This paper was written as a thesis 
for presentation at the College*of Mines, University of Washing- 
, ton in 1924. The previous installment appeared in Coal Age, 
7 issue of Feb. 19 and was entitled ‘““Room-and-Pillar in Steeply 
‘ Pitching Beds of Pierce County, Washington.” 





Carbonado, Wash. 





cut through the sedimentary rocks and exposed the beds. 
Twelve workable coal seams appear in this series, 
first identified by Doctor Willis as a continuation of the 


series at Wilkeson, Burnett, and Spiketon. The tops of 
the seams have been eroded, and the outcrops are 
usually covered with gravel. Because of the available 
coal above water level, only two seams, No. 12 (the 
Miller) and No. 11 (the Wingate), have been worked to 
any extent below water level. All the Carbonado seams 
that have been worked are shown in Fig. 2. 


WILLIS FAULT CROSSES PROPERTY 


The structure of the Carbon Hill Coal Co.’s property 
is divided by the Willis fault into two distinct parts. 
North of the fault, the structure is one of intense fold- 
ing and thrust faulting; south of the fault there is only 
a monoclinal dip to the west. In this section, the whole 
series appears and is disturbed only by the Miller fault 
and a small fold in the southwest. 

Dikes and sills of igneous rock have been intruded 
into the measures in sections 9 and 16. Bed No. 8 has 
been entirely burned out by small sills and dikes. The 
presence of anthracite coal in south No. 3 seam, the 
equivalent of Big Ben, is due to the intrusion of a large 
sill into the measures below. 

The methods of working seams No. 6 and No. 12 (the 
Miller) at Carbonado were changed to a modified long- 
wall method in preference to the breast-and-pillar and 
chute-and-pillar methods adopted by the other mines. 

I had occasion, in 1916, to note the successful opera- 
tion of the longwall method as applied to a short lift 
in seam No. 6, and to seam No. 12 during a period of 
two years, when the level on which the system was 
being operated was worked out. Several attempts were 
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made to work seam No. 12 by the 
breast-and-pillar and chute-and- 
pillar methods, but they failed 
because the roof could not be 
maintained. Under J. F. Menzies, 
a successful longwall method was 
developed. 

The coal of the Miller bed, shown 
in Fig. 3, is from 4 to 4% ft. thick 
and is used as a domestic and 
steam fuel. The seam is reached 
by a rock tunnel 600 ft. long from 
the Wingate slope on the second 
level. Because of the impossibility 
of profitably working the seam by 
breasts or chutes, little has been 
done on the seam compared to that 
done on the other beds, and the 
second is the lowest level worked. 
The dip here decreases south from 
the rock tunnel to the slope, the 
coal having an average dip of about 
38 deg., which is a little too flat 
for the best results. 

The level worked at the time 
was originally opened for chutes 
and pillars, consequently the prac- 
tice adopted was not the same as 
will be used in its future develop- 
ment. The gangway, which is the 
intake airway, was driven in the 
coal and timbered by three-piece 
sets consisting of 9-ft. legs, 8-ft. 
collars, with lagging between sets. 

The air travels from the gang- 
way to the longwall face, through 
a counter gangway, 4x4 ft., driven 
parallel to the main gangway and 
about 25 ft. up the pitch from it. 
The air then circulates up the 
longwall face to the old gangway 
above. It was practically impos- 
sible to keep this gangway open as 
a return airway, so a rock tunnel 
was driven in the footwall parallel 
to the top gangway and about 20 
ft. from it, as shown in Fig. 5. 
This tunnel is 7x6 ft. and was 
driven for $19 per yd., which would 
be about the same rate paid at this 
time for such a tunnel. Crosscuts, 
4x4 ft., are driven from the tunnel 
to the top gangway, at intervals no 
greater than 50 ft., to tap the long- 
wall face, the distance between 
them depending on the condition of 
the latter. 

This tunnel is the return airway 
for the longwall face, and timber, 
as required, is brought through it 
and taken down the longwall face 
by timber packers. The first cost 
of driving the top tunnel is slightly 
higher than driving in the coal, 
but when the cost of retimbering, 
the general upkeep and the value 
of a reliable and permanent airway 
and escapeway are considered, the 
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tunnel is the cheaper. Chutes connecting the gangway and then down chute 1 to the counter gangway, through 
and counter are driven up the pitch 25 ft. apart, as which it returned to the return airway and to the fan. 
shown in Fig. 5. The usual practice in this field, when the gangways 
The method of opening the longwall face, shown in are driven as water levels or have a gangway above 
Fig. 5, was as follows: The first two chutes were to be used as an aircourse, is to drive but one rock 
driven narrow up the pitch from the gangway with a_ tunnel connecting the seams and then drive a chute, or 
12-ft. pillar intervening. The crosscuts above the pair of chutes, through to the surface or to the gangway 
counter gangway were driven about 4x4 ft. with a above for a permanent airway. Until this is done, a 
' 50-ft. block between them. As soon as the chutes were brattice, flexoid tubing, sollar, or air box is carried in 
up one block, the longwall face was begun, there being the rock tunnel, making two compartments for the 
room for one miner, who started in chute 2 and drove purpose of ventilation. Often this is connected to the 
angle a to meet angle b, which was simultaneously main counter gangway, or airway, but more often a 
_driven by the counter miner before he proceeded with small booster fan is used which is efficient even for long 
_ the counter gangway. distances when flexoid tubing is used. 

Skip, or slice a, about 6 ft. wide, was then continued Outside the longwall face in chute 2, no attempt is 
up the pitch, its faces (a’, a’, a‘, a°) being at all times made to keep this chute open after angle chute 3 is 
about 18 ft. behind the face in chute 2. When skip a tapped by the longwall face. The chutes 1 and 2 are 
was up about 18 ft. from the point of the angle, skip driven with a small pillar between them in order that 
b was started and continued up the pitch. This sequence they may be rushed, and there is little possibility of 
was repeated on the skips following. When skip a_ profitably recovering the pillar separating them. 
reached point a’, the face was as shown by the heavy _ The longwall face developed is shown in Fig. 5. The 

‘line a’, b*, c’, d’, e’. A miner then proceeded to drive an miners each took a 6-ft. skip, keeping about 18 ft. apart 
angle from chute 3, to tap angle 4, and the longwall and driving through to the top counter gangway or 
proceeded. ‘ level. As soon as the skip was finished, the miner 

Before chutes 1 and 2 tapped the gangway above and dropped back to the bottom of the longwall face and 
before the rock crosscut was driven from the rock started another 6-ft. skip. The longwall face, in Fig. 5, 

‘tunnel at top of chute 1, the air traveled up the last was about 500 ft. long, 30 miners were working upon 
‘crosscut from the gangway to the counter gangway, it, and the output was about 250 short tons per shift of 
back along the counter gangway to the longwall face 8 hr. The longwall face, counter gangway and chutes 
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Fig. 2—Water-level Workings of Carbon Hill Coal Co., Showing Willis, Miller and Other Faults 


i how complicated is the geological status north boundary between Sections 4 and 9 or what is the same, 5 and 8. 
tthe Willie toult and now relatively simple is that status south Small sills and dikes have burned out Bed No. 8._ A large sill 
f the fault, that is, to the right of the map. The section in Fig. 1 in the measures below No. 3, the equivalent of Big Ben, has con- 
3 taken apparently on a line parallel to, and not far from, the verted the coal in that seam to anthracite. 
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were worked but one shift, 
the gangway being operated 
double-shift. 

A. sheet-iron chute was 
used to carry the coal from 
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the men to the gangway. sHLEGREYr6 
This was kept full, and . 5 COML 
batteries were placed at FCO 


intervals where necessary to 
keep the coal from rushing. 
Four buckers were employed 
to keep the chute in shape 
and run the coal. This chute 
was moved to the longwall 
face once each week, when 
the longwall face was not 
working. 

The longwall face ad- 
vanced inby from 18 to 24 ft. 
each week, so that the chute 
ordinarily was never more 
than 24 ft. from the face. 
When the chute was moved 
to the longwall face, a center post was set under each 
stringer of the sets outby and next to the chute; these 
strengthened these sets and protected the chute. The 
sets outby, and next to the strengthened sets, were 
knocked out, so that the weight was taken off the faces, 
and the roof was allowed to sag and cave behind, as 
shown in Fig. 7. 

A wing was kept below each miner to prevent any- 
thing from falling upon the man below, and also to 
carry the coal into the chute. Owing to the broken 
ground near the old gangway at the top of the longwall 
face, cogs were built to keep the top open so that the 
timber could be brought down from above and insure 
an open place until the next crosscut was open from 
the rock tunnel. 

In Fig. 7 are shown the typical timber sets used on 
the pitch and the lowering of the roof behind the 
longwall face. These sets are composed of two 4- to 
5-ft. legs, usually set in hitches in the foot wall, and 
a 6-ft. stringer, all of about 8-in. timber. As a rule, 
lagging is used above the stringers. Each miner, on an 
average, put in two sets during each 8-hr. shift for 
which he was paid at the rate of $2.30 per set. The 


Fig. 3—Miller Bed at 


Carbonado 
The partings are small in 
the No. 12 or topmost bed. 
This seam and No. 11 are 
the only seams that have 
been much worked below 
water level. 


ROCK TUNNEL 7*6" <5 | 





Fig. 4—Method of Opening Longwall Face 


Two small chutes are driven up the pitch, here 35 to 48 deg., 
and from the right one of the pair the longwall face is started in 
18 ft. lengths each of which is stepped 6 ft. from the one preced- 
ing it. The coal is thrown into a chute and slides down to the 
gangway. 


“ 
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sets were placed on 43-ft. centers on the pitch, and the 
stringers were set end to end. In case of a squeeze, a 
cap piece may be put under the joint and a post set 
under this, thereby strengthening this weak point in the 
timbering. 

As the face advanced before a set, the roof was kept 
up by lagging and temporary posts. As soon as a 
sufficient distance was made for a set, a hitch was cut 
into the rib, about 6 in. in depth, and the end of the 
stringer was placed in it. A post was then set about 
1 ft. from the other end, the other post was set about 6 
in. from the rib and the temporary posts were knocked 
out. The lagging above the sets can be reinforced if 
necessary. Timber packers, working on the opposite 
shift to that in which the miners work, took the timber 
to each skip face of the longwall by way of the rock 
tunnel above. 

A good current of air was traveling at the face at 
all times. Open lights were permitted, and the miners 
blasted the coal whenever they thought necessary. As 
there were always two free faces, only small shots were 
fired. At the time of working this mine, whenever 
powder was used, it was of the permissible class and 
was detonated by a No. 7 cap using fuse. 


* UNION LABOR EMPLOYED 


The labor employed at the mines, at the time of 
working this coal seam, was all union. The scale of 
wages was regulated by an agreement between the com- 
pany and the United Mine Workers of America. In 
most cases, the miners were working by contract, and 
the average wages were above the scale rate for day 
work. The minimum wage was $3.15 per shift of 8 hr. 
in 1916, as compared with $5.25 in 1928. The min€rs 
on day work received $3.80 per shift of 8 hr. and were 
furnished with all tools and blasting supplies, as com- 
pared with $6 under the same conditions in 1923, 
with the exception that the mines in this district are 
non-union. 

It has been proved that, by longwall methods, a larger 
tonnage per man can be maintained and a larger per- 
centage of lump can be produced. It is stated, however, 
that the cost per ton is slightly higher than by the 
breast-and-pillar system or chute-and-pillar. This was - 
not true at this mine. Using the other system, the 
coal was not mined at a profit; but with longwall, the 
cost was reduced to a point where a profit was made. 

This was due to several causes. What was formerly 
a safety-lamp mine, because the gas was inadequately 
removed by the faulty ventilation, became an open-light 
mine, for there were no places on the longwall face in 
which the gas could lodge. When breasts were used, 
the air had to circulate up and down between the cross- 
cuts, which could be kept open only with difficulty and 
for but a short time. With the longwall method there 
were no crosscuts, the ventilation was ascensional and 
had only one face to sweep. There was no upkeep on 
the return airway, as it is driven in the footwall rock. 
Although a large quantity of timber was required, no 
more was used than was formerly necessary, because © 
under the breast-and-pillar system the breasts had to be 
well-timbered until the pillars were drawn. In the 
longwall method, the timber can be taken to the face 
more quickly than with the breast-and-pillar, for it 
must be moved down one face only, whereas in the 
breasts it had to be distributed through the crosscuts 
and packed up to the faces. Less powder was used, and 
a larger percentage of lump coal was obtained because 


t 
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there were a greater number of free faces. The work 
was concentrated, and the longwall face permitted a 
more frequent and closer inspection of the working 
places by the mine officials. In the longwall system, 
practically all the coal was recovered. On the other 


hand the breasts could not be maintained long enough ° 


even to drive them to their limits. Consequently the 
pillars had to be worked by small skips or lost. 

. When driving gangways in the footwall rock, the first 
‘cost of the gangway will be higher; but this will be 
overcome by the increased recovery of coal above this 
passage. The gangway will serve as a permanent 
airway for the level that may be driven below, and 
will require but a small upkeep, little retimbering being 
necessary. Ordinarily, no timber is required when driv- 
ing is done in the footwall rock, and the tracks always 
will be in good shape. 


No PACK WALLS OR ROADWAYS 


If larger coal were the only factor to offset the higher 
longwall cost under ordinary conditions, and the profits 
were increased as the result of higher sales realiza- 
tion, it would naturally leave nothing to be desired. 
However, in a seam of this kind, anything that increases 
tonnage per man per day will lower cost correspond- 
ingly. The illustrations in the foregoing description 
show that there are no pack walls, as in a regular long- 
wall system, no roadways to be maintained to the face 
and no brushing is necessary. If the method can be 
gursued, and it can be unless dangerous and uncon- 
scrollable caves prevent its operation, less timber is 
required. 
| The face must be kept advancing and open, as devel- 
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Fig. 5—Plan and Section of Longwall 


} Note the rock tunnel which replaces the old counter gangway 
bove the top of the lift. In the process of construction it costs 
tore than a roadway in the coal, but it needs less repair. It will 
2 observed that a common chute serves the various steps in the 
mgwall face, but wings are built to protect those below from the 
dal dislodged by miners working above. 
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Fig. 6—Map of Miller Mine, Carbonado, Wash. 
Observe how the air current returns along the longwall face. 
The advantage of this system is in its concentration and in the 
ease with which the places are ventilated. This used to be a 
safety-lamp mine; now it is worked with open lights. The use 
of longwall has rendered this possible. 


oping a longwall face for ventilation and working is 
slow and expensive. If squeezing is troublesome, due 
to'the roof sagging or the bottom heaving or sliding, or 
if there is a combination of these characteristics, 
such a pitching seam can be profitably worked by a 
longwall method if it can be worked without loss by any 
other method. In my opinion, if such a seam is worked 
with a face not exceeding 400 to 500 ft., lower costs will 
result, provided the mine is worked steadily enough to 
keep the face open and the timber can be easily dis- 
tributed from the top and through a counter or old 
gangway or similar opening. , 


Two CHIEF CAUSES FOR FAILURES 


Why, then, is the system not used more and why has it 
been discarded in several instances where it has been 
tried? I have studied some of the instances and offer 
the following suggestions: Probably the two major 
causes for such failures as have been observed are: 
First, inexperience and lack of interest on the part of 
the officials immediately in charge and second, the fail- 
ure to substitute the contract system in place of day 
work, a difficulty that may be due to the attitude of the 
labor union. It is necessary to keep the face advancing 
and to have regular times for shooting. Timber is 
most efficiently distributed on the opposite shift from 
that on which the miners are employed. Congestion of 
coal in the delivery chutes is a drawback and can be 
avoided only by keeping chutes cleared as coal is made. 
Starters are required to keep the coal moving in the 
chutes, as congestion will surely result if the face is 
too long. One chute with two outlets will handle 200 
to 300 short tons per 8-hr. shift on a longwall face 
400 ft. long. 

I have never seen a longwall face worked successfully 
on steep dipping seams when the face is carried up the 
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‘Chute — 


Fig. 7—How the Face Is Timbered 

A comparatively wide space has, as may be seen, to be sup- 
ported back of the face. Three rows of heavy posts protect the 
chute. Stringers always and lagging sometimes are used above 
the posts. All this, except of course the lagging, is about 8-in. 
timber. In the event of a squeeze a cap piece may be put under 
the joints in the stringers and a post set under the cap giving 
increased support. 


pitch, as in the method of overstoping in metal-mining 
practice. Shales and sandstone with more or less car- 
bonaceous material separating them do not permit the 
use of this method, at least in this district. As the 
coal is withdrawn, the roof breaks; and if it be strong, 
there is an area open that is entirely too large to be 
safe. A cave is almost sure to follow, and it breaks 
along the face, which is lost, causing a wild and danger- 
ous place. There is also greater danger in facing 
large niggerheads that the coal might contain. It ap- 
pears that the face must proceed inby or outby along 
the level haulage road, and not be worked in sections 
up the pitch, which approaches the condition faced 
when working a wide breast. An area once removed 
should be of no further use and the quicker it can be 
allowed to fill with waste the better. 


Agree That Mine Should Have Been 
Protected by Rock Dust 


Though apparently the explosion at the City Coal 
Co.’s mine at Sullivan, Ind., resulted from the ignition 
of gas, yet all the authorities are urgent in advising 
that it would not have done so much damage as it did 
if the mine had been sprinkled with rock dust. Both 
Coroner William H. McGrew and the Sullivan County 
grand jury reported in that wise. “If,” said the 
coroner, “the mine had been sprinkled with rock dust 
the explosion would not have attained such intensity.” 
The grand jury recommended to the Governor that a 
bill be passed “providing for rock dusting in the ‘coal 
mines where warranted by conditions.” 

The verdict of the coroner is in part as follows: 

“That the 51 miners killed in the accident came to 
their deaths by reason of a gas and dust explosion; 
that the gas probably was caused by a squeeze on the 
third and fourth north entries off the main east; that 
the gas was ignited by means unknown; that the state 
mine inspection department apparently functioned prop- 
erly, and that the mine owners apparently were not 
criminally negligent. 

“T further find,” said he, “that the pillars in said 
coal mine were not in all cases of proper width and 
that the miners were not properly instructed as to the 
depth of the old workings toward which they were 
mining. I further find that the abandoned works in the 
mine should have been sealed or ventilated.” 

The report of the Sullivan County grand jury not 
only asked the Governor to have a law passed requiring 
rock dusting but “to oppose the so-called safety lamp 
measure.” They would have him obtain legislation 
providing for more stringent inspection of mines and 
sterner insistence by the inspectors that their orders be 
obeyed, requiring that when inspectors visit coal] mines 
the operators, bosses and men shall not be advised that 
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an inspection is to be made and providing that the 
inspectors shall require the mine committee to accom- 
pany them on their inspection. 

The Governor was also asked to urge the passage of 
laws under which mine bosses shall be required to 
inform miners working under them as to the thickness 
of pillars between the mine in which they are employed 
and adjacent old workings and shall be compelled to 
require the miners under their supervision to maintain 
pillars of safe width and to drill ahead when approach- 
ing old workings. The laws, the jury urges, should 
require mine inspectors, mine bosses and fire bosses to 
inspect old workings which should be sealed, ventilated 
or tapped. ; 

In the event of a squeeze the mine bosses, says the 
jury, should be required to consult with state inspectors 
and the mine committee relative to the safety of the 
entry and rooms. They would have the chief mine 
inspector and his deputies either elected by vote of the 
coal miners or appointed upon their recommendation. 


Idaho Coal Good but Quite Friable 


According to a report by George Walkin Evans, of 
Seattle, to Francis A. Thompson, secretary, Bureau of 
Mines and Geology, Moscow, Idaho, the coal measures 
of the Teton field in southeastern Idaho are of fair 
thickness and of high quality. So far the coal from 
them is being handled altogether too roughly and the 
main problem is to put the coal on a market receiving 
lump coal from Utah and Wyoming. Mr. Evans says 
chemical analysis shows this coal to be as good quality 
as any mined in the states named. The coal in the 
Brown Bear bed when air dried éliminating 4.6 mois- 
ture has the following composition: Moisture 2.7 per 
cent; volatile matter, 42.5; fixed carbon, 50.8, and 
ash 4.0. 

The field lies about twelve miles due west of Driggs 
which is located on a branch line of the Oregon Short 
Line, running from the town of Ashton to Victor. A 
branch connects with this line between Driggs and 
Tetonia and extends to the mines which are between 
6,300 to nearly 8,000 ft. above sea level. The branch 
goes up Horseshoe Creek and has an easy grade, 

The principal seams are the Horseshoe, Brown Bear 
and Boise beds. Perhaps the first two are one forming 
the two sides of a closely folded, steep sided synclinal 
which Mansfield suggests extends to a depth of 4,000 
to 5,000 ft., but as no one expects to extend the work- 
ings to that depth the beds may be regarded as separate 
without any practical error in estimation. The Horse- 
shoe bed has 5 ft. of coal underlaid by 11 in. of sandy 
clay and underlaid again by 6 ft. of coal. If the Brown 
Bear coal is the same the upper bench has fallen to. 
3 ft. 4 in., the parting has become a mixture of coal 
and shale only 2 in. thick and the lower bench is but 
1 ft. thick with 3 in. of impure crushed coal below it. 
The Bell Gulch coal omitting an unimportant inch 
binder has two benches, the upper 8 ft. thick, the lower 
3 ft. 3 in. with a parting between them 10 in. thick. 
The beds dip at a great angle. An estimate based on 
extremely incomplete but perhaps conservative data 
puts the aggregate content of the beds at 11,000,000 tons. 

It is not unlikely that future surveys may show that 
the coal tonnage in this field is much greater than has 
been suggested. On the other hand, it may be found 
that the coal is too friable to produce fuel of the 
desired size. 
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Better Protection and Operation Will 
a: Reduce Maintenance Costs 


Mine Law Is Not in Step with Electrical Progress—Abuse Not Use Is Responsible 


for High Equipment and Power Costs—An Acceptable Slogan 
Is, “Fuse and Protect Every Motor” 


| | By J. F. MacWilliams 


EW PEOPLE would try to drive a powerful 

spirited horse without reins or some means by 

which he could be stopped, should he try to break 
away from control. Fuses and circuit breakers are 
installed to control electric power, and yet in many 
cases are tampered with or improperly adjusted so that 
they cannot protect equipment. 

Electrical machinery assists us in doing work which 
can be done in no other manner and to keep pace with 
‘recent electrical developments it would appear that some 
revision should be made of the section of the Pennsyl- 
vania mine law relating to the use of electricity. Far 
too little attention is paid to the size of conductors in 
locomotives and mining machines as well as to the 
main feeders which serve them. Some method of in- 
spection and regulation would unquestionably reduce 
costs and minimize the dangers of mining. 

It is a poor policy to purchase an approved type of 
mining machine or locomotive and then connect it to a 
small feeder, thereby producing dangerous heat in the 
conductor. Likewise, it is dangerous to connect the ma- 
‘chine to a line with no overload protection, thereby 
defeating the purpose of the inclosed type motor, con- 
troller and the costly special cable used in the machine. 
| Hardly anyone in these days would install one set of 
fuses to take care of several motors in a factory, there- 
fore why expect one fuse to protect two or more motors 
In a locomotive where conditions may occur in which one 
“motor may carry the total load. Many locomotives are 
wired with conductors of little over one-half the proper 
b ai because the lugs and connectors have often 
been designed for 500 volts and yet are used on 250-volt 
circuits. 

The practice of overloading locomotives is in most 
cases costly; the speed is lowered, less work is per- 





Article presented at Mining Institute Meeting, Barnesboro, Pa. 


Line Surges 


Controllers which automatically ac- 
celerate the motor are much better 
than other types. Each contactor 
closes only when the current has de- 

| creased to a level so low that it will 
| prevent an abnormal surge when 


Automatic Contactors Reduce 


more resistance is cut out. If auto- 
matic acceleration could be applied 
to locomotives it would be impossible 
for the motorman to start a trip 
with the motors in parallel. Jerk- 
ing, galloping locomotives are due to 
poor operation. 


‘ 








Down Where Overloads Occur These Four Breakers 
Protect the Mines Against Power Delays 


Unless a direct-current feeder system is sectionalized an over- 
load on any line will shut off all the power and demoralize the 
haulage, put out the lights, stop the pumps and cutting machines 
and shut down the hoists. These breakers are located at a 
junction point where they were easily installed. Note that each 
is mounted above a safety switch. The boxes are locked and 
fireproof. 


formed and the cost of maintenance is greatly increased. 
When a locomotive is overloaded there is grave danger 
that in case of emergency the brakes will not hold the 
trip and serious injury to the operative may follow. 

The results of putting cast-iron wheels on a locomo- 
tive designed for steel wheels are far less liable to be 
serious and costly than the placing of steel wheels on 
a locomotive designed for cast-iron wheels. In the 
former case the locomotive is not so liable to be given 
too heavy a load, but in the latter case it may be over- 
loaded as much as 25 per cent. 

Dull or improperly set picks on mining machines 
introduce danger of overload and injury to the oper- 
ative.. Set the teeth of a common handsaw more to 
one side than the other, then try to use it and you 
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will see quickly why the 
mining machine picks 
should be set correctly. 

If reel-type gathering 
locomotives and mining ma- 
chines received their power 
supply through a plug 
switch at the room neck 
they would no doubt operate 
more efficiently and with 
greater safety. 

The life of motor arma- 
tures used in mining service 
is shorter than for arma- 
tures used in almost any 
other work and one of the 
principal reasons for this 
is the abuse to which they 
are subjected. Oftentimes 
men are permitted to run 
machines which cost several 
thousands of dollars, with- 
out having any preliminary 
training whatever. Due to 
the great quantity of dust 
which most mines contain 
the ventilating ducts in the 
motors become blocked, thus 


On Guard Outside 


This automatic eircuit 
breaker protects from peak 
loads one of several rotaries 
tied into a small super-power 
system at the Centralia Col- 


. ; Wlat] liery of the. Lehigh Valley 
reducing the ventilation Cente: 

and thereby causing the 

motor to run at an abnormally high temperature. 


Bad field coils, if allowed to remain in service, will 
cause excessive motor speeds, cross currents in the 
armature and abnormal wear of the bearings, the arm- 
ature being frequently stripped in consequence. Pinions 
not meshed sufficiently deep in gears also put a heavy 
strain on bearings and shafts, thus reducing the life 
alike of shaft, bearings, gears and pinions. 

Frequently brake rigging on locomotives receives 
insufficient attention. In consequence the pins and holes 
become badly worn allowing the brakes to twist instead 
of clamp on the wheels. With this condition existing 
it is impossible to get maximum braking effect, and the 
locomotive becomes dangerous to operate. 

It has always been a question in my mind as to the 
advisability of installing 2,300-volt feeders in a mine. 
Oil switches and other apparatus carrying high volt- 
ages must be watched more carefully where such feeders 


Mine Repair Shop Where Savings 
Are Started 


Armatures would be rolling to the 
repair shop less frequently if they 
were properly wound and fitted with 
ball or roller-bearings. The practice 
of sitting on the circuit breaker or 
fusing the motor circuits too high is 
also responsible for high mainte- 
nance costs. The illustration shows 
the electric repair shop of the Madi- 
son Coal Co. at Glen Carbon, Ill. It 
is claimed that this shop saved the 
company over $5,000 the first year 
it was operated, The work done here 
is made to last and as a consequence 
the savings effected in later years 
may not seem nearly as large be- 
cause they will have to be calculated 
against equipment which has been 
well repaired. 
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are used. Admitting that there are great advantages in 
installing an inside power-converting substation, it must 
also be conceded that there are disadvantages in the 
practice. The room for the substation must be dry and 
arranged so that little dust will enter. Dust and mois- 
ture will quickly affect the 2,300-volt winding of the 
transformers and machines. Also, danger from shocks 
are greater inside the mines because the ground is 
usually damp and of low resistance. 


SUBSTATIONS SHOULD BE ACCESSIBLE 


Motor-generator sets and rotary converters are im- 
portant machines; if they are damaged either the mine 
is shut down or the tonnage is reduced. Consequently, 
substations should be installed where they are readily 
accessible for inspection and repair. Stationary ma- 
chinery in the mine, where purchased power is used, 
generally can be driven more efficiently by alternating- 
current than direct-current motors. The all-day 
efficiency of the motor-generator set or rotary is seldom 
better than from 50 to 60 per cent. Considering alter- 
nating-current and direct-current feeders for motors 
equally efficient in the distribution of energy, this means 
that if transformers are used in preference to convert- 
ing machines a saving in the power delivered to the 
stationary motor of 37 to 47 per cent will be made. Due 
to the fact that the direct-current voltage generally 
fluctuates more than that of alternating-current lines an 
alternating-current motor will generally give better 
results than a direct-current machine. 

With a poor feeder system the loss of power is a 
small item compared to the greater cost of maintenance 
and greater labor cost caused by the reduced speed of 
the machinery. For this reason it should be remem- 
bered, when using the tables of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, that the wire sizes given in these 
tables are such as to prevent undue heating and not 
excessive voltage drops. They provide merely safety 
from fire and not adequate economy in operation. 

The first instruction given the road engineers of 
one of the large manufacturing companies is, “When 
disassembling a machine, first, procure boxes in which 
to put the parts removed, so that no part may be lost or 
mislaid. When removing parts regarding the correct 
position of which you may have doubt at the time of 
replacement, mark them in such a manner that all ques- 
tion will be removed when the machine is reassembled. 
This is important. For illustration take the Curtis 
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Wheels That Spin Don’t 
Always Work 


There are many different grades of 
sand; some have sharp. crystal 


grains, some are mixed with clay and 
others consist of round pebbles. Only 
clean dry sharp sand should be used 


under locomotives. Clay merely in- 
sulates the wheels from the rails. 
Round pebbles act like marbles under 
the foot or like ball-bearings under 
a shaft. This modern sand drying 
room is at the Orient No. 2 mine of 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co. near Frankfort, Ill. 





steam turbine of the old type having buckets milled out 
of solid material and placed on the wheel in sections. 
This wheel had been balanced at the factory, and it is 
possible that a section on one side may weigh more 
than one on the opposite side. Consequently if their 
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positions are reversed serious vibration may result. 
Changing one bolt in the commutator of a 4,000-r.p.m. 
machine might cause it to be unbalanced. A difference of 
a sixty-fourth of an inch in the length of a bolt will 
unbalance some machines. 





Why Not House Fire-Truck Driver at 
Mines in Same House as Apparatus? 


Most mining communities now-a-days are equipped 
with some kind of fire-fighting apparatus. Sometimes 
this takes the form merely of suitable fire hose, nozzles, 
etc., stored at strategic points. As hard roads and 
pavements have become the rule rather than.the excep- 
tion about the mines, however, far more elaborate 
apparatus and equipment in many instances has been 
employed. This not infrequently includes fire engines, 
hose carts and the like of a kind and type that would 
prove a credit to the fire department of many a large 
town or small city. i 

The accompanying illustration shows the building 
that houses the chief fire-fighting equipment of a large 
West Virginia mining town. One great difficulty or 
obstacle to the use of modern fire equipment in com- 
munities of this kind has been the length of time 
consumed, particularly at night, in getting such appa- 
ratus to the scene of a fire should one start. Obviously, 
a paid fire department is out of the question so far as 
the average mining town is concerned. It is, of course, 


Fire House at 
Mine Plant 


By making it big 
enough to house 
the driver and his 
coal 


family, the 
company is assured 
of having someone 


at hand to take 
the truck out as 
soon as a fire 
starts, 





easy to detail or appoint men who live near where the 
equipment is stored, to places in the fire brigade, but 
it is quite another matter to get them all aroused 
promptly in case of emergency. 

With the modern light-weight fire-truck, however, 
the problem is somewhat simplified. One man can 
easily drive such a truck and only one or two others 
are necessary for its efficient operation. The lower 
story of the building here shown houses the fire engine 
or truck, and the upper story serves as living quarters 
for the driver and his family. This man is accordingly 
immediately available when a night alarm is turned in. 

In this case also the truck driver is an old employee 
who has seen the town grow from a small group of 
dwellings to its present size. He is thoroughly familiar 
with every street, alley, highway and byway in the place 
and consequently can drive the truck rapidly and safely 
anywhere on even the darkest of nights or during the 
roughest of weather. Furthermore he takes genuine 
pride not only in keeping the equipment intrusted to 
his care in spick and span condition but also in main- 
taining it in proper working order and ready to respond 
instantly in time of emergency. 


Saves Time When 
Houses Burn 


When the engine 
is in the house in 
which the _ driver 
lives he gives it 
better and _ closer 
attention than he 
is likely to do 
when it is at some 
distance from home. 
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Soft-Coal Industry Handicapped 
By Poor Salesmanship 


Knowledge of Suitability of Fuel for Specific Require- 
ments and Ability to Advise Consumer What 
to Burn, and How, Is Needed 


By Harry L. Gandy 


Executive Secretary of the National Coal Association ° 


N 14th Street, N.W., in Washington, D.C., is a 

grocery store, where a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive dispenses delicious morsels and demonstrates how 
the product may be tastily prepared. 

It may come to something like that in the exploitation 
of bituminous coal for domestic use. At least, the next 
few years promise intensive effort along constructive 
lines in the sales end of the coal business. Coal is 
something to burn, true; and so is food something to 
eat, as arule. But there are many kinds of coal which 
require different treatments and the respective values 
of which are determined by several factors. 

It is safe to say that in few lines of business has 
the factor represented by salesmanship been so neg- 
lected both by producer and retailer. It is a poor 
haberdashery salesman today who cannot match a tie 
to a shirt and a suit, but rare is. the salesman who has 
made a study of bituminous coal for specific require- 
ments and tells the customer just what coal he should 
burn and how to burn it in his particular furnace. 
When the coal man becomes a salesman, rather than 
a mere “order taker,” through a happy combination of 
co-operation on the part of the producer and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the retailer of what salesmanship 
will mean, translated into terms of satisfied customers, 
the coal business will come into its own. And the use 
of bituminous coal, particularly in the New England 
states and all along the Atlantic seaboard and through 
the Middle West, will materially increase. Today some- 
thing like 70,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, or about 
15 per cent of the annual production, goes into domestic 
consumption, and I venture the prediction that the day 
is not far distant when more than 100,000,000 tons of 
soft coal will serve as the economical fuel for household 
heating. Salesmanship will do it. 


FAVORS REMODELING PLANTS 


The National Coal Association does not propose to 
promote the use of coal by acting as the sales agency 
for any particular coal or any particular heating device, 
but rather through an educational program, designed to 
bring home to the buying public the salient facts con- 
cerning the product. Speaking of heating equipment, 
however, the Association does endorse the suggestion 
advanced at a meeting of District No. 10, American 
Association of Engineers, held in Washington Feb. 23, 
1925, that “bituminous coal producers and handlers move 
to bring about the remodeling of heating plants in cases 
in which remodeling is necessary, so that soft coal can 
be used.” The Coal Merchants’ Board of Trade of 
Washington took a forward step this winter in recom- 
mending to the District of Columbia Commissioners 
revision of the building code to insure sufficient flue 
capacity in heating plants, domestic and otherwise, for 
the satisfactory burning of the full range of fuels such 
as coal, both bituminous and anthracite; wood, oil, etc. 


The action of the Washington retailers could well be 
followed elsewhere. 
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Reduction of the household heating bill of the nation 
is a task which merits the best thought of the industry. 
I believe that the present efforts of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce to acquaint householders of Massachusetts 
with the solution of the heating problem, through broad- 
casting information on how to burn bituminous coal, 
will be followed by many like bodies of business men. 

The more I study the matter the firmer my convic- 


_ tion grows that a more widespread use of this coal for 


household heating is solely a matter of salesmanship. 
Once a customer has obtained the variety of coal best 
adapted to his heating equipment and has been shown 
how to use it, he becomes a permanent user and also a 
potential salesman for the product. I have in mind no 
less an authority on coal than O. P. Hood, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Bureau of Mines. Mr. Hood, 
who recently gave to the National Coal Association a 
statement on “The Successful Burning of Bituminous 
Coal,” based his statement on his personal experience 
with this fuel in his own home. George 8S. Pope, chief 
engineer of the Government Fuel Yards, Washington, 
burns this coal in his home with most satisfactory re- 
sults. The even temperature, excellent heating service, 
low ash content and big saving in cost to be had from 
bituminous coal, are strong selling points. 


Too OFTEN NosoDy KNows 


Frequently the customer is in total ignorance of the 
quality of coal suited to his equipment and the manner 


in which to burn it, and the sales agency is equally in ~ 


the dark on both subjects. But the day is coming 
when people will really know kinds of coal, as today 
they know makes of hats and of clothes, and each re- 
tailer will be identified in the mind of the public with 
a special brand or brands of coal. Salesmen will be 
as expert in recommending coal for your furnace needs 
as are tailors in passing on the cut of your clothes, and 
you will be shown how to burn coal as you are shown 
how to operate your automobile. 

Coal is being sold more and more by its trade names 
and producers have taken advantage of registration of 
their trade-marks. Yet in view of the fact that there 
are over 7,000 mines, the well known brands are com- 
paratively few. The custom of registering trademarks 
has several distinct advantages, viz: (a) it gives indi- 
viduality and personality to the coal; (b) it gives the 
user a convenient method of reordering; (c) it is in- 
dispensable for coals with certain distinctive qualities. 

Within reasonable limits, any good coal may aspire 
to leadership in the market. There are, however, 
several deterrent factors, such as freight rates or the 
geographical location and plenitude of coal deposits. 
In other fields of business trademarks have been used 


‘most successfully, and the names in some instances have 


almost become household words. Take for example, the 
name ‘‘Uneeda,” undoubtedly invaluable to the National 
Biscuit Co. The costs of registration are nominal, and 
almost any word or design, other than of a geographic 
character, may be registered, thus entitling one to the 
exclusive use of that name in interstate commerce. 
It tends to give the coal distinctiveness. The effect of 
the registration is similar to that of the registration 
of a deed to real estate, and serves as a notice to all 
that the particular name identifies a certain coal. 
Better salesmanship, a realization of the particular 
needs of the consumer and a more permanent relation- 
ship will bring satisfied customers and a better under- 
standing between bituminous coal industry and public. 
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Scenes at the Stein Mine in 





Dortmund, Germany, Where 
136 Men Were Killed 


And Only 8 Saved 





Adjusting 
His Mouthpiece 


Without the Gates 








aoe explosion occurred 

Feb. 11 at a coal mine 
owned by Minister Stein, 
of the Luther Govern- 
ment. Nine men walled 
themselves in but were 
killed by poisonous gases. 


A Rescue Squad 


Photographs by Keystone View Co, 
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Anthracite Tesde Near Accord 
On Uniform Standards 


Majority of Operators Indorse Proposal to Establish 
Specifications on Preparation and Sizing of 
Domestic Coal—May Act Today 


NIFORM STANDARDS of acceptable preparation 

and sizing of the domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
are expected to be officially announced within a few days. 
The majority of the operators already have given their 
approval to specifications covering testing screen 
meshes, undersize and maximum permissible percent- 
ages of slate and bone. Unless there should be an 
unexpected last-minute shift in attitude on the part of a 
few producers, formal promulgation of the standards 
probably will follow a meeting of the anthracite oper- 
ators called for Philadelphia today. 

Indorsement of the new specifications will mean the 
establishment, for the first time it is believed, of uni- 
form standards that may be used by the receiver of the 
coal. Heretofore standards of preparation have varied 
with each producer, and there was no way in which 
the receiver could check against these standards. Dur- 
ing the World War the Pennsylvania State Fuel 
Administration did set up regulations governing the 
percentages of oversize and undersize that might be 
permitted, but there was nothing in the way of general 
supervision. The common understanding was that all 
the producer might be legally required to do was to ship 
a “merchantable” coal. 

The proposed standards are as follows: 


Proposed New Standards for Anthracite 


Testing Screen 


Round-Hole Meshes Maximum Permissible 


(In inches) Percentages of 
Size Through Over Undersize Slate* Bone* 
Broken... 45 375 15 2.0 2.0 
Bi 6. Aes 23 15 3.0 3.0 
Stove..... 24 135 15 4.0 4.0 
Chestnut. .. Ife ts 15° 5.0 5.0 
Papeete «cle 1 2s 15+ 75 n 


* For each | per cent reduction in slate, there may be a 2 per cent increase in 
bone. Plus an additional allowance of 5 per cent for unavoidable breakage. 

The uniform standards given are the outgrowth of 
extended conferences among the operators and between 
the producers and the anthracite trade relations com- 
mittee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’. Associa- 
tion. At the outset the question of resizing was much 
to the fore, but that part of the program met the same 
fate which overtook a similar attempt a few years ago. 
At that time there was a strong sentiment among some 
of the operators and many retailers that the difficulties 
in marketing hard coal and in balancing the monthly 
shipments would be lessened if the number of major 
domestic sizes were reduced to two—a furnace size and 
a-range size. 

Experiments in resizing were conducted at one of the 
operations of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., but 
the opposition of two or three of the larger companies 
enjoying a substantial lake business on chestnut pre- 
vented any concerted action upon the proposal to elimi- 
nate pea coal by adding the larger pea to the chestnut 
and putting the undersize into No. 1 buckwheat. A 
few operators did offer a range coal for shipment for 
two years, but finally abandoned active efforts to push 
that size because competitors stuck to the old sizing. 

During the early course of the present negotiations 
the proposal to discontinue pea was again vigorously 
pressed. As late as the middle of February a majority 
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of the producers were said to be willing to agree t 
such a plan and many were enthusiastic in suppor 
of it. The retailers’ committee expressed the belie 
“that a resizing program is essential to the solution o 
the various problems in marketing all sizes of domesti 
coal and that the chief essential to the success of re 
sizing programs is that all of the so-called ‘line com 
panies’ shall agree upon a uniform basis of sizing. 


SENTIMENT ON RESIZING DIVIDED 


There were, however, many retail distributors wh 
were bitterly opposed to any plan which would increas 
the percentage of pea coal in chestnut or any size tha 
might be offered as a substitute for chestnut. 
numerically small minority of operators who are, im 
portant factors because of the large tonnages the: 
produce also lined up against the suggested progran 
and it was again shelved. The representatives of th 
producers then concentrated their attention upon th: 
possibility of arriving at some standardized and uni 
form sizing specifications. Substantial agreement upot 
the standards set forth in a preceding paragraph wai: 
reached at a conference held several days ago. Thes: 
standards were submitted to the representatives of thé 
retailers for approval and were also indorsed at a meet: 
ing of independent operators held in Philadelphia ox 
March 10. 

The adoption of these standards will, of course, neces 
sitate screen changes at many of the breakers. It doe: 
not mean, however, that the screens to be used wil! 
conform in size to those given in the table. Thos¢« 
sizes are the standards for the testing screens at th¢ 
retail yards and are to be used by the retailer to de- 
termine whether the shipments received measure up ix 
sizing and quality to the standard. Differences in the 
fracture of the coals mined and in the pitch and length 
of the screens in the breakers will make it impossible 
for the producers to have uniform sized screens 
throughout the region. Each operator will have to go 
adjust his screens at his breakers that the product 
shipped will conform to the standard specifications. 

That the product received by the retailers should be 
standardized was the principal contention put forward 
by the committee of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association in its conferences with the oper- 
ators. “The present lack of uniformity among the 
various companies and the variable bases of sizing 
and preparing coal in each company,” the committee 
declared, “is the cause of great difficulty to all 
concerned and gives rise to much of the criticism, 
complaint and ill-will on the part of consumers. 

“The practice of mixing a variable percentage of 
pea coal in chesnut causes serious difficulty and to our 
mind is unwise and unfair. We submit that the in- 
troduction of excessive percentage of pea coal costing 
approximately $3 to $3.50 at the mines less than the 
chestnut with which it is mixed naturally gives rise to 
serious objection and leads to complaints on the part 
of consumers that retailers are guilty of fraudulent 
practice in deliberately introducing low-priced pea coal 
and selling it as chestnut at the chestnut price. 

“Our experience is that chestnut coal is being pro- 
duced by the various companies with a percentage of 
pea and smaller coal varying from 5 to 30 per cent.” 
Where dealers receive chestnut with 20 to 30 per cent 
of small sizes in it, argued the committee, they cannot 
successfully hold their business against chestnut having 
only 5 per cent of smaller size. 
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Wave of Wage Reductions 
Sweeps Colorado Mines 


Colorado is cutting wages in an effort 
to keep its mines going. For months 
the Oakdale Coal Co. and the Mutual 
Coal Co., in Walsenburg, and the 
Hayden Coal Co., in Routt County, 
have worked successfully on a low wage 
basis. On March 16 the southern Colo- 
rado string of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. mines took a cut of 20 per cent be- 
low the Jacksonville scale, which has 
prevailed in most Colorado mines, and 
immediately a line of other companies 
with properties scattered over . the 
state followed suit and filed with the 
‘state Industrial Commission notices of 
reductions to wage levels approxi- 
mating that of 1917. Colorado is not a 
union state but has been paying union 
wages generally except at the Oakdale, 
Mutual and Hayden mines. At the 
former two wages have been about 334 
per cent below the Jacksonville scale. 
At the Hayden mine the 1917 scale has 
prevailed. 

The reduction at the Walsenburg 
group of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mines was made at the instance of the 
miners, working under the much dis- 
cussed Rockefeller plan of employees’ 
representation. Foreseeing general 
shutdowns and consequent loss of work, 
the men, then drawing the straight 
union scale though working non-union, 
approached the company through the 
representation plan and finally agreed 
to the 20 per cent cut, which took effect 
Monday of this week. The base rate 
for underground day wages drops from 
$7.75 to $6.25, tonnage and other rates 
being reduced in proportion. Reserva- 
tion was made by the company that if 
competing fields reduce wages to a 
point that makes competition impossi- 
ble, a further cut by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. will be necessary. 

The first Walsenburg district mines 
to follow the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s lead were the three operated there 
by the Temple Fuel Co. and the Thor 
and Royal mines of the related Na- 
tional Fuel Co. and Royal Fuel Co. The 
rest of the region is expected to cut to 
the 1917 scale as quickly as possible. 

The wave of reductions has already 
reached Routt County, where the 
Hayden mine, with its 1917 scale, was 
only a pace setter. The Colorado & 
Utah Coal Co, has already filed its peti- 
tion with the state commission for per- 
mission to adopt the same scale, and 
the remainder of the companies are re- 
ported to be preparing to follow suit. 

The direct result of all these actual 
and proposed wage cuts, of course, is a 
reduction of the price of coal to the 
‘consumer. 


Cleveland Conference 
Of Operators Called Off 
When Illinois Stays Out 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 16.—The 
proposed conference of coal op- 
erators here today failed to effect 
any definite result. Operators in 
the eastern end of the Central 
Competitive Field strove their 
noblest to get something done 
toward an operators’ proposal for 
a remedy for the ills that the in- 
dustry suffers under the Jackson- ! 
ville agreement, but without posi- 
tive result. The trouble was that 


Illinois refused to take part. The 
conference started Monday with 


Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana 
present in a secret advance session, 
hoping to propose some plan that 
would induce Illinois to rush here 
today. The meeting broke up, how- | 
ever, after much confused talk and 
the final word Monday night was 
that no further session would be 
worth while without Illinois. As 
nobody from Illinois had appeared 
on Tuesday up to noon the meeting 
was called off. 

It is reported that Ohio and 
Pennsylvania will cut wages to the 
1917 scale about April 1. 











Soft Coal Overdeveloped, Says 
P. R.R., Opposing New Road 


In a petition filed March 11 with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the 
Pennsylvania R.R. cites overdevelop- 
ment of the bituminous coal industry 
as a cause for refusal of a certificate 
authorizing construction of new rail- 
roads for development of coal lands. 

The plea of the Pennsylvania was 
made in connection with application 
for rehearing in the case in which 
Division 4 of the commission author- 
ized the Cambria & Indiana R.R. to 
extend its line in Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, at a cost of $500,000 to 
enable a shipper of bituminous coal, 
located on the Cambria & Indiana, to 
open and develop another mine at a 
cost of approximately $3,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania declared it had 
opposed construction of the extension 
mainly on the ground that further 
development of the bituminous coal 
industry at this time was distinctly 
not in the interest of the public and 
that the commission ought not to 
authorize a carrier to construct a line 
when the purpose was to make possible 
further development of bituminous coal 
territory. 


Pittsburgh Coal Closes 
Sixteen Mines and Will 
Start Big New Operation 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. thas au- 
thorized the construction of a new 
tipple at Douglas Hollow, on the west 
bank of the Youghiogheny River. The 
tipple, which will be designed by Allen 
& Garcia, consulting engineers, of Chi- 
cago, will have a capacity of 4,000 tons 
per day and be modern in every re- 
spect, with shaker screens and rotary 
dump. It will be on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R.R. Coal for the new tipple 
will come from the present working of 
three other mines the tipples of which 
will be abandoned. 

~It is reported that this company, 
which has more than fifty mines in the 
Pittsburgh district, is embarking on a 
larger program of concentration of 
mine plants in which the smaller and 
older mines are to be concentrated into 
a fewer number of larger scale. These 
will be million-ton plants with every 
modern facility for cost cutting. 

An important development in this 
program is the immediate complete 
abandonment of a number of its mines, 
reported as sixteen. These mines were 
idle throughout 1924. This program 
of severe retirement, by which whole 
villages of mine workers are to be 
definitely cut off from possible future 
employment, is generally understood to 
be the direct result of the first year of 
the Jacksonville wage agreement with 
the United Mine Workers, by which 
the wages at union coal mines are held 
up to the post-war peak, while non- 
union miners have accepted a wage cut 
sufficient to permit the production of 
competing coal at costs as much as a 
dollar below those in the Pittsburgh 
district. 





Consolidation Co. Miners in 
Somerset Take Wage Cut 


Miners in the employ of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., in Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, have decided to accept 
the request of the company that they 
take a reduction of 25 per cent in 
wages. Acceptance of the cut, which 
became effective March 10, followed a 
vote taken among the miners. 

While the United Mine Workers have 
spent much time and money in efforts 
to organize the Somerset region little 
has been accomplished and nearly all 
mines in the region are operated on 
an open-shop basis. 

Although nothing definite has been 
announced it is believed that other 
mines in the Somerset field will ask 
their employees to accept a similar re- 
duction. 
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January Mine Accidents 
Caused 215 Fatalities; 
3.62 per Million Tons 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in January, 1925, caused the 
death of 215 men, according to reports 
from state mine inspectors to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Included in this 
number are 6 fatalities caused by an 
explosion at Providence, Ky., on Jan. 15. 
The death rate for January, 1925, was 
3.62 per million tons of coal produced, 
compared with 3.58 in the preceding 
month and 4.12 per million tons in 
January last year. The output of coal 
during January was 59,314,000 tons, of 
which 51,914,000 tons was bituminous 
coal and 7,400,000 was anthracite. In 
January a year ago the production was 
60,388,000 tons, of which 52,464,000 
tons was bituminous and 7,924,000 tons 
was anthracite. 

In bituminous coal mines alone the 
number of fatalities in January, 1925, 
was +161, and the fatality rate per 
million tons was 3.10, as compared with 
213 deaths and a fatality rate of 4.06 
in the same month last year. The 
average fatality rate for January over 
a ten-year period (1915-1924) for the 
bituminous coal-mining industry is 
3.35, thus indicating that the record 
for January of the present year was 
better than the average. For anthra- 
cite mines alone the number of lives 
lost in January, 1925, was 54, which, 
based on the production of coal during 
the month, indicates a fatality rate of 
7.30 per million tons, as compared with 
a ten-year average rate of 6.69 for the 
same month. 
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Old Coal Field Is Dead 


The Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. has closed down 
and abandoned. the Wilmington 
No. 8 mine of its string, thus 


ending the career of the Braid- 
wood mining field 


in northern 
Illinois. One after another of the 
mines that once made that region 
a great coal field have passed and 
their towns have practically dis- 
appeared. The closing of No. 3 
mine, which had employed 300 
men, is a hard blow to the town 
of Wilmington, the only one of the 
coal towns left in the region. 








The marked reduction in the fatality 
rate from 4.12 in January, 1924, to 3.62 
in January, 1925, was due mainly to the 
fact that two major explosions occurred 
in January last year as a result of 
which 69 lives were lost, while only 
one major explosion occurred in Jan- 
uary this year, which resulted in the 
loss of 6 lives. 

A comparison of the per-million-ton 
fatality rates for January, 1924, and 
1925, and for the entire year 1924 is 
shown by the following figures for the 
principal causes of fatal accidents at all 


.coal mines, both anthracite and bitu- 


minous: 

Year Jan. Jan. 

1924 1924 1925 
Falls of roof and coal...... 1.835 1.822 1.770 
Haulage: 4.2). pees. .607 . 430 . 809 
Gas and dust explosions... . 935 1.308 .270 
Dxplasivies.crseiee eer. » « 174 . 149 .270 
Blectricttyifa- setve wee * 141 . 066 Siby 
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Cash and Stock for Owners 
In West Virginia Merger 


Details of the proposed $100,000,000 
consolidation of coal mines in West 
Virginia reported as under way Feb. 2, 
were disclosed March 12 by Charles R. 
Flint of Flint & Co., Inc., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, who was for 
many years known as “the father of 
trusts.” 

The advantages of the merger, which 
includes large operations in the Mor- 
gantown, Clarksburg and Fairmont 
sections of West Virginia, according 
to Mr. Flint, will be a reduction of 
operating and selling expenses, de- 
creased cost of mine supplies and mer- 
chandise through centralized buying 
and the standardizing of the quality of 
coal produced. . 
. The Edward V. D’Invilliers Engineer- 
ing Co., of Philadelphia, he said, will 
determine the valuation of the prop- 
erties. The method of capitalization 
provides that the mine owners will re- 
ceive a percentage of cash for their 
properties in addition to blocks of pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 

Strong competition by the operators - 
of Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, 
as well as those further west, for rail- 
road orders was said to have been re- 
sponsible for the consolidation. The 
owners of about eighty small companies 
have sent their detailed statements to 
Mr. Flint and to A. H. Bickmore & Co., 
who is aiding in formulating the plans 
of the merger. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities During January, 1925, by Causes and States 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Government Eyes Riveted on Conference 


_ Of Operators at Cleveland 


Policy of Some Operators to Force Showdown Considered a Mistake 
by Others Who Favor Waiting Game—Contemplated Shut- 
downs Might Be Construed as Violation of Agreement 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Events are hurrying to a showdown 
in the coal situation. As this is writ- 
ten the operators are on the eve of 
They are 


_united enough on what they want, but 


( 


many of them think it is foolish to 
waste time trying to persuade the union 
to co-operate in a reduction of wages. 
There is decided sentiment in favor of 
allowing time to continue to operate in 
their favor. “Keep Lewis sweating” is 
their slovan. Many of the operators, 
however, are in such a desperate posi- 
tion that they are ready to close their 
mines at the end of the coal year. 
While 95 per cent of the operators in 
the Central Competitive Field are 
known to be losing money, the great 
majority of them are opposed to any 
concerted closing of mines, which would 


_be regarded as a lockout, or to any 


other step intended to force the issue. 
They recognize that any step by the 
operators which can be interpreted as a 
violation of the agreement would help 
to sustain the position of the United 


_Mine Workers. 


_too is becoming desperate. 


recommends a_ change 


Signs are multiplying that the union 
Van Bitt- 
ner, president of the West Virginia dis- 
trict, is about to call upon all union 
and non-union men, working in non- 
union mines, to walk out on April 1, it 
is said. This extreme step has been 
forced by the loss to the union of both 
mines and miners. 


Complications Increase 


Another unexpected development has 
increased the difficulties of the situa- 
tion in which the union operators and 
the mine workers find themselves. A 
tentative opinion in the lake cargo case 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by two of its examiners 
in the rates 
which would increase the differential 
against the southern fields: by 28c. 
While this eventually would operate 


somewhat to the advantage of union 


p! 








field shippers, the immediate effect is 
to make customers slow in ordering 
while there is a prospect of obtaining 
lower freight rates by waiting. Com- 
ing just at this time it promises to be 
the last straw to many operators. 
Operators and mine workers alike 


_ seem to be giving up hope either of in- 
ducing or of coercing the federal gov- 
ernment into initiating a conference to 


consider a modification of the Jackson- 
ville agreement. All seem to have come 
to the realization that while the gov- 


ernment well may urge employers and 


employees to settle their differences 
peacefully, it could not bea party to the 
abrogation of a labor agreement with- 
out establishing a dangerous precedent. 

The argument that the government 
‘in effect urged the operators to renew 
the existing scale when it advised par- 


| ticipation in the Jacksonville confer- 


ence, since that was the only possible 
agreement that could have been reached 
at that time without a strike, seems not 
to impress officials. Both operators and 
mine workers were represented at 
Jacksonville by full-grown men, it is 
pointed out, who were chosen because 
of their skill and experience in ‘such 
negotiations. When they entered into 
the agreement they knew it meant self- 
sacrifice and a major surgical operation 
without anaesthetic. 

That there is ample reason for both 
the union operators and the United 
Mine Workers to co-operate to meet a 
common menace is shown by the final 
analysis of lake cargo business in 1924. 
For some thirty years the railroads 
concerned with the lake cargo trade 
have kept records of this movement. 
For twenty-one years the figures admit 
of comparisons showing the lake ton- 
nage originating in each field. The 
story told by those records indicates 
plainer than words the growth of the 
non-union fields at the expense of 
union tonnage. 

In 1903 the union districts of Pitts- 
burgh, southern Ohio and eastern Ohio 
had 81 per cent of the lake business. 
In 19138 they still had 68 per cent, but 
by 1921 their share had dropped to 55 
per cent; in 1923 to 52 per cent, while 
in 1924 it shrank to 36 per cent. East- 
ern Kentucky did not participate in 
lake business at all until 1909, when it 
shipped less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of that movement. This small be- 
ginning, however, grew to 11 per cent 
in 1923 and to 15 per cent in 1924. West 
Virginia’s share in the lake trade in- 
creased from 20 per cent in 1903 to 37 
per cent in 1923 and 47 per cent in 
1924, ‘ 


Non-Union States Lead 


The record of the increase in mine 
capacity gathered by the Harding Coal 
Commission, now in the process of 
printing as a public document, shows 
that the non-union states of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Virginia and 
Tennessee have had extraordinary in- 
creases, far in excess of the growth of 
production in other parts of the 
country. In 1898 these states had only 
18 per cent of the full-time capacity of 
the country. By 1912 they had in- 
creased somewhat to 24 per cent, but 
their growth during and since the war, 
especially since, has been marked. In 
1923 their joint capacity was 35 per 
cent of that of the country. 

In the same period the full-time ca- 
pacity in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Ohio decreased from 50 per cent of the 
country’s total to 34 per cent. The 
State of Illinois has held its own, but 
that is all. Indiana has shown some 
increase, but the Southwest Interstate 
region has suffered a severe loss. Be- 
fore 1898 this latter region had 10 per 
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Walter Barnum 


Elevation of Walter Barnum from the 
treasurership to the presidency of the Pa- 
cific Coast Co. is announced at the offices 
of the company, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. The new _ president succeeds his 
father, William N. Barnum, who becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The Pacific Coast Co. operates extensive 

coal properties in Washington, and among 
its recent acquisitions is the Carbonado 
Mine. Other properties include the Pacific 
Coast R.R. and = ships, together with 
terminal facilities and docks at the port 
of Seattle. 
_ Mr. Barnum is well known to the coal 
industry, not only on the Pacific Coast, the 
scene of the mining operations, but als8 
in the East, where he has served the inter- 
ests of his company for many years in the 
capacity of treasurer, and later in the ad- 
ditional role of a director. 

Since the National Coal Association was 
organized, in 1917, Mr. Barnum has been 
one of the foremost advocates of organized 
work within the industry, as reflected by 
his activities for the association, of which 
he is both a director and the chairman 
of the Membership Committee.. The genius 
in organization work which Mr. Barnum 
displayed in his career at Yale University 
has been exemplified in his life’s work on 
behalf of the industry. 


rE 


cent of the country’s capacity. In 1923 
it was below 5 per cent. 

There are, of course, other factors 
than wage rates involved in the rapid 
growth of the non-union fields. They 
have better coal and more favorable 
mining conditions. They have had the 
benefit of certain favorable freight 
rates, but even making full allowance 
for these facts it is clear that the rigid 
and relatively high wage rates of the 
union fields have set prices at a level 
which have encouraged the non-union 
development. The relative proportions 
of non-union and union production have 
changed from 35 to 65 per cent to 55 
and 45 per cent respectively. If the 
present trend continues it is obvious 
that the time is not far distant when 
the non-union districts can supply the 
requirements of the country. 





A block of the common stock of the 
Mahoning Coal Railroad Co., which is 
operated and controlled by the New 
York Central, has been purchased from 
private stockholders by Adams & Peck, 
of New York, and Biddle & Henry, of 
Philadelphia. The shares are being 
offered to the public. The road con- 
nects with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
forming the Central’s only entrance into 
Pittsburgh, from which heavy traffic is 
handled over the Mahoning line. 
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Indiana Union Election 


*“‘Shady”’; Hessler Quits: 


John Hessler, Terre Haute, Ind., 
president of District No. 11, United 
Mine Workers, in a statement recently 
said that regardless of the outcome of 
the official tabulation of the recent 
election he will leave the presidency 
March 31. “The party who takes the 
office does so under the shadow of a 
corrupt election and I don’t care to be 
mixed up in it. I leave office March 31, 
elected or not,” said Hessler. 

The executive board of District No. 
11 completed a two-day session and 
sent out a call to all locals in the dis- 
trict to send in a second certified re- 
port of the recent election returns. The 
returns were to be sent to district head- 
quarters at Indianapolis not later than 
March 10. Because of the alleged al- 
terations in the results reported from 
twenty-two locals, officials said it would 
be impossible to get an accurate count 
on the results of the election with the 
returns already in. 

Dave Jones, member of the executive 
board of the district, who, according to 
union officials, was accused, after an 
investigation by postal inspectors, of 
having opened envelopes containing re- 
turns of the voting, altered returns and 
resealed the envelopes, denied connec- 
tion with the tampering. Jones offered 
his resignation to the board and it was 
aceepted. Tyler G. Lawton, of Bicknell, 
candidate for district president and 
one of the candidates in whose favor 
the returns were said to have been 
changed, in a statement at his home 
Feb. 25, said: “If it is true, as reported 
from Terre Haute, that the reports 
have been tampered with, that is a mat- 
ter for the district board and tellers to 
look into. I am ready to abide by the 
actual count of the vote as cast at the 
election Feb. 10.” It is alleged that 
mail was opened in the offices of the 
miners. 

It is said that changes were made in 
the figures on the official return sheets 
contained in each envelope, and the 
sheets then put back in the envelopes, 
which were again sealed and placed in 
the mail box. 


Postal Inspectors Investigate 


When Mitch went to his office he re- 
moved the envelopes from the box. 
Noticing that the seals on the envelopes 
apparently had been tampered with, he 
communicated with the postal authori- 
ties at Washington. Postal inspectors 
arrived early in the week to make an 
investigation. They worked secretly, 
obtaining exhibits of the handwriting 
of every official, every office employee 
and other persons connected with dis- 
trict headquarters. 

Figures are said to have been changed 
in favor of Tyler G. Lawton, of Bick- 
nejl, over John Hessler for the office 
of president; in favor of T. L. Roberts, 
over Harvey Cartwright, of Bicknell, 
for the office of vice-president, and in 
favor of W. D. Van Horn over C. O. 
Webster for international board mem- 
ber. Changes were said to have been 
made on down the line on the return 
sheet, taking in practically all the 
offices voted on. 

Hessler, Roberts, Mitch and others of 
the officials of the district declined to 
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Arthur Neale 


Except for one year, while in the service 
of the Hocking Valley R.R. as engineer, 
and four years—1909 to 1913—-with the 
Pennsylvania state inspection department, 
Mr. Neale, recently appointed general man- 
ager of mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
has been associated since 1898 with the 
latter company and others which were from 
time to timé absorbed in various consoli- 
dations. From 1913 to 1920 Mr. Neale 
managed his company’s properties in II- 
linois. When these were sold he was called 
back to Pittsburgh and appointed assistant 
general manager of mines. 


make any statement regarding the 
matter, saying that a statement may be 
forthcoming following the closing of the 
discussion of the matter by the execu- 
tive board. 


Illinois Miners Strike Even 
In Times Like These 


The entire crew of miners employed 
by the Illinois Coal Corporation at the 
new Nason (Ill.) mine went on strike 
March 5. An attempt was being made 
to negotiate a new wage scale by which 
this new mine could be taken out of 
its development era and put on a final 
basis. The men objected to any but 
their own ideas about wages and 
struck in violation of contract while 
negotiations were on. So the commis- 
sion went home to await such time as 
the men can stay on the job during 
negotiations, as provided by contract. 
A certain obstreperousness of the 
union local-has led the men to disre- 
gard advice from higher union officials. 
These men have been working steadily 
in the development of the mine for 
many months. 





Philippine Mines Run at a 
Loss by Government 


The coal mines of the Philip- 
pines, which have been run by the 
state for generations, are reported 
to be a sad loss. Recent reports 
show that it has cost $18 a ton to 
mine coal that has been sold most 
of the time at $10 a ton. Such is 
the way of government ownership 
and operation. The taxpayer 
makes up the deficit. 
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Three Reports Are Made on 
Sullivan Explosion 


Three separate reports on the Sulli- 
van (Ind.) mine explosion which killed 
51 men in the City Coal Co.’s mine, 
Feb. 20, have been made following 
three investigations. One was by the 
county Coroner, the second by a com- 
mittee of mining men headed by 
Bureau of Mines engineers and the 
Indiana chief mine inspector, and the 
third by a grand jury. The Coroner 
says a squeeze released gas that was 
ignited “by means unknown” and 
blames nobody. The engineers do not 
say where the gas came from, but 
report that flame lamps ignited it. 
The grand jury makes a set of recom- 
mendations to the Governor favoring 
legislation requiring rock dusting, 
stronger inspection measures and a few 
other things. 

Following the three investigations it 
was generally held by men involved that 
whatever the source of the gas, whether 
from improperly charted abandoned 
workings or not, it would be a good 
thing if more rigid measures were 
taken to drill ahead of cutting ma- 
chines and to check up filed mine maps 
more closely. Without a doubt the 
propaganda for rock-dusting of mines 
was strongly advanced by the explosion 
also, because of the general belief that 
rock dust would have checked the 
spread of the explosion. 


W. H. Williams to Address 
New England Dealers 


W. H. Williams, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Hudson Coal Co., is scheduled as 
the principal speaker at the annual 
convention of the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
Springfield, Mass., March 25 - 26. 
Other speakers include W. A. Clark, 
president of the retail organization, 
who will talk on “The Anthracite In- 
dustry and the Retail Coal Merchant,” 
and R. H. Newcomb, assistant to the 
vice-president, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R. The convention will 
open on Tuesday afternoon and a ban- 
quet and dance will wind-up the first 
day’s activities. The business sessions 
will be held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. As for several years past, an 
exhibition of retail coal-handling ma- 
chinery will be staged in connection 
with the convention. 





The John Fritz Gold Medal, which 
was awarded in January to John F. 
Stevens for great achievements as a 
civil engineer, particularly in planning 
and organizing for the construction of 
the Panama Canal; as a builder of rail- — 
roads, and as administrator of the Chi- 
nese Eastern & Siberian Ry., will be 
presented with suitable ceremony in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City, on Monday, 
March 23 at 8:30 p.m. The speakers 
will be Ralph Budd, president of the 
Great Northern Ry., and Roland 8S. 
Morris, formerly Ambassador to Japan. 
John R. Freeman, member of the John 
Fritz Board of Award, will be chairman 
of the evening. 
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President Signs Bill for 
Topographic Map 


. President Coolidge on Feb. 27 signed 
le Temple bill authorizing $950,000 
yr the first year’s work on a twenty- 
/sar program which provides for the 
‘ympletion of the topographic map of 
ae United States. The entire pro- 
‘ram calls for the expenditure of $50,- 
50,000. The complete map will con- 
ist of 6,000 sheets—enough to cover 
ore than an acre. 

Topographic mapping has proceeded 
ary slowly in past years. As the 
yuntry has developed the demand for 
xact physical survey of each square 
ile of the country’s area has become 
ore and more pressing. These sur- 
2ys have been particularly needed in 
mnection with highway and drainage 
avelopment. 

For forty-five years the U. S. Geo- 
ical Survey has been doing just as 
uch mapping as funds would allow, 
at because of their inadequacy only 
ne-third of the country has been ade- 
aately mapped. 

Congress was not particularly en- 
ausiastic about embarking on a $50,- 
)0,000 map-making program. For 
iat reason particular credit is being 
iven the American Engineering Coun- 
1 for having succeeded in getting the 
aderal government to commit itself to 
ich an undertaking. In the course of 
1e legislation through Congress many 
bstacles had to be surmounted. 

The bill which just has become a law 
| the enabling act. It authorizes but 
pes not appropriate the necessary 
ioney. This act, however, paves the 
tay for the appropriation at the next 
2ssion of Congress. 





\ 








35, Roads Seek to Block Ban 
On Private Cars 


A bill in equity, signed by thirty-five 
ailroads, attacking the order of the 
aterstate Commerce Commission pro- 
ibiting the use of private coal cars 
yr the transportation of bituminous 
yal, was filed March 12 in the U. S. 
istrict Court at Philadelphia, Pa. 
he commission’s order, it was averred, 
‘fas illegal and arbitrary, and if al- 
ywed to stand would seriously hamper 
peration of the roads through making 
. difficult to obtain enough fuel for 
1eir locomotives. 

Filing of the bill was part of a con- 
arted move for nullification of the 
an against private cars. A number 
fF coal, coke and _ steel companies 
lready have filed injunction suits for 
ivalidation of the commission’s order, 
nd similar suits by a number of pub- 
c-utility corporations are expected to 
low. All will be grouped into one 
ction to test the validity of the com- 
lission’s ruling. 

The bill declared that the ban on 
rivate cars had rendered inoperative 
ne use of car’s specially designed to 
leet the demands of the railroads. It 
fas pointed out that at times the de- 
land for commercial cars was such 
nat without the use of private cars the 
ailroads would be unable to operate 
s the law requires them to. 

The following railroads are signa- 
ries to the bill: Akron, Canton & 
‘oungstown; Atlanta & West Point; 
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Quin Morton Dies from 
Paralytic Stroke 


Quin Morton, former president of the 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association, 
died March 11 at Charleston, W. Va., 
from a paralytic stroke suffered a 
month ago. He was president of the 
American Eagle Coal Co. and Hopkins 
Fork Coal Co. and director in several 
other firms at the time of his death. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Morton 
went to West Virginia when a youth, 


- Quin Morton 


and ‘after conducting a general mer- 
chandise business in Ronceverte and 
serving for a time as cashier of the 
Bank of Ronceverte, he began his con- 
nection with the coal industry in 1896 
as bookkeeper of the Turkey Knob 
Coal Co., in the New River field. In 
1903 he organized the Morton Coal Co., 
with mines on Paint Creek, later selling 
this interest and becoming general 
manager of the Imperial Collieries Co. 
at Burnwell. In 1911 he organized the 
Christian Colliery Co., ‘with mines at 
Mahan, Fayette County, and three 
years later organized the Imperial Coal 
Sales Co., leaving the operating field 
for the marketing end of the industry. 

Mr. Morton was 67 years old, and is 
survived by two sons and_ three 
daughters. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; At- 
lantic Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio; 
Boston & Maine; Canadian National; 
Central New England; Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey; Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis; Delaware & Hudson; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern; Erie; Hocking Val- 
ley; Lehigh Valley; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Michigan Central; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; 
New York Central; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; New York, Ontario & 
Western; Norfolk & Western; Pennsyl- 
vania; Pere Marquette; Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie; Reading; St. Louis South- 
western; Virginian; Wabash, and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
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Wants Virginian Ry. Linked 
With Ford’s Road 


Governor Trinkle of Virginia is in 
Washington to present to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition 
of the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission protesting the proposed con- 
solidation of the Virginian Ry. with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio or the Norfolk 
& Western. Either of these consoli- 
dations would be detrimental to the 
proper development of Hampton Roads, 
the Virginia commission’s petition con- 
tends. A counter proposal that the 
Virginian be linked with Henry Ford’s 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. will be 
presented. 

As an alternative to the counter pro- 
posal the Virginia commission will pro- 
pose the merger of the Virginian with 
the New York Central system. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be asked to reopen that part of the 
consolidation proceedings which relates 
to Virginia. 

The Virginia commission claims the 
primary interest of the proposed Van 
Sweringen consolidation, to include the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, “‘will lie in the de- 
velopment of the port of New York,” 
and suggests that the policy of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio may be changed 
toward development of its coal traffic 
without “proper regard to the expan- 
sion of Hampton Roads’ trade.” 

The proposed connection with the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton could be 
effected by the construction of a rela- 
tively small intermediate line between 
the termini of the two systems at 
Ironton, Ohio, and Deepwater, W. Va., 
the petition said. 





S. D. Warriner to Speak at 
N. Y. Retailers’ Meeting 


Samuel D. Warriner, president of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., will 
be one of the speakers at the seventh 
annual meeting of the New York sec- 
tion of the New York State Coal 
Merchants’ Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday, 
March 26. Mr. Warriner will discuss 
anthracite standards of preparation. 

The meeting will open with a 
luncheon at 1 p.m., at which there will 
be a well-known speaker. The business 
session will begin at 2: 15 o’clock with 
an address of welcome by Henry J. 
Lange, president of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 
Other speakers will include’ Roderick 
Stephens, vice-president, Stephens Coal 
Co., who will talk on “Costs of Degra- 
dation”; William F. May, who will talk 
on the oil problem; J. H. Tregoe, secre- 
tary, National Association of Credit 
Men, and Joseph J. Holwell, director 
of the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, New York City. 

In the evening at 6:30 o’clock the 
annual banquet of the association will 
take place. 


The Massachusetts Commission on 
Administration and Finance, within the 
next 30 days, will call for bids covering 
the bituminous coal supplies for the 





various institutions of the Common- 
wealth. The commission will provide 
copies of specifications- and bidding 


sheet for those wishing to bid. 


. 
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Coronado Case’s *“Twin”’ 
Remanded for Trial 


A mandate from the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversing the $300,- 
000 judgment won by the operators 
against the miners on April 21, 1920, in 
the famous Pennsylvania Mining Co. 
suit against the United Mine Workers 
and remanding the case for further 
proceedings in accordance with the 
appeal court’s decision was received in 
the federal court at Fort Smith, Ark., 
early in March. 

The Pennsylvania case is similar to 
the Coronado case, which is now under 
consideration by the Supreme Court. 
Like the Coronado case, the Pennsyl- 
vania case involves charges under the 
Sherman anti-trust act. It involved 
alleged damages sustained during labor 
troubles at Jamestown, Ark., between 
1910 and 1915. A judgment for $300,- 
000 was taken on April 21, 1920, and 
appealed by the defense. It has lain 
in the appeals court from that time 
until July, 1924, awaiting action on the 
Coronado case by the high court. The 
appeals court reversed and remanded it 
last July, but the mandate was with- 
held while the Pennsylvania Mining Co. 
attempted to appeal it to the Supreme 
Court. The high court recently refused 
to hear it, and the mandate from the 
appeals court to the trial court resulted. 


Indiana Union Disturbed by 
Co-operative Mining 
Co-operative mining has been stir- 


ring up quite a wrangle between offi- 
cials of District No. 11, United Mine 


Workers (Indiana), and the union 
members who are attempting such 
ventures. John Hessler, president of 


the districi, in statements issued dur- 
ing the week of March 9, practically 
admitted that the mines cannot be 
operated at a profit by the men if they 
obey the present wage agreement. 

Some operators in Terre Haute are 
taking this to be additional proof that 
the wage agreement must be modified 
if they are to be able to operate their 
mines at a profit. 

In a public statement, March 10, 
President Hessler said that if mines 
could not be operated profitably by 
owners, how could men expect to do so. 
He said it was not furthering the 
miners’ cause any for union men to 
clean up a mine for nothing, in the 
hope of getting work, when they cer- 
tainly would not clean it up for nothing 
at the request of an operator. He 
pointed out how frequently co-opera- 
tive ventures fail and urged union men 
to desist trying such schemes. 


Officials Not Encouraged 


The stand taken by the officials of 
District 11 met with little encourage- 
ment in the Bicknell field, where two 
of the largest mines are being worked 
on a co-operative basis and the same 
method is being contemplated at other 
mines closed down for a period of sev- 
eral months. 

It is pointed out that the Martin 
mine, idle for a solid year and many 
of the miners employed there sup- 
ported through a commissary, is now 
working every day and the miners are 
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T. M. Dodson 


Recently elected by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. as vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, succeeding J. A. Donaldson, who re- 
signed. Mr. Dodson has been actively en- 
gaged during the last twenty-five years in 
the production of coal, both bituminous and 
anthracite. Mr. Dodson is vice-president 
of Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., the Locust 
Mountain Coal Co., the Charles M. Dodson 
Coal Co.; and president of the Shipman 
Coal Co., the Valley Smokeless Coal Co., 
the Garrett County Coal & Mining Co. and 
sthe Potomac Coal Operators’ Association. 


making money above the union wage 
scale. They are enthusiastic over the 
outcome and will pay little heed to the 
statement from district headquarters, 
according to views expressed. This 
mine is now employing 150 men. 

The Columbia mine, employing 100 
men, has been operated on a co-oper- 
ative basis for more than a year and 
has been giving work to this number 
of men who otherwise would have re- 
mained idle. 

President Hessler in reply March 12, 
said the men in such mines are not 
getting the full scale and that the 
mines they work merely take bu8iness 
from other mines that pay the scale. 





Connellsville Plants 
Reduce Wages 


Wages at the independent opera- 
tions of the Connellsville coke re- 
' gion of Pennsylvania were reduced 
to a ddy labor rate of $5 a day 
March 16, the companies having 
announced the cut late last week. 
These companies raised wages on 
Dec.. 15 to the scale of Sept. 1, 
1920. 

The companies which placed the 
reduction in effect are the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., the Orient Coal & 
Coke Co., the Thompson-Connells- 
ville Coal & Coke Co., the Hecla | 
Coal & Coke Co., the Tower Hill 
Coal & Coke Co., the Washington 
Coal & Coke Co., the Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Co., the Connellsville 
Central Coal & Coke Co., and the 
Mt. Pleasant Coal & Coke Co. The 
H. C. Frick Co. will not change its 
present wage of $7.50 a day, it is 
said. 
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Bring Your Perplexities 
To Cincinnati! 






The American Mining Congress is 
hard at work on the plans for its 
yearly meeting devoted to cost-cutting 
methods in coal operation in Cincin- 
nati, May 25 to 29, at which time and 
place the National Exposition of Coal 
Mining Equipment and Machinery will 
be staged. Every mine owner should 
be at Cincinnati with his operating 
officials, for no better opportunity is 
provided for the discussion of his prob- 
lems from the standpoint of cost reduc- 
tion. At his leisure he can mill around 
the exposition booths and have explained 
to him in detail the latest mine equip- 
ment with which he can modernize 
his mine and cut his costs. 

The meeting is being arranged 


- strictly for operators—anthracite and 


bituminous. Anthracite operating men 
will appear on the program, which is 
being arranged by a committee of 
operating men. These men have been 
meeting and corresponding with each 
other for the last several weeks. To 
the committee, which is headed by W. 
L. Affelder, assistant to the president 
of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., the 
following have been added: H. Foster 
Bain, director U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C.; J. E. Layne, Jr., 
secretary Eaton Rhodes Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Graham Bright, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. C. Callen, 
department of mines, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIll.; C. E. Lesher, 
assistant to the president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Phil 
Penna, secretary of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Other operating men 
are being consulted and will be added 
to the committee. 

Outstanding problems will be dis- 
cussed in a practical way with a view 
to reducing the costs of mine oper- 
ation. Great care is being taken by 
the committee to pick the right man 
for the right place on the program. 
Operating men and engineers whose 
names are familiar to all of us will 
take the floor in Cincinnati. 

Two sessions will be devoted to 
mechanical and electrical problems. 
That is why the master mechanic and 
mine electrician, to say nothing of the 
mechanical and electrical engineer, 
should attend the meeting. Four ses- 
sions (two whole days) are to be 
devoted to a study of mechanical 
loaders, conveyors and modern mine 
methods and layouts. Great strides 
along these lines have been made dur- 
ing the last year, and those who 
brought about these advances will be 
in Cincinnati to tell those present about 
them. Graphic charting of mine costs 
will take up another session; practical 
pointers in, and costs of, rock dusting 
(no theory) will be dealt with in an- 
other session, and in the final session 
the discussion will center on prepara- 
tion methods at the face and en the 
tipple. 

Last year over 3,000 operating men 
attended the May meeting of the con- 
gress in Cincinnati. Because a greater 
interest is being shown this year than 
last, the attendance should be larger. 
No semblance of commercialism will 
pervade any of the sessions. 
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For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Brass Furnace Constructed at Shop 


Fills Coal-Mine Needs 


A foundry or anything akin to it 
is seldom found at even the larger 
coal mines, yet if the mine shops 
were able to make castings of small 
to medium size it often would be ex- 
tremely convenient and in many in- 
stances would save both time and 
money. To obtain much of this 
benefit, however, a full-fledged foun- 
dry is not necessary—a suitable fur- 
nace and a few crucibles and’ flasks 
will answer the purpose. 

The furnace shown in the accom- 
‘panying illustration has been built 
and used for several years in the 
yard beside the shops of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, 
W. Va. This is the second furnace 
of this kind that has been con- 
structed at this plant and embodies 
several improvements in design and 
construction over ‘its predecessor 
which was built primarily to meet an 


emergency. It proved so _ useful, 
however, that it remained in use for 
a long time or until it was practically 
worn out in service, after which the 
one here shown was constructed. 
The dimensions on the accompany- 
ing drawing are approximate and not 
exact, the desire being rather to con- 
vey a fairly accurate idea of how 
such a furnace may be built than to 
present a complete working drawing. 
The walls of this furnace below 
ground are of concrete and where 
they come in contact with the fire or 
with hot gases are lined with fire- 
brick. In this case old firebrick from 
boilers were used. The drawing is 
sufficiently complete to need little 
further explanation except to say 
that pieces of 20-lb. rails with their 
flanges trimmed off are used as 
grate bars, and the stack is a piece 
of 12-in. pipe which rests upon and 
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Plan of Furnace 


All dimensions 
shown are =  approxi- 
mate, not actual, as 
they are intended to 
convey a general idea 


only. 
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: Section Through 
Furnace 


Old mine rails with 
their flanges planed off 
form the grate, and 
fire brick, previously 
used in a boiler setting 
were used in lining 
this furnace. 








Practical Pointers 
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A Miniature Foundry 


A cupola is unnecessary for much of the 
small work—particularly brass and bronze 
—that advisably can be done about the 


mine shop. This little furnace, most of 
which is below ground, can be used for 
melting both brass and iron, although it 
originally was intended for the former 
metal only. 


is screwed into an ordinary flange 
at the base. 

Coke is used exclusively as fuel. 
Draft is supplied by an electric 
forge blower, which, at night or 
when the furnace is not in use may 
be taken up and carried into the 
shop. This blowing unit weighs 
only 35 lb. and draws current from 
the nearest light socket. The blast 
produced is conducted to a _ point 
under the grate where the blast pipe 
is turned up so as to deliver the air 
vertically. The velocity of the air 
through the furnace is regulated by 
a piece of plate laid on top of the 
pipe chimney. 

The largest crucible used with this 
furnace is No. 125, which has a 
capacity of 44 pints of molten metal. 
Crucibles Nos. 60 and 90, with 
capacities of 24 and 38 pints re- 
spectively, are also used. 

Although iron castings are some- 
times made with this furnace, light- 
weight scrap cast iron broken into 
small pieces being used for melting, 
it is employed chiefly for casting 
brass and bronze. The metal used in 
such a case is compounded or alloyed 
to suit the requirements. For this 
purpose old or scrap brass, old cop- 
per wire, pig tin, zinc and aluminum 
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are employed. The metal thus com- 
pounded is cast into gears, gear and 
worm blanks, trolley wheels and an 
almost endless variety of brass bear- 
ings and bushings, feed nuts and 
other mechanical and electrical parts 
of all sizes and weights up to the 
capacity of the biggest crucible. 
Not infrequently better service is 
obtained from these home-made parts 
than can be obtained from spares 
bought in the open market or pur- 
chased from the manufacturer of the 
equipment in which they are used. 

Two important objects are at- 
tained by using a furnace of this 
kind. First, necessary machine and 
electrical parts of small to medium 
size can be made when and as de- 
sired. Second, scrap material, such 
as old wire, possessing small market 
value is put to a useful purpose. A 
third and sometimes transcendent 
consideration is the fact that parts 
can be made quickly, saving the 
delay incident to securing them from 
some remote market or manufacturer. 


Facilitates Repairs and 
Drains Stray Oil 


The accompanying illustration is 
from a photograph taken inside 
Mine No. 20 of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., at Whitmans, W. Va. Mine 
electrician Rush Runyon is seen in- 
specting an electric coal drill which 
the crew has returned to the under- 
ground shop and placed on wooden 
horses. It is a part of the regular 
duty of the drill crew to place the 
machine in this position at the end 
of each shift. It is always hung 
with the chuck down so as to drain 
from the armature and field coils any 
oil which might have worked its way 
into the motor, while in use. 





Convenient Position for Testing 


At the end of each shift the crew places 
the electric coal drill in this position, which 
practice tends to drain stray oil from the 
motor and aids the lone repairman. 
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Having the drill placed on horses 
by the operating crew has other ad- 
vantages. It is one of the practices 
which makes it possible for the mine 
electrician to accomplish his work, 
for the most part, without a helper. 
The drill is in a convenient position 
for inspection and testing, also for 
such repairing as may be found 
necessary. 





Sturdy Bench for Use in 
Mine Repair Shop 


Good work benches are of first im- 
portance in any shop, yet at many 
mines the work bench is the poorest 
item of the repair equipment. This 
condition is brought about by the 





Ruggedness and Stability 


This type of bench is standard with the 


Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. The legs are cast 
iron and the top, which is of hardwood, is 
5% in. thick. 

fact that work benches are usually 
homemade; almost anything down to 
a dry goods box serving the purpose 
in a pinch. Anyone visiting the cen- 
tral shop, or the mine shops of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., at Raleigh, 
W. Va., is almost certain to notice 
the heavy type of work bench used 
by this company. 

These benches have cast-iron ends 
which serve as legs to support the 
shelf and top. The end pieces were 
cast in the foundry which is main- 
tained in connection with the central 
shop. The top of the bench is made 
of two 53x12-in. hardwood timbers, 
which are securely bolted to the 
cast-iron legs. The shelf, which 
serves also as a tie and stiffener, 
consists of two 3x12-in. planks rest- 
ing on and bolted to, projections 
cast integral on the legs. It will be 
recognized that this type of bench 
will stay in good condition regard- 
less of the rough heavy work which 
is characteristic of that done in the 
mine repair shop. 
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With Shop Scrap Construct 
Useful Bending Roll 


In the machine shops connected 
with mining plants, steel plates fre- 
quently have to be bent:-to some 
desired shape, which is a difficult un- 
dertaking unless proper tools and ap- 
pliances for this kind of work are at 
hand. 

The accompanying 
shows a home-made bending roll 
built and used at the shops of a 
large coal-mining company in West 
Virginia. The three rolls em- 
ployed in this device are turned from 
old shafting and are each 43 in. in 
diameter and 6 ft. 8 in. long in the 
clear or between the end frames. 
The front two rolls are back-geared 
from the hand crank on the front 
end and geared to each other on the 
rear end. The back or rear roll is 
carried on 14-in. jack screws and can 
be thus raised or lowered to any de- 
sired position. 

In this machine the centers of the 
rolls are 104 in. apart. This is ad- 
mittedly too far to give best results 
and if another machine were to be 


built by the same people who con- 


structed this one, this distance would 
be lessened somewhat. The end 
frames are built up of angles and 
plates, and the rolls turn in flanged 
bushings slipped over their turned- 
down ends and riveted in place. The 
two ends of the frame are cross- 


braced together on the bottom with 


4 x 23-in. straps. 

Although this bending roll may 
appear somewhat rough and crude 
much useful work has been done by 
it. The time consumed in its fabri- 
cation was comparatively small, and 
the material employed was largely 
odds and ends. This roll therefore, 
furnishes a. good example of apply- 
ing old or scrap material of small 
value to a useful purpose. 





Ready for Plate Bending 


This plate roll was built some years ago 
from old material and of a kind that could 
be classified largely as scrap, found around 


the shop. It will handle and bend plates 
successfully up to about § in. thick and 
has proved itself an extremely useful 


adjunct to the mine shops. 


illustration 


MARCH 19, 1925 
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Tendency to Weakness Increases ne 
In Bituminous Coal Market 


The recent tendency toward weakness in the bitu- 
minous coal market seems to be increasing. As mine 
after mine closes down in Illinois, Orient No. 1 having 
joined the idle ones, the miners wonder which will be 
the next to quit. Domestic grades are weaker than 
ever, with prices falling further, the slight stiffness 
in steam coals being insufficient to make up for the 
general softness in other sizes. Lack of market and 
low prices are causing a steady curtailment of produc- 
tion by Kentucky mines and general gloom prevails, 
some reports having it that business is slower than at 
any other time in the history of the field. Many of 
the operations in West Virginia are marking time as 
prices are low and demand for both high- and low- 
volatile coal less than at any time in the last year. 

Milder weather has caused a falling off in activity 
at the head of the lakes, but the dock interests expect 
to clean up the 637,000 tons remaining before naviga- 
tion opens, late in April or early in May. Incidentally 
the dock men are cheered by the advance in rail rates 
from West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and _ Illinois, 
which goes into effect March 23. Domestic demand is 
light at Milwaukee, but a steady call from industrial 
consumers is cleaning up the docks. Mild weather in 
Colorado, Utah and the Southwest has curtailed de- 
mand to such an extent that running time has been 
reduced and prices have weakened except on screenings. 

Warm weather and unstable market conditions have 
put the coal trade in Cincinnati up in the air to an 
extent unparalleled in the last decade. Buyers have de- 
veloped the bargaining habit so keenly that producers 
complain that prices are below production cost. All 
lines are dull in the Columbus, Cleveland and Buffaio 
markets. In the absence of any real open-market de- 
mand at Pittsburgh prices have taken another tumble 
and running time has receded to around 35 per cent. 



















Trade in New England continues at a disappointing 
level, demand being anything but stable and prices far 
from firm. In some respects the outlook is as discourag- 
ing as at any time since September. Interest is almost 
totally lacking in the trade at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baitimore. Commercial and industrial demand for 
steam coal is still fairly good at Birmingham, but the 
domestic trade is stagnant. 

With the opening of the lake trade still more than a 
month off one of the chief points of interest is the 
placement of railway fuel orders. While some have 
placed contracts a number show a disposition to await 
the result of the operators’ conference at Cleveland. 


Anthracite Trade Shot to Pieces 


Continued mild weather has shot to pieces what little 
business there was in hard coal. Interest now centers 
chiefly in the probable action of the companies on 
prices beginning April 1. A decision is momentarily 
expected also on the proposal to change certain sizes 
and to eliminate some. All sizes are moving slowly 
and independent prices are weak. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
March 16 stood at 165 the corresponding price of which 
is $1.99, compared with 167 and $2.02 the week before. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended March 12 totaled 387,348 net tons, 
compared with 403,712 tons in the previous week. 

Production of bituminous coal ceased its steady de- 
cline during the week ended March 7, when, according 
to the Geological Survey, output was estimated at 
9,394,000 net tons. This compares with 8,855,009 tons 
in the preceding week, as shown by revised figures. 
Anthracite output in the week ended March 7 was 
1,655,000 net tons, compared with 1,605,000 tons the 
week before. 
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Midwest Weakens Still More 


The general weakness in all domestic coa's in the Middle 
West asserted itself more effectively than ever during the 
week, driving down prices in many quarters. Central 
Illinois dropped lump from $3 to $2.50 on the circular, which 
put the prevailing price about in line ‘with what was run- 
ning on the market at the time. Alihoug) circulars on 
lump from other districts were not officially cut, the going 
prices on the small tonnage that moved tended strongly 
downward and official reductions are exjected momentarily. 
Steam in Illinois and Indiana held up well and Kentucky 
steam coals moving into the Chicago (listrict stiffened a 
trifle, but this slight improvement in no wise compensated 
for the disheartening prices on all other sizes. 

A peculiar quietness has settled down over the William- 
son and Franklin County fields as well as the Harrisburg 
field. The miners are laying little bets among themselves 
as to which mine will be the next to go down and there is 
considerable talk among them of trying to make the mines 
that are working divide the work between all the miners in 
those particular towns so that one miner will not be any 
better off than the other. Of course the miners who have 
steady jobs are opposing this. The shut down of Orient 
No. 1 mine March 16 was a blow to the district, merely pre- 
saging the general sag that is coming. 
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The only thing that is moving now is screenings. Lump, 
egg and nut have stopped and there is practically nothing 
doing and the tracks are full of coal. Three days a week 
is good working time. Most mines that work at all are 
getting one and two days. Railroad tonnage has eased off. 
The strip mines seem to be making considerable headway. 
They are working full time and are finding a somewhat 
ready market, but the prices they are getting are close to 
cost of production and this is about $1 a ton under the 
deep-shaft coal. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are similar and prices 
here are in line with the independent prices in the Carter- 
ville field, which are somewhat below the association mine 
prices. In the Mt. Olive district conditions are bad and all 
mines have “no bills” and are behind on screenings for con- 
tracts; the prospects for this district do not look good. In 
the Standard field there is demoralization. Lump coal is 
down to $2 and screenings are anywhere from $1.50 to $1.75 
with a good demand ahead and no supply assured. Rail- 
road tonnage in this field is fairly good, considering. Some 
mines get one day a week and some as many as three. Of 
the seventy-nine mines reported working last month, some 
are closing almost daily and it is doubtful if more than 
half of them will be in operation by April 1. 

In St. Louis domestic business has fallen off completely. 
The yards are pretty well loaded with coal and the trade is 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Mar.17, Mar.2, Mar.9, Mar. 16 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925t¢ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.85 $3.60 $3.60 $3.00@$3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 125501 15 Pelosi eo 2> 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.60 3.10: 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.20 1.75 1575) 835022200 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Smokeless screenings.... . Cincinnati... 1.75 1.35 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston =e. 4.65 4.30 4.30 4.25@ 4.40 
Clearfieldemine run....... Boston...... 2:10: 2.05 el 95a) 12/5@e2. 20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston. 2 2.60 FP) 2925798 2-305) 2a10Gi a2 *50 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.35 2.05° 2.105 1390@)2335 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3,00 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.80 2.70 2.50@ 2.85 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... .... 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.30 2.20 2.05 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.30 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.20 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.56@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.90 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.40.6 01555 th tSS eel e40Gj te 70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.65 1.65 1355 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1a75 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.65 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia... 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.65@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.20 2.20 1.95@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.95 91295 9 27756 7300 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.30 1650 1.25@ 1.35 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus..:. 2°55." "2535 52 10) O00 aan. 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.05 ae) HOS: -50@ .65 
WeaVial lumps: .eneee le Cincinnati... 2.859 2-10 “2705 I S5@ 2,25 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1:40) A135 aie Sel 2a oO 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.25 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . .85 1.00 1.05 1.00@ 1.10 
Hocking lump........... Colambus....5 ~ 2.55 2.4079) 2°35 22522750 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.50 1.50 1.385@ 1.60 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.05 1.10 1.10 .60@ 1.15 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland... 2.30'° 2.30 2:30 «ie90@) 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland... . 1.30 1.30 1.40 1:30@ 1.40 


Market Mar.17, Mar.2, Mar.9, Mar. 16, 
Midwest Quoted 1924. 219255 1925 19257 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.85 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35) (2.359 32.3502. 25@ 2:50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.85 2.85 2.50 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2210. 22520)" 32. 202 e IS 2225 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.70 1.85 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.85. 21855) (2, 8598 20450, 3500 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.35” 2335: -592)35e2) 290) 2250 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.85 1.80 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Veinlump.:.... Chicago..... 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.40 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 (2.10 ©2310 92. 00@) 2525 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 1.60 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2.85% 92.85 92285999 2575@ 13200 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.50, 2.350) 2.32mi ee 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1.5550) 1 275 leds L275 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2.2055 2250) 22450 2.50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95 - 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockt......... Louisville.... 2.85 2.25 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... :.; 1.7049 (11.35) 721 35GRR 1 25@ ipa 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.30 125 1.25 1.25@ 1.30 
West Ky. blockt......... Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1,35, 1535 (135 eo @al oe 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.60 2.25 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.10 1.75 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S) Eo Ky. block?i-7... ... Chicago... 2.85 2.60 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.85 1.50. 1:50 32.95@ 1558 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 3.00 2.35 2.25 ~2,00@ 2.56 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisvilley..:° 1.75 91235 "35 125@ loom 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 95 190. . le 08 .90@ 1.10 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.85 2.35" 2. 10 2 00a Zee 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .85 1.05 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Kansas. lump.esse eee Kansas City.. 4.50 4.75 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City... 3.25 3.10 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. + Advances over previous week 
shown in heavy type; declines in italics. | { 
t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 


but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 








Market Freight — March 17, 1924 ———.. ———- March 9 1925 ———~. 3=———— March 16 1925;————\ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
BYOKEN a. eee New. York...,,..<- $2.34 \) See 30.00@ $9.25 | Fee eae ie $8.00@$9:25 5 — eae $8.00@$9.25 
Brokanss. 02 oer Philadelphia........ 2.39 1) Ue SS ke A ee Dee ee 9.15. , (© |. Basak 9.15 
gest. aoe New Yorkwiy. vs... 2.34 $7.75@$8. 25 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 25@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8.25@$8.75 8.75@ ote 
Dggis eee eee Philade]phia... Ae oe Meow) 8.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.25 80@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.80@ 9. 
Bge.dn ae ee (higagoti = ane 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stovies..s hhc nate New Yorke. erer 2.34 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Stoves ce.ihy or. eee Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 9.35@ 9.90 9.15@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.65 9.15@ 9.50 
Stoves sivsss. cere Chicago*.) 0.5245. 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
Chestnuts ee eee New: York:2 2 {tins 2.34 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.40 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.40 
Ghestnite.c ee Philadelphia.. ..... 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.80 9.25@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.40 
Chestnut...... Hib ae NICA POF iiss. Pees 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8:41 
Peas ices tints see New: York.0))., 4.2.5 222 4.75@ 5.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Peal. ssh eee Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 5.00@ 5.75 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 6.00 
Pea. cl eric aoe eee Chicago*\on sae 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. I1.... New York......... Done 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No 1..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 
ices. ie eee N-ew York........- 222 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.80@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.85@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Rices e252. eee Philad@lphia........ 2.14 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.70@ 2.25 2.25 1.70@ 2.25 2.525 
Barley /e).....: i) aoe iNew: Yorks)..0) eee 2222 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.30@ 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley ni... see Philadelphia..... . 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 150 1.50 
Birdseye:<4.scasr New York......... Bae 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines, tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
oroduced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
iverage for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
|manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
| industries Board. 





{oping for another cold spell or two before the latter part 
‘yf the month. Domestic business in the country is abso- 
(utely at a standstill. There is no demand at this time for 
smokeless, anthracite or coke anywhere, which is a trifle 
mnusual. Wagonload steam has eased off, while carload 
‘iteam is good and is in demand, but country steam is 
/musually quiet. 

A recent investigation developed that in the past two 
}rears one oil-burner company has put almost seven hundred 
} il burners in operation in St. Louis and this is one of the 
maller and lesser known concerns. This is what has 
| eriously affected the better class of the retail trade. 


Kentucky Is Very Dull 


A rather gloomy situation prevails in the Kentucky coal 
rade as a result of lack of market and low prices. Pro- 
uction is being steadily curtailed, and it is reported from 
he Harlan section that commercial mines there are operat- 
ag only about two days a week with many down com- 
‘letely, and prices are so low that there is no margin of 
rofit. It also was stated that coal was standing on tracks 
or days at atime. A report from Barbourville, in eastern 
‘entucky, also stated that coal! was moving so slowly, 
‘pty cars in such small demand and railroads were having 
‘ach trouble finding siding space for coal cars that no de- 
-urrage is now being charged on loaded cars on mine tracks. 
1 this report it was asserted that business was duller than 
5 any previous time in the history of the field. 

‘Prepared coal sizes continue rather draggy, but there 
as been fairly steady demand for steam coal, and as a 
ssult of smaller production of screenings prices are higher 
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and offerings light. West Kentucky is asking $1.25 a ton 
and up for screenings, and eastern Kentucky while quoting 
some screenings at 90c., is really asking $1 and up. Mine 
run in both fields is $1.25@$1.50 and nut $1.50@$1.75, with 
egg at around $1.65@$2. Lump coal starts at $1.75 and 
goes to $2.15, with block coal at $1.75@$2 in western 
Kentucky and $2@$2.25 in eastern Kentucky, where some 
operators are asking up to $2.50. 

Western Kentucky strip mines appear to be busy, in spite 
of 1917 wage scale in non-union mines. 

There has been nothing to alter the situation which keeps 
many of the mines in West Virginia marking time and 
which keeps prices on an extremely low level. The demand 
for both high- and low-volatile coals is at extremely low 
ebb, much more so than has been the case at any time dur- 
ing the last year and even with production greatly reduced 
as compared with January. 

Virginia mines are working on a more limited basis than 
a short time ago owing not only to a decrease in spot de- 
mand but also to a falling off in contract shipments, so that 
production has fallen much below 200,000 tons a week and 
dullness is somewhat more general in the field, with “no 
market” losses heavier than they have been for some time. 

There is comparatively little variation in the production 
figures for western Maryland and Upper Potomac territories 
as compared with the previous week. 


Northwest Trying to Clean Up 


Stocks on docks at the Head-of-the-Lakes now total 
2,800,000 tons of bituminous, according to an official report 
made at Duluth March 1, and of this amount 1,300,000 tons 
belong to the railroads and 863,000 tons are under contract. 
This leaves 637,000 tons to be disposed of before the open- 
ing of navigation, and it is thought that the docks will 
practically clean up. 

Navigation will open, it is expected, the last week in 
April or the first in May. Of course, this depends in the 
main upon the ice in the lake, which is very heavy at 
present, but those who are familiar with weather condi- 
tions in these parts look for an early spring. 

Shipments from Lake Superior docks last month totaled 
657,000 tons, which compares with more than 1,000,000 
tons in January. The milder weather has caused a falling 
off in shipments, and trade is not good now. 

Industries and dealers are buying hand to mouth, as 
they do not wish to be caught with coal on their hands 
when the new supply comes in, as it seems that new coal 
may be cheaper. A cut of 25c. in screenings was recorded 
during the week. There is no change in other sizes or in 
hard coal. 

Cheering news to the dock men is the advance in rates 
from West Virginia and eastern Kentucky fields to Twin 
Cities of 54c. which take effect March 23, and the advance 
of 48c. from Illinois June 19. Also it is hoped that the 
reduction of 2lc. on coal from the mines to lower lake 
points will be put into effect by the opening of navigation. 
This will bring Youghiogheny down 21c. and Hocking down 
18 cents. , 

The managers of Milwaukee coal docks consider the 
winter season of 1924-25 virtually at an end. They are 
looking forward to fresh receipts from down the lakes in 
a few weeks, and are clearing their docks with the steady 
demand from industrial sources and the waning needs of 
householders. The domestic demand is light just now, 
owing to soft weather. Prices remain unchanged. 

A total of 102,963 tons of coal came into Milwaukee dur- 
ing the month of February by car ferry and over all-rail 
routes. The car ferries brought in 43,909 tons of bituminous 
coal and 15,531 tons of anthracite, a total of 59,440 tons. 
The all-rail lines brought in 42,421 tons of bituminous coal 
and 1,102 tons of anthracite, a total of 43,523 tons. 


Western Business Slumps 


These are dull days in the Southwest. Kansas shaft 
lump, which for a couple of weeks sold for $4.50 after its 
initial break from $5, now is quoted by many operators at 
$4, while nut is off 25c. to $3.75. Screenings, which have 
tightened as production of domestic grades has been re- 
duced, are quoted by some at $2.75. Kansas mines are 
working half time or less. There is virtually no production 
in Arkansas, while conditions in Oklahoma are similar to 
those in Kansas. 

The continuation of warm weather in Colorado has mate- 
rially affected the demand for all kinds of coal reducing 
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running time to some extent. Several more mines have 
closed for want of orders and it is said that the 1917 wage 
scale is being adopted by more mines throughout the state. 
There has been no change in coal prices from a week ago; 
but a change is expected the latter part of this month. 

Representative operators in Utah describe the coal busi- 
ness as “rotten!’’ Mines are working less than two days 
a week. Industries outside of mining and smelting are 
taking very little coal. The mines, however, due to short 
working time, are a little short on slack. Lump coal has 
been moving more slowly than other sizes, but dealers are 
selling more of this grade again as a result of a few late 
snowstorms. For some weeks the weather has been almost 
summerlike, resulting in an almost complete collapse of the 
domestic-coal business. Prices continue firm. There is not 
even a rumor of a price cut on the part of dealer or opera- 
tor anywhere. 


Conditions Unstable at Cincinnati 


Another week of warm weather and an unstable market 
at Cincinnati has taken the life out of the firmest of the 
sales operators. There has been nothing to parallel the 
situation for a decade. With production diminishing as 
records of full-time producers fall to one day a week there 
are complaints of “prices below the cost of production,” but 
that does not matter to close bargainers. Those who prefer 
special coals, however, are willing to pay a fair price for 
them. Railway-fuel contracts, which are to be let soon, 
should be an index to year-around prices. Some industrial 
business has been closed between $1.65 and $1.85 for run 
of mine. Some, who see trouble coming in the union fields, 
are inclined to play the spot market still. 

So far as bituminous is concerned the strongest place on 
the list is slack. The $1 market still holds, but the domestic 
sizes have weakened proportionately. This is not shown in 
the spread of the price quotations, for these are $1.85@ 
$2.25, but there is more to be had at the low than at the 
high. Mine run is lifeless with a $1.25@$1.50 spread and 
that takes in everything from low to high grades. The 
egg market is sick with $1.50 named as the price to the 
jobbers with 10c. for turnover. In some cases this pre- 
pared is going in on mine-run sales. 

Smokeless business still languishes, though there has 
been a beneficial effect from the shutdown of one field and 
shortening of time in the other. If a slump in production 
is to cut any immediate figure it should show in this area 
quickest of all. Stronger efforts are being made around 
$3 for lump and egg, though the old-line concerns are still 
holding out for their circular price of $3.50. Mine-run is 
fairly firm around $2 with a slight disposition to make 
concessions for spot sales. Generally speaking ponesuanE s 
are still on the $1.50 basis. 

There has been no change from last quotations on retail 
coal with the exception of bituminous slack. Some of the 
dealers who were caught short on this have quoted a spread 
of $4.50@$5 in order to protect themselves against the 
rising market. 

The coal trade in Columbus continues dull in almost every 
respect. What little business comes from retailers is de- 
signed to piece out stocks for the remainder of the season, 
as householders are buying only in small lots. Pocahontas 
and other smokeless varieties are in the best demand with 
splints second as to preference. Outside of local .points 
there is little demand for Ohio-mined grades and mining 
is at low ebb in all sections of the southern Ohio field. 

Steam business continues quiet and featureless. Buying 
for stocking is entirely lacking as most of the reserves are 
normal or better. Many of the larger users are looking 
for bargains in distress coal. There is not as much de- 
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murrage coal as formerly, as many operators have stopped 
the practice of consigning cars. A large amount available 
at Toledo and Detroit affects the Columbus trade. Utilities 
and railroads are taking a fair tonnage. Others are buy- 
ing for usual requirements without any thought of accumu- 
lating stocks. 

Contracting is not brisk, although April 1 is near at hand. 
Quotations on new agreements usually are lower than con- 
tract prices of last year. Railroad fuel contracts will come 
up soon although many run until later in the season. 

Co-operative mining is the principal agent of production 
in all parts of the field. Larger operators have closed down 
until conditions improve. 

With retailers using up stocks which they already had 
on hand because of the mild weather, and the industry in 
many instances operating half time or less, the demand for 
coal throughout eastern Ohio continues to wane. It is 


reliably reported that many mines in eastern Ohio will close. 


around April 1, because of expiring contracts and inability 
to. compete successfully with non-union mined coal from 
districts to the south. Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 
field in the week ended March 7 was only 227,000 tons, or 
about 32 per cent of estimated potential capacity. 

The grave situation in the union fields has sharpened 
interest in the meeting of operators in Cleveland on March 
17 to discuss necessary changes in the so-called Jacksonville 
agreement and to devise ways and means whereby con- 
ditions confronting the unionized bituminous coal sections 
may be alleviated. 

The Pittsburgh market is extremely dull. There is hardly 
any real open-market demand. Orders for such coal as is 
bought by consumers who do not have regular arrangements 
seem to be grabbed by the first operator who gets a line on 
the business, and at lower prices than what used to be con- 
sidered the regular market. In no description of coal is 
there much business being done on fresh negotiations. By 
the time steam coal and gas coal respectively are divided 
into slack, mine-fun and various sizes of nut there is not 
enough of. any one kind to make much of a market. Opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district seem to be running at 
around 35 per cent, having had a brief bulge to 50 per cent 
around the first of ‘the year. 

The coal situation at Buffalo has not improved; in fact 
some new elements of difficulty have to be met. There is 
some bituminous trade and but for the filling of the tracks 
by one company with consignment coal the situation would 
be quite encouraging. 
over and unless production is cut down the surplus will 
increase to a distressing amount. Some attribute the poor 
coal trade to the increasing use of byproducts. 


New England Market Disappoints 


The severe weather seems to be 


In New England the market continues its disappointing © 


course. There is nothing even approaching a stable de- 
mand, and prices are anything but firm in consequence. 


The few adventurous spirits who are still trying to mer-— 


chandise cargoes for distribution inland over railroad 


wharves are having a hard time to dispose of their wares. — 
The range of price on cars, Boston, is $5.45@$5.75, with — 


ultra conservative factors with facilities of their own 
“asking” $5.75@$6. 
couraging as at any time since September. 

Two or three instances of contract business recently _ 
show the state of the smokeless market. One 50, 000-ton © 


In some ways the outlook is as dis- 


| 


block is said to have been placed at $5.23 alongside Provi-- : 


dence, at a berth where only moderate draft barges can be | 
used. There are spot sales of slack and nut-and-slack at 


prices well below $5 alongside, Boston, in small steamers. ; 
At Hampton Roads there is less coal on hand and en route © 


but more than a few of the Pocahontas and New River 
interests are paying heavy charges for car service. There 
are perhaps three or four large shippers who are holding — 
spot mine run for $4.50 per gross ton, f.o.b. vessel, but a 
greater number are striving to move current output ‘at any 
figure that exceeds $4.20. As a further indication it is 
said that Pocahontas screened lump is being sent to the 
piers for New England distribution, the first quotation 
being $6.25 per gross ton on cars, Boston. 


S 


' 


: 
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Apparently the i 


operator is not so confident the $2.50 price will hold for — 


Western deliveries of screened coal. 

On Pennsylvania coals there is no news. 
and by water only a minimum tonnage is being moved and 
prices are no better. 
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Interest Lacking in New York Market 


At New York buyers are showing but little interest in 

the soft-coal market. Industrial purchasing is slow with 
no prospects of immediate improvement. Present produc- 

tion is strong enough to take care of demand. 

Railroad fuel for the new coal year is one of the principal 

topics now. Only three or four of the companies have closed 
contracts and it is known that some of the others are 
_willing to wait until the miners’ leaders decide what they 
‘will do toward modifying the Jacksonville agreement. Upon 
‘the tonnage required by the railroads will depend largely 
the tonnage of slack that the operators can agree to fur- 
nish the cement manufacturers on contract and the prices 
to be fixed. Just now some producers are considering offer- 
_ing to industrial consumers on contract pools 9 and 71 on 
a basis of $2.25. 

There is not much activity either along the line or at 
tidewater. The daily average is about 2,000 cars at the 
local piers, but most of this tonnage is on contract or 
consignment. 

The trade at Philadelphia is lifeless, with the production 
falling, as consumers are buying only for current con- 
\sumption. Prices are weak and there have been some re- 
cessions in spot prices. The ability of the buyer to get 
low-priced coals has done much to weaken his decision to 
buy under contract and has affected contract prices, for 
some high grade union-mined coal is known to be offered 
i contract at $2. 

Gas slack is the only grade of which there is not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand, and its scarcity has increased 
with the decline in screened coal for domestic use. At the 
| Biers there is no change in demand, the only trade for the 
past ten days being for bunkers and that very light. 

The soft-coal business at Baltimore is on a most unsatis- 
factory basis. Demand is exceptionally light, and there 
is practically no buying ahead. The spot market shows keen 
|competition, and there are numerous offerings considerably 
below the accepted market standing. Under such condi- 
ttions, the margin of profits, where any profits exist, are 
\inconsequential. The one ray of sunshine is the continued 
,trend of shipping to coal from oil, the change by the U. S. 
|Shipping Board having been followed by several private 
‘owners. The export market is at a standstill, and there is 
jnot likely to be any great resumption while European coals 
are available at very low prices. 

Steam-coal buying is still fairly good at Birmingham. 
\Sommercial and industrial demand is moderately active, 
spot orders are satisfactory in the aggregate, but sales are 
j}10t quite- as heavy as for several weeks past. A heavy 
jonnage is moving on contracts with railroads and indus- 
rial plants, cotton factories, ete. The Southern Ry. is 
vaking a maximum tonnage at present and other lines have 
nereased their weekly quotas to some extent. The bunker 
vrade is not quite as active as it was a short time back, 
yut demand is still more satisfactory than in previous 
rears. There is an increase in the number of vessels calling 
jt Southern ports and requirements for bunker fuel are 
“orrespondingly heavier. 

The domestic trade appears to have taken on a spell of 
leeping sickness, due to springlike temperatures. There 

s very little domestic coal moving from the mines, and pro- 
lucers are having to crush their lump and apply it on 
team orders to prevent a heavy accumulation of “no-bil]’” 
ars. From present indication when spring prices are an- 
ounced contracting will not be very spirited due to the fact 
hat the retail trade has gone through a very disappointing 
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winter season and numerous dealers will carry over stocks 
into the new year. 

There is no change in quotations. Steam prices are firm 
and high-grade domestics are holding to the schedule where 
applied on orders of this class. 


Hard-Coal Demand Awaits New Prices 


Lack of demand for anthracite continues at New York. 
Interest centers in the announcement to be made by the 
companies about April 1 regarding prices in force after 
that date. So far nothing has been made known, but many 
rumors are current. Conferences continue to be held re- 
garding the changing of certain sizes and the possible 
elimination of one or two. 

Receipts have not been so heavy as they were a few 
weeks ago because of the cut in production, many mines 
being idle entirely or only working part time. 

Neither consumers nor dealers shéw any desire to fill 
their bins prior to April 1, after which it is expected that 
business will be much brisker and may possibly continue 
to be active throughout the summer months, as the working 
agreement with the miners expires Aug. 31. 

Prices for independent domestic coals show no change 
from last week. The steam sizes move slowly. 

Unseasonably warm weather at Philadelphia has caused 
the market to go almost to pieces. Most retailers have 
held their orders with the operators and the mines are 
working on short time. Among the larger producers the 
tendency is to keep on mining all sizes and store the sur- 
plus. Independent prices are even lower than a week ago, 
but even so very little coal is moving. It is not at all 
certain that the companies will reduce'on April 1, but the 
rank and file in the trade now believe that they will. 

Consumers do not seem to be troubled about a strike 
threat in September, the fact that coal is very cheap now 
having discounted the danger. 

There is considerable agitation about the operators 
changing the sizes beginning April 1. Steam sizes are 
moving very slowly, with the storage yards getting much 
overflow. 

It has been a long time since Baltimore hard coal dealers 
have faced such as flat a period as at present. The first 
week of March brought a sharp cold spell and there was 
some spasmodic buying, but it was brief. Except for a 
few late calls, the public here is not likely to do any ex- 
tensive buying of hard coal, at least until the question of 
a spring cut in price is decided. 

At Buffalo the anthracite trade is small now, as many 
are falling back on gas for fuel. The demand for coke is 
light and it will not pick up now. It is regretted that the 
recent demonstration of steam sizes of hard coal was not 
more of a success. There is merit in the move, all things 
considered. The loading of anthracite for lake shipment 
is under way and promises to be brisk soon. 


Coke Market Weak at Connellsville 


The tussle between Connellsville coke operators and 
blast furnaces over the price of second-quarter coke has 
ended by the furnacemen getting their terms, which were 
that the coke was not to cost them over $3.50, wages or 
no wages. A wage reduction was announced to go into 
effect March 16. This is from the Frick scale of Aug. 
23, 1922 (which the Frick company will continue to 
pay), to the scale of Nov. 10, 1917, which was paid from 
May or June of last year up to Dec. 16 and Jan. 1 in the 
case of a few operators, while some or all of the operators 
in the high-suiphur district did not make the advance. The 
one seale is about 30 per cent below the other, so the 
advance was between 40 and 50 per cent. 

The spot market remains quotable at $3.75, weak and 
subject to shading, on furnace coke and $4.25 to $4.75 on 
foundry coke. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded —— 


All Cars Coal Car 
Wieskcienddd: Feb. 28, L92saen ae given. toh tag ee cs 862,910 150,629 
[BRRVICUS WOOKie. 03 bit iocs. ts fe ee eee na eas Dea 925,295 165,359 
Wind iendedh March lel9245.2 ft, oh dakota nak od 944.514 186,453 
-——Surplus Cars ——.——Car Shortage —— 
All Cars Coal Cars 
MODs 2E,419 29 cdot toute Cole ek 285,015 (384 2o TT ok en ee 
eb 2251925. atomic a. crac fee ae 256,230 113,302 re i ee. 
ep. 29) W924 ee. Sc ied a ole = 2 134,273 56,618 3,991 2,475 
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British Market Dull; Contracts Scarce; 
Shipments Delayed by Storms 


The South Wales market shows no 
improvement, the outlook having be- 
come so uncertain that several pits 
that had been kept going in the hope 
of an early improvement have closed 
down. Several other pits are operating 
for only two or three days a week, and 
it is feared that these too will close. 
Undoubtedly many more would not now 
be working but for the fact that to 
keep them in condition during shut- 
downs is too expensive. The lack of 
business is due to the high working 
costs, which mean that Wales is in a 
very unfavorable position to compete 
with North English and German coals. 
Another factor is that the operators in 
many cases are far behind their deliv- 
ery schedules, on account of the non- 
arrival of shipping due to the stormy 
weather. 

There are no inquiries worth report- 
ing except the Egyptian State Rail- 


ways’ request for tenders for 150,000 
metrical tons of locomotive coal, which 
have to be in this month. This coal is 
for delivery during May, June and July. 

The’ only improvement in the north 
of England market is an improved in- 
quiry for Durham coking coals. Steam 
coals are in very poor condition and 
operators find it difficult to hold to their 
present prices. There are few con- 
tracts of any significance, though sev- 
eral lots of 10,000 tons and less have 
been sold to European gas works and 
electric generating stations. The Aal- 
borg Cement Works has invited tenders 
for 15,000 tons from May to July, or 
40.000 tons from May to December. 

In the week ended Feb. 28, a cable 
to Coal Age states, British collieries 
produced 5,271,000 tons of coal, accord- 
ing to official reports. This compares 
with an output of 5,357,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 
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French and Belgian Markets 
Suffer from Dullness 


In the French coal market industrial 
and house coals remain quiet. The 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais collieries have 
decided to await a more favorable op- 
portunity to change prices. In the 
Loire field, where foreign competition 
in coal is less felt, the collieries have 
decided to raise prices an average of 
3 fr. per ton. This greatly increased 
demand for a while, so that it was 
necessary to resort to stock piles. 

In the Sarre the increase in prices 
will be approximately 5 fr. per ton 
for the outlying regions and about 3 fr. 
for the Paris area, but the apriication 
of the French inland railway rates on 
Sarre coal will lower delivered prices 
about 2.50 fr. per ton. The collieries 
of Lorraine probably will raise prices 
to the same extent. The Rouen-Paris 
freight rate is 13 fr. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuel in the 
first fourteen days of February from 
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the Ruhr to France and Luxemburg 
totaled 302,700 tons, including 116,500 
tons of coal, 166,600 tons of coke, and 
19,600 tons of lignite briauets. During 
the first twenty-four days of February 
the O.R.C.A. received from the Ruhr 
255,504 tons of coke, or a daily average 
of 10,600 tons. 

Output of coal and lignite in France 
in 1924 was 44,954,567 tons, as against 
38,485,912 tons in 1923 and 40,932,000 
tons in 1918. The Lorraine output of 
5,269,132 tons is included in the above 
figure; consequently the pre-war terri- 
tory produced 39,685,437 tons, or 1,237,- 
565 tons less than pre-war output. 

Production of coke in 1924 totaled: 
2,627,464 tons, as against 1,985,737 tons 
in 1923 and approximately of 2,650,000 
tons in 1913. 

Patent-fuel production in 1924 was 
3,222,201 tons, as against 3,076,371 tons 
in 19238. 

Week by week, the position of the 
Belgian market becomes more and 
more critical. Demand is much below 
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production, and but for the recent 
strike scare in the Sarre stocks would 
now be even heavier. As it is, many 
Belgian mines have been compelled to 
close for one day weekly because of the 
competition from foreign coal. They 
have also discharged their foreign em- 
ployees. The Belgian coal stocks have 
reached the unprecedented total of 
2,000,000 tons. 


All Branches of Coal Trade Dull 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads last 
week continued dull, with movement of 
coal in all directions at a low ebb. 
Many shippers declared the general let- 
down in movement was the most pro- 
nounced in several years. 

Little new business was reported and 
there were few inquiries. Foreign 
movement was slack, and made up of 
fulfillment of old contracts, some of 
which dated back to last April. Coast- 
wise and bunker trade was duller than 
usual, mines were reported not operat- 
ing in some fields, and activity at the 
piers, except at the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
was considerably below normal. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 12, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Italy... Tons 

Ital. Str. Georgia, for Trieste............ 2,309 
For Bermuda: 

American schooner Charles H. McDowell 

for St: Georges iiss oO. cee oe 1,750 

For Brazil: 

Jap. Str. China Maru, for Rio de Janeiro. . 7,009 
For Porto Rico: 

Amer. Str. Montoso, forSan Juan........ 4,034 
For Canal Zone: 

Amer. Str. Achilles, for Cristobal......... 11,892 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: March Mea 


Carson hand ...o4- eee ee ,87 
‘Tons on hand...) eet 133, 507 117,093 
Tons dumped for week........ 139, 779 155,803 
Tonnage waiting............. 20,000 15,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Carson hand... .:.c:taeees 1,991 2,022 
‘Tons on hands} ¥o. sae eee 132,500 131,400 
Tons dumped for week........ 82,296 74,545 
Tonnage waiting............. 1,655 5,214 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on: hand.©. 27,5 sae eee 2,684 2,301 
‘7Tons.on hand 4: . cms hereon 123,090 111,810 
Tons dumped for week........ 136,704 115,586 
Tonnage waiting............. 4,125 13,150 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


March 7 March 14f 
Pool 9, New York.. ph rep bb 90 $4. Oat 90 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.25@ 4. 4. 7 rH 50 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. - 4.70@ 4.95 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.60 4.30@ 4.65 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.45 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.15 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.05 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 3.90 3.90 


BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York.... 
Pool 10, New York.. 


4 

4 
Pool 11, New York.. : ‘ 4.50@ 4.73 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . 4.85@ 5.15 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 10; Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool + Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: March 7 March 14f — 
Admiralty, large.... | 26s@27s. 27s. 
Steam smalls....... 1 5s.6d. 15s.6d. 

N owonatletey 
Best steams.. 18s.6d. 18s.6d.@21s. 
Best gas.. 2Is. 20s.@21s. 
Best Bunkers. . 17s.3d. 18s.6d. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in hea” 
type. declines in italics. 


“MARCH 19, 1925 


ALABAMA 


The Aldrich mine, of the defunct 
Montevallo Coal Co., has been sold to 
D. A. Thomas and associates for $500,- 
000 through the federal bankruptcy 
court and the new owners are now op- 
erating the mine at full capacity. The 
Montevallo Coal Co., went into bank- 
ruptey in January, 1922, and David 
Roberts, Jr., was appointed trustee. 
The mine operated until August, 1922, 
when it was forced to close down. In 
November, 1928, Mr. Thomas and his 
associate, W. H. Weller, Jr., obtained a 
lease on the property for sixteen 
months. In the meantime they ob- 
tained an option on the mine. This 
mine is now turning out 500 tons of 
coal daily, and is working with free and 
convict labor. 


It is reported that the Semet-Solvay 
Co. has definitely decided to make ex- 
tensive developments on its coal prop- 
erties in Tuscaloosa County and has 
completed engineering plans to sink 
shafts, construct tipples, washeries and 
other plant facilities, stores and vil- 
lages essential to the production of 
coal on a large scale. The company’s 
Ensley plant battery of 240 ovens is 
now entirely dependent for coking coal 
on outside sources and several com- 
panies formerly supplying coal have 
arranged for their own coking facil- 
ities. The Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which is now having its entire coke 
supply produced at these ovens, has 
under construction a byproduct plant of 
its own, which will eliminate this source 
of supply. The coal properties of the 
Semet-Solvay Co. are in the Yolande 
section of Tuscaloosa County and the 
coal is of superior coking quality and 
especially fine for iron making. The 
company has furnaces and byproduct 
ovens at Holt, which receive their coal 
supply from the Kellerman mines of 
the Central Iron & Coal Co., a subsi- 
diary corporation. 





ILLINOIS 


The By-Products Coke Corporation 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, re- 
ports a deficit of $498,222 after interest 
and depreciation, against a net income 
of $559,373 in 1923. Current assets as 
of the close of the year totaled $3,809,- 
719 and current liabilities amounted to 
$896,740. = 


The Catlin Coal Corporation, cap- 
italized for $500,000, has been incor- 
porated at Danville, to take over the 
properties of the Taylor-English Co., 
at Catlin. Officers are Clarence Par- 
ker, Catlin, sales manager of the 
Taylor-English Co., president; Claude 
Johnson, Danville, mine manager for 
the Sharon Coal Co., secretary-treas- 
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urer, and Henry T. Witwer, Dan- 
ville, receiver for the Sharon Coal Co., 
vice-president; with Ren T. English and 
Frank W. Tarpenning, both of Danville, 
as the other two directors. The Taylor- 
English Co. was incorporated nine 
years ago, Ben English, William Dolan 
and Clarence Parker being the heaviest 
stockholders. Mr. English and Mr. 
Dolan, in disposing of their interests in 
the Taylor-English Co., will devote all 
their time to the Chicago Collieries Co. 
operations in the strip*mine west of 
Danville. The present plans call for a 
stock issue of $275,000, and it is 
planned to develop the Catlin prop- 
erties to the fullest extent. 


Sentiment among the operators of 
the 5th and 9th Districts Association 
is against participation in the proposed 
labor conference of operators still 
scheduled form March 17 in Cleveland. 
The directors of the association on 
March 9 decided in St. Louis not to 
send any accredited representatives. 


The Consol Power Co., organized as 
a public utility to sell power from the 
generating station of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. of St. Louis began on March 3 
serving the town of Staunton. The 
line to the town was built months ago 
but other public utility opposition was 
only recently overcome so that the first 
Illinois coal company to enter the 
power business is now definitely in. 
Other towns may be included in Consol 
service later. 


Coal tonnage out of Williamson 
County dropped 40 per cent in Febru- 
ary as compared with January, the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad announced. Shut- 
downs are more numerous now, includ- 


ing Old Ben No. 18 at Johnson City. 


The Spoon River Colliery Co., Rock 
Island will reopen and operate the 
Spoon River coal mine, near Lewistown, 
Fulton County, and will give employ- 
ment to 100 men. 

The new Bell Building, in Chicago, 
owned by H. E. Bell, of the Bell & 
Zoller Coal Co., has been completed and 
tenants are now moving in. Several 


‘coal companies, including Bell & Zoller, 


the Saline County Coal Corp., and C. M. 
Moderwell & Co. have taken offices. 
This building is on Michigan Ave. and 
is 18 stories high. 


INDIANA 


Sidney Smith, of the Clinton field, 
has been chosen to succeed Dave Jones 
on the board of District No. 11, United 
Mine Workers. Jones recently resigned 
after being accused of tampering with 
the returns on the vote in the district 
election. 


J. Bruce Orr, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president of the reorganized Vandalia 
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Coal Co., one of the largest and oldest 
coal concerns in Indiana, arrived in 
Terre Haute March 5 to complete his 
preliminary survey of the company’s 
workings, preparatory to what is be- 
lieved to be a revival of the coal com- 
pany’s business. The Union Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh, it is said, holds a first 
mortgage on the Vandalia Coal Co. 
which exceeds $2,000,000. 


Prosperity of the miners in the Lin- 
ton field has reached such an extent 
that for the first time in 20 years the 
Vandalia R.R. train did not run out of 
Linton to the mines on March 2. So 
many of the miners now own their own 
automobiles while others ride auto 
buses that the train has been tem- 
porarily discontinued. 


KANSAS 


The French Coal Co., Pittsburg, 
which is preparing to open a shovel 
mine near Scammon, has purchased a 
steam shovel from the Montrose Coal 
Co. and is shipping it from Montrose, 
Mo., to Secammon, A. H. French, head 
of the company, stated on March 5. It 
is now planned to get the mine into 
operation by April 1. 

The Reliance Coal Co. of Pittsburg, 
has purchased a new combination steam 
shovel, dragline and loader, J. A. Gib- 
son, president of the company, an- 
nounced on March’5. It will be used 
in opening up a new piece of land at 
mine No. 1, on the Kansas-Missouri line 
six miles northeast of Pittsburg. 
Most of the coal on the Kansas side 
has been stripped and the old stripping 
shovel is being moved over on the Mis- 
souri side. The new shovel will be 
used on the bank to move back the 
spoil. Mr. Gibson also announced that 
the Reliance company has acquired 
through purchases, leases and options a 
large tract of coal land near Radley, 
in the northern part of Crawford 
County, where test holes have proved 
the coal to be of a uniformly good 
quality. This land has been acquired 
to provide a place for future operations 
when the coal is all removed from the 
property the Reliance is now operating, 
Mr. Gibson said, and not with any 
thought of developing it immediately. 


That the coal supply in the Kansas 
state penitentiary mines at Lansing 
may be exhausted during the present 
generation was asserted to the state 
Senate Committee on Penal Institutions 
when it heard arguments early in 
March on a bill for the purchase of 
coal land at Atchison. There are 350 
prisoners working in the prison mines 
now. A. B. Carney, of the state Board 
of Administration, urged that the coal 
be conserved for prison use alone, as 
maintaining the present rate of produc- 
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tion will exhaust the coal in this gen- 
eration. The bill offers to sell the state 
the 5,000-acre property of the Atchison 
Brick, Tile & Coal Co., for $150,000. It 
was once worked but was shut down 
by labor trouble. Company representa- 
tives propose that the state could make 
a success of operating it by establish- 
ing a branch of the state penitentiary 
at Atchison. 


KENTUCKY 


A. F. Parsons and associates of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., have purchased the 
mining plants of the Nagola-Elkhorn 
Coal Co. at Whitaker and Parsons, in 
the Elkhorn coal fields of Letcher 
County. The property will be taken 
over at once. The deal has been pend- 
ing for some time. While the con- 
sideration 
large, it has not been made public. It 
is said some improvements will be made 
in both plants. Mr. Parsons installed 
the latter plant eight years ago, sell- 
ing it to the Nagola-Elkhorn company. 


A rather bad state of affairs in 
Perry County has been exposed in a 
trial before Governor W. J. Fields, at 
Frankfort, of Sheriff Tolbert Holliday, 
against whom ouster proceedings were 
pending and whom Governor Fields has 
announced he will remove from office. 
The case will be appealed by Holliday 
It was testified that the Sheriff drew 
money from coal corporations regu- 
larly, probably in order that they might 
obtain protection to which they were 
entitled without any such payments. 
The Sheriff and deputies are alleged to 
have run the town like wild West gun- 
men. 


OHIO 


Lee Hall, Ohio president of the 
United Mine Workers, in a speech at 
the convention of the Fifth subdis- 
trict of that organization asserted that 
mining conditions in Ohio were deplor- 
able, due to discriminating freight 
rates and underselling by non-union 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
In the southern Ohio field the treasury 
of the Mine Workers has spent $200,000 
alone for food for starving miners and 
their families. He approved of a plan 
to send organizers among the non- 
union fields of West Virginia. 


Harry Jump, who has been in charge 
of the branch office of the Walter 
Bledsoe Co. in Cincinnati for some time 
has resigned. He is interested in mines 
in the Elkhorn district but has not an- 
nounced what he will do now. 


Frank B. Stewart, president of the 
Winifrede Coal Co., left Cincinnati 
March 3 for Philadelphia for a con- 
ference with the principal stockholders 
of the company. Most of the mines 
are now shut down. 


EK. F. McClure recently brought suit 
against the Alma-Thacker Fuel Co., 
which has offices in the Huntington 
Bank Bldg., Columbus, for receivers on 
the claim that the company’s assets 
were being dissipated. Federal court 
named R. W. Laylin, vice-president of 
the City National Bank, Columbus, and 
Glenn C. Deaton, of McCoy, Ky., the 
receivers. The plaintiff formerly was 
manager of stores of the company and 


is reported to have been* 
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claims a debt of $5,900 as back salary. 
The company’s mines, which are located 
in Kentucky, near the West Virginia 
line, have been idle for some time. 


“Black Diamond,’ the mine-rescue 
car maintained by the State of Ohio, 
and under the supervision of the 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
has been placed in the railroad shops 
for repairs. As soon as the car can 
be overhauled and refinished it will 
start on a tour of eastern Ohio, with 
a crew of competent first-aid instruc- 
tors, who are members of the mining 
division of the industrial relations 
department. First-aid education will 
be given miners and workers of allied 
industries in southern Ohio by repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, commencing April 1, when the 
government mine rescue car will be 
returned to Ohio. 


J. H. Briscoe, former president of 
the Cincinnati Coal Exchange and vice 
president of the Darby Coal Sales Co., 
is back on the job after having been ill 
for over three months. 


All bids opened Feb. 25 by the Colum- 
bus Board of Purchase for furnishing 
10,000 tons of nut, pea and slack coal 
to the municipal electric light plant 
and 3,500 tons of the same kind of coal 
to the garbage disposal plant were re- 
jected. Bidders submitted figures on 
both Hocking and West Virginia coal. 
W. S. Harmon Coal Co., Columbus, 
was low on Hocking coal with a bid of 
$1.23, followed by the W. J. Hamilton 
Coal Co., Columbus, $1.38. The Hamil- 
ton company was low on Virginia coal 
at 89c. and the Logan & Kanawha Coal 
Co., of Cincinnati, following at 95c. All 
bids were f.o.b. mines. 


Frank and Ed Holyoke, who repre- 
sented the Wyoming Coal Sales Co. and 
maintained an office for this selling or- 
ganization on the Cincinnati market for 
several years, were in New York the 
week of March 2, conferring with the 
Cory Mann George Co., their new em- 
ployer. 
Wyoming Coal Sales Co., the Cory 
Mann George Co. having purchased 
most of the mines that the selling com- 


It is proposed to liquidate the . 
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pany formerly served. A branch of the 


New York concern will be established | 


in Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. reports for 
1924 net earnings of $281,887 after 
charges, but before payment of divi- 
dends. After payment of dividends 
there was a deficit of $2,783,189. The 
company for 1923 reported net earn- 
ings equal to $10.82 a share on the 
common stock. The company’s balance 
sheet shows cash of $6,075,448, ac- 
counts and bills receivable of $7,055,710, 
inventories of $8,098,133, bills payable 
of $527,525 and accounts payable of 
$3,289,675. ; 


The Fuel Corporation of America, 
Stock Exchange Building, Philadelphia, 
on March 6 recovered a $62,746 verdict 
against the Irwin Valley Gas Coal Co. 
for breach of contract in failing to de- 
liver at the times specified certain large 
shipments of coal. The verdict was 
rendered before Judge McDevitt in 
Common Pleas Court No. 1. 


It is reported that the effort to re- 
open the Florence mine of the Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. is 
meeting more opposition on the part of 
the union miners than was the case 
with most of the others which have 
started up lately. The route of the 
working miners is closely picketed and 
every effort short of actual force is 
employed to entice or drive them away, 
which of course reduces the operating 
gangs no little as time goes on. 


The reorganization of the A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been completed 
through the election of a new direc- 
torate, in which the new interests which 


recently acquired a controlling interest 


are fully represented. The new board 
comprises J. D. Lyon, E. M. Byers, 
J. Frederic Byers, H. -A. Brassert, 
E. L. Ives, H. H. Springford, A. H. 
Beale, J. H. Hillman, Jr., Ernest Hill- 
man and A. B. Sheets. The officers of 
the company are E. M. Byers, chair- 
man; A. H. Beale, president; J. Fred- 
eric Byers, E. L. Ives and L. M. John- 





Semi-Detached Houses at Coalwood, W. Va. 


In this group, built for the consolidation Coal Co., are four 6-room houses of brick 
and half-timbered construction, of distinctly attractive design. 


(} 
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Mr. Ford Has a Good Store for His Employees 


At Twin Branch 14 miles from Welch the Fordson Coal Co. has five of its mines and 


a store. 


These mines were formerly owned by the Dexcar Pocahontas Coal Co. 


This 


store was built for the employees of the Orkney-Warwick Mines of the coal company. 


ston, vice-presidents; Frank G. Love, 
secretary and treasurer, and H. H. Bry- 
‘ant, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
E. M. and J. F. Byers and J. D. Lyon, 
-who formerly owned all of the stock. of 
this company, still continue as the larg- 
est stockholders in the company, and 
'J. F. Byers will continue his activities 
_as vice-president in charge of sales. In 
the reorganization the company has 
taken over the Orient Coal & Coke Co., 
which will give it a full supply of fuel, 
both coal and coke, for its operations. 
'The Orient plant will continue to be 
operated by the Hillman organization. 


J. F. McGinnis, superintendent for 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at Oliphant 
Furnace, is now acting as chief clerk 
at the company’s Leisenring No. 2 
plant, at West Leisenring. 


In the Connellsville coke region coal 
and coke operations are being more and 
more curtailed. It is thought by many 
that wages, increased to the war peak 
scale about three months ago, will be 
again reduced by the independents to 
the Nov. 10, 1917, basis around April 1 
in hope of stimulating business by 
being able to make a lower price on 
coal and coke. This will be a reduction 
of about 33% per cent. The Linn mine 
of the American Coke & Fuel Corpora- 
tion went on strike March 5 as a result 

of a reduction in wages to the above 
mentioned scale on March 1. The com- 
pany at once closed down the mine 
indefinitely. On March 1 the Conso- 
lidated Coke Co. reduced wages to the 
same level and is still operating. The 
wages at the Sunshine plant of the 

American Coke & Fuel Corporation 
were reduced to the same level a couple 
of weeks ago without any trouble. 


M. W. von Bernewitz, having com- 
pleted his work in connection with the 
preparation of the Bureau of Mines re- 
port on losses in mining coal for the 
U. S. Coal Commission, has returned 
to the Pittsburgh experiment station. 


The State Workmen’s Compensation 
act of 1915 is the subject of several 
proposed amendments in the Legisla- 

ture of 1925, but it is doubtful whether 
any of them will be approved. Repre- 
‘sentative Robert E. Haas, Lehigh 
County, who offered amendments simi- 


lar to those of the Joyce bill of 1923, 
has introduced a new bill. This con- 
tains the same provisions as his earlier 
bill of this session, but clarifies some 
of the provisions. The maximum pay- 
ment is $15 instead of $12 and the 
minimum $7 instead of $6 a month, 
while the waiting period is reduced 
from ten to seven days. 


Representative Charles F. Armstrong, 
of Armstrong County, is the sponsor 
of a bill to amend section 1 of an act 
of May 5, 1883, relating to the con- 
struction. of lateral railroads from 
mines to public roads and navigable 
streams. The act itself authorizes the 
owners or lesses of iron ore or coal 
mines to construct lateral railroads 
from the mines to any railroad, public 
road or navigable stream within the 
county in which the mines are located, 
over or under the surface of interven- 
ing lands, provided the lateral railroad 
shall not extend beyond the limit of 
the county or endanger the safety of 
any other mine. This is changed so 
as to add “or endanger the safety of 
the existing workings of” any other 
mine. 


Members of the Legislature from the 
anthracite counties of the State have 
interviewed Governor Pinchot regard- 
ing the repeal of the anthracite tax 
and the filling of vacancies existing 
among the anthracite mine inspectors. 
The anthracite county members favor 
the repeal of the coal tax law, but the 
Governor told them that its repeal was 
a matter for the Legislature and not 
for him to decide. There are four 
vacancies among the inspectors and 
the Governor has taken up the ques- 
tion of filling these with Joseph J. 
Walsh, Secretary of Mines. The an- 
thracite members expressed the belief 
that there should be more inspectors 
provided for. Here again the Governor 
said this was a matter for the Legisla- 
ture and of revenues. 





UTAH 


Attorney General Harvey H. Cluff is 
urging the Legislature to order an in- 
vestigation of the methods of the big 
coal operators and dealers of the state 
on the ground that there is evidence 
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that they are trying to force out of 
business, by unfair methods, the several 
mutual companies in order to control 
prices on coal all the way to the con- 
sumer. In the resolution which he 
offered, he asserted, without mention- 
ing names, that the efforts of Repre- 
sentative Stark to have a thorough in- 
vestigation made of the alleged boost 
which the State Securities Commission 
gave the Great Western Coal Mines Co. 
not long since was inspired by the coal 
companies and is part of their scheme 
to defeat the mutuals. Promoters of 
the Great Western concern are to stand 
trial in March for alleged use of the 
mails to defraud, following indictment 
by a federal grand jury. 


The Consumers’ Mutual Coal Co., of 
Salt Lake City, took over 220 acres of 
coal lands adjoining their 1,480 acres of 
leased property in the Gordon Creek 
fields during last week in February. It 
is estimated that these lands contain 
72,000,000 tons of coal. 


The Utah mines produced 595,189 
tons of coal during January, which is 
the biggest January in the state’s his- 
tory. Production was 529,575 tons dur- 
ing the same month last year. The 
previous high point was reached in 
January, 1920, when 589,668 tons was 
mined. 


VIRGINIA 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., which formerly contracted 
for its coal on a yearly basis, has an- 
nounced that in the future it will con- 
tract monthly. The Raleigh Smokeless 
Coal Co. has been awarded the first 
month’s contract for 2,000 tons each 
of mine-run, nut and slack. The figure 
was not made public. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The New River & Pocahontas Con- 
solidated Co. is to take over the Kay 
Moor Mines of the Low Moor Iron Co. 
and make extensive improvements. 
About 100 new houses will be built. 
The holdings cover about 3,000 acres in 
fee and 2,000 acres under lease from 
the Coal Run Land Co. Output now is 
about 200,000 tons a year. 


Judge M. H. Woods, before leaving 
the bench in the Eastern Panhandle 
circuit of West Virginia to enter upon 
the practice of law in Charleston, 
W. Va., directed the dismissal of the 
indictments against more than 300 
miners charged with having partici- 
pated in the march on Logan County 
in 1921. The case was originally 
instituted in Logan County but was 
transferred to Jefferson County for 
trial. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Man Mining Co., 
giving total liabilities as $245,482.43 
and total assets as $137,991.93. The 
Man Company operates at Man, in Lo- 
gan county. The petition was filed by 
J. C. Miller, Jr., president of the com- 
pany, who had been directed to take 
such action at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Although other companies have cur- 
tailed operations the mines of the 
Kanawha & Hocking Co. at Longacre, 
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Harewood and Marting, which resumed 
operations not long ago on a non-union 
basis, are almost at normal capacity. 
It is stated that the 200 houses of the 
company from which union miners were 
evicted are now filled with workers 
from other operations. The strikers 
are living in tents and barracks and 
are supported by the union and still 


refuse to work, but are not interfering: 


with the men who have taken their old 
places in the mines. 


John R. Fraser, chief electrician of 
Mine No. 2 of the Elm Grove Mining 
Co., Elm Grove, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Mines Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


Work will be started immediately on 
the construction of a new steel tipple 
and the installation of new loading 
equipment at the Island Creek Coal 
Co.’s terminal in Huntington, which is 
to cost $250,000. The contract for the 
work has been let to Hey & Patterson, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh. Major Harry M. 
Trippe, in charge of the Huntington 
district of U. S. Engineers, received 
official notice from Washington, D. C., 
last week that the application of the 
company for a permit to build a new 
tipple over the Ohio River, had been 
granted by the War Department. The 
improvements include the construction 
of an all steel tipple, with a conveyor 
belt adjustable to high and low water, 
and a new rocker dump on the railroad 
which will dump the coal cars by ma- 
chinery. The improvements proposed 
will enable the company to load 800 
tons of coal per hour onto river barges 
from the railroad, A. R. Beisel, general 
manager of the company, says. 


John J. Sweeney has resigned his 
position as chief engineer of the Cen- 
tral Pocahontas Coal Co. and the Crys- 
tal Block Coal & Coke Co., of Welch, 
to join the firm of Heyl & Patterson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Preparatory to operating the Wendel 
plant of the Maryland Coal Co. of West 
Virginia, in Taylor County, on a non- 
union basis from forty to fifty miners 
heretofore employed in the Buckhan- 
non and Adrian fields have reported to 
the management. They are all non- 
union men. In order to avert the pos- 
sibility of a clash between the forces 
of union miners on strike against a 
reduction in wages and who are picket- 
ing the roads leading to Wendel, and 
the non-union men reporting, a detach- 
ment of state police has been assigned 
to duty at Wendel. 


The Blocky Pittsburgh Coal Co., with 
a mine at Galloway Junction, is at- 
tempting to operate on a non-union 
basis, there having been trouble be- 
tween the company and union miners 
over a checkweighman which _ the 
miners insisted on having appointed. 


Sales of Harrison-Barbour Coal Co. 
holdings in Harrison and Barbour 
Counties, including 1,800 acres of Pitts- 
burgh and 800 acres of Redstone coal, 
by special commissioners, for $89,000 
constitutes one of the most important 
deals in central West Virginia in recent 
months. The property is estimated to 
be worth about $300,000 under favor- 
able market conditions, as that was the 
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value placed on it when the property 
was first decreed for sale in 1922. The 
sale made grows out of litigation 
started in 1916, the property being in- 
volved in the failure of two Fairmont 
banks. The first time the property 
was sold it brought $71,000. When that 
sale was set aside and the property 
again placed on the auction block, it 
was bid in at $61,000. _That sale also 
was set aside and the property finally 
sold to Harry S. Sands, of Wheeling, 
and others associated with him. 


In completing the reorganization of 
the West Virginia Coal Co., the follow- 
ing officers have been elected: C. E. 
Hutchinson, Fairmont, president; B. S. 
Hutchinson, Fairmont, vice-president; 
A. H. Crane, of New York, secretary- 
treasurer. On the board of directors 
are E. E. Loomis, president of the 
Lehigh Valley R.R., chairman of the 
board; E. O. Kenna, capitalist, New 
York; Everett Drennen, of New York 
and Elkins, former president of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co.; S. A. 
Welden, vice-president National City 
Bank of New York; Bruce Baird, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. L. Kemmemer, presi- 
dent Whitney-Kemmemer Coal Co., 
New York City; S. B. Thorne, president 
Thorne-Neale Co., New York; C. E. 
Hutchinson, former president Logan 
Mining Co., Fairmont; Brooks S. Hut- 
chinson, former president of the Rich 
Creek and Empire Coal companies, 
Fairmont; M. L. Hutchinson, president 
Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont; G. C. 
Arnold, Buckhannon; John T. Davis, 
New York City. The main offices of 
the company will be located at Fair- 
mont but offices also will be maintained 
in New York City, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Elkins 
and other cities. 


° 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


President Hutchinson of the National 
Coal Association, has announced the 
appointment of Thomas G. Fear, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Inland Col- 
lieries Co., Indianola, Pa., as a member 
of a sectional committee of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee 
on “Proposed American Standards in 
Rock Dusting of Coal Mines.” The 
American Institute of. Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers is sponsor for 
this particular standardization effort. 
The appointment of William Emery, 
Jr., resident engineer of Madeira, Hill 
& Co., Philadelphia, as a member of a 
sectional committee on “Outside Coal 
Handling Equipment,” also has been 
announced by Mr. Hutchinson. This 
sectional committee is sponsored by the 
American Mining Congress, under the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 


CANADA 


Charged with fraud and false pre- 
tences in connection with the sale of 
coal to the Dominion Government for 
use in the military barracks at Winni- 
peg, Man., G. B. Aldous and Fred De 
Sieyes, officials of the Canadian Coal 
Sales Co., and George Edwards, chief 
fireman of the Tuxedo Barracks, to- 
gether with Sergeant C. J. Simpson, 
were arrested a few days ago and are 
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now out on bail. A royal commission 
recently inquired into the sales. 


There is no anthracite in the Sheep 
River or Smoky River areas, according 
to a report by James McAvoy, mining 
engineer and geologist, of Toronto, who 
was engaged by the Dominion Fuel 
Board te investigate. The Sheep River 
and Smoky River were the coal areas 
affected by the Hoppe leases cancelled 
a couple of years ago after consider- 
able controversy, and inquiries by spe- 
cial committees and parliamentary de- 
bate. 


Since the Dominion government in 
September last provided $200,000 to 
assist the transportation of Canadian 
coal to central Canada, the Dominion 
Fuel Board has approved the shipment 
of 150,000 tons of coal from New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, on which 
the government’s liability to the rail- 
ways would be $36,000. The principal 
shipments from the Maritime Provinces 
were as- follows: 10,500 tons to 
Hawkesbury, Ont.; 25,000 tons to Hull, 
Que.; 13,000 tons to Ottawa; 3,000 tons 
to Cornwall, Ont.; 32,000 tons to La 
Tuque, Que., and 13,500 tons to Sher- 
brooke, Que. 


In spite of the seven and one-half 
months’ strike in the province, Alberta’s 
coal production in 1924 amounted to 
5,203,713 tons according to figures 
issued on Feb. 2 by the Department of 
Mines. This total was made up of a 
domestic output of 3,096,660 tons, a 
sub-bituminous yield of 591,946 tons 
and a bituminous yield of 1,515,107 
tons. The greatest output in any one 
year from Alberta was in 1920, when 
6,907,000 tons was produced. Novem- 
ber of last year provided a record out- 
put for any single month among the 
domestic mines, a total of 603,637 tons 
being mined. 








Traffic 


New Short-Haul Rates in Effect 
In West Virginia 


In Clarksburg, Fairmont and nearby 
cities new short-haul coal freight rates 
became effective on March 6 according 
to an order issued by the Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia. The — 
short-haul case is still pending decision 
in the West Virginia Supreme Court on 
an appeal taken by the railroads from 
the first order of the Public Service 
Commission. The commission several 
times postponed the date on which the 
reduction in rates was to become effec- 
tive but finally put it into effect on 
March 6. Charges as fixed by the com- 
mission are 42c. for switching in 
Clarksburg and 55c. for shipping be- — 
tween points in what is known as the 
first zone. The reduction is from 64e. 
a ton and amounts to a saving of $11 
on each car of coal shipped between 
points in the two zones. There are 
100 mines in the first zone, outside of 
Clarksburg. The zone is bounded on 
the east by Oral and Wolf Summit; 
on the north by the Clauson mine of 
the Lambert Run Coal Co. and on the 
south by the Carper mine of the Fort 
Clark Coal Co. 
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New Companies 





The Clean Coal Co. of Gravity, Iowa, has 

f been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
|to operate a coal mine, also to conduct 
-a wholesale and retail coal business. Hal 
_ Lyon is the president and C. E. Ledger- 
wood is the secretary. This company is 


‘ing up a steady amount of coal, the out- 
put Feb. 25 having been fifty-three tons. 





| | Recent Patents 





Safety Mine Elevator; 1,510,411. wheres 


_J. Moilanen, Hancock, Mich. Sept. F 
1924. Filed Jan. 17, 1924; serial No. 
, 686,910. 

Mining Machine; 1,514,048. Morris P. 
Holmes, Claremont, N. H., assignor to the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Nov. 
i oes Filed April 2, -1919; serial No. 


Mechanical Coal and Rock Mining Ma- 
chine; 1,514,058. Adolf Linnemann, Berlin, 
Germany. Nov. 4, 1924. Filed July 29, 
1924; serial No. 728,927. 


Loading Apparatus; 1,514,097. Glenn W. 
Packer, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman 
/Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Nov. 4, 1924. Filed 
‘March 31, 1921; serial No. 457,380. 


Mine Jack; 1,514,262. Jacob H. Sant- 
myer, Uniontown, Pa. Nov. 4, 1924. Filed 
July 5, 1923; serial No. 649,771. 

Mining Machine; 1,514,269. H 
Straight, Adel, Iowa. Nov. 4, 1924. 
‘April 11, 1922; serial No. 551,696. 


__ Mineral Separator; 1,514,807. Robert M. 
“Tweedy, Spokane, Wash. Nov. 11, 1924. 
Filed July 25, 1922; serial No. 577,299. 

Coal Drill; 1,515,157. Stanislaw Mikulski, 
Indianola, Pa. Nov. 11, 1924. Filed July 
20, 1920; serial No. 397,633. 


A ead 
Filed 





Coming Meetings 





New England Coal Dealers’ Associatien. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, 
C, R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Potomae Coal Association. Annual 
‘meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
tary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


Canadian Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual convention, King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont., Can., April 8 and 9. Secretary, 
Bert A. Caspell, Brantford, Can. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


"Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill, May 19 and 20. Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohlo, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City the first half 
of June. The exact date will be decided 
‘upon soon. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
‘Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
cary, N. ‘J. Secretary-treasurer, oP elas 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1828 
Broadway, New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., P. O. Box 
604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 











All-Steel Coal Crusher Is 
Made of Armor Plates 


Because of the increased efficiency in 
other units of the modern power plant, 
coal-preparation equipment should be 
developed to such a degree that it will 
reduce the coal to finer sizes than 
heretofore and do its work more uni- 
formly and with unfailing reliability. 

Manufacturers of the single-roll 
crusher urge that theirs is the best 
type for the preparation of coal for 
use in stokers, pulverized-coal furnaces, 
gas plants and other places, declaring 
that it gives not only a finer and more 
uniform product, but does it also with a 
simplicity of construction, a low up- 
keep cost and a dependability not other- 
wise attainable. 

In operation coal is fed to the crusher 
in any quantity desired. The rotating 
toothed roll draws the coal into the 
tapered opening between the roll and 
breaker plate, quickly reducing it to 
the desired size and discharging it be- 
low to the belt, elevator, or direct to 
the bunkers. The cross-section illus- 
tration indicates clearly the operation 
of the crusher, as well as the spring 
relief in case of iron in the feed. 

The teeth in passing through the coal 
on top of the roll rapidly agitate the 
finer pieces of coal in the feed so that 
they pass through the crushing zone 
with a minimum of degradation, which 
partly accounts for the low percentage 
of fines produced in this type of 
crusher. The spring suspension is of 
such size and adjustment that the 
springs will not yield for any except 
uncrushable materials. This accounts 
for the minimum of oversize. 

The side frames of these crushers 
are constructed of 30-in. I-beams as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Cross members of heavy channel and 
angle plate are hot-riveted to the 
girder-beam side frames to form the 
rigid unbreakable unit construction. 
Electric-steel bearing housings, accu- 
rately shouldered into the side frames 
to take the shear, and hot-riveted in 
position, are fitted with interchange- 
able die-cast bearing bushings, and 
thorough lubrication is provided by 
steamboat-type grease cups piped to 
safe locations. 


Crushes Coal 
to Size 


Cushioning springs, 
so set and adjusted 
that the tramp iron 
does not wreck the 
erusher, are prop- 
erly located in this 
unit. The crusher 
will not yield at all 
to coal but -yields 
readily to iron or 
steel. 








Heavily Constructed Sides and Ends 


Proper sizing is accomplished with ease. 
Cross members of heavy channel and angle 


plate are hot-riveted to the girder side 


frames, 


A segmental roll of special patented 
construction with no bolts through its 
crushing surface to weaken the seg- 
ments, affords great strength and pro- 
vides ready accessibility for changing 
when necessary. 

The frame carries, in addition to the 
main roll shaft and the countershaft, a 
pivoted breaker plate which is readily 
adjustable to and from the crushing 
roll to vary the size of product as 
needed. A 1-in. product with little 
oversize can be supplied for stoker feed 
or for pulverizers: 6-in. crushing for 
preparation of coal for hand-fired loco- 
motives is also possible. Any size be- 
tween these two limits isgeasily ob- 
tained by means of the breaker-plate 
adjustment. 

Supporting the breaker plate are 
heavy compression springs, designed to 
yield for the passage of tramp iron or 
other uncrushable materials, but which 
will not permit the passing of oversize 
coal through the choke feeding of the 
crusher. The special frame operates 
equally well without feeder and regard- 
less of the quantity of coal in hopper 
or bin over the roll. Beside the spring 
suspension of the breaker plate, a spe- 
cial safety device employing an ordi- 
nary steel bolt in hardened steel bush- 
ings prevents breakdowns in case of 
large iron in the feed. In normal 
operation this bolt transmits power 
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from the flywheel to the yoke which is 
keyed to the shaft. 

Triple protection against tramp iron 
is thus afforded in this crusher, first 
with the unbreakable steel frame, sec- 
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The wearing parts are all in plain 
sight and can be readily inspected. 
This accessibility helps to avoid acci- 
dents and shutdowns which may result 
from concealed or inaccessible wearing 





ond with the relief springs, and third parts. The crusher is made by the 
with the positive shear-pin safety Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Stephen 
device. Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Coal Shovel Made to Last This tool carries an 8-in. saw and 


A coal shovel with a special lignoid 
handle has recently been developed by 
the Union Furnace Manufacturing Co. 
of Altoona, Pa. These handles are 
claimed to meet all the requirements 
for Dee handles in a most satisfactory 
manner. They are made of a patented 
composition molded to shape and posi- 
tively attached to a northern ash stem. 
The grip is wider and more comfortable 
than the old style wooden handle. It 
is claimed that it never feels cold, has 
more strength than an ordinary handle 





and above all does not deteriorate 
when exposed to damp atmospheres. 

The complete handle consisting of 
the wooden stem weighs approximately 
2 lb. and can be produced with the use 
of only 8 lb. of timber. 

The blade of the shovel is corrugated 
and light in weight. Special ribs and 
rolls in the metal make it unusually 
strong. 


Small Electric Saw Saves 
Time and Labor 


A handy and efficient little motor- 
driven saw for maintenance work, re- 
pairs, crating and construction has been 
placed on the market by the Michel 
Electric Hand Saw Co., 166 East Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


has a capacity of 24 in. in wood. The 
motor is of the universal type and can 
be run from any standard lamp socket. 
The handle is fitted with a momentary 
contact trigger switch which must be 
held down while the saw is operating. 
The tool is light and portable, the body 
being made of aluminum. All shafts 
run on high-grade ball bearings so 
that vibration is entirely eliminated. 

Saws like these are taking the place 
of the carpenter’s hand saw and be- 
sides will do much of the work now 
being done by the table saw. 


Scientifically 
Made Shovel 


The roll at the top 
of the blade pre- 


vents it from twist- 
ing. Deep corruga- 
tions make possible 
a rigid light weight 
blade. 


Other models are designed for the 
cutting of various building and insu- 
lating materials, such as 
lumber, fiber, bakelite, ete. 








Industrial Notes 





Paul C. Burton, mechanical designer and 
inventor of several devices patented for 
the National Automatic Tool Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., and the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Co., of Chicago, recently joined the 
engineering force of Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., of Chicago. 


J. P. Flippen with offices at 649 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed district representative for the 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Ansonia, Conn., and will handle 
the sales of Sykes herringbone gears and 
reduction. units within the territory covered 
by western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio 
and West Virginia. 





Putting Power Into the Palm of the Hand 


Speed and accuracy mean lower cost of production. 


walks through the job. 
ceives energy from any 110-volt circuit. 


This little motor-driven saw 


A trigger switch controls the universal-type motor which re- 


asbestos, 
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Trade Literature 





Falk-Bibby | Flexible Couplings. The 
Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. Bulle- 
tin No. 35. Pp. 8; 8% x 102 vineewilives 


trated. Describes the construction, lubri- 
cation and flexibility of these couplings. 


Size and rating when ordering are 
included. 

Super-Strom Ball Bearings. Storm Ball 
Bearing Mfg..Co., Chicago, Ill... Bp... 154 


44 x 7% in.; illustrated. Design, materials, 
workmanship, load-carrying capacities and 
dimensions are described. 


Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 
has issued a four-page folder describing 
and illustrating their renewable fuses, 
which are made in all sizes up to 1,000 
amp., both 250 and 600 volts. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., recently 
published Book No. 546, covering skip. 
hoists and their application. Complete 


details of operation, capacity, design and 
construction are given and the book is well 
illustrated. 


Wheeler Evaporators. Wheeler Con- 
denser & Engineering Co., Carteret, N. J. 
Pp. 32; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. The ap- 
plication of evaporators for power plant. 
purposes is described. 


Motor Maintenance Equipment. The 
Martindale Electric Co., 1708 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalog No. 6. Pp. 16; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describes commuta- 
tor slotting and grinding equipment. 


Better Foundry Sands. Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin 
35. Four-page folder illustrating the ap-— 
paratus for testing foundry sands and con- 
taining description of some of the tests 
for molding and core sands. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has recently issued the fol- 
lowing four-page folders: Bulletin 105,. 
describing its Type H Speed Transformer, 
and Bulletin 106, describing its Type K 
Speed Transformer for increasing or de- 
creasing speeds. 


Leahy No-Blind Screen. The Deister 
Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Bulle- 
tin No. 12. Pp. 7; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. 
Operation, features and uses of the screen 
are described. - 


The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, has is- 
sued the following: Bulletin 250, 15 pp., il- 
lustrated, describing Revolving and Rail- 
road Shovels; circular 251, Better Roads 
and Streets with an Osgood, showing its 
shovels in variuos scenes; circular 258, 
Power Shovel, Gasoline, Diesel, Electric. 


Investigation of the Performance of Cen- 
trifugal Pumps When Pumping Oils. Re- 
port by Prof. Robert L. Daugherty, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, for The 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and the Union Oil Co. of California, 
to determine the adaptability of centrifu- 
gal pumps for handling oil. Bulletin 126. 
Pp. 25; 8 x 10 in.; illustrated. A number 
of charts for assistance in determining the 
performance of centrifugal pumps when- 
handling viscous liquids of any kind are 
included. 


Soot Blowers. Marion Machine Foundry 
& Supply Co., Marion, Ind. Catalog No. 
50R. Pp. 24; 9 x ‘114 inves illustraceas 
Describes the different types of soot blowers: 
manufactured by this company. 


Uehling Instrument Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has issued bulletin 118, a four-page folder” 
describing the Apex CO, Recorder; and 
bulletin 118-A, a leaflet describing the Apex 
Pneumatic CO: Meters. 


WwW. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces the publication of 
its General Catalog No. 30, containing 448 
pp. of Power Transmission Machinery data, 
including cut gears, cast gears, spur gear 
speed reducers, inclosed worm gear drives, 
cast-iron pulleys, friction clutches, sprocket 
wheels, hangers, pillow blocks, couplings, 
rope sheaves, etc. , 


A helpful book which answers a host of 
questions about cutter chains and their 
operation has just been issued by the Good- 
man, Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. The 
book, with profuse illustrations of the sort. 
that clearly illustrates, contains a fund 
of practical points for the practical mam 
about the strength of cutter chains, coring, 
binding of the bar, arrangement of blocks, 
power consumption, chain adjustment, 
lubrication, repairs, bit shapes, bit steels” 
and whatnot. The book, of pocket size and 
containing about 40 pages, is free to mining” 
men, 
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Keeping Track of Delays 


ECHANICAL loading can be made a success only 

by proper supervision, especially when first estab- 
lished. The first study in the preliminary operation 
of machines is not to skin the attendance down to its 
lowest limits but to put enough men on the job to see 
what delays occur, and why. Young technical graduates 
are well suited to this effort. They take readily to 
the clerical work involved, and they have a keen in- 
terest in analyzing and diagramming the progress 
of the work. They are sympathetic to the advance 
that industry is making and feel an enthusiasm in 
being permitted to be among the first to turn over its 


pages. 





Why Not Cut in the Clay? 


LETTER the other day called attention to the 

article on the operations of the Paris Purity Coal 
Co. and stated that the writer had decided to undercut 
his coal in the clay. One wonders why it is that this 
practice is not more general. Of course, the coal falls 
on a rough clay bottom if the company has not been 
wise enough to provide shoveling plates. Why are 
such plates, by the way, not more common? Metal 
mines use them, calling them “sollars,’”’ after the shovel- 
ing planks in shafts. 

It might be necessary in wet places to make such 
sollars of non-corrosive material and to turn them up 
on end when they are not being used, but in many 
cases they would surely give cleaner coal and at less 
labor for shoveling. With our cry for less slack and 
more lump, undercutting in clay would seem a means of 
reducing financial losses. Perhaps in some union sec- 
tions the men might be willing just now to give the 
operator a run for his money by trying out this method 


- of economy, wherever, of course, the clay is found not 


to be too hard. 





How Hungry Are Miners? 


NCE MORE we feel constrained to remind such 
Ohio and Pennsylvania operators as may be on 
the point of shutting down their mines so as to offer 
the 1917 scale that they have a contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America. A contract is a contract, 
and it ought to be kept. If abrogation of it generally 


throughout the eastern half of the Central Competitive 


Field is to be the result of the failure of the operators 
to hold their Cleveland conference March 17, then we 


_ tremble for the future of labor relations between oper- 


ators and miners in this country. 

Of course the mine owners of the union regions are 
facing an impossible condition when they try to operate 
under the Jacksonville agreement. They simply can- 
not operate without giving their coal away and that 
course cannot continue long with solvency. But a 
contract has been signed. Under it union miners can 
hardly get any work at all. They are getting hungry 
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in various quarters of the nation. The time will come 
when they cannot longer be kept workless. They will 
insist upon work at a fair wage. Then and then only 
will it be possible for the wage status of union mines 
to be changed honorably and effectively. A change 
now, forced by the operators, is more than likely to 
wind up with some sort of unsatisfactory compromise. 

Operators who believe their men are crying for work 
at any price may possibly be fooling themselves—now 
that summer is approaching with good fishing days. If 
they deliberately put themselves into the position of 
having scrapped a contract—and their men refuse to 
work or are deterred from so doing—they stand before 
the nation shameless. 

We contend abrogation of contract is not essential. 
There are many reasonable men among the Mine 
Workers—even among the officials. Reason eventually 
will prevail in this travail if only the operators of this 
country have intestinal strength enough to endure the 
pain awhile longer. 








Simplification and Concentration 


F THE MINING machine and the mechanical loader 

are not sufficient to bring us to long-face methods 
of mining, the needs of ventilation, supervision and 
drainage will do so, and that before long. Especially 
important is the former—ventilation—as we get larger 
mines with more men and more gas. The old advancing 
longwall resulted in much loss of air through the gob 
packs, but with retreating longwall the air has a 
definite course provided and a simple one—along a 
solid aircourse between coal ribs, then in front of a 
longwall face to another aircourse, also defined by ribs 
of coal. There is no occasion for leakage and no neces- 
sity to keep splitting the current till it no longer has 
ability to scour away the gas. 

In the narrow work necessary to start the longwall 
faces, booster fans and conduits will doubtless be 
adopted. Where only a few narrow places have to be 
driven, it will be easy to provide that the air will 
be used at a limited number of working faces. In fact 
the number of such faces will itself be limited, whereas 
now in a panel of rooms there are many and a small 
part of the main air current circulates past them all. 

A booster fan provided for each single working 
face is not, it must be admitted, just exactly scien- 
tific perfection. It is apt to use the air that has been 
used before, but we lose a little of our horror at such 
a possibility when we reflect that in a range of rooms 
a small quantity of air is caused to serve all of them. 
The booster fan has a higher aim than it attains, but 
the ventilation of room faces in the customary manner 
by a current which is shared unequally with that in 
the entry not only fails in attaining its end, which is 
to circulate enough air, but has at best an imperfect 
purpose, for it contemplates using that air for an 
excessive number of places. 

We think the booster fan should be given a better 
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reception by the inspectorate. It has been condemned 
by many inspectors without due consideration and 
without trial. The law requiring frequent crosscuts 
militates against the use of the booster fan, with the 
result that less perfect ventilation is provided. With 
such a fan it would be possible to ascertain that every 
man actually got the quantity of air the law requires, 
whereas at the working faces and at the crosscuts 
between working faces there is now rarely that quan- 
tity of air, and often the anemometer can measure no 
current whatsoever. There is enough in the panel 
entry but pitifully little where the gas is thickest and 
the men are congregated. In the effort to obtain some- 
thing technically perfect we continue practices which 
are based on extremely faulty principles and cannot 
be made to give nearly such good results as those fur- 
nished by the methods condemned. A little independent 
thinking, therefore, is needed. 





Commercial Engineers 


LL ENGINEERING men make their technical 

training and experience a source of income. So in 
a sense all mining technicians are commercial engi- 
neers. But of course a man may work for a coal 
company and not a manufacturing corporation, and so 
group himself with a line of excellent men—whose 
names for the most part are forgotten. On the other 
hand, he will miss the glory of being associated with 
such men as James Watt, George Stephenson, Thomas 
Edison, Charles Steinmetz, and George Westinghouse— 
who have sold or are selling mechanical devices. 

The mining and civil engineering schools at colleges 
look askance at the commercial engineer. Needless to 
say, the mechanical schools have a better appreciation 
of such men. If it had not been for the mechanical 
devices created and sold by the commercial engineer, 
your mining man would still be using a stone pick 
and a wooden shovel. There’s a trifle too much snob- 
bery in the mining engineering profession. Of course, 
what is said about the mechanical engineer refers to 
real engineers and not to those who merely pose as such. 
The latter are really not one whit more scientific than 
many transit toters. 


Full-Grown Men 


HEN MEN, even full-grown men, sign a bond, 

they can agree to tear it up when they find its 
terms oppressive, and those who threatened and cajoled 
them to sign it can without any impropriety of conduct 
urge on both parties to the agreement a revision of 
the bond. Macaulay heaps scorn on the man who is 
bound by a promise that no one wants him to fulfill. 
Others have condemned the consistency that prevents a 
man from recognizing that he has made an error. 

If the operators and miners should both want a 
revision of their contract, why should they not provide 
one? That they were grown men when they made the 
bond does not prevent them from together revising 
their judgment or reassuming the right to do as they 
please. Nor is Washington which advised the agree- 
ment bound to advocate its continuance or to refrain 
from stepping in to urge its revision as strenuously as 
it once advocated that the pledge be made. Further- 
more the government so doing would not set any worse 
precedent than it did when it advocated the breaking 
of an agreement a few years back—at that time in 
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favor of the miners who refused to work and keep 
their pledge to the operators. 

Of course, any such mediations even accompanied by 
the “persuasion” of Washington might do no good. 
The miners are not as readily coerced as the operators. 
We believe in fact that mediation would be useless. 
That is the reason, if there is one, that it should not 
be attempted. But for Washington to say the operators 
and miners are “grown men” and should not agree to 
void a pledge that ruins and impoverishes both and 
that an unholy precedent would be established if the 
pledge were revised with both parties assenting is to 
misapprehend the facts. 





Playing with a Boomerang 


LTHOUGH the expiration date of the wage agree- 
ment in the anthracite region is still five months 
distant, salesmen of the school of fear have begun to 
whisper “strike” to prod reluctant buyers into action. 
Some retail coal men are using strike talk to scare 
dilatory householders into laying in their usual sup- 
plies of fuel during April and May. Some wholesalers 
are also employing similar “arguments” in an effort to 
fatten their order books. It is a time-honored device 
that has moved tonnage in the past—and those whose 
mental processes work backward can see no harm in 
relying upon it again. 

Nevertheless it is about as dangerous a method as 
could be employed. To begin with, in the present 
case it squares neither with the facts nor the proba- 
bilities. Until the demands of the anthracite miners 
are known, it is not even well-reasoned conjecture. No- 
body with the best interests of the hard coal business 
at heart wants another labor disturbance. Certainly 
the operators have nothing to gain by a strike if the 
men are willing to renew the present contract. The 


producers, of course, would like to see wages reduced — 


so that prices might be lowered and anthracite could 
be placed in a stronger competitive position. But, un- 
less there should be unexpected upsets before Sept. 1, 
there is no foundation for any expectation that the 
union will voluntarily accept a cut. 

To force a reduction by suspending operations when 
the existing agreement expires is not in the realm of 
possibilities. The day when that could be done has 
gone. Long before grim necessity had compelled the 
workers to make terms with the producers, public and 
political clamor would have grown so loud that the 
federal government or a Mr. Pinchot would step in 
with another hodge-podge arrangement to which the 
producers would have to acquiesce. All the operators 
would have for their pains would be heavy financial 
losses and more firmly entrenched competition from 
rival fuels. Such alternatives are not pleasant to con- 
template, perhaps; but they are, nevertheless, the bru- 
tal facts of the situation. 

Even were these facts otherwise, it would still be 
dangerous to advance strike threats to induce early 
buying. Nothing that we can imagine would suit the 
oil people better. Nothing would give them a stronger 
talking point with domestic consumers than fear that 
there might be a serious interruption to the mining of 
hard coal this fall or winter. “Put in your oil burner 
this spring and be free from worry” would be their 
slogan. With oil competition in the domestic field what 
it is, strike talk as a coal sales argument is something 
worse than folly. 


: 
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M omens = LOADERS handled about 1,500,- 


of coal produced by the Pocahontas Fuel Co. in 
/ 1924. As the leading producer of mechanically loaded 
| coal, this company is far ahead of the runner-up for 
this honor, and for some years to come may continue 
| to lead by reason of its purpose to substitute machine- 
loading for hand-loading methods in all its mines. 
\ These mines are located in West Virginia and Vir- 
| ainia and on the southern boundary of the Pocahontas 
field. The machine being used is the Coloder, the first 
| modern machine of this type being placed in service in 
| 1918. Since then the company has installed twenty-one 
| additional machines; all of them are now working and 
others will be installed from time to time. For a de- 
} tailed description of this machine the reader is referred 
| to the Feb. 5 issue of this magazine, p. 215-218. 
| The rate at which loading machines are supplanting 
| Miners in the operations of this company is indicated 
|| by the growth in the tonnages of machine-loaded coal 
| in the last five years. Thus in 1920 about 200,000 tons 
| were produced by machines; in 1921 about 320,000 tons; 
|in 1922 about 650,000 tons; in 1923 about 1,000,000 
| tons and in 1924 about 1,500,000 tons. The significance 
of this rapid growth is better displayed by the graph 
'in Fig. 1. Particular interest lies not only in the fact 
that the yearly production of machine-loaded coal grew 
| steadily during this period, but also that the rate of 
growth for each successive year increased. 

Of the twenty-two Coloders installed in these mines, 
twenty-one were in service in October of 1924 and pro- 
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Machine Loaded Coal in Millions of Tons 





1923 


1921 1922 
Fig. 1—Growth of Production by Loading Machines 


The production of machine-loaded coal from the mines of the 
‘Pocahontas Fuel Co. is growing rapidly, as the graph indicates. 
This production has leaped from 200,000 tons in 1920 to 1,500,000 
‘tons in 1924. The rate of growth is constantly increasing, and 
‘before long all the coal produced by this company is likely to be 
loaded by machines, 
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000 tons, or 40 per cent of the 3,700,000 tons’ 
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At Pocahontas Fuel Co.’s Mines, Machines Load 
Forty per Cent of Output 


Twenty-two Machines Loaded 1,500,000 Tons—Each Consist- 
ently Yields 300 to 350 Tons per Nine-Hour Shift—Drawslate 
Found in 90 per Cent of the Area and Is Frequently Quite Thick 


By Alphonse F. Brosky, 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fig. 2—Loaded 705 Tons in 114 Hours 


From left to right, the men seated on the Coloder are: L. H. 
Carter, mine foreman; Tom Murray, runner of machine No. 113, 
and Robert W. Wallace, superintendent—all of the West mine at 


Pocahontas, Va. Mr. Murray and his machine crew on June 11, 
1923, loaded 705 tons of coal in 11% hours, establishing a world’s 
record for coal-loading. 


duced 156,800 tons. As there were twenty-six working 
days in this month, the average output per machine 
per day of nine hours was 287 tons. These machines 
worked in coal ranging from 7 to 10 ft. in thickness— 
in rooms, pillar sections and entries—in some places 
under favorable conditions and in other places under 
those that were unfavorable. 


LOADS 478 TONS PER DAY 


A few machines averaged considerably more than 
287 tons per day during this month, and a few less. 
One machine loaded 12,433 tons, or an average of 478 
tons per day. On two-thirds of the working days it 
was double-shifted, working forty-three shifts of nine 
hours each and producing 289 tons per shift. Two 
other machines following the same schedule each loaded 
about 11,400 tons. 

In another month one machine in double shifts loaded 
8,100 tons while driving an entry, its aircourse and a 
breakthrough. To accomplish this feat each place was 
twice cut, shot and loaded in each shift. A cut meas- 
ured 73 ft. high, 12 ft. wide and 73 ft. deep. 

The best example of the machine’s ability to load coal 
was established on June 11, 1923, in the West mine at 
Pocahontas, Va. On this day Machine No. 113 loaded 
705 tons in 11 hours and 10 minutes. It worked in 
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rooms, headings and crosscuts and on pillars. Working 
off the butt of one pillar, this machine that day loaded 
110 tons in one hour. The rate of loading for the over- 
time-shift was 63.2 tons per hour. An 8-hr. shift based 
on this rate would yield 506 tons; a 9-hr. shift would 
yield 569 tons. 

In the mines of this company, the Pocahontas No. 3 
seam is being worked in every instance, but the thick- 
ness of the coal and the nature of the roof, nevertheless, 
vary considerably. The coal is from 44 ft. to 13 ft. thick, 
the general thickness over the entire area being from 
7 to 10 ft. Soft and columnar in structure, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain from it any large percentage of lump in 
preparing the coal for machine loading. The roof is 
composed in general of shales which disintegrate read- 
ily, and for this reason top coal is left in some places 
to hold the roof. 


SLATE PARTING IN DELTA MINE 


In the Delta mine a parting of blue slate, quite 
thin in places, separates a 2-ft. rider seam from the 
main body of coal being mined. This slate parting 
thickens in a general direction southwest and in certain 
areas gives way to a hard, stratified sandy formation 
which, strictly, is neither a shale nor a sandstone. 
As this rock formation between the coal seam proper 
and the rider seam thickens, the latter feathers out 
and may disappear entirely. This relative change in 
the thickness of the parting and the rider seam is ac- 
companied in restricted areas by a thinning out of the 
main seam which averages 7 ft. in thickness. 
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Only about 10 per cent of the area worked out in 
the mines where loading machines are being used by 
this company is entirely free of drawslate. To be sure, 
at points it is no more than a scale, but at other points 
it may be 2 ft. thick. The average thickness of this 
slate is about 5 in. 


ENCOUNTER STEEP GRADES 


The headings and rooms are generally flat or have only 
slight grades. However, in some places the grades are 
steep as, for instance, the dip workings near the crop 
in the Pittsburgh section of the Shamokin mine. The 
grade of one room in which the Coloder was operated 
was about 18 per cent. In spite of this adverse grade 
34-ton mine cars were loaded in an average of 2 minutes 
even though the place was not wide and the front 
end of the loading machine worked under water to a 
depth of about 6 in. The mine cars were shifted to 
and from the face of this room in 1 to 14 minutes. 

This company is mining on the room-and-pillar plan 
with only such modifications as are required to facili- 
tate the work of the loading machines. These will be 
mentioned later. Rooms are driven 18 to 21 ft. wide 
and 400 ft. long. The old rooms were driven on 60-ft. 
centers but those in the new work are laid on 80-ft. 
centers. A typical working section taken from the 
Boissevain mine map is shown in Fig. 3. Practically 
all of this section has been developed and mined with 
loading machines, including the pillars, which the map 
shows as having been drawn. 

Pillars are, and for several years have been, suc- 
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Fig. 3—Section of Boissevain Mine, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Showing Area of Coal Loaded by Machine 


Practically all the territory shown has New rooms are now being driven equally as_ tion of wide room centers. Note the s s-— 
been developed and worked out by loading long and wide but on 80-ft. centers. "The tematic layout and sequence in draw ng 
machines, including, of course, the pillars. practicability and economy of pillar re-  pillars—so far as conditions will permit. 
In the past, rooms have been driven 400 ft. covery by loading machines, as borne out 


By such methods are guaranteed concen- 
long and 20 ft. in actual practice, has dictated the projec- 


wide on 60-ft. centers. tration, high recovery and economy. 
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West Mine Tipple and Machine Loading Neck 


Fig. 4—The capacity of this tipple is about 4,000 tons per day. 
‘The large roof surface of this structure covers not only usual 
‘preparation equipment but a washer as well, for cleaning medium 
‘sizes. The slate bank on the right, only the lower end of which 
is shown, is a small mountain in itself and gives some idea of 
the quantity of slate which must be handled at this mine. From 
75 to 100 mine cars of slate each day are dumped. Rockmen re- 
move drawslate for it is safer down than supported by props. 


cessfully extracted in these mines by methods in which 
loading machines take the place of miners. Where load- 
‘ing machines are used, the area of live workings for a 
given output is about one-third that required when 
hand-loading methods are used. The extraction is so 
swift that few timbers are required and these need no 
resetting; less slate is handled and more lump coal is 
obtained because less weight settles on the coal in pillar 
sections. 

Pillar coal can be loaded by machine at lower cost 
than by hand. In fact, the Pocahontas Fuel Co. claims 
the cost of pillar coal, excluding the cost of timbering, 
is no more and possibly may prove to be less than the 
cost of room coal where, in each case, loading machines 
are being used. It has vindicated this claim by increas- 
ing the width of its room pillars. 


MACHINES INCREASE SPEED AND SAFETY 


Safety in pillar work is greatly increased by loading 
machines. With hand-loading methods no more than 
two men can work in a split or on a stump of a pillar. 
The mine cars have an average capacity of 34 tons. 
Four of these constitute a fair day’s work for one miner 
in a pillar section. Consequently two men will recover 
only about 26 tons of coal from one pillar per day. 
By loading one and sometimes two cuts from one pillar 
in a shift, it is possible to increase the output from 
that pillar to as much as 100 to 200 tons per shift, the 
quantity being dependent on the method of working 
whether off the butt or by splitting the pillar and re- 
moving the stumps. By machine methods, consequently, 
the coal is removed as much as eight times as fast as 
by hand. In proportion to this increased speed is the 
safety increased. Speed also assists by reducing the 
quantity of slate to be handled and by decreasing the 
oumber of timbers that must be set. The claim for 
‘Zreater safety in machine loading is substantiated by 
che fact that not a man on a loading-machine crew has 
seen fatally injured, though, in the last five years, the 
nachines at these mines have loaded over 34 million tons 
of coal. 

Two reel-type gathering locomotives are kept in at- 





Fig. 5—The machine is shown loading a neck cut for No. 1 
room off No. 28 heading in the Norton Main section of the West 
mine. The relative positions assumed by the five men comprising 
the machine crew are indicated. Large lumps of the size lying 
near the front end of the machine can be handled, but naturally 
retard the rate of loading and cause trouble in the tipple chutes. 
Correct preparation for machine loading, when finally achieved, 
will produce lumps of medium size. 


tendance on each Coloder. By this means, under nor- 
mal conditions, mine cars can be shifted in 20 to 90 sec. 
To expedite the shifting of mine cars to and from the 
faces of entries and aircourses that are being advanced 
by loading machines, it is customary to lay a turnout 
in the entry and make track connections with the air- 
course through crosscuts. Inasmuch as entries are 
driven 16 to 18 ft. wide there is sufficient space for the 
turnout which is made long enough to accommodate 
six mine cars and a locomotive. The turnout is shifted 
ahead at intervals of about 250 ft. The same track 
arrangement is being utilized under certain circum- 
stances in the driving of rooms, in which case, however, 
the turnout is laid in one of a pair of rooms, 


REQUIRES LITTLE TIMBERING 


Neither in rooms nor in entries is much timbering 
required. After a place is cut and shot, a slate crew 
pulls down whatever loose slate hangs over the pile of 
coal, separates this slatee from the coal and gobs it. 
Timbers are set at comparatively few points in rooms 
and entries and their absence at working faces enables 
the loading machine to work at a faster rate than it 
otherwise would. It is safer to take down slate than 
to prop it. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co. officials believe pillars can 
be successfully drawn by successive 45-deg. cuts on the 
butt end. This work has been carried out far enough 
to assure its practicability, especially in the Delta mine 
where this system is being used extensively. A 45-deg. 
cut on the end of a 40-ft. room pillar is 55 ft. long. 
When rooms are driven 20 ft. wide on 80-ft. centers, 
as is the practice in the newer workings, end cuts can 
be provided on an angle of 45 deg. which will be 85 ft. 
long. Each of these cuts with a kerf of 8 ft. in a 
thickness of 8 ft. of coal will yield a little more than 
200 tons. 

I inspected a face of this kind in the Delta mine. 
It was about 60 ft. long. A center cut was made to a 
depth of 8 ft. dividing the face into two equally thick 
benches. As is customary, the bottom bench was shot 
first and the top bench last, by two rows of holes placed 
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Fig. 6—Machine Loading a Lift from a Pillar 


The Coloder loads as readily from a pillar as from a room. 
When the roof is bad a relatively narrow place is driven through 
the pillar leaving a stump or wing which is later removed by the 
same machine. By cutting the pillar off the end and at a 45- 
deg. slope a long face can be obtained. The machine is shown 
here in a position parallel to a 60-ft. face on the end of a room 
pillar. The cut being loaded yielded over 100 tons of coal. Such 
large tonnages in single loadings make shovel shifts infrequent. 


1 ft. from the roof and floor and slanted upward and 
downward respectively. The holes in the top row were 
seven in number, on about 8-ft. centers, and each of 
these was charged with two sticks of permissible ex- 
plosive. In the bottom bench each of 14 holes on about 
4-ft. centers was charged with three cartridges of Mono- 
bel. All the holes were shot, one at a time, by a battery. 

Timbers on 4-ft. centers in rows on 4-ft. centers were 
set parallel with the face. The foremost row of timbers 
was set 11 ft. from the face of the cut or 19 ft. from 
the solid coal. The track in the room on the protected 
side of the pillar was turned parallel to the face and 
extended by short rail lengths to conform with the 
advances made by the machine in loading the coal. 

Where conditions will not allow pillars to be drawn 
“open-ended,” wing pillars are split off the main body 
of the pillars by places which are usually driven about 
16 ft. wide. These wing pillars are brought back as a 
unit, or pocketed, as conditions may require. 

The company is experimenting continually with 
preparation methods and arrangements for facilitating 
the work of the Coloder. Big,lumps in large numbers 
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Fig. 7—Snubbing Machine Makes Kerf Wedge-Shaped | 


A breast machine is guided forward and downward on a slope 
which provides a perfect snub cut with a minimum of labor. 
The wedge of coal left between this angular cut and the floor 
is then lifted by bars and withdrawn with shovels and picks. Of 
course this can be done only in coal of about the same degree 
of softness as the Pocahontas No. 3 seam. An 18 ft. wide place 


is cut in 40 minutes and the wedge removed in 20 minutes. 
The snub cut makes the coal roll over. 


necessarily retard the speed of loading and to solve 
this problem without increasing the quantity of slack 
produced, experiments in cutting and shooting are under 
way. Shearing cuts, as a solution to this problem, are 
proposed and will be tried. Perhaps a center shear will 
accomplish the desired purpose; if not, two rib shears 
in connection with a horizontal center cut will be 
tried. In either case an attempt will be made to employ 
light pop shots at strategic points to eliminate big lumps 
and excessive slack. 


SNUBBING NoT UNCOMMON PRACTICE 


Snubbing is in comparatively common use in the 
mines of this company. Especially does this practice 
prevail in'the West mine where a breast machine has 
been reconstructed so as to make a cut at the required 
angle. This machine appears in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It cuts from a position on the track. 
The truck of the machine is mounted on 10-in. wheels 
and carries an inclined frame on which the cutting gear 
operates. The cutterbar is fed forward mechanically 
and cuts a kerf which slopes toward the floor. It is 





Fig. 8—Two Trips of Machine-Loaded Coal Emerging from the Drift Mouth of the West Mine 


In the near future all trips coming from the mines of this 
They will be recognized 
by large mine cars, which will not be topped so as to overflow 


company will carry machine-loaded coal. 


the sides. The building of coal on the tops of cars will cease 
when machines are generally introduced. As a result less coal 
dust will be formed on the mine roads. 
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34 ft. wide on the front end and 10 ft. long. The time 
required by this machine to cut a place 18 ft. wide is 
about 40 minutes. Bars, picks and shovels are utilized 
to break out the wedge of coal between the inclined 
‘kerf and the floor. Inasmuch as this work is accom- 
plished in about 20 minutes, the entire job of making 
a snub cut is completed in one hour. 

ie The number of men required depends on conditions. 
Including the loading-machine crew, 18 to 25 men per- 
‘form all the duties incident to the mining of 275 to 
{350 tons of coal, which is the output per 9-hour shift 
being obtained regularly by each of the 22 Coloders 
in these mines. Not only do these men mine this ton- 
«nage of coal, but they also place it on a sidetrack in the 
main heading. The labor attached to one loading ma- 
.chine unit comprises: A loading-machine crew of five 
/men, two motormen, two brakemen, one cutting-machine 
‘man and his helper, two trackmen, two timbermen, one 
\boss, the part-time services of one electrician and where 
| slate has to be taken down in large quantities additional 
/men also for that purpose—usually three to five. 


; 


11 ToNS PER MAN PER SHIFT 


| As a conservative estimate let us take the lower limit 
/of production (275 tons per shift) and the higher limit 
/of labor (25 men), and it will be seen that 11 tons per 
man per shift is the result. However, last year the 
loading machines working in seven mines and producing 
/1,500,000 tons attained a production of more nearly 12 
than 11 tons per man. The real significance of the rec- 
ord can only be appreciated when the total tonnage on 
/which it is based and the number of mines which took 
part in that production is considered. ; 

| Outstanding one-day records of high output for in- 
|dividual machines are not the basis on which the suc- 
/eess of mechanical loading in these mines is based, but 
|rather the day-in and day-out, year-in and year-out 
‘performance of not one, but all the machines in use. 
|The consistent and ever-increasing efficiency in mass 
| production is more vital than the best individual record. 
| The average delay per machine per shift, due to its 
/own failure, in 1924 was 14.3 minutes, the average 
|\delay per machine per shift during the month of 
December of that year was 11 minutes, during one 
j}month in 1923 the delays due to machine failure aver- 
‘aged 9 minutes per machine per shift. The cost of 
\supplies and labor in the repair of the twenty-two ma- 
chines in the first ten months of 1924 when distributed 
/over the tonnage produced in that time amounted to 
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Fig. 9—Snub Cut Ready for Shooting 


With the machine which cuts a sloped kerf, snubbing is accom- 


plished without the usual yield of excessive small sizes. This 
cut is 17 ft, wide, 10 ft. high and 7% ft. deep. The height of the 
‘snubbed kerf in the front is 15 in. and in the rear 7 in. The 
holes are pointed in the direction shown by the dotted lines, 
“and are each charged with 14x22 in. of black powder. The lower 
hole in the center goes in horizontal and at right angles to face. 


COAL 


‘which it recently acquired from the Frick estate. 
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Fig. 10—Result of Shooting Snub Cut 
At best, it is extremely difficult to shoot soft coal without 


creating much slack. Snubbing aids appreciably in the elimina- 
tion of this difficulty and prevents the cut from holding to the 
ribs and face, Not only that, but it also causes the coal to roll 
out Pat thus facilitates in the work which a loading machine 
must do. 


2.6c. per ton. Incidentally, the power consumption per 
ton of coal loaded is 0.2 kw.-hr. 

Several factors, the outcome of actual experience, 
govern the policy of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., which 
calls for the substitution of loading machines for miners 
and the complete mechanization of new mines, two of 
which are now being opened. Of first importance to 
continuous and economical production are uniformity 
of tonnage and low cost per ton, which loading ma- 
chines afford. Much greater concentration is effected 
by the use of loading machines and this results in closer 
supervision which, in turn, brings about higher recov- 
ery, greater safety and better preparation. 

On the strength of its experience in mechanical load- 
ing this company is laying plans to mine mechanically 
a large body of coal comprising the Faraday lease, 
This 
property contains 29,000 acres of Pocahontas No. 3 
seam coal ranging in thickness from 4 to 84 ft. It is. 
estimated to contain about 50 million tons of coal. Two 
mines, each with a daily capacity of 3,500 tons, are now 
in the early stages of development. 


Electric Shotfiring Vs. Use of Fuse 


There are many advantages in shotfiring by elec- 
tricity. In wet holes misfires are often caused by water 
penetrating the fuse and damaging the powder or leak- 
ing into the cap. Electric shotfiring eliminates this 
cause of misfires. Electric blasting caps resist water 
in wet holes and do not deteriorate, when stored in 
damp places, as rapidly as open blasting caps. 

Electric shotfiring is particularly well adapted for 
most shaft sinking. Lighting a round of holes in a 
shaft is no child’s play, even under the most favorable 
conditions. Seconds are apt to seem like minutes, and 
it is only natural that the shotfirers should try to give 
a signal to the engineer to hoist them out of the shaft 
in as short a time as possible. If the fuse gets wet on 
the end, if the lights are extinguished by water dripping 
down the shaft, or if anything else unforeseen occurs 
to cause delay, misfires usually occur. When shots are 
fired electrically, there is ample time to make all con- 
nections properly. 





From article on “Shotfiring by Electricity” presented by N, S. 
Greensfelder to the American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 
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Making Underground Pictures Without 
Danger of Flashing 
By W. C. HOLMAN 


Chief Engineer, Phelps Dodge Corporation, Dawson, New Mex. 


Forward-looking coal-mining companies are continu- 
ally doing things underground, an accurate record of 
which is of value. Photographs often would be an essen- 
tial part of that record. But too often the mine is gase- 
ous and the flashlight cannot be used with safety. To 
overcome this difficulty and still get the pictures the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation uses an electric lighting 
equipment for underground photography at the Stag 
Canyon mines grouped near Dawson, New Mex., where 
no open lights of any kind are permitted. The outfit 
and method might be followed by other coal-mining 
companies. 

The apparatus used for lighting consists of six 200- 
watt, 250-volt Mazda daylight lamps. Each lamp is 
connected to a socket, which is attached to a white 
enameled tin reflector 18 in. in diameter and mounted 
on a wooden adjustable standard. Two wires about 
20 ft. long are attached to each standard. One serves to 
connect to the trolley line. The other is used to ground 
to the rails. For carrying the current into the rooms or 
back entries an extra heavy cable is used. AS many 
lamps as are required can be connected to this. 

In placing the lamps, the operator makes certain that 
the light is evenly distributed and that the lamps do not 


Brick and Steel in Sunday Creek Mines 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago large acreages 
were mined up to a fault in mines Nos. 8 and 11 now 
belonging to the Sunday Creek Coal Co., Corning, Ohio. 
Then the mines were abandoned, leaving the pillars 
undrawn. 
entry between these mines which are now being actively 
operated. A new tipple was built about the year 1922 
at No. 8 mine and after six months’ pumping produc- 
tion was started by drawing the old pillars and stumps. 
Although 1,200 tons of coal per day is now being loaded 
from this source, the new tipple was built primarily 





Fig. 1—Brick Pillars and Heavy Beams, Corning, Ohio 


In the entry connecting No. 8 and No. 11 mines of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., these solid supports have been erected on foot- 
ings of concrete. i 
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Figs. 1 and 2 shows views in the connecting . 
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Few Shadows in This Picture of the Underground 


The electric lighting outfit, properly placed for a time exposure, 
enabled the photographer to get a clear view of roof testing in 
spite of a forest of props and in spite of the tremendous light 
absorptive power of the black coal walls. A 2-minute exposure 
with the shutter “stopped” at F8 was sufficient in this case. 


produce shadows. The opening of the shutter and the 
time of exposure of course vary, depending upon the 
subject. With subjects likely to move, a stop of F8 and 
an exposure of two minutes is used. For all other 
objects, either a stop of F16, with five minutes exposure, 
or F32 with an exposure of 10 to 12 minutes is found 
most effective. . 

For some of the set-ups where it serves the purpose a 
dummy is used instead of a miner. The pictures taken 
by means of electric lamps are far superior to those 
exposed by the ordinary flashlight. 





Fig. 2—Bridge Under Railroad and River, Corning, Ohio 


This tunnel is 50 ft. below the surface, but as a railroad and a 
river cross at this place, the tunnel is a sort of bridge for both 


and is protected by walls and steel beams. In this, and in the pre- 
ceding picture note the cleanness and solid structure of the coal. 


for handling the coal from a 2,500-acre area which lies 
untouched beyond the fault. a 

The new entry from mine No. 8 to mine No, 11 is 
part of the plan for hauling the coal from the virgin 
area. The sets shown in Fig. 1 are placed on 10-ft. 
centers. The brick piers are 13x30 in. at the bottom 
and 13x12 in. at the top. Because of the mine bottom 
being fireclay these piers are set on concrete footings. 
The I-beams used are 12 in.x9 ft. 

The tunnel shown in Fig. 2 is a 140-ft. section of the 
connecting entry under Sunday Creek and the main line 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. The continuous 
13-in. brick walls are set on concrete and the 12 in.x9 ft. 
I-beams are set on 24-in. centers. There is only about 
50 ft. of cover over the coal at this point. As will be 
noted from the illustrations the coal in this No. 6 seam 
is quite high. In mine No. 8 it will average about 8 ft. 
in thickness and runs as high as 12 and 18 ft. in places. 
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Pitching Seams 


By S. H. Ash 


Superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
Carbonado, Wash. 


River, at Carbonado, Pierce County, Washington, 


(): THE NORTH and east side of the Carbon 


and is a high-grade coking bituminous coal. 


seam No. 8 (Fig. 1) is known as the Big Ben 
Opera- 


tions were started on the seam in the West Douty 


east quarter of section 9. 


entitled 


‘down to the tracks in the canyon. 


Measures in the southwest quarter of section 4 and 


extend south intothe north- 


On this side of the river, 
an average section of the 
seam has 5 ft. 6 in. of coal 
in the top bench, 5 ft. 4 in. 
in the lower bench and 7 ft. 
7 in. of parting, which is 
mostly shale (see Fig. 6), 
although it contains some 
bony coal and carbonaceous 
shale. This parting must 
be left in the mine as it 
constitutes waste that 
would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive to transport and 
remove in the cleaning plant. The hanging and 
foot walls are both good; and if it were not for the 
extreme thickness and the pitch of the seam and the 
inability to gob the waste, the ordinary prop and cap, 
or single stick, method of timbering and working would 
fill all requirements so far as the main walls are con- 
cerned. As the pitch varies from 45 to 70 deg. and the 
lift is approximately 900 ft. long, it is necessary to 
adopt an entirely different method of working from 
that heretofore practiced in the field. 

If both benches of coal in this seam are to be mined 
Separately the question naturally arises: Which, the 
upper or lower bench, should be taken out first, and to 
what extent can the workings of one bench be kept in 
advance of those of the other bench? When solving 


fact..that 


drawn. 





Third part of article entitled ‘Systems of Coal Mining in 
Western Washington,’ presented at the winter meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, held Feb. 
16-19, in New York City. This paper is a thesis presented at the 
College of Mines, University of Washington, in 1924. Two previous 
installments appeared in Coal Age, one in the issue of Feb. 26 
“Room-and-Pillar Work in Steeply Pitching Beds of 
Pierce County, Washington,’’ and one in the issue of March 19 
entitled “Longwall at Carbonado.” 

The headpiece shows the incline from the town of Carbonado 
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- Carbonado Mine Works Two 


Separated by Fragile Rock 


Open Up Coal by 3% x 4-Ft. Chutes— 
Experiments in Pillar Drawing—How 
to Avoid Accidents in Chute Starting 
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Anthracite men will be interested in the 
in this double seam the bottom 
bench is drawn ahead of the top bench, this 
being because the thick separating rock is 
not strong and cannot be retained. 
coal is kept in the bottom bench while the 
upper bench is being exhausted. Thus the 
heavy rock parting is supported while the 
pillars in the upper part of the bed are being 
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No coal is hauled on this track. 
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Incline at Carbonado 


a problem of this nature, several factors must be con- 
sidered, such as the pitch and thickness of the seam, 
the thickness of intervening strata, the hardness and 
tendency of the parting to swell or to slide, the general 
caving habits of the main walls, the peculiar features, 
if any, of the coal to be worked, the presence of faults 
and their extent and a most 
important factor, the 
length of the lift. 

In this particular in- 
stance, the main rvof and 
bottom are fairly good. 
The roof stands well and 
the bottom, under normal 
conditions, does not swell 
or slide to any great extent. 
There is little difference in 
the behavior of the coal 
benches, although the bot- 
tom one does not work 
quite as freely as the top. 
As in any seam, the top 
bench requires less timber as it has the better roof and 
the bottom bench has the better footwall. There is, 
therefore, little difference in the individual character- 
istics of the coal benches from which to determine 
which of the two should be worked first. However, 
small faults cut the seam at various points, horses ap- 
pear, and the intervening shale parting varies consider- 
ably. This materially affects any method, and its im- 
portance is increased by the scarcity of experienced 
pitch timbermen capable of repairing the chutes on this 
long lift. 
~ The problem therefore resolved itself into how the 
intervening bench of impurities would act, whether the 
chutes could economically be kept open long enough to 
recover the coal with safety, and how the main roof 
would act and affect the workings in the lower seam. 
The experience of the management over a period of two 
years has proved that with an ample supply of timber 
such a seam can be profitably mined under normal mar- 
ket conditions. ’ 

As a chute-and-pillar method played an important 
part in the various methods of working, this method 
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BIG BEN ANTHRACITE NO.6 
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Fig. 1—Seam Sections at Carbonado, Wash. 


It will be readily seen that partings are numerous in 
these measures as in the Washington coals generally. 
Without a cleaning plant the coal could not be sent to 
market in proper condition for use. As in all pitching 
beds the coal arrives at the surface without any prepara- 
tion such as is possible in flatter beds. In the more level 
lignite beds of the state the work of cleaning the coal is 
done underground. Of course, the larger partings in the 
Big Ben seam are not loaded out, but the benches are 
worked separately. 


Shale Sandy 


Footwall FootWall 





is described. The usual way in which the workings 
are developed up the pitch and the general practices 
relating to the work have been described already,* but 
there are differences in the method of driving chutes, 
conducting the air current, and placing the manways. 
These need explanation. The method of drawing pil- 
lars is exactly the same, and the manner of driving 
chutes is not different from what is the usual practice 
at the Carbonado and Wilkinson mines. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the chutes are driven up the pitch 
34 ft. high and 4 ft. wide with no permanent brattice 
for ventilation. As a rule, the chute is driven on a 
bottom or top bench of the seam, depending on the 
nature of the walls, which may both be of coal or bone. 
However, only one wall is usually of coal and preferably 
the hanging wall, for the loose material must run over 
the bottom. 

The method of timbering the chute will necessarily 
vary with the ground, but in the Big’ Ben seam posts 
with a cap piece are set every 5 ft. on the pitch in the 
chute which is on the bottom bench. These last only 
for the time required to drive the chute forward a few 
blocks. Their principal use is to carry the canvas brat- 
tice used in ventilating the chute while driving between 
the crosscuts. They also enable the miner to travel 
to and from the working face for a distance of one 
block. A step is hitched in the ribs every. 5 ft., as 
shown, and a step made at the posts as shown. These 
are destroyed later by the loose material running down 
the chute. 

In Fig. 2, the arrows indicate the direction of the ven- 
tilating current when the gangway is used as an intake. 





*See Coal Age, Feb. 26, pp. 325-328. 
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The mines in the Carbonado district have been opened 
principally as water levels, for which reason chutes t¢ 
be used as timber and air passages are driven to th 
surface at specified intervals. Whether these are used 
as an intake and the gangway forms the return, or 
just the reverse, depends on whether or not the mine 
is gaseous. If electric haulage is used on the gang- 
ways, the latter must be the intake airway. No at- 
tempt is made to keep the first crosscut or counter 
gangway open as it is not necessary for an airway 
other than at the time the area is being worked. 

If the gangways are used as intakes, a blower fan 
and doors are necessary at the main opening (which 
is not the case at any mine in the Carbonado district), 
or small exhaust fans must be placed on the air chutes 
of the various seams eliminating the doors on the main 
haulage road. This is the general practice here if the 
gangways are the intakes. The most common practice 
in the Carbonado district is to use the gangways as 
the return airways and to place one large exhaust fan 
near the mouth of the main opening, using doors in this 
passage and utilize the air chutes on the different seams 
as intakes if several seams are worked from one main 
crosscut tunnel or opening. 

Narrow chutes can be rapidly and more cheaply driven 
under the Big Ben method, even if less coal is loosened, 
provided the chute will stay open and the gas is not 
troublesome. If the chute will not stay open, main- 
tenance becomes the important question, and probably a 
different method of timbering and chute driving would 
be used. It is impossible to use the chutes for travel- 
ing ways, for which reason about every fourth chute is 
made into a manway and a permanent ladderway placed 
in it, over which no coal is run so long as it is to be 
so used. A timber box is placed in the chute, outby, 
adjacent to the manway chute. Batteries are placed 
every two blocks to enable persons to cross the chutes 
safely at these points for any purpose, such as distribut- 
ing timber. 


SPEED IS BIG ADVANTAGE 


Pillar coal is the cheapest and is usually the source 
of profit, and the advantage of the system is the speed 
with which the chutes can be driven. If the chutes stay 
open, there is a large saving in the timber and timber 
distribution on the pitch. Because of the nature of the 
seams, there are cases where a larger chute cannot be 
kept open and for long lifts it is a great advantage 
to maintain only a small chute. 

The system has some distinct disadvantages. The 
work must be well balanced between chutes and pillars 
as hardly any coal is obtained from the narrow chutes. 
Then again if the seam is at all gaseous the faces can- 
not be kept clear because of the canvas brattice and 
other ventilation difficulties on the heavy pitch. More- 
over, the blocking of the chutes by timber and large 
pieces of rock, or niggerheads, gives much trouble; such 
chutes must be freed, and chute starting becomes a 
hazardous occupation. 

I do not recall an instance where a chute starter was 
caught in the wider chutes where manways are kept 
separate by a brattice in the chute, but in the narrow 
chutes workers have been suffocated while removing a 
block. The wide chute offers one remedy for the occur- 
rence of accidents from this cause. It is obvious that 
with a manway in the chute it is easy and safer to 
take off a board or jar the chute to start the coal, 
whereas with a narrow chute it is necessary to climb 
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up it, place a charge of powder, and blast away the 
obstruction—an extremely dangerous practice if the 
mine is dusty. 

The following safe and practical precautions should 
be taken when starting chutes; in this district, no 
starter has lost his life when these precautions were 
taken. As a rule, a chute blocks just below a crosscut, 
which means that it must be faced for at least about a 
block. A starter should never go alone to start such a 


- chute; he should have a companion, who remains at the 


open crosscut below. Before the starter goes up the 
chute, a grizzly should be constructed over the chute 
at the lower crosscut, by placing timbers across with 
openings large enough for the loose fine coal to go 
through. If the coal rushes or breaks away, as it some- 
times does and catches the starter while in the chute, 
he goes down ahead or with it and is caught at the 
grizzly. The fine coal passes through the grizzly, and. 
the starter can be easily and safely rescued by his 
partner. 

The foregoing method of carrying narrow chutes is 
practiced in lifts of over 1,200 ft. For many years, the 
workings have been confined to water levels. The tim- 
ber is usually taken into the mine through combination 
air chutes and timber chutes driven to the surface. 
As in other occupations in coal mining, it has been 
found that better results are obtained when timber 
packing is done by contract. The cost of handling tim- 
ber is an important factor, and unless it is carefully 
supervised the costs are soon on the red side of the 
ledger. 

In the Carbonado district, a passage is not defined 
as a counter gangway unless made large enough for the 
tramming of timber and material and for use as a main 
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Fig. 2—Method of Developing Coal at Big Ben 
Mine, Carbonado, Wash. 


The pitch varies from 45 deg. to 70 deg., and the 
lift is approximately 900 ft. long. The chutes, which 
are only 3% ft. high and 4 ft. wide, are driven in 


either the upper or lower bench of the double seam 
but usually in that part of either bench that will give 
‘a footwall of rock and consequently a smooth surface 
‘on- which the coal will run. 
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ventilating passage. These openings are usually made 
about four crosscuts apart, that is on about 200 to 
240 ft. centers as measured on the pitch. 

In the Big Ben mine at Carbonado, the timber pack- 
ers are not on contract but are paid a day’s wage. Un- 
der these conditions, on a pitch of about 60 deg., and 
where the timber is brought in at the top, or thirteenth, 
crosscut, which is called the thirteenth counter, five 
men can pass 80 props per hour from the thirteenth to 
the eighth crosscut or counter. These props average 
6 ft. in length but their length varies from 5 to 9 ft. 
During an 8-hr. day, five men will pass 320 props, 160 
from the thirteenth to the eighth counter, and 160 from 
the thirteenth to the fourth counter. It takes nine men 
14 hr. to pass 40 props through the crosscuts and land 
them one-half block above or below the crosscut along 
which they are being passed. In 1 hr., using a timber 
truck on a counter, nine men can move 40 props along 
the counter for four blocks and then down the pitch 
one and one-half blocks. 

For working the Big Ben seam various methods have 
been tried, the first of which was to open up the bottom 
bench as has been described. At the first, fourth, and 
eighth counters, rock chutes were driven to the top 
bench, as indicated in Fig. 3, which shows actual pillar 
measurements in this section plotted on the plane of 
the seam. 


SUFFER LOSS OF LOWER SEAM 


After the rock chutes were driven to the top bench, 
an attempt was made to remove the top bench ahead 
of the bottom bench, using a longwall method on the 
top bench. The face advanced up the pitch, and failed 
for the reasons given under the discussion of longwall 
methods, but the worst result was the loss of the lower 
seam. The causes of this were due to the large area 
worked ahead on the top bench. 

The coal running down the chutes in the lower bench 
wore the chute to a width of 15 ft., or more; and be- 
cause of the heavy pitch, the coal ran against the roof 
and ultimately wore through to the top seam. The 
whole area then became wild and uncontrollable, poor 
pillars resulted and a squeeze started, which overran 
these workings and extended to the gangway, resulting 
in a loss of much coal and causing much expensive 
maintenance. The widening of the chutes in the lower 
bench might largely have been avoided had a strong 
force of experienced timbermen been available. 

It will be noticed (see Fig. 3) that the top bench 
was worked in advance of the lower bench for the 
greater part of the area of the workings, thus leaving 
large sections of the main roof free to act as it would 
above the parting between the two benches. Herein 
lies the worst danger of this method of working the top 
bench first, because the main roof does not break imme- 
diately, and there is no way of telling when it will 
cave. When it does, it breaks through the bench above 
the workings in the bottom seam causing them. to cave. 
This happened on two occasions, and it was fortunate 
that no one was in the workings at the time. The 
method was unsafe and so was abandoned. 

To further test the method of working the top bench 
ahead of the lower bench, a system of angle chutes and 
crosscuts was tried on the upper bench. The bottom 
seam was opened as before and at each block rock 
chutes were driven through the parting to the top bench 
or seam. 

It was found that whenever a considerable portion 
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of a pillar on the top bench was extracted in advance 
of a similar operation on the lower bench, the foot wall 
of the top bench, that is, the parting, tended to bulge 
and crumble, after which it was liable to slide. In 
this condition it afforded poor material for roof pro- 
tection while the lower bench was being extracted. For 
this reason, it was found advisable to keep workings in 
the lower bench about one block in advance of similar 
pillar workings on the top bench. . 

The chutes and crosscuts on the top bench were 
driven at an angle of about 45 deg. across the pitch and 
starting at the top of the chutes of the lower seam, 
the pillar workings in the top seam were worked in 
advance of similar workings on the lower bench for a 
distance of from one to four blocks. The same results 
were obtained and a cave from the main roof broke 
through the parting between the seams with a result 
that nearly proved serious. Experience has demon- 
strated that this practice is unsafe as there is no way 
of telling the condition of the main roof once the top 
seam is removed. 

It was found, over a period of one year, that when 
the top seam workings were worked ahead of the lower 
seam workings by the longwall and angle-chute methods 
described, the recovery was 44 per cent. 

Because of the experience just described, it was de- 
cided to work the lower bench in advance of similar 
workings in the top bench by starting at the top cross- 
cut and working the pillars in the lower bench one block 
ahead of the pillars in the top bench and, further, the 
management determined to open up the top-seam chutes 
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Fig. 3—Longwall Workings in Top Bench, Big Ben Seam, 
Carbonado Mine 


This map shows progress dates in the removal of the coal. The 
top bench was worked in advance of the lower bench for the 
greater part of the area of the workings. When the upper bench 
caved it did so suddenly, breaking the rock between the benches 
and caving the bottom-seam workings. 


‘for ventilation. 
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only as required and drive these chutes on an angle 
across the pitch. Accordingly the chutes were opened 
on the lower bench and rock chutes driven to the top 
seam as required, starting at the top of the pitch work- 
ings. The pillars on both benches are recovered by the 
angle-and-tail method, or regular pitching-seam prac- 
tice, which has been already described. 

The mining method is shown in Fig. 4. A rock chute 
1 is driven from the next to the top crosscut of the 
bottom-bench workings between chutes c and d, and 
slightly to one side of chute c, so as not to weaken the 
chute and to facilitate traveling to and from the top- 
bench workings. These rock chutes serve for ventila- 
tion and as passages through which the coal from-the 
top-bench workings can reach the lower-bench chutes 
through which the coal is delivered to the gangway. 


ADVANCING THE WORKINGS 
Angle crosscut 2L, on the top bench, is then driven 


with about 45 deg. pitch toward 2R, previously driven - 


from rock chute 1 of chute b; this makes a connection 
Angle chute 2R on the top bench is 
then driven. The half-block 3 on the bottom bench is 
then removed; this is called taking off the angle. A 
similar angle 4 is then removed on the bottom bench. 
The half-block 5 between chutes a and 6b is then re- 
moved; this portion of a pillar is called the “tail.” 
Block 6 on the top bench is then removed through 
chute 2R from rock chute 1 in chute a of the bottom 
bench. As soon as the tail 5 between chutes b and ¢ is 
removed, the V-shaped piece of coal on the top bench 
vertically above this tail, and between angle chute 2R 
and: angle crosscut 2L of the top bench will be removed. 
As soon as the tail 8 of chute a on the bottom bench 
is removed, the coal of the top bench vertically above 
angle 4 will be removed from angle chute 2R2 and rock 
chute x in chute a of the lower bench. The workings 


are advanced inby in the same manner, the pillar work- 


ings on each bench retreating toward the gangway. 

By using the angle system, it was expected that slides 
would be averted in the top-bench chutes. Although 
the bottom heaved somewhat in the top-seam chutes, 
this was not serious in a distance of one block; but 
when driving the angle chutes, the high ribs sloughed 
off and the chutes ribs, although lagged, would run on 
the high side. True, the high rib would slough in a 
level crosscut but this coal could be allowed to stay 
there, whereas this is not so in an angle crosscut or 
chute on this pitch. An excessive quantity of extra 
timbering is required. 

Consequently the method of driving angle chutes and 
crosscuts on the top bench was abandoned, and the pres- 
ent method of driving the top-seam chutes straight up 
the pitch was adopted. After several months’ trial, the 
method has demonstrated its superiority over those 
formerly used. The most successful method developed 
is to open the seam by narrow chutes and work the 
pillars by the usual method, but to work the bottom- 
bench pillars first, one block in advance of similar work- 
ings on the top seam, starting at the top and running 
the coal down through the chutes on the lower seam. 


The top-seam chutes are offset about 6 ft. from the 


lower-seam chutes, are driven straight up the pitch and 
are opened only as required to keep up with the lower- 
seam pillar workings. 

After the top block in each bench has been removed 
and before the drawing of a second length of pillar is 
started on the top bench, the battery holding back the 
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caved material in the lower-bench workings is blasted 
out and the caved material is run into the lower-bench 
area excavated under the area of the top bench to be 
worked. This caved material is caught by a battery 
‘in the lower-bench workings below the area being 
worked here which area is one block in advance of the 
pillar workings in the top bench. This gives a better 
footwall support for the top-bench workings and it has 
been found indispensable that this support be given 
whenever one block or more has been removed and a 
cave has occurred in the lower-level workings. How- 
ever, the workings generally stand open until one or two 
blocks are removed on the bottom bench. Caving is 
then prevented with difficulty and the pillar workings 
‘must proceed rapidly to avoid losing a pillar before all 
the coal is removed, and it is only by filling with the 
caved material that the intervening rock bench can be 


kept in place long enough to remove the top bench 
of coal. 


FILLING LOWER BENCH WORKINGS 


The method of filling the lower bench workings with 
caved material and drawing the pillars is shown in 
Fig. 6. In (a), the development work for the chutes 
and crosscuts is complete on the bottom bench, in which 
a is the face of the bottom-bench chute. In (b), the 
top, or seventh, block of the bottom bench has been 
removed and a rock chute and some coal in the top 
bench has been excavated. The same procedure has 
taken place in the sixth block in section Cc): need 
the procedure shown in (b) is repeated in the fifth 
block. The battery at the cog line in the seventh cross- 
cut is then blasted out and the caved material run down 
against the battery in the sixth crosscut filling the 
Space in the lower bench workings which lie below the 
coal in the top bench of the sixth block, which is then 
removed. This procedure is repeated until the entire 
section of pillars on both benches is removed, as 
shown in (h). 

Over a period of nine months, it has been found that 
by this method in which the bottom bench is worked 
in advance of the top bench the recovery has been 70 








FIG. 4 
Drawing Pillars 


Here the lower 
bench was opened 
in advance of the 
upper by starting 
at the top crosscut 
and working the 


lower-bench pillars 
one block ahead of 
the top-bench pil- 
lars. The top-seam 
chutes were opened 
only as 











required 
and driven on an 
angle across. the 
pitch. By this sys- 
tem it was hoped 
that the slides in 
the top-bench chutes 
might be averted 
but the ribs on the 
high sides of the 
angle chutes 
sloughed and the 
chute ribs, though 
lagged, would run 
on the upper side. 
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Fig. 5—Carbon River Canyon Along Which Railroad 
Threads Its Winding Way 


A glimpse of the steepness of the walls that close in on either 
side of this bewilderingly beautiful canyon will convince anyone 
that the Carbonado village must be built on the hills above and 
not hung on the uncertain slopes. 


per cent. This will be increased, for most of the loss 
to date has been due to the losses in the angle chutes 
where the ribs ran away. The greater portion of the 
coal still in is represented by the present live workings 
and is being recovered. 

It is apparent that the regular rock-chute mining 
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method is not strictly followed at the Big Ben 
mine, though, as in the regular method, all 
gangways, airways, and counters are developed 
first in the lower seam. 

The question might arise why the top seam 
could not be worked out entirely from rock 
chutes on the gangway on the lower seam and 
then allowed to cave, and the lower bed then 
worked in the regular manner by narrow 
chutes, the pillars thereafter being drawn. 
Objections to this method are that the parting 
between the coal benches is such that it heaves 
and slides before the main roof caves. The 
presence of small faults and the heavy pitch 
destroy what is later to be the hanging wall 
of the bottom bench. The lift is so long that 
a squeeze comes on the lower workings and 
the chutes on the lower seam rapidly become 
uncontrollable; this means the making of man- 
ways and timberways on both seams, whereas 
the method last described requires that this 
be done but once, and that in the lower seam. 

It is not an uncommon practice to work hard seams, 
such as anthracite, on a pitch and have the operations 
carried on simultaneously in both benches. However, 
the nature of this seam is entirely different, and for 
this reason the unusual practice of withdrawing pillars 
in the bottom bench in advance of similar workings in 
the top bench has been substituted in its place. 


PROCEDURE WHEN PARTING IS FIRM 


Let us suppose, however, that the parting between 
the two benches of coal should be found to be firm and 
thick and that the hanging wall of the top bench is in- 
clined to heave or sag to such a degree as to allow the 
main roof to break over the waste workings in the top 
seam or bench, and at the same time that the footwall 
of the lower bench is firm. In that event if the lift in 
the upper seam is made by the longwall method de- 
scribed in the Miller mine (see “Longwall at Carbon- 
ado” in the issue of March 19), the main roof will 
break but owing to the filling of the top bench workings 
with waste and no serious consequences will result. The 
bottom bench can then be worked and caves obtained as 
desired. However, if this procedure is not followed the 
top bench is usually lost for the lower bench workings 
remain open over a considerable area, and when the 
main roof does let go such a tremendous pressure is 
instantly thrown on the adjacent workings that a seri- 
ous bump results, crushing the pillars, breaking the 
timber, and at times caving in the section of the mine. 
This is especially true in a region of faulting. If the 
coal makes much gas, a large quantity of methane is 
often liberated from the crushed pillars when the crush 
comes. If the caving of the roof can be regulated, the 
bottom will not give any serious trouble from bumps. 

In a pitching seam, as in any other, when the lift is 
over 450 ft. long, trouble is experienced in one way or 
another. From the start, due to the shortage of ex- 
perienced labor, it has been difficult to maintain the 
chutes and, even with plenty of such labor, the cost 
of chute maintenance in a seam of this kind is very 
high. The lift is entirely too long, and the high main- 
tenance cost is largely due to this cause. 

In the present operation of the Big Ben seam, the 
gangway has reached its limit and the workings have 
not been extensive enough to demonstrate finally what 
is the best method to follow in future workings of this 
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Fig. 6—Progressive Stages in Removing Pillars 


The bottom bench is mined first and kept two blocks ahead of operations 
in the upper bench. 
block of the two the coal from an upper block is allowed to fill up the space 
excavated in the first block of the twoso as to support the coal on the upper 
seam above it. 
removed. 


As soon as the second bench is mined out in the second 


The pillars in the upper seam above the first block are then 


seam. If the present lift were cut in two, the mining 
system now in use would make in any new development 
a more profitable mine. Further, the output would be 
more flexible. Less territory would have to be kept 
open for the same output or the same territory when 
opened could be made to yield a larger output and what 
will yield 200 tons per 8-hr. shift with a struggle could 
be made to yield 300 tons in the same time at a lower 
cost per ton. 


Dust Explosion Chases Shock Wave 


in his “Review of Coal Dust Investigations” 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, says: “The pioneering air waves, or shock 
waves, that stir up the coal dust ahead of the flame of 
a coal-dust explosion, travel at the rate of a sound 
wave in a passage with rough walls and bends at 1,100 
to 1,200 ft. per sec. The flame starts slowly from the 
ignition point, sometimes less than 100 ft. per sec., but 
rapidly accelerates except in a dust with low order of 
explosibility. In a fast explosion, with fine coal dust, 
the flame of explosive combustion travels at velocities 
of 2,000 to 4,000 ft. or more per second. The rate is 
accelerated for a specific dust mixture by the presence 
of firedamp. 

“We do not know what occurs when a fast explosion 
catches up with the first shock waves started by the 
initiatory explosion, as this has not occurred within 
the length of main entry in the Experimental Mine; 
viz., 1,300 ft. We assume it will check the velocity 
momentarily until the shock waves have again advanced 
at 1,100 ft. per sec., to stir up the dust ahead without 
which prior mixing of coal dust in the air, an explosion 
must die away. It has frequently been observed in 
widespread explosion disasters that the velocity of the 
moving zone of explosive combustion, as indicated by 
relative violence, varies from point to point. The pres- 
sure manometer curves show that there is also a com- 
pression of air, which in some records has attained 
several atmospheres, immediately in front of the flame; 
but we do not know that the time—less than one- 
hundredth of a second—is sufficient to permit raising 
and mixing the coal dust in advance of the flame.” 
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Viewpoints of Our Readers 





Suggests Way In Which Factory Might 
Save That Half Stick of Powder 


In the issue of March 5, appears 
an article entitled “Rocky Mountain 
Men Develop New Ideas in Coal 
Mining.” In it is a reference to 
a paper read by H. Petersen, of the 
Hercules Powder Co., of which the 
second paragraph is as follows: 

“Seventy-five per cent of all shots 
in mines are, in Mr. Petersen’s 
opinion, overloaded. Some use three 
sticks of powder where two and one- 
half would be sufficient on the basis 
that the half stick is likely to be 
wasted, but the operator could better 
afford to lose the half stick than to 
charge it in the hole with the result- 
ing shattering of the coal.” 

Mr. Petersen is correct in his 
opinion that holes are sometimes 
overcharged. Many a miner uses 
that extra half stick because he 
knows that if he cuts a full stick in 
two, the other half will probably be 
wasted, for we all know that dyna- 
mite and permissible powder soon 
deteriorate when exposed to the air. 
To put the broken half back into the 
cartridge box is like putting a rotten 
apple into a barrel of good apples; 


Had Compressor to Blow Dust 
From Motors in 1911 


The photograph of a motor-driven 
air compressor and the short article 
describing it, which appeared on 

page 337 of your Feb. 26, 1925 issue, 

much interested me. This is not a 
late development in the power de- 
partment of coal mining. I installed 
almost identical outfits to this, in 
the different substations of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., some fourteen 
years ago. 

If you will refer to Fig. 3, page 


435 of your issue of Sept. 5, 1918, 


you will see equipment of this kind 
clearly shown on the right-hand side 
of the illustration, which exhibits 
also the air piping and rubber hose 
by which the synchronous converters 
in the substation could be blown out. 
The equipment consisted of a 3x4-in. 
belt-driven air compressor operated 
by a 2-hp., 220-volt, 1,800-r.p.m., 
3-phase alternating-current motor 
and included a pop safety valve to- 
gether with an 183x78-in. air tank. 


it soon affects the others, so the 
miner regards that half stick as a 
total loss, which indeed it is. 

I would like to offer a suggestion 
to Mr. Petersen as to the manner in 
which this obstacle might be over- 
come. Why not, when making the 
cartridges, make them in half sticks, 
but rewrap them again and make 
them the usual length, noting this 
fact by drawing a heavy black line 
at the middle of the cartridge. The 
miner could use this line as a guide 
when cutting off a part of the stick 
for use in the hole. 

In my opinion the miner should be 
spared as much expense as possible 
and should not be compelled to waste 
powder. No doubt this new system 
of preparing cartridges would make 
it necessary to change the machines 
at the factory, causing added ex- 
pense, but the miner would be con- 
venienced and in the end the change 
would give so much satisfaction 
that the powder company would not 
fail of its reward. 

DAvis MACNICOL. 

Windber, Pa. 


In later equipments the size of 
the compressors was reduced to 3x3- 
in. with capacity of 24 to 6 cu.ft. 
per minute at a speed of 300 to 500 
r.p.m. The size of the air tank was 
also reduced to 16x60 in., good for 
pressures up to 100 lb. At that time, 
these complete equipments consist- 
ing of compressors, motor, reservoir, 
safety valve, pressure gage, etc. cost 
about $125. ies HINES; 
Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


Can You Beat This Record? 


In your issue of Nov. 20, the total 
output from Zeigler No. 1 Mine, dur- 
ing its life, is given as 12,632,615 
tons, and the question is asked if 
this record can be equaled by that of 
any other mine in the world. We, 
in Nova Scotia, are not at all im- 
pressed by the total production of 
this mine, although its daily output 
is in excess of that of any of the 
mines in this province. 

Dominion No. 2 Mine, situated in 
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Glace Bay, is now operating entirely 
in submarine areas, the workings 
being under the Atlantic Ocean. The 
percentage of extraction is 42 per 
cent, the other 58 per cent being left 
in to support the roof. The shaft 
passes through a bed of coal known 
as the “Harbor” seam, 450 ft. above 
the lower or “‘Phalen” bed. All the 
coal is drawn through one shaft to 
the surface. In 1900, the shaft was 
started. The mine began to produce 
coal in 1902, and since then the fol- 
lowing tonnages have been drawn 
through this one shaft: 


Long Tons 

Harbor or upper seam...... 6,294,879 
Phalen or lower seam...... 13,827,118 
Lotalbie steel... 20,121,992 


We presume the tonnages for Zeig- 
ler No. 1 are on the basis of 2,240 lb. 

We have no doubt that this can be 
exceeded by the outputs of sother 
mines and do not think for a mo- 
ment that it is a world record. 

ALEX: L.UHAY; 
Assistant Mining Engineer. 

Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 

Glace Bay, N. S. 





The Ziegler No. 1 tonnage was 
given in short tons.—EDITOR. 


Flame Safety Lamp Safe If It 
Is Safely Used 


I have read with interest Mr. Har- 
rington’s article in your issue of 
Oct. 30 on the dangers of using flame 
safety lamps. Having been con- 
nected for some years with coal 
mines, where some thousands of 
flame safety lamps of the Clanny 
type with double gauze and magnetic 
locks were in use daily and having 
used also the Wolf Lamp I cannot 
agree with him that the approved 
type of flame safety lamp is such a 
menace as he asserts, if it is given 
proper care and attention. 

Every mining man will agree with 
Mr. Harrington that accumulations 
of gas should not be removed during 
the working shift. I cannot agree 
with him, however, when he says, 
that it adds to the danger if fire- 
bosses make their examinations of 
old workings during the working 
shift, providing that no attempt is 
made to remove gas. In making in- 
spections of old workings, however, 
the fireboss should not be allowed 
to do so alone, owing to the increased 
danger from falls of roof. Mr. Har- 
rington is to be commended for his 


article, from which much good 
should arise. D. R. MORGAN. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Barrackville Mine Explosion Kills 34: Men 


N March 17 at 9:30 p. m. an explosion occurred 
in the No. 41 shaft mine of the Bethishem Mines 
Corporation, at Barrackville (Marion County), not 
far from Fairmont, W. Va. None ot the 34 men on the 
night shift who were inside the mine at the time of the 
explosion escaped. Not until March 23 were all the 
bodies 1ecovered, the men at work being greatly scat- 
tered, it being the night shift and most of the men em- 
ployed accordingly being machine runners. 
The explosion was vented through the main hoisting 
shaft with a violence which caused the flames to shoot 


high in the air, tearing out the guides and buntons, . 


jamming the cages and generally causing a mass of 
ruins in and about this shaft. The beadframe was 


BARRACKVILLE 














Right— Home of Divi- 
sion Superintendent with a 
Part of Barrackville Vil- 
lage in the Rear Back- 
ground. 








Above—Main Shaft, 
Engine House,’ Boiler 
House, Auxiliary Shaft 
and Main Hoist Before 
the Explosion. 


virtually lifted from its moorings and displaced to the 
exteni that one leg was moved a distance of about 12 
in. from its original position; other members of this 
structure were twisted and torn. The concussion of 
the explosion on its release from the mouth of the 
shaft completely wrecked the main hoist room, caused 
one wall of an old brick compressor room at a distance 
of about 40 ft. from the edge of shaft to collapse and 
tore out the coirugated-iron siding from the tipple 
nearby. Windows of th: houses and other buildings 
within a radius of about 1,000 ft. were shattered; the 
superintendent’s residence and the company store were 
partially wrecked. Further details of the explosion 
appear on second nage following. 


BEFORE THE EXPLOSION 


Below—Double Fan In- 
stallation, Uniflow Engine 
on One Fan and Electric 
Motor on Other. Latter 
in Use. 








Left—‘“‘A Mine Pony”’. 
It Is Said.that Thirty-Six 
of These Horses Were 
Found Dead in the Under- 
ground Stable. 
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BARRACKVILLE AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


Right—Another View of 
Wreckage. The Force of the 
Explosion Jammed One of the 
Cages in the Shaft. To Left Is 
Compressor Room: in Rear, 
Hoist Room. 


Right — Compressor Room. 
The Explosion Was So Violent 
That This Outside Structure, 
Which Was Being Converted 
Into a Bathhouse, Was Almost 
Entirely Demolished. 


Left—Headframe and Hoist 
House of Main Shaft. The De- 
molished Building Behind the 
Back Stay of the Headframe Is 
the Hoist House, Which the 
Explosion Destroyed. 


Left—As Seen from Public 


Road. The Main Shaft Was 
So Cluttered with Debris That 
It Was Not Possible tc Use It 
for the Recovery of the Bodies. 
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Damage at Barrackville Mine Greatest 
In Main Shaft Where Air Entered 


Little Violence Shown at Two Shafts—Trip on Main Bottom 
Not Derailed—Many Timbers in Main Airway 
Not Disturbed 


Reports received March 23 regarding 
the Barrackville (W. Va.) explosion of 
March 17, pictured and described on 
pages 472 and 473, show that great 
violence centered about the main shaft, 
whereas the airshaft, about 400 ft. 
therefrom, and the man shaft, at a 
shorter distance, were little damaged. 
This led experienced mining men on the 
scene to remark that the action of the 
explosion was unusual. 

The two hoisting shafts were used as 
downcasts and the airshaft as an ex- 
haust. Some believed that the explo- 
sion split itself in the extensive work- 
ings of this mine and the several 
separate arms of the explosion buffeted 
each other and so saved the air and 
man shafts from much violence. 

Aside from tearing loose a few 
guides and lodging the platform cage 
in the headframe, little damage was 
done to the man shaft. A wooden 
stairway in a compartment separated 
by a dividing concrete wall from the 
man hoistway of this shaft remained 
intact. This was fortunate because it 
enabled the rescuers to make a quick 
entrance into the mine. A hole was 
cut in the inoperative man-and-supply 
cage, through which the hoisting rope 
was dropped. To the end of this rope 
was attached a bucket for lowering 
supplies and materials. The rescuers 
used the stair to enter the mine. 


Much Gas in Mine < 


Bethlehem No. 41 mine, or the Bar- 
rackville shaft, as it is commonly called, 
is very gaseous. In October, 1916, 
while this mine was in the possession 
of the Jamison interests, an explosion 
occurred, killing 10 men. In the rescue 
work following that explosion three 
additional men lost their lives, includ- 
ing E. M. Jones, who was then safety 
engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Because the mine was so gaseous 
almost every precaution known to the 
industry was taken in the effort to 
make it safe. Closed lights were used 
exclusively. Empty cars were sprinkled 
on their way from the ,main bottom 
to the working places, and loaded trips 
were sprinkled before leaving the main 
partings. Water lines were laid in the 
main arteries of the mine and made 
available for use in the rooms. The 
program of the company provided for 
rock-dusting this mine at an early date. 

Two large-capacity fans are installed 


at this mine. They are the last word 
in modern ventilation equipment. One 
is driven electrically by purchased 
power, the other is a standby driven 
by a uniflow steam engine. Steam was 
available for use at all times as it also 
is utilized for driving the hoisting 
equipment. The explosion caused prac- 
tically no damage to the fans, doing 
no more than opening the explosion 
doors. 
tric power lines and partly disrupted 
the steam lines, making it necessary 
to draw the fires in the boiler furnaces 
until necessary repairs had been made. 

Within two and a half hours after 
the explosion an electric circuit to the 
fan house was closed, but, unfortu- 
nately, one of the doors in this unit 
was jammed, so the ventilation was not 
restored for nearly six hours, when 
repairs to the steam line were com- 
pleted and the unit driven by this 
source of power was put into operation. 


Not Many Roof Falls 


The same intense violence marking 
the destruction in the main shaft and 
of nearby surface structures did not 
manifest itself in the mine. Although 
stoppings and overcasts were destroyed, 
the explosion did not cause numerous 
large falls of roof. Many timbers 
were left standing and at the junction 
of turnouts large crosspieces in many 
cases remained in place. “ey 

Despite the fact that the waves of 
the explosion apparently displayed the 
greatest pressure in the main shaft, a 
trip of loaded cars on the main bot- 
tom, with the exception of two mine 
cars within the trip, was not even so 
much as derailed. Only a short sec- 
tion of a brick arch which protected 
the main bottom was damaged at a 
point near the shaft landing. In fact, 
so free was the mine of obstructions 
caused by roof falls, that in the first 
eight hours of exploration the rescuers 
were able to reach butts 6 and 7 off 
the main north face entry, a distance 
of about 5,000 ft. from the man shaft. 

A fire was discovered burning a 
pillar 170 ft. long between Nos. 5 and 6 
left butts where these roads turn off 
the main north entry. The position 
of this fire was particularly dangerous 
by reason of the fact that it lay within 
a short distance of the nose of a goaf 
section, from which, it was feared, 
breaths of gas might be emitted. 


However, it did break the elec- 


Miner to Get Collins 


W. H. Hunt, of Owensboro, 
Ky., former miner and also State 
Mine Inspector, under Governor 
Morrow in Kentucky, has ac- 
cepted a $3,000 contract to tun- 
nel or sink a shaft and bring out 
the body of Floyd Collins, who 
was caught and died in a rock 
fissure in Sand Cave, near Cave 
City, in the ‘latter part of Janu- 
ary. Hunt received the contract 
from Homer Collins, brother of 
the dead man, who has been on 
the vaudeville stage in an effort 
to raise money with which to 
make the recovery. 





The fire zone was sealed off without 
accident, at first temporarily, and later 
with three tile dams. In each of two 
of the latter walls two 4-in. pipes were 
placed, one serving the purpose of a 
blowoff valve while the other was util- 
ized for flooding the fire zone with 
water. To accomplish this flooding a 


4-in. fabric fire hose was dropped down — 


and supported in the stair compart- 
ment of the man shaft, and thence 
laid to the fire. 

Seventy-five trained apparatus- and 
rescuemen were available for almost 
immediate use and many more trained 
men later volunteered their services. 
The first group included rescue teams 
from each of the six divisions of the 
Bethlehem Mines Corporation, U. S. 
Puree of Mines men and men from 

e 
Mines, under the leadership of Chief 


Robert Lambie. Governor Gore of West. 


Virginia remained on the scene for 
several days. 

As in the Benwood explosion, the 
Burroughs gas mask was used almost 
exclusively in the rescue work, the self- 
contained breathing apparatus being 
kept in reserve for emergencies and for 
the exploration of dead-end workings. 

The cause and origin of the explo- 
sion are not known to the company or 
any of the mining men engaged in the 
rescue work. Some have attributed it 
to a charge of nitroglycerin, which they 
conceive was planted in the mine by 
malicious persons. Four men have 
been arrested. Since last autumn the 
Barrackville mine has been operating 
open-shop under armed guards. 
rumor originated from the fact that 
three men on the night shift, who ob- 
tained employment on the day of the 
explosion, left the mine shortly before 
the catastrophe occurred. An inquest 
will be held this week. 


West Virginia Department of — 


Them 
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rade Commission Policy 
Modified in Interest of 
Safeguarding the Public 


| The Federal Trade Commission on 
March 17 announced changes in its 
rule of procedure and policies adopted 
by a majority consisting of Chairman 
Van Fleet and Commissioners Hunt and 
Humphrey. Commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson dissented. The commission 
for the guidance of its force issued the 
following: k 
“Hereafter it shall be the policy of 
the commission not to entertain pro- 
ceedings of alleged unfair practices 
where the alleged violation of law is 
_a purely private controversy redress- 
‘able in the courts, except where said 
practices substantially tend to suppress 
‘competition as affecting the public. In 
‘all such cases there must be three 
parties involved, the respondent, the 
competitor injured and the public. In 
eases where the alleged injury is one 
‘to a competitor only and is redressable 
in the courts by an action by the 
‘aggrieved competitor and the interests 
of the public is not substantially 
involved, the proceeding will not be 
i¢ntertained. . .. . 
- “The end and object of all proceed- 
‘ings of the Federal Trade Commission 
is to end all unfair methods of com- 
petition or other violations of the law 
of which it is given jurisdiction. The 
law provides for the issuance of a com- 
plaint and a trial as procedure for the 
‘accomplishment of this end. But it is 
also provided that this procedure shall 
‘be had only when it shall be deemed to 
be in the public interest, plainly giving 
the commission a judicial discretion to 
be exercised in the particular case. . . . 
“The rule shall be that all cases shall 
be settled by stipulation except when 
the public interest demands otherwise 
. and that the chief examiner, in 
accordance therewith or the Board of 
Review shall bring forward to the com- 
mission for such settlement all cases 
which in their opinion shall fall within 
this rule with their written recommen- 
dation.” The commission also adopted 
a rule providing that “in all cases, 
before the Board of Review, before it 
shall recommend to the commission 
that a complaint issue, it shall give to 
the proposed respondent a_ hearing 
before said board to show cause why 
a complaint should not issue. Said 
hearing shall be informal in its nature 
and not involve the taking of testimony. 
The proposed respondent shall be al- 
lowed to make or submit such statement 
of facts or law as it desires. . . . 
Three weeks’ notice of the time and 
place of such hearing shall be served 
on the respondent by the secretary of 
the commission.” 


Indiana Has Another Blast 


In the third explosion since March 5 
in Shirkie Mine No. 1, northeast of 
Terre Haute, Ind., two shotfirers were 
killed the night of March 16. The mine 
was badly damaged by the last ex- 
plosion. Two men were killed and two 
injured in the first two explosions, on 
March 5. Eight windy shots caused all 
three accidents, it is said. A third shot- 
firer in the last explosion was uninjured. 
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Cadwallader Evans, Jr. 


Succeeds R. H. Buchanan on April 1 as 
general manager of the anthracite opera- 
tions of the Hudson Coal Co., with offices at 
Scranton, Pa. Mr. Evans was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1880; graduated from Le- 
high University in 1901, was forge-shop 
foreman with the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; superintendent, Blaine Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, 1901-4; made special in- 
vestigations in reference to washing in- 
ferior Pennsylvania coals, 1905-6; general 
manager, Pittsburgh & Surinam Gold 
Dredging Co., Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
1907-9; superintendent, power plant, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, 1909-12; general 
manager, Acadia Coal Co., Stellarton, N. S., 
1912-15; general superintendent of mines, 
Hudson Coal Co., 1915-17; general man- 
ager, International Salt Co., 1917-20; 
president, Engineering Development Co., 
and consulting engineer, Rocket Brook 
Coal Co. He also is the inventor of a 
scraper loading device for use in thin 
seams. Mr. Buchanan is to assume the 
presidency of the newly formed South 
Penn Collieries Co., the offices of which are 
to be transferred from Philadelphia to the 
Bowman Building, Scranton, Pa. 








Coal Company Pays 
For Suicide 


Whether dependent heirs of a 
miner who commits suicide through 
despondency because of injuries 
suffered in the line of his employ- 
ment can collect compensation on 
that ground was the unique ques- 
tion raised in a suit in the Craw- 
ford County (Kan.) District Court 
recently. A decision was prevented 
by a settlement of the suit. James 
Javella was injured by a fall in 
the wash house of Sheridan Coal 
Co. mine No. 9, where he was 
1921. The 





employed, April 11, 
‘company under the terms of the 
compensation law paid him total 
disability to the amount of $2,500 
between the time of his injury and 


his suicide, Nov. 25, 1924. His 
widow, in behalf of herself and two 
minor children, then brought suit 
for additional compensation on the 
ground that Javella took his own 
life because he was despondent 
over his injury precluding his ever 
returning to work in the mines. A 
settlement was effected March 5 by 
the Sheridan company paying Mrs. 
Javella and her children $500. 
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Buchanan Leaves Hudson 
To Head South Penn Co.; 
Evans Takes His Old Post 


Special to Coal Age 


R. H. Buchanan, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hudson Coal 
Co., was elected president of the new 
South Penn Collieries Co. at a meeting 
of the board of directors of that com- 
pany in Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
March 17. He will leave the service of 
the Hudson Coal Co. about April 1, 
when he will assume his new duties. 

Cadwallader Evans, Jr., has been 
appointed general manager of the Hud- 
son Coal Co. to succeed Mr. Buchanan, 
according to a statement issued by A. 
M. Fine, vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Evans will assume his duties on 
April 1. 

Mr. Buchanan joined the official per- 
sonnel of the Hudson Coal Co. eight 
years ago. At that time the Hudson 
company was the fifth largest producer 
of anthracite. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Buchanan, as general manager, 
production was so _ increased during 
that period that the company is now 
the third largest producer. 

The new South Penn company will 
open offices in the Bowman Building, 
Scranton, on April 1. Lee, Higginson 
& Co. and Cassatt & Co. will be their 
bankers. The company numbers. sev- 
eral prominent industrial chieftains on 
its directorate, among whom are B. 
Dawson Coleman, director of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Alfred A. 
Carey, president of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America; John Mason, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Bank of North America & Trust 
Co.; former Governor William C. 
Sproul and Francis V. duPont. 

The South Penn company will oper- 
ate the Von Storch, Legitts Creek, 
Catherine, Randolph and several small 
collieries in the Pottsville region, as 
well as several washeries. The Von 
Storch and Legitts Creek collieries are 
located at Scranton, the Catherine col- 
liery at Shamokin, and the Randolph 
colliery in Pittston. 

Eli Conner, consulting mining engi- 
neer of the Hudson Coal Co., has 
resigned his position with that organ- 
ization. His successor has not yet been 
named. 





Union Withdraws from 
Alberta Wage Parley 


A conference between the officials of 
the United Mine Workers of District 
18 and the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators Association held at Calgary on 
March 17 to consider a new wage 
agreement was broken up before any 
conclusion was reached, owing to the 
withdrawal of the miners. J. Shanks,. 
president of the operators association, 
expressed regret that during the six 
months interval before a new agree- 
ment would go into effect many good 
coal contracts would be lost owing to 
the uncertainty of the situation. He 
stated that the operators had no inten- 
tion of repudiating the existing agree- 
ment or asking the miners to take a 
reduced wage in the meantime. 
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Illinois Mines Suffer $300,000 Damage 


In Furious Cyclone 


New Orient and Peabody No. 19 Plants Escape Comparatively 
Lightly—Top Works of Peabody No. 18 Wiped 
Out—Indiana Operations Unscathed 


Steel, concrete and engineering talent 
acquitted themselves well in meeting 
the fury of a cyclone which swept 
through the coal fields of southern 
Illinois and southern Indiana, March 18. 
And good fortune rode with the mines. 
Although the snout of the storm bored 
its. way through regions thickly studded 
with tipples, headframes and mine 
smokestacks, only three mines were hit 
—New Orient and Peabody Mines Nos. 
18 and 19, all at West Frankfort, I11., 
and all directly in the path of the 
twister—and two of the three are prac- 


of about 15,000 people. Orient No. 1 
mine, the C. W. & F. giant at the 
westerly edge of the town, creaked un- 
der the force of the outer and lesser 
currents of air but stood firm. Then the 
whole north side of the wooden town 
was mowed down into kindling wood. 
New Orient, completed last year by the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., to become the greatest coal mine 
in the world, lay directly in the path. 
Its huge steel rescreening plant and 
tipple, with their expanse of zinc sid- 
ing offering tremendous wind resist- 





Something Truly Grievous Happened to New Orient Shop 


The force of the tornado seemed to be downward when it passed over and through 


the tipple and other structures and hit the long brick shop. 
more than any other on the whole property. 


This building suffered 
Pictures made by George B. Harring- 


ton, president, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 


tically ready to operate. Peabody No. 
19 was scheduled to run March 23 or 
24 and New Orient on March 30. They 
were lashed and tattered and plastered 
with the débris of the countryside but 
their essential machinery and _ struc- 
tures came through intact. Peabody 
No. 18, built twenty years ago, was 
swept clean of top works and cannot 
run for months. The total property 
loss at the three mines is approximately 
$300,000 and is largely covered by 
tornado insurance. 

The cyclone originated in southeast- 
ern Missouri, jumped the Mississippi 
and tore its bloody way through a row 
of coal-mining towns following a north- 
easterly direction. Murphysboro, a 
great coal community for a generation, 
was smashed. Only two of the mines in 
the famous group there were operating 
—Consolidated No. 10 and a mine 
* owned by the Western United Gas & 
Electric Co.—but all the mines were 
far enough north to be out of the track. 
Then the village of De Soto was ruined 
horribly. The mines there also were 
too far north—by a scant half mile. 
Then Bush disappeared; but the Mis- 
souri Pacific mines were spared. And 
Hurst fell; but no mine works fell with 
it. On northeasterly proceeded the 
roaring storm, missing by rods or 
yards the mines scattered through 
Jackson and Williamson counties and 
the southern corner of Franklin County. 
There are those who marvel that the 
high gods did not direct it through 
Herrin, where so much bloody history 
has been written of late years. 

It approached West Frankfort, a town 


ance, stood ready to catch the whirlpool 
at its center. 

Je Ver@arrolletather’ of ther Gam . ac 
F. chief engineer, was in the scale 
house. He said he knew a storm was 
coming but did not realize it was a 
cyclone until he saw a wooden house 
three blocks away suddenly shoot into 
the air and explode 50 ft. from the 
ground. Then he and a train crew that 
had taken refuge in the scale house 
from the hail outside dived for the pit 
under the scales. The door was locked, 
but by the time they discovered that 
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the cyclone had gone by them and 
struck the rescreener. 

Men in the tall, zinc covered steel 
rescreener said they felt the structure 
sway strongly to one side on its 
steel stilts until the sheeting began 
to rip off, letting the wind through. 
In that instant the structure went back 
to plumb. They dived headlong into 
the bins under the screens. Next in 
the storm’s line was the tipple. The 
men on picking tables there felt the 
structure execute much the same gym- 
nastic feat in the instant before the 
siding was ripped away. They hung 
onto the wide steel pillars or jumped 
under the screens. In the hoist house 
nearby part of the tile roof wa 
sucked off. The handful of men in this 
brick, steel and tile structure rushed 
for the basement, a door blowing down 
ahead of them as they ran for it. 

The long conveyor running from the 
auxiliary shaft to the top of the main 
tipple twisted in two. A locomotive 
crane standing on the: “high line” of 
empty railroad tracks—a grade which 
partly protected the washhouse—tipped 
over and crashed its long boom onto 
the washhouse roof. A wide section 
of the tile roofing disappeared, leaving 
all the clothes undisturbed on their 
hangers near the top of the building. 
The huge water tank standing on its 
70-ft. steel supports was lifted and then 
dropped without hitting any building. 
Across the quadrangular yard of the 
mine the force of the wind descended 
on the long brick, steel and tile shops 
and supplies building. The shop, about 
100 ft. long, was caved in with some 
damage to some of the drills, hammers — 
and lathes within. : 

At one side of the shop building an 
outdoor storage yard for timber and 
other material was skipped by the 
wind but the nearby low building that 
housed explosives simply disappeared 
into thin air, leaving the boxes of 
powder neatly stacked. An automobile 
soaring through the air from nobody 
knows where alighted in the center of 
the mine yard, bearing four dead bodies. 
Empty coal cars on the “high line” 
were dumped about  promiscuously, 
most of them separating from their 
trucks. One empty rolled down the lee 
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At New Orient Mine After the Tornado Had Done Its Worst 


Looking from the top of the main headframe toward the auxiliary hoist with its 
hoisthouse partly unroofed, and toward the mine yard buildings which were partly 


crushed in. 


In the middle background is the concrete stack standing perfectly plumb 


and sound. The water tank nearby was dumped to the ground. 
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New Orient Top Works Battered But Unbowed by Tornado 
The passage of the southern Illinois storm of March 18 ripped the zinc siding into 
. tatters on the rescreener (left) and main tipple (right), but the steel structures with- 
| stood the awful battering and remained in alignment and in operating condition. 


side of the railroad bank and brought 
up on top of a neat row of five Fords. 
Most of the remainder of the yardful 
of miners’ and officials’ automobiles 
were tossed about, but two or three 
' did not even suffer a torn curtain. 
_ The two-story brick and tile office 
building, standing at the east end of the 
orderly collection of mine structures, 
was last to catch the sweep of the 
‘wind. Windows began to break out and 
‘doors blew through their door holes 
-while papers and books shot through 
into space. Office workers jumped into 
vaults or flattened on the floors. The 
building stood. 


Emergency Engines Operate Hoist 


Then the storm was gone, leaving the 
mine top works battered, stripped and 
unroofed but still in working condition. 
The electric substation outdoors was 
damaged and put partly out of commis- 
sion and the power line serving it was 
broken, thus shutting off current to the 
mine, but the boilers in the end of the 
washhouse were untouched and pro- 
vided steam for the pair of engines 
which can be used in emergencies to 
operate the man hoist. So the men 
were hoisted out. 

A total of 749 men had been under- 
ground and of course were unhurt. A 
total of 124 had been at work in and 
around the top works. Out of this 
small army there were no deaths, but 
two suffered broken legs, one a broken 
arm and seven received cuts and 
abrasions. The property damage was 
estimated to be something less than 
$100,000. The two headframes and the 
‘Main tipple and the rescreener plant 
were thought to be in perfect align- 
ment and all the essential machinery 
and equipment in good shape. 

Across a state highway east of New 
Orient and half a mile away stood a 
roundhouse and coal chute of the Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois R.R. This 
plant was smashed. Half a mile fur- 
ther in the path of the storm stood 
the top works of Peabody No. 19 mine. 
It is a comparatively modern set of 
steel structures erected about twelve 
years ago on an old mine. The stacks 
all went down and the roof of the boiler 
house was ripped off, but the wind went 


by, leaving the tipple, hoisthouse, head- 
frame and fan house almost un- 
damaged. 

H. M. Young, vice-president of the 
Peabody Coal Co., in charge of mines 
and mining, was underground and deep 
in the mine at the time. He noticed 
nothing but a shutting off of electric 
current and a temporary stoppage of 
the air. This his party regarded as of 
no consequence for a couple of minutes 
until someone came through ordering 
everybody out. A message about the 
approaching cyclone had been coming 
down by telephone when the storm 
struck and broke the wire, stopping the 
conversation in the middle. The whole 
crew of men came out. None of the 
top men was killed. 

The property damage totaled about 
$30,000. A double header line from 
two batteries of boilers was broken and 
had to be reconnected, but the four 
boilers of the low-pressure unit were 
available for service at once. Within 
48 hours two new steel stacks had been 
erected and the others were on their 
way. The mine was to reopen full 
blast Monday the 23d. 

Peabody No. 18 Hard Hit 


Further along stood Peabody No. 18, 
an older mine wth top works of steel 
but of much lighter construction. The 
whole set of structures was wiped off 
the map, leaving nothing but the squat, 
concrete fan house. The men below, 
near the bottom of the shaft, said they 
felt a sudden concussion as the cyclone 
passed over the top of the shaft. Then 
the current went off, a cage dropped 
and the air stopped. So the crew has- 
tened out the escapeway. George C. 
McFadden, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation, was in the 
mine at the time. 

The loss at this time will exceed 
$150,000 and the mine will be down 
for months. The company has _ not 
made definite plans for rebuilding it. 
Three men were killed here and seven 
cr eight were hurt. 

From this mine the storm tore east- 
ward, demolishing the countryside but 
hitting no more mines, even at Prince- 
ton, Ind., in the outskirts of which is 
the new mine only recently built by 
R. J. Smith. 
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Hard-Coal Operators Approve 
New Sizing Standards 


As forecast in the preceding issue 
of Coal Age, definite standards for the 
sizing and preparation of anthracite 
were approved by the Anthracite 
Operators’ Conference at a meeting 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., last Thurs- 
day. The conference recommended that 
the industry put the new standards 
into effect April 1.. With the exception 
that the screen over which pea passes 
will have a round-hole mesh of 4 in., 
instead of i in., the standards ap- 
proved are the same as were published 
in Coal Age last week. 

In a statement issued last Friday, 
the operators call attention to the fact 
that the meshes adopted are for test 
screens to be used at the breakers and 
not the breaker screens. The same 
declares that “while the new chestnut 
made in accordance with the above 
standards of sizing contains an in- 
creased percentage of large pea, as 
compared to the chestnut produced 
years ago, it has been demonstrated 
by practical test that its fuel value is 
equal to, if not greater than, the old 
standard. The remaining pea will be 
more uniform in size. 

“Tt is also recommended that the 
maximum of undersize coal shall not 
be more than 15 per cent, with the 
proviso that in the case of chestnut 
only an additional 5 per cent shall be 
allowed for unavoidable degradation. 
Permissible percentages of bone or 
slate range from 2 to 7% per cent, 
depending upon the size of the coal.” 


S. D. Warriner Cites Difficulties 


In announcing the action taken by 
the conference, Samuel D. Warriner, 
chairman of the meeting, said: 

“Emergency measures adopted dur- 
ing the war and in periods of scarcity 
following the war have resulted in 
more or less diversity in sizing and in 
preparation as between different opera- 
tors, and our objective at the present 
time is to overcome this variance. 

“While it may seem to be a very 
simple matter to set up rigid standards 
and regulations for the sizing of coal, 
many difficulties have been encountered 
owing to the fact that coal in the 
different collieries does not fracture in 
exactly the same way or to the same 
extent. Different coals prepared with 
identical screens result in a different 
appearance in product. The aim is to 
arrive at uniform standards and to 
eliminate sub-standard products. 

“Aside from this, the principal effect 
of the action taken will be to cut down 
the tonnage of pea coal and to that 
extent to eliminate as far as possible 
one of the sizes of anthracite for 
which demand has decreased owing to 
improvements in heating devices, and 
increase the supply of chestnut, which 
has been inadequate. 

“It is the intention of the con- 
ference to advise retailers and the 
public of the recommendation of these 
standards, with the purpose of inviting 
the widest co-operation in their main- 
tenance by all elements in the industry. 
It is believed that the users of an- 
thracite will be better served by adop- 
tion of these new standards.” 
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Rival Unions Seek Control 
In West Virginia 


Two formidable rival divisions of the 
small army of mine workers in south- 
ern West Virginia are vying with each 
other for the support of those at work 
in the mines. The first tangible step 
of the newly organized Mine Workers 
Association of West Virginia to obtain 
a foothold was taken Sunday, March 15, 
at Scarbro, where a mass meeting of 
about 1,000 miners was held. This 
step was taken following closely on the 
heels of an announcement of the United 
Mine Workers that it was financing 
a drive to organize all the non-union 
coal fields in the state and had called 
a strike of all non-union mine workers 
in northern West Virginia for April 1. 

The two organizations are formed on 
radically different lines. The United 
Mine Workers organization has an- 
nounced through Van A. Bittner, in 
charge of northern West Virginia, that 
it will endeavor to bring about a strike 
in that section of non-union miners on 
April 1. If that is not successful, 
many operators express the belief that 
northern West Virginia will be lost to 
the union. 

The United Mine Workers is en- 
deavoring to obtain recognition of the 
union and adoption of the Jacksonville 
agreement. The more recently organ- 
ized union does not favor the Jackson- 
ville agreement but asks for a scale 
“which will permit the mines in south- 
ern West Virginia, now closed because 
of the Jacksonville scale, to reopen on 
a profitable basis.” 

The new organization, which is 
headed by Thomas Cairns, formerly 
president of district 17, will issue local 
charters and will begin to function 
just as soon as locals are organized. 
The new union announces that it is op- 
posed to strikes, lockouts and mine 
wars. 


Mine Workers Assessed 


The United Mine Workers has as- 
sessed its members at the rate of $1 a 
month for two months, according to 
union officials, for the purpose of car- 
rying on organization work in West 
Virginia. 

Operators generally do not believe 
that the organization drive will be suc- 
cessful, but trouble and clashes be- 
tween union and non-union workers is 
expected in many sections of the state. 

John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers, in a telegram to Van 
A. Bittner has given approval to the 
call issued to non-union miners to 
strike on April 1. 





Sealed bids will be received by F. S. 
Hammond, purchasing agent of the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern R.R., 
John D. Dickson, receiver, at his office 
"in St. Marys, Pa., (on or before, ie 
o’clock noon March 31, for entering into 
contract serial No. 4, for furnishing 
apprcximately 70,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal, for the use of this railroad, 
from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, 
both inclusive. Copy of specifications 
may be seen at the office of the pur- 
chasing agent, or may be obtained 
upon payment of a fee of 50c. 
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More Connellsville Plants 
Make Wage Cuts 


Following the lead of the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co. and a num- 
ber of other independent oper- 
ators in the Connellsville coke 
region of Pennsylvania, W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., and a few other 


companies reduced wages to the 
1917 scale last week. Practically 


all the independents have cut 
wages except the Buckeye Coal 
Co., Monessen Coal & Coke Co. 
(a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.), Reliance Coal & Coke 
Co., Century Coke Co. and Fay- 
ette Coke Co., and these probably 
will follow suit on or before 
April 1. 














Indiana Starts Writing Some 
New Mining Law 


Echoing the Sullivan mine disaster, 
the Indiana House of Representatives 
took steps to add safety precautions 
about the laborers in Indiana mines 
when it tacked amendments to the Sims 
senate bill regulating mine operation. 
The House accepted an amendment 
which provided that a telephone be 
placed at the bottom and the top of a 
mine shaft and at every parting or 
turning of the mine courses. 

The provisions apply to mines em- 
ploying more than ten men. An amend- 
ment requires the sprinkling of mines 
with rock dust, excepting where safety 
lamps are used. Gasoline engines are 
prohibited in all mines throughout the 
state, but otherwise the provisions of 
the bill do not apply to mines employ- 
ing less than ten men. When the bill 
came from the Senate it applied to 
mines employing more than three men, 
but was amended in the House com- 
mittee. The bill passed the House by 
a vote of 77 to 0. 

In addition it provided that all con- 
cerns in Indiana which drill oil and gas 
wells be compelled by law to seal these 
abandoned drillings below and above 
each coal vein and to file with the re- 
corder of the county where the drilling 
took place a map of the drilling, to- 
gether with the plugging. This is 
intended to provide safety for mine 
operations later in districts where drill- 
ings have taken place. This would be 
provided by preventing the gas which 
may find its exodus through these 
drillings from escaping into the coal 
vein and thus being a hazard to future 
mining in these veins. 

Both of these measures were advo- 
cated at a meeting which the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining held 
of representatives of miners and mine 
operators following the Sullivan 
disaster. 

John Hessler, of Terre Haute, presi- 
dent of District 11, United Mine 
Workers, suggested the well-drilling 
legislation. This same provision was 
embodied in a bill before the Legisla- 
ture of 1923, but, miners said, a power- 
ful oil lobby succeeded in having the 
bill killed. 
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Denies Bureau of Mines Will 
Be Transferred 


A report is current that transfer of 
the Bureau of Mines from the Interior 
Department to the Department of Com- 
merce, by Presidential order, will fol- 
low the action of President Coolidge 
on March 19 of transferring the Patent 
Office to the Department of Commerce. 

The organic act of the Department 
of Commerce gives the President legal 
authority to transfer to that depart- 
ment those bureaus whose major pur- 
pose is along the line of the depart- 
ment’s functior. This administration 
and its predecessor have been active in 
an effort looking to the better organi- 
zation of the executive departments. 
As an indication of its faith in its 
policy, it is felt that the administra- 
tion should carry on reorganization to 
the extent that it may under the author- 
ity already vested in it by Congress. 

Commenting on the report concern- 
ing the transfer of the Bureau of Mines 
to Commerce Department, an admin- 
istration representative declared that 
he knew of no foundation for the re- 
port. Pointing out the Patent Office 
was created before there was a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he stated that the 
Patent Office, executive order for the 
transfer of which to the Commerce De- 
partment was issued this week, is dis- 
tinctly a commercial enterprise and 
does not fall naturally under the Inte- 
rior Department. He said he did not 
see that there existed any such reason 
or particular economy in transferring 
the Bureau of Mines. 


B. & O. Seeks Third Interest 
In Monongahela R.R. 


A dispatch from Charleston, W. Va., 
March 13, to the effect that the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. road desires to ac- 
quire one-third interest in the Monon- 
gahela R.R. was confirmed at the gen- 
eral offices of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
Baltimore. 

It was stated that a bill is before 
the West Virginia Legislature seeking 
permission by the Baltimore & Ohio to 
participate in the development of the 
Monongahela R.R. instead of construct- 
ing an independent line of its own that 
might otherwise be necessary for the 
development of the coal deposits of 
northern West Virginia. If the Legis- 
lature assents, the movement of this 
traffic would be greatly facilitated via 
the Monongahela R.R. to the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s lines through Connellsville 
to Cumberland, thus relieving the pres- 
ent route by way of Grafton and over 
the mountains. 


New York Anthracite Prices 
Beginning March 23 


Anthracite Prices 
(Per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Mine) 
est- 
Broken Egg Stove nut 
D.,L.&W. Coal Co. $8.00 $8.25 $8. 


Lehigh & Wilkes- 


Pea 
50 $8.25 $5.25 


Barre Coal Co.. 8.00 8.25 8.75 8.25 5.00 
Hudson Coal Co.. 8.25 8.25 8.75 8.25 5.50 
Phila. & Reading.. 9.15 9.15 9.40 9.40 6.00 
Lehigh Coal& Nav. 9.25 9.25 9.50 9.25 6.00 
Lehigh Valley Coal 

Co... «68.50 8.30 8575 78550 eee 
M.A.HannaCo... 8.80 9 6 


; alo .85 9.60 5.75 
Company prices for No. | buckwheat: $2.50@ $3: 
rice, $2@$2.25; barley, $1.50, and birdseye, $1.60. 
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Keen Rivalry Among Non-Union Mines 


Seen in Wholesale Wage Cuts 


Cleveland Conference Failed Because Illinois and Indiana Operators, 
Having Suffered Less Than Ohio and Pennsylvania, Can 


——— 


The much-talked of meeting of 

March 17 has come and gone, Like so 
nany of the meetings of the bitu- 
ninous coal trade, it ended in indeci- 
| 10n. 
_ All operators at Cleveland were 
iwreed that wages should be reduced 
jut the varying conditions in different 
yarts of the Central Competitive Field 
were revealed by the attitude of the 
everal delegations. It emphasized the 
‘act that Illinois and Indiana have been 
yunished less severely than have Ohio 
ind Pittsburgh by the competitive 
fect of the Jacksonville agreement. 
tence Ohio and Pittsburgh were of the 
»pinion that the miners had had enough 
‘nd might listen to a proposal for a 
eduction. Indiana and Illinois felt that 
hat moment had not arrived. Appar- 
mtly the operators in those states 
chink that the period of slack times and 
mimemployment must drag itself out 
still further before the miners in dis- 
‘ricts 11 and 12 will be in a mood to 
‘onsider a revision downward. 

Coincidental with the news of the 
neeting come advices from many 
juarters that the competitive pressure 
yf non-union coal is bearing down more 
ieavily than ever. The sudden spurt of 
yusiness following the turn of the year, 
which carried production over the 12,- 
)00,000-ton mark, has subsided. Prices, 
which had made a feeble attempt to go 
ipward again, are on the downgrade 
with an output of less than 10,000,000 
vons for the first week of March. 


Reduction Is Widespread 


' On the heels of the sudden slump in 
lemand has come a further wave of 
wage reductions. The December ad- 
‘vance in the Connellsville wage scale 
nade by the independent opérators has 
‘een withdrawn. Almost overnight the 
35 per day scale of 1917 is substituted 
for the $7.50 scale of 1920. From 
Solorado comes the word that the 
Jolorado Fuel & Iron Co. has made a 
10-per cent cut in the Walsenburg dis- 
srict. This is regarded as an eyent of 
nuch significance. Heretofore the 
company is understood to have followed 
the policy of basing its wage scale on 
she going rates in the Central Competi- 
tive Field. The whole state now is on 
4 non-union or open-shop basis. 

The growing strength of the non- 
mion movement in the Southwest 
Interstate region had a bearing in 
‘ringing about the reduction. The re- 
duction is said to have been made at 
the instance of the men working under 
‘he Rockefeller plan of employee rep- 








Wait Longer—Delay in Rate Decision Likely 
to Cripple Union Output Further 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


resentation. If that is so, it is regarded 
as a rare development under that plan, 
for the report of the Sage Foundation, 
recently published, shows that the em- 
ployees seldom discuss wages with the 
management. 

Another Rockefeller interest, the 
Consolidation Coal Co., has induced the 
miners in its Somerset properties to 
take a 25 per cent reduction. Just at 
this time much interest is focused on 
the mines of the same interests in 
northern West Virginia. They are the 
only remaining union operations in the 
Fairmont district. Interesting devel- 
opments there are expected moment- 
arily. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., though 
adhering to the scale, is closing six- 
teen of its mines so as to concentrate 
its remaining business in its lowest cost 
mines. 

Reports of reductions continue to 
pour in. While the results of the 
Cleveland conference may not be in- 
fluencing this tendency, it is becoming 
more certain that the competitive pres- 
sure of 1924 will continue to increase 
in 1925. Little by little all the non- 
union tonnage is shaking down to the 
1917 scale or something lower. More 
and more of the country is going non- 
union. The position of the union fields 
is getting more difficult. More miners 
are shifting to non-union territory. In 
consequence the potential capacity of 
the non-union fields is increasing 
greatly and 1925 promises to see in- 
tense competition among the non-union 
operators themselves. 

The non-union shipper has had an 
easy time of it is recent years; with his 
hands free he has been fighting the 
union producer, whose hands have been 
tied. The non-union producer probably 
will find the fight a more gruelling one 
from this time forward. He now faces 
an antagonist whose hands also are 
free. The bout is catch-as-catch-can. 
There is practically no limit to the 
extent that the slashing of prices and 
wage rates may go. 

In addition to their other difficulties 
the union operators now are face to 
face with the expiration of contracts 
on April 1. They cannot rely on early 
lake business, as the probable increase 
in the freight-rate differential will spur 
Southern operators to ship the maxi- 
mum possible tonnage before the final 
decision in the case is handed down. 





An order for 125 mine cars was re- 
ceived March 19 by the American Car 
& Foundry Co. from the Repplier Coal 
Co. and a similar order from the 
Madeira-Hill Coal Mining Co. 
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Welsh Miners Run Colliery 
Rather Than Lose Jobs 


Taking the advice of Prime 
Minister Baldwin, who said miners 
should get a colliery and try to 
run it themselves, employees at the 
Vauxhall Colliery, in North Wales, 
have arranged with the manage- 
ment to conduct the business. 

The colliery owners lost £23,000 
in the last four years and had 
decided to close the works last 
March 10, but 650 men and boys 
who earn their living from it be- 
came alarmed at the prospect of 
| being thrown on a dole and made 
an arrangement with the manage- 
ment by which the colliery is to be 
carried on by a guaranty fund sub- 
scribed by the employees and the 
people of the district. 

A guaranty fund of more than 
£200 was raised March 16 by in- 
dividual subscribers of a few 
pounds and shillings ‘each from the 
miners, who will get 5 per cent 
interest if the colliery pays, but 
will lose it all if it is run at a 
deficit. This is the first experi- 
ment of the kind in Great Britain. 














Lawton Defeats Hessler for 


Indiana Presidency 


Chicago, Ill. March 23.— Tyler G. 
Lawton, of Bicknell, defeated John 
Hessler, the present incumbent, in the 
race for president of District No. 11, 
(Indiana) United Mine Workers, ac- 
cording to an official canvass completed 
by the tellers March 23. Lawton re- 
ceived 8,954 votes and Hessler 6,955. 
Harvey Cartewright, of Bicknell, de- 
feated vice-president T. I. Roberts, of 
Terre Haute, by 1,917 votes and in the 
contest for international board mem- 
ber C. C. Webster, of Terre Haute, de- 
feated the present member, W. D. Van 
Horn, by only 172 votes. William Mitch 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
President Hessler, who has ruled the 
miners of Indiana for years, charged 
certain men with corruption in the 
first count and said he would resign 
even if the recount of the ballots fav- 
ored him. 

Citing sections of the union constitu- 
tion which prevent the operation of coal 
mines by miners on a co-operative basis 
in violation of the Terre Haute agree- 
ment, the union officials of District No. 
11 notified every local union in the dis- 
trict that any member of the organ- 
ization who in the future affiliates him- 
self with a co-operative mining ven- 
ture in violation of the Terre Haute 
agreement will face expulsion. This 
action was the result of a meeting called 
by International President John L. 
Lewis in Indianapolis, March 18. 





The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has asked 
for bids April 1 on 1,500,000 tons of 
high-volatile run of mine locomotive 
coal to be delivered during the course of 
the year at 10 destinations along the 
route. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 
And Mechanical Men 
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A Serious Trouble Can Often 
Be Remedied Easily 


A small 5-kw. two-bearing motor- 
generator set furnished current for 
exciting the synchronous field of a 
large motor-generator. It was _ in- 
stalled for the purpose of obtaining 
a sufficiently low voltage for excita- 
tion purposes, the rated direct-cur- 
rent voltage of the large generator 
being suited to our 500-volt trolley 
system. 

The motor of the exciter set was 
connected to the power supply line 
through a transformer, the primary 
of which was connected in parallel 
with the main leads of the large 
motor. When the large motor-gen- 
erator set was started, the exciter 
set started also. This arrangement 
did away with a starter for the small 
outfit. 

















Auto 
transformers 
O O 

Bee SS ° 
eee EB 
<—__—_____ 

7o 4000-vo/t oO o Oo 

busbars 


The synchronous field of the main 
motor was connected directly to the 
armature of the exciter generator, 
and the field of the latter was con- 
nected through a rheostat across its 
armature for proper control of the 
generated current and obviously the 
synchronous field of the large motor. 

Periodically we had trouble due to 
the little generator losing its residual 
magnetism, and we were of necessity 
always forced to excite this field with 
a battery of dry cells before it would 
pick up its voltage. 

Without a doubt the reason for 
this periodic loss of residual magnet- 
ism was the generation of a “kick- 
back” voltage from the synchronous 
field into the field of the exciter 
generator. This would occur in the 
field: and armature of the 
exciter quite frequently with 
| the result that the residual 
magnetism would. be 
destroyed. 

To prevent this trouble we 
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Discharge resistance 


Operating Diagram of an Automatic Contactor in the Field 
Circuit of a Synchronous Motor 


A separate starting switch for the little exciter set is not necessary with this connec- 


tion. 
starts also. 


When the power is supplied to the large motor-generator set the exciter unit 
The automatic contactor keeps the synchronous field short circuited until 


the exciter set is up to speed; then it closes and supplies the exciting current to the 
syl.chronous field winding of the large motor. 


obtained an automatic switch whicl 
was equipped with two contacts, on¢ 
which closed and one which opened 
whenever power was applied to thé 
switch. The operating coil of this 
switch was connected across thé 
armature of the exciter generator 
The circuit-closing contact was con- 
nected in one of the wires between 
the exciter and the synchronous field. 
The circuit-opening contact was used 
to open a circuit which connected 3 
discharge resistance across the syn- 
chronous field to shunt it while thé 
large machine was being started. 
The installation of this switch has 
prevented any further annoyance of 
this kind. Now, when the large 
machine is started the _ starting 
switch is closed and both the large 
and the small motor-generator sets 
begin to run. As long as the con- 
tactor switch is open the synchronous 
field is short circuited but when the 
contactor closes exciting current is 
applied to the large synchronous 
motor. Due to the characteristics of 
the small generator its voltage does 
not build up until the running switch 
of the big machine is closed and the 
latter is up to full speed. Thus any 
inductive voltage generated in the 
synchronous field of the large motor 
is dissipated in the discharge re- 
sistance. Later the automatic switch 
closes the circuit between the exciter 
and the synchronous field of the 
large synchronous motor. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 





Empty Carbide Can Serves 
As Rotor for Testing _ 
To determine whether the stator 
winding of a polyphase motor has 
been properly connected the group 
connections may be traced, but this 
method is tedious and its accuracy 
is dependent on the human element. 
Checking by means of direct cur- 
rent and a compass is another 
method commonly used, but here 
also the accuracy depends on the ex- 
perience and the carefulness of the 
person making the test. 
The only sure means of determin- 
ing if the winding, when connected 





Fig. 1—Assembled Ready for Test 


The stator only was received for rewind- 
mg so an improvised rotor has been in- 
yerted ready to make a running test to 
‘heck the connections. 


70 the line, generates a revolving 
nagnetic field, is to make a running 
sest. The usual way to do this is, of 
lourse, to assemble the complete 
motor and give it a light load test. 
{n our winding department we often 
receive from our customers’ the 
3tators only, for rewinding. To 
zive these stators a running test we 
fave adopted the plan of using a 
thin steel cylinder as a rotor. Such 
‘a cylinder should be only slightly 
3maller than the inside of the stator 
40 be tested and should be mounted 
gn a small shaft extending through 
the center, as shown in Fig. 1. 

' The ends of the cylinder need not 
‘necessarily be of metal; wood will do 
just as well. Fig. 2 shows how the 
shaft, on which the cylinder is 
mounted, is supported by hand dur- 














Fig. 2—Proving the Connections 
The empty carbide can is doing its best 


to keep up with the rotating field. The 
Shaft can be supported by hand, for it 
takes only a few moments to make the test. 
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ing the short time that is required to 
make a test. In this particular case 
the stator ofi a 15-hp., 2,300-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 865-r.p.m. motor is 
being checked, and an empty carbide 
can is being utilized as a rotor. Al- 
though only 440-volt energy is being 
used on this stator it is the usual 
practice to connect the winding to 
about half-normal rated voltage. If 
the voltage used is extremely low it 
may be necessary to start the 
cylinder by hand after which, if the 
stator is properly connected, it will 
attain full speed in a few minutes. 
B. SHELL, 
President and general manager 
Guyan Machine Works. 
Logan, W. Va. 


Adjustable Armature Rack 
Made from Old Rail 


Storing spare armatures on the 
floor has several disadvantages. They 
must be moved occasionally if the 
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sizes and weights of armatures used 
in mine work. The ordinary range 
is from the 50-hp. armatures of 
10-ton locomotives and mining ma- 
chines, down to the small armatures 
of locomotive reel motors. 


USED OLD TRACK STEEL 


The adjustable rack illustrated 
herewith is in use at the Stanaford, 
W. Va., shop of the Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co. It was designed by 
Reuben Lee, chief electrician of the 
Stanaford mines. The entire rack is 
made from old track steel, 45-lb. 
rail being used for the side pieces 
and 16-lb. for the cross-members. 
The ends of the lighter rail rest on 
the base flanges of the heavy side 
rails, and tie rods clamp the cross- 
pieces in any desired position. This 
adjustable feature allows for a rear- 
rangement of the rack at any time 
to suit the lengths of armatures 
being stored. 

A lifting band and a _ portable 





Raise Spare Armatures Above Shop Floor, Preventing Injury 


This adjustable armature rack was made of old steel rails. 
bers rest on the base flanges of the 45-lb. side pieces. 


The 16-lb. cross-mem- 
By loosening the tie rods, the 


cross-pieces can be slid along so as to rearrange the rack to suit any of the various 


lengths of armatures. 


shop is to be kept clean; the floor is 
liable to be damp, in which case the 
coils will absorb moisture; while 
removing or inserting lifting bands 
the armatures generally are tipped 
so that the weight rests on the coil 
ends; armatures may be rolled on to 
a sharp piece of metal which will cut 
the insulation; damage may result 
by armatures being bumped by ma- 
terial which is wheeled or otherwise 
moved along the floor, and lastly 
the method is a wasteful use of floor 
space. 

Simple as it may seem at first 
thought, it is really not an easy 
matter to design a compact armature 
storage rack, because of the various 


crane are used in moving the ar- 
matures. It will be noted that several 
of them have short pieces of pipe 
over the ends of the shafts. This is 
necessary on many of the ball- 
bearing types, the shafts of which 
are usually very short. Mr. Lee ex- 
plained that the all-metal type of 
rack might be criticised because of 
the danger that the armature shafts 
might be damaged thereby, but 
added that during the several years 
they have been using it no evident 
damage has been done to any of the 
shafts. This objection could be 
overcome by fastening a thin strip 
of hardwood on top of each cross- 
rail. 
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Business in Bituminous Coal Market Sinks 
To Disheartening Level 


land, Buffalo and Pittsburgh markets. 
regular operations in the Pittsburgh district are said 
to contemplate closing about April 1. 

Unstable conditions pervade the New England market, 
where springlike weather and extremely light inquiry 


Bituminous coal consumers seem to be getting more 
indifferent, though that was not believed possible, and 
the market continues to sink lower in the depths. 
Efforts to move coal in the Chicago district are being 
exerted to the utmost, but results are far from encour- 
aging. Recent price cuts have failed to stimulate de- 
mand for domestic grades and steam trade shows no 
increase in activity in spite of lowered production. 
Plenty of inquiries are afloat on contracts, but little 
actual business is being booked. Business is quite dull 
in Kentucky, but producers are hopeful of getting in 
on lake business early. Some encouragement also is felt 
over inquiries on contracts, though many concerns 
show a disposition to delay. West Virginia mines con- 
tinue to feel the effect of the general sluggishness in 
all grades of coal, but despite the fact that most mines 
are running only about half time, more than 700,000 
tons of smokeless is being produced per week. 

Trade is good at the head of the lakes. Several of the 
mining companies of the Mesaba Iron range have 
placed orders and industrial demand also has been good, 
and the dock interests are more confident than ever of 
being able to clean up before navigation opens. Waning 
winter fitfulness characterizes the market at Milwaukee. 
Throughout Utah, Colorado, Kansas and the Southwest 
business is slow, only screenings being in demand in the 
latter section. Many mines are working less than half 
time and few report better than 50 per cent of normal 
output. Prices, however, remain firm. 


Cincinnati Sees Hopeful Auguries 
While the price situation shows no improvement at 
Cincinnati and “no bills” are numerous, the trade is 
taking hope with the placing of the Norfolk & Western 
contract and the fact that large industries are signing 
up, though the smaller firms continue to play the spot 
market. Extreme quiet prevails in the Columbus, Cleve- 


Nearly all the 


are the rule. Textile plants are consuming more coal 
and the use of fuel oil is falling off, however. Trade 
at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore is very dull, 
consumers showing practically no interest except in 
filling immediate requirements. Contracting is slow, 
closings being made, if at all, at spot-market figures. 
At Birmingham the steam market is holding up fairly 
well and dealers’ contracts for domestic grades exceeded 
expectations on the new spring schedules. 


Company Anthracite Prices Reduced 

Anthracite business is extremely slow in all markets. 
Reductions of 50c. in domestic and No. 1 buckwheat 
prices by company producers this week, however, are ex- 
pected to cause a pickup in buying, as retailers and 
consumers’ stocks are low. All sizes except rice, barlaa 
and birdseye moved slowly last week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
sagged again last week, standing on March 23 at 163, 
the corresponding price for which is $1.97, compared 
with 165 and $1.99 respectively the preceding week. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended March 19 totaled 434,437 net tons, 
compared with 387,348 tons the week before. 

Production of bituminous coal again took a tur 
downward in the week ended March 14, when, according 
to the Geological Survey, the output was estimated at 
8,623,000 net tons. This compares with 9,385,000 tons 
in the preceding week, as shown by revised figures. 
Anthracite output in the week ended March 14 was | 
1,656,000 net tons, an increase of 1,000 tons over that 
of the week before. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1923-1924 
11,061,000 
9,944,000 


1924-1925 
, 8,854,000 
Moaroh’ 7 (a)s nee eee 9,385,000 
March 14 (b) ? 943, 000 8,623,000 
Daily average 657, 000 1,437,000 
Coal yr. to date (c).. 539" 116,000 451,310,000 
Daily av. to date.... 1,847,000 1,538,000 


ANTHRACITE 





1,605,000 













87, 552, 000 
COKE 
Vfarch/i(a)) ane 
March 14 (6) 307,000 

Cal. yr. to date (c).. 2,971,000 

(a) Revised since last report. (6) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 


84,461,000 


Coal yr. to date (c).. 


326,000 243,000 
243,000 


2,712,000 
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No Market in Midwest 


The struggle to sell coal in the Chicago district in keen 
—and disheartening. Domestic sizes of Illinois and Indiana 
union coal are in no demand whatever and the recent cuts 
made on lump—led by the 50c. drop in southern Illinois 
lump and egg to $2.75—have not stimulated buying any 
to speak of. Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia coals 
are getting all the business there is, which isn’t much, at 
low prices. Steam trade is not active in spite of low 
Western Kentucky is getting a good deal of 
it with its low priced mine-run offered at $1.25 or so. The 
rest of the demand is filled with southern Illinois screenings 
at $1.90 and central Illinois at $1.75@$1.85, with an occa- 
sional car of Belleville fines at $1.45@$1.60. The main 
effort of coal agencies now is to sew up contracts. There 
are many inquiries but few signatures on the dotted lines. 

There was plenty of coal on hand in nearly every mine 
in the southern Illinois field, with the exception of screen- 
ings, and some mines had a good supply of these held back 
when the tornado went through the northern part of the 
Franklin County field on the 18th. The storm has resulted 
in putting other things in the background but there is still 
plenty of coal on hand. Railroad tonnage shows up light. 
Strip mines seem to be getting in good work and are 
crushing mine run, but their prices are about 50c. below 
the regular prices on everything. 


COAL AGE 


483 


Quietness prevails in St. Louis coal circles. There is a 
little domestic moving although in small quantities. All the 
demand is for cheaper coals and dealers are pretty well 
loaded. Middle grade and high grade coals are slow. There 
Is some wagonload steam, and carload steam for screen- 
ings trade is good. Country domestic is unusually quiet 
and there is no call for country steam. 


Kentucky Eyes Lake Trade 


The Louisville market continues quite dull, although 
there are a number of contracts on which inquiries have 
been placed for prices, and this is brightening the general 
situation up somewhat. 

Some of the industrial concerns whose contracts have 
expired are buying in the open market for the time being, 
a few having signed up new contracts already, but a number 
who are close students of the coal market and who have 
studied conditions are in no hurry to contract. 

Prices have been quite steady over the week. Western 
Kentucky operators are asking $1.25@$1.40 for screening's. 
but can’t get much over $1.20 on this market, due to the 
fact that eastern Kentucky screenings are quoted at 85c. 
and up, and while the freight rate from eastern Kentucky is 
$1.69 as against $1.26 for western Kentucky, the difference 
in price prevents the western market from advancing 
prices here. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Mar. 24 Mar.9 Mar. 16 Mar. 23 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924. 41925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.60 $3.60 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus... . ZOPTS9OR 1.90. She75a@r2. 10 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.. .. 1560 Se StS 1-15 Se elOGal..25 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 35290 Sal0n 3710 WSs00@E3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 210 75 eS) 1.50@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati. . . S32) pon 2on 3. 25° sO ase oU 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 272018 22008) 2.00 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1e/ Dp eelaoomee 1. 60 1.50 

*Smokeless mine run..... Boastonae...- 4.65 4.30 4.30 4 25@ 4.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 205° 9195 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston.is>..2 2260. 9:2.30%) 2.30: | 2el0@s2.50 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 20s erzaoee 2.10 1.90@ 2.35 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.00) 92,65m) 2.656 —2¥50ir 2485 
Pool I ape Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.70 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Baltimore..... ..... 2. 29my 2. NO 2.00@e2 25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 22207 2205 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.30 2.05 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2e25 9 We8one.. 1.855) i 75@e 2000 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... [ies her 1.75 1 65@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 185: UNE 20m) - 12659" lease ies0 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.90 1.70 175 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.40 1255 1.55 15 40@) 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.65 [a> 1255 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 160 90s 1.50 Pele 45Geiino5 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.0 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 12:60) i451. 4555 e400 Gia 50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 1270) 1265 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2a Seete2. 50m 2. 40. ees0@ae 0 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 27305 62) 20s 2. 000s 1e95G@E2. 10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.95 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30@ 1.40 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... Zaps eo Ome. 2: [One Gaee 25 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 1255 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... . 1.05 i) 255 .75@  .90 
We Vaslump: fof). e5<. Cincinnati. . . 2.50 2.05 2.05 1.75@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.30 1235, 1.35 | 2s35@51°50 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 130 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... sOo8 O05 105 .75@ 1.10 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... ios) 2. Some 2 3a t e245 0 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus... . 157026 leo | 45: sel oC alnoG 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus... . 1.05 1.10 .85 1,00@ 1.15 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland... . 20358 -2550m8 2:30 elo 0@a2n7 5 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland... . 1280.) (80 1.80, ell 75@ie b85 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.25 Ve403 1535) S040 


Market Mar. 24 Mar.9 Mar. 16 Mar. 23 

Midwest Quoted 19245519259 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.85 $3.10 $3.10 $2.75 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago..... 2D De 2 OOM 25250 
Franklin, Ill. secreenings.... Chicago..... 1.80 2.00 2.10 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, Il]. lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.85 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago. .... 2510 ©Y 2.20% 2.207,.2.15@) 2.25 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... [P55 90 190 80G 2) 00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2085: 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 2.%5 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... DSS 02:35 62°35" 95q) 9,50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 2250 2.30 2.25@ 2.40 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... DOM e210) ©2510 28 00G) 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis ZO Jeo 28524750) 3.00 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.50 oes 250 2.25@ 2.50 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1.50 75 Tae 1275 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2.30 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... .. 1.30 1.40 1.55 1 50@ 1.75 
West Ky. blookf......... Louisville... . 2. Some 1 Sarat 85 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.60 S5 h235 1.25@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.30 Ij. 25 e25 1.25@ 1.30 
West Ky. blockt......... Ghicago..n -. 2.60 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.20 1235 ta25 1.15@ 1.35 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.95@ 2.50 
Big Seam mine run,...... Birmingham.. 2.00 ez fez5 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Sy iin kKy..blockt:...5. Chicago.s..- 2.85 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 1.60 1.50 tes 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 500K 222518 2525 eo 00G) (2.05 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 1.70 1535 1635 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings,..... Louisville... . 5D 00m 100 .85@ 1.10 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.85 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... seey US Gethh ) dbvitomeh 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati. .85 1.10 1.10 .90@ 1.26 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 8.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 

t The term block is used in order to conform to local practice, but the same 
coal is being quoted as heretofore, , 


ft Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

















Market Freight March 24, 1924 March 16, 1925 March 23, 1925+ ae. 
Quoted Rates . Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York......... $2234" ee.) ats eee SoLCOGSO425- Aho S8500G@ $9025) Spee. hate $8.00@$9. 25 

.. Philadelphia........ 2.397 8). CSR ee oe TSR» GRRE Dt ams te Leite | URED eee: 9.15 

me New.Y Ork sacs. 2.34 $7.75@$8. 25 8.75@ 9.25 $8.25@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 25@ $8.50 8.25@ 9.26 
Philadelphia........ 74 he) 8.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.80@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.80@ 9.25 
Chicago*..... 5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35. 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
New York.. 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.50 
Philadelphia... 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.65 9.15@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.65 9.15@ 9.50 
Chicago*....... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
New *Vorks125...5.45 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.40 8.60@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.40 

. Philadelphia 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.40 
Chicago... o.cc8s 3° 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
New \York?? t5.0.56. 2.22 4.50@ 5.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.00 5.25@ 6.00 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 4.75@ 5.75 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 6.00 
Chlsanat re 4.79 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
New. Y orks. 2522 2.25@ 3.00 3050 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 . 
INiewavorkie ese. Ih 99) 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.85@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Philadglphia........ 2.14 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.70@ 2.25 225 1.70@ 2.25 2.25 
New York... 2... 2.22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.30@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
ING Wa NLOTIES ries «+6 2e22) 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.35@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 










































































































































































Mor. Apr. May June 
1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
————_— 19 25 —__—_—_—,,__ 1924 
March 23 March 16 March 9 March 24 
INGeOx Siok < oe cee se 163 165 167 176 
Weighted averaged price... $1.97 $1.99 $2.02 $2.13 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


Although some eastern Kentucky operators are quoting 
as high as $2.50 for best lump or block coal, $2 is about the 
top of the present market as a result of heavy offerings of 
coal on track, and the fact that even West Virginia 4-in. 
smokeless has been offered at the $2 level. 

Lake cargo coal is looked upon as the only factor that 
can materially improve conditions in eastern Kentucky. 
Western Kentucky will get the usual stove-coal demand 
from the South and probably a fair movement to Michigan 
and the Northwest, but there isn’t any prospective tonnage 
in sight which will enable mines to operate on any active 
production basis before midsummer, if then. 

Sluggishness features all grades of coal in West Virginia, 
both smokeless and high volatile. Although reduction in 
output and the elimination of much “no bill’? coal that was 
floating around in the market for a time has checked fur- 
ther declines, more than 700,000 tons of smokeless is being 
produced each week, although as a rule mines are not 
working more than half a week and some mines even less 
than that. 


Northwest Trade Is Spotty 


Trade is good at Duluth this week, with several of the 
mining companies of the Mesaba Iron range coming into 
the market and several large orders booked from these 
sources. Industrial demand, as well, remains good, and 
there is no reason to believe that the docks will not clean 
up before the opening of navigation. Prices are firm, and 
the drop in screenings reported last week seems to have 
been overcome. Screenings are virtually back to their 
old levels again, with the exception of one dock which still 
continues to sell at 25c. off. 


COAL AGE 


Shipments this month, coal men say, have been better 
than last month for the first half of the month. This, 
of course, is an estimate, but it can be regarded as fairly 
accurate. The weather has been mild the last two or 
three days, however, and this is likely to influence demand. 

The start made by the mining companies will undoubt- 
edly affect other companies, it is thought. These companies 
do not care to get too much ore above ground before May 1, 
as it is on this day that the assessment is made. One 
mining company here has indicated that it will use ap- 
proximately 12,000 tons of steam coal this year as against 
5,000 tons last year, if present conditions are maintained. 
This looks good. An increase in ore production would mean 
more shipping and, therefore, more bunker coal. 

On March 23 an advance of 54c. went into effect on 
Kentucky and West Virginia coal, which will help the 
docks on the Twin City trade. A reduction of 18c. on bitu- 
minous from mines to lower lake ports also is expected, 
which will add its bit to the general optimism. 


VoL. 27, No. 13 


Undoubtedly a smaller tonnage of hard coal will be 


brought up next season because of the Pocahontas demand. 
At first docks expected to bring up at least 1,250,000 tons, 
but the final figure undoubtedly will be much less than this. 

The demand for coal in Milwaukee is slow and spasmodic, 
such as characterizes the waning of winter. Industries are 
taking normal quantities of fuel, but householders are 
ordering only when they are compelled to, and then calling 
for merely sufficient to get along. Dock dealers are clear- 
ing up preparatory to restocking for another year’s demand, 
and are looking to the mines for early shipments up the 
lakes. Prices remain unchanged. 


Western Business Is Slow 


Of Southwestern coal, only screenings are in demand, and 
they are being quoted at $2.75 a ton. Many Kansas mines 
are working less than half time, and few report more than 
50 per cent of normal production. The same condition ex- 
ists throughout the Southwest, with the exception of 
Arkansas, where production is almost at the vanishing 
point. 

Continued warm weather in Colorado has caused a mate- 
rial falling off in orders for domestic coal. As a result the 
mines are not averaging over 60 per cent running time. 
Several of the small mines have closed down. The down- 
ward revision in the wage scale by several of the large 
operators in the state has had a tendency to check orders 


for coal as the trade expects substantial reductions in prices — 


soon. Storage prices probably will go into effect April 1 
and it is expected that domestic lump coal will be reduced 


from $5.25 to at least $4. There has been no change in 


prices on domestic lump, which is now $5.25 on Walsenburg 
and Canon City lump, and $4.25 on nut. There is an over- 
supply of labor, transportation conditions being excellent. 

_ Production in Utah continues around two days a week. 
A few of the large mines that closed recently on account 
of market conditions are still idle. The demand for coal is 
light in every section of territory served by the Utah oper- 
ators. There is no contracting of any moment at this 
time, and business would be even slower if it were not for 


the snowstorms of the past week, which have lowered — 


temperatures and stimulated domestic demand somewhat. 
The low production is making slack a little scarce, though 
all orders are being filled. The metal mining and smelting 


industry continues to be the most important industrial — 


customer. Prices appear to be as firm as ever. 
Hopeful Signs at Cincinnati 


Numerous “no bills” are lying between Cincinnati and 
the mines and there has been little to indicate price better- 


ment, but other hopeful signs indicate that the market is — 


due for a come-back soon. The Norfolk & Western Ry. 
placed its contract the other day at around $1.75 a ton for 


high-volatile mine-run, $2 for smokeless and $1.50 for slack 


for the year. Large industrials are contracting more readily 
now, but smaller firms are playing the “spot market.” 
Definite pricing on lake business is said to be encouraging, 
figures now revolving around $2 on 2-in. and $1.75 for mine- 
run for high volatile and $2.25 for Pocahontas mine-run. 


Domestic business is ina slough. While smokeless is quoted — 


at $3.50 for lump and egg, the real market is around 
$3@$3.25. So far as high volatile is concerned there are 
two distinct ranges of price. Those who believe business 
can be stirred up by cutting values are naming $1.75@$2. 
Those who profess to have quality to their offerings make 


seni ialentinane: 
a 
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‘it $2@$2.50 with specialized brands of southeastern Ken- 
tucky block up to $3.50 in some instances. High-volatile 
gg is still a drug on the market and some of it has been 
orked through at mine-run prices. Generally speaking 
the range is $1.50@$2. Almost all varieties of mine-run 

‘can be had at $1.25@$1.50, and this takes in everything 
‘from steam to the higher types of byproduct. The strength 

‘that had been hovering around slack has failed to hold, the 

price cutters having thrown supplies on the market as low 

‘as 75c. in a frantic effort to do business. At that a top 

price of $1.25 for slack has been made during the past week. 

Retail business has not changed since the last flurry 
there. Pocahontas lump is $7.50; run of mine, $5.50@$6; 
bituminous lump, $6@$6.50; slack, $4.50@$5. River business 

‘has everything in its favor with some large tows coming 

‘down as the stage steadies. 


Columbus Market Featureless 


Outside of a slight demand for screenings, the trade in 
‘Columbus is dull and featureless to the extreme. Both 
‘steam and domestic buyers are playing close to shore, pre- 
ferring to clean up stocks rather than put in large amounts 
‘under present conditions. 

The opening of the lake trade is expected to bring about 
a change in conditions. Outside of producing companies 
who control their own docks loading some coal, very little 
. men ecting or stir in the lake trade has taken place. 

Steam trade is quiet and dull in every way. Large users 

Btsie of utilities are playing a waiting game, preferring 
“to buy on the open market to take care of their weekly 
‘requirements. Railroads in some instances are asking for 
bids on bituminous mine run for the coming year. Con- 
tracting is still quiet although a large bulk of existing 
“agreements expire around April 1. The attitude of many 
purchasing agents will be to buy at bargain prices rather 
‘than to renew agreements. Contract figures will be fully 
' 25c. less than last year and in some cases even lower. 
- Domestic business is practically over for the season. 
. Warm weather has succeeded the wintry blasts and conse- 
_quently consumers are not buying to any extent. Retail 
prices are somewhat irregular with large reductions made to 
permit dealers to clean up their yards. 

While output in eastern Ohio in the week ended March 14 
increased 19,000 tons from the extreme low volume of the 
preceding week, the trade continues to sag. Milder weather 
has slowed down retail sales considerably, domestic con- 
sumers not purchasing more than barest needs to tide them 
over the remainder of the season. In many cases natural 
gas is being resorted to, which means that the retail yards 
are doing a minimum amount of purchasing from the pro- 
ducing end. 

In the steam trade, inquiries are negligible, and with 
many manufacturers operating only part time, no improve- 
ment is looked for in the near future. Spot prices main- 
tain recent levels, below which the remaining mines cannot 
afford to operate. Many mines in the district have closed 
indefinitely and almost daily there are rumors and reports 
that certain operations which will close down March 31, 
when certain contracts, which have kept the mines going, 
will expire. 


Pittsburgh Dull and Irregular 


Since the Cleveland meeting was called off Pittsburgh 
coal interests are said to contemplate forcing the issue on 
the union wage scale, as few operators have been earning 
their overhead. In fact it is reported that nearly all the 
regular mines of the district will be closed not later than 
April 1. A number have already closed. 

The market continues in extremely poor condition, with 
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prices running somewhat lower than on Jan. 1 and rather 
irregular at that. There is no talk about lake business. 
The Pittsburgh district was so far out of the competition 
last season that the proposed revision of freight rates on 
lake coal would not let them in. It would bridge something 
like half the gap. The wage reduction in the Connellsville 
region improves somewhat the strategic position of the 
union operators in the Pittsburgh district. 

On account of further decreased shipments of lump, slack 
has suddenly stiffened, and what market there is can be 
quoted at the moment at $1.20@$1.30 for steam and $1.30 
@$1.40 for gas. 

As March wanes coal production in central Pennsylvania 
decreases. Loadings in the week ending March 14 were 
13,442 cars, compared with 14,131 in the previous week. 
The total of 27,547 carloads for the two weeks compares 
with 52,1°2 in che corresponding period in February. The 
low production is an indication of the seasonal effect that 
will be more keenly felt after April 1. Very few contracts 
have been closed for the year beginning April 1. The wage 
scale of 1917 is the basis for practically all dealings in 
coal, so that those union mines now under the 1924 scale 
have little hope for much of the season’s business. Oper- 
ators believe that their only hope lies in either going back 
to the 1917 scale or the success of the union in getting 
the men out on strike in the West Virginia field. 

Business in bituminous at Buffalo is light and does not 
promise to revive till there is a firmer tone to affairs gen- 
erally. The smelting furnaces in this district are not keep- 
ing up their active number and it looks as if there would 
be more shutdowns before any new ones start up. There 
is business, but not as much as was looked for. Quotations 
remain quiet at $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.49 
@$1.50 for mine run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 
for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for slack; $1.75@$2 for 
Allegheny Valley mine run. 


Trade in New England Drags 


Another week of spring weather and extremely light 
inquiry brought no cheer to the steam trade in New Eng- 
land. The market drags along with aggravating instability. 
The textile mills are using slightly increased tonnages, and 
the trend away from fuel oil is another hopeful indication, 
but there continues such an itch on the part of certain 
producers to increase daily output that it is exceedingly 
hard to net more than a minimum figure for spot coal. 
Even the highest grades of Pocahontas and New River can 
be bought as low as $4.25 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at 
Hampton Roads, and so long as this is matter of common 
knowledge the buyer will take things easy and bide his 
time. There are perhaps fewer aggressive efforts to place 
demurrage coal than was the case a month ago, but this 
is about all the comfort to be had in the current situation. 

Accumulations at Hampton Roads continue to be a con- 
trolling factor in prices, and the weakness of the Western 
market for prepared coal apparently is in no wise im- 
proved. A much better articulated policy is called for if 
surplus coal is to be kept in the ground; otherwise, the 
trade may as well face a protracted period of low prices. 
A few operating groups are holding firmly to the $4.50 
price, sending tonnage forward only on order, but this is 
so exceptional that it serves only as a foil for those who 
choose to mine at as favorable a net return as a fickle 
market will offer. 

Coastwise freights have an easier tone, and in a week 
or two doubtless will affect car prices at this end. Today 
$5.40@$5.50 per gross ton is an easy purchase for good 
grades of smokeless coal at Boston for inland delivery, but 
there is only light request. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania there is no apparent 
change. Most operations are either entirely shut down or 
are under such depression that movement is relatively very 
light. If there are gains in tonnage anywhere it can be 
assumed they are to the advantage of Hampton Roads coals. 


Consumers Indifferent in New York 


Nothing short of a heavy cut in production will benefit 
the soft-coal industry in the opinion of part of the trade at 
New York. There is too much spot coal available at low 
prices, although it is quite evident that the present tonnage 
is being distributed over a wide territory. An encouraging 
feature is the closing of many small mines and the report 
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that other mine owners contemplate shutting some oper- 
ations. 

Demand at New York remains quiet. Buyers cannot be 
interested above their immediate requirements and some 
are said to be drawing on their reserve stocks. A little 
sharper competition is looked for in some quarters now that 
the price of No. 1 buckwheat has been dropped to $2.50 
per ton. 

Contracting continues to move slowly. Some negotiating 
is going on and there is a disposition to close provided 
consumers can cover themselves at about the prevailing 
spot market figures. Some producers are holding close to 
$3 for pool 1 coals on contract to industrial consumers; 
$2.15@$2.35 for pools 71 and 9, and $1.90@$2 for pool 10 
grades. Considerable railroad and cement business is 
hanging fire. 

There is nothing encouraging in the Philadelphia market, 
and probably more mines are idle now than at any time 
for the past year. Prices have held at about the same level 
as last week, for the reason that is about the bottom and 
the next step means suspension of: operations, which is a 
frequent occurrence now. Tide conditions are unchanged. 
It has been about three weeks since there was a clearance 
from the local piers. The usual amount of bunkering is 
being done, but that is not very heavy at any time. 

At Baltimore the trade has for a number of weeks re- 
mained on an even keel, but conditions are far from satis- 
factory. Demand is very light and even the reduced pro- 
duction is ahead of the call. Excellent coals are being 
sold very cheap and in some cases at sacrifice prices. High- 
grade pool 9 coals have changed hands as low as $1.70 
f.o.b. mine, the market average running between $1.75 
and $2. A partial resumption in export movement in the 
second week of March proved encouraging. 

Spring schedules on domestic coal made effective March 
14 at Birmingham elicited a better response in dealers’ 
contracts than anticipated, a fairly good tonnage having 
already been booked for delivery through September. The 
current movement of domestic sizes, however, was stimu- 
lated little, if any, as moderate weather conditions obtain 
and retailers appear to be averse to taking on any more 
stocks than they can reasonably expect to dispose of through 
the month. 

The steam market, while not especially active, is holding 
up moderately well and sales are of a satisfactory volume 
for this season. Spot sales probably are slightly under 
what they have been of late, but a good tonnage in the 
aggregate is still moving. The cement mills and the textile 
industry are still operating full and using a good tonnage. 
Railroads, some of which have been taking maximum de- 
liveries on contracts, afte again on the minimum basis. The 
Louisville & Nashville now has proposals out on its require- 
ments for the next twelve months to be taken from this 
district, something like seventy cars per day, most of which 
is Big Seam washed, and probably will close contracts 
before the end of the month. Industrial contracts are being 
renewed at expiration, about the same tonnage being in- 
volved as previously taken. Bunker demand is somewhat 
lighter than in February, but is maintaining a healthier 
trend than usual. Quotations on steam coal have shown 
no change in the past week. Domestic prices, effective 
March 14, holding through April, are about as follows: Big- 
Seam lump, $2.25@$2.50; Carbon Hill, $2.50; Cahaba, 
$3.25@$3.50; Black Creek, $3.50; Corona, $2.75; Montevallo, 
$4.50; Montevallo-Straven (Montevallo seam), $3.75. Egg 
sizes generally are 25c. under lump. 

Production in the week of March 14 was 372,000 net tons. 
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Pickup in Anthracite Expected 


At New York these are dull days for the hard-coal 
producers, but with the companies announcing a reduction 
of 50c. in domestic prices and a cut of 50c. in the price of 
No. 1 buckwheat it is expected that buying will pick up. 
The reduction on egg, stove, chestnut and pea was dis- 
counted in that retail dealers have been buying from some 
independent producers for the past couple of weeks subject 
to. the new prices. The price for broken coal was not 
reduced. 

Movement of all coals with the exception of rice, barley 
and birdseye was slow last week. The three smaller coals 
were in good demand and the better grades of rice and 
barley brought full circular figures. With regard to birds- 
eye it is reported that the producers making it have been 
able to “pick up” all of the surplus supply. 

Retail dealers as well as consumers’ supplies are at a 
low point and heavy buying is looked for as soon as retail] 
dealers announces new prices. It will be interesting in- 
cidentally to note the effect of the adoption of new size 
standards. 

As March has been springlike almost from the begin- 
ning at Philadelphia, business has been slow. All mines 
are working short time and production is greatly dimin- 
ished. With only a small amount of coal going out of yards, 
dealers have decided almost to a man that they will not 
buy until April. Due to curtailed production, the steam 
sizes are not so troublesome. Users of steam coal are 
slow to contract, however, seeming to feel that a reduction 
should be made in the present contract figures. 

The hard coal trade at Baltimore has reached the stage 
that always comes to it when the closing days of March 
are not marked by “lion-like” weather. The season here is 
mild as a whole and there is a sharp cessation of late coal 
burning in domestie circles and all yards report light 
business. Until the fixing of spring prices there will be 
no general ordering by householders for restocking against 
the needs of next fall and winter. 

Demand for anthracite at Buffalo is small now. Even 
talk of a strike next fall does not set consumers to buying 
coal. They seem to be convinced that there is fuel enough 
from some source, even if they do not buy any of the top- 
priced anthracite. The situation is serious. 

The coke trade is not as brisk as it was expected to be 
in the city. Canada is still taking large amounts of it 
and- appears to be satisfied with it. The lake anthracite 
trade is active, several big cargoes having been loaded and 
new shippers going into the movement at once. By the 
time the fleet is ready to sail a heavy tonnage will be ready 
to go, though the spring opening of the lakes will be early. 


Coke Prices Weaken Further 


There has been little trouble in the Connellsville coke 
region as a result of the reduction of wages by independ- 
ents to the 1917 scale. Several offerings of second-quarter 
furnace coke contracts have been made in the past week at 
$3.25, and a sale of 3,500 tons, for the balance of the 
month, was made at that figure. As this was not coke on 
track, but coke to be made, it is taken as making the 
market, which had previously been $3.50@$3.75. Contract 
is quotable at $3.25@$3.50 asked. 

While the incident shows the coke operators yielding to 
the furnacemen’s demands, they come out of it with much 
coke sold at $3.50, whereas last year when this lower scale 
was in effect they got $3@$3.10 for third quarter and 
thought they had scored quite a point when they got the 
market up to $3.25 on fourth-quarter contracts. 

Spot foundry coke has been very dull and does not de- 
velop much of a market range. What there is of a market 
is quotable at $4@$4.75. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 





Cars Loaded —— 

All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended\March '7,31925s5- eee eee ee eee 930,009 163,531 
Previous week Was... <u seein le eee 862,910 150, 629 
Week ended. Maroh8,11924> 5) 3 eee 929,381 169, 792 





Surplus Cars——. -——Car Shortage —— 


All Cars Coal Cars 
March 7, 1925eee Jace 279,430 138,045 * ...o2028 | 
eb. 28, 19255... ree 285,015 138,425... aaa s 
March: 7, 19240". sae 144,426 64,115 2,001 | 3am 
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British Market Faces Serious Outlook ; 
More Than 100,000 Miners Idle 


Shipments of British coal in the last 
week have been heavier, due to the im- 
proved weather and the more punctual 
arrival of tonnage. Though this factor 
has meant a slightly easier position in 
the Welsh trade, the outlook is serious 
and more operators have decided to 
close down pits until the situation 
shows a really definite improvement. 
The only business to report are some 
inquiries, one from the Great Southern 
Ry. of Ireland for 240,000 tons of Mon- 
mouthshire locomotive coal over 12 
months, and the other from the French 
State Rys. for 30,000 tons of small and 
large coals for delivery over three 
months. 

Notices were given last week to 
3,000 men to terminate their contracts 
at various collieries, and it is stated 
that the employment of 6,000 more men 
is in jeopardy. Two of the largest col- 
lieries in the Wrexham have closed 
down. Operators refuse to lower their 
prices and buyers are taking lots only 
as they are needed. 

The economic position of the north 
English coal mining area is giving 
grave concern, and one of the largest 
producers of the best steam coals ob- 
tainable in the district has just closed 
down. 

At the end of January over 100,000 
miners were registered as unemployed. 
Since the beginning of 1924 415 pits 
employing 68,400 men have closed 
down, and 148, employing 12,000 men, 
have opened or reopened. At the larger 
collieries 159 pits are idle for two or 
more days per week, the time lost being 
357,000 man shifts. The pits now 
closed, employing over 100 men, are as 
follows: Northumberland, 11; Durham, 
23; Cumberland, 3; Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 2; North Staffordshire, 1; 
South Staffordshire and Worcester, 1; 
Warwick, 1; South Wales, 1; Lanark- 
shire, 7; Ayr and Dumfries, 1. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended March 7, a cable to 
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Coal Age states, totaled 5,186,000 tons, 
according to official returns. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,271,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 





Hampton Roads Market Sags 


The Hampton Roads market last 
week neared its lowest level, with mines 
decreasing shipments and with _ in- 
quiries continuing to drop to a low 
point. Some shippers pronounced busi- 
ness duller than at any time in the last 
eighteen months. 

Some pool 2 coal was sold as low 
as $3.88, while several cargoes of pool 
1 went as low as $4.10. The tone of the 
market was extremely dull, and despite 
the approach of the April 1 contract 
period inquiries were unusually light. 


French Situation Unchanged; 
All Grades Quiet 


The situation in the French market 
is unchanged, all grades of fuels being 
quiet. The output of French collieries, 
however, still has an easy outlet, 
though the same cannot be said for 
imported fuels. British and Belgian 
coals are offered profusely, but with 
no success, although the terms are most 
advantageous. Attempts to sell Ger- 
man coals in France outside of repara- 
tion deliveries has been tried anew, 
but almost without avail so far. 

The new schedule of prices, effective 
March 1 and just published by the 
Administration of the Saar collieries, 
shows a general increase of from 6 to 
7 fr., except on lower qualities, which 
are 1 to 4fr. higher. The price of coke 
has risen 6 to 7 fr. and in exceptional 
instances 9 to 12 fr. The advance on 
sales to France varies from 4 to 7 per 
cent, according to grade and local com- 
petition. The temporary industrial re- 
bate created last winter has been with- 
drawn. 

To replace the tax on business the 
chamber of Deputies on March 1 voted 
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new regulations taxing coal 1.70 per 
cent ad valorem and coke 1.80 per cent. 

During the first twenty-one days of 
February France and Luxemburg re- 
ceived from the Ruhr 186,600 tons of 
coal, 263,900 tons of coke and 30,400 
of lignite briquets, a total of 480,900 
tons. In February the Ruhr sent the 
O.R.C.A. 323,425 tons of coke. 





U. S. Fuel Exports in February 
(In Gross Tons) 


1924 1925 

Anthracite, tons......./....; 307,897 288,971 
Valueacvis, cn 2s eee $3,440,803 $3,139,950 
Bituminous, tonsseaeeeee eee 1,276,476 820,407 
Values; eae see ee $6,574,200 $4,014,355 
Gokes tongstzcah nee. 535752 61,130 
Values cael cee ee $512,358 $535,014 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 19, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For New Brunswick: Tons 
Dans strecarissfor sts John soe ee 4,569 
Br. Str. Hochelaga, for St. John............ 6,965 

For Nova Scotia: 

Amer. Schr. Thann for Halifax............ 3,508 

For Spain: 

Dan. Str. Birte Jensen for Grao de Valencia 3,683 

For Danish West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Besseggen for Curacao........... 4,066 


For Jamaica: 
Nor. Str. Bratland for Kingston...... Seen VA 
For British West Indies: 





Nor. Str. Dagfin for Castries.............. 3,035 
For France: 

Ital. Str. Emanuele Accame fcr Marseilles.. 11,148 
For Colombia, South America: 

Amer. Schr. Georgette for Cartagena....... 1,262 
For Cuba: 

Dan. Str. Nordhavet for Havana.......... 4,840 
For French West Indies: 

Dan. Str. Nordfarer for Fort de France.... 5,598 

FROM BALTIMORE 

For Cuba: 

Dan. Str., Nordkap, for Daiquiri... 5,100 
For Algeria: 

Ital. Str., Mazzini, for Algiers...........:... 8,000 
For Arge entina: 

Br. Str., St. Oswald, for Buenos Aires........ 6,740 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N.&W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: March 12 March 19 


Garg on Hand. wea eee re 1,875 1,247 
Tons onhand=.s5 44. Seo 117,093 77,581 
Tons dumped for week....... 155,803 175,760 
Tonnage waiting............ 15,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on handés.s0.ck ee 2,022 1,740 
Tons on-hand +4... sens 131,400 116,350 
Tons dumped for week.. 74,545 99,139 
Tonnage waiting......... 5,214 10,049 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carson hand jae eee 2,301 2,338 
onscon band eee 111,810 117,840 
Tons dumped for week.. 115,586 112,992 
Tonnage waiting............ 13,150 9,000 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


March 14 March 217 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.60@$4.90 $4.70@$4.95 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4. 65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.10 
Pool Fs Hamp. Roads. 4.00 3.90 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 3.90 3.90 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.85@$5.15 $4.95@$5.20 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.70@ 4.90 4.70@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.20 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardi*: March 14 March 21+ 
Admiralty, large... . 27s. 263.278. 
Steam smalls....... 15s.6d. 15s. 6d, 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........ 188.6d.@2Is.  17s.9d.@18s.6d. 
Best gas........... 20s.@2ls 20s. 
Best Bunkers...... 18s.@ 6d. 18s.@ 6d. 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in 71/78, 
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ALABAMA 


The Alabama By-Product Corpora- 
tion placed its new addition of 25 Kop- 
pers ovens in commission March 14, 
The additional facilities give the cor- 
poration a capacity of 1,500 tons of 
coke daily from a battery of 100 
Koppers ovens. 

The Montevallo Coal Co., recently 
organized with a capital stock of 
$2,000, purchasing the Aldrich mines 
and coal holdings of the old Montevallo 
Coal Mining Co., has filed notice of an 
increase in its capital stock to 2,000 
shares of common of no par value and 
$150,000 preferred stock. The main 
offices of the company have been moved 
from Birmingham to Aldrich, Shelby 
County, where the mines are situated. 
D. A. Thomas and associates are the 
incorporators of the new company. 

According: to advices received at 
Atianta the U. S. Supreme Court has 
decreed that a judgment obtained 
against a mining company for alleged 
personal injuries is collectible from the 
company as a bankrupt. A test case 
was carried from Alabama in the suit 
of Henry Lewis vs. Montevallo Mining 
Co., in which a judgment had been 
rendered against the defendant for 
$4,000, the company going into the 
hands of a receiver before the judg- 
ment was collected. Under the court 
ruling the bankrupt is liable for the 
above and a number of other claims of 
like character affirmed against the com- 
pany prior to bankruptcy. 





CALIFORNIA 


Revival of coal mining on an en- 
larged scale in Shasta County is seen 
in the fact that a carload of machinery 
for the coal mines on Oak Run and 
Clover Creek arrived at Redding early 
in March. The shipment included a 
compressor, diamond drills, coal cars, 
track iron and mining tools. Develop- 
ment of coal in the region of Clover 
Creek and Oak Run is being pushed 
vigorously at three different points and 
thirty-six miners are employed. There 
are twelve men at each mine and they 
work in eight-hour shifts of four men 
each. The mines are on the lands of 
Ed. C. Frisbie, H. W. Stacher and 
Milton Hunt. 


ILLINOIS 


The Schoper mine, at Carlinville, re- 
opened its mine March 9, with 600 men 
employed. 

The Peabody Coal Co.’s Mine No. 6, 
located seven miles north of Springfield, 
broke the production record March 11, 
for the Springfield district, when 775 
miners brought up 4,014 tons of coal 


to the surface, working eight hours. 
The previous record was 3,177 tons, 
made by the same mine a year ago. 
P. W. MacMurdo is the superintendent. 

William R. Brown, of the ITlinois 
State Trust Co., East St. Louis, on 
March 13 was appointed receiver of the 
Shedd Coal Co., of Marion, Ill., by 
U. S. District Judge George W. Eng- 
lish at East St. Louis. Creditors of 
the company agreed to the appoint- 
ment. Brown succeeds Former Referee 
in Bankruptcy Charles B. Thomas, who 
resigned as receiver for the Shedd com- 
pany and from four other receiverships 
following criticism of his official career. 
He also resigned as referee in bank- 
ruptcy. The Shedd company went into 
receivership on Feb. 9, 1924, on a bill 
filed by E. J. Wallace, of St. Louis, Mo., 


it being alleged there was an indebted- ~ 


ness of $50,000 then due. The com- 
pany was capitalized with $100,000 
stock, $90,000 of which was_ issued. 
Thomas also resigned as receiver for 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation, 
the Egyptian Coal & Mining Co., the 
Chicago Fuel Co. and the Southern Gem 
Coal Co., also as attorney for the re- 
ceiver of the Dodds Coal Co. and for 
the receiver of the Alton, Granite & 
St. Louis Traction Co. A successor for 
Thomas was recently named in the 
Southern Gem Coal Corporation ease. 





INDIANA 


Phil Penna, secretary of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association, 
on March 18 denied the report that all 
Hoosier mines would close April 1, to 
remain idle until the present wage 
scale expires, April 1, 1927. “There is 
nothing to that story about all the 
mines closing,” Penna said. “Some 
mines will close because they cannot 
afford to stay open. The coal industry 
in Indiana is no different from any 
other. We can’t mine coal as cheap as 
our neighbors in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Therefore we can’t sell it as 
cheaply. I guess some of us will have 
to close up shop. This is not a fight 
against unions. The time will never 
come when there will be no unions in 
the coal industry. I, for one, do not 
want it to come. I only want the 
unions to understand the situation and 
try to do their part.” 

A committee appointed to audit the 
books of the union commissary at Terre 
Haute made a report March 12 of the 
operations of the commissary from Jan. 
18 to March 4. The commissary is 
being operated to feed miners in the 
Terre Haute field who are out of work. 
The total money received was $2,294. 
The total expenditures were $2,146.56. 
The balance on hand March 4 was 


$147.44. Money collected on the street, 
$385.63. The balance in the bank, 
$408.72. The average expense of the 
committee is 80c. per day for forty- — 
nine days. The commissary has about 
eight hundred persons on its list. The 
distribution is on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays. 

Prosperity Block Coal Co., Brazil, has 
filed a preliminary certificate of dis- 
solution. 


KANSAS 


Repeated efforts to amend the Kansas 
workman’s compensation law came to 
an end when on March 11, on the eve 
of the legislative session ending, the 
House defeated a bill the Senate had 
passed to fix the employer’s liability 
for death at $4,000 and to increase from 
$6 a week to $8 the minimum payable 
to an injured worker. A bill introduced 
at the beginning of the session to im- 
pose a 2 per cent production tax on 
coal and other minerals died in the 
hands of the committee to which it 
was referred. 


Officials of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, after their return from inter- 
national headquarters in Indianapolis, 
on March 16, issued a statement that 
International President Lewis assured 
them of full support in resisting any 
attempt of operators to force a devia- 
tion from the Jacksonville agreement. 
No move has been made toward a re- 
sumption of work at two mines in the 
district where the miners cleaned up 
after a notice was posted that the 1917 
scale would be put into effect on 
March 1. 


The Cherokee & Pittsburg Cval & 
Mining Co., a holding company for prop- 
erties operated by the Jackson-Walker 
Coal & Mining Co., on March 14 com- 
pleted the purchase of the coal rights 
to 320 acres of land six miles west and 
two miles south of Pittsburg from 
Francis M. Montee, of that city. The 
coal, which is the Cherokee vein, was 
purchased for $32,000 and an option 
was taken on the surface of $50 an acre. 
With the acquisition of this land the 
Cherokee & Pittsburg and Jackson- 
Walker companies now hold 4,000 acres 
close to Pittsburg. The tract just pur- 
chased was for future development and 
not for immediate use. The land the 
coal right on which Mr. Montee has just 
sold for $100 an acre was purchased 
by him about 50 years ago for $3.75 
an acre. He bought the land from the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf R.R., 
which obtained it as part of a govern- 
ment grant. 


Following signing the bill enacted by 
the Kansas Legislature consolidating 
the Court of Industrial Relations, Pub- 
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lic Utilities Commission and State Tax 
Commission into the Public Service 
Commission, Governor Ben S. Paulen 
has appointed the following members 
of the new commission: L. T. Hussey, 
Lyndon; Clarence Smith, Topeka; W. 
C. Millar, Kiowa; Frank O’Brien, Fort 
Scott, and Jess W. Greenleaf, Kiowa. 
The new, commission takes over all the 
powers of the industrial court and the 
law creating that court is unchanged 
except in regard to the officials who 
shall administer it. 





KENTUCKY 


It was reported from Harlan, on 
March 9, that the Henry Ford interests 
had bought the Harlan Fuel Co. mine 
at Yancey, which has a production of 
1,500 tons of as fine a gas coal as 
is found in the fields, and which repre- 
sents a comparatively new mine, with 
short hauls in its workings. 


It was reported from Bevier, that 
troops guarding the Rogers Brothers 
Co. mine plant at that point had again 
been fired upon by snipers from a high 
ridge, under cover of darkness. About 
fifty shots were fired in the exchange. 


The Hunter Mining Co. was incor- 
porated in Uniontown, Ky., March 1, 
with a capital stock of $60,000, and 
acquired 1,400 acres of coal land with 
mines thereon having a daily produc- 
tion of 350 tons, and they are to be 
developed to 600 tons. R. W. Hunter is 
president and R. B. Cox is secretary. 
W. L. Funkhouser, the vice-president, 
lives at Providence. 





NEW YORK 


The consolidated income account of 
the United States Distributing Corpo- 
ration for 1924, according to its report, 
shows net income of $729,762 after 
federal taxes, expenses and _ other 
charges, or $3.92 a share on 145,907 
no par common, compared with $542,- 
962, or $4.93 on 110,000 shares common 
the previous year, after preferred divi- 
dends. Surplus is given at $4,139,688 
and total assets as of Dec. 31, 1924, at 
$10,362,503. 


OHIO 
The Eaton Rhodes Co., of Cincinnati 
announces the discontinuance after 


April 1 of its coal department, which it 
has conducted for the last ten years. 
Green Finley, who has been in the coal 
department, with Reardon Harrison has 
formed the Harrison-Finley Coal Co. 
and has opened offices in the First 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati. 
James Layne, Jr., manager of the de- 
' partment, also contemplates opening a 
new company. 

The U. S. Appellate Court, sitting 
in Cincinnati on March 6, reversed the 
decision handed down by Judge A. M. 
J. Cochran of the U. S. District Court 
for Eastern Kentucky in which he gave 
a verdict for $72.838 to M. M. Tryree, 
of Huntington. W. Va., against the 
Kentenia Coal Co., of Cincinnati, which 
was sought in suit on the claim that 
it was for commissions on sales of 
coal. The Appellate court ruled that 
Judge Cochran erred in taking the case 
from the jury and instructing a verdict. 
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Only four of the 25 coal mines in 
thd Henryetta district remain open. 
This was the largest union field in 
operation in District No. 21. The new 
mines continuing to operate are work- 
ing only one or two days each week. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Organization of the new South Penn 
Collieries Co. was completed last week 
when deeds were filed conveying min- 
eral rights of the Von Storch Collieries 
and the Legitts Creek Anthracite Co. 
to the new company for a total con- 
sideration of $759,000. The Von Storch 
deed gives a surface area of approxi- 
mately 100 acres in and about the 
breaker between the D. & H. R.R. and 
the Lackawanna River. All property, 
real and personal, the appurtenances 
belonging to the land, all buildings, 
mining fixtures and appliances, equip- 
ment of every character within and 
upon the ground is conveyed to the new 
company for a consideration of $470,- 
000. The deed also carries a stipula- 
tion that the D. & H. switch tracks be 
left for operation of the breaker. The 
tracts covered in the deed are the 
old estates of Theodore Von Storch, 
Philip C. Griffin, Parker Miller, Edward 
Griffin and Leopold Von Storch. The 
Legitts Creek deed takes in approxi- 
mately 334 acres, the consideration for 
which was $289,000. 


The principle that if a mine worker 
is employed on part time on one job 
and the rest of his shift on another, he 
shall be paid the higher wage rate 
given for the two classes of work is 
established by a decision handed down 
recently by Umpire Charles P. Neill. 
The case in question was that of a 
runner in the Glen Lyon No. 6 mines 
of the Susquehanna Collieries Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre. The man was paid $5.15 
a day, but had to work also as a foot- 
man’s helper, which schedules pay at 
$5.30. His claim for the latter pay was 
sustained. 





Coaling Chute at Stearns, Ky. 


engine is coaling on each of two 
This scene is taken on the Cin- 

cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., 

now a part of the Southern Ry. system. 


An 
tracks. 
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After being idle since Aug. 14, Cen- 
tralia colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. resumed operations the second week 
in March. The mine shut down be- 
cause of the necessity of erecting a new 
breaker to replace the old one, which 
was so dilapidated that it was no longer 
safe to operate. 

Charles P. Neill, umpire of the an- 
thracite conciliation board, in handing 
down a decision in the case of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. vs. 
the grievance committee of the Wan- 
amie colliery and officers of Local No. 
400, United Mine Workers, ruled that 
a local union has no right to set the 
maximum number of cars a miner is 
allowed to load in a day. The decision 
was a Signal victory for the coal com- 
pany. The company brought up the 
grievance after the local union had 
ruled that no miner at Wanamie work- 
ing alone should load more than three 
cars daily, and no miner working with 
a laborer should load more than five 
cars daily. 


TENNESSEE 


W. H. Sterchi, and W. C. Baker, of 
1212 Gratz street, Knoxville, with as- 
sociates, March 1 acquired 4,200 acres 
of coal land in Cumberland county, and 
also a railroad connecting the tract 
with the Tennessee Central R.R. 


UTAH 


Memorial services were held at 
Castlegate, on Sunday, March 8, in 


honor of the 173 men who lost their 
lives on March 8 last year in one of 
the Utah Fuel Co.’s mines. The serv- 
ices were attended by more than a thou- 
sand men. 


The Freed Interests of Salt Lake 
City have paid during the past week 
the sum of $17,280 representing de- 
linquent taxes on the Freed coal prop- 
erty in Huntington Canyon. It is stated 
that the direct purpose of making the 
settlement was to have the property 
clear of all tax encumbrances on ac- 
count of the visit which Los Angeles 
(Cal.) capitalists will make to it in 
the next few weeks with the view of 
possible purchase. 

Judge Tillman D. Johnson of the 
federal court has quashed the indict- 
ment against George A. Storrs and as- 
sociates charged with using the mails 
to defraud in connection with the pro- 
motion of the Great Western Coal 
Mines Co. Defendants’ counsel sought 
to set aside the indictment on the 
ground of alleged irregularities in the 
conduct of the case. It was held that 
the secrecy of the grand jury proceed- 
ings was violated by the transcribing 
of testimony for the use of the District 
Attorney’s office. The indictment was 
returned last October and trial was due 
this month. The government will ap- 
peal. 

A miner named Chris M. Anderson 
on behalf of himself and fourteen 
others has filed suit against the Inde- 
pendent Coal & Coke Co., asking for 
additional wages alleged to have been 
promised on a retroactive basis follow- 
ing the termination of the strike in 
1922. The men responsible for the 
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suits worked during the strike at the 
reduced rate of wages which brought 
about the conflict. The wages of the 
coal miners of the state in general 
were increased at the termination of 
the strike. 


WASHINGTON 


The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the Pacific Coast Co. shows that the 
net operating earnings for 1924 were 
$527,729, a gain over the previous year 
of $218,762 and a gain over 1921 of 
$384,495. The total assets of the com- 
pany are $24,645,366, including current 
assets of $3,275,054, and the profit and 
loss balance shows a favorable column 
in the amount of $2,771,693. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


For the fourth time since August, 
the tipple of the Whiteman mine of the 
Clarksburg Big Vein Coal Co., located 
near Wilsonburg, was damaged by an 
explosion on the night of March 15. 
The mine, a non-union operation, was 
not put out of commission this time 
because 100 lb. of dynamite failed to 
explode, and the 80 or more employees 
were at work as usual Monday. 

With liabilities of nearly $464,590.21 
against total assets of about $100,000, 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed March 16 by the Kistler Coal Co., 
of Kistler, Logan County. Depressed 
prices and low market conditions were 
responsible for the failure of the coal 
company, of which J. C. Miller, Jr., of 
Huntington, is president. Interests 
controlled by Mr. Miller purchased coal 
properties controlled by the Bengal Coal 
Co. and the Basic Coal Co., both of 
Kistler, about a year ago, and Walter 
Cunningham and Frank Enslow, of 
Huntington, owners of the controlling 
interests of the two companies, retained 
deeds of trust against Miller amount- 
ing to approximately $400,000. The 
trust deeds represented the greater 
part of the company’s liabilities. The 
equipment and mines were listed at 
$387,114.27. A hearing on the peti- 
tion will be given in Huntington within 
the next few weeks before John L. 
Witten, referee in bankruptcy. The 
Kistler Coal Co. is the second of the 
J. C. Miller, Jr. mines to file a bank- 
ruptcy plea in the last month. The 
first was the Mann Mining Co. 

In connection with the buying of 
Norfolk & Western stock a story was 
circulated in the New York financial 
district March 18 that negotiations 
were in progress for the sale of the 
Pocahontas Coal Co., which is owned 
by the railroad company. It was de- 
clared that after the deal had gone 
through a stock dividend would be dis- 
tributed to Norfolk & Western share- 
holders. In other quarters it was re- 
iterated that the Pennsylvania R.R. was 
still eager to get control of the Norfolk 
& Western. 


It having been stated by Roy Wright, 
special receiver of the Algonquin Coal 
Co., that he was unable to operate the 
company’s mines without sustaining 
further losses, Judge L. C. Herndon, of 
the Circuit Court of Mercer County, 
has entered an order directing that the 
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mines be closed pending a final decision 
in the suit now pending to have the 
property of the company sold to satisfy 
the claims of creditors. 

Eleven suits have been filed by the 
Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co. seeking 
possession of houses now occupied by 
union miners at Chesapeake. The 
suits charge unlawful entry and de- 
tainer and are similar to those brought 
by the Bethlehem Mines Corporation 
and the New England Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co. The company is endeavor- 
ing to resume operations on an open- 
shop basis. 

The Glen Ferris property of the Oak- 
land Coal Co. has been sold to the Rich 
Creek Coal Co. of Fairmont, for $375,- 
000. The property comprises 1,512 
acres and is located on the Kanawha 
& Michigan R.R. in the Kanawha dis- 
trict. The Rich Creek Company is a 
subsidiary of the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., which was recently reor- 
ganized when the Main Island Creek 
Coal Co., the Logan Mining Co. and 
the Rich Creek Coal Co. were merged. 
John Whelan, Jr., of Cieveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the mines of the Brady-Warner Coal 
Corporation, the offices of which are in 
Fairmont. Mr. Whelan will have 
charge of operation and production of 
coal, and he will spend most of his 
time at the mines. His office will be in 
Fairmont. 

Owing to frequent interference by 
representatives of the union and recent 
explosions at its plant the Bar-Jay 
Coal Co., operating in Barbour County, 
has obtained from Judge Warren B. 
Kittle, of the Barbour Circuit Court, a 
temporary injunction most sweeping in 
its terms. 

Net profit of the Elkhorn Coal Co., 
in 1924 was $38,445 after taxes, depre- 
ciation, and interest, a decrease of 
$129,856, compared with 1923, equiva- 
lent to 29c. a share $50 par share on 
$6,600,000 preferred, compared with 
$1.27 per share the previous year. 
Gross earnings for the year were $3,- 
840,135, compared with $4,689,375 in 
1923. Profit and loss surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1924, was $894,463, an increase 
of $15,259 over the previous year. 


CANADA 


The city of Fernie, British Columbia, 
is beginning to assume its old-time ac- 
tivity; 128 coke ovens are now in opera- 
tion and others are being warmed up. 
It is stated that there is an active de- 
mand for both coal and coke from the 
Crows Nest coal field and that the ma- 
jority of the mines now are working 
full time. 

A delegation from Cape Breton at 
Ottawa to request that the import duty 
on coal from the United States be in- 
creased from 14c. to 58c. a ton, was 
told by Premier MacKenzie King March 
18 that no government would be justi- 
fied in taking such action to relieve a 
purely local situation. 

The United Mine Workers executive 
committee, it was reported at Sydney, 
N. S., March 16, has decided to advise 
the Provincial Government that it is 
prepared, under direction of the gov- 
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ernment, to place maintenance men in 
the mines now on strike in the Cape 
Breton coal area. 


Sale of the fixed assets and good-will 
of the Ogdensburg Coal & Towing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, to Alfred Rogers, of 
Toronto, well-known coal operator, was 
announced March 12 by Dr. W. L. Mc- 
Dougald, president of the Ogdensburg 
company, of which he was also prac- 
tically the sole owner. It is understood 
the sum involved in the sale is upwards. 
of $1,000,000. The transaction means 
the retirement of Dr. McDougald from 
the coal trade of Canada, in which for 
a number of years he had been one of 
the country’s largest operators. Mr. 
Rogers has already been identified for 
many years with large coal and other 
interests in Toronto. 





Traffic 


Virginian Ordered to Put Rates 
To West in Effect 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered the Virginian Ry. to 
put into effect the New River rates 
on coal for western shipments on that 
road; thus a settlement of a long 
drawnout controversy between shippers 
and the road seems to be nearing its 
end. 

Several years ago W. P. Tams, IJr., 
president of the Gulf Smokeless Coal 
Co., and several other shippers on the 
Virginian Ry. started proceedings to 
compel the Virginian to give through 
freight rates west. At that time the 
operators of the Winding Gulf district 
were divided on the question, many 
claiming that the prosperity of that 
district was attributable to the fact 
that the Virginian was able to keep its 
equipment on its own rails and pro- 
vide a constant car supply for coal 
moving to the piers at Hampton Roads. 
Since the suit was started, however, 
the railroads have more equipment, and 
the question of car supply does not 
enter so largely into the case. Tide- 
water business today is not so prosper- 
ous and to those shippers that have 
Virginian connections only the question 
of being able to move some of their 
tonnage west may be of great benefit. 

Whether the Virginian Ry. will be 
able to move much coal west is a ques- 
tion. The road was originally con- 
ceived and built to carry coal to tide- 
water only. Piers and terminal facili- 
ties among the largest and best in the 
world have been provided for this busi- 
ness and the largest and boldest scheme 
of classification by any road is now be- 
ing worked out to take care of the 
coal business at Hampton Roads. The 
railroad has given no thought to haul- 
ing coal west by way of Deepwater. 
Tracks are not in shape and several 
hills will have to be climbed in moving 
coal in that direction. The real way 
for the Virginian to move tonnage west 
is down the Guyan river by way of 
Elmore. Whether or not the interests 
controlling the Virginian will eventu- 
ally build below Itmann and close the 
gap of 50 miles between their rails and 
Gilbert, on the C. & O., is a question — 
for future settlement. 
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New Companies 








‘The Borden Fuel Corporation has been 
‘ecorporated at Birmingham, Ala., with a 
upital of $25,000, to engage in coal 
‘ining and the handling of coal and its prod- 
ots. The company may begin operations 
then $12,500 is paid in. Officers designated 
reo. . Skelton, president; C. W. 
‘andrum, vice-president, and C. R. Atkins, 
-cretary. 


The Fort Ridge Mining Co., at Madison- 
Lille, capital $10,000, has been 
| artered by Tom Logan, E. B. Hamblett 
ad William Robertson. 


North Floyd Coal Co., Prestons- 
Nurg, Ky., capital $25,000, has recently 
zen chartered by L. B. Johnson, C. Y. 
|igon and William Blackburn. 


Stareco Coal Co., Sullivan, Ind., has been 
rganized with 1,000 shares, of no par 
alue, to engage in mining. The directors 
re Wilbur A. Gorman, William S. Camp- 
all, Ward H. Watson, Jessup F. Bolinger 
nd Edward B. Shapker. 


i 
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Trade Literature 





| American Sirocco Fans and _ Blowers. 
merican Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Bulle- 
meno. 1801. Pp. 71; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
\cated. Describes fans and blowers and 
ontains numerous tables of capacity, ship- 
\ing weight, etc. 
Welding Electrodes. General Electric 
@, Schenectady, N. Y.. Pp. 15; 3% x 6 
fa.; illustrated. Describes the character- 
\itics and applications of the three types 
|£ General Electric electrodes, designated 
iis types A, B and C 











Coming Meetings 





| Upper Potomae Coal Association. Annual 
jieeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
lary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


| Canadian Retail Coal Association. An- 
| ual convention, King Edward Hotel, To- 
/onto, Ont., Can., April 8 and 9. Secretary, 
tert A. Caspell, Brantford, Can. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
ion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
\\tlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
| ice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
j.ortation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
imeers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
yvaukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
|Vest 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
innual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
ll, May 19 and 20. Secretary, i , 
3utterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. 8S. A. _ Thir- 
eenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ogton, D. C 
| Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
\fining Congress. National exposition of 

oal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohfo, 
jveek of May 25. Secretary of American 
| fining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
| 3uilding, Washington, D. C. 





| National Association of Purchasing 
‘igents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
vaukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
fener, Woolworth Building, New York 
sity. 
| American Wholesale Coal _ Association. 


|}Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
\3prings Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
jund 2. Secretary, G._H. Merryweather, 
121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 

uake Delavan, Wis. : 
/Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


| Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
jqual meeting at Kansas City the first half 
| * June. The exact date will be decided 
ipon soon. 


| National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
jng, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Shicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
u. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
[wenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
Gity, N. J. Secretary-treasurer, A 4 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Secretary, I. UL 
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Meters Adapted to Latest 
Circuit Requirements 


Three new types and two improve- 
ments to existing types are among the 
recent developments in meters and in- 
struments marketed by the General 
Electric Co. The new devices are a 
totalizing watthour meter; a_ three- 
element, four-wire, three-phase watt- 
hour meter and a complete line of 
alternating- and direct-current switch- 
board instruments. Improvements in- 
clude a modified terminal assembly for 
three-wire, single-phase watthour me- 
ters and a new contact device for watt- 
hour meters when used with demand 
meters. 

The new totalizing form of watthour 
meter is designed to meet special prob- 
lems, such as the determination of the 
combined maximum demand of com- 
pletely separate circuits. These meters 
are made up of the elements of four 
standard watthour meters arranged in 
two groups of two meters each. Each 
group acts on one shaft and the motion 
of the two shafts is transmitted to the 
totalizing register through suitable 
gearing. Such a meter will totalize 
four separate polyphase circuits and 
may be used on either three-wire, three- 
phase or four-wire, three-phase systems. 

The three-element, four-wire, three- 
phase watthour meter was developed to 
provide a device which will not be de- 
pendent on a balanced condition of 
voltage for correct registration. 

The new line of switchboard instru- 
ments embodies a round-pattern device 

4 in. in diameter, with an unusually 
long and open scale. The complete 
group includes alternating- and direct- 
current ammeters and_ voltmeters; 
single-phase and polyphase wattmeters, 
power-factor and frequency meters, and 
synchronism indicators. 





Device Records Loads 


The growing necessity for demand indi- 
eations has prompted the development of 
this new contact device for single phase 
watthour meters. 





Meters That.Can Be Read Easily 


These instruments when connected to 
suitable transformers may be used to give 
indications of line conditions at places dis- 
tantly remote from the electric circuit. 


A modified terminal assembly has 
been developed, comprising six sepa- 
rate terminals assembled in a single, 
removable terminal block. The object 
of this development is to provide sepa- 
rate excitation of the potential circuit 
of three-wire, single-phase meters from 
a source ahead of the fuses. The poten- 
tial circuit is connected to two outside 
terminals and current coil connections 
are made to four inner terminals. The 
size and contour of the standard base 
is not changed. 


FRICTION REDUCED TO MINIMUM 


For the purpose of reducing friction, 
simplfying adjustment of contacts and 
facilitating inspection, a new contact 
device has been developed for watthour 
meters used in connection with demand 
meters. Construction details include 
the cutting of an additional worm in 
the disk shaft of the watthour meter 
and the mounting of contact parts on a 
separate bracket to be attached directly 
to the base of the meter. By using 
either a single, double or quadruple 
worm on the shaft it is possible to use 
the same contact device for each of 
the three time intervals; namely 15, 30 
or 60 minutes. Friction in the new 
contact device is reduced to a minimum, 
and variation in friction throughout a 
cycle of operation of the cam is min- 
imized. 





A Transformer Telltale 


A load-indicating device for distribu- 
tion transformers which compensates 
for ambient temperature, is a recent de- 
velopment of the General Electric Co. 
The need for such an instrument has 
long been felt by the distribution engi- 
neer, for up to this time there has been 
no practical way to keep reliably in- 
formed as to load conditions on distri- 
bution transformers. The device is to 
be known as the Type A thermotel. 

This instrument consists fundamen- 
tally of two thermometers connected in 
series. The first thermometer is ac- 
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Does More Than Keep Tabs on the 
Temperature 


The increase in temperature which an 
electrical device will safely withstand de- 
pends upon the temperature around it. 
This little instrument compensates for such 
conditions. 


tuated by the heat of the oil at the top 
of the transformer, and the action of 
the second, which is located in the ex- 





This Will Dry a Blueprint 
Without Wrinkling It 


Under some conditions, it is difficult 
to dry blueprints swiftly and without 
wrinkling the paper. A sheet drier 
built to overcome these handicaps is 
illustrated herewith. This machine, 
possessing a number of new features, 
in intended to dry 8 lin.ft. of dripping 
wet prints a minute without causing a 
wrinkle. The traveling apron on which 
the wet prints are placed, is slanted 
slightly downward, thus allowing all 
the surplus water to drop into the tray 
provided below the machine. This pre- 
vents the water from collecting where 
the cylinder and belt meet, thus re- 
moving one of the causes of wrinkling. 
Squegeeing is unnecessary. 


No ScorRcHED BELTS 


Another feature is the patented 
thermostatic control which is used only 
on gas-heated driers. This new drier 
is furnished with an asbestos apron, 
which eliminates the difficulty of 
scorched belts. The apron is run into 
the machine completely around the cyl- 
inder the moment the machine is stop- 
ped and provides ample protection for 
the belt while the heated cylinder is 
cooling: off. 

An unique feature of the machine is 
the copper cylinder which heats up 
quickly, retains the heat longer than 
ordinary rolls. Prints will not adhere 
to these rolls but peel off automatically 
without the use of a finger arrange- 
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ternal case, is controlled by the am- 
bient temperature and modifies the 
reading of the first. 

The composite reading indicated by 
a pointer closely approximates the in- 
ternal coil or hot-spot temperature and, 
for convenience, is given aS a _ per- 
centage of the equivalent load. This is 
the percentage of the safe continuous 
output of the transformer, represented 
by the load cycle causing the load. 


INDICATES OVER OR UNDERLOAD 


The dial is calibrated from 50 to 125 
per cent equivalent load, indicating 
either underloaded or overloaded trans- 
formers. A semaphore is tripped by 
the mechanism, and swings into view 
when the instrument registers more 
than 100 per cent, equivalent load. 

If the reading is in excess of 100 per 
cent it shows that the transformer is 
too small and that it has carried a con- 
tinuous load, or a short-time overload, 
equivalent to such a load, sufficient to 
bring the internal winding temperature 
to 100 degrees C. or higher. 

A resetting lever extends below the 
external case and, upon being reset, the 
instrument indicates the then existing 
load conditions which are acting on the 
transformer. 

Other important features of this in- 
strument are the ease with which it is 
installed, it being necessary only to lift 
the cover and slip the supporting arm 
over the edge of the tank; and the 
ambient correction which takes into ac- 
count all variations in ambient tem- 
perature will be made automatically. 
The instrument is suitable for use on a 
wide range of 60-cycle, pole-type, dis- 
tribution transformers. 








No Wrinkles About This 
The water that is not wiped off by the 


traveling apron is dried out by 


a gas 
heater controlled by a thermostat. 


ment or any special attachment. The 
copper cylinder will not rust. 

The machine is manufactured in two 
sizes—22-in. and 45-in. The 45-in. ma- 
chines are provided with a gear which 
gives two ranges of speed—4 and 8 ft. 
per minute—whereas the 22-in. ma- 
chines have but one speed—4 ft. per 
minute. Cut gears are used through- 
out. These gears are properly pro- 
tected to meet factory inspection. Ball 
bearings are also used throughout. The 
machine is operated by a 4-hp. motor. 
This drier is made by the C, F. Pease 
Co., 863 North Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
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Publications Received 





Giant Power. Report of the Giant Power 
Survey Board to the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Pp. 
480; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Among some 
of the subjects discussed are mine-mouth 
power plants, gasoline from coal, coal pre- 
treatment, anthracite culm, water-power de- 
velopment, cost of electric current, etc. 


The Valley Coal Fields of Virginia, b 
Marius R. Campbell and others, prepare 
in co-operation with the U. S. Geoogical 
Survey with a chapter on The Forests of 
the Valley Coal Fields of Virginia, by Fred 
C. Pederson, prepared in co-operation with 
the Office of State Forester. Virginia 
Geological Survey, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. Bulletin No. XXYV. 
Pp. 322; 7 x 10 in.; illustrated. Geologic 
map of the Valley coal fields in Mont- 
gomery, Pulaski and Wythe counties, Va., 
accompanies the bulletin. ‘ 

Detailed Report on Mineral and Grant 
Counties, West Virginia, by David B. Reger, 
assisted by other members of the staff of 


the West Virginia Geological Survey, 
Morgantown, W. Va. Pp. 866; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. The report is accompanied by 


a separate case of topographic and 
geologic maps, each county being mapped 
separately. Price (delivery charges pre- 
paid), $3.25. 


The West Virginia Geological Survey 
announces a new topographic map of Ohio, 
Brooke and Hancock Counties, West 
Virginia. This new map was made neces- 
sary as many calls for it have been made 
since the exhaustion of the former supply. 
Prices 7c. 

The following publications have been 
issued on coal-mining investigations under 
the auspices of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, U. Bureau of Mines and 
Advisory Board of Coal-Mine operators 
and Engineers: Correlation of Coal Beds 
of the Allegheny, Formation of Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, by Rein- 
hardt Thiessen and Ford E. Wilson. 
Bulletin 10. Pp. 56; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Price, 40c. Efficiency in Blasting Coal: 
Production of Lump Coal, by J. E. Tiffany 
and C. W. Nelson. Bulletin 11. Pp. 48; 
6 x 9-in.; illustrated. Price, 50c. Use 
of Carbon-Monoxide Gas Masks in Mines, 


by S: H. Katz, G. S. McCaa and Ati 
Barth. Bulletin'14. Pp. 76; 6 x 9 ing 
illustrated. Price, 40c. : 








Recent Patents 





Drill Bit; 1,515,434. George H. Gilman, 
Claremont, N. H., assignor to Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Safety Suspending Apparatus for Mine 
Cages and Lifts; 1,515,452. Samuel Webb 
and Horace Cromwell Guest, Dudley, Eng- 
land. Nov. 11, 1924. Filed Feb. 1, 19245 
serial No. 690,066. 


Air Spiral; 1,515,965. Frank Pardee, 
Hazelton, Pa. Nov. 18, 1924. Filed Oct. 
25, 1922; serial No. 596,707. 


Coal-Loading Machine; 1,516,435. John 
W. Houghton and Thurston W. Mitchell, 
Huntington, W. Va., assignors to Steel 
Products Co., Huntington, W. Va. Nov. 18, 
1924. Filed Dec. 3, 1920; serial No. 428,077. 


Spiral Conveyor and Chute; 1,515,890. 
Lee E. Sekulski, Ellwood City, Pa., assignor 
to Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa. Nov. 18, 1924. Filed March 24) 
1920; serial No. 368,298. 


A 
Fuse Holder; 1,517,385. Albert W. 
Snedden, Brookville, Pa. Dee. 2, 1924 
Filed Feb. 15, 1924; serial No. 693,067. 
Steel Mine Tie; 1,517,963. William 5S. 
Dodson, Springfield, Mo. ec. 2, 24. 
Filed Feb. 25, 1924; serial No. 695,041. 


Mine Drill; 1,518,250. J. W. Campbell 
Wendel, Pa. Dec. 9, 1924. Filed Jan. 12, 
1923; serial No. 612/235. } 


Mining Apparatus; 1,518,333. 
Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Nils D. 
assignor to the 
Columbus, Dec. 


9, 1924. Filed April 19; 1921; serial No. 
462,726. 1 

Mining Machine; 1,518,809. Edmund Cc. 
Morgan, Chicago, Ill.; Olive E. Morgan 


executrix of said Edmund C. Mor; 
deceased. Dec. 9, 1924. Filed July 6 
1914; serial No. 849,018. sh 


Mining and Loading Machine; 1,519,147. 
Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Dec. 
16, 1924. Filed Oct. 22, 1910; serial No. 
588,471. Divided and this application filed 
Aug. 1, 1919; serial No. 314,740. 
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jiel That Appeals to the Senses 


\IL IS TRULY a luxury fuel, according to its users. 
/# It appeals to most of the senses: That of hearing 
' ause the noise of pumping and combustion can be 
| rd through the house; that of taste because, as one 
) sumer said, “I and my wife think we can taste oil 
»h every morsel of food we eat,” that of smell, for 
_the romantic and pleasurable odors of the kerosene 
ip of earlier days are duplicated; that of sight, for 
smoke of imperfect combustion also recalls the house 
ips of earlier days. Yet they say you can “put in 
and forget it.” That is what people who have put 
) oil never do. When away from home they worry, 
adering if the house will be there when they return. 
en in the home they are kept in mind of the oil 
mer they have purchased by evidence furnished by 
\least three of the senses. Coal is quiet, tasteless, 
/2 of odor and less costly, but happen what may we 
st try something new. 





iscrambling Jacksonville 


ee LING seem the efforts to adjust by parley 
‘the disorder caused by the wrong decision at Jack- 
ville. The miners are quite largely taking refuge in 
i ht either to other industries or to the non-union 
\1s. The operators are discussing new financing that 
|| enable them to battle for the trade available. So 
| ay new types of machinery are now offering them- 
‘'e8, SO many opportunities for economy are pre- 
ted, that it is not difficult to find ways of cutting cost 
/ or 50 per cent. A few years ago that was not so. 
/1 the crisis come then, nothing, no matter how 
stic, would have enabled operators to cut heavily on 
|. Those were the days when we discussed the 
aving of expenditures.” Now we speak of “cutting 
) ts,” an operation as possible in fact as in word. 
).et Cincinnati and the American Mining Congress 
 dosition heal for the individual operator the wounds 
) ch Jacksonville and the United Mine Workers of 
erica inflicted. Too many operators are spending 
Jir time in worrying, presaging, wondering, making 
/ ory economies. You hear their long lament: ‘‘When 
. the Jacksonville agreement be ended? When will 
vis surrender to the inevitable logic of facts? When 
) the miners desert the union and if they do, will they 
‘de by the result and not start again their unionizing 
ivities?” Whether one answers these questions 
» htly or wrongly matters little. The right kind of 
aking would lead to a decision to modernize and get 
) the market now and stay in it hereafter. The man 
1) gets his costs down low enough to meet the present 
‘rket will be in good shape to meet prices at any time. 
‘Vhy forecast coming prospects when the problems of 
‘future are best met by solving the problems of the 
‘sent? However, some people do not like to play the 
ne as it is, but prefer to imagine what would happen 
omly the pieces on the board were in a different posi- 
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tion from that in which they are. They can then see 
themselves making a checkmate. That is a most 
heartening exercise of the imagination, but alas after 
all the possible rearrangements of pawns, knights, 
bishops, castles, queens and kings have been envisaged, 
the game must still be played as it is, and others are 
getting ready to play it as the present Jacksonville 
agreement would direct, not by waiting but by modern- 
izing, not by whining but by revising methods. 





What About the Strike? 


ILLIAM GREEN, late of the United Mine 

Workers, now president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said some sound things to the men of 
Harvard the other day. “Between capital and labor,” 
said he, “there is an interdependence so fixed and 
irrevocable as to make complete success attainable only 
through co-operation and understanding.” He added 
that peaceful settlement is the present aim of union 
tactics; he suggested that the strike is becoming an 
outworn weapon. 

From an official of the United Mine Workers, that 
readiest of all striking organizations, an anti-strike 
statement such as that somehow would sound strange. 
Force—and opportunity—made the United Mine Work- 
ers what it is today. Seldom, if ever, has any mine 
union official deprecated the strike as a weapon of labor. 
But as head of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Green is privileged to speak his mind as he could hardly 
have done when he was secretary under John L. Lewis. 
Mr. Green, no doubt, felt in other days toward the 
strike the same as he does now; but there are thoughts 
that a mine union official may hold but cannot safely 
reveal if he expects to stay at the head of the pack. 

The fact that Mr. Green feels as he does is merely 
additional evidence that the same sanity prevails among 
mine union men who still lead the pack. This sanity 
may be reflected strongly in future relations between 
operators and mine labor. Conditions are developing 
which will permit a United Mine Workers’ official to 
display it without fear of being torn limb from limb 
by his own horde. 





Co-operative Mining Mistakes 


O-OPERATIVE mining is another thorn in the 

side of the United Mine Workers. The Union is 
struggling valiantly to stamp out the slowly rising tide 
of “co-operation” between mine owner and mine 
worker, especially in Illinois and Indiana. It has flatly 
warned all men working on such a basis that they must 
quit or be thrown out of the union. “Co-operation” is 
treason from the standpoint of the organization. But 
from the standpoint of the operator it has its dangers, 
too, that ought not to be overlooked. 

The more co-operative ventures there are, the longer 
it will be before the miners of this country are ready 
for a general revision of wages. After all, that gen- 
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eral revision is what the industry must have—as one 
of the remedial measures for present ills—and co- 
operative mining, when used as a device for evading 
the exact letter of the Jacksonville agreement, postpones 
“the day” and is helpful only temporarily to the mines 
involved and not always helpful even to them. In an 
engineering sense a mine may suffer by such a venture, 
too. When miners are producing coal for so much a ton 
on railroad cars, it is not possible to conceive of ordi- 
nary supervision resulting in proper protection of the 
property. Extraction is bound to be reckless. 

Therefore, let us have done with co-operative mining 
of the form that is practiced now. If it were possible 
for mine workers to bear a personal interest in their 
company, than co-operation might be real—but that is 
another story. 





Why They Succeed 


OLLEGE TRAINING is an investment, and not all 

investments are of a kind that will succeed. When 
a coal deposit is made the opportunity for opening a 
mine the investor believes it a good enough prospect 
for the expenditure of capital. If it is not, then the 
capital is wasted, for the importance of the coal deposit 
is basic. Someone has said that geology is basic in 
mining because if the geological conditions are not 
right, nothing else—neither administration, finance, 
mining, mechanical, nor electrical engineering—matters. 

So in education it is the man that is important. 
Education cannot “lead out” of a man what he does not 
have in him. A good tipple, a well-laid haulage road 
or a well-designed power house will do no harm to a 
poor coal deposit but equally it can do little good. 
It may be immensely helpful, however, if a good coal 
seam is to be operated. Similarly a man merely of 
student type, will not be hurt by education but he will 
not be helped—as an executive. If he is to be an 
administrator he must have in him some qualities of 
management—frugality, judgment, imagination, perse- 
verance, foresight and forehandedness—sensing also 
the relative values of various kinds of effort. 

Unfortunately our colleges appeal most strongly to 
the student type of mind, the kind of intellect they 
cannot help much in the quest for executive positions. 
When a man of intrinsic character, having the power 
of leadership and possessing initiative, goes to college 
he makes good use of his abilities. He adds knowledge 
to inherent power and goes ahead. We need more of 
such men at our universities. 

They fill the specifications of leadership. They are 
well worthy of the investment expended on them. They 
may not absorb knowledge quite as readily as others. 
Some men are not ready to convert to their uses pre- 
digested knowledge. They prefer to get much of their 
learning out of the raw. Such men, however, think 
for themselves and what they take from college training 
is of immense value to them. 

Provided we know that Brown had faulted or sul- 
phurous coal we are not prone to say: “I will not buy 
a motor-generator set because Brown, who had one, 
failed in business.” So, we should not say, “I will 
not waste my time graduating because Brown, who has 
a second-rate brain and no character, is working, after 
years in college, in some humdrum occupation and is 
kept where he is by the exercise of superhuman suf- 
ferance on the part of his employers.”’ The investment 
must be made on.a worth-while article and the man who 
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enters college should know that no institution can sell 
him a brain and a backbone. 

As a rule, however, education is rarely wasted on the 
wrong kind of person. Most of the investments are 
profitable. The figures of the National Industrial Board 
which give the percentage of men in the higher execu- 
tive positions who have had college training do not 
show what such training does, partly because influence 
is a factor in obtaining such positions and partly be- 
cause the Board does not give the relative number 
seeking those positions by the collegiate and the non- 
collegiate route. 

We believe it would have been convincing if the fig- 
ures, were it possible, had been so collected. But still 
it is gratifying to learn that in the metal trades it was 
found in a survey covering 318 plants and employing 
106,500 persons, most of whom were not aided by a 
college education, nearly half the executive positions 
were held by college graduates. In the paper-and-pulp 
industry these trained men occupy 32 per cent of the 
executive positions and 50 per cent of the technical. 

In all the industries under observation, according to 
the report, the college graduates in technical positions 
come almost entirely from the technical schools but 
those holding higher administrative positions include a 
considerable number of graduates with purely academic 
or other than engineering training. That is the unfor- 
tunate part of the story. The man in charge of the mate. 
rial is often “brainier” than the man who has charge 
of the men, even in industries where the engineering 
features are of leading importance. Some day we shall 
learn that the administrator should not be paid more 
than the engineer but that, we fear, is still a long way 
off, and as conditions now stand, the only way for an 
engineer to land the big pay is to be at once both 
engineer and administrator. 





Suspensoids or Aerosols 


Pee DRINKER and R. M. Thomson, of the De- 
partment of Ventilation and Illumination, of the 
Harvard School of Health, have a method of determina- 
tion of the quantity of-suspensoids (dusts, fumes and 
smokes) in air or gas by alternating-current precip- 
itators which they described at a joint meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and the National Safety Council. Probably those 
who placed that paper on the agenda did so partly in the 
hope that it might have a value in promoting healt 
in the coal and metal mines and perhaps also that it 
might prevent coal dust from spreading through at 
least some parts of coal workings. 

The project seems far from possible accomplishment 
though it might some day be applied to the return air- 
ways of the mine where the dust all floats in with the 
air current and none is made by travel. It could hardly 
be applied effectively, one would imagine, in the intake 
roadways or at the working faces. But after all is said 
all the electric action effects is the removal of du 
It would still be necessary to provide means of com- 
batting what might escape the precipitators. However, 
the world is moving along at such a pace that who 
knows but what in a few years small particles suspended 
In the air of the mine, suspensoids or aerosols as the 
erudite term them, will be removed electrically. It 
seems a far cry; it appears expensive and likely to be 
ineffective. Still, greater wonders have happened, and 
the new method of precipitation has much in its favor. 
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Breaker, Humbert Coal Co., Jessup, Pa. 
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Competitive Pressure Grows 


In Hard-Coal Markets 





Old Idea That Demand Would Absorb All Domestic Sizes Pro- 
duced Shattered by Inroads Made by Rival Fuels — Merchandising 
Looms Large as Anthracite Industry Grapples with New Problems 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


salesman connected with one of the anthracite- 

producing companies resigned to join the ranks 
of the coal jobbers. His late superior, in wishing him 
well, commended his enterprise and sagacity in quitting 
a job with so unpromising a future. “You know,” con- 
fided the sales executive of the producing company, “the 
day when the anthracite industry needed real salesmen 
to market the domestic sizes of coal has gone forever.” 

The viewpoint expressed was not unusual. Under the 
conditions which had grown up since the beginning 
of the present century, the belief was honestly held 
that the mission of the sales force was to supervise 
the distribution of such tonnage as the production de- 
‘partment could offer and to maintain, as a matter of 
tradition and routine, a semblance of contact with the 
retail trade. 

The idea that the sales department would ever be 
called upon to fight for a market was an extravagant 
hope which might buoy up ambitious competitors, but 
It was not accepted seriously by the majority of the 
anthracite interests entrenched behind their quota 
Sheets. Questioned, they could point with confidence 
‘to annual production figures and current orders—and a 
‘superficial analysis of that data seemed to justify their 
serenity of mind. 


Gee AFTER the close of the World War, a 







MERCHANDISING PROBLEM DIFFICULT 


Today merchandising looms up as one of the biggest 
problems confronting the anthracite industry. Indeed, 
‘the pressure for solution is developing at such a pace 
that there are many who are ready to proclaim that 
the problem of selling the coal now transcends in imme- 
diate importance the problems of mining it. 

And those who take this position do so with no 
shought of belittling the work of the operating side of 
‘the industry or the necessity for a relentless pursuit of 
continued engineering and mechanical improvement. 
On the contrary, as the problem of merchandising be- 










comes more clearly understood, still greater progress in 
modernization as an aid to more effective marketing 
will be demanded. 

The merchandising problem that challenges attention 
is a question, first, of really selling the industry to the 
public in an endeavor to check the inroads being made 
by competitive fuels on the market which the larger 
sizes of hard coal have long enjoyed and, second, of 
broadening the domestic demand for pea and, to a 
lesser extent, for No. 1 buckwheat. 


SMALL SIZES LESS TROUBLESOME 


Rice and barley are not the troublesome factors they 
formerly were. They are, of course, still sold at a 
substantial loss and probably will continue to be so 
disposed of unless there should be an unlikely and radi- 
cal upheaval in the comparative price levels of com- 
petitive fuels. The widening field of the automatic 
stoker in general industry, together with the heavy 
consumption of small sizes at the mines, has measurably 
changed the situation from that prevailing when Eckley 
B. Coxe was doing his pioneering work. 

If there is a dangerous resistance to the movement 
of the sizes smaller than No. 1 buckwheat, it is in the 
distribution of boiler, birdseye and the odd lots shown 
in the government reports under the catch-all of 
“other” sizes. (See Table I.) Boiler coal has suffered 
a progressive decline both in actual tonnage and in 
the percentage relationship to total shipments since the 
war. From shipments of 1,689,075 and 1,675,189 gross 
tons in 1917 and 1918, respectively, the movement 
dwindled to 170,240 tons in 1923. One explanation 
given for the sharp decrease is that rice and barley 
and mixtures of those two sizes have largely pre-empted 
the industrial market served by boiler coal. 

So many sizes enter into the group designated “other” 
that it is impossible to use the published data as a 
basis for any detailed analysis of the individual sizes 
entering into that group. The latest figures available 
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Table I—Shipments of Anthracite Coal by Size: 1916-1923 

—— 1916 ——~.+—— 1917 -—~ ——— 1918 —— 1919 ——\ —— 1920 ——~. —— 1921 ——~ ——— 1922 ——. ——— 1923 ——_ 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per er 

Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

Gross of Gross of Gross of Gross of Gross of Gross of Gross of . Gross of 
Tons Total - Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 
Gumpeeee mci 119,562 0,2 154,597 0.2 133,529 0.2 ZEEE Ie Ieper 33,434 nee PASI <p aes 4,151 .. 7,082) 28 
Brokens--eeneen 3,543,326. > 542) 4,531,889) 5.,.9 4,750, S20eeOr2 22,501,611 4.2 3;30155/8 384.8 2,474,690 3.6 1,639,2745 420 3,476,582 4.7 
Biggie ee eieetcr ie 8,487,032 12.6 10,431,455 13.5 10,279,963 13.4 9,701,195 14.2 9,941,584 14.5 10,239,859 14.7 5,487,031 13.4 10,962,994 14.9 
Stove. 13,598,796 20.1 14,324,505 18.5 13,422,950 17.5 13,354,488 19.6 12,380,630 18.0 14,687,638 21.1 8,193,307 19.9 13,677,384 18.6 
Soe glen eh grees 14,998,499 22.2 17,753,449 22.8 17,408,141 22.7 17,405,402 25.6 17,327,540 25.2 18,636,682 26.8 10,085,960* 24.6 18,355,255* 25.0 
via tuofa mone aa egeth 7,520,804 11.1 6,824,003 8.8 6,471,381 8.4 6,237,398 9.1 5,457,588 8.0 5,865,379 8.4 3,278,136 8.0 5,928,618 8.1 
ne | Buckwheat.. 9,569,817 14.2 11,659,176 15.0 10,800,796 14.1 8,574,852 12.5 9,167,934 13.4 9,349,009 13.4 5,537,595 13.5 9,641,571 13.2 
No. 2 (Rice)..... 4,582,720 6.8 6,119,555 7.9 5,396,022 7.0 5,006,736 7.4 5,519,494 7.4 4,515,614 6.5 2,976,287¢ 7.2 5,371,429 1% 
No. 3 (Barley).... 3,342,040 5.0 3,073,684 4.0 5,024,864 6.5 3,503,375 5.2 3,946,317 5.7 3,164,718 4.6 2,841,875 6.9 5,117,585 7.0 
Boilerseme. cen 1,394,876 2.1 1,689,075 2.2 1,675,189 Zee 554,663 0.8 812,363 1.2 278,196 0.4 2/1551 (Oa 170,240 0.2 
Otherfarsen.. 2a 343,891 0.5 928,655 1.5 1,358,002 1.8 745,720 =1.1 722,411 1.1 330,448 0.5 758,705. 178 718,972 1.0 
Total.......... 67,501,363 100.0 77,490,043 100.0 76,721,157 100.0 67,972,295 100.0 68,610,763 100.0 69,554,563 100.0 0 41,073,838 100.0 73,427,712 100.0 


* Includes 579,898 tons of range coal in 1922 and 2,328,843 tons in 1923. 
+ Includes 581,557 tons of bird’s-eye reported by 11 operators. 


{ Includes quantity reported as culm, buckwheat No. 4, buckwheat No. 5, screenings and mine—run in 1917; also settlings, slit, dirt and slush in 1918 and sub- 


equent years. 








show that an apparently permanent market that will 
absorb approximately 720,000 gross tons a year has 
been found. In the years that shipments have exceeded 
that figure by any large tonnage, the increase has been 
due to extraordinary demands for bituminous coal which 
have thrown the surplus business to the steam sizes of 
anthracite. 

The fact, however, that shipments of this group of 
miscellaneous small sizes jumped from 348,891 gross 
tons in 1916 to 928,655 tons in 1917 and, except in 
1921, have not fallen below 718,972 tons suggest per- 
suasively that there is a real field for that part of the 
anthracite output. On the other hand, the small per- 
centage of the total shipments which these sizes make 
up and the extremely low prices at which they are sold 
offer no incentive for a vigorous campaign to develop 
new markets. Mine consumption of any excess produc- 
tion appears to be the best safety valve. 

Anthracite distributors frankly confess that they are 
faced with a serious problem in the sale of pea and 
No. 1 buckwheat. Heavy accumulations of the first- 
named size at mine, intermediate and terminal storage 
yards and the course of prices in competition selling 
of No. 1 buckwheat sharpen their vision of what must 
be accomplished. They are helped, not hampered, by 
tradition, for the history of the anthracite industry 
has been a record of successful struggles to find a mar- 
ket for the coal that once went to the culm pile. Recog- 
nition of the bigger problems of selling the industry 
as a whole, involving as it does the intangibles of 





Nearing the End of a Long Journey 


The coal completing its travel through an anthracite breaker. 
It has already finished its tortuous travel through crushers, over 
screens, down spiral chutes and is shown passing from the jigs 


to the loading bin : 
o the g bins. @ 


psychology as well as the tangibles. of tonnage, has 
been less general. 

This is not surprising. A trade condition in ahich a 
product is habitually bought rather than sold is hardly 
conducive to the development of a keen merchandising 
sense and the formulation of broad merchandising poli- 
cies. That, unfortunately for the hard coal business, 
has been the condition governing the movement of the 
bulk of the domestic sizes for nearly a quarter of a 
century. During the greater part of that period, the 
industry as a whole from producer to retailer has been 
nothing but an assemblage of order-takers. Retail ex- 
pansion, outside of the increased business naturally 
flowing from a normal growth in population, has been 
the result of a shifting of patronage. The increase in 
domestic tonnage since 1900 has been Nature’s gift— 
not the product of superior salesmanship. 


PAST CONDITIONS INFLUENCE PRESENT 


The irony in the development of the present un- 
healthy state lies in the fact that it is the outgrowth 
of prolonged efforts upon the part of the major pro- 
ducers to correct conditions no less unsound. The move-. 
ment which reached its climax in 1899-1901 with the 
acquisition of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and its affili- 
ated railroad lines for the Erie R.R. and the revitaliza- 
tion of the old Temple Iron Co. to swallow up the 
dangerous rivalry of the Simpson & Watkins collieries 
is still a matter of common knowledge. What has been 
forgotten by many, however, is that that movement 
initiated by the railroad-coal companies was an attempt 
to end a history in hard coal which paralleled the his- 
tory of the bituminous coal trade in recent years, with. 
its upsets, its recurring periods of prosperity, its un-| 
warranted expansion in new mine development and a 
depression that was inevitable whenever the new ton- 
nage was thrown upon the market. These facts are 
mentioned, not to satisfy a ghoulish desire to exhume. 
moldy trade skeletons, but because the background of 
which they are so much a part has been an importan 
factor in creating the merchandising problems of today. 

The fundamental thought motivating the long cam- 
paign prior to 1901 was that the anthracite busin 
could be put upon a permanently profitable. basis “4 
after production has been adjusted to demand. Begin- 
ning as far back as 1868, these campaigners and their 
successors preached the doctrine that the peak of an- 
thracite production was just around the corner, for 4 
the earlier days the prophets of exhaustion could n 
imagine a demand which would absorb 80 or 90 million 
net tons of coal in any one year. On the other hand 
those who have followed have selected as their text the 
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inability of the production facilities of the mines to 
support any marked increase in consumer requirements, 
with the result that, until quite recently, the idea that 
‘the domestic market would gobble up every pound of 
coal that the collieries could offer for shipment perme- 
ated the industry. 

As indicated in a preceding paragraph, superficially 
‘the idea seemed sound. During the ll-year period, 
1890- 1900, in which the community-of-interests plan 
(aeons the railroad-coal companies was moving toward 
‘its goal, the anthracite mines operated 182 working days 
per year or 59.09 per cent of the theoretical full-time 
year. The yearly average fluctuated between 150 days 
dn 1897 and 203 days in 1891. The second 11-year 
period, 1901-1912,*—the time during which concen- 
‘trated control was so effective that in 1907 the railroad- 
‘coal companies through their own production, tonnage 
controlled by perpetual contracts and short-term pur- 
‘chases handled 91.3 per cent of the output—the average 
working time was 205 days or 66.56 per cent of the 
theoretical full-time year. The yearly averages ranged 
from 116 days in 1902 to 246 days in 1911. 

The grip which the railroad-coal companies acquired 
upon independent tonnage was broken by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court late in 1912 when 
it ordered the dissolution of the Temple combination 
and perpetually enjoined the further execution of the 
65 per cent tidewater contracts which had tied up a 
large part of the tonnage not mined by the rail-coal 
zompanies. The last of the 65-per cent contracts was 
abrogated in 1916. But this judicial decree directing 
|2 reversion to basic conditions which had in the past 
proved so disastrous to the major producers is not re- 
| lected in the figures for the third period under review. 












| 908 omitted because complete data for that year is not avail- 
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During that period, 1913-23, the average number of 
working days rose to 254, or 82.47 per cent of the 
theoretical full-time year. The yearly averages ranged 
from 151 days in 1922 to 293 days in 1918. 

Tonnage naturally responded to the increased work- 
ing time. It was further augmented by an increase 
in the total number of employees. The latter figure 
was highest in 1914. During the first 11 years (1890- 
1900) the average annual shipments were 42,676,103 
gross tons. During the second period the average rose 
to 59,446,807 gross tons. During the third period 
(1913-23) the average was 68,064,851 gross tons. 


FIGURES Do Not TELL ALL 


At first blush there is nothing in these figures to 
cauSe any great ado over the merchandising of anthra- 
cite. Taken at their face value the statistics quoted 
indicate a steady, healthy growth. It is in what the 
figures do not reveal that encouragement to insomnia 
may be found. For example, the average number of 
days worked, compared with the averages reported for 
the bituminous coal mines of the country, gives sub- 
stance to the claim that hard-coal production has been 
stabilized. To a large extent that is true, but stabiliza- 
tion has not traveled as far as the public generally 
believes. Normal working time at the collieries of the 
bigger companies exceeds the average, leaving a group 
of smaller operations that can run only intermittently 
under existing trade conditions. In part this inter- 
mittent operation is chargeable to the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the marketing of the steam sizes of anthracite 
in competition with bituminous coal and fuel oil, but 
it is also obvious that the current domestic market is 
not clamoring too loudly for additional tonnages of 
anthracite. 

Another factor that must be considered in any study 



























| Table II—State Distribution of Anthracite Shipments* 
(Excluding Hudson Coal Co. tonnage) 

| Coal Year Coal Year Coal Year Coal Year Coal Year Coal Year 
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of these figures is the distribtuion of the tonnage. 
The percentage of increase in shipments during the 
second period over the average for the first was more 
-than double the percentage increase in population in 
the United States in 1910 as compared with 1900. The 
percentage of increase in the third period over the 
second was less than four-tenths of one per cent under 
the percentage increase in population in 1920 as com- 
pared with 1910. The population increase for the coun- 
try was 14.9 per cent: domestic anthracite coal 
shipments increased over 14.5 per cent. The changes 
in the distribution of coal tonnage during that decade, 
however, was not in keeping with the sectional increases 
in population. 


SMALLER AREA OF DISTRIBUTION 


In spite of the large increase in the tonnage of coal 
shipped since 1901, there has been a gradual contraction 
in the area of distribution. It was not so many years 
ago that Colorado householders in reasonably comfort- 
able circumstances burned Pennsylvania hard coal in 
their domestic heating plants. In the year ended 
March 31, 1922, excluding possible sales by agents of 
the Hudson Coal Co., only 44 tons were shipped to that 
state. Before the big strike of 1902 there were thou- 
sands of Chicago householders far from the millionaire 
class who would have nothing in their cellars but an- 
thracite: soft coal was only for the ‘“‘poor’—with a 
scornful emphasis upon the characterization of poverty. 
Today many of their sons and daughters are using 
semi-bituminous and even high volatile bituminous 
coals or coke. 

Illinois domestic consumers now burn four to five 
tons of bituminous coal for every ton of anthracite 
used. In Indiana and Ohio the ratio against hard coal 
is still greater. Even Pennsylvania is increasing its 
consumption of bituminous coal for domestic heating. 
Pittsburgh, ninth in population among American cities, 
used only 8,526 gross tons of hard coal for domestic 
purposes in the year ended March 31, 1922—a total ex- 
ceeded by many New York suburban communities the 
names of which are little known outside the metropoli- 
tan area and closely adjoining territory. When the 
study is extended to states farther west the compari- 
sons become still more unfavorable to anthracite. The 
only exceptions are some of the states tributary to the 
docks on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. Changes 
in anthracite distribution currents do not, as a rule, 
come swiftly; yet, in seven years the competitive forces 
working for contraction have been such that the per- 













A Main Haulage 
Way Near Shaft 


Empty is traveling 
by an elevated 
road back Jto~ fa 
gathering sidetrack. 
This scene, which 
is in a mine in the 
anthracite field, 
gives a good idea 
of the quantity of 
solid masonry work 
needed to give per- 
manence to under- 
ground construc- 
tion. 
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centage of shipments to the three Middle Atlantic states 
has increased from 68.2 to 70.4 per cent of the total 
movement. 

This loss in business, both actual and potential, was 
not invited by the anthracite heads. West of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the increased transportation charges 
added to the higher cost of coal at the mines have 
undoubtedly encouraged the buying of fuel nearer the 
source of consumption. In the East North Central 
States, the strike of 1902 and the war-time quota sys- 
tem have probably played a bigger part in curtailing 
the market than the price itself. The strike compelled 
many consumers to make the acquaintance of substi- 
tute fuels. Though many were disgruntled and rushed 
back to anthracite with renewed appreciation of its 
virtues, there were many others who learned the knack 
of successfully burning other coals and refuse to return 
to the anthracite fold. This same situation was re- 
peated in 1922 although the loss in customers was less 
marked, because the majority of the producers of com- 
petition fuels who were given the chance to break into 
the biggest anthracite consuming territory were not 
alive to their opportunities. 


WAY OPENED TO COMPETITION 


Whether a more vigorous sales policy would have 
enabled the anthracite producers to make a 100-per cent 
recovery of the tonnage lost by strikes and war-time 
interference with normal distribution need not be dis- 
cussed. The probabilities, however, are in the negative. 
Whether, if such a recovery had been possible, the 
machinery of production could have been geared up to 
take care of the normal and natural expansion is a 
question that now has only an academic interest. The 
point to be emphasized is this: Having elected, either 
voluntarily or through the force of circumstances 
beyond their control, to concentrate upon a more limited 
area of distribution, the producers are now more vulner- 
able to competition. | 

If that competition grows strong enough to make seri- 
ous inroads upon the markets in the Middle Atlantic 
and the New England States, the anthracite producers 
can entertain little hope of diverting any substantially 
increased tonnage to the more distant markets in which 
competition already has them checkmated. With condi- 
tions as they are there seems to be no escape from 
that conclusion. And because there is no escape, the 


industry must take stock of its assets and liabilities as 
a basis for determining what its merchandising pro 
gram must cover. 





Loading 


} And Loads Coal 


means it is necessary to keep the machine employed 
for this purpose operating steadily. This cannot be 
,accomplished unless the coal is withdrawn from the 
-machine as soon as it is loaded. The best way to do this 
\is by the use of conveyors. If the loader works in 
| several different rooms during a shift, it is not econom- 
ical to provide a conveyor for every room because each 
would be in use only a small part of the time. Suppose 
for instance, that the machine is capable of loading out 
five places per shift; five conveyors would be required 
|each working only one-fifth of the time. 

This would entail too big an investment for the work 
accomplished. In order to keep the cost of the con- 
veyors down to a reasonable figure, the loader should 
| stay in one place and load out five cuts per shift, instead 
/of loading out five different places. But, this cannot 
‘be done with an ordinary loading machine, because it 
‘would be in the way of the undercutter, and, further- 
‘more would have to lie idle while the cutting machine 
jwas working. The logical thing to do would be to com- 
)bine the cutting and loading machines into one device. 
Such a machine could be kept busy in one place through- 
‘out an entire shift and one shift after another. 

The Jeffrey 43-A Shortwaloader is such a machine; 
vit undercuts the coal in exactly the same manner, as a 
shortwall machine, yet it will cut a place in a much 
/ shorter time. The reason for this is that it is already 
at the face, and no time is lost in loading or unloading 
‘from the truck, neither is any time consumed in its 
\transportation from place to place. 

| When undercutting, no slack has to be shoveled, as 
‘the machine loads out its own bug dust. It leaves a 
Jcleaner kerf than any other machine because the slack is 


s 


‘taken away promptly and the chain does not drag it 


L: ORDER to load coal economically by mechAniens 
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Undercutting 


| Undercuts Face and Loads Out Bug Dust — After Shooting 
i Loads Out Loose Coal—Conveyors Take Coal from Machine 
And Enable It to Work in a Single Place Shift After Shift 


By N. D. Levin 


ik Chief Engineer, The Jeffrey Co., 
hi Columbus, Ohio 


back into the kerf. This feature is a decided advantage, 
for it makes the coal shoot better. 

While the undercut is being made, holes are drilled 
and preparations made for shooting the place as soon 
as the cut is finished. Proper ventilation must be 
provided to carry away the smoke promptly so that in 
a few minutes the machine may be sumped into the 
coal that has been shot down. It is then moved across 
the face, loading out the coal as it travels. 


MACHINE WORKS STEADILY 


It will be noted that this machine works more con- 
tinuously than those that are moved from place to place. 
In fact it operates all the time except while coal is 
being shot unless there is slate to handle. Even this 
can be loaded into cars or gobbed by the machine. 
Certain other work is unavoidable, no matter what kind 
of machinery is used. 

The illustration on the right in the headpiece shows 
the machine as it is arranged when engaged in 
undercutting. To the left may be seen the two loading 
bars which are folded back like the blades in a jack- 
knife. To the right appears the main conveyor that 
picks up the coal from the floor when the machine is 
used as a loader. This conveyor also loads out the bug 
dust when undercutting is in progress. 

The two loading bars may be swung into place over 
the lower one. They are used only while loading. They 
actually dig the coal. It is not necessary to shoot the 
coal heavily as the machine with the three bars in 
operation can be sumped into standing coal and will 
pull it down onto the conveyor, or in front of it, so that 
it is picked up as the machine is fed sideways. 

Fig. 2 shows how the coal is moved up the main 
conveyor. A rear conveyor is provided that can be 
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Fig. 1—Used Like Ordinary Shortwall Machine 


With rooms up to 25 ft. or even 30 ft. wide, the loader 
can be used just like a standard shortwall cutter. It 
loads as will be seen directly into a sectional conveyor. 


swung to an angle with the rest of the machine. The 
end of this conveyor is anchored over the sectional 
conveyor that carries the coal away, in such a manner 
that it requires no attention. Thus the machine can be 
pulled along the face of a room, yet the rear conveyor 
will always discharge into the other conveyor irrespec- 
tive of the location of the machine proper. 


AUXILIARY CONVEYOR EASILY HANDLED 


In entries and rooms up to 25 or even 30 ft. in width 
this loader is used like an ordinary shortwall machine, 
yet loads directly into a sectional conveyor (see Fig. 
1). In wide rooms the sectional conveyor is laid along 
a rib as shown in Fig. 3. In this case a small conveyor 
is employed to carry the coal to the sectional conveyor. 
This auxiliary conveyor is built in lengths varying by 
5 ft.; ordinarily a 20-ft. length is sufficient for this 
work. It is made light in weight, so that the men can 
move it around without difficulty. 

Fig. 4 shows this loader drawing a rib. A portable 
conveyor also is used in this kind of work. The sec- 
tional conveyor is shown discharging directly into cars. 
If several loading machines of this type are used in 
adjacent rooms, the sectional conveyors would discharge 
into a common gathering conveyor, as otherwise there 
would be interference in switching cars. 

A loader of this type at work on a face, 200 to 300 ft. 
long, is shown in Fig. 5. The coal is first undercut 
with a short- or longwall machine, shot down, and then 
loaded out with this loader. A sectional conveyor is 


FIG. 2 
Loading Coal 


The two loading 
bars have been 
swung into posi- 
tion, and as _ they 
operate they assist 
the undercutter bar 
in shifting the coal 
onto the conveyor. 


Each of these bars 


will cut the coal 
provided the ma- 
terial being loaded 
resists movement 
but, broken as it is, 
it is merely shifted 
gently by the mo- 
tion of the bits and 
crowded up onto 
the conveyor of 
the machine. 
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laid along the face to carry the coal away. It will be 
noted that in this case the machine is back of: the coal 
and requires no extra space. The sectional,com yor is 
laid as close to the face as practicable; as ayme tter of 
fact, it can act as a sort of barrier when the coal is being 
shot, preventing it from rolling out too far’from the 
face. Some of it may even go directly into the conveyor. 


PLACED AT ANGLE TO FACE 


In Fig. 6 the machine is shown at an angle to the 
face. If used in this manner, some time would be saved 


in setting jacks and handling the machine. The machine 
may be placed at right angles to the face (see Fig. 7), 
but there are few mines where the roof conditions are. 
such that the machine can be used in this manner. 
Different coal fields, and, in many cases, different 
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Fig. 3—With Wide Rooms Cross Conveyor Needed 


_ If rooms are driven over 30 ft. wide, it is necessary to 
install a short length of portable conveyor to feed into 
the sectional conveyor whenever the machine is at the 
far side of the room. 





mines in the same field, have conditions peculiar to 
themselves; the best system of mining, therefore, must 
be determined for each particular operation. In some 
mines it may be found economical to employ several 
systems; a part of the mine may be worked room-and- 
pillar, another portion by slabbing of ribs and in still 
another section some form of longwall operation may be 
the most practicable. 
with equal advantage anywhere in such a mine. 

No matter what system of mining is followed, the 





The Shortwaloader can be used _ 
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Fig. 4—Arrangement Where Rib Is to Be Drawn 


The portable conveyor makes it easy to withdraw 
even a wide pillar. Here the loader is shown working 
with the protection of a stump at the end of the pillar. 
The portable conveyor is in 5-ft. lengths. 





machine should stay at the same working face shift 
after shift, until it is worked out. A conveyor must be 
provided to carry the coal away from the machine. If 
the loader is employed in a room that yields 30 tons for 
-each undercut of the face, a trip of cars holding this 
much coal should be provided and moved slowly past the 
discharge end of the conveyor, thus allowing the 
machine to load the place out without stopping. It is 
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Fig. 5—Machine Loader Working on a Long Face 


With a long face 400 or 500 ft. in length the sectional 
conveyor and loader can be put parallel to the face, and 
the loader can be made to load into the conveyor. 






not practicable with this machine to bring cars into a 
room and load them one at a time. 

When loading on a longwall face, the machine should 
discharge into a conveyor. In such a case, a constant 
supply of cars must be available at the discharge end 
of the conveyor throughout the entire shift. Conveyors 
used in connection with this loader not only allow the 
‘machine to work steadily all day, but reduce the cost of 
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Fig. 6—Machine Set at Angle to Long Face 


With this arrangement the loader is handled more 
easily, the jacks not requiring such frequent setting. 
However, the roof must be stronger than is necessary 
when the machine is set parallel to the face. 
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Fig. 7—Machine Set at Right Angle to Face 


Few roofs are strong enough to place the machine, as 
is shown here, at right angles to the face, just as one 
would set it in loading out where there is a room because 
of more pillar protection. 
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gathering and track laying, and where several loaders 
of this type are employed a conveyor system will make 
it possible to obtain a large output from a small 
territory. 

Conveyors used with machines of this kind, whether 
they are employed in driving entries or in working 
rooms, must be constructed in such a manner that a 
section can be added in the shortest possible time. This 
should be done after the undercut is finished, and while 
the machine is being pulled back to the right-hand rib. 
A suitable conveyor for use in connection with the 
Shortwaloader is built by the same manufacturer. 
This conveyor can be extended in a shorter time than 
the ordinary track could be advanced. 


Methane as Likely as Natural Gas to Be 
Ignited by Exposed Filament 


Tests recently have been conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines on the ignition hazard of exposing heated 
filaments of electric mine-lamp bulbs in a explosive 
mixture of methane and air. This investigation was 
undertaken in order to settle a question that had arisen 
in connection with the safety of miners’ electric lamps. 

For several years, in view of former studies made 
by the Bureau and reported in Bulletin 52, the fact that 
the heated filaments of even low voltage, low candle- 
power bulbs constitute a danger, was generally accepted 
by the Bureau’s engineers. These early tests, as well 
as subsequent trials, were conducted with Pittsburgh 
natural gas as the testing medium. 

In nearly all coal mines the explosive gas found is 
methane. This gas is known to be somewhat less 
sensitive to ignition than natural gas which contains, 
in addition to methane, one or more of the higher hydro- 


carbons. Therefore, the question. naturally arose 
whether heated filaments, which regularly ignited 
natural gas, would also ignite methane. If not, then 


perhaps the Bureau had taken unnecessary precautions 
in requiring all permissible electric lamps designed for 
use in mines to be equipped with a safety device. 

The present study, conducted by R. D. Leitch, A. B. 
Hooker, and W. P. Yant, conclusively settles this ques- 
tion. Bulbs that had previously proved dangerous 
when unprotected in natural gas atmospheres were 
used in the investigation, and methane was substituted 
for natural gas as the testing medium; also a few check 
tests were made using natural gas. 

Three types of mine-lamp bulbs were tested—namely, 
BM-19, 2-volt, 0.7 to 0.9-ampere bulbs; BM-18, 23-volt, 
1.1-ampere bulbs; and BM-17, 4-volt, 0.5-ampere bulbs. 
The methane used was prepared by liquefaction and 
fractional distillation of natural gas at approximately 
—162 deg. C. The natural gas used was that which is 
supplied to the city of Pittsburgh. 

The results of the tests in both methane and natural 
gas are summarized in the following table. 


—Tests in Methane— Tests in Natural Gas 


0. O No. of o. of No. of 
Type of Bulbs Tests Made Ignitions Tests Made Ignitions 
180) AY Ree ee te Deol, ash: 11 None 3 None 
IBIVMSIOD AY ae tec Rene eee 16 9 2 
Vis SG oe aoe, pee heme eee 21 12 9 5 
EME CZOR Ss 2 Se ee ee ee 7 7 6 6 


a, bulbs energized at voltages below normal; 6, bulbs energized at normal 
voltages; c, bulbs energized at normal and slightly above normal voltage. 


This table shows that practically the same results are 
obtained with methane and natural gas, and that any 
difference in sensitiveness to ignition between these two 
gases cannot be shown within the accuracy of tests of 
this nature. 
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Newcastle Mine Operated on Retreating System 


Takes Five Years to Make Level Ready forthe Extraction of Coal— 
Crosscuts Driven in Gangways 300 Ft. Apart, Ventilation Being 
Provided by Blowers and Air Boxes—Blackdamp Kept on Tap 


By S. H. 


Ash 


Superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 


Carbonado, 


N KING COUNTY, Washington, 22 miles by rail 
| from Seattle on the Pacific Coast R.R. is located the 

Newcastle mine. At present, its output is about 9090 
tons of coal per 8-hr. shift, 300 men being employed. 
Five workable seams are present on the property, 
which is distributed over three sections. The seams 
have an average dip of 40 deg. and are separated by the 
usual shales and sandstones. The coal beds worked are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The geology of this area has been fully described 
by George Watkin Evans in an article entitled “The 
Coal Fields of King County,” which appeared in the 
Washington Geological Survey Bulletin No. 3. The 
coal mined is sub-bituminous and finds its principal 
market in the Puget Sound cities and nearby regions. 

As the principal operations in the Newcastle mine 
are confined to the Muldoon seam and, to a lesser extent, 
the No. 4 seam and as the methods of mining are 
identical in both, the description of the Muldoon work- 
ings will apply to those in No. 4 seam. Sections of 
these two coal beds are shown in Fig. 6. 

The character of the walls and the coal of the Mul- 
doon and No. 4 seams are such that breasts varying 
in width from 15 to 70 ft., can be mined to advantage 
with a lift from 400 to 800 ft. on the water level. 

Experience has demonstrated that this mine cannot, 
under present conditions, be economically worked min- 
ing the coal on the pitch by the advancing method, for 
the walls, although excellent so long as only the gang- 
ways and counter gangways are driven, become very 

Final part of article entitled, “System of Coal Mining in 
Western Washington” presented at the winter meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, held 
Feb. 16-19 in New York City. The three previous installments 


appeared Feb. 26, March 19 and March 26 on pp. 325-328, 425-430 
and 465-470, respectively. 


Wash. 


bad and the gangways are squeezed and expensive 
to maintain if kept open for a long time. The coal in 
the gangways and counter stumps becomes crushed to 
such an extent as to be too fine to be profitably mined; 
the worked-out areas are apt to fire, due to spontane- 
ous combustion, and the amount of blackdamp evolved 
and the difficulties encountered in keeping the airways 
open make ventilation expensive. 

For these reasons, this mine has been worked on 
the retreating system. The lateral extent of the mine 
workings on the 4th level was 8,000 ft. from the slope 
on the east, and 4,500 ft. on the west side. The mine 
has been worked to the 4th level from the present 
slope, which is about 1,760 ft. long and dips about 40 
deg. (see Figs. 1 and 2). The first level worked was 
driven at water level. It takes about five years to make 
preparations for a retreat, namely, to sink the slope one 
level, a distance of 500 ft., to complete the main air- 
ways, to drive the gangways and counter gangways 
to the boundary’ and to prepare the new level for 
retreating operations. Taking all things into consid- — 
eration, the gangways are advanced at the rate of about 
2,000 ft. per year. No deviation is made from the 
ordinary method of gangway and counter-gangway 
driving already discussed in previous articles in this 
series, with the exception that chutes are not opened 
except at 300-ft. intervals, these being driven to the 
counter gangway only and used for ventilation and as 
dump chutes for the disposal of the coal from the 
counter gangway. By this procedure, but few stoppings 
are required and as little air as possible is lost in venti- 
lating the inside end of the workings. 

While developing ahead of the last dump chute, the 
gangway is ventilated by electrically driven booster 
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fans and air boxes. The dump chutes are so spaced 
that they can be used later for regular chutes. 

It has been found that on this dip a 70-ft. pillar 

can be worked, 35 ft. on each side, from 20-ft. breasts. 
‘The breasts are therefore opened on 90-ft. centers, 
‘except where an old dump chute is utilized, in which 
case the pillar is proportioned to suit the conditions. 
The system of working is shown in Fig. 3. 
As shown in that illustration, the first breast is 
‘driven at or near the face of the gangway, although 
it is preferable to have the gangway extended far 
enough beyond the last chute to provide room for sev- 
eral cars to be loaded at that point. Breast 2 is also 
started and the relative positions of the breasts 
advancing up the pitch are shown by breasts 4 to 10, 
breast 4 having reached its limit, which is from 50 
to 75 ft. from the low rib of the old gangway above. 
The chain pillar is varied in pitch length according 
to the dip of the seam, the tendency of the coal to run, 
the nearness of the workings to the face of the old 
gangway, and the quantity of water which is running 
out of that gangway and would have to be pumped if 
the pillar did not remain waterproof. The two prin- 
cipal reasons, in their order of importance, for leaving 
this chain pillar are to confine as much water as 
possible on the level above and to serve as a barrier 
for the blackdamp in the old workings. 

A level is always sealed off near the main airway 


and slope, so as to confine the blackdamp to the sealed- 

“off areas. Advantage is taken of this accumulation of 
blackdamp by placing pipes, with valves and hose 
attachment, at these stoppings so that, in case of a fire, 
the blackdamp, which in most instances is under 
greater pressure than that of the mine atmosphere, can 
be made to flow effectively through pipes to any desired 
part of the mine. Thus the workings near the stop- 
pings can readily be flooded with this inert gas. 


BRATTICE SEPARATES 5-F'T. MANWAY 


Breasts are driven 10 ft. wide to a point about 10 ft. 
from the second crosscut, where they are widened to 
20 ft. The manway, which is provided with a ladder, 
also serves as a passage for air, timber, compressed 
air and water pipes. This manway is made about 5 
ft. wide and is separated from the coal side of the 
breast by a board brattice. To prevent breakage and 
aid ventilation the coal side of the “chute” is kept 
full of loose coal. that is worked full, up to the top 
crosscut outby. As no traveling is done in this system, 
except through the open crosscut at the top and the 
bottom counter gangway, only one battery or bulkhead, 
is ordinarily used; this is placed at the counter gang- 
way, as shown in breast 3: 

However, unless the chute can be kept full, it is 
advisable to have bulkheads above the counter gang- 
way at every crosscut to eliminate the breakage of the 
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Fig. 1—Newcastle Mine Showing Mine Levels in Coal and in Rock, Also Slopes and Airways 


The coal p 
sea level, t 
It will be noted how 


itches about 40 deg., or 84 per cent, so that, whereas the elevatio 
1 i he 5th leat of No. 4 seam, where it leaves the slope, is 523 ft. below the level of the sea. 
far a level is driven before it is regarded as ready for retreat. 


n of the top of one slope is 659 ft. above 
On the 


east side the lateral extent of the mine workings, as measured from the slope was 


on the 4th level, 8,000 ft. 


The distance was 4,500 ft. on the west side. 
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Fig. 2—(a) Transverse Section of Strata on Line A B and (b) Same on Line C D of Fig. 1 
It will be noted that the measures all pitch with remarkable regularity, all parts of all seams dipping at the same 


angle to the vertical. 


The Muldoon though the lowest seam worked is not mined to any profounder 


depth than Nos. 3 and 4 which are higher measures geologically. 


coal. If there is enough coal to keep the entire coal-side 
full it is easy to remove the bulkhead boards holding 
back the coal and to replace them if necessary. The 
main objection to having too many bulkheads is the 
time lost as the result of large chunks, timber, etc., 
becoming lodged at the bulkheads when running the 
coal. Wings placed at each crosscut deflect any loose 
coal from the manway side to the coal side of the 
breast, a small opening in the brattice being left for 
the passage of the coal. 


SHEET IRON IN ANGLE CHUTES 


Above the second crosscut, and sometimes above the 
counter gangway, all crosscuts are driven on an angle 
across the pitch, half way from each side of the block. 
These are driven as angle chutes 10 ft. wide on a pitch 
sufficient for the coal to run, generally using sheet iron. 
They serve not only the usual functions of a crosscut 
but as wings or coal chutes when drawing the pillars, 
for which purpose an ordinary crosscut is worthless. 

If such an opening, called a wing, is driven at the 
time a pillar is being removed, the drawing of the 
pillars is slowed down materially. They are longer and 
cost more to drive than a level crosscut, but the cost 
of a wing and a level crosscut more than offsets this 
additional first cost. The only reason for driving 
the second crosscut level is to get a hole through for 
ventilating as rapidly as possible, so as to afford stor- 
age room for coal, which otherwise could not be 
provided. 

Between breasts 4 and 5 is noted that piece of the 
pillar known as the “top, or sixth block.” As soon as 
breasts 1 and 2 are finished the top block between 
them is removed, half being taken from each side, the 
coal running down the angle crosscut into the breast. 

The first thing to do before starting a pillar is to 
build a battery as is shown in breast 4. On this dip, 
the batteries are made of heavy posts set from 3 to 5 
ft. apart across the breast, a lagging of props being 
placed above them. Some of the lagging is left off as 
long as coal is being run from above the battery, which 
would be the case with the lower battery at the 5th 
crosscut in breast 4. If a cave is likely to occur, all the 
lagging can be put in place. Before a battery is left, 
it is banked with coal on the high side, which serves 
as a cushion against which the caved material can 
land. The battery protects the pillarmen from the 
danger of being shut off by a cave; in addition, 
the small block X is used. This piece of coal is left 


in, and when the squeeze comes upon it, it crushes and 
runs against the battery, thus serving as a cushion; 
or it is blasted out for the same purpose before the 
battery is left. The pillar is then breasted as shown 
in the third block between breasts 2 and 38, and the 
top block between breasts 4 and 5, but before it is 
advanced to any extent, an opening is made to the 
breast for ventilation. 

Whenever possible, the operations are carried on 
simultaneously from both sides of the block; if not, 
the procedure shown in the third block between breasts 
2 and 3 is followed. A small pillar of coal, Y, in breast 
2, is left to hold back any cave that may occur in 
the breast and as a support for the roof. This may or 
may not be recovered, depending on the state of affairs 
existing in the old breast. The pillar face advances as 
a breast, shown in the top block between breasts 4 
and 5 and the fourth block between breasts 2 and 3. 

The custom here, and throughout the district, is to 
call a working place a “chute, breast, or room” as long 
as the face is advancing, is to be advanced, or is stand- 
ing idle with the pillars still in. As soon as work com- — 
mences on the removal of the coal between chutes the 
working place is called a “pillar”; and breasts 1 to 4 
would be known as pillar 1, pillar, 2, etc. The pillar 
drawings retreat toward the gangway and the work- 
ings proceed outby. 


EXTRACTING GANGWAY STUMPS 


The gangway stumps are extracted as soon as block — 
1 is removed. The method used is to breast up the 
entire stump. This is done by carrying a face up the 
pitch from the gangway to the counter gangway the — 
entire width of the stump, or 70 ft., the coal being — 
loaded into mine cars through chute spouts placed a dis- — 
tance apart equal to that between the centers of two 
cars placed bumper to bumper. In this way storage — 
for coal is provided in the stump area, several cars — 
can be quickly loaded, and the stump removed with — 
maximum speed. | 

In Fig. 4 is shown a section of the mine. The map q 
indicates the progress made in an area selected for — 
the reason that it shows a condition contrary to that — 
desired. In this section, the mine was worked inby 
and not on the retreat, because there was an unusual — 
demand for coal and the gangway had not reached its . 
limit. The mine of which these workings were a part 
was closed down for four months, during which inter- 
val the pitch workings caved tight although timbered 
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Table 1—Average Number of Square Feet Cut By Mining 
Machine, Muldoon and No. 4 Seam 


Based on 8-hr. shift 


; / Area Cut Area Cut 
Width, Ft. Daily Sq.Ft. Sq.Ft., per Man-Day 
Breasts 
40 120 (3 men) 40 
20 100 (2 men) 50 
Chutes and Angle Crosscuts 
10 60 (2 men) 7°30 


When using the machines a breast, 15 ft. wide is inadvisible, as it is too wide 
for a bad roof and too narrow for a good one. These averages include time taken 
up in the working place for timber packing, setting timber, chute building and 
A other work necessary in the place. The results obtained when timber packers 
“were used were much less. 











with four-piece sets of 8 by 8-in. timbers, the collar 
‘being 10 ft. long and supported by three posts, placed 
about 6 ft. apart on the pitch, lagged between, and 
-ecollars end to end across the breasts. The counter 
gangway was reopened and kept open with great diffi- 
culty, and the gangway has had to be retimbered several 
‘times. .These conditions on the gangway prove that this 
seam of coal cannot be worked advancing along a gang- 


~ way of normal length even if large pillars are left in and 


only the breasts worked. The pillars left in became so 
_badly crushed that the coal could not be profitably mined. 

Unless the roof is exceptionally good and likely to 
remain so, the gangways are timbered with three-piece 


' sets spaced 74 ft. between notches at the collar, 7 ft. in 


the clear above the rail to the underside of the collar, 

-and 11 ft. in the clear between the legs at the rail. 
Where the roof is good, single-stick timbering is used 

-on the pitch. The general practice is to use sawed 


'-timber of not less than 7x7-in. cross-section, and to 


) 


place cap pieces over each prop. If the roof is bad, 


_- four-piece sets are used as already has been described. 


MINERS CARRY TIMBER 


All timber used on the pitch is carried by the miners. 
"There are distinct advantages in having this work done 
by the miners when the latter are working on the 
contract system, as at this mine. Then each working 


~place gets its proper supply of timber as needed; there 
_are no timber packers; there are no delays on the pitch 


-due to the passing of timbers; there is no obstruction 
of crosscuts due-to timber being stored in them; and 








FIG. 3 
Pillar Drawing 


A gangway and 
counter gangway 
have been driven 
from the slope, 
which is not shown 
but is to the right 
of the illustration. 
This gangway ends 
as at the left edge 
of the drawing. 
Not till that point 
was reached was 
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Chain Pillar 






Battery post 


the winning of coal 
seriously begun. 
When the end of 











the road is at- 
tained, or at little 
before, chutes are 
driven up from the 
gangeway and 
breasts started. As 
these reach their 
limit the pillars are 
brought back, be- 
ing worked on both 
sides. 
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a more accurate record of the timber used and its 
distribution is possible. 

During the shift in which no coal is transported 
all the timber used by the miners is placed on the gang- 
way in front of each breast, and before going up the 
pitch the miners remove most of it, placing it above 
the trapdoors in the chute. The miners file their 
orders for the timber needed in each working place 
with the district fireboss, who in turn delivers it to the 
timber-distribution supervisor, who sees that the order 
is filled. The successful way of handling this system is 
to make it a part of the contract with the miner, who is 
paid for packing the timber and putting it in place, but 
receives no payment for timber unless he erects it. 

All mining is done on the contract system, both 
cutting machines and coal picks being used. As the coal 
works freely when the roof pressure is brought into 
play, it is not necessary to undercut or shear the coal 
in the pillar workings with machines, except when 
driving pillar wings, removing the top block or starting 
the pillar face in the block. The machines are not 
used in driving ordinary crosscuts and counter 
gangways, where the shooting is done on the solid and 








Table 2—Average Number of Square Feet Cut By Mining 
Machines, Muldoon Seam 


When not timbered with sets; 8-hr, shift. 


Area Cut Area Cut 
Width, Ft. - Daily Sq.Ft. Sq.Ft. per Man-Day 

Breasts 

40 240 (3 men) 80 
20 160 (2 men) 80 
15 130 (2 men) 65 
Chutes 

10 100 (2 men) 50 


The averages include time taken up for chute building, timbering, timber 
packing and all other necessary work. 








tri 


where insufficient room is provided to use a machine 
to advantage. They are used at times in the gangway 
and always in the breasts, chutes, and angle crosscuts. 

Since the introduction of fuel oil and the development 
of hydro-electric power, markets for steam sizes of coals 
of the sub-bituminous rank have been closed, necessi- 
tating the marketing of this coal as a domestic fuel. 
This makes it necessary to produce the larger sizes 
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in greater percentage. As the mines increase in depth, 
this becomes more difficult, and the cost of production 
increases with the depth unless something is done to 
offset the added expense. 

With the substitution of high explosives for black 
powder, with a type of miner not skilled in the use of 
a pick and with more coal produced by solid shooting, 
which does not make large sizes of coal, something had 
to be done to give more lump coal. At the same time 
a larger production was needed. To have improved the 
size of the product by hand cutting would have reduced 
the tonnage. 


MACHINES SHOW PROFIT 


These circumstances have necessitated the extensive 
use of machines for doing the work formerly done by 
skilled miners, namely, mining the coal at the face in- 
stead of shooting off the solid, also doing it at a greater 
rate than is possible for even a skilled pick miner. 
It is a fact that in production alone, with a very keen 
market, even for fine sizes, the use of machines has 
decided the difference between the black and red side of 
the cost sheet of this mine, because of the greater 
progress made. 

The machine used is the Sullivan or Ingersoll “Post 
Puncher.” The method of setting up the machine is 
essentially the same regardless of where it is to operate, 
but its position is a matter of much importance. In 
the Muldoon seam it is advisable to use breasts 20 ft. 
wide, although 40-ft. breasts have been used on the 
upper levels and on the present level in No. 4 seam. 
In a 20-ft. breast, there is plenty of room for two 
miners and not enough for three to work to the best 
advantage. They divide their work in such a way 
that one operates and takes care of the machine, and 
the other packs and sets the timber and assists the 
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Fig. 5—Mining with Post Puncher 


Two sets of the machine are made every time 
the face is cut, the puncher taking radial cuts 
using different lengths of extension bars. ere 
there is danger that the coal will free itself 
and bury the man working the machine, wedges 
are left as at X and Y. 





machine miner in moving the heavy part of the machine. 
They work jointly in all operations to their best advan- 
tage and divide the earnings of the place equally. 

As shown in Fig. 5, the first cut is made from a post 
set from 18 in. to 23 ft. from the face and about 7 ft. 
from the rib of the coal side of the breast, although, 
if the dip of the seam and character of ‘the bed are 
such that the coal is not apt to break out without warn- 


ing, the cuts are started alternately at each rib to avoid, 


as far as possible, the moving of the machine. It is 
good practice to work toward the manway side of the 
breast, and the machine is placed to suit the conditions 
in the place. 
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Despite the size 
of the pillars this 
section of the mine 
caved when it was 
left idle for four 
months, it having 
been worked on the 
advance in order 
to speed develop- 
ment. The roof 
and floor remain 
good as long as 
only gangways and 
counter gangways 
are driven, but 
when the breasts 
are excavated the 
roof and floor give 
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Fig. 6—Cross-Sections of Principal Newcastle Beds 


In the Muldoon seam, the cut is made in the band of 
bone 5% in. thick and 2 ft. from the bottom. In No. 4 
seams the cut is made in the 6 in. band of coal near 
the roof. 


A cut 8 ft. in depth is put in, using different lengths 
of extension bars. One miner operates the machine, 


| swinging it by a worm crank, with one hand, and feed- 


ing the cylinder forward with the other. The cuttings 
fall out of the kerf because of the dip of the seam. 
Time is saved if two posts and sets of blocking are 
available, so that while the machine runner is making 


Long-Face Mining in Thin Tennessee Bed 


Mechanical loading of coal has come to stay. To 


- make this type of operation most effective, however, it 


is necessary that the machine or mechanical device em- © 


ployed shall operate on a face longer than that afforded 
by an ordinary room. The accompanying illustration 
from Electrical Mining shows how the Black Diamond 
Collieries Co. develops its workings in mines Nos. 1 and 
5 near Coal Creek, Tenn., for the operation of Goodman 
entryloaders. 

Cross entries are driven in pairs 40 ft. apart, each 
passage being 10 ft. wide. One serves as an aircourse 
and the other as a haulageway. The distance between 
adjacent aircourses is made 180 ft. and 10 ft. break- 
throughs or, as they are here called, dragways are 
driven between them on 150 ft. centers. The coal to 
be machine loaded is thus split up into blocks each 140 
x 180 ft. The entryloader is set up where the drag- 
way debouches into the haulageway. Where this drag- 
way enters the second or farther aircourse the corners 
of the opening are cut away thus forming a working 
face for the coal cutter and scoop. 


FACES CuT ALTERNATELY 


From the faces thus formed successive cuts are taken 
alternately on approximately a 45-deg. angle with the 
dragway until the cuts approach the aircourse when 
their angularity is gradually increased to approximately 
90 deg. 
about 100 ft. in length on the 45-deg. angle down to 70 
ft. when the cut parallels the aircourse. Alternate 
cutting permits one face to be loaded out while the 
other is being undermined and shot down. 

The coal bed here worked is 40 in. thick and is under- 
cut to a depth of 74 ft. Shot holes are drilled on 8-ft. 
centers and alternate 53 and 6% ft. in depth. All of 
these holes “look” toward the dragway. Top is brushed 
in the haulage roads but not in the other passages or 
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The cuts along the slant faces range from’ 
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the cut the other miner can set the second post. When 
the rib cut is completed the transfer of the machine, 
which weighs about 225 lb., to the other post is quickly 
made, and the second cut put in. 


PRECAUTION IN PLACING Posts 


The machine and posts remain in the breast near 
the face until the breast is completed, as there is no 
shooting of coal to injure the machine nor loading of 
coal to interfere with it. The main precaution to be 
observed is the placing of the post so that the coal will 
not be apt to break out and catch the machine runner. 
Sufficient coal is kept near the face, by means of lag- 
ging above the props, to furnish solid footing for the 
machine runner. If there is likely to be any danger 
of the coal breaking out, the pieces of coal X and Y 
will not be mined; probably they will have to be 
blasted out. 

In mining the Muldoon seam, the cut is made in the 
band of bone about 54 in. thick and 2 ft. from the bot- 
tom (see Fig. 6). In No. 4 seam, the cut is made in 
the 6-in. piece of coal near the roof. The position of 
the swinging gear on the post depends on whether the 
coal is mined near the top or bottom. Little blasting 
is required, for the coal once mined soon works freely 
and can be easily taken down with a pick. If shooting 
is required, the shots are light. 
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How Coal Is Mined in a Tennessee Operation 


This illustrates the modern practice of driving narrow work 
With long distances between centers and then withdrawing the big 
pillars left. Many of the systems now in use call for two classes 
of mechanical loading equipment—one suited to the most re- 
stricted space with tracks and one to operation in large spaces 
without tracks. 


along the faces. The cars used are of two different 
models and heights but this entails no difficulty with 
the loading apparatus. 

The entryloader is kept in the dragway entrance until 
all coal tributary to that dragway has been loaded out. 
Each trip consists of 15 cars. Practically all the coal 
is being recovered by the methods here employed, and 
no trouble is experienced in controlling the roof. It 
is claimed that costs of production have been materially 
lessened by the adoption of this method of mining 
which possesses the further advantages of the elimina- 
tion of yardage and tracks in rooms, a concentration 
of workings, simplification of haulage, and a greater 
speed of production. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Trade Commission Charges Dock Men 
Suppress Competition 


Members of Northwest Association Declared Guilty of Long List 
of Improper Practices—Order Issued Today Requires 
Operators to Cease Illegal Acts 


Washington, D. C., March 31.— The 
Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ 
Association is guilty of a long list of 
improper practices in an effort to re- 
strain and suppress competition in the 
sale of anthracite and bituminous coal 
at wholesale and retail, in the opinion of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Under 
date of April 2 the commission issued 
an order requiring the association to 
cease and desist from the practices 
which it enumerates in great detail, but 
greatest emphasis is placed on the fol- 
lowing acts: Through its secretary 
consolidating and then disseminating 
to members of respondent association 
the information heretofore furnished 
said secretary by respondent companies 
relating to cost of operation of whole- 
sale and retail departments; orders 
received and shipments made, together 
with price received and class of cus- 
tomer ‘sold; contracts entered into; 
accounts past due, equipment of retail 
dealers; violation of anti-diversion 
clause of contracts; sales made to retail 
dealers under contract, and other simi- 
lar or equivalent matters brought to 
the attention of respondent association 
by respondent companies. 


Variety of Methods Used 


The findings recite numerous methods 
used by the respondents to attain their 
purpose of eliminating price competi- 
tion, among which were the following: 
Refusing to grant commissions or con- 
cessions to jobbers, line yard companies 
and other retail dealers; using uniform 
contracts in the sale of coal to large 
consumers containing a clause restrict- 
ing the use of such coal to some par- 
ticular plant and prohibiting its diver- 
sion to other purposes; agreeing at 
formal meetings to a uniform method 
of receiving payment for coal ship- 
ments, and various other methods. It 
also was found that respondents deter- 
mined prices without making due allow- 
ance for difference in the cost of selling 
or transportation, but for the purpose 
of driving Illinois and other all-rail coal 
and the distributors thereof from the 
Twin City market, and to retain such 
market for the respondents. 

The respondent companies named 
are: Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Northwestern Fuel 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; C. Reiss Coal Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Clarkson Coal & 
Dock Co., St. Paul, Minn.; M. A. Hanna 


Coal & Dock Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Car- 
negie Dock & Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Berwind Fuel Co., Chicago, Ill.; North- 
ern Coal & Dock Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh & Ashland 
Coal & Dock Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

In connection with this order atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission frequently 
issues orders which reflect on industry 
in a manner regarded by many as being 
entirely unjustified. So to allow no 
loophole the commission prohibits 
many things which the respondents 
may not have done or long since may 
have ceased to do. The probabilities 
are that the reply of the dock operators 
association will take away much of the 
implied anathema of this order. 


Western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Operators Confer on 
Seale Again at Cleveland 


Ohio and western Pennsylvania op- 
erators went into conference in Cleve- 
land March 27 in a third attempt to 
find relief from the situation brought 
about by the Jacksonville agreement. 

The news that a conference of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio operators had been 
quietly called and was under way in 
Cleveland became known when Wil- 
liam G. Warden, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
admitted over long distance telephone 
at 12.30 p.m., Friday, that he was then 
in the conference room. 

The first and second attempts at a 
conference, understood to aim at nego- 
tiations with the United Mine workers 
for abrogation of the Jacksonville wage 
agreement, resulted in postponements. 

The latest conference is understood 
to be an attempt on the part of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio to get action for 
themselves. 

Mr. Warden spoke as if he expected 
that Indiana and Illinois might yet put 
in an appearance. The Pittsburgh op- 
erator declared that he did not know 
how long the conference would last. 

The root of the matter is the effort 
by operators of the Central Competi- 
tive Field, comprising western Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, to 
overcome the handicap which has forced 
them to close a majority of their mines. 
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Canada to Increase Tax 
On U. S. Coal 


Tariff changes proposed in the 
Dominion Parliament will affect 
principally bituminous coal. Slack 
coal imported from the United 
States was made dutiable at 50c. 
a ton, instead of 14c. as at present. 
Bituminous coal and coal “not 
otherwise provided for” will stand 
at the present duty per ton, British 
preference 35c., intermediate 45c., 
but general, formerly 50c., was 
advanced to 538c. The increased 


revenue on slack coal from the 


United States, as provided in the 
new Canadian budget, is “the most 
important announcement regard- 
ing the coal trade of Nova Scotia 
since the Fielding Tariff of 1907,” 
Premier Armstrong of Nova Scotia 
believes. “It should give an im- 
petus to the coal trade of the 
province and should materially 
assist in marketing from 300,600 
to 400,000 tons in the St. Law- 
rence market,” he said. “The 
direct effect should be to enable 
Nova Scotia operators competing | . 
in the St. Lawrence market to 
effect a saving of 36c. per ton in 
the selling price of their product.” 











Wage Cutting in Colorado 
Spreads Over State 


More of the Colorado coal mining — 
companies have fallen in line with the 
wage-reducing movement, so that it is — 
felt that before many weeks every — 
company in the state will have filed — 
notice of reduction with the State In- © 
dustrial Commission. The only “blue — 
note” in the whole harmony of lower — 
wages is that sounded by sixty miners 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in — 
Walsenburg who filed an objection to 
the 20 per cent cut requested by the 
men of the company in that territory — 
and granted by the company. The state 
commission has not acted on the pro- 
test. The wage reductions in the vari- _ 
ous companies all approximate 20 per 
cent, thus placing the wage level almost 
at that of 1917. The new wages take 
effect April 16 and 17. 

As a result of the wage scale reduc- 
tion in the Walsenburg, Canon City 
domestic coal was reduced March 20 
from $5.25 to $4.25 on commercial lump 
and nut was reduced from $4.75 to $4. 
Pea dropped from $3.50 to $3; Crested 
Butte district high-grade anthracite 
(Elk Mountain) No. 1 and 2 furnace 
size from $7 to $6.25, and Nos. 3 and 5 
base-burner size from $7.50 to $6.50. 
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Strike Called in Attempt to 
Unionize West Virginia 


In an attempt to unionize the non- 
junion fields of northern West Virginia, 
the United Mine Workers has issued an 
official strike call for April 1. The fact 
‘that the strike had been called was re- 
‘vealed March 27 by William J. Patton, 
vice-president of District No. 5, United 
Mine Workers (Pittsburgh). 

_ The strike will extend through ten 

‘counties in Northern West Virginia, in- 
‘eluding Grafton, Clarksburg, Fairmont 
and Morgantown. 

Mr. Patton displayed a page adver- 
tisement published in West Virginia 
newspapers in which the strike was 
‘called. It was signed by Van Bittner, 
national organizer. Philip Murray, in- 
ternational vice-president, also is in the 
field, according to Mr. Patton. 

The strike may result in a three- 
‘cornered fight, according to advices 
from West Virginia, due to the exist- 
‘ence of the new Mine Workers’ Associ- 
‘ation of West Virginia, of which 
Thomas Cairns is the head. 

It was reported that the United Mine 
Workers would bring eighteen or- 
‘ganizers into the Fairmont region 
including besides International Vice- 
|President Philip Murray, International 
‘Board Members John O’Leary, of Pitts- 
burgh; A. R. Watkins, of Yorkville, 
‘Ohio; W. D. Van Horn, of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; International Board Mem- 
‘ber David Watkins, of Iowa, and 
‘Andrew Steele, of Missouri. 
| An intensive organization campaign 
‘has been planned, with mass meetings 
in Clarksburg and Morgantown on Wed- 
nesday, to be addressed by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Van Bittner has 
issued a “strike call” to the non-union 
miners to join with the union men 
Wednesday. 

The strike is regarded as the last 
stand of the union in northern West 
Virginia. In statements and letters 
sent by the union officials this week to 
various locals, the men were warned to 
observe the law and not to resort to 
violence. State officials are prepared 
for any emergency. 





Co-operative Violators of 
Wage Pact Face Expulsion 


The officials of district No. 11, United 
Mine Workers, played their trump card 
March 24, in the controversy over co- 
operative mining when they notified 
the local unions of the Indiana field 
that any member who affiliated himself 
‘in the future with a co-operative min- 
ing venture, in violation of the prevail- 
ing agreement, would be dropped from 
‘membership in the organization. 

This action is the result of a meeting 
called by International President John 
L. Lewis, and held in Indianapolis last 
week, at which a thorough investiga- 
tion of co-operative ventures was made. 
The meeting was attended by the dis- 
trict executive board and a committee 
from each local union which at the 
present time is involved in co-operative 
mining. 

The circular mailed to each local 
‘union in the district does not state what 
action will be taken in regard to the 
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James Sherwood 


Back in his old post as State Mine In- 
spector in Kansas, having been appointed 
March 25 to succeed Leon Besson, who dis- 
placed him in that office a year ago. 


miners engaged in co-operative mining 
but the officials of the district stated 
“these cases were taken up individually 
and acted upon.” 


Commerce Commission Files 
Defense of Private-Car Ban 


In an answer filed March 27 in the 
U. S. District Court in Philadelphia to 
suits by nearly 100 railroads, coal and 
coke, steel and other industrial cor- 
porations for injunctions the Interstate 
Commerce Commission defends its order 
limiting the use of privately owned 
coal cars for the transportation of 
bituminous coal as fully justified by evi- 
dence it heard. 

The railroads and other plaintiffs 
maintained that their businesses would 
be hampered by what they termed was 
an arbitrary, illegal and unjustified 
ban on the use of private coal cars, 
adding that if the order were to stand 
it would put out of use 30,000 coal cars 
in which upward of $60,000,000 had 
been invested. 

In defense of its order the commis- 
sion in its answer contends that the 
facts and evidence presented to it dis- 
closed that the railroads and other 
owners of private cars were being 
accorded greater advantages by coal 
producers than the corporations and 
firms without these private conveyances 
and that the order was made to prevent 
non-owners from being discriminated 
against. 


New York Anthracite Prices 
April 1, 1925 


(Per Gross Ton, f. 0. b. Mine) 


Chest- 
Broken Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Lehigh Valley Coal 

Sales Co. $8.00 $8.30 $8.75 $8.50 $5.25 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 

Oowts.. is ae 875048150 (8.90 8.40 5.25 
Phila. & Reading.. 8.45 8.45 8.85 8.45 5.30 
Lehigh & Wilkes- 

Barre Coal Co.. 8.00 8.25 8.75 8.25 5.00 
eugene cal Co. S258 29668275) 8.25. 5.50 
1B . Coal 

bo Jxsko eee S200 8) 258.5088. 25) 95225 
M.A.Hanna&Co. 8.50 8.50 8.90 8.50 5.25 


Steam Aes pepe 1 buckwheat, $2.50@$3; rice, $2 
barley, $1.5 
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Sherwood Displaces Besson 
As Kansas Mine Chief 


One of the first acts of the labor com- 
missioner of the recently constituted 
Public Service Commission in Kansas 
was to appoint a new state mine in- 
spector. Frank O’Brien, labor com- 
missioner, announced March 25, that 
James Sherwood, of Pittsburg, who was 
superseded as inspector by Leon Bes- 
son, an appointee of Ex-Governor 
Davis, in March, 1924, would, in turn, 
succeed Besson to that office. 

Sherwood had served five years as in- 
spector when he was displaced by Bes- 
son. His appointment dated from June, 
1920. Since his retirement from the 
office last March he has been represent- 
ing the Associated Companies, a mine 
liability organization. 

Considerable criticism, among both 
politicians and miners, was occasioned 
by Governor Davis’ appointment of Bes- 
son. Later Besson was suspended by 
the Industrial Court, whose duties since 
have been assumed by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for failure to take an 
examination before his appointment. 
Ernest Shaw, of Weir, a deputy inspec- 
tor, filled in the interval of several 
weeks before Besson qualified. 

Shaw was one of the deputy inspec- 
tors whose reappointment was an- 
nounced at the same time as Sher- 
wood’s appointment. Other deputies to 
be reappointed are: William Glennon 
and Frank McGavron, of Pittsburg. 
All served under Sherwood when he 
held the office before, as also did Wil- 
liam Hislop, of Arma, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the mine- 
rescue station at Arma. 


Kansas Output Below Estimate 


Coal output in Kansas in 1924 
totaled 4,491,069 tons compared with 
4,650,479 tons in 1923, according to the 
official report of Leon Besson, state 
mine inspector, completed March 19. 
The total proved considerably smaller 
than an estimate based on incomplete 
reports immediately after the close of 
last year. 

Most of the mines showed a gain 
over 1923 and the loss of 159,410 tons 
is attributed to mines 49 and 50 of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., No. 16 of 
the Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Co. 
not working and the mines of the 
Sheridan Coal Co. operating at much 
less than usual capacity. 

The seven fatal accidents during the 
year make a production of 641,581 for 
each such accident, almost double the 
tonnage per fatal accident for any year 
since 1884, when the state began keep- 
ing records. 

Of the 4.491,069 tons produced last 
year 1,424,536 was lump, 1,408,583 nut 
or slack and 1,657,950 mine run. The 
tonnage was divided as follows: Deep 
mines, 3,740,395; strip mines, 750,674. 
A large part of the strip-mine produc- 
tion of the Pittsburgh district is just 
across the state line in Missouri and so 
does not appear in the Kansas report. 

Kansas miners worked an average of 
120 days during the year as compared 
with 118 in 1923. A total of 9,743 men 
were employed, 6,891 of whom were 
underground miners, 1,605 underground 
day men and 1,247 day top men. 
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Illinois Commission of 
Miners and Operators 
Confer on Conveyor Scale 


A commission of coal operators and 
miners’ officials began a conference at 
Springfield, Ill., Saturday, March 28, to 
attempt to reach an agreement on a 
new wage scale to be paid workers in 
the first all-conveyor mine in the Middle 
West and two other Illinois mines which 
have installed conveyors. This commis- 
sion is composed of President Rice 
Miller, of the Illinois Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and William Hutton, of Spring- 
field, for the operators, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry Fishwick, Springfield, and 
Board Member Joseph Hartley, of 
Duquoin, for the Illinois Mine workers. 

“Installation of conveyors,” Mr. Fish- 
wick said, “will work a decided revolu- 
tion in coal mining. I am not sold on 
it, but the boys at Nason are strong 
for it. They are paying the miners a 
day rate of $8.04 for loading and min- 
ing, and $8.54 for machine mining. 
But our members want a tonnage rate. 

“The mine at Nason is by far the 
biggest mine in the Middle West that 
has installed conveyors, but the Spring 
Valley (Ill.) mine had them seven 
months ago, and the Mureen mine of 
the Southern Coal & Coke Co. also has 
had them. I have been down at Nason 
inspecting their system. 

“One conveyor takes the coal of 
thirty loaders. There are six auxiliary 
conveyors to each conveyor. Five men 
load into one auxiliary, which carries 
the coal to the conveyor, which empties 
into a car of three tons’ capacity. It 
takes about two minutes to fill the car. 
At present there is no system for clean- 
ing the impurities from the coal, but a 
man to pick out the impurities might 
very well be stationed along its side. 
The conveyor moves the coal slowly. 


Companies Want Day Rate 


“There are a number of things to 
consider in arriving at a wage scale 
for conveyor loading. The companies 
want to keep a day rate. 

“In our deliberations we intend to 
adhere to our agreement, which pro- 
vides that ‘the right of the operator to 
introduce and operate any such new 
device or machinery shall not be ques- 
tioned, and his selection of such men as 
he may desire to conduct tests with or 
operate such device or machinery shall 
not be in any way interfered with or 
obstructed by the miners of their repre- 
sentatives, provided the wages offered 
are at least equal to the established 
scale rates for similar labor’. ” 

It was the opinion of Vice-President 
Fishwick that conveyor loading has 
come to stay. He believes it has passed 
the experimental stage. 





The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Co. will receive bids for all or 
a portion of its requirements of bitu- 
minous coal for locomotive fuel, which. 
it is estimated, will approximate 700,000 
tons during the fiscal year, May 1, 
1925, to April 30, 1926, in accordance 
with specifications which will be sup- 
plied upon personal or written applica- 
tion. Bids must be submitted by 12 
o’clock noon, April 6, to D. S. Jones, 
assistant to the president, Room 400, 
155 Main Street West, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fords Support the Burlington 
This empty rolled off the “high line’? at New Orient under the force of the cyclone 


and lit on a convenient row of miners’ automobiles. 


The other cars to be seen on top 


of the grade are all overturned and stripped of their trucks. 





More Wage Cuts and Closings 
In Central Pennsylvania 


Dissatisfaction with the Jacksonville 
scale in central Pennsylvania, not only 
among the operators but among the 
miners, continues to grow. On March 
25 the miners at Morrisdale, in the 
Clearfield region, requested the Morris- 
dale and Cunard Coal companies to 
make a new wage agreement with them 
and, as a result of conferences, an 
agreement was reached on the basis of 
the 1917 scale. Operations have been 
resumed on that basis. The number 
of men employed about Morrisdale 
approximates 700. The Shawmut Min- 
ing Co. has leased Shawmut Mine No. 2 
and operations have been. resumed 
under the 1917 scale. This is the sec- 
ond of that company’s mines to be put 
into operation. 

The Allegheny River Mining Co., the 
largest around Kittanning, on _ the 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut R.R., having 
mines at Kittanning, Cadogan, Semi- 
nole, Chickasaw, Mohawk and Conifer, 
closed on April 1, announcing that it 
could not operate until wages were re- 
adjusted. 

About a dozen of the largest mines 
in Cambria County which have been 
working steadily and others from three 
to six days a week, closed on April 1 
for an indefinite period. These mines 
were either working under annual con- 
tracts or at a loss, and it has been found 
impossible for them to continue under 
present conditions. Approximately 
5,000 men are affected. 

The Broad Top fields, long in the 
dumps, have about petered out. Dur- 
ing the war a bonus of 10c. a ton above 
the union scale was imposed, with the 
understanding that it would be dropped 
at the expiration of the agreement. The 
United Mine Workers, however, im- 
posed the bonus of 10c. a ton onto the 
Jacksonville scale, and this is. still 
maintained by the union, with the re- 
sult that these mines are all idle. All 
operators in central Pennsylvania 
agree that the present scale is so much 
out of line with market conditions that 
all the union sections of the field must 
stay closed until a readjustment is 
effected. 


Nova Scotia Miners Agree to 
Return at Old Scale 


Striking miners in Cape Breton, 
N. S., through District 26 officials of 
the United Mine Workers replied 
seriatim March 21 to a definite pro- 
posal for the resumption of work 
which they state was handed them on 
March 19 by the Deputy Minister of 
Mines, T. J. Brown, in an endeavor 
to find a basis for the reopening of 
negotiations between the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation and its coal 
miners, temporarily abandoned with 
the complete tie-up three weeks ago. 

In effect, the miners accept the 
proposals of the government, involving 
the return to work on the 1924 wage 
scale and the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions, under 
the Public Inquiry Act, with reserva- 
tions, insisting upon immediate steps 
on the part of the government for the 
relief of destitution, now at an acute 
stage throughout the coal fields, despite 
the generous response to public appeals 
for help, and a guaranteed minimum 
work of four days a week. 

Vice-president J. E. McLurg of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation has 
issued an exhaustive statement defining 
the position of the company as re- 
gards the Nova Scotia miners’ strike, 
the main points of which are as follows: 

“The corporation will not enter into 
negotiations for the purpose of effect- 
ing a settlement of the present dispute 
until the maintenance men are back at 
work and in the employ of the various 
companies. After the men have re- 
turned to work and negotiations are 
resumed it is only fair that the miners 
should know there is no possibility of 
the corporation resuming negotiations 
for a new contract on the 1924 scale.” 

An official statement of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation in reference 
to a report that the company had lost 
practically all contracts for the St. 
Lawrence market this year is as fol- 
lows: “Undoubtedly the delay in agree- 
ing to a wage scale is going to lose 
considerable coal contracts that other- 
wise would have been filled in Nova 
Scotia. If many more contracts were 
lost it may be necessary to close a few 
mines permanently.” 
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Deadlock on Jacksonville Wage Pact 


Justifies Economics Bureau Provision 


Of Oddie Coal Bill, Senator Believes 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


In the present deadlock over the 
Jacksonville agreement Senator Oddie 
sees vindication for one of the provi- 
sions of his Bureau of Coal Economics 
Were the advisory committees 
therein provided functioning at this 
time there would be neutral ground for 
the discussion of the difficulties in 
which the industry finds itself. Both 
mine workers and operators hesitate to 
initiate a proposal for fear it would be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness. 

Were the advisory committees meet- 
ing every month, Senator Oddie be- 
lieves, they long since would have 
taken cognizance of such significant 
facts as closing mines, shifting mar- 
kets, bankrupt companies and _ idle 
workmen. The probabilities are that 
means would have been found for 
remedying conditions peer e they had 
grown acute. 

There is Mbraidavable evidence that 
the industry in its present dilemma is 
beginning to see some things in his 
bill worth considering. Then too he has 
a very favorable report on it from 
Prof. John E. Orchard, of Columbia 
University. : 

The economists of Harvard Uni- 
versity publish the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, devoted largely to ad- 
vanced academic thought on such mat- 
ters. Senator Oddie recently read an 
article written by Professor Orchard 
on the bituminous coal industry which 
appeared in that journal. Professor 
Orchard proposes the creation of a 
Coal Parliament consisting of operators, 
mine workers and a minority composed 
of representatives of consumers. Since 


the objective of the plan was much the . 


same as that of the legislation he had 
introduced and had some points of simi- 
larity in the means of accomplishing 
that end, Senator Oddie asked Professor 
Orchard to analyze his bill. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from Professor 
Orchard’s reply: 


Bill Protects Public Interest 


“T consider the plan as outlined in 
your bill as distinctly in the public in- 
terest. Its ‘provisions, if put into effect, 
should lead to decided improvements in 
the coal industry. 

“There is no fundamental conflict be- 
tween the plan outlined in your bill and 
that proposed in my recent article in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
though they do differ in certain re- 
spects. As I understand it, your bill 
provides in the Bureau of Coal Eco- 
nomics the machinery for the thorough 
investigation of the problems of the 
coal industry. My plan provides for 
such machinery in the Coal Institute to 
be created by the parliament. I am 
sure that the work of investigation 
could be carried on equally effectively 
either by a government bureau or by an 
institute created and supported by the 
coal industry. 

“It can be said in favor of the gov- 


ernment bureau that there would be no 
question of the fairness or impartiality 
of its findings. 

“A difference does appear in the pro- 
visions made for putting into effect 
policies that may be determined as the 
result of investigation. As I under- 
stand your bill, such policies may be 
brought to the attention of the coal 
industry, to be accepted or rejected by 
those at present in control of the indus- 
try, or such policies may be brought to 
the attention of Congress for legisla- 
tive action. Only in case of an emer- 
gency is there any provision for the 
control of the industry. 

“It is my belief that organization of 
the industry is essential if any im- 
provement in the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions is to be realized. I 
suggest that the organization should 
take the form of a commission or 
parliament composed of representatives 
of the operators, miners, consumers 
and distributors and that policies de- 
termined by the investigating body 
should be put into force by that 
parliament. 


Calls Fact Finding Essential 


“To summarize our positions, you 
propose that fact-finding machinery 
shall be created within the government 
and that the actual application of 
policies deemed desirable shall be left 
to the industry as at present organized 
or to congressional action. I believe 
that fact-finding is highly essential 
and that policies to improve the indus- 
try can be successfully applied only 
through a comprehensive and repre- 
sentative organization. Both the fact- 
finding and the organization I leave to 
the industry itself and the fact-finding 
body is made an agency subordinate to 
the parliament. I believe that your bill 
is excellent as far as it goes, but that 
there should be some machinery pro- 
vided for the actual control and regula- 
tion of the industry. Recommendations 
by a fact-finding body without any 
machinery for putting the recommenda- 
tions into force would be, I am afraid, 
rather futile. 

“My insistence that the regulation of 
the industry shall be exercised by the 
industry and not by an outside agency 
is based not on the usual fear of gov- 
ernment interference in business but 
upon a conviction that in so far as pos- 
sible business: and all other enterprises 
and interests should solve their own 
problems without looking to the gov- 
ernment for assistance or for regula- 
tion. If they should fail in their 
efforts government interference is then 
warranted. 

“T have only one or two more specific 
comments to make on the bill. Two of 
its provisions seem to me to be par- 
ticularly fortunate. First, you have 
provided in your Bureau of Coal Eco- 
nomics for the centralization of the col- 
lection of all information regarding the 
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River Coal to Twin Cities 


A. L. Crocker, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who has been urging river 
traffic for many years, is in com- 
munication with West Virginia 
coal operators, who contemplate 
a fleet of light-draft barges to 
operate from their mines via the 


Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the 


Twin Cities. According to the cor- 
respondence, those interested are 
acquiring coal lands on the water, 
to avoid any rail haul and propose 
to move their coal in light barges 
that can be hauled out of water 
in the Northwest and dumped with- 
out heavy expense for unloading. 


coal industry in one government agency. 
The present arrangement of collection 
by several bureaus and departments 
must lead inevitably to duplication and 
must place a rather irksome burden on 
the industry in answering inquiries. 

“Secondly, I believe that the advisory 
committees provided for in section 211 
may have far-reaching influences on the 
improvement of the industry. They 
will function, as the bill intends, in 
limiting the activities of the Bureau of 
Coal Economics to matters of interest 
in the different groups in the industry. 
In addition, they will bring together 
into a working organization the oppos- 
ing elements of the coal industry and 
should demonstrate to those interests 
the mutual benefits of co-operation. 

“T would suggest that representatives 
of coal distributors—the wholesalers 
and retailers—also should be included 
on the advisory committees. They are 
important parts of the industry and 
many problems can be studied and 
solved only through them.” 

The Coal Parliament is to be entirely 
of the industry’s own creating. It 
would not be a government affair nor 
would the government participate in its 
operations. The parliament would cre- 
ate a Coal Institute which would collect 
statistics and other data and be a 
center of all information as to the 
industry. 

Professor Orchard spent a consider- 
able period in Germany making an in- 
spection on the ground of the German 
coal syndicates. Germany since the 
war, facing constantly a shortage of 
coal, wildly fluctuating prices in addi- 
tion to labor troubles, has gone a step 
further than the old coal syndicates of 
the pre-war days. The industry there 
now is organized into a National Coal 
Council, to which the various parties at 
interest elect members. The National 
Coal Council determines wages and 
working conditions. It sets up priorities 
in distribution and fixes prices. 

Some American operators would jump 
at the chance to agree on prices even 
at the cost of consulting the United 
Mine Workers and some consumers in 
the process, but they would wonder 
how such a coveted end could be 
brought about. 

It would seem that parliamentary 
and other practical difficulties would be 
encountered in a parliament made up of 
representatives of union and non-union 
operators, of the United Mine Workers, 
of the wholesalers and of consumers. 
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-New England Dealers See 
i Menace to Anthracite in 


Wider Use of Soft Coal 


Dark days are ahead of the anthra- 
‘cite industry unless a new spirit of co- 
operation is developed, declared W. A. 
Clark, president, New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, in opening the 
23rd annual convention of the retail 
organization at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Springfield, Mass., March 20. 
“There is just one thing, in my opinion, 
that will save this great business from 
disaster: that is absolute unanimity 
of action by all concerned—unions, min- 
ing companies, wholesalers, jobbers, re- 
‘tailers.” 

If the union insists upon more pay 
and less work in the hard-coal regions 
employment will become intermittent 
and earnings decrease. The use of sub- 
stitutes will be encouraged. These sub- 
stitutes, in the order of their impor- 
tance, were listed by the speaker as 
bituminous coal, coke, fuel oil, gas and 
electricity, with bituminous coal and its 
products—coke, gas and electricity— 
more menacing than fuel oil. 

“Anthracite,” continued Mr. Clark, 
“is our real business, and we should 
exert every energy to promote the con- 
tinued use of this coal against all com- 
petitors.” There is, hhe went on, a 
faint hope that buckwheat may be made 
a domestic size, but “the marketing of 
anthracite, be it buckwheat or any other 
size, must be studied. If we were to 
criticize the producers, we would do it 
on the ground of their merchandising 
methods. We retail merchants have be- 
come coal-service men during the past 
few years, and we must of necessity 
study service-to-the-consumer methods 
of other industries.” 

To err is human, “but it does seem 
odd,” observed Mr. Clark - ironically, 
“that all the errors committed in con- 
nection with the anthracite industry are 
committed by the retailers.” 

Henry C. Chappell, F. A. & A. H. 
Chappell Co., New London, Conn., ad- 
dressing the convention on “Service to 
the Consumer,” urged, among other 
things, that the retailers take on com- 
bustion devices as side lines and re- 
lated some of the successes his company 
had had with the sale of such equip- 
ment. J. V. Lamberton, Hartford, 
Conn., closed the afternoon session with 
a talk on “Advertising for the Retail 
Coal Merchant.” In the evening the 
organization held its annual dinner and 
dance at the Hotel Kimball. About 
500 attended. 

The election of officers for the new 
association year was the first order of 
business on March 26. The report of 
the nominating committee recommend- 
ing the re-election of the present in- 
cumbents was adopted without dissent. 
The officers for 1925-26 are: William A. 
Clark, president; G. A. Sheldon, treas- 
urer; C. H. Elder, secretary; J. C. 
Miller (Maine), E. A. Wilson (Massa- 
chusetts), H. A. Osgood (New Hamp- 
shire), G. L. Miner (Rhode Island), N. 
E. Pierce (Vermont) and J. B. Gregory, 
Jr. (Connecticut), vice-presidents. G. U. 
Kierstead, M. P. Moore and J. F. Hig- 
gins were re-elected members of the 
executive committee, with C. C. Young, 
R. S. Hayes and H. C. Edwards as hold- 
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Early Bird Gets the Lease 


They don’t often bid against 
one another for coal-land leases 
in Colorado—in fact only . two 
cases are on record—but when 
Charles W. Rinehart on March 9 
went after 86 acres of land 
leases near Cedaredge, Colo., at 
the Montrose land office, he made 
sure he was there in time. He 
arrived at 8:30 a.m. and parked 
there until 3 p.m., when the bid- 
ding started. Then he outbid 
Carter & Wiley, who had filed on 
the land, and finally got the lease 
for $1,125. The sale had started 
with a bid of $25. Mr. Rinehart 
was on time because he had heard 
the story of the only other case 
on record. On that occasion the 
man who wanted to outbid the 
people who had originally filed 
on the land arrived at the land 
office half an hour early. He 
dallied downstairs until his 
watch said the sale was due. 
Then he went upstairs and found 
his competitors had just bought 
the lease. His watch was five 
minutes slow. 




































E. I. Clark is executive secre- 


overs. 


tary. 

The delegates present displayed con- 
siderable interest in the new sizing 
standards adopted by the leading pro- 
ducers. A number of questions on this 
subject were asked from the floor of 
the convention hall and the subject was 
referred to also in remarks by H. A. 
Smith, vice-president, D. L. & W. Coal 
Co., and E. W. Parker, director, An- 
thracite Bureau of Information. 

Mr. Parker’s remarks were devoted 
largely to comparisons between produc- 
tion figures of 1890 and 1923 to show 
the decrease in the percentage of the 
larger sizes—i.e., broken and lump— 
shipped and the great increase in the 
percentage of buckwheat and smaller 
sizes. During the course of an open 
discussion on direct shipments, Mr. 
Parker declared that the producers 
would ship direct to the consumer 
whenever the retail dealer refused to 
interest himself in the business. Mr. 
Clark retorted that the operators could 
not expect the retailers to get behind 
a buckwheat selling campaign when the 
producer sold coal to large private con- 
sumers at the same price they asked of 
the retailer. 

D. F. Williams, vice-president, Hud- 
son Coal Co., was the last speaker of 
the convention. His address was a 
reply to a recent statement of the 
Massachusetts Commission on_ the 
Necessaries of Life that by using bi- 
tuminous coal the domestic fuel bill of 
the commonwealth could be reduced 
$45,000,000. Mr. Williams pointed out 
that Massachusetts’ per capita con- 
sumption was less than in certain 
neighboring states. He made the point 
that the statement of the commission 
gave no weight to the damage to 
health, clothing and property through 
smoke when bituminous coal is. used. 
If such damage were considered, he 
argued, the alleged savings vanish. 
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Merger of Kansas Strippings 
Nearly Completed 


Strip-pit coal mines in Crawford and 
Cherokee counties, Kansas, and in 
Barton County, Missouri, are to be con- 
solidated under the control of one large 
operating company, if a move now well 
under way is carried to a successful 
conclusion. A group of New York 
financiers is optioning the properties 
preparatory to the consolidation. Ira 
Clemens, president of the Clemens Coal 
Co., is acting for them in obtaining the 
options. 

The obtaining of options has been 
under way since the first of the year 
and organization of the company will 
immediately follow completion of this 
part of the project, which was recently 
forecast for April 1 by Mr. Clemens. 

Among the steam-shovel properties 
on which Mr. Clemens has obtained 
options are those of the Crowe Coa! 
Co., Pittsburgh & Midway Coal & Min- 
ing Co. and the United States Coal Co. 

The Crawford and Cherokee county 
shovel mines last year produced 748,774 
tons of coal, while the entire tonnage 
for these counties, including the deep 
mines, was 4,001,038 tons. The esti- 
mated shovel production for Barton 
County was 350,000 tons. 

Mr. Clemens, who is a director of the 
National Coal Association, has been 
in Washington, D. C., attending the 
directors’ meeting of that organization, 
and more definite announcement of the 
progress of the plans for the projected 
consolidation was expected on his re- 
turn to his office in Pittsburg, Kan. 


Big Utah Company Mines 
Leased to Employees 


The efforts of outlying coal fields 
to get relief somehow from the onerous 
conditions of today is leading to the 
adoption of various policies. Colorado, 
unhampered by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, is cutting wages fast and 
furiously. Now Utah comes to the 
front with a scheme of leasing big- 
company mines to individuals. The 
Utah Fuel Co. has already leased its 
Clear Creek and Winter Quarters 
groups of mines. The Clear Creek 
mines go to William Littlejohn, former 
general superintendent at Castlegate, 
and his brother J. W. Littlejohn. The 
Winter Quarters properties went into 
the hands of T. J. Parmley, who has 
been with the company for two years 
at Winter Quarters, and to Emil 
Ostlund, who was at Utah Mine until 
it shut down recently. This arrange- 
ment took effect April 1. 

This policy of leasing to employees — 
who resign to accept the leases is the 
alternative of shutting the properties 
down. Before the Winter Quarters 
and Clear Creek mines were leased an 
order had come from the New York 
headquarters of the interests in con- 
trol of the Utah Fuel Co. directing 
that the mines be closed at once. 
Changes in wages or working condi- 
tions have not been announced. 

The Castlegate and Sunnyside groups 
of Utah Fuel Co. properties remain 
directly in the company’s control. No 
general superintendent will be named 
to succeed Mr. Littlejohn, it is said. 
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_ That the new standards of prepara- 
tion would give the anthracite retailer 
a greater assurance in doing business 
and greater ability to meet the compe- 
tition from other fuels was the belief 
' of both Samuel B. Crowell, president of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
_ Association, and Samuel D. Warriner, 
_ president of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. and chairman of the Anthra- 
- cite Operators’ Conference, as expressed 
at the Seventh Annual Sectional Meet- 
ing of the New York Group of the New 
York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
‘i\hursday, March 26. 

The speakers at the luncheon were 
Rudolph Reimer, of the Commonwealth 
Fuel Co.; Mr. Crowell and Major E. J. 
Rice. Mr. Crowell heralded the new 
standards as a great achievement for 

the Anthracite Trade Relations Com- 
mittee. He believed it was only a first 
step. He said also that it was the first 
time the trade had been favored by 
standards, but Mr. Warriner declared 
at a later meeting that so long as the 
 65-per cent contracts stood the fuel was 
effectively standardized. .When the law 
wiped out the contracts the ability to 
require uniform sizing was removed. 


Must Have Standards 


S. D. Warriner said the advantages of 
a standard were so manifest that it 
was academic to state them. Since the 
government interference during the 
war the industry had slipped and till it 
recently made provision for new stand- 
ards it had none that were universal 
enough to afford the retailer security. 
These standards may be revised later 
if need shows they are not for the best. 
The industry would make itself over if 
it could, but, unfortunately, the jeal- 
ousy of governmental bodies made in- 
terference with any such reform only 
too probable. 

The new standards vary little, he 
said, from those in use. The pea size, 
however, is restricted in quantity. In 
fact there is a desire to cease the pro- 
duction of that size, and in time that 
may be done. The industry is chang- 
ing rapidly, but we can’t recognize it, 
so silently does scientific development 
operate to modify conditions. Twenty 
years ago the Coxe stoker was a crude 
device. It took years to develop it. 
Now it takes care of all the buckwheat 
No. 2. It lightens the problems of the 
industry in that direction. As the mar- 
ket changes the industry must align 
itself to meet it. Mr. Warriner said 
he would like producers and distributors 
to police the industry, and perhaps, if 
the law allowed, it might be possible to 
have a trademark so that the retailer 
might be able to declare that he handles 
only certified coal. 

Roderick Stephens, vice-president, 
Stephens Fuel Co., New York, discussed 
the cost of degradation and pointed out 
ways by which the retailer may reduce 
this loss. He cited analysis of actual 
loss due to degradation as experienced 
by several retailers handling water- 
borne coal in the New York metropoli- 
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Coal Merchants and Operators Pleased 
With New Anthracite Standards 


tan district which showed an excessive 
cost due to loss of weight and loss due 
to breakage. Checking up tare weight 
of cars carrying coal and resuming the 
practice of reweighing at tidewater 
loading piers, Mr. Stephens asserted, 
would reduce the first loss. The break- 
age loss due to handling and necessary 
rescreening by the retailer will be de- 
creased as a result of the adoption of 
the operators’ new standards of sizing 
and preparation. 

Fuel oil as a competitor of King Coal 
was the subject of a paper presented 
by William F. May, supervising engi- 
neer of the newly formed Anthracite 
Service. He denied that because coal 
had suffered in the marine field from 
the competition of oil, was any reason 
why oil should be favored on land. He 
clearly demonstrated that marine con- 
ditions are peculiar. Marine boilers 
are suited for installing oil-burning 
equipment and with the higher ratings 
that oil permits, the speed of the vessel 
can be increased. The number of 
stokers, who are of a particularly low 
class, is greatly reduced, and, in the 
case of smaller ships, less room is re- 
quired for storing fuel. But on land 
fuel oil has been less successful. 

Mr. May pointed out the failure 
of oil as a fuel at Columbia University 
after a year’s trial and under the best 
conditions. Power-plant boilers, the 
speaker said, were not suited for oil 
burning, and although short tests re- 
vealed savings and influenced plant 
owners to install oil-burning equipment, 
after a length of time boilers had to be 
repaired or new ones put in, costly in- 
struments had to be purchased and 
many plants spent considerably more 
money for a supposedly better system. 
“If part of the money,” Mr. May said, 
“spent in the search for efficiency 
through liquid fuel had been spent on 
modernizing their coal-burning and 
combustion equipment to burn one of 
the smaller anthracite sizes, the results 
they were seeking would have been 
obtained.” The Western Electric Co.’s 
central power station at Kearny, N. J., 
after a thorough study of what fuel 
should be burned decided in favor of 
one of the smaller sizes of anthracite 
on an approved stoker. As for domestic 
oil burners, the speaker classed them 
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Woman Drives Rescue 
Truck ' 


In the absence of Leon Besson, 
state mine inspector, from Pitts- 
burg (Kan.) headquarters his 
wife drove a rescue truck to the 
Wilbert & Shreeb mine, four 
miles west of Pittsburg, on 
March 9, when a call was received 
following an explosion. On the 
way to the mine the truck over- 
turned and Mrs. Besson suffered 
a fractured collarbone. George 
Yankoviz, a shot firer, was killed 


by the explosion, but Harry 
Manion, another ffirer, was 
rescued. 














as distinctly an expensive luxury and 
far from being practical. Mr. May 
asked for the co-operation of the retail 
coal man with the efficient combustion 
engineering service which the anthra- 
cite operators have placed at the dis- 
posal of the retailer and the consumer. 

J. H. Tregoe, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, told his audience 
that, although 95 per cent of business 
is on credit, the merchant understands 
credit control less than all his other 
problems. Of the $700,000,000 loss in 
credits to business in 1924, Mr. Tregoe 
stated that 35 per cent of this amount 
was tainted with fraud. 

Protecting the public against short 
weights, and the honest dealer against 
unfair competition, was the subject dis- 
cussed by Joseph J. Howell, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures of New York City. ‘Coal,’ 
said Mr. Howell, “is the cleanest com- 
modity handled in New York City.” 

Thomas F. Farrell, vice-president, 
Burns Bros., New York City, expressed 
the opinion that a retail coal salesman 
should not be a combustion engineer. 

U. S. Senator William H. King, from 
Utah, the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet in the evening, told the coal men 
that he was not so sure of the success 
of the proposed railroad consolidation 
and advised them to look into the mat- 
ter as it might be of much importance 
to the coal industry. 

Nelson Harding, cartoonist of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, was the other 
speaker. Roderick Stephens was the 
toastmaster. About 400 were present. 





New Orient Office Building Stood Firm 


This brick, steel and concrete structure merely lost all its doors and windows. 
flagpole on top held its ground although a flag which had depended from it, departed 
for Indiana and points east along with all the loose papers from the office desks. 


The 
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For Smokeless Fields of West Virginia 
1924: Was Banner Production Year 


Tonnage of All Kinds of Coal on Chesapeake & Ohio Increased 30.2 
per Cent Over Preceding Year—Quantity of Captive 
Coal Decreased 25 per Cent 


Last year, though not a period of 
large profits for the smokeless fields 
of West Virginia, was one of unpre- 
cedented production. Says the Winding 
Gulf Operators Association: 

“No longer can we refer to 1916 as 


the year of high-peak tonnage in the 
four smokeless districts of West Vir- 
ginia. The year 1924 has come and 
gone and has forged ahead in tonnage 
production over any that preceded it. 
Until last year the 386 million tons 


Tonnage Hauled on Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
(In Net Tons) 


1924 

hogan District....¢ 0 see eon ees 16,659,455 
New River District... 7,468,170 j 9 851.800 
Winding Gulf Dist.... 2,383,630 Dies 
Kanawha, Districhad-me cei neiteriete 5,856,270 
Coal River Districti.-)eenk eee sae 3,478,290 
Kentucky District. ¢-et toate ete 5,170,141 
Long Fork District sm. sce eee in 1,329,490 
Miller Creek: Distrioticc J... 2 ¢ ose he - e's 486,740 
AGE ITE Rs See ee enieeace 81,650 

Totals; : 43.02 abies copie Mes tee 42,913,836 





Tonnage Hauled on Virginian Railroad 
(In Net Tons) 





1924 
Winding Gulf District................ 5,479,034 
New River Districtio. -) eeu eee deat 1,190,986 
High Volatile District 764,220 
Pocahontas: District.c. .sieiec succctee stale 765 
T Otalsinc GR foe Ob ei cca lat Gieioe ere 7,435,005 


Tonnage of All Coal Carried by Railroads of Southern 





1923 1922 1921 1920 
11,654,921 12,274,810 10,551,200 
8,327,715 6,266,985 5,601,610 
5,189,090 1,919,400 3,749,250 
3,042,755 1,393,930 1,962,300 
4,329,660 3,842,030 1,900,000 
160,805 
212,060 
32,917,006 25,697,155 23,764,360 27,187,950 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
5,407,956 5,276,600 4,551,639 
1,481,933 1,097,469 1,110,260 
930,325 618,148 401,821 
63,067 27,987 12,646 
588 
7,896,281 7,020,792 6,076,366 7,612,309 


West Virginia 


(In Net Tons) 











1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
NGh We. ti eat tie cee 33,435,165 30,876,285 30,798,275 23,444,374 25,314,585 
Ci& 0. A ee cee ee 42,913,836 32,917,006 25,697,155 23,764,360 27,187,950 
Virginians. 0. ee See 7,435,005 7,896,281 7,020,792 6,076,366 7,612,309 
Totale s-its.8eckees he a eee ae 83,784,006 71,698,572 63,516,222 53,285,100 60,114,844 
Production, Smokeless Fields of West Virginia 
(In Net Tons) 
District and Railroad 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Pocahontas 
N. & W Ashore ; Ry 16,866,915 16,168,892 16,703,967 13,364,946 15,421,288 
Virginians ck che eee 765 
Winding Gulf beef 
Virginian...........-.-- ,479, 93 
C&O, Th eee 2'383'630 | 7,862,664 6,958,176 7,015,615 5,793,789 5,813,950 
ae yap ae 7,468,170 
PC AAO aniga Binion 0 753 pide 96 8,259,488 5,625,439 5,469,720 7,065,225 
Virsinian .¢ eee ee 1190/9 26 } 8,659,0 
N ppt MED cin ots A Ree 5,117,790 4,391,545 4,423,745 4,090,600 4,073,665 
Totalexet tse ee eee 38,506,465 35,778,101 33,768,766 28,719,055 32,374,128 
Smokeless Coals Carried by West Virginia Railroads 
(In Net Tons) 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
«at ee eee Is Soca 21,983,940 20,497,370 21,099,725 17,442,900 
voles a Be pede MAES Sal es i hes = 6,670,725 6,952,956 6,402,056 5,674,545: 
Chesapeake and Ohio... ....). Suthiewetn annette 9°851,800 8,327,775 6,266,985 5,601,610 
TOtals ets so.bae 08 vk SR Oe REC tee 38,506,465 35,778,101 33,768,766 28,719,055 
Tonnage Hauled on Norfolk & Western R.R. 
(In Net Tons) 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
District.cdsccsc ieee eee 16,866,150 16,105,825 16,675,980 13,352,300 
Toe Raver District AES Pa 8 5,117,790 4,391,545 4,423,745 += 4,090,600 
Thacker District..........+0+5++++3 6,996,815  6,227'365 5,923,830 3,868,900 
Clinch Valley ss:.4. 92008 eee eee 1'571,.255 1,668,205 2,020,940 —,159,100 
Kenova sy cdch iced ner eee 2°883,155 2,483,345 —*1,753,780 808,900 
Totals oes Pas oes ae eee 33,435,165 30,876,285 30,798,275 23,444,374 25,314,585 
Production of Smokeless Shippers Who Consume Their Own Output 
(Captive Coal) 
(In Net Tons) 
Pocahontas District 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
lke Coke Cosa rare 3,116,815 4,099,535 3,665,220 2,229,800 3,310,050 
Vain Seed, os ee 393,065 265,970 431,700 241,100 250,450 
Byproducts Pocahontas.............. + -+-«--- 83,135 110,650 91,250 42,359 
District 
Ss ene Ediiveries fis fad a Re Re ee 473,615 449,738 225,900 429,150 
Henry Ford!23e. 25 te ane) Sarr: eerie 333,550 307,095 27,885 none none 
New River District 
i ke’ & Gass ee cae 235,960 227,155 69,560 78,470 286,160 
ee ne Re & pice ies a ae eae 104,129 90,397 129,061 149,282 106,826 
Totalsi dct. 22 sun Ate AOE 4,183,519 5,546,902 4,883,794 3,015,802 4,424,986 
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ere Lose Outlaw Strike 
Penalties “For Keeps” 


An agreement between an oper- 
ator and miners by which the em- 
ployees agree that the operator 
may penalize them for an outlaw 
strike is valid and legal, accord- 
ing to a ruling of a court in Vigo 
County, Indiana, March 16. The 


ruling came in a suit of several 


miners against the Zimmerman 
Coal Co. of Terre Haute, in which 
several miners asked the court to 
order the company to return to 
them the money held out of their 
pay about three years ago, when 
they went on an outlaw strike. 
The company penalized the men at 
the rate of $4 a day. Harold Hen- 
derson, attorney for District No. 
11, United Mine Workers, acted as 
counsel for the company. 





mined in the year 1916 has stood as 
the tonnage record of the smokeless 
coal fields of West Virginia, but in 
1924, 38% million tons was mined and 
shipped, thus setting up a new record. 

“All the districts participated in in- 
creased tonnage in 1924 over 1923: 
Pocahontas, 700,000; Tug River, 800,- 
000; Winding Gulf, 900,000, and New 
River, 400,000. Thus in every district 
except in the Pocahontas, 1924 will 
stand as the biggest production year. 

“It will be noted that in 1924 there 
was a decrease in ‘captive coal,’ largely 
due to the decrease in the production of 
the United States Coal & Coke Co. 
During the year past, therefore, the 
commercial tonnage of smokeless coals 
was augumented to that extent. 

“The U. S. Government no longer 
demands the same tonnage of smoke- 
less coals that it once did. In previous 
years this tonnage ran well around one 
and one-half million tons per year. 
Now it is less than one million. 

“As usual, the bulk of the tonnage 
comes from the Norfolk & Western 
territory, the Pocahontas and Tug 
River fields shipping over half of the 
tonnage produced. 

“The year 1924 registers a high ton- 
nage for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western railroads; the 
former hauled 43 million tons, an in- 
crease of 10 million tons over 1923, and 
the latter road, 33 million tons, an in- 
crease of 3 million tons over the pre- 
vious year. The Virginian Ry. in 1924 
ran 400,000 tons less. This is due to 
the falling off of tidewater demands for 
coal in 1924 as compared with 1923, the 
Virginian not being able to recoup by 
moving tonnage West, having no West- 
ern connection. 

“After surveying the effort in 1924, 
one might well ask if it was worth 
while. We have taken from our prop- 
erties that which we can never replace. 
Many of us have not been able to keep 
our equipment up to standard because 
of lack of profits, and today some prop- 
erties are not as well equipped as they 
were a year ago. Taken as a whole, the 
tonnage shipped has netted nothing in 
the way of a return on the investment 
and in many individual cases there has 
been a distinct loss.” 
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Bush Worn Mine-Car Wheels with Brass 


It is somewhat unusual to see worn 
mine car wheels being reclaimed. 
The relatively low cost per pound of 
car-wheel material makes it uneco- 
nomical to spend over an hour in re- 
pairing a wheel. This means that 
‘the shop where such work is done 
-must be equipped with whatever spe- 
cial tools are necessary to reduce the 
labor to a minimum. The possible 
‘margin of saving is so small that it 
‘is almost out of the question to pay 
transportation charges and a profit 
to a commercial shop for doing this 
work. Consequently, if repairs of 
this kind are to be done at all they 
‘must be handled at the mine. 

_ The Sunday Creek Coal Co. makes 

a regular practice of repairing plain- 
bearing mine-car wheels in its cen- 
tral shop at Corning, Ohio. The re- 
pair consists of boring out the worn 
hub, and bushing the wheel with a 
brass sleeve. No attempt is made to 
repair wheels having damaged treads 
or flanges. Cases of this kind are 
few however, most of the defective 
wheels being removed because of 
worn hubs. 

The time-saving method of boring 


out a worn wheel on a radial drill 
press is shown in Fig. 2. The tool 
used is a 2#-in. adjustable rose 
reamer having cutters made from 
high-speed tool steel. The reamer 
here shown has already bored over 
300 wheels and as yet has not worn 
enough to make readjustment of the 
cutters necessary. The end faces of 
the cutters, which do practically all 
the work, are ground slightly when- 
ever the tool shows signs of dullness. 
The wheel to be bored is clamped in a 
lathe chuck which is fastened on the 
table of a drill press. After the 
reamer is started into the wheel hub, 
a slow feed, which requires about 15 
minutes to complete the cut is put on 
the machine. During this time the 
mechanic doing the work is free to 
perform other duties. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the wheel at 
the left is one with a badly worn hub. 
That in the center has been reamed 
out ready for bushing and the one at 
the right has been fitted with a brass 
sleeve. Although there is a wheel 
press in the shop it is not used for 
forcing the brass bushings into the 
wheels. Instead this work is done 





Fig. 1—Bushed Wheels Are Considered Better Than New Ones 


From left to right are: A wheel with abadly worn hub, a worn wheel that has 
been reamed on the radial drill, and onethat is complete with a new bushing. In 
the foreground, at the left, is the jig into which the brass bushing is inserted when 


drilling the oil holes. 


In the center is a finished bushing and at the right is the man- 


_drel used when driving a bushing into awheel. 
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Fig. 2—Much Quicker than a Lathe 


Boring the wheels on a radial drill in- 


stead of in a lathe is much quicker, and 
more certain as to results. The reamer 
here shown has bored over 300 wheels 
without having the cutters readjusted. 
with a sledge, using as a driving 
mandrel the short piece of steel that 
can be seen lying on the floor in front 
of the center wheel. This method is 
much quicker than using the press, 
yet the bushings can be put in place 
with a sufficiently tight fit (about 20 
tons) so that there will be no trouble 
from loosening. 

Brass bushings used in the repair 
of mine-car wheels are cast and ma- 
chined in the Corning shop. Fig. 3 
shows a bushing being bored and 
turned to size in a turret lathe. In 
one position of the turret a tool faces 
the end of the rough brass tube, and 
in the next position are mounted the 
boring and turning tools. This ar- 
rangement cuts the cost of machin- 
ing to a low figure, but, like the ream- 
ing process, this work does not re- 
quire the continuous attention of a 
mechanic. 

The drilling of oil holes in the 
brass bushings is another operation 
that is made easy by the use of a 
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Fig. 3—Finish in Turret Lathe 

The bushings are bored and turned at 
the same time, the first cut being also the 
finishing cut. A facing tool is mounted in 
one position, or port, of the turret. The 
various operations necessary for finishing 
a bushing can be performed in a turret 
lathe in much less time than in an ordinary 
engine lathe. 


special device. Referring again to 
Fig. 1 this tool or jig can be seen in 
front of the wheel to the left. It 
consists of a steel tube with holes 
drilled through it at the proper posi- 
tions to match the grease ducts in 
the wheel casting. After a bushing 





Discarded Jacks Used for 
Armature Stands 
Handy equipment spells, ‘‘more 
and better work.” The armature 


stands used in the winding shop of 
a large coal mining company located 
in Ohio, are of interest because of 


their special design and the advan- 
tages gained thereby. 

Jackscrews and handwheels from 
discarded mining machines were 





Adjusted to Convenient Height 


The jackscrews and handwheels were. re- 
moved from discarded mining machines. 
Steel plates welded to the screws support 
the brass rollers on which the armature 
shaft rcsts. 
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has been bored and turned to size it 
is slipped inside this jig and clamped 
in place with a hollow-head set- 
screw. ‘The jig containing the bush- 
ing is then supported in a V-block on 
the table of a drill press and the re- 
quired holes quickly drilled in their 
correct: positions. A finished bush- 
ing with oil holes drilled through its 
sides may be seen in the center fore- 
ground of Fig. 1. 

C. E. Starbuck, shop foreman, 
states that the actual labor and ma- 
terial cost of bushing a wheel is ap- 
proximately $1.50, and that the re- 
paired wheels are better than new 
ones because they have a brass rather 
than a cast-iron bearing surface. 
During the last two years the aver- 
age cost of new plain-bearing wheels 
purchased by the Sunday Creek com- 
pany has been approximately $4.65 
each. This would indicate a saving 
of about $3 per wheel repaired. The 
overhead expense that can justly be 
charged against this work is small 
because none of the machine tools 
were purchased specially for this 
purpose, and the special reamer and 
jig are comparatively inexpensive. 








used in the construction of these 
stands. The supporting base is a 
short length of 2-in. standard pipe 
set in the socket of a three-leg cast- 
iron base. The two brass rollers on 
which the armature shaft rests are 
mounted between steel plates which 
in turn are electrically welded to the 
top of the screw. The company shop 
is equipped with three pairs of 
stands, each pair having a different 
spacing of brass rollers, this in order 
to accommodate the ordinary range 
of armature-shaft sizes. 

It is evident that the arrangement 
of a separate stand for each end of 
the armature shaft inherently obvi- 
ates the problem of adjustment for 
armature-shaft length. The screw 
adjustment for height is an impor- 
tant feature. For efficient operation, 
different men require the work to be 
held at radically different heights 
from the floor. Even if the same 
man were to do all the armature 
winding he would want an adjust- 
able stand in order to compensate for 
armatures of various diameters. 

The company’s shop foreman ex- 
plained that, when soldering commu- 
tator leads, the jackscrew arrange- 
ment provides a convenient means of 
lowering one end of the shaft so as 
to counteract the tendency of excess 
solder to run in back of the commu- 
tator risers. The pair of stands pic- 
of the 2,300-volt line leading to the 
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tured is used for ring-wound arma- 
tures with which type the conductors 
must be much pulled and jerked. 
For this reason this pair of stands 
is spiked to the floor. Such’a fasten- 
ing is not necessary when working 
on common form-wound armatures... 





Steel Poles for All Light | 
And Power Circuits | 


The rapid decay of wood poles 
when used for supporting power and 
lighting lines has turned the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co. to the exclusive use 
of steel for this purpose. The illus- 
tration shows the home-made steel 
pole which forms the dead-end tower 





All Circuits on Steel Poles 


Power, light and telephone lines of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. are carried on 
steel poles. This 18-ft. tower is the dead- 
end of a 2,300-volt fan circuit. 


fan at the Raleigh No. 6 mine. Were 
it not for the disconnecting switches 
and lightning arresters mounted on 
the tower it might be taken for one 
supporting a high-voltage transmis- 
sion line rather than one only 18 ft. 
high carrying a small capacity 2,300- 
volt circuit. 

This pole being one of a standard 
design, all pieces were cut and 
drilled in the shop ready for bolting 
together where set up. The concrete 
in which the legs are set is carried 
well above the ground. This is done 
to prevent the tower from rusting at 
the bottom. The construction illus- 
trated is typical of all of the power 
distribution lines owned by the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. 
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Movement of Bituminous Coal in All Markets 
Proves Herculean Task 


Efforts to move bituminous coal seem to grow more 
difficult daily. Domestic grades are practically stag- 
nant in the Middle West and only the belief that prices 
will advance soon in the wake of more mine shutdowns 
is preserving a semblance of firmness in steam coals. 
‘There is no edge to demand for anything, but activity 
in screenings is such that some crushing of larger sizes 
has begun in Illinois and Indiana. Business is quite 
slow in Kentucky, though the general situation is some- 
what better than last year, for, with wages lower, Ken- 
‘tucky mines are able to get in on more northern busi- 
ness than then. Considerable contract business is pend- 
ing now. Prices are weak, except for screenings, which 
have tightened. Output at West Virginia mines, both 
‘smokeless and high volatile, is limited, as demand for all 
‘grades is sluggish. 

At the head of the lakes industrial demand continues 
to improve, but dealers are backward about buying, 
expecting a recession in prices when navigation opens. 
The extent of operations at the iron mines is problem- 
atical, some threatening not to open unless prices are 
better. The docks seem to be sitting pretty, with small 
stocks and every prospect of cleaning up without diffi- 
culty. Milwaukee docks are practically clear already 
and preparations are being made to take in new supplies 
when the lakes are open. The trade in Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas and the Southwest is pretty weak, except that 
screenings are selling in the latter section. Sporadic 
touches of winter in recent weeks have cleaned up 
retail yards fairly well. 

Lake business is becoming a factor in the trade at 
Cincinnati, considerable tonnage having already gone 
forward for shipment when the first boats clear for the 
Northwest. Spot prices have ruled on this business. 
In general, however, the price situation is a highly 
colored affair, only slack being strong. Buying at 
Columbus is practically limited to current requirements. 













In eastern Ohio output has been helped somewhat by 
shipments on expiring contracts, but rising temperature 
has taken the life out of spot demand. Extreme dull- 
ness continues in Pittsburgh with no quotable change 
in prices. The Buffalo market, too, lacks life. 

The new coal year opens drearily in New England, 
the industrial situation being slack and stocks in the 
hands of consumers such that unless output is rigidly 
held close to requirements prices are likely to slump 
even further. Developments are lacking in the New 
York market, where demand is low and prices weak. 
Improvement is backward at Philadelphia and trade at 
Baltimore is flat. At Birmingham steam demand is 
fairly active and contracting is pretty good. 


Shutdowns Help Hard Coal 


The anthracite trade has not yet felt the full effect 
of reduced prices and new size standards. Old-line com- 
panies, however, are said to be well sold up for this 
month and independent coals are moving quite briskly, 
helped by the idleness of a number of mines. Some 
independents are so well booked on stove that they 
urge pro rata shares of egg and chestnut on stove orders. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
again has fallen, standing on March 30 at 161, the 
corresponding price for which is $1.95, compared with 
163 and $1.97 respectively on March 23. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended March 26 totaled 399,686 net tons, 
compared with 434,487 tons in the preceding week. 

Production of bituminous coal again declined during 
the week ended March 21, when, according to the 
Geological Survey, the output was estimated at 8,295,009 
net tons, a decrease of 346,000 tons from the preceding 
week, as shown by revised figures. Anthracite output’ 
in the week ended March 21 was 1,513,000 net tons, 
compared with 1,656,000 tons in the previous week. 








Estimates of Production 
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revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Sinks Lower 


Moving domestic coal in the Chicago region of the Middle 
West daily becomes a tougher task. Southern Illinois is 
not able to maintain its $2.75 circular price on all of the 
thin stream of domestic coal it sells and recessions in price 
on various Kentucky block and lump coals are noted. Mine 
run in such fields as produce it in any volume also has 
slumped in price. Only steam coals are firm, possibly be- 
cause buyers foresee an inevitable increase in its price 
during April, when the shutdowns of this week have fur- 
ther reduced Midwest output. There is no keen demand for 
anything, but screenings are sufficiently active so that some 
crushing has begun in Illinois and Indiana. 

Pocahontas lump and egg into the Chicago territory no 
longer bring $3.25 from anybody; $3 is the. absolute top, 
with gradations below. Kentucky domestics have hard 
sledding to bring the circular in this region. Anthracite 
prices dropped as of April 1 but Chicago quotations were 
not to be announced until that day. The largest cuts were 
to reach 50c. on certain sizes. 


6 Kentucky Screenings Stiffer 


Conditions continue quite slow in the coal industry of 
Kentucky, without much prospect of any immediate revival 
of business. It is admitted that the general situation is a 
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little better than it was last year, in view of the fact 
that prices in Kentucky coals are low enough to enable the 
operators to obtain some northern business which could 
not be touched last year when Kentucky mines were paying 
the 1919 wage scale. 

Over the past couple of weeks screenings have tightened, 
due to low production, and prices now range at $1@$1.30 
in the various fields on this size. Best block coal of gas 
grade is at a peak of $2.25, instead of $2.50, with plenty 
of block available at $2 and even under. Egg and lump are 
$1.75@$2 in both fields; nut, $1.50@$1.75, and mine run, 
$1.25@$1.50. 

In quoting annual contract business prices are reported 
at around $1.25 for screenings and $1.40@$1.75 for mine 
run. It is reported that there is a good deal of contract 
business pending. The Louisville & Nashville R.R. contract 
expired April 1, and that road probably will place about 
the same tonnage as last year. A number of industrial 
concerns also have inquiries out. 

With light demand for coal and many mines down and 
others working one to two days a week in most instances, 
there is no car or labor shortage, and the only trouble is 
that of getting business and a price. The mine strike in 
western Kentucky is a forgotten issue. Conditions in Ken- 
tucky fields are not at all good, as shown by the number 
of mines that are in financial troubles, but in spite of such 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Mar. 31 Mar. 16 Mar. 23 Mar. 30 Market Mar. 31 Mar. 16 Mar. 23 Mar. 30 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925f 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.25 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 Franklin, Ill. lumpia Chicago..... $2.85 $3.10 $2.75 $2.50@$2.76 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10.5 1.90.) 41590 Real 75 @) 210 Franklin, Ill. mine run.,.. Chicago..... 2.35 9 2135 \2eS5neee co) wees 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus... . 1.60 ica 1.15 1.10@ 1.30 Franklin, Il. screenings.. .. Chicago..... 2:05) ez eiG 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.25 3.10 3.10 2.%56@ 8.00 Central, Il. tumpsee eee Chicago..... 2.60. 2.50 2.35 °)2:25@) 2750 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2aLOe aed 1.75  1.50@ 2.00 Central, Ill. mine run.. Chicago..... 2.10 2.20 2.20 1.90@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3525 913.25 | S225 eee eer mreT00 Central, Til. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.65 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.85, .2.85 2760) 9 2°50@ 2575 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... T30* 791560" te1550 1.50 Ind, 4th Vein mine run,.. Chicago..... 2.35 52335" 2535 oe r00 CG aecee 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston... 4.20 4.30 4.35 4.20@ 4.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 = 1595) 1.955 01,90@) 2206 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.00@ 2.26 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.55 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.00 
Somerset minerun....... Boston. 5... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 1.80 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3300) 52:65 ~ 2°65 eee 0@a2565 Mt. Olive lump..4)2sr- St. Louis 2:85 2.85 2.857 82.757 seu 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis 2.50 72.35 2.350 S225 @22ean 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ...- 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1:50 7s S75 = theese 1.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 29 2055 Manus 1.90@ 2.25 Standardlump.......... St. Louis 2.35.5 ° 2550.) 2) 35a 2e2 (eee 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.80 1.80 ° 1:75@. 1.63 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... . 2.25 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.20. 1255 |.60% BeS0@eie7a 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 aD 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 West Ky. blockt . Louisville... . PAs be 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.80 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.60 1.35 09.35 1:25@-1.50m 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.90 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.00. 1.25. . 1.2555 91525@) lege 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.40 Los 12.55 1.40@ 1.70 West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.60 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.),...... Philadelphia. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.10 1.25 - 1.25 42.15@ 1°56 
Pool I! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 
BORE Vora lS ee Br a ne meet: B h 2:60 2.75: 2.35 2.25@e2eau 
A ‘ Big Seam lump.......... irmingham.. : ; ; = F 
Pool 34-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Bi Seam minerun....... Birmingham. 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 255 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 A vo Re 5 5 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1-70 1°70 1:70 1.65@ 1.75 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh se’d gas.. . Pittsburgh... 2-55. 2540) 22.40 esbloe2 508 5. &. Ky. block} 2-2 oc. Chicago..... 2.60 2:25 ~. 2.109927 00@ seman 
Pittsburgh gas mine run. Pittsburgh... 2 300) 2.00 Fezco0 1.95@ 2.10 S.E. Ky. mine run piChicagorr se 1.60 1.35 1.358 1325@0leem 
Pittsburgh mine run me ). Pittsburgh... 2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 §.E. Ky. blockt......... Louisville... 3.00 2.25 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.30@ 1.40 SB. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 1.70 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.95 » 2.10 \ c2 102 2 s00@ a 2525 Sein Ky seeneenin es Louisville 95 1.00 95 1.00@ 1.15 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus..... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 “=: 3Y- ree ge meriiera ; > 2 ; } 
. S. E. Ky. blockf........: Cincinnati... 2.10 2.10 2.25 200@ 2.86 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.05 .55 .80 .§0@ 1.00 : EE F 
W.Va lumpeses a: Cincinnati... 2.25 2.05 2.10 1.765@ 2.96 §S.E. Ky. minerun.,..... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.35. 15 350° 72526 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 8%. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .85 1.10 1.05 .90@ 1.16 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 12350" “1.30. 130) Sedo aieooe. Kansas lumps... anaes Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
wiye RneanENEA ete ener is ak ae ee Hcp = Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 2.00 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
ing lump)... pene! olumbus.... : ; : : A . 
Hooking mifie run... /2Columbuass,) "165 1145 Sih 45 aun ageemrsgn) “P0285 screenings.222 5-4 Kanais City: 2. 50)¢) (ae ane 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.05 .85 1.05 1.10@ 1.25 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. + Advances over previous week 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.35 2.30 2.30 1.85@ 2.65 shown in heavy type; declines i in italics. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland... . 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.80 t The term block is used in order to conform to local practice, but the same 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.20 Poe) 1.35 1.35@ 1.45 coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight — March 31, 1924————. March 3, 1925————-, _ March 30, 1925,———. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New Yorkiemce- $2.34 oA er SOL00@S9.255  .ceeaatannneee $8/00@$9525)) ethene $8 .00@$8.50 
Philadelphia........ 2.39 % Deere MISE ec, | he aed 9.15.) eee ; 9315 
New York.... 2.34 $7.75@$8.25 8.25@ 9.25 $8.25@$8.50 8.25@ 9.25 $8.25@$8.50 8.25@ 8.50 
Kn Philade]phia 2.39 8.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.80@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.50 8.80@ 8.50 
... Chicago*. .. "5.06 7.50@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 f 
. New York.. 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.90 
Philadelphia 2a 39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.65 9.15@ 9.50 8.85@ 8.90 8.75@ r a6 
Chicago*..... 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8 
New Y ork.) 5.0. 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.40 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8. 0 
Philadelphia seu eeiele 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.40 8.45@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.60 
IGA gOS yt ee 5.06 7.95@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.4] 
Newsy orks. sere 2322 4.50@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.65 4.25@ 5.00 5.25@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 4.75@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 4.75@ 5.75 6.00 5.00@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.80 
Chi¢ago™. .. 0.0... 479 4.50@ 5.60 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... 2522 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Buckwheat No 1!..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Rive, cschyacter eae New Yorkz5>. 220 222 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.15 2.00 
Rite; caer ene Philadglphia 2.14 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.7@@ 2.25 ORE 2.00 2.00 
Barley:..cicieun Sen New York......... Dale 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
ALIA. sc echoes ts Phitadelphinn ee, 2.14 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye... .355....% New York......... 222 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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msn oro aga a Jan. Feb Mar. Apr May June 
StS?) 7,2 2, |G). 2 1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
———————-—19 25 —— 1924 
March 30 March 23 March16 March 31 
NON ce Mp nars: vast o: «ese win, 9-00 61 163 165 173 
Weighted averaged price $1.95 $1.97 $1.99 $2.09 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, sécond, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average’ thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





conditions there is a lot of argument being heard for a 
coal tonnage tax. 

There has been no material change in the situation in 
West Virginia either as to smokeless or high-volatile coals, 
except that the demand has ebbed to an even greater extent 
at tidewater and in Eastern markets. Production naturally 
is limited, especially in all high-volatile territory in both 
northern and southern West Virginia. 

It has become necessary to curtail production in the 
Upper Potomac and western Maryland fields, not only 
because of the lack of any general open-market demand 
but also because of expiration of contracts. Few purchasers 
are buying for more than immediate requirements. 

In Virginia territory production is somewhat limited 

owing to expiring contracts and yet this field appears to 
have a larger run of contract business than many other re- 
gions, which is keeping output well above 50 per cent. 


Northwest Awaits Navigation 


Pocahontas took a tumble at Duluth during the week. 
Lump dropped $1, making the price $8 at the dock. Mine 
run and screenings remain the same at $5.50 and $4.25@ 
$4.50. The cause of the decrease is the shipping to Minne- 
apolis of much Pocahontas all-rail and sudden warm weather 
in this section, which has raised Cain with heating coals 
in general. Prices in other grades, both hard and soft, 
‘remain the same. 

Dealess are buying very little as they expect a general 
drop in price as soon as navigation opens. The docks are 
sitting pretty, however, as their stocks are small and any 
kind of normal consumption will clean them up. 
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Demand from industries is better, and continues to im- 
prove as each day goes by. The Northwest is not out of 
the trough as yet as far as business is concerned, but the 
dawn seems just around the corner, and all are willing to 
give it the benefit of the doubt and get ready to do business. 

Iron mines are going to open, it is said, but this is still 
problematical. Two mines placed orders this week, and 
several others are dickering. The ore price has not as yet 
been fixed for the season, however, and May 1 is the date 
for tax assessment, so few are anxious to get ore above the 
ground just yet. 

The Mesaba Iron Co., the biggest independent on the 
range, has announced that it will not mine unless prices 
are better. Last year this company cancelled 25,000 tons 
with one dock alone, so it can be seen that its withdrawal 
would make a hole in the consumption. 

The Milwaukee docks virtually are clear of coal, except 


‘for the amounts of the various grades necessary for the 


“piecing out,’’ and dealers are making repairs to inclosures 
and bins preparatory to taking in new stocks from down the 
lakes, which will begin to arrive in a few weeks. Indus- 
tries are taking their normal share of the coal on hana, 
but warm weather has caused a quieting down of the 
demand for domestic use. Householders now order reluct- 
antly, although they know that it will be fully six weeks 
before it will be safe to face the immediate future with an 
empty bin. 


Western Trade Is Lifeless 


Screenings alone are selling in the Southwest. Retail 
yards have been pretty well cleaned up by sporadic re- 
turns of winter in the last few weeks, but weather has 
had no effect on the wholesale market of domestic grades. 
Henryetta (Okla.) lump is quoted at $3.75; nut at $3.50; 
mine run, $3.25; screenings, $2. 

Searcely any change is observable in the Colorado mar- 
ket, business being comparatively quiet. Calumet No. 1 
and No. 2 mines of southern Colorado have petitioned the 
State Industrial Commission for authority to reduce wages 
to the 1917 scale, as have other mines in the district. The 
prices for Dawson (N. M.) domestic lump and fancy egg, 
which comes from the Raton field, tributary to the Trinidad 
field, is $3.50; fancy nut, $3.25; fancy pea, $3. The April 
price for Walsenburg domestic lump is $4.25; nut, $4; 
Segundo coke, $7.50; Crested Butte anthracite, Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 5 from the Horace mine, $7.75, and from the Elk 
Mountain mine $6.25@$6.50. 

The Utah market is weak all around. Only slack is in any 
demand. Mines are working a little less than two days a 
week, with no immediate prospects of an improvement. The 
mine and smelter industries continue to be the chief indus- 
trial consumers, though the cement plants are expected to 
be in the market for coal again soon. The domestic market 
is taking intermediate sizes in hand-to-mouth orders. Busi- 
ness is reported to be quiet in every section of the wide 
territory served. Prices seem to be firm. 


Lake Trade Now a Factor in Cincinnati 


Prices paid by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. on its 
new fuel contract elicited much interest in Cincinnati in 
the past week. It seems generally known that the prices 
ranged from $1.45 to $1.60 a ton, or 15c. to 30c. a ton under 
the Norfolk & Western contract. 

Lake business is beginning to become more a factor in 
the general turnover. Some tonnage has already moved 
to loading points with the expectation of going forward on 
the first of the ore boats that move into Lake Superior. 
Prices on this generally have been “spot,” though all sorts 
of quotations can be heard on the season’s contract 
movement. 

So far as the present turnover is concerned there is such 
a jumble of prices that Joseph’s coat would look like a 
broadcloth suit in comparison. Out of all the welter only 
one strong grade remains—slack. The price cutters have 
on oceasions pounded the price below $1, but it is safe 
to say that there is more going over that figure than under 
it. Mine run weakened once more with the switch from 
the screens to the raw coal in instances where mines were 
running no matter what the cost. Egg, lump and block 
are still a drug. 

Quite a surprise came in the smokeless trade when it 
was learned the fore part of the week that some of the 
standard Pocahontas producers were making a price of 
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$2.75 for lump and egg “to the trade.” Quotations were 
still maintained at $3 but the first of the month circular 
of $3.50 was generally being ignored. 
conceded that the circulars for April will go out at $3. 
Quotations on mine run are still made at $2, but here there 
have been concessions also. The one firm spot is screenings 
at $1.50. 

River business is booming, with more tonnage entering 
the local harbor than in months past. Several of the towing 
concerns have been moving coal for stockpiles at Madison, 
Aurora, Louisville and other lower river points. Retail 
business is draggy and lifeless. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying at Columbus 


At Columbus buying is limited largely to current needs 
and as a result there is no life to the trade. While the lake 
season is close at hand there is very little doing as far as 
Ohio mined coal is concerned, as southern Ohio operators 
cannot compete with West Virginia prices. Just what the 
lake prices will be is a matter of conjecture. Lump in 
many parts of West Virginia is selling at very low prices 
and lake shippers hope to obtain these quotations. Indica- 
tions point to a rather early opening of the lake trade. 

Warmer weather has stopped most domestic movement. 
Retailers have fair stocks and they are cleaning up to get 
ready for the summer stocking season. The bulk of the 
movement is from the splint fields of West Virginia and 
from Kentucky operations. Only a limited amount of lump 
is produced in the southern Ohio field. Re-.ail prices in 
Columbus continue weak and irregular with much cutting 
on the part of certain dealers in an effort to clean up 
their yards. 

Steam business is quiet with only a small tonnage 
moving. Outside of buying by utilities and railroads there 
is not much movement. Contracting is not brisk and it is 
believed that a large number of users will buy on the open 
market. There is still some consignment tonnage, but the 
amount has been reduced to a large degree. Contract prices 
will be 20c. to 30c. less than last year. 

Production in the southern Ohio field is around 12 per 
cent of capacity and this is coming largely from co-opera- 
tive mines, which are about the only operations that can 
compete with West Virginia producers. 

While operations have been bolstered up somewhat in 
eastern Ohio during the past two weeks due to shipments 
on contracts which were about to expire, at the same time 
output continues very low because spot demand has dwindled 
concurrently with rising temperatures. 

Vomestic consumers have almost totally shut off pur- 
chases and retail yards are doing little if any buying, as 
present stocks are ample. Steam consumers likewise have 
found their needs at least not increasing and a hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying prevails throughout this trade. In- 
dustry has not improved perceptibly, nor has the volume of 
railroad traffic shown any upward trend. 

There has been little change in spot prices except that 
screenings have advanced 5c. per ton, due to the small 
supply available, slack being quoted at $1.835@$1.40 and 
nut-and-slack $1.40@$1.45, f.o.b. eastern Ohio mines. 

At the present time the eastern Ohio No. 8 field is oper- 
ating about 33 per cent of potential capacity and after 
April 1 it is predicted this will drop to about 15 per cent. 


Situation Uncertain at Pittsburgh 


The market at Pittsburgh continues extremely dull, with 
no quotable change in prices. No precise information is 
obtainable at this writing as to the extent to which coal 
mines in the Pittsburgh district will be closed this month. 
Recent reports were that the closing would be general, but 
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COAL AGE 


It seems generally . 


VoL, 27, No. 14 


now it is said that a considerable volume of operation will 
be left. ins 3 

So far as known there has been no contracting by union 
mines for the new coal year, which would seem to presage 
a lessening of output. Less than half the operation in the 


past year, however, has been on contracts, the major portion — 


being against spot sales or on open contracts, in which 
the tonnage specified varied from time to time and there 


was opportunity from time to time to revise the settlement 


price by mutual consent. 

The coal trade at Buffalo does not show any new life. 
About all that the bituminous shippers seem to take inter- 
est in is the outcome of the April changes. The coal year 
opens with next to no contracts made and few in prospect, 
with not a few mines still running on the last wage scale, 
because they had some orders and with many miners going 
back to work on the 1917 scale, in spite of opposition by 
the union. Many union men also are wondering if it is 
not time to break away from the organization and try to 
earn some money. 


Again the situation is complicated by the turn to West 


Virginia for coal, because it is cheaper. The move is fast 
driving Pennsylvania fuel out of this market, for the rail- 
roads are still ready to give this coal its long haul for a 
matter of 15c. a ton. No adjustment of this discrimination 
is in sight, so that the control already gained by this coal 
is going to be increased right along for some time yet. 


New England Sees No Pickup 


April is no harbinger of an active season in New England 
this year. Ample stocks in the hands of consumers and a 
generally slack industrial situation foreshadow a very dull 
opening for the new coal year. Unless production is held 
down rigidly to reasonable limits there may be a complete 
slump in prices any day, and buyers are well aware of such 
a_ possibility. 
Roads piers is a signal for shaded prices on the part of 
more than a few of the agencies, and it takes resolution 
of a high order to withstand the pressure. In no direction 
is there anything like a favorable outlook for the steam 
trade, and there is every likelihood it will continue to drag 
along for months in its present unsatisfactory course. 

At Hampton Roads there is practically no change in 


The least accumulation at the Hampton — 


quotations for spot coal; $4.20 is still heard for No. 1 coal — 


through certain channels, although a few interests are un- 
derstood to have “pegged” their price at $4.50, take or 
leave. Apparently there is no contract business offering 
that is worth mentioning, and the bulk of New England 
tonnage moves forward on seasonal arrangements, many 
of them being instances where producers themselves mar- 
ket coal at this end over rehandling wharves of their cwn. 
Western demand is far from satisfactory, so the heavier 


proportion moves east to be forced more or less on a none 


too receptive market. 

The all-rail situation is in no wise changed from the 
uniformly discouraging aspect it has presented now for 
many months. 
to week in effecting modification of the wage scale, and 
neither sales nor prices show improvement. 


Gleam of Hope Seen at New York 


There were no outstanding developments in the soft-coal 
trade at New York last week. Demand is siow and prices 
remain low. While all admit that the situation is extremely 
dull, many believe the sun is breaking through the clouds. 
One reason is the closing of more mines, resulting in fur- 
ther reduction of output. With line demand quiet, shippers 
are slow about sending coal to tidewater except on con- 
signment. 
of spot coal sent to New York is difficult, with the result 
that the situation is unsteady. 

At Philadelphia no improvement is seen, as buying for 
current use by consumers seems to be in a slump. The one 
salvation of the present market is that the early spring 
is starting up such outdoor work as brick making, which 
line is calling a little more actively for coal. Cement mills 
also are increasing their requests for fuel, usually calling 


for slack, but supplementing the orders with mine-run, as — 


slack is still scarce and in no way equal to demand. 

Contract business is extremely quiet, and it looks now as 
if the bulk of the concerns who sought protection have come 
in. Others are buying in the open market much cheaper 
than they had hoped to do. 


Little progress seems to be made from week ~ 


Movement of the comparatively small tonnage ~ 
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There is still considerable railroad tonnage that is not 
under contract, and the roads are not making any par- 
ticular effort to store as they usually do when mining 
trouble threatens. The stocks carried all winter are still 
considerable, and the roads seem content to draw from these 
for a while, buying only a moderate amount from week 
to week. 

\_ Even though there were a few clearances during the week, 
_the houses handling this business see nothing to enthuse 
, about, although they do anticipate some improvement on 
account of some business that always turns up in the spring. 
At Baltimore the market for soft coal of every kind con- 

' tinues extremely flat. Prices show no indication of revival, 
and the opinion of coal men here is that, unless the West 
' Virginia walkout should prove more complete than antici- 
_ pated, there will be more than sufficient coal to supply all 
needs as at present curtailed, and there will be no sharp and 

| immediate advance in prices. At the present writing prices 
_ are on the same level as for several weeks past. The export 
’ situation continues to improve, there being a movement to 
' South America, Mediterranean ports, Canada and Cuba. 

There has been no material change in Birmingham mar- 
ket conditions as last reported. Domestic contracts are 
being made right along, but not as readily as a year ago, 
as the fact that some of the yards will have a considerable 
carryover tonnage has a dampening effect on the buying 
ardor; then too, the past year was not a specially good one 
for the retail trade, as there was little real winter weather 
and sales were comparatively light. 

Steam demand is fairly active, spot buying holding up 
very well, all things considered, and the mines are able to 
move the output with reasonable promptness. Commercial 
contracts are being renewed about on the basis of spot 
quotations and tonnage previously taken. Carriers are tak- 
ing a good tonnage, but not quite as much as a week or 
two back, when several lines were taking full quota de- 
liveries on their contracts. While the demand for bunker 
fuel is not quite as strong as a month ago, the movement 
in this direction for direct bunkering and storage is holding 
up better than usual for this season. 

Quotations for steam and domestic coal are holding firm. 

The market for foundry coke is very active, $5.50 per net 
ton ovens being the ruling quotation. The tonnage avail- 
able for the commercial trade is rather restricted at this 
time on account of furnace companies having practically no 
coke available for market, due to heavy demands from their 
own operations. 





Anthracite Shows Signs of Perking Up 


Anthracite demand at New York has not yet felt the 
effects of the reductions in prices announced by the larger 
companies last week. All of the big companies have issued 
prices for April, but there are reports that some slight 
adjustments may be expected soon. Reductions also have 
been made by retailers, who are now urging customers to 
put in winter coal early. 

Some independent producers are so well sold up on stove 
that they are urging pro rata shares of either egg or chest- 
nut where stove is wanted. Old-line companies are prac- 
tically sold up for this month. Owing to the closing of 
many individual mines the movement of available inde- 
pendent coals is brisk and quotations are about on a level 
with company figures. 

Producers look for a better demand for No. 1 buckwheat 
in view of the 50c. cut announced. Rice and barley are 
strong. 
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While “opening prices” have now been named by prac- 
tically all the anthracite companies the trade in New Eng- 
land is not reacting with anything like the vigor of recent 
years. Retail dealers are carrying over large stocks owing 
to the mild weather of February and March, and there is 
much indifference over spring purchases. 

Practically all of the producers on April 1 began shipping 
the new sizes of anthracite to Philadelphia. Much interest 
is manifest in the probable effect of the new arrangement. 
The early announcement of reduced spring prices by two 
large companies occasioned some surprise. 

There has been no improvement in demand. The market 
has been held back somewhat by the slowness of some lead- 
ing independents in issuing prices. One big independent 
has been quietly soliciting business for the year based on 
the stipulation that its price will not at any time be higher 
than the P. & R. circular; in other instances the buyer is 
assured that it will not be more than 25c. higher at any time. 

The hard coal situation in Baltimore is somewhat com- 
plex. Ordering is at a standstill, and dealers are sliding 
through with the smallest stocks possible to meet the spas- 
modic demand and are not ordering from the mines in any 
considerable quantity. Efforts to learn from the principal 
operators supplying this section just what prices at whole- 
sale are to run over April and May, at least, have so far 
been futile. At the moment some independents with sup- 
plies of certain sizes on hand are making the rounds offer- 
ing cuts considerably off the prices of the companies recog- 
nized as the regular suppliers of this section. 

The anthracite season is over at Buffalo. Even the most 
active retailer is now about out of business unless he can 
find a family that is willing to put in its year’s coal at 
the April price. That the shippers are anxious to get rid 
of some of the surplus that has troubled them lately is 
shown by their offering coal at the reduction ten days or 
so before the end of March. April prices of anthracite for 
Buffalo are about 50c. below the winter prices. Canada 
is making a special effort to get around regular anthracite 
by buying coke and then by shipping in a lot of Alberta 
lignite, on a freight rate said to be low enough to enable it 
to compete with Pennsylvania anthracite. 

The fact that hard coal is held to be two high is shown 
also by the bringing over to Toronto this spring of a number 
of cargoes of Welsh coal. 

The lake trade is active, three docks taking tonnage 
freely, with a dozen cargoes or more already loaded. The 
surplus coal appears to be considerable and a big fleet is 
expected to be ready to go by the middle of April, when 
the lakes probably will be open. 


Trouble Subsides in Coke Region 


Labor troubles last week at works in the Connellsville 
coke region where wages were reduced effective at the 
beginning of the week did not amount to much. Some pro- 
duction was lost, curtailing contract shipments, and on the 
advice of the operators the customers bought spot coke. 
Two valiey interests bought byproduct coke in Youngstown 
to the extent of 175 cars between them and there was some 
buying of spot Connellsville coke, which sent the price up 
close to or quite to $3.50. The troubles have been subsid- 
ing and output is approximately back to normal, spot fur- 
nace coke thereby getting back to $3.25. 

The story printed that contracts previously made for 
second quarter have been revised to $3.25 is positively 
denied by operators, who insist there has been no revision 
or request for revision. It is a fact, however, that some 
good brands of furnace coke can now be bought for second 
quarter at $3.25. 

Spot foundry coke has been dull and has eased off a 
trifle, being now quotable at $4@$4.50 against $4@$4.75 a 
week ago. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded- 





All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended a ee LI dot 19 A inant A ae EP Pate ce Ban RE dar 924,149 149,105 
PEGVIDUS BVOC dade ear eis ore ks AEE RR eh ncd a Mon! 930,009 163,531 
Weelk'ended March Ii5s 1924.06 58 Wot a cect oe © 916,953 170,554 


——Surplus Cars——. —-—Car Shortage—~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Marchal 4: 2192502 eer petretercusyes esis 295,939 1551, S28 detrtd Ae ateeieriw tren. «. 
VERT OI 711925 .c. er an ea eect ot 279,430 138 045 Rene oe se. Ds 
Mrehs('4 95924... 220m < cx atts ictal 175,002 88,479 604 
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British Market Gloomy as Contracts Go 


To Rivals in 


The Welsh coal market continues to 
lose valuable orders, the French State 
Rys. having withdrawn their inquiry 
for 20,000 tons of smalls and 10,000 
tons of large coals and purchased 
French coal instead. Two other orders 
which usually come to South Wales, 
each of 6,000 tons, also have been lost, 
one to the United States and the other 
to Germany. The Paris-Orleans Ry., 
which usually sends its own steamers 
to transport coal from South Wales, 
has intimated that it will not require 
Welsh coal for three months and intend 
using other coal instead. As shipments 
have averaged little over 400,000 tons 
per week recently, against the normal 
of 650,000 tons for the last two years, 
operators regard a large proportion of 
their trade as definitely lost. British 
collieries in general are overstocked 
and German and Belgian mines also are 
overproducing. 

The great handicap in Wales is the 
increase in wages and the seven-hour 
day, and whenever Welsh coal comes 


Other Lands 


into competition with either North Eng- 
lish or German varieties, which are 7s. 
cheaper, the order is lost, unless Welsh 
coal is specified. France and Italy are 
both taking large supplies of German 
coal, and Italy is. obtaining supplies 
from Russia. In these circumstances 
Wales is faced with more pit shut- 
downs. 

Though 70 pits are closed and 32,000 
men are out of work there is still more 
than enough coal in North England to 
meet the demand. Orders here also 
are being lost to Germany, though there 
are a few contracts up to 10,000 tons 
of gas coals. Several inquiries circu- 
lating in Newcastle from Europe have 
been withdrawn and the orders placed 
in Germany at several shillings below 
the lowest British figure. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended March 14, a cable to 
Coal Age states, totaled 5,251,000 tons, 
according to official returns. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,186,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 


LL LL 


Domestic Trade Tapers Off at 
Hampton Roads 


Hampton Roads business continued 
dull last week, with shippers reporting 
business in Western markets falling 
off, and with coastwise and bunker 
trades barely holding their own. Ac- 
cumulations at tidewater were about 
normal, and some coal was being sold 
below market levels to forestall de- 
murrage. 

The Shipping Board bought 1,100 tons 
of pool 2 at $3.81, and other cargoes 
were offered at slightly higher levels. 
Domestic business was dropping off 
appreciably with the advent of warm 
weather, but some foreign business was 
moving, mostly to the South, and on 
old contracts. Comparatively few spe- 
cifications for bids on April 1 contracts 
were in the market. 
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French Market Reflects Only 
Slight Change 


In the French coal market the de- 
mand for house coals has increased 
somewhat because of a change in the 
temperature, but it came too late to 
have a far-reaching effect. Calm 
reigns on industrial grades. In con- 
sequence of the increase in home pro- 
duction and moderate demand, imports 
have suffered a decrease. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels in Feb- 
ruary from the Ruhr to the office des 
Houilléres Sinistrées for France and 
Luxemburg included 320,700 tons of 
coal, 384,800 tons of coke and 42,600 
tons of lignite briquets, a total of 747,- 
600 tons, as against 763,600 tons in 
January. The Reparation Commission 
asked Germany to deliver to France 
alone 750,000 tons. During the first 
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eleven days of March the O.R.C.A. re- 
ceived from the Ruhr 141,653 tons of 
coke, a daily average of 12,900 tons, 
which is well above the required 
quantity. : 


In 1924 Germany produced 119,000,- 
000 tons of coal and 124,000,000 tons of 
lignite. This compares with 62,000,000 
and 118,000,000 tons, respectively, pro- 
duced in 19238. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 28, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For French West Indies: Tons 
Swed. Str. Befrost, for Fort de France 2,541 
For Canal Zone: 
Amer. Barge Darien, for Cristobal... 7,224 
Amer. Str. Achilles, for Cristobal. ...12,019 
For West Africa: 


Ital. Str. Enrichetta, for Dakar...... 6,947 
For Danish West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Tricolor, for Curacao...... 5,828 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Maria Enrica, for Porto 
Ferrajo © .../s\svene sien ous louse ol aati 
Ital. Str. Monte Nero, for Porto 
Ferrajo.. i... (00s senisleee eee 6,874 
For Argentina: 
Br. Str. Minnie de lLarrinaga, for 


Puerto La’ Plata. o.G issn 6,9 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Cabedello, for Pernambuco. 4,107 


For Spain: 

Jap. Str. Brazil Maru, for Gibraltar.. 17,735 
Br. Str. Denham, for Barcelona.... 3,627 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

For Cuba: 


Nor. Str. Thos. Haaland, for Havana —— 
Nor. Str. Lisbeth, for Havana...... 


FROM BALTIMORE 


For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Attualita for Genoa....... 8,814 
For Egypt: 
Fr. Str. Wesserling for Alexandria... 6,727 
For Canada: 
Am. Schr. Robert L. Bean for St. 
John, Be pb ites Se tone teenie ee 1,917 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 


March¥19 March 26 

Cars on-hand: 37: +t. ere 1,247 1,033 
Tons ‘on handic-¢?2 X.aceeeee 77,581 67,577 
Tons dumped for week........ 175,760 131,598 
Tonnage waiting.2...0.2ceeen 0,000 0,00 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on handy aihes eee 1,740 1,306 
Tons .on hand J... eee 116,350 91,260 
Tons dumped for week........ 99,139 100,590 
Tonnage waiting............. 10,049 45 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand!i4.56 fe eee 2,338 2,064 
Tons on hand... ...05 went 117,840 115,240 
Tons dumped for week........ 112,992 124,675 
Tonnage waiting............. 9,000 2,535 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
March 21 March 28+ 


Pool 9, New York.. $4.70@$4.95 $4. 
Pool 10, New York... 4.45@ 4.65 4. 


Pool 11, New York.. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.10 4.00 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 3.90 3.85 

Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 3.90 3.90 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.. $4.95@$5.20 $4.95@$5.20 
Pool 10, New York... 4.70@ 4.90 4.70@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphia 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.20 4.19 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.00 4.00 

Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 ; 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: March 21 March 28+ 
Admiralty, large. . 26s.@ 27s. 2 
Steam smalls...... 15s.6d. 15s.6d@16s. — 

Newcastle: 

Best steams....... 17s.9d.@ 188.6d. 178.8d. 
Best, 288 siete causes 20s. I 
Best Bunkers..... 18s. 6d. 18s.@18s.6d. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type declines in italics. 


—EE—— 
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ALABAMA 


The Gulf States Steel Co., Brown- 
‘Marx Bldg., Birmingham, is reported 
to have purchased 85,000 acres of coal 
land from the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co., of Birmingham, and the 
Friedman interests, in Tuscaloosa and 
Fayette counties. 


The Franklin Coal Mining Co. has 
added a new 400-ton unit to its wash- 
ery at Powhattan No. 2 Mine, and with 
‘Its washery at No. 1 now has a capacity 
_of 1,750 tons of washed coal per day. 
‘The company also will install at No. 2 
‘mine an electric locomotive and new 
larry to handle washer refuse at this 
‘operation. The company maintains its 
| headquarters in Birmingham. 





COLORADO 


_ The Bear River Coal Co. operating 
‘mines in Routt County, has passed into 
‘the hands of the Fraker Coal Co. The 
| Fraker Coal Co., with George E. Fraker, 
‘president, and the Bear River Sales Co., 
with W. T. Mayfield president, are ex- 
clusive distributors of Bear River coal. 
-F. C. Craig is made general sales man- 
ager of the Bear River Sales Co., with 
headquarters in the Insurance Building, 
Denver. 


Colorado production for January and 
February showed an increase of 67,333 
tons over the same two months of 1924. 
The February, 1925, totals showed that 
nine counties surpassed January and 
twelve fell back slightly. The general 
wage reduction of 20 per cent through- 
out the state, to take effect in most 
mines April 16 and 17, is expected to 
give the state better spring and 
summer running time than would have 
been the case under the old wages. 


Some of the county assessors in Col- 
orado have a hard time evaluating coal 
lands. The county boards of the state, 
in annual convention at Denver March 
6, passed a resolution requesting the 
Legislature to make an appropriation 
for an expert evaluation by the state 
tax commissioners’ department. 











ILLINOIS 


| The striking miners at the new 
| Nason mine of the Illinois Coal Cor- 
| poration went back to work Friday, 
| March 138, to continue work on the 
existing wage contract without change. 
Each man was penalized $11 by the 
company for striking nine days—$3 for 
the first day and $1 a day thereafter— 
in violation of contract. An effort had 
‘been under way to formulate by com- 
mission a wage scale for working the 
mine on the conveyor system which the 
company is installing. The commission 
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composed of miners’ and employers’ 
representatives, went home as soon as 
the illegal strike started and has not 
reconvened since. So no scale has been 
proposed yet. 


The Big Four Railroad has made no 
move to comply with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order to build 
a connection between its main line and 
the J. K. Dering Coal Co. mine at 
Eldorado. The railroad objected vigor- 
ously to making the connection even 
after the coal company had built, at the 
Big Four’s written suggestion, a track 
2.5 miles long from the mine across 
lines of the Illinois Central and the 
Southern Illinois Railway & Power Co. 
to the Big Four right of way. The Big 
Four originally believed that the coal 
company would not tackle the hercu- 
lean job of constructing a line across 
the two other railroads. Now that the 
line is built, the Big Four objects to 
connecting it, fearing that it will soon 
be operated by the coal company as a 
public carrier, thus giving the Illinois 
Central and possibly the electric line 
access to certain coal acreages now 
served solely by the Big Four. The Big 
Four may ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a rehearing of the 
case, or appeal to the federal court for 
relief from the commission’s order. 





INDIANA 


Excellent Coal Co., Linton; has filed a 
certificate of final dissolution. 

The American No. 1. mine, largest of 
the mines in the Knox County field, 
will be operated throughout the entire 
year, according to official information. 
About 1,000 men are employed at the 
mine, many of whom live in Vincennes. 
The American No. 1 once held the 
world’s record for hoisting coal. It is 
the third largest today. The two mines 
which hold larger hoisting records beat 
it by a small margin. Each has 
double the hoisting apparatus of the 
Knox County mine. The outlook for 
the summer is considerably brighter 
than last year. 

An involuntary petition has been filed 
against Ethel M. Ragan, doing business 
as the Ragan Coal Co., 510 Traction 
Terminal Building, Indianapolis, by W. 
H. Warner & Co., of Cleveland, the 
Ogle Coal Co., and the Consolidated 
Collieries Co., both of Indianapolis, 
alleging payment of preferred creditors 
while insolvent. 


KANSAS 


The Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce has voted to put the slogan “Use 
Kansas Coal” on all its stationery and 
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urge all members to similarly use it as 
part of a campaign to promote busi- 
ness for the mines of the district. This 
is specially directed toward presenting 
the claims of Kansas coal to the atten- 
tion of Kansas City jobbers, from 
whom the Pittsburg merchants do a 
large part of their buying. 


Non-working members of District 14, 
United Mine Workers, will have to go 
without any assistance from a special 
assessment on their more fortunate 
fellows, as the result of a recent ballot, 
by which the proposal of an assessment 
was defeated by 156 votes. The pro- 
posal of an assessment of 25c. a day 
for every day worked was made soon 
after the miners of Sheridan mines Nos. 
7 and 18, operated under lease respec- 
tively by the Eastern Coal Co. and 
the Capital Coal Co., quit work March 
1, following announcement by the 
lessees that on that date the mines 
would revert to the 1917 wage scale. 


KENTUCKY 


It was reported from Whitesburg on 
March 20 that the Elkhorn Colleries 
Co., has reduced wages 10 per cent and 
started full-time production on a long- 
time basis. 


The Edgewater Coal Co., at Henry 
Clay, on Marrow Bone Creek, suffered 
a $35,000 fire loss on March 19, when 
several of its town buildings were 
burned. 


One of the most favorable reports 
ever made by a tax equalization board 
in Kentucky was that rendered by the 
Pike County Board on March 17, show- 
ing that general assessment for the 
county had been reduced $1,500,000, but 
increased $1,000,000 on property not 
listed, showing a total of $29,000,000. 
Resolutions were adopted in which it 
was stated that valuations of coal prop- 
erties were put in at considerably over 
cash sale values, in view of the fact that 
there has been a depreciation of 50 per 
cent in coal properties. It was ex- 
plained that the coal trade is “prac- 
tically paralyzed,” and to make this 
statement clear it was shown that six- 
teen coal companies in the county have 
been in bankruptcy or receivership, that 
many other plants were down, and that 
many of these will not resume unless 
there is considerable improvement in 
demand and prices. 


Early in March the commissary, 
office and a portion of the coal tipple 
of the Kanawha-Knox Coal Co., at Bar- 
bourville, was destroyed by fire. 


The Winchester Coal Co., of Emma, 
plans a novel change in its aerial coal 
conveyor. At present there is a 700-ft. 
cableway on which are operated two 
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buckets of 13 tons each, carrying the 
coal across the valley and over the Big 
Sandy River to the railroad tipple. In 
order to reduce breakage and cut the 
overhead it is planned to replace the 
buckets by cages and carry the 12-ton 
capacity mine cars over to the railroad. 
This will necessitate moving the pick- 
ing table from its present location to 
the railroad tipple, and strengthening 
the aerial cable and structure to sup- 
port the greater weight. 


Very little is being heard of the 
Western Kentucky coal miners’ strike 
in District 23, as a result of no effort 
to operate mines that are down, and 
the fact that mines that have broken 
the strike, or which were not involved, 
are operating on short time and with 
short forces due. to lack of market. 


The strike will be a year old on 
April 16. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has 


started work on its million dollar im- 
provements to yards and equipment at 
Russell, a big division point on the road 
for handling coal in the eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia sections. 


The Imperial Elkhorn Coal Co., has 
leased additional coal lands near Ser- 
gent, and will increase its daily capac- 
ity to 1,000 tons. 


The Harlan Coal & Coke Co., at 
Ridgeway, was sold at a receiver’s sale 
following an order from the federal 
court. The mine equipment and lease 
was bid in by F. C. Mahan for $6,000, 
about 40 per cent of the real value of 
the mine. Depression in this field was 
given as the cause of failure of the 
company. 

The Detroit Edison Co. is reported 
from Harlan to have sold its 2,000- 
ton-per-day mine, known as the White 
Star Coal Co. mine, to the Melcroft 
Coal Co., controlled by Secretary Mel- 
lon, of the U. S. Treasury. The Mel- 
croft Coal Co. has a large plant at 
Coxton, in the Harlan field. 


The Elkhorn Collieries Co., at Bastin, 
recently lost its tipple, power house and 
other equipment in a $125,000 blaze, 
which will put the plant out of commis- 
sion for some weeks. 





MICHIGAN 


The People’s Coal Mining Co., of 
Albion, has been reorganized as the 
Southern Michigan Coal Co., capitalized 
at $35,000, and will file incorporation 
papers. Officers of the new company 
are: President, James J. Keeley, of 
Jackson; vice-president, Fred J. Her- 
rick, Albion; secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, H. W. Luce, Albion; 
directors, George E. Dean, Albion and 
L. A. Page, Marshall. Operation of 
the company’s mine will be resumed 
at once. 


NEW YORK 


The Buffalo school board opened the 
bids March 26 to furnish 20,000 tons 
of semi-bituminous, otherwise called 
smokeless coal. There were twelve 
bids, ranging from $6.98 down to $5.14 
delivered, the firm of E. L. Hedstrom 
being apparently lowest. The board 
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Conveyor at Mines of Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Fidelity, Ky. 


Had the cars been run over this 
The conveyor 
is not only an economical form of transportation but affords a saving in construction. 


A heavy trestle is saved by the use of a conveyor. 
ravine both the substructure and the roadway would have been heavy. 





took no action and will do considerable 
figuring before a decision is made. 
As there was considerable feeling de- 
veloped over the award of this contract 
last year the board will proceed with 
caution. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of a chairman to cover the 
retail coal division in the forthcoming 
home service appeal for the Salvation 
Army in Greater New York. George 
Eltz, president of the Coal Merchants’ 
Association, 90 West street, will be 
responsible for solicitation in the retail 
coal section, and is now at work com- 
pleting his committees and planning 
their work. This year the budget calls 
for $523,343, to be used in financing 
the work of 47 institutions throughout 
the greater city. The appeal will be 
before the public during the month of 
May, under the general chairmanship 
of David H. Knott, former Sheriff, 
and aided by Henry W. Taft, president 
of the permanent advisory board. 





OHIO 


At a meeting of the Logan  sub- 
district of the miners’ union held re- 
cently a resolution was adopted con- 
demning the practice of miners operat- 
ing mines on the co-operative plan. 
Strong talks were made by certain offi- 
cials and it was decided that the union 
auditors should be permitted to examine 
the books of such companies to ascer- 
tain if they are operating at union 
wages. No steps were taken to expel 
the members so operating, however, as 
it was believed that they could be chast- 
ened better within the union ranks. Re- 
ports showed that about 35 small mines 
are being operated on the co-operative 
basis and each employs from 5 to 20 
miners. Production of lump averages 
about 75 cars a day. 


Producers and distributors in Ohio 
have received inquiries from the New 
York Central System asking for bids 
on an indeterminate tonnage of rail- 
road fuel. The specifications provide 
for bituminous mine run, all bids to be 
accompanied by an analysis. The pe- 
riod covered extends from the time of 


accepting the bid to March 31, 1926 
and each bidder is given the privilege 
of bidding on as large a tonnage as he 
desires. The price is to be subject to 
changes in the union mining rate if any 
are made during the life of the con- 
tracts. 

The Harman-Burton Coal Co., or- 
ganized several months ago to develop 
a-tract of 2,500 acres of virgin coal 
lands on the Muskingum River, oppo- 
site the site of the new power plant 
at Philo, will soon start its develop- 
ment work. William S. Harman, vice- 
president and general manager, is work- 
ing on the plans, which call for strip- 
ping as the first step. To accomplish 
this work several large steam shovels 


as well as screens and other equipment 


will be installed. The coal will be used 
largely to supply the $8,000,060 power 
plant, which is completed, with several 
units in operation. R. C. Burton, of 
Zanesville, is president of the new coal 
company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


F. J. Lemoyne, vice-president 
charge of finances, was elected to the 


in 


additional office of treasurer by the — 


directors of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
March 25. 
A. F. Fell, 
announced. Other officers re-elected 
included W. G. Warden, chairman of 
the board, and W. K. Field as president 
of the company. 


Three miners were drowned and a 
dozen others narrowly escaped a sim- 


ilar fate March 24 when a dynamite 


He succeeded as treasurer 
whose retirement was 


blast in an abandoned gangway of the 
Vulcan Mine of the Lehigh Valley Coal | 


Co., at Mahanoy City released thou- 


sands of gallons of water which had 


accumulated behind a wall of rock, 


unknown to the miners who were work- — 


ing in an adjoining section. 


The Penn Public Service Corporation, ‘ 


with big operations at Seward, has in- 
stalled complete equipment for rock- 
dusting. Last week, in their No. 5 
mine at Seward, a practical demonstra- 
tion of rock dusting was given which 
owners throughout western Pennsyl- 
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‘ in the central Pennsylvania field. 


i 
i 
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vania viewed wiih interest. Operacors 
were present also from Somerset, West- 
moreland, Indiana and Centre counties, 
It is 
_ likely that practically all the big opera- 
tions in the state will shortly install 
similar equipment. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 13 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
April 25 to stock of record April 10. 
At the annual meeting of stockholders, 
_ March 25, W. P. Snyder, Jr., was elected 





to the board of directors to take the 


wage reduction 


place of the late J. C. Dysart. Other 
“members of the board were re-elected. 


The labor troubles caused by the 
in the Connellsville 


coke region seem to be ironing them- 


selves out. More men are daily re- 
turning to work at the affected plants 
and it is expected that by the end of 
the week they will be about back to 
normal. 
The State Senate on March 23 passed 
at second reading the bill which would 
repeal the anthracite tax. On the fol- 


lowing day, however, the House Ways 


and Means Committee voted to nega- 
tive the bill. 

Engineers of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. are busy plotting the ex- 
tension of high-tension lines to Black 
Ridge, where the Blair-Allen Coal Co. 
has acquired the old workings of the 
Black Ridge district operated by the 
Wentzes and the McTurks years ago, 

_but abandoned as supposedly worked 
out. The electrification of the entire 


_ operation is planned by the new owners. 


There is a lot of coal in outcrops and 
also some in the workings. The mines 
will be reopened, with stripping the 
feature of the activities. 

The Buck Run Coal Co., which has 
been drilling in the vicinity of Marlin 
and Minersville for the past year or 
more for the purpose of proving the 
veins of coal lying in this tract, has 
completed the work. The land, which 
was owned by the Kemmerling Estaie, 
and leased by the Lehigh Valley, has 
been taken over by the Buck Run inter- 
ests and some big improvements are 
expected. It is understood that a 
breaker will be built near Minersville 
on the Philadelphia & Reading R.R. 
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All interests holding leases form the 
Kemmerling company have been noti- 
fied that these will be transferred to 
the new owners. 


TENNESSEE 


According to a press announcement 
from Chattanooga, a _ syndicate. of 
Atlanta men, represented by A. L. 
Jacobs, has acquired 4,000 acres of 
coal lands on Raccoon Mountain at a 
cost of $100,000. It is stated that the 
property will be developed and the 
output *'sed in Atlanta. 

W. D. Fuller, of Hillsboro road, 
Nashville, is reported to have pur- 
chased the property of the Memphis 
Coal Mining Co., near Hopkinsville. 





TEXAS 


The Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
reports gross earnings of $5,080,915 
for 1924, against $5,625,307 in 1923. 
After deducting operating and general 
expenses, crediting other income and 
allowing for depreciation and depletion 
reserves, this was a net income of $32,- 
665 for the year. In 1923 the company 
reported a loss of $279,238. 





UTAH 


The United States Attorney has 
asked a rehearing in the fraud case 
against George A. Storrs, Joseph S. 
Welch, Charles M. Croft and Earl J. 
Welch. The indictment against them 
was abated recently by Judge Tillman 
D. Johnson at Salt Lake City. The re- 
hearing is asked on the proceedings by 
which the indictment was set aside. 

R. M. Magraw, general superintend- 
ent of the United States Fuel Co. prop- 
erties, has returned to his home at 
Hiawatha, much improved in health 
after two months of recuperation spent 
principally in his old home country in 
Maryland. 

Twelve men are suing the Indepen- 
dent Coal & Coke Co. for sums approxi- 
mating $475 each on the ground that 
they worked through the 1922 strike 
for the company at 63.5c. an hour with 
the understanding they would be paid 
retroactively if wages were raised at 





Shaft Landing, Summerlee Mine, Fayette County, West Virginia 


Firebosses have just completed their inspection of the workings for gas 


The mine 


operates the Sewell bed which is here 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in thick 
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the end of the strike. Although the 
complainants claim that their wages 
went up to 93.5¢. an hour at the end 
of the strike they assert they never 
got their back pay. 


Geo. S. Rice, chief engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and J. H. Paul, chief 
coal mining engineer of the bureau, 
have made an inspection of the Utah 
Coal Mines. They expressed consider- 
able satisfaction at the rock-dusting 
and watering processes in use at the 
mines. B. W. Dyer, district engineer of 
the bureau, stationed at Salt Lake City, 
accompanied them, as did a number of 
coal company officials. 


Coal output in Utah in February was 
but 300,640 tons, 9,210 tons less than 
February last year, which set up a new 
low record for that month. January 
this year, however, broke the record 
for a heavy production. The explana- 
tion for the sudden falling off is, that 
the coal business was unusually brisk 
in January on account of the below- 
zero weather that came at the end of 
December. Considerable coal was pur- 
chased, but the weather broke suddenly 
and supplies were stored. 


The legislative committee investigat- 
ing the activities of the State Secu- 
rities Commission condemned the action 
of its secretary in giving the Great 
Western Coal Mines Co. a letter of 
commendation. The letter was used in 
stock selling. This letter was declared 
to have been “at least unethical.” It 
was held that the association of the 
name of Jack Dempsey, boxing cham- 
pion, and his manager, Kearns, was 
merely for the purpose of encouraging 
investors to purchase stock. It was 
declared Dempsey and Kearns never 
purchased the stock promised. 


The U. S. Supreme Court has denied 
the request of Nicholas J. Curtis, Salt 
Lake City, who sought a writ of man- 
date directing Judge Tillman D. John- 
son of the federal court here to appoint 
“an impartial federal judge” to conduct 
hearings of his suit against the Utah 
Fuel Co. for $50,000 for character dam- 
ages. The man claims that he was 
ousted from the University of Utah law 
school when he complained to the At- 
norey General that the coal company 
was defeating the administration of 
law, including the draft act during 
the war. 


VIRGINIA 


The Consolidation Coal Co.’s annual 
report, issued March 18, shows a de- 
crease of $1,523,806 in the grand total 
carried as profit and loss account, in- 
surance fund surplus and capital sur- 
plus, this being $87,800,386 as of Dec. 
31, 1924, compared with $89,324,192 on 
the corresponding 1923 date. Net loss 
from operations was $1,387,723, operat- 
ing expenses, taxes, insurance, royal- 
ties, depreciation and depletion amount- 
ing to $20,650,907, against operation 
earnings of $19,263,183. The net deficit 
for the year after cash dividends on 
both preferred and common stocks was 
$4,969,405. Capital assets as of Dec. 
31 last were listed at $196,383,041, gross 
value, and..$153,633,444, net value. Cur- 
rent assets are listed at $184,852,998. 
Outstanding common was $40,205,448 
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and preferred $10,000,000, together 
with $3,933,100 Carter Coal Co. 6 per 
cent outstanding preferred. Funded 
debt outstanding in hands of the public 
was reported at $30,457,329, exclusive 
of bonds in the treasury, according to 
President C. W. Watson. During 1924 
the company mined 7,957,810 tons, 
lessees mined 2,117,612, a total for the 
year of 10,075,068 tons. Total produc- 
tion since 1864 was 259,236,477 net tons. 





WASHINGTON 


The new Black Jewel Coal Co. has 
leased the 120-acre Castle Rock Coal 
Co. property near Castle Rock and 
expects to operate. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The recent explosion at the Barrack- 
ville mine in Marion County, makes 
the proposed revision of the West 
Virginia mining law as incorporated 
in House Bill 441, introduced by 
Delegate Tutwiler, of Fayette County, 
of peculiar interest and will, there is 
reason to believe, give impetus to the 
favorable consideration of the measure, 
since the blil deals largely with the 
question of adequate ventilation and an 
increase in the mining inspection force. 


The Bunker Coal Co., of Scotts Run, 
was sold the second week in March to 
the Warner interests of Cleveland. It 
is stated the price paid will aggregate 
approximately $335,000, or $1,250 an 
acre for 268 acres. With the sale of 
the acreage, of course, go surface 
rights and tipple equipment and it is 
understood that miners’ houses also are 
a part of the transaction. The deal 
was consummated in Pittsburgh where 
the general offices of the Bunker Coal 
Co. are located. The principal stock- 
holders are Pittsburgh men with W. C. 
Atwood as. president. The Bunker 
mine is rated as one of the best small 
plants in the Scotts Run section. It 
was opened about 1921 by Mr. Atwood 
and his associates and has operated 
almost continuously since that time. 


West Virginia produced 110,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal in 1924, or 
22.76 per cent of the output of the 
whole United States, which aggregated 
483,280,000 tons. In 1921 the state 
mined 72,787,000 tons; in 1922, 80,488,- 
000 tons and in 1928, 107,900,000 tons. 
While the output of the West Virginia 
mines has been growing each year, the 
railroads serving the state have ex- 
panded in order to take care of its 
transportation. In 1924 there were no 
complaints of car shortage, and West 
Virginia produced the greatest quantity 
of coal in its history. 


The Winding Gulf Colliery Co., 
headed by Justus Collins, has been 
awarded a verdict of $115,000 in its 
suit in the Raleigh Circuit Court 
against Prince E. Lilly and John 
Hornbrook, the verdict, given under 
instructions of the court, being the 
amount sued for and covering notes 
given for the purchase price of a 
lease on mining property to be devel- 
oped by the defendants. It was de- 
veloped during the trial that $63,000 
had been paid on the purchase price 
of the lease. In a cross suit the 
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defendants sought the recovery of the 
$63,000 and also a surrender of the 
lease, contending that the deposits of 
coal had not turned out as represented. 


The large Highland mine of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., located on the 
Baltimore & Ohio between Fairmont 
and Clarksburg, has been closed down 
for an indefinite period, according to 
announcement made by F. R. Lyon, 
vice-president of the company. The 
Highland mine, under normal condi- 
tions employs about 400 men. Recently 
the mine has been operating about 
four days a week. The mine has a 
capacity of about 35 cars of coal a 
day. The Highland mine as well as 
other plants of the company in the 
Fairmont region has been operated 
under the Jacksonville agreement. Out 
of 28 mines in the Fairmont region, the 
Consolidation has only seven in opera- 
tion. 

January output of low-volatile coal 
totaled 4,260,644 tons, compared with 
3,284,857 tons in January, 1924, all dis- 
tricts showing an increase. The in- 
crease in the Pocahontas field amounted 
to 245,380 tons; in the New River field 
to 428,409 tons; in the Winding Gulf 
region to 160,443 tons and in the Tug 
River field to 141,555 tons. The Nor- 
folk & Western hauled 2,403,435 tons, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 1,164,290 tons 
and the Virginian 692,919 tons. 


The stockholders of the Roderfield 
Pocahontas Coal Co. at a recent meet- 
ing at Welch completed arrangements 
for the immediate installation of a 
plant at Roderfield. Contracts have 
been let for the construction of a 
modern four track tipple, equipped with 
shaker screens. The following officers 
of the company have been elected: J. 
W. Strickler, president; O. E. Linkous, 
vice president; R. L. Paige, secretary 
and treasurer. The above officers to- 
gether with Henry Rawlie, of New 
York, and J. B. Henderson of Lynch- 
burg, Va., constitute the board of di- 
rectors. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to install modern electrical equip- 
ment. The plant of the company will 
be located on the property of the Spice 
Creek Land Co., which has been leased 
to the Roderfield company. 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, 
the American Coal Co. of Allegany 
County reports a net profit of $244,001 
after federal taxes, depreciation, deple- 
tion, etc., equivalent to $4.91 a share 
earned on the outstanding 49,598 shares 
of stock, par $25. This compares with 
$915,852 before federal taxes, or $18.46 
a share, in 19238. 


WYOMING 


D. F. Patterson, state coal mine in- 
spector for the southern district of 
Wyoming, has resigned, effective April 
1. He lives at Rock Springs. 


- CANADA 








In order to encourage the establish- - 


ment and operation of modern coking 
plants in Canada, the Dominion govern- 
ment has allowed a drawback of 99 per 
cent of the duty levied on imports of 
bituminous coal converted into coke. 
Coking plants have been using slack 
and the recent increase of the duty 
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would have placed them at a consider- 


able disadvantage in competition with 


coke which is brought in free of duty. 
Provision is made, however, that no 
drawback is payable during any month 
when the average ratio is less than 
1,300 lb. of coke to 2,000 Ib. of coal. 


Operations by a Fernie syndicate to 
prove the coal areas near Qualicum 
Beach, Vancouver Island, will be ini- 
tiated immediately, it is announced. 
For many years it has been known that 
coal existed in that section in appar- 
ently large quantities, but so far little 
effort has been made to develop the 


area, the larger coal-mining concerns. 


in the vicinity of Nanaimo and Cum- 
berland, adjacent to the Qualicum area, 
having devoted their energies to de- 
veloping their own properties. Just 
before the war attention was directed 
to the Qualicum section but the out- 
break of hostilities interfered with 
further work. 

Premier Ferguson told the Legisla- 
ture March 24 that the transportation 
of 100,000 tons of bituminous coal by 


rail from Alberta to Ontario would be — 


undertaken in May. The shipment of 
Alberta coal to Ontario for sale at 
prices to compete with anthracite from 
the United States has hitherto been 
impossible because of high freight 
rates. Reductions have been made, 
however, and the transportation ot 
100,000 tons from the 
summer will be carried out as an 
experiment. 





Traffic 


Oral Hearing on New Lake Rates 
Set for April 27 


Information from Washington is to 
the effect that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted an ex- 
tension of time for filing exceptions 





West this 


to the proposed changes in lake cargo © 


coal rates. 


It is stated that exceptions 


may be filed up to April 6 and answers © 


to the exceptions up until April 20. 


Oral arguments will be heard in Wash- © 


ingston on April 27 and 28. 
Virginia operators assert that the 
examiners’ report, if approved by the 
commission, will put into effect a new 
schedule of rates on coal shipped from 
West Virginia and Kentucky fields 
which will double the present differ- 
ential between these mines and those 
in the Pennsylvania and Ohio fields. — 


New Kentucky Rate to Northwest 
Takes Effect 


The 54c. increase in all-rail freights 
on Kentucky and West Virginia coal to 
the Twin Cities became effective March 
23, becoming $5.40 in place of $4.86. 
It involves changes to many Minnesota 
and Dakota points of varying amoun 
up to $1. To some few points which 
have heretofore had rates only as the 
sum of the locals, the joint rate works 
a reduction. Most of the all-rail West 
Virginia coal to the Twin Cities came 
on rates totalling $5.70 and they get a 
30c. reduction. The Pocahontas and 
New River districts have shipped on a 
rate that becomes reduced 35c. under 
the new combination. 


West © 





New Companies 





1 The Chambers Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
‘yas been chartered with an authorized 
‘sapital of $100,000 to mine coal and sell 
‘0al and coke. Incorporators are J. H. 
‘Kellogg, EH. Harper, I. W. Sharp, N. B. 
‘Wilson and A. M. Berghoff. 

| The Canadian Coal & Clay Products, 
‘Ltd., has been organized in Ottawa for the 
‘manufacture and sale or pressed coal 
joriquets and has been granted a Dominion 
Charter with a capital of $50,000. 


| The Turkey Foot Coal Co., Louisville, 
‘Ky., capital $10,000, was incorporated late 
‘im February by Robert Jameson, Joseph 
Harris and others. 


- The Johnstone-Mankin Coal Co. has been 
organized and incorporated at Jasper, 
Walker County, Ala., with a capital of $15,- 
000 paid in, and will engage in general coal 
‘mining business. J. M. Johnstone, W. H. 
Moore and I. F. Mankin are named as in- 
corporators. 

The Sterns Coal Co. was incorporated in 
Louisville, Ky., the early part of March, 
with a capital stock of $40,000, by J. S. 
‘Sterns and W. T. Culver. 

The Coosa River Fuel Co. was incor- 
porated in Gadsden, Ala., the last part of 
February by J. R. Alves and M. B. Wood. 


nn 
| Coming Meetings 





Upper Potomae Coal Association. Annual 
meeting April 6, Cumberland, Md. Secre- 
i oe . F. Palmer, Cumberland, Md. 


Canadian Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual convention, King Edward Hotel, To- 
‘ronto, Ont., Can., April 8 and 9. Secretary, 
Bert A. Caspell, Brantford, Can. 


| National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
‘portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


| The American Society of Mechanical En- 
‘gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hote], Peoria, 
TW. May 19 and 20: Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


- Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
‘ington, D. C. 


- Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
‘Mining Congress. National exposition of 
‘coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohto, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J.-F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
ao cer, Woolworth Building, New York 
vi y. 

American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
aual meeting at Kansas City the first half 
of June. The exact date will be decided 
‘apon soon. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Dhicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


American Soeiety for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
fune 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
maty,- N. J. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
‘Shemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


_. Tenth Exposition of. Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 te Oet. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
)Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
it Grand Central Palace, New York Gity. 


| Coal Mining Institute of America. 
“Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., O. Box 
304, Hbensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 





Flywheel Synchronous Motors 
For Air Compressors 


The application of direct-connected 
synchronous motors to air compressors 
of large capacity has been so successful 
that motor manufacturers have been 
moved to develop synchronous motors 
for driving compressors of small size. 

Until recently the small direct-con- 
nected motor was at a great disadvant- 
age in competing with belted induction 
motors owing to its higher first cost. 
This handicap was largely due to the 
weight per horsepower of the synchro- 
nous motor, which increased rapidly in 
the smaller sizes. 

Standard construction of synchronous 
motors necessitates large diameters for 
slow-speed ratings such as are en- 
countered in air-compressor operation. 
This is due to the fact that pole space 
must not be too crowded and that a 
certain degree of flywheel effect is re- 
quired, which must, of necessity, be 
concentrated in the rotor, resulting in 
unusually heavy bearing pressures be- 
cause of the weight necessary at a 
small radius to give the required effect. 
This makes it undesirable to mount the 
rotor near the end of the shaft as in 
the case of a center-crank compressor, 
without resort to an outboard bearing. 


ROTATOR OUTSIDE OF STATOR 


To overcome the disadvantages of 
the present general construction a line 
of synchronous motors has been de- 
signed known as the flywheel type. 
These are especially adapted to single 
straight-line air-compressor operation. 
This motor is designed with the rotat- 
ing element outside the stator. The 
stator is mounted in a cradle support 
bolted to the compressor frame. This 
cradle is bored concentric with the com- 
pressor bearing to assure perfect align- 
ment of the stator and a uniform air 
gap when assembled. The rotor pre- 
sents the appearance of an ordinary 
flywheel. Its face is crowned for driv- 
ing an exciter or other auxiliary and 
on the inner surface of the rim are 
mounted the poles, adding more fly- 
wheel effect, of which there is an 
abundance, 

The air gap in this motor is rela- 
tively small and the way in which the 
uniformity of that gap can be main- 


Built-In Motor 


In this machine 
the driving motor 
actually is 


built 
into the compres- 
sor flywheel, the 
rotor surrounding 
the stator. 


tained naturally arouses interest. This 
has been met by designing the stator 
so that the magnetic pull is upward, re- 
lieving the bearings of excessive down- 
ward pressure and giving, in effect, a 
floating rotor. In addition the main 
bearings of the compressor are fitted 
with removable die-cast bushings which 
may be quickly and cheaply replaced at 
the first sign of wear. With these pre- 
cautions the air gap may be expected 
to give but little trouble. 


Cost AND WEIGHT REDUCED 


With such construction the weight 
and consequently the cost of the motor 
have been greatly reduced; sufficient 
flywheel effect for smooth operation 
has been obtained; a uniform, correct 
air gap has been provided; foundation 
expense has been reduced, and because 
of the simplicity of construction and 
the machined assembly parts, erection 
costs and repairs are reduced to a 
minimum. The floor space required to 
accommodate a machine so equipped is 
even less than if belted to a line shaft, 
whereas the costs of the two types of 
electric drive are practically the same. 

Chicago Pneumatic direct-connected 
compressor units with this type motor 
are now available in sizes ranging from 
139 to 1,000 cu.ft. displacement, for 
100-lb. discharge pressure up to 125 lb. 





New Wire Rope for Mine Use 


Engineers confronted with mine 
hoisting and haulage problems will be 
interested in a new wire rope, known 
as Tru-lay, its construction being basic- 
ally different from that used in previous 
methods of manufacture. The new 
principle applied in the manufacture of 
this rope by the American Cable Co., 
of New York City, is that of “preform- 
ing” the wires and strands to the exact 
shape they must assume to fit correctly 
in the completed product. It is being 
made in both Lang and regular lays in 
diameters up to 1 in. and has shown ex- 
cellent performance under exacting and 
severe tests. 

An important characteristic of the 
Tru-lay rope is said to be that it re- 
sists unstranding. It can be cut at any 
point for splicing or other treatment 
and handled without the necessity of 
seizing. Exhaustive tests show that it 
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Some Details of the New Rope 


How various fittings may be attached or “flowed’’ onto the ends of Tru-lay ropes is 


shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 2 
the rope and its strands tend to unravel. 


evinces no tendency whatever to untwist, is seen in Fig. 5. 


Fig. 4 shows an ordinary rope with the end unseized. Both 
A detached strand of the new rope, which 


Figs. 6 and 7 show pieces 


of the new rope in regular and Lang lays from which every other strand has been re- 


moved. A 
new rope are shown in Fig. 8. 
handling. 


has an appreciably longer life than 
ordinary rope when subjected to bend- 
ing stresses. This is an important 
asset where winding over sheaves and 
drums forms the chief cause of rope 
wear. 

It is claimed that the preforming of 
the wires and strands in the rope re- 
sults in an even balancing of the load 
on the separate strands as well as a 
remarkably uniform load distribution to 
individual wires. The rope is said to 
show no tendency toward high strand- 
ing in actual use and to withstand 
satisfactorily winding tests under 
heavy loads. 


OUTER WIRES Do Not FRAY 


Broken wires in this new rope lie 
flat in place. In mining operations 
broken outer wires on cables, resulting 
from long wear or abrasion, cause con- 
siderable trouble, and often necessitate 
the renewal of the rope before it 
actually should be discarded. The outer 
wires of the Tru-lay rope, it is said, 
show no tendency to fray out of the 
rope body. They continue in their 
places, thus lessening the wear on other 
wires and on sheaves and drums. 

The fact that the rope does not un- 
strand makes splicing a comparatively 
simple operation, yet it is stated that 
the new rope has been found to satisfy 
all the canons of safety. Users have 
long recognized that Lang-lay rope 
possesses definite advantages over that 
of regular lay for certain sheave and 
drum work. Though 80 per cent of the 
mine cable used in England and Europe 
is Lang-lay, it has been little employed 
in the United States because of the 


The strands remaining do not tend to come apart. 5 
Although unseized these pieces do not fray out with 


Two short pieces of the 


difficulty encountered in splicing and 
handling. The preformed construction 
of Tru-lay rope is designed to meet this 
difficulty, making possible use of Lang- 
lay cable wherever desired. 

To make available practically the 
entire strength of the new rope, its 
manufacturer has developed a special 
steel fitting, used without zinc, called 
Tru-loc. This has not only proved de- 
pendable under ordinary conditions 
but also permits the use of turnbuckles, 
shackles and other equipment usually 
employed only with rods and chains. 

A steel sleeve is slipped over the 
smooth unseized end of the rope, placed 
in a specially designed press, and made 
to “flow” until it grips both wires and 
strands. These sleeves may be of any 
reasonable length, can be threaded, or 
equipped with heads of various types 
for the reception of wrenches, or fur- 
nished with eyes or hooks. This fitting 
is lighter, less bulky and has proved 
more dependable than the old-style 
zine socket, probably because of the 
more perfect equalization of the load 
on wires and strands. 








Publications Received 





Employees’ Representation in Coal Mines, 
by Ben M. Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
Pp. 454;  53x8 in.; tables and map. 
Price, $2. A study of the industrial repre- 
rae St plan of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Oo. 


Employees’ Representation in Steel 
Works, by Ben M. Selekman. Russell Sage 
Foundation,» New York, N. Y. Pp. 293); 
54x8 in.; tables. Price, $1.50. A study of 
the industrial representation plan of the 
Mines Works of the Colorado Fuel & 
Tron Co. 
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Association Activities 





The Anthracite Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, meeting in Philadelphia March 10, 
re-elected its president, Percy C. Madeira, 
who has been head of the association since 
it was organized by independent hard-coal © 
operators in. 1917. The following officers 
also Were re-elected: Alan C. Dodson, A. B, 
Jessup and John C. Haddock, vice-presi- 
dents; Alan C. Dodson, S. Thorne, J. 
L. Kemmerer, W. T. Payne, F. E. Zerbey, 
George F. Lee, J. W. Crooks and J. C. Had- 
dock, directors. 








Industrial Notes 








The’ Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, announces that it will erect 
a factory branch in Boston on Ashford 
street, near Babcock. The site was pur- 
chased a few days ago. The new structure 
which will cover approximately 35,000 
sq.ft. will consist of a two-story office 
fronting on Ashford street, with a _ one- 
story manufacturing establishment in the 
rear. The new building will be laid out 
along the lines of the latest develoments 
in the main factory at Philadelphia. It 
will be of modern daylight construction 
and equipment will be modern in every 
respect. This will be the fifth new factory © 
branch building erected by the company 
within the last two years. 


The Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has introduced a new line of fully 
approved non-renewable cartridge fuses. 
The new line, which is built in all standard 
sizes from 0 to 600 Amp. and fully ap- 
proved in both the 250 and 600 voltages, is 
known as the Trico ‘‘Kantark”  non- 
renewable fuse. This company is a pioneer 
in powder-packed time-limit renewable fuse 
construction, with the air cushion feature, 
the first to pass the Underwriters Labora- 
tory test requirements. 


Edgar C. Walthall has joined the sales 
organization of the Boiler Equipment Sery- 
ice Co., Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., who 
are district engineers of the Conveyors 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Ill. Mr, 
Walthall is a graduate of the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, and was recently su- 
perintendent of the fire brick plant of 
Stevens, Inc., at Stevens Pottery, Ga. He 
is experienced in marine and heating engi- 
neering. 


A. G. Hill, 45 Jarvis St., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, has the agency for the 
Marion line of stokers in Toronto. The 
Riley Engineering & Supply Co., 7360 Duf- 
ferin St., Toronto, has been appointed ex- 
clusive agent for the sales of the Marion 
line of soot blowers in Canada. 








Trade Literature 





Slate Larries. Marion Machine, Foun- 
dry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind. Bulletin 
No. 216. Four-page folder describing and 
illustrating the dumping at end, tub, auto- 
matic dump and return, car, brakes, motor 
and cab of these larries. 

Bucket Elevators. The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 410. Pp. 31; 
73 x 10% in.; illustrated. Power houses, 
coal yards and railroad coaling stations 
will be interested in this catalog. 

Forged Steel Pipe Fianges. 
Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, Ill. Catalog 
24. Pp. 86; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. This 
book should prove useful to engineers, de- 
signers and operators of power systems. 
Formulas and data tables are arranged for 
easy reference. American Engineering 
Standards of 400, 600 and 900 lb. W. S. P. 
are embodied in the book, as also are 
complete data covering existing standards. 
A section on corrugated-steel furnaces is 
included. i 

Refractories and Furnace Design. Pli- 
brico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chicago, Il. 
Second edition. Pp. 36; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. Treatise on the building of mono- 
lithic furnace linings with Plibrico furnace 
lining. \ 

Hand Stokers. Marion Machine Foundry 
& Supply Co., Marion, Ind. Catalog No. 
60-R. Pp. 23; 9 x 11% in.; illustrated. 
Type C hand stokers, type A hopper feed 
and Marion auxiliary air inlets are 
described. 

Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, N. J, 
has issued Catalog No. 25, containing 64 
pages and illustrations relating to wire 
screens for screening coal, steel wire cloth, 
filter cloth, ete. 
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_wenty-two Cents per Ton 


N IMPORTANT metal-mining company, Alaska 
\ Juneau Gold Mining Co., mined last year 3,068,190 
‘ns of ore and fine-milled 1,367,528 tons of it. Its 
‘ning cost was 224c. per ton. That is surely some 
‘cord! Of course, the rock is brought down with little 
gard to size—the smaller, in fact, the better. One 
“ason why the costs are low is because the tonnage is 
‘rge. It has been raised to 9,520 tons daily, and it is 
‘oposed to increase it to 14,000 tons, thus reducing 
verhead. The company, it is true, is not paying divi- 
mds, but put $90,000 away as surplus. How does it 
i it? It shows what can be done where labor condi- 
ons are favorable and good management prevails. 
‘or is the profit made by skinning labor, for the aver- 
ge wage of the 476 men was $5.26 per day. 
‘It may be added also that the Alaska Juneau is a 
sal mine and not a stripping. The rock in it is hard 
) drill and pitches like anthracite. F. W. Bradley is 
resident and P. R. Bradley, consulting engineer. The 
‘radley brothers have erected a monument for them- 
alves along the still waters of the Gastineau Channel 
‘at is a challenge to the coal industry. 

Some are disposed to believe that heavily pitching 
eams are a distinct advantage in mining, provided 
aat roof and floor conditions are favorable. 











3roadening from Precedent to Precedent 


ENRY FORD has never had any regard for the 

expert—the man who knows mainly how others 
‘io it. He does not want a man who has a mind like a 
awyer, whose idea is that everything shall be done in 
iecord with precedent. When you ask him if you may 
to this or that, the limb of the law hunts his cases. 
‘No,” he says, “it was decided in Trimble vs. The 
jigh Candle-Power Gas Co. that it can’t be done.” 
Yo it ends with a “no-thoroughfare” sign. 

Of course, within certain bounds the duty of the 
‘awyer is to rely on his eases. But engineers should 
iave a freshness of mind. They should not rely on 
she past too much, for some of the past is really past 
and no longer present in any sense of the word. For 
thousands of years man has tried to fly. It couldn’t 
be done. The expert mechanical engineer said so. But, 
meanwhile, by slow advances the low-pressure steam 
‘ngine was laying the ground for the high-pressure 
engine and that for the oil engine. That cumbrous, 
awkward machine was being made light and one day 
fying came. True, mining is not flying. Nevertheless, 
even in mining, conditions change rapidly and what 
we couldn’t do ten years ago, with the state of the art 
as it was, we may be able to do today by reason of 
improvements made since that time. 

_ Tf our Latinity is not at fault, the word “expert” 
originally means some one who tries, essays, finds or 
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attempts something new, but, alas, too often with most 
of us it means some one of experience who wouldn’t 
try anything original if he knew he was doing it. These 
difficult days can be faced safely only with an expert 
of the kind who dares to be original. Those experts 
who are men of experience only and make an applica- 
tion of something old, will find that there is no hope 
in such expertness. No wonder there is a disposition, 
at times, to look for guidance to men outside the indus- 
try who will make a precedent rather than hunt one. 





College for Retailers 


NE WONDERS, sometimes, that no college seems 

prepared to give a course on the geography, 
geology, chemistry, marketing, and combustion of coal. 
The first four studies could be taken with the regular 
mining engineering students and the last with the me- 
chanical engineering classes. This kind of elective 
study could be made into a post-graduate course, with 
the title of fuel engineer, or it could be given without 
any previous instruction, with a mere certificate as 
evidence of this scholastic training. 

A student in North Carolina writes asking where such 
instruction is available. Surely it should not be necessary 
to answer the question with the word, “Nowhere.” Here 
is an opportunity for some college to render a notable 
service. Many people want to learn about the market- 
ing of coal who are utterly indifferent to the mechanical 
and electrical details of mining. However, they should 
know enough of the conditions of mining and prepara- 
tion to understand just what causes coal of inferior 
quality to appear at the retailer’s dock. A course in 
business and management would round out the instruc- 
tion, making a year most profitably spent. Unless, how- 
ever, a course on yard management and design, one on 
advertising and a third on domestic furnace combustion 
were added, the training would be incomplete in its 
most immediate and most practical aspects. 





The World Changes But Laws Remain 


N EUROPE they tell of military guards still doing 

duty years and years after the need for the protection 
has disappeared. As for our safety laws, we have to 
look them over every once in a while to make sure that 
they are directed at a fear rather than a danger and 
to ascertain where they are not themselves a hazard. 
Years ago mines were ventilated by shifting winds, by the 
warmth of the earth, the heat of a furnace, the action of 
falling water or the ascent of steam, and during those 
times we made laws relating to ventilation, among others 
those prescribing the distance between crosscuts. 

But now we have fans and flexible tubes to carry air 
into distant points without a connection to a return 
airway, but we don’t permit an entry to be driven 
unless it has a crosscut every so often. In some states 
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where the mine air used to be extremely bad the pillars 
have to be so riddled that little is left of them. Then 
again the pillar has to be made small so that the re- 
quired riddling of it is not too expensive an operation. 
And again, as the driving of crosscuts is so expensive 
less headings are driven, and as the stoppage of so 
many crosscuts is costly it is not done as well as it 
should be, and even if done well the multiplied chances 
for leakage make the loss of air considerable with the 
result that the ventilation current is wasted. 

It is good to learn that in the State of Washington 
crosscuts between headings—“‘dump chutes between 
gangway and counter gangway,” they term them—are 
set 300 ft. apart so as to protect the roadway and 
airway from deterioration. Let it be remembered 
this is not done for economy. The crosscuts or chutes 
eventually have to be constructed at quite usual centers, 
but they are not made earlier because of their ill-effect 
on the gangway in which they are used. 

It would seem well to allow a greater latitude in the 
placing of crosscuts where adequate ventilating equip- 
ment is provided. As a matter of fact, sixty or ninety 
feet plus the fifteen or so feet in the half crosscut 
often is too far without artificial ventilation, so that 
the requirement of, a fan and a flexible or other pipe 
would be an advance and not a retrogression. 


What Must Not Be Said 


N THE discussion page, Edward Steidle, takes issue 

with an editorial on the open and the electric cap 
lamp. He says, “It is unpardonable to use open lights 
in any bituminous coal mine which has ever produced 
the slightest trace of gas, and any bituminous mine may 
produce gas in explosive quantities.” In reply it may 
be said there are many mines that never have produced 
enough gas to elongate a flame or cause an explosion. 
Mr. Steidle may not have visited such mines, for his 
experience has been with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
which, most meritoriously, has mainly interested itself 
with dangerous workings and with the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, which is located in a field where 
gaseous mines are almost universal. 

He is quite right in saying that there are many “so- 
called” non-gaseous mines and that, in these, gas igni- 
tions occur, but what a perversion of fact it is to say 
that the ignitions in “so-called”? non-gaseous mines are, 
or course, the common cause of practically all coal-dust 
explosions. But granted it were true, the editorial did 
not say that cap lamps should not be used, but that 
whenever they were used other conditions of safety 
must be required, and if stringent insistence was not 
placed on them the risks would be greater, for the 
evidences of danger would be removed. The editorial 
stated that if the other precautions were not taken, the 
mere provision of safe lighting would not remove the 
dangers of smoking, unsafe shooting and non-permis- 
sible machines. 

Coal dust, Mr. Steidle says, can be ignited by an open 
light. It can be even exploded by that menas, but does 
he know an instance where it occurred? However, 
though he has not brought any such evidence, and we 
know of none, it would be bold, indeed, to deny he has 
made a point. It could happen, and may have happened; 
who knows? As for the Sullivan mine being a “shining 
example of the fallacy of using open lights,” we confess 
that we do not know what caused the explosion at 
Sullivan. No one does, not even the coroner’s jury, 
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No one knows, so why make so unqualified an assertion? 
Let us not hide from ourselves the fact that it is no 


caused by an arc or a shot than by one resulting from 
an open flame. When cap lamps go into a mine, strict 
rules, stringently enforced, flame safety lamps, fire-— 
bosses, permissible powder and permissible machines 
should go there also. That is all that has been alleged. 
“Tf this be treason, make the most of it.” Li 





The Bigger the Tretooad Area 
The Less Disastrous the Fire 


O ISOLATE a mine fire in the mistaken idea that 

it will thereby have less area over which to range 
is a great mistake. The area shut in usually should be 
as large as can be arranged, and this despite the fact 
that when a large area is closed a large quantity of 
combustible air is immured with the fire. True, some- 
times where the area is underlaid by light cover the 
larger area may cause the fire to receive more air from 
the surface. True, also, it is, that if the area is so 
large that a great number of stoppings have to be 
built to isolate it, much damage and many explosions 
may occur before it is closed off, and perhaps it never 
will be wholly shut in because so many stoppings and 
a little leakage at each will be enough to keep the fire 
alive. Furthermore, a big isolated area may cut off the 
working parts of the mine and make operation impos- 
sible or difficult. 

However, with these exceptions, when they are justly 
taken, the area isolated should be as large as possible 
because the main requirement is that the average heat 
of the inclosed working be low. A large isolated area 
will have a low average heat. Consequently, when it 
cools it will not cool as many degrees as a small isolated 
area containing the same quantity of fire. This will 
result in the vacuum caused by cooling being reduced. 
With only a trifling reduction in pressure within the 
area it will be easier to keep down the inleakage of air, 
provided the number of openings to be sealed is not 
too great. 

Last week Simon H. Ash explained how in thf 
Newcastle region of northwestern Washington the black- 
damp is stored behind stoppings which are provided 
with pipes by which it can be led to places witty 
incipient fires. Speed in checking a fire is most impor- 
tant. If a fire is allowed to gain heat, the vacuum will 
be just so much the greater and the tighter must be 
the stoppings. In fact, as stoppings are quite gener. 
ineffective when the difference of pressure is great, ‘ant 
as the only safe way to put out the fire is to furniiel 
inert gas to balance the pressure, the bigger the fire 
the greater the quantity of inert gas needed. And ‘ 
moreover, not only does the cooling have to proceed — 
further but it goes more slowly when the area inclosed 
is small. 

Where an attempt is made to close off the fire Le 
close quarters the placing of stoppings is slow and likely 
to be ineffective. The stopping, subjected to consider- 
able heat, is not only built poorly but is likely to be 
damaged by the high temperature. It would appear far 
better to put stoppings so far back from the fire that 
erection will be safer, easier and more rapid. 
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ion Is Rock- 
lusting Its Coal 
yes It Had Not 
\) Treated the 
|ime in Which the 
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N obody 


Barrackville, W. Va., mine of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation has been determined. Thirty- 
-x witnesses were heard at a coroner’s inquest in 
‘airmont, W. Va., March 27 and 28, including represen- 
‘tives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the West Virginia 
tate Department of Mines and the company, who had 
lade three separate investigations following the blast 

f March 17; but no decision was possible and the 
yroner’s jury did not return a verdict. A continued 
iquest will be held. Meantime, state and company 
ien are still trying to solve the mystery, while four 
ischarged miners are under arrest, suspected of having 
ropped or planted a bomb in the mine. 

Much evidence, including that of J. W. Paul, chief 
f coal mining investigations for the Bureau of Mines, 
‘as against the bomb theory. It was contended that 
ie condition of the mine indicated the explosion started 
averal hundred feet from the bottom of the shaft. 
lust participated largely in the spread of the blast, 
1ough a state inspector said the company had been 
evoting much attention to safety. 





\ O CAUSE for the explosion which wrecked the 


MINES Not RocK DUSTED 


It was hinted by Robert M. Lambie, chief of the 
lepartment of Mines of West Virginia, and as much as 
dmitted by J. O. Durkee, chief inspector of the com- 
any, that the explosion would have been confined to 
small area surrounding its origin had the mine been 
ock dusted. While examining the latter Mr. Lambie 
emarked, ‘“‘Are not many mines advocating rock dust- 
ig to prevent explosions?” To this question Mr. Dur- 
ee replied, “Yes; so am I.” Two of the Pennsylvania 
lines of his company have already been rock dusted. 

In his attempt to bring to light the circumstances 
ntering into the explosion, Governor Gore requested 
{ubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, to permit two 
lembers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines to give the 
oroner at the inquest the results of their investigation. 
‘his unusual request was granted by Dr. Work. 
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This Illustration 
Shows the Method 
of Keeping the 
Shaft Wet. At This 
Point the Recent 
Mine Explosion 
Showed Its Great- 
est Violence. 


Knows Cause of Barrackville Mine Blast 


j Thirty-Six Men Testify at Coroner’s Inquest—Some Hold Bomb 

| Theory but Bureau of Mines Is Against It—Investigation Will 

Continue—Four Discharged Miners Are Still Held on Suspicion 
By Alphonse F. Brosky 


i : Assistant Editor, Coal Age, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two theories as to the cause and origin of the explo- 
sion were advanced, but even those who agreed in the 
main are at variance as to details. One opinion, main- 
tained rather generally by company officials who testi- 
fied, is that the explosion was caused by a charge of 
explosive planted in the hoisting shaft. The other 
theory, which is advanced by George S. Rice, chief min- 
ing engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and state 
mine inspectors, declares the explosion to be probably 
due to some natural cause the origin of which was 
somewhere inside the mine. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE LACKING 


Mr. Paul accounted for many of the manifestations 
of the explosion without venturing an opinion pinning 
down the source. The lack of vital evidence was appar- 
ent at every stage of the inquest. Much time may be 
required to prove or disprove the company’s theory, 
because of the débris at the bottom of the shaft. Those 
who think the explosion was an accident and not a 
crime are hampered in discovering the source of the 
explosion by reason of the great extent of the mine 
workings. 

The witnesses included, in addition to those already 
indicated, a number of men employed by the company 
(chiefly those in the Barrackville mine), a few who 
assisted in the exploration work and one outsider who 
happened on the scene shortly after the explosion had 
taken place. 

Because this mine is highly gaseous and its coal dust 
dangerous, the company took unusual pains to make it 
safe. Prior to the explosion. the dangerous natural 
conditions in this mine and several others in the dis- 
trict were recognized by Chief Lambie, who directed 
the supervising state inspector to make more frequent 
inspections of these than he did of the others. The 
mine foreman and one assistant for each of the four 
working sections supervised the mine during the day. 
The night shift, of course, was directed by a foreman. 
A fireboss was employed in each of the sections and 
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fireboss runs were made every day in the year including 
Sundays. In addition to these precautions a safety boss 
was employed and also a company district inspector 
who divided his time between this mine and several 
others in West Virginia belonging to the company. 
Further authority was vested in a chief company in- 
spector. Seven shotfirers had complete control of 
shooting. ; 


MANY PRECAUTIONS TAKEN 


The safety boss made continual inspections: in all 
parts of the mine, examining for gas, caring for ven- 
tilation and watching for dangerous practices. Aban- 
doned areas and goaf lines were inspected at regular 
intervals for accumulations of gas, which, it was re- 
ported, were never found in dangerous quantities. 
because of careful ventilation. Abandoned sections 
were analyzed weekly. Air splits were analyzed reg- 
ularly. An attempt was made to keep the methane 
content in the fan exhaust below 0.35 per cent. Ma- 
chine crews were furnished flame safety lamps with 
which they were instructed to examine for gas at the 
face before advancing their machines beyond the last 
crosscut. 

The certified shotfirers charged, tamped and shot the 
holes. Slow-acting permissible powder, no more than 
five sticks, or 14 lb., per hole, was fired by detonators 
and a battery. Three holes were utilized in the shoot- 
ing of a place, the center shot being fired before those 
of the two rib holes. A close check of all explosives 
used was kept by the company. Miners carried their 
own powder into the mine. The number of sticks taken 
from the magazine, the number returned and the num- 
ber used were carefully recorded. Detonators were 
handled only by the shotfirers. Not only did these men 
examine for gas but they also examined fireboss reports 
before starting their work. All men were searched 
for matches and other contraband articles before going 
inby from the bottom cage landing. 


CUTTING MACHINES Not BLAMED 


The committee on investigation could not find the 
slightest evidence in the vicinity of cutting machines 
to lead them to suppose that the latter might have been 
the agent of ignition. A machine on 19 right off the 
main north face heading was discovered in a sumping- 
out position and the cable detached. Another in 15 right 
of the same section was located in a sumping-in posi- 
tion, but actual cutting had not commenced. Other 
machines were seen in positions not likely to have been 





Barrackville Village with Store on Right 


This little town was as carefully maintained as the mine below 
it, a bright spot in a smiling farm country. 
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Underground Barn Where Thirty-Six Horses Died 


Stable near shaft bottom of Mine No, 41. Large horses are 
used for gathering coal from the working places. All were found 
dead after the explosion. 


dangerous at the time of the explosion. Several were 
apparently traversing the entries when the explosion 
occurred. 

Horses gathered the coal from working places, haul- 
ing it to side tracks, where it was picked up by trolley 
locomotives and trammed to the shaft bottom. Feed 
wires were never extended beyond the last crosscut, 
nor was the practice of extending them into rooms 
permitted. 


MINE WELL VENTILATED 


It is estimated that the Barrackville mine liberates: 
about a million cubic feet of gas daily. For this reason 
one of two fans is operated night and day at full speed. 
Breaks in the roof liberate gas coming from upper 
measures, but most of the gas comes from the slips 
of the coal. Cuts through clay veins often open up 
blowers which liberate quantities of gas. One was 
discovered by the investigation at the head of No. 3. 
intake entry of the main north face headings, but was 
not considered dangerous. The practice of brushing 
out gas accumulations from the faces was not tolerated. 
Such accumulations were reported to the section bosses, 
who had them removed by shunting air to the face with 
a line of brattice. Gob fires had been unknown in this 
mine under the management of this company. 

No indications of a blownout shot were discovered 
anywhere. At one of the faces a shotfirer was found 
in the position which he had assumed while in the act 
of tamping a hole. 


SPRINKLING USED EXTENSIVELY 


Loaded and empty cars were wetted down by an 
overhead sprinkling arrangement before starting for 
their respective destinations. Water lines of 6-in. diam- 
eter lay on the main entries. Hose had been used for 
washing down the ribs and roof. Spray jets which 
ejected a mist of water into the seven air splits were 
employed to increase the moisture content of the air. 
These sprays were used chiefly on the returns of each 
set of face headings. Water cars also were used. No 
fixed rules were established governing the frequency of 
wetting down the coal dust. This matter was left to 
the discretion of the bosses, who were instructed to 
keep their sections safe regardless of cost. Coal dust 
was loaded out when dangerous accumulations became 
discernible. 

Three company men testified that they believed the 
explosion started from the shaft bottom. William 
Berry, the mine foreman, declared that he so believed 
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cause the damage on the surface was far greater 
han in the mine and was greater in the main shaft 
han in the man or fan shafts. His contentions were 
backed up by Mr. Durkee, of the company, who went 
jone step farther by laying the cause to the setting off 
of explosive either at the bottom or at the top of the 
|hoisting shaft. He expressed his suspicion that the 
\sharge was located at the top of the shaft, because a 
‘corner of the concrete collar had been torn out by the 
‘explosion. However, other witnesses presented con- 
fraditor theories as to this. 

_ Mr. Paul declared he had never heard of an explo- 
— being initiated on the outside of a mine. A num- 
ber of attempts have been made at the federal experi- 
mental mine, Bruceton, Pa., to do this, but all have 
‘failed. He believed the origin must have been 300 to 
400 ft. inside in order that sufficient pressure be de- 
veloped to stir up coal dust which in turn was fed to 
the flame. Mr. Paul thought the concrete corner might 
‘have contained a fracture and that the concrete slug 
did not have to be broken loose but might have been 
merely lifted by timbers dislodged during the explosion. 





BELIEVES BLAST TRAVELED INBY 


_ Mr. Durkee informed the jury that his observations 
‘led him to believe that the explosion traveled in a 
general direction inby of the hoisting shaft. First he 
‘pointed to the fact that the fan and man shafts were 
little disturbed. Overcasts on the north and south 
headings were blown inby, and the covers of the loco- 
‘motive on the shaft bottom were blown in the same 
‘direction, according to Mr. Durkee. He was willing 
to admit, however, that coal dust played a big part in 
‘the explosion. When questioned by Chief Lambie he 
stated that high-velocity air currents, such as are forced 
‘into this mine, quickly dry up coal dust in cold weather. 
-C. W. Welty, company division inspector, who, inci- 
dentally, completed a five-day inspection of the mine on 
‘the day of the explosion and found it safe, expressed 
practically the same opinions as Mr. Durkee. This 
witness observed that most of the stoppings were blown 
toward the returns. 
In all his thirty-eight years’ experience in coal-mine 
engineering, which took him to many mine explosions, 
“Mr. Rice declared that he had never before seen so 
“much violence on the surface as was displayed by the 
7 Barrackville explosion. The heavy thrust up the shaft 





Another View of 
the Company Store 


Seen in Preceding 
Illustration of Bar- 
rackwille Village. 
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must have lifted the headframe 18 in. from its base. 
He explained this violence by the fact that the down- 
cast is close to the tipple, where coal dust in large 
quantities is released, to be carried down the shaft 
and deposited on the shaft timbers. He is not of the 
opinion that coal dust dislodged from the tipple simul- 
taneously with the explosion played any great part in 
the unusual violence on the surface. Nor does he be- 
lieve the explosion started either at the top or bottom 
of the shaft. The large quantity of coal dust on the 
timbers might easily have developed a pressure of 
100 lb. or more per square inch. Such pressures have 
been approached in the federal experimental mine. 


COAL DUST EXTENDS EXPLOSION 


He contends the explosion originated at least 1,000 ft. 
inby from the hoisting shaft. The principal medium 
of propagation from point to point was coal dust. He 
found evidence of heat manifested through caking and 
coking and burnt fragments of brattice cloth. In the 
main west butt entry he observed conflicting evidence 
of physical forces which showed signs of movement in 
two directions from a point about midway in the entry. 

H. S. Lively, counsel for the company, remarked that 
an explosion was started not far from the shaft bottom 
of the Summerlee mine (West Virginia), where a box 
of dynamite was used to bring down sets of timbers. 
This explosion traveled throughout the mine. It was 
stated, however, that the Summerlee shaft is 600 ft. 
deep; also that the explosion started 100 ft. from the 
shaft. This, it was declared, permitted the development 
of a high pressure. 

William German, a technical representative of a 
powder company, was asked if the setting off of a charge 
of powder would cause shattering of the coal surfaces 
near it. He replied, “Not if placed in the open.” He 
classified as permissible the powder which was used in 
this mine. 


FAN DooRS OPENED AND WEDGED 


Earl Wheelan, blacksmith, described the condition 
of the fan after the explosion. The doors on the elec- 
trically driven fan were opened and wedged. The sides 
of the steam-fan housing were drawn in about 3 in., 
interfering with the revolving of the blades. 

The sucking in of the sides of the steam fan was 
explained by Mr. Paul as due to the creation of a 


This Store Building 
Serves. Also to 
House the Office 
of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation. 
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Barrackville, 
Marion County, 
West Virginia. The 


Village Is Located 
on Buffalo 


Creek, 
Which Joins the 
Tygarts Branch of 
the Monongahela 
River Just Below 
Fairmont, 


vortex, a phenomenon of explosions in which a partial 
vacuum is established. A vortex has been established 
in the U. S. experimental mine which drew in heavy 
concrete lining from a section of the testing gallery. 

The mine was inspected by State Inspector W. B. 
Riggleman, on March 2 to 5. He was a member of the 
investigation committee. Mr. Riggleman laid great em- 
phasis on the accumulation of fine coal dust on a long 
stretch of timbers on the main west butt intake as a 
possible origin of the explosion. These timbers are 
located between 2 and 4 north face entries off the butt. 
Where the timbers were erected the roof is quite high. 
Consequently I-beams placed on 10x12-in. white-oak 
legs were lagged with 3-in. planks. The legs were tied 
together with stringers. Above this landing was 
erected cribbing construction which extended to the 
roof. These timbers were favorable for the accumula- 
tion of large quantities of fine coal dust. To one of 
the ribs was fastened a feed wire, and suspended from 
hangers was strung the trolley wire. 


ARC OF TROLLEY MIGHT BE CAUSE 


He thinks that a fall of roof may have tripped one 
of the timber sets, causing the trolley to are and at the 
same time releasing a cloud of coal dust as fine as 
200-mesh. He was positive that the explosion was 
extended throughout the mine by the coal dust. In the 
main west butt split a volume of 77,000 cu.ft. of air 
was certain to keep the coal dust dangerously dry. 

The manifestations of the explosion from this tim- 
bered section moved inby and outby. He found no 
evidence of fusing on either steel or copper. These 
were buried by falls so that a careful examination 
could not be made. Had not the large accumulation of 
coal dust been present in the hoisting shaft he believes 
the degrees of violence in the three shafts would not 
have been so widely different. However, the hoisting 
shaft is nearer than the others to the timbered section. 

Like several other witnesses, he feels that the vio- 
lence on the surface may have been aggravated by the 
cloud of coal dust brushed from the headframe and 
tipple structure by a pioneer wave of the explosion. 
Nor does he doubt that the explosion could have origi- 
nated either at the top or bottom of the hoisting shaft. 

Tom Jarrett, another state inspector, also sees possi- 
bilities in the establishment of the source of the explo- 
sion in the main west butt heading. He reasons as 
does Mr. Riggleman, except that he blames the ignition 
on an are from the feed wire, one section of which 
was found by him to be broken and unraveled. 

In his testimony, J. W. Paul gave his conclusions, 
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which were that unmistakable evidence existed that 
coal dust played a major part in the explosion. He 
saw evidence of mechanical forces in two directions, 
but he intimated that this is not unusual in explo- 
sions. This characteristic is caused sometimes by 
boosting pressures. In its experiments the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines has proved that the pressures of an 
explosion traveling at the rate of 2,000 ft. per second 
may dislodge fresh coal dust, which feeds the flame and 
boosts the pressure almost instantly at any point. In 
that event the mechanical forces may point in two direc- 
tions. In the experimental mine high boosting pres- 
sures are known to have destroyed heavy concrete and 
in one case to have blown a hole through 15 ft. of over- 
lying strata. The two-way paths taken at boosting 
points confuse investigators in tracing the origin of the 
explosion. 

He believes the timbered section on the main west 
butt was a boosting point, in that no evidence of charred 
coal dust was found there. The absence of charred 
coal dust is generally an indication of the seat of an — 
explosion. Mr. Paul suggested, however, that further 
investigation be made at this point. 

Freshly made coal dust is more violent than that 
which is aged. To an extent this knowledge might 
account for the violence in the shaft, where fresh coal 
dust from the cages and tipple settled. 


SPRINKLING PROVED INADEQUATE 


A preponderance of his observations point to a gen- 
eral movement of the explosion outby. He expressed 
apprehension as to the methods used in guarding 
against the dangers of coal dust inthis mine. The degree 
to which this dust was watered was not sufficient as the 
explosion has proved. Coal dust may be safe when it 
contains 25 per cent moisture and can be molded by 
the pressure of the hand, but it is difficult to keep that 
much water in the dust, and one can never be certain 
that any such quantity will be present. 

Several of the witnesses, among whom were two men 
who have had experience in shooting wells with high — 
explosives, claimed they smelled a “sickly sweet” odor 
for some time after the explosion, attributing it to 
fumes of nitroglycerine. Little credence was given to 
this testimony, it being generally thought that the oil 
drillers confused the smell with afterdamp which they 
had never encountered prior to the explosion. On the 
strength of this personal conviction on the part of these 
men, four miners who had been hired a few days before 
the explosion and who had left the mine a short time 
before it occurred were held by law on suspicion. 


—— 
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Big Job In Hoist House 








Although the Most Powerful in This Country and Built for 


Fast Service, It Has Been Found Possible to Safeguard It 


Amply — Auxiliary Hoist Has Flexible Power Service 


By Delbert Kay 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NE OF THE outstanding features of the New 
Orient mine, is its hoisting equipment. Produc- 
tion of coal on so large a scale as that operation 
has in mind involves the solution of many unusual 
problems, one of which is the provision of hoisting 
‘facilities to handle that tonnage quickly and at the 
same time economically. Two hoists have been installed: 


“a main hoist for coal only and an auxiliary hoist for 


men and material, but this latter hoist, if occasion 
demands, can be used for the raising of coal also. 
Both hoists are electrically driven. 





Note—tThe 95,000-lb. flywheel for the motor generator, shown 


_in the headpiece, is set to serve the main hoist—the biggest coal 


hoist in the world. It is one of the ear marks of greatness at 
Orient ‘No. 2. But it also added its troubles by its very size. 
Shipping it on a flat car was one task. Unloading it was an- 
other; but the mine builders were equal to it. They laid the 
foundations for this machinery, hauled it right to its final resting 
place oy Vasheelshate cars, set it in place and then built the building 
around it. 














Shaft-Sinking Construction at New Orient 


This illustrates the round-end shape of the shaft—built thus 
‘for strength—and the'sort of reinforcement that was used in the 
concrete lining. Each section of concrete is grooved to receive 
‘the next. The tube to be seen in the lower foreground is part 
of a caisson that was carried down with the sinking so that 
it could be used in case sand or water made it necessary to 
work under air pressure. But, fortunately, no air locks were 
necessary. 


The main hoist is the highest powered electric coal 
hoist in the world. It is of the two-motor type, i.e., 
a motor of 2,200-hp. capacity is located on either 
side of the drum and connected to the drum shaft by 
means of flanged couplings. 

Prior to the installation of this hoist, the largest coal 
hoist in this country was one having a motor capacity 
of 2,200 hp., although in metal-mine service there are 
hoists in operation with single motors of as much as 
2,400 hp.. The two 2,200-hp. motors of the New Orient 
machine are of direct-current type and operate at a 
maximum speed of 75.42 r.p.m. ; 

Aside from the feature of motor capacity, this hoist 
is also outstanding in the fact that the cylindro-conical 
drum is the largest ever built for-coal-mine service in 
America. The total hoisting depth is 607 ft., and in 
order to produce a large tonnage quickly an unusually 





When the Shaft Lining Began to Tip 


Sinking the concrete lining to the New Orient main shaft was 


not all skittles and ale. There were some real difficulties. 
When the sinking shoe had reached 80 ft. it was discovered that 
the great concrete tube had slipped 18 in. out of plumb. An im- 
mense load of steel rails and I-beams was piled on the edge 
of the collar, and an excavation 40 ft. deep was made on that 
side of the shaft with a clamshell, while the sinking went on 
Proper alignment was soon attained. 
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large drum was required. The smaller diameter of 
this drum is 10 ft. from which this dimension rises in 
one-foot steps until the larger diameter is reached, 
which is 17 ft. With this drum a maximum winding 
speed of 4,000 ft. per minute is obtained. The drum is 
grooved for 2-in. rope. 

The coal is loaded in skips which run in balance. 
Each skip weighs 17,000 lb. and carries a maximum 
load of coal of 26,000 lb., the average being 22,000. 
When the mine is fully developed a tonnage of 1,520 
tons an hour is desired, or 12,000 tons per day. The 
surprising feature of this hoist, when one considers 
its size, is its rapidity in operation, as it is expected 
to hoist at a rate of 138.5 trips per hour. This means 
a very rapid hoisting cycle. From the time the skip 
leaves the bottom, until the dumping position is reached, 
only 17 sec. are required with a resting period of 10 
sec. for dumping and loading. Though the normal 
capacity is supposed to be about 1,500 tons an hour, 
it is expected that under maximum conditions a capacity 
of 2,000 tons per hour can be reached. 


EFFICIENT BRAKING EQUIPMENT 


One of the prime essentials of a hoist of this size 
is adequate braking facilities. Handling a large ton- 
nage at so high a speed necessitates rapid retardation 
and this is accomplished by means of two parallel- 
motion post-type brakes of Nordberg design. Two 
brakes are provided; one on either end of the drum, 
being 11 ft. in diameter and of 17 in. face. These 
brakes are operated by means of hydraulic thrust cylin- 
ders and are set by gravity weights. Oil under pressure 
for brake operation is provided by an accumulator 
which is equipped with duplicate motor-driven pumps, 
one to be used as a spare in case the other should fail. 

An electrical safety device has been developed to 
function in connection with the brakes and this shuts 
off the current to the hoist and applies the brakes 
in case of excessive wear of the brake shoes, and before 
they have worn enough to prevent their proper func- 
tioning. This assures proper brake adjustment being 
maintained at all times. 

Special provisions have also been made to assure 






Auxiliary Hoist 
At New Orient 


This flexible 
equipment enables 
the mine to oper- 
ate at low capac- 
ity either by steam 
or electricity. Or- 
dinarily it is for 
men and materials 
and idle day use. 
A 400-hp., 300- 
r.p.m, motor drives 
the hoist for fast 
work and a 200-hp., 
























600-r.p.m. motor 
does slow night 
duty. The pair of 





14 x 16 in. steam 
engines serves in 
case , of electric 
power failure. 
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absolute safety against any contingency which may 
arise. The built-in safety device shuts off the current 
and applies the brake for any of the following causes: 
(1) When hoisting speed exceeds normal at any point. 
(2) If operator fails to slow down the hoist at the 
proper point before the landing level is reached. This 
would cover the contingency of the operator failing, for 
any reason, to finish his job after once having started 
the hoist either up or down. (3) In case of overwind. 
(4) If the operator should fail to reverse after having 
reached the landing level. (5) If the power should go 
off the line for any reason. 


LARGE OPERATIONS NEED BIG HOISTS 


A few years ago, it was not thought practicable to 
build electrical hoists of this capacity, but with the 
present-day trend toward larger operation and with the 
development and improvement in electrical equipment, 
it is only natural to presume that such large hoisting 
equipment will be more generally used in the future. 

The auxiliary hoist for men and material, as pre- 
viously stated, is arranged also to hoist coal if an occa- 
sion should arise where this would be necessary. This 
machine is arranged to hoist coal in cars, instead of 
skips; a conveyor system being connected from this 
shaft to the main shaft, over which the coal is carried, 
so as to pass the screens in the regular manner. 

This hoist also is of the cylindro-conical drum type, 
the smaller diameter being 7 ft. and the larger diameter 
10 ft. It is grooved for a 12-in. rope. It is arranged 
for two speeds of operation, being driven by two motors. 
For fast hoisting during the day period a 400-hp. 300- 
r.p.m. motor is used. It drives the hoist through a 
single-reduction gear. At nights a 200-hp. 600-r.p.m. 
motor is used driving through a double-reduction gear. 

Both of these motors are engaged by means of jaw 
clutches, which can easiliy be thrown out when a change 
is desired from either method of hoisting. The smaller 


motor is used primarily to reduce the current consump- 


tion during the period when rapid hoisting is not an 
essential feature. For rapid hoisting the cycle covers 
50 sec. with 10 sec. rest, whereas with the same rest 
period and slow hoisting 88 sec. are required. 
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Part of the Town Adjacent to New Orient 
This view, taken from the top of the tipple of the water tower, 


‘shows how West Frankfort flows right up to the mine. There 
‘are 18,000 people in the town, and, although several other mines 
‘are near, none of them is more accessible to the labor supply of 
the region. 


Though the possibility of failure of electric current 
from the source of supply, which would render the 


@Chemical Compounds in Coal-Forming 


Bogs Same in All Geologic Ages 


From age to age, from one coal-forming period to 

‘another, the principal chemical compounds of which the 
‘plant substances, now constituting coal, were formed 
have not changed, notwithstanding the evolution mean- 
while of families, genera and species. Said David 
White, senior geologist of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
‘at the winter meeting of the American Institute of 
‘Mining & Metallurgical Engineers: “Woody tissue in 
‘thick secondary development, spores, pollen grains, pith, 
‘cambium, bark, leaves, epidermis, cuticles, glands, 
wound secretions, pigments, protoplasm, starches, gums, 
waxes, oils and resins were apparently as plentiful in 
Mississippian as in Tertiary peats. 
“No essential chemical distinctions that might notably 
affect the composition of the biochemical deposit have 
yet been detected. Bacteria and fungi were varied 
and numerous. The waxy-fatty alge forming the bog- 
heads and entering many cannels of the early Carbonif- 
erous appear almost indistinguishable from those of 
the bogheads forming today—a fact not remarkable in 
view of the simple structure and low order of these 
‘plants. In all late Devonian and younger coals we have 
woody or distinctly xyloid types; beds rich in fusain, 
and deposits formed largely of spores, resins or other 
hydrogenous débris. In fact, in their fossil com- 
‘ponents and original constitution, all coals, graphitic 
and anthracitic, bituminous and brown, have their 
counterparts in the peats and other organic sediments 
of the present day. 

“The woody type or group, with much débris of stem, 
branch and twig, and more or less fusain, is the com- 
‘mon type—the ordinary “humic” type—of coal in all 
20al fields, as well as of peats laid down in the tem- 
perate and warmer moist climates of the present day. 
Genuine peat like that of today but silicified before 
zompression under loading, has been found in the lower 
Devonian of Great Britain. The revelations of the 
microscopical study of the coals themselves as described 
oy Renault, Bertrand, Thiessen, Jeffrey, Turner and 
others find confirmation in the peat samples preserved 
in the calcitic and siliceous “coal balls” formed at or 
qear the surface of the Carboniferous peats in certain 
listricts of Europe and America. 
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hoist inoperative, is remote, provision has been made 
against such an emergency by equipping this hoist 
with a 14xl16-in. duplex reversible steam-hoisting 
engine. This is arranged to drive the pinion shaft from 
a spur gear and can be disconnected by sliding this 
gear along the engine shaft. 

This hoist operates from a depth of 520 ft. the weight 
of this cage being 18,000 lb., car 4,000 lb. and coal 
11,000 lb. It is equipped with one 9-ft. brake, with 
11-in. face. It is of the customary Norberg parallel- 
motion post type, such as is used on the main hoist. 
For operation of the brake, the same type of hydraulic 
thrust cylinder is used. 

As men are handled on this hoist, it is essential that 
every precaution be taken to guard it against accident. 
Safety is assured against any possibility which may 
arise. It is similar in this respect to the main hoist. 
For the steam engine a device is provided to cut off the 
steam in case of overspeed*or overtravel. 





Bituloid, a Colloidal Oil, Tested as a 
Medium for Laying Coal Dust 


Two British mines, both fairly deep and warm, are 
being used for experimentation on the qualities of bitu- 
loid as a means of keeping down coal dust and thus, it 
is hoped, preventing the extension of mine explosions. 
These mines belong respectively to the Cardiff Col- 
lieries, of Llanbradach and the United National Col- 
lieries at Wattstown. The first tests will be made in 
the return airway and not in the intake and will be 
for short distances only. They are designed to de- 
termine the permanency of the sprayed bituloid. 

The air will have to be carefully tested on either side 
of the district thus treated to determine if the oil is 
vaporizing. If these tests are satisfactory it is pro- 
posed to bituloid about a mile on the main road of 
each of these collieries, partly where the roads have 
been sprayed with rock dust and partly where they 
have been merely carefully cleaned. Thereafter, these 
areas would be re-treated and a record kept of the 
frequency with which bituloid needed to be applied—an 
important consideration in view of the cost. 

As it would be a contravention of the Coal Mines 
Acts to make such tests without official sanction, appli- 
cation was made to the Department for permission with 
the result that the Division Inspector of Mines for 
South Wales was instructed to examine and approve the 
districts selected for tests and report to the Research 
Board, which would, in turn, report to the Ministry of 
Mines. When a deputation of the South Wales Institute 
of Engineers, the Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Coalowners’ Association, the Colliery Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Miners’ Federation was received by 
Colonel Lane-Fox, Secretary of Mines, his chief ad- 
visers and the members of the Deparment Research 
Board, it was told that the Board was quite satisfied 
with bituloid as a damping agency, and as to its 
durability, indications of the last spraying at Eskmeals 
were still to be seen. Dr. Wheeler emphasizes this 
fact at some length. 

The deputation pointed out that, as bituloid contained 
a large percentage of green tar oil, volatile matter 
might possibly be emitted at the temperature of some 
Welsh mines, and it was urged that experiments should 
be made to determine if it would be explosive. 
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Anthracite Must Reframe Merchandising Policies 
To Checkmate Aggressive Competition 


Position as “Standard” Domestic Fuel a Tremendous 
Asset, But Power of Tradition to Protect Market 
Is Weakening — Closer Retail Contact Essential 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, New York City 


try are the fuel itself and the power of tradition. 

A Anthracite, starting out with high hopes of being 

the dominant industrial fuel, in the course of the years 

since the exploitation of the deposits of northeastern 

Pennsylvania began over a century ago, has surren- 

dered that dream to become the standard by which all 

other ‘claimants for consideration as domestic fuels are 

measured. To millions of householders in the United 

States, anthracite ‘is the only domestic fuel known. That 
is a tremendous assét. 

To have competitors adopt the anthracite nomen- 
clature for the sizes offered by them to the domestic 
trade,vto have these same competitors constantly en- 
déavoring to demonstrate that their product is equal 
or superior to anthracite give hard coal an enhanced 
standing even in the eyes of consumers in territory 
where anthracite is no longer the undisputed choice for 
household use. Of course, if. and where the competitor 
can convince the consumer that his fuel is superior to 
anthracite, then this tower of strength passes over to 
the enemy and becomes a 


Cis: AMONG the assets of the anthracite indus- 


part consumers know no other fuel and want to know 
no other, Unless the incentive to change is strong, 


they have no desire to make the acquaintance of 


bituminous coal, coke or fuel oil. It is in the more 
westerly states, where the pioneers broke away from 
the traditions of the East and the conservatism that is 


popularly associated with the North Atlantic seaboard © 


that the path of the competitor of anthracite has been 
easiest. So strongly is anthracite entrenched in that 
Eastern section of the country that the average pro- 
ducer of bituminous coal does not even attempt to cut 
into the market. F 

In the past the anthracite industry has leaned heay- 
ily upon this power of tradition: many distributors are 
still relying upon the fancied security it affords. But 


. 


any merchandising policy which may be based upon the ~ 
belief that this power of tradition will remain an ~ 


unfailing shield to protect the anthracite producer in 


his enjoyment of the seaboard markets will come to 


grief. All of the competitors of anthracite are not as 


awed by tradition as is the average producer of bitu- | 


minous coal. There are 


source of weakness. 
Tradition has also per- 
formed yeoman service for 
the anthracite industry in 
holding its domestic 
markets. The use of hard 
coal in the Middle Atlantic 
and the New England 
States is a heritage of gen- 
erations. For the most 





SECOND OF A SERIES of articles on the prob- 
lems of the anthracite companies. The troubles 
of alloperators, whether bituminous or anthracite, 
have many points of contact and what the 
author says will reflect light on the difficulties of 
the soft-coal operator and will aid, it is to be 
hoped, in their solution. 





challenge the supremacy of 
hard coal on its own chosen 
battleground. 


Bituminous coal has been — 


sold for domestic use in 
West Philadelphia and the 
tonnage, though small, is 


4. 


some who are willing to — 


growing. Byproduct coke 


has made marked headway 
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in the suburbs of New York City. In Boston and in 
/Providence coke is also developing a market. The 
power of tradition is gradually breaking down. When 
in one metropolitan market the local distribution of by- 
product coke has grown from 5,000 to nearly 40,000 
tons in less than 15 years it is not safe to say that the 
| hold of anthracite is perpetual. 
- Oil competition, which attacks coal not with a plea 
‘that the substitution of oil for coal means lower cost, 
but greater convenience, has become such a dangerous 
‘rival that detailed consideration of it will be reserved 
for an article which will appear in a subsequent issue of 
4. Coal Age. The gas industry is also making a drive to 
pees the householder to replace his coal-burning 
equipment with a gas-heater. The significant fact in 
connection with the competition of both oil and gas is 
| that they are cutting the ground from under the claim 
frequently advanced in recent years that anthracite 
coal was a “luxury” fuel and could count upon a safe 
and steady demand from consumers to whom cost was 
| no object. 
| If there is one power of tradition working to help 
the anthracite industry retain its hold upon its mar- 
fee’, there is another tradition working against it. 
That is the public distrust in which the anthracite in- 
dustry is generally held. For years the railroads were 
i under the blight of “the public be damned” remark at- 
_ tributed—but with an erroneous implication—to W. H. 
Vanderbilt. The infelicitously phrased “divine right” 
doctrine laid at the door of George F. Baer has helped 
to color popular opinion of the coal industry and even 
‘now it rises from its grave to-plague the producers. 
| So, too, the attitude adopted in 1902 created false im- 
pressions and served to strengthen earlier unfavorable 
ones. The combinations and community-of-interest ar- 
rangements of the late ’90s also provoked much hypocriti- 
cal condemnation. ‘Coal baron’ seems firmly embedded 
in the vocabularies of newspaper editorial writers and 
politicians while the legend of a “hard-coal trust” still 
displays astonishing vitality. 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY STILL ABUSED 
















These things and others which might be cited have 
influenced the current of popular thinking on the an- 
thracite industry. Fancied injuries are remembered 
long after real benefits conferred have been forgotten. 
Despite the fact that the industry has convinced federal 
bodies such as the United States Fuel Administration 
that its prices were fair, despite the fact also that the 
Federal Trade Commission was ready to recommend 
and President Wilson to adopt the Reading circular as 
the basis for government-established maximum prices, 
the anthracite trade continues to be an object of public 
suspicion and popular abuse. 

How shall this condition be changed? The sugges- 
tion most frequently advanced by those who are not 
willing to accept the situation with an air of patient 

martyrdom or who philosophically dismiss it as some- 
thing that cannot be changed, is a publicity campaign 
to set the industry right in the eyes of the public. 
That something should be done along such lines is too 
obvious to merit argument. When it comes to the 
direction such publicity should take, however, a fresh 
viewpoint will be needed. Advertising efforts in the 
past, except when put forth to meet some particular 
crisis, have not always been of a character to inspire 
enthusiasm. Silence is charity. 

Whatever campaign may be undertaken to sell the 
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industry to the public will fail unless the producer has 
first sold himself to the retail distributor. The retail 
coal merchant is the most important link in the chain 
of public contact—and the suppressed resentment 
nursed by many retailers against their sources of sup- 
ply is one of the most dangerous elements in the present 
situation. There are too many producers who have 
been brought up to believe that the retail dealer is a 
necessary nuisance who exists only on their sufferance. 

The old days when railroads and their coal companies 
were one and the railroad could make or break an indus- 
try on its line through rate manipulation, the concen- 
tration of the control of tonnage during 1901-1912 and 
the extraordinary demands placed upon the industry 
during the war all fostered that idea. The retail dealer 
begging with shaking knees for tonnage was not a spec- 
tacle to command respect. But the retail coal merchant 
has been emerging from his obscurity. He is becoming 
a better business man. He is organizing and feeling the 
power of organization back of him. And memories of 
the arbitrary policies of the past, the lack of contact with 
the higher officials of the producing companies still smart. 


MuST CONVINCE RETAIL TRADE 


For the most part, anthracite producers are unaware 
that this resentment exists. This is only natural be- 
cause the retailer is still dependent upon them for his 
supply of coal, and most dealers are unwilling to jeopar- 
dize that supply by a display of lacerated feelings. 
Therefore, if the anthracite industry expects to rehabili- 
tate itself in the eyes of the public it must convince 
the retail dealers that the mistakes of the past will not 
be repeated. It must convince them that it proposes, 
as it did in the recent conferences with the anthracite 
trade relations committee of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, to discuss problems of mutual 
concern with the retailers, to sound out their views and 
to adopt them when they are in the best interest of the 
industry as a whole. 





Who Burns Domestic Anthracite? 


City Gross Tons 
New York: UN acy 8b) ate. ser eras 6,505,090 
Philadelphia,y Pacu Coe a neteteas alee eee 2,478,271 
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Boston, Massxa((i) avec rence etcieiet sre cnerst atime 1,112,537 
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Detroit; Mich.c(4) Sire a e)sck ize tisotatamerr as 536,539 
Buffalo.: Nov Ve SCL bret voles toc te teveeee are 522,991 
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Wiashingtone isu (4) ever creiet-ls ceper neem 474,908 
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DETER CITY, Nata as perc. sce yrs hale aah 362,050 
BUDCEION,) WAS. ea aean teicher oe One os ek we 286,915 
HDG RED NING Adie istie aiaits we byaiase tee a sig 282,178 
Jeanehiatelesokden dare aly AUPATM) tacnc.oeyie cache Sek eo Ae re 240,152 
Harttor dia COD steer terete tre tte tovais cer. « 238,955 
ING WEHavenmCOnnun( co) mein renee ce acto « 214,702 
Wilkes-Barremb avatar ci serra val dekere 5 ¢ 213,718 
Minneapolis Woo nss GES) emer eh oes vee 203,386 
Abram WNhved hy KGa As bed OH ae ee ieee 203,064 
Reading. Pa (og erate 2 cee biecsce nn +s 195,145 
Bacterson un arc (0) eeerneteiteeccrne che.s 190,016 
Duluth Minnss(S3) nee tee es ae 181,625 
Serantorny Paes (20 ae cee te fee Ae ook 180,804 


The foregoing list shows the shipments of domestic an- 
thracite coal to the 25 largest anthracite coal-consuming 
cities of the United States during the coal year ended 
March 31, 1922. 
names of most of the cities show the population rank as 
given in the 1920 census. 


The figures in parentheses following the 
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Above all, the anthracite producers must establish 
closer personal contact with the retail trade. They 
must seek to understand the problems confronting the 
retailer and to bring understanding of the producers’ 
problems to the retail distributor. Too often in the 
past misunderstanding or ignorance has served to make 
the retailer dangerously neutral where he should have 
been an active ally. 

Because the producer has not taken him into his 
confidence the retailer has not been able to properly 
meet the consumer’s criticism of anthracite policies and 
practices. Instead of defending them when they were 
defensible he has silently acquiesced in the condemna- 
tion voiced by his customers. “The operators” and a 
deprecating shrug can sometimes work more havoc 
than an outspoken attack. 


SELL PUBLIC THROUGH RETAILER 


Executives of the larger companies may say that 
their time is so occupied that they cannot cultivate this 
personal contact with the generality of retailers. The 
answer to that is that selling the industry to the public 
is the biggest job any executive has today. He cannot 
afford to leave it to subordinates. Moreover, his oppor- 
tunities for direct contact with the general public are 
necessarily limited. He cannot tour the country making 
stump speeches. If he did, his audiences would be slim. 
But the retailer is in daily contact with the very public 
upon whose support the future of the industry depends. 
He gets the real consumer reaction. By establishing 
personal contact with him, by making him an active 
propagandist, the executive of the producing company 
can reach the public. 

The campaign of the industry, however, should not 
stop with establishing and cementing retail contacts 
although that is the first thing that must be done. 
The industry needs more and better publicity than it 
has had in the past. Too much attention has been paid 
to attempts to “jimmy” the trade into public favor 
through the medium of free space and too little money 
and time have been expended upon telling the story to 
the public through the medium of paid advertising. 

As before observed, most of the paid advertising has 
been defensive propaganda. It has seemed to be the 
feeling that the only time the producers were called 
upon to spend money was when the state of political or 
popular opinion threatened to take it away from them. 
When the immediate crisis has passed, the advertising 
copy has vanished from the pages of the press. 


ADVERTISING POLICY WEAK 


On the doubtful theory that anything is better than 
nothing it may be possible to speak kindly of such an 
advertising policy. But at best it is a weak policy 
and, even when the copy is most carefully planned, 
there is always the danger that the defense will be 
taken by the public as proof that the accusations are 
well founded. 

What is needed, therefore, is a continuous, frank. 
educational campaign which will establish public con- 
fidence in the industry and will give the man in the 
street a sympathetic slant toward it. Then, when the oc- 
casion arises where defensive action is required, the 
industry will appear at the bar of public opinion in the 
role of an old friend who has a right to be heard before 
conviction. 

The field of free publicity is narrowing. The indus- 
try might just as well recognize that first as last. 
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Almost Ready for the Final Breaker Test 


When the coal passes from loading chutes to railroad car 
just one test remains before the fuel is ready to be started on its 


journey to the retail dealer. After the coal is loaded, samples 
are taken under the direction of the sales department to deter- 
mine whether the shipment meets the standards of preparation 
and sizing; if it does not, the car is rejected and the contents 
sent back through the breaker. 


The number of items fed out by the publicity agents 
of the industry which may appear in the daily news- 
papers published in the anthracite region should not 
be given too much weight in determining the force of 
what has been accomplished. 

It is much more important that the industry be able 
to count upon a fair presentation of its side of a 
controverted issue when its opponents seem to have the 
run of the press than that the newspapers carry occa- 


sional obscure items about burning mines, the earnings ~ 


of Peter Petrovich or the longevity of Mike Slocroakski. 

Anthracite cannot be sure of this unless it is willing 
to play the publicity game fairly. That means abso- 
lute, not relative, frankness and honesty in dealing 
with the press. It means telling the inquiring reporter 
the things the industry would prefer to leave unsaid. 
The railroads learned the value of that lesson in han- 
dling information on accidents. The public utilities 
learned it after repressive regulation drove many of 
them to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Both the anthracite and the bituminous coal trade 
have been slow to profit by the experience of others. 


The hard-coal industry. still labors under delusions of — 


grandeur and suffers from a bad attack of what is 
known in White Light circles as “high hat.” If all the 


“Private—Keep Off” signs were torn down, the indus- 


try would learn the secret that what the public can find 
out for the mere asking soon ceases to interest it. The 
more the industry is willing to take the public into its 
confidence, the less the public will worry it. 

There has been too great a disposition on the part of 
the anthracite industry in its straight merchandising 
publicity to stress the demerits of its competitors. 
That is a pit into which business as green in advertis- 
ing as the anthracite trade not infrequently falls. 
it is the poorest kind of merchandising. 

What the anthracite industry should emphasize is 
its own merits, its own strong points. To filch a 
phrase from the utility field, its campaign should be 
built around its ability to “service the consumer.” 


But 


ee 


; 
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Upon no other basis can it hope to get far in re- 


| establishing its position. 


| 


The phases of the merchandising problem discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs are the most difficult 


which the industry has to solve because they deal, for 


_met two overtop all others. 


‘ 
{ 


sumer complaint is “the last load wasn’t like the one — 


-you delivered before.” With variable standards of 


the most part, with intangibles. They are questions 
of broad policy rather than of concrete marketing 
plans. Of the general tangible problems that must be 
These are the questions 
of preparation and of price. The most common con- 


preparation under which, for example, the percentage 
- of undersize in chestnut coal ranges from 5 to 30 


per cent, the reason for complaints is not hard to under- 
stand. As was said by the anthracite trade relations 
committee of the national retail association: 

_ “The average consumer of domestic sizes knows 
little of the British thermal unit content or fuel value, 
but he does know the difference between pea and 
chestnut coal as a matter of size, and he will not be 


satisfied with chestnut coal containing 20 to 30 per cent 


of pea if he can go to another dealer and obtain 
chestnut coal having less than 10 per cent of pea.” 
That there has been an increase in the undersize in 
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the larger coal in recent years can hardly be denied in 
the face of the declining percentages of pea shipped 
shown in Table I in last week’s article. When to this 
is added the variable standards to which the retailers 
object, the ground for the widespread complaint can 
be readily understood. And this ties in indirectly with 
the question of price. It is possible to justify prices 
now charged by comparing them with increases in 
wages, rent and the prices of other commodities. 
A well-posted retail coal merchant should be able to 
satisfy the consumer that prices are not out of line. 
But the consumer naturally expects that he should 
receive a better product for $16 than he received when 
he paid $4 a ton. If he does not, the price paid adds 
insult to injury. 

Fortunately the action taken by the producers last 
month, when they adopted uniform standards of prep- 
aration, removes that troublesome factor from the field 
of active discussion. As time goes on and competition 
increases, however, modifications in these standards 
which will lower the permissible maxima of undersize 
and slate will be necessary. 

The problems of marketing pea and No. 1 buckwheat 
to the domestic trade will be discussed in later issues 
of Coal Age. 





Shovel Climbs Steep, Narrow Road to 


Strip Coal on Mountain Top 


Recently the Geo. F. Lee Coal Co. decided to strip the 
overburden from a piece of coal near Wilkes-Barre that 
lay about 3,000 ft. up on a mountain. The cost of 
special machinery for this work seemed prohibitive, 
so it was decided to use one of the shovels already 
owned by the company, an Orton & Steinbrenner 
l-cu.yd. machine. Investigation showed that the ex- 
pense of dismantling this shovel, hauling the component 
parts up the mountain to the stripping site and there 
reassembling them would also be excessive. It was 
therefore decided to attempt “driving” the shovel up 
the narrow road under its own power. 

Inasmuch as the way was difficult—in places being 
cut through solid rock—was extremely crooked and 


‘sometimes quite narrow, a survey of the proposed route 


was made. As may be judged from the accompanying 





Moving Slowly but Steadily Upward 


A survey of the road showed that the shovel could squeeze 
through even the narrowest place although the grades at certain 


points were steep. It is here shown passing one of the “‘tightest’’ 
places in the entire ascent. 


illustration the crawler treads barely squeezed through 
in places. Fording a creek at the bottom of the moun- 
tain, which constituted the first lap of the journey, 
afforded an excellent test of the machine’s running gear 
before the upward climb began. 

Some doubts were entertained before the journey 
up the mountain was started lest the engine with which 
the shovel was equipped might prove unequal to the 
work of propelling the machine up the steeper grades. 
Such fears were shown to be entirely unfounded, how- 
ever, as the shovel, pursued the even tenor of its way 
in spite of inclinations at times as steep as 40 per 
cent and reached the top of the climb without once 
stalling the engine. It is stated also that the machine 
ran cool throughout the entire journey and showed 
plenty of reserve power at all times. 





Drains Sulphur Water Into Drillhole 


Some coal companies drill from coal beds into dry 
measures below them, preferably the limestone, and so 
remove mine water without the expense of pumping. 
It remained for the Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co., 
operating Sparks No. 1 and 2 at Indian Head, Pa., to 
drill a hole outside the mine to receive the mine water 
and thus comply with a court order not to allow the 
water of the mine to pollute the creek. 

The company drilled a 5-in. well near its plant to a 
depth of 175 ft. and has been pumping water into the 
well at a rate of 500 gal. per minute. The water level 
in the hole has at no time been within 10 ft. of the 
top of the well, and there are no indications that it 
has violated the order of the court by entering Indian 
Creek. It has been said that the Howard Coal Co. 
is preparing to suspend operations because it could not 
afford to adopt any method that would satisfy the 
courts’ decree. 


To REDUCE SPARKING of the overhead trolley wire 
at the No. 1-B Colliery of the Dominion Coal Co., Glace 
Bay, C. B., the wire is greased. The locomotives also 
are fitted with brushes to keep the rails clean. 
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Beit Conveyor, Mine to Tipple 


ported onto a tipple or breaker for dumping. 

The practice, then invariable, is now quite fre- 
quently modified. In fact, cars are now often dumped 
within the mine itself. The growing use of belting is 
making it profitable not to dump on the tipple but at 
a distance from it. An exemplar of this method is 
found at the mine of the Diamond Coal Co., at Rives- 
ville, W. Va., about five miles north of Fairmont, on 
the Monougah Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
one of the most recently erected three-track coal tipples 
in northern West Virginia. 

The original equipment at this mine, which until 
1923 was operated by the Hood Coal Co., consisted of 
a comparatively new wooden two-track tipple of the 
bar-screen type arranged for loaded- and empty-car 
hauls and provided with a crossover dump. 

Early last year the Diamond Coal Co. acquired this 
property, consisting of 1,500 acres of Sewickley coal 
running about 6 ft. in thickness, and decided to replace 
the combustible tipple and its relatively antiquated 
equipment with a tipple of fireproof construction and 
with equipment which would permit of a more econom- 
ical and efficient preparation of the coal. 

The coal from the mine is brought in 40-car trips 
by a locomotive to an electrically operated trip feeder 
of the chain type located about 100 ft. inside the mine 
mouth. This feeder feeds the 24-ton capacity mine 
cars at a uniform rate onto a 10-ton platform scale 
equipped with a quick-reading dial. After the car is 
weighed it passes into an automatic safety cage set 
to operate in conjunction with a crossover dump. 


N OT SO many years ago mine cars were trans- 


FEEDER DELIVERS CARS To DUMP 


When the coal has been dumped into the feeder hop- 
per, which has sufficient capacity to hold two or more 
mine-car loads, the empty car goes onto a kick-back 
and in turn is picked up by an electrically operated 
chain car haul and is raised and conveyed to the place 
in the mine where the empty trip is made up. 

From the feeder hopper, which is located inside the 
mine mouth, the run of mine coal is discharged by a 
reciprocating feeder onto a 36-in. rubber-belt conveyor 
at a uniform rate of 300 tons per hour, permitting a 
total daily capacity of over 2,000 tons. 


Rivesville Plant Dumps 
Coal in Mines and 


Moves It by Belt to Tipple 


Belt Conveyor Four-Hundred Feet Long Takes 
Coal from Point One-Hundred Feet from Mine 
Portal—Special Provisions Made for Picking 
Nut Coal — Refuse Used for Road Making 





This belt conveyor, which is approximately 400 ft. 
long, delivers the coal through a conveyor discharge 
chute to a Marcus horizontal screen having a width of 
5 ft. The conveyor discharge chute has a fly gate for 
bypassing run of mine coal to a local-trade bin. 

As the impurities that exist in this coal are chiefly 
found in the smaller sizes it was necessary to provide 
a more efficient means of screening and picking than 
the ordinary type of shaker screen and apron picking 
table provides. For this reason a three-deck screen, 
with wings 2 ft. wide on each side for the separate 
picking of the nut coal was installed. 


SCREEN OUT ALL, EXCEPT LUMP 


At the end of the screen, where the conveyor delivers 
the coal, the upper deck is provided with 3-in. round 
perforations for the removal of all except the lump coal. 
This is immediately picked and allowed to pass down the 
center of the screen to the lump-loading boom over the 
outside loading track. The middle deck of the screen is 
provided with 14-in. round perforations for the removal 
of the slack, which falls to the bottom deck of the 
screen, and is conveyed forward to its gate opening 
over the slack track. 





Picking Table of Diamond Coal Co., Rivesville 


At the side of the main screen can be seen, in the rear, @ 
nut picking table and above them both can be seen the refuse 


trough and chute. The chute end which delivers to the loading 
boom is shown in the foreground. 





Screen-House Interior, Looking Down on Screen 


} The same movement that takes the coal along the screen and 
jover the picking table carries the waste along the refuse troughs 
and the nut also over its screen and then along its two picking 
{tables on either side of the main table. 


After the slack has been removed from the 3-in. 
‘coal on the middle deck, the nut coal is divided into 
two streams by means of baffle plates which divert this 
middle size to the wings of the screen for separate 
‘picking. After the nut coal has been picked it can be 


\track by means of a curved-end loading chute, or else 
it can be passed along to unite with the slack and lump 
jand to be loaded over the lump boom as picked run-of- 
mine, the lump boom, which is of the well-known apron 
| type, being raised and lowered by means of an electric 
hoist. 

| 











USE REFUSE For ROAD REPAIRS 


Above the screen and attached thereto is a refuse 
: trough on which the pickings are thrown. This trough 
jhas the same motion as the screen and the pickings 





Tipple, Showing 
Conveyor Shed 


This view shows 
also the screen 
house and the shed 
over the loading 
boom. The lattice 


work on the side 
carries the con- 
veyor by which the 
refuse coming from 
the picking table is 
carried back to the 
refuse bin. 


* 


‘loaded immediately into railroad cars on the middlee 
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are carried forward on it and to the side of the screen 
where a refuse chute delivers them to a drag conveyor 
located outside of the tipple structure. This conveyor 
delivers the pickings to a refuse bin located back beyond 
the track. Trucks haul them away, and they are used 
for road repairs. 

This plant, which was designed and constructed by 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, is electrically 
operated. 

The entire tipple is absolutely fireproof, being built 
of steel on concrete foundations and covered with as- 
bestos-protected corrugated iron. It is well lighted 
with top-hung ventilator steel-sash windows and cor- 
rugated wire-glass skylights of the puttyless type. 


Doctors Say Miner’s Nystagmus 


Is Wrongly Named 


Speaking at the Midland Counties Institution of 
Engineers, University College, Nottingham, England, 
Dr. Laws declared that nystagmus was the reaction of 
a certain type of man to a certain type of environment 
and that the clonic spasm of the eyeball or its oscilla- 
tion was only one, and not the most important, sign 
of such reaction. It was not the oscillation that dis- 
abled the miner. There was a much more profound 
disturbance of his nervous mechanism, and as long as 
they continued to term the disease “nystagmus” and 
looked only for oscillation, they would be disregarding 
some of the root causes of the disease. 

Dr. A. Christie Reid said the wonderful influence of 
sunlight in toning up the nervous system should be con- 
sidered. The lack of light in the mine especially felt by 
dayshift men had much to do with the neurotic state 
which some observers had sought to establish into a 
separate clinical entity, ‘“‘miner’s neurosis.” Some 
thought that sunshine and ultra-violet rays toned up 
the system by stimulation of the glands of internal 
secretion. It was possible that a difference in recorded 
sunshine, as between the foggy island of Great Britain 
and Continental mining areas, might partly account for 
the difference in the recovery times of cases. He added 
that if they would flood the coal face with genial light, 
the specter of miners’ nystagmus would vanish. 
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West Virginia Strike Divides Interest 
In Washington with Trade Commission 
Order to Northwest Dock Operators 
Union Showdown Fails to Produce Expected Demonstration—Union 


Mines Seem to Have Suffered More than Non-Union— 
Use of All Trade Statistics Hangs in Balance 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


April 1 has come and gone without 
having produced anything climacteric 
in the coal producing industry. The 
day set by President Van Bittner of 
District 17 for the showdown in north- 
ern West Virginia seems not to have 
produced the demonstration which the 
union expected. Because of the ten- 
dency in such situations for each camp 
to make extravagant claims, accurate 
information as to the extent of the 
strike must await figures of the ship- 
ment of coal on the railroads serving 
the region. The loading for that day 
or for the week ended April 4 will not 
be available in time for this issue of 
Coal Age. Of course shipments for the 
day of April 1 have no significance, for 
that is a well established holiday on 
which the eight-hour day victory, won 
in 1898, is commemorated. 

Such incomplete reports as have 
reached Washington indicate that the 
outstanding happening on April 1 was 
not the closing of non-union mines or 
the mines at which the Jacksonville 
agreement has been violated, but rather 
the closing of a score more of the faith- 
ful few that had continued to observe 
the Jacksonville scale. The end of the 
coal year leaves them without business 
and they cannot carry on. 

In the other fields north of the Ohio 
April 1 was expected also to bring the 
closing of many mines. It was argued 
that the expiration of the sales con- 
tracts on which many operators have 
been existing during the last year 
would force the shutting down of still 
more union tonnage. 


Expiration Dates Scattered 


This influence appears to have been 
overestimated. While the first of April 
is the season for making sales con- 
tracts, all contracts do not expire on 
March 31. Expiration dates are stag- 
gered somewhat and the effect will be 
spread over a period of some weeks. 

The situation naturally causes still 
more discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of the Jacksonville agreement. 
There has been some tendency among 
coal operators to criticize Secretary 
Hoover for having sponsored the agree- 
ment and of being more in sympathy 


with the commercial than the produc- 
ing interests, but this has been an out- 
growth of the desire to blame someone 
when things are going wrong rather 
than due to any feeling of hostility. 

It is hard for an unanaesthetized per- 
son to go through a surgical operation 
without wincing. The coal operators, 
in the opinion of those who are in a 
position to know, have confidence in 
Mr. Hoover’s intentions and in his 
ability to lead American business to 
higher ground. Just ‘at this time, when 
the union operators are facing the 
greatest crisis of their history, many 
really are deriving no small amount of 
comfort from the knowledge that he is 
on the scene, and that he can rally the 
best thought in the industry at any 
time it may be necessary. 

The value of Mr. Hoover to the coal 
producing industry in times such as 
these can be appreciated more by con- 
sidering what the situation would be 
were the Commerce Secretaryship in 
the hands of one inclined to do ex- 
pedient or demagogic things. 

Under such conditions as now exist 
there probably would be no other leader 
out of the industry, or in it, who could 
command majority support, even were 
he able to get a quorum together, ex- 
cept, of course, John L. Lewis. 

Interest in Washington in the labor 
situation, keen as it is, has been shared 
with the order of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the Northwest Dock 
Operators’ Association case. Interest 
has not been confined to the coal. in- 
dustry. The whole matter of trade 
association statistics is involved. 

Among other thing's that the associa- 
tion is ordered not to do is to furnish 
statistics to its secretary. The order 
does not specifically prohibit the fur- 
nishing of all statistical information, 
but when the returns mentioned are 
eliminated there is not much left. 

The association may not gather data 
on costs of operation or on shipments 
that have been made. This is a new 
interpretation of permissible statistical 
activities of a trade association. The 


-commission’s ruling that statements 


may not be made of number of cars to 
be shipped in the future or the prices 


“Giant”? Political Plans? © 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- } 
vania seems to have recovered | 
from the disappointment he ex- | 
perienced when his carefully | 
planned participation in the an- 4 
thracite settlement failed to land | 
for him the presidential nomina- 
tion. He now is trying to ride 
into the Senate on “giant” power, | 
according to some of the political 
savants in Washington. Mrs. Pin- 
chot also is said to be casting } 
hungry eyes at a seat in the House 
of Representatives. 

This latest ambition of Mr. Pin- | 
chot has called forth some protests 
but more quips. Political observers | 
are somewhat at a loss to under- | 
stand how a man who at heart is 


for public ownership—one who en- 
dorsed California’s hydro-electric 
act—is going to gather support 
when the people so recently indi- 


cated their opposition to 
theories. 

The giant power scheme, in the 
opinion of capable engineers who 
have studied it, bears the same 
relationship to industry as do 
giants to everyday life. They feel 
that it was proven definitely many 
years ago that the effective and 
economic direction of the produc- 
tion, wholesaling and distribution 
of power should be under one hat. 
To split the management into three 
sections could do nothing other 
than add greatly to the price the 
people would have to pay for elec- 
tricity. 


such 





charged on shipments actually made is 
in line with court rulings. 

It is feared that the effect of the 
order will be to limit still further the 
activities of trade associations in col- 
lecting and using statistics. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that it is the 
use to which the commission alleges the 
dock association figures were put, 
rather than their assembling, which is” 
attacked. The inference is that properly 
used there would be no objection to the 
gathering of, at least, certain figures. 


Alberta Mines Cut Wages 


A wage cut has been ordered in sev- 
eral coal mines near Lethbridge, Alta. 
Mine owners have given a month’s 
notice, and a shutdown of the mines is 
threatened. The proposed reduction 
ranges from $1.16 to $1.76 a day. 
Miners now getting $6.36 a day would 
be cut to $5.20 and laborers getting 
$5.76 a day would get $4. 
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Strike in West Virginia 
Shuts Down Three Mines; 
Eleven More Are Affected 


Fairmont, W. Va., April 7—While 
conflicting claims are being made about 
‘the success of the non-union miners 
strike in northern West Virginia, it is 
-safe to say that the strike did not as- 
‘sume the proportions that were gen- 
serally expected. Miners claim that 
-5,000 men are on strike. Non-union 
\production April 6 was 87 per cent of 
‘normal and aggregated 782 cars in the 
12% counties in northern West Virginia, 
|-while the union output aggregated 191 
| ears. 

' A survey of the situation, according 
to the operators shows that three non- 
union mines are closed by the strike, 
five rather seriously affected in their 
working force and six partially affected. 

One hundred and twenty-five non-union, 
eleven union and about 135 open-shop 
_mines were working April 7. Since 
April 1, several non-union mines that 
have been idle for many months, have 


| resumed operation in Preston County 


and other fields. With economic con- 
ditions against them the union has 
slim chances of winning the strike, it 
is thought. 

Van A. Bittner, international board 
member for the United Mine Workers 
said, “The strike is growing in mo- 
_mentum and everything is progressing 
*well.” Again, Mr. Bittner adds, “No- 
‘body knows whether the strike is going 
| to be a success. That will be settled 
not the day the strike is called but the 
day it is called off.” 

Parker Run mine of the Fairmont 
and Cleveland Coal Co., the largest 
single tipple mine in northern West 
Virginia, has started on an open shop 
basis. The J. A. Paisleys interests 
started two mines on a union basis in 
the Morgantown section. 

There were no clashes reported on 
April 1 between union and non-union 
miners. Several demonstrations were 
staged, one at Morgantown and one at 
Clarksburg on April 1, with William 
Green, president -of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, making the principal 
addresses. 


Bittner Outlines Plans 


Mr. Bittner in an address at Morgan- 
town declared plans were being made 
to organize the McDowell and Logan 
County fields. In a previous statement 
to newspapermen he said the strike 
call was “the beginning of a campaign 
to organize every coal mine in West 
Virginia,’ adding that the “ground 
work has been laid in southern West 
Virginia, but that active work there has 
not been started.” He announced that 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, would come into the 
field within the next few weeks to make 
a series of addresses. 

Harrison G. Otis, City Manager of 
Clarksburg, who welcomed President 
Green of the American Federation to 
Clarksburg, declared in his address of 
welcome that the strike was a danger- 
ous weapon. 

_ President Green in his address an- 
nounced the willingness of the Federa- 
tion to join the coal operators and the 
government in an investigation to find 
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Trade Association Ruling 
Awaits Supreme Court 


The new Attorney General is not 
expected to take up actively the 
matter of trade association statis- 
tics until the U. S. Supreme Court 
decides the cement and maple floor- 
ing cases. Since these forthcoming 
opinions may go far toward clear- 
ing up the uncertainty that now 
exists, the plan advocated by in- 
dustry to bring test suits will not 
be pressed in the meantime. 

One of the regrets expressed in 
connection with the selection of 
Mr. Stone for the Supreme bench 
was the fact that it means the de- 
parture of an Attorney General 
who had given sympathetic and 
profound study to the whole ques- 
tion of trade-association figures. 
His studies, however, may stand 
him in good stead in contributing 
to the decision of the cases now be- 
fore the high tribunal and other 
cases that may reach it in the 
future. 

The recent action of the Senate 
in calling on the Federal Trade 
Commission for a list of the open- 
price associations is regarded as 
indicative of an increasing appre- 
ciation that there is a wide dif- 
ference between that type of asso- 
ciation and the regular form of 
trade association engaged entirely 
in work of a constructive charac- 
ter. 

















a solution for what he termed evils 
in the industry, adding that “wage re- 
duction is not the remedy.” 

The strike may be extended into the 
Panhandle region in the northern part 
of the state, it was announced at head- 
quarters of Ohio Subdistrict No. 5 on 
Saturday afternoon following the ar- 
rival of Van Bittner. 

The Panhandle district, which in- 
cludes mines in the Wellsburg-Wheel- 
ing-Moundsville region, is under juris- 
diction of the eastern Ohio subdistrict. 

Frank Ledvinka, president of the 
Eastern Ohio Subdistrict, said he had 
received many requests from Ohio and 
West Virginia miners that the non- 
union men in the Panhandle be called 
out, and he predicted that by Tuesday 
all of the non-union mines in that field 
would be idle. There are twenty-two 
non-union mines in the Panhandle, 
which employ approximately 3,200 men. 
Union men in the field number 1,000. 

Ledvinka said Bittner declared that 
practically every non-union coal mine in 
West Virginia would be idle early this 
week. Bittner declared 90 per cent of 
the men were ready to strike and that 
not one non-union mine in the Fair- 
mont-Morgantown district will be work- 
ing Monday. Among the non-union 
mines in the district to which it is pro- 
posed to extend the strike is the big 
Redwood colliery of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, in which 120 men were 
killed by an explosion a year ago. An- 
other is that of Cliftonville, where seven 
striking miners and the Sheriff of 
Brooke County met death in a pitched 
battle during the 1922 general strike. 
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Utah Copper Co. to Make 
West’s Biggest Contract 


The Utah Copper Co. expects to sign 
a 2,000,000-ton coal contract with four 
Salt Lake City companies at an early 
date, according to H. E. Munn, super- 
visor of coal for the company and its 
associated companies. Sixteen com- 
panies in Utah and Wyoming bid on 
the contract, which calls for 400,000 
tons of coal a year during the next five 
years. Nut, mine run and slack are 
the sizes mentioned in the contract, 
with slack getting the heaviest end and 
nut the lightest. The Independent, 
United States, Standard and Carbon 
are the coal companies favored. 

This is the first time 2,000,000 tons 
of coal has ever been contracted for 
at one time in the mountain states. 
Mr. Munn of the copper company would 
not say anything regarding the price to 
be paid for the coal, nor would the coal 
companies. Mr. Munn admitted, how- 
ever, that he regarded the present as 
the psychological moment to make a 
big coal contract. He did not think 
coal would be any cheaper than it is 
now for some time to come, he said. 

Commenting on the contract the man- 
ager of one of the coal companies said 
it would assure them two days a week 
at their mine during the next five years. 
“Tf we can drum up enough business to 
make three more days we shall be well 
off,” he said. 


Lehigh Valley Income High 
Despite Coal Segregation 


Despite the segregation of its coal 
properties early last year the Lehigh 
Valley R.R.’s annual report for 1924 
shows net earnings of $7,352,037, or 
$6.06 per share, compared with a net 
of $8,586,613 for 1923, or $7.08 per 
share. The income account in 1923 in- 
cluded $6,892,055 in dividends received 
from the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which 
was segregated from the railroad on 
March 15, 1924, whereas dividends 
from the coal company received for 
1924 were only $643,057. 

Gross revenues were $76,374,805, the 
largest in the company’s history, ex- 
ceeding the 1923 gross by $439,651. 
Brief strikes, President Loomis ex- 
plains, cut the revenue from anthracite 
$3,244,613. The rebuilding of an im- 
portant breaker and a severe flood were 
other adverse factors. 

Operating expenses were $60,967,968, 
a decrease of $5,786,245. After pay- 
ment of $4,245,749 in dividends the 
profit and loss account was $55,621,765, 
an increase of $5,637,238. Mr. Loomis 
says that at the end of the year the 
company and its subsidiaries had out 
$126,824,500 in bonds bearing an aver- 
age interest rate of 4.61 per cent. 

Discussing the segregation of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Mr. Loomis 
says: “As a result of the transaction, 
stockholders of record March 16, 1924, 
received upon the payment of $1 a 
share a certificate of interest in the 
coal company for each share of rail- 
road stock owned. These certificates 
have a market value at the close of 
the year of more than $58,000,000. In 
addition, your company received $14,- 
968,925, which was used to reimburse 
the treasury for capital expenditures.” 
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World Coal Output Lower 
In 1924 Due to Slump 
In the United States 


From the incomplete information 
that is available, it is estimated by the 
U. S. Geological Survey that the 
world’s total production of all coal in 
1924 was approximately 1,350,000,000 
metric tons. In comparison with the 
output in 1923 this was a decrease of 
about 9,000,000 tons and it was 16,000,- 
000 tons less than the high record of 
1913. The chief factor contributing to 
the decline was the decrease of more 
than 14 per cent in the output of soft 
coal in the United States, and to less 
important decreases in Canada, Great 
Britain, Poland, Hungary, Russia and 
Japan. All the other countries for 
which figures are shown in the accom- 
panying table reported increased pro- 
duction. Following the settlement of 
the economic disorders that attended 
the occupation of the Ruhr, production 
increased rapidly and the total coal— 
118,829,000 tons—was within 10 per 
cent of the 1922 output. The produc- 
tion of lignite also increased and 
totaled 124,360,000 tons. 


France Shows Increase 


It is of interest to note the increase 
in the production in France. From a 
total of 41,000,000 tons in 1913, the 
interruption brought about by the 
World War carried the output to the 
low level of 22,000,000 tons in 1919. 
Production has recovered steadily since 
1919, and the 1924 total of nearly 
45,000,000 tons (including Lorraine) 
was more than double that in 1922 and 
exceeded the prewar level by 4,000,000 
tons. 


Survey up to March 14. 
The following table summarizes the have been used for less than 5 per cent 
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High Court Balks ‘Fishing’ 
By Trade Commission 


The first of a series of decisions 
that are expected to define more 
clearly the powers of Congress in 
conducting investigations was 
handed down last week by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. This 
decision has a direct bearing on 
the cardinal principle involved in 
the Claire Furnace Co. case, which 
is now pending in the Supreme 
Court, and also on the case of the 
Maynard Coal Co., which is on the 
docket of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Supreme Court, in sustain- 
ing the lower court, held that the 
Federal Trade Commission, even 
though acting under a Senate 
resolution, could not compel busi- 
ness concerns to permit access to 
books and records in an inquiry 
designed to provide data for legis- ! 
lative consideration. The decision 
came in connection with an appeal 
by the commission from a decision 
of the lower court in its investiga- 
tion of the affairs of certain grain 
companies in Maryland. The grain 
companies insisted that the com- 
mission’s demand proposed unlaw- 
ful search and seizure, and argued 
that, while it was acting under a 
resolution of the Senate, it was on 
a “fishing expedition” without any 
tangible idea as to just what the 
papers and books of the firms con- 
tained. 








information received by the Geological of the world’s output. 


Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World in the Calendar Years 
1922, 1923 and 1924 
(In metric tons of 2,204,622 Ib.) 


Country 

North giaoe ; 
OBL eg cas ecg Me ee ee 
Canada { Lignite. int hide tion eee Eee ee 
United States { Anthracite: tinct ce etek ie 
Bituminous and lignite............ 
Other countries....... hil et, hd Tie eet athe 47 ae Bek 
South Amoerica.3; 5 ae eee Sar ae 

Europe: 

Belgiumscon ee clen ee 5 LA einen Demet eee 


Czechoslovakia { oy 


France { es 


Netherlands { Coal...:.:7. ie ae er eee eee 


Poland 
Russia 


Japan (inc. Taiwan and Karafuto) { 


Other countries tus. ee eee 
Africa: 
Union of South Africa 
Other countries 
Oceanica: 
Australia: 
New South Wales 
Other states 


(a) Estimate included in total. 
40,000,000 tons; 1924, 90,240,000 tons. 
11 months; Japan, 9 months. 


1922 1923 1924 
10,587,611 12,163,804 
3'162,907 3' 249/605 } 11,900,000 
49,607,344 84,675,282 82,000,000 
383,073,174 511,791,872 438,420,000 
(a) (a (a) 
1,916,275 2,004,192 (a) 
aaeeieg | eae, sens 
4 , 3 ’ 
sharaaos — S9gen 8) 
Li , ’ ’ 

772,000 861,435 44,955,000 
129,964,597 62,224,535 118,829,000 
137,207,125 118,248,735 124,360,000 

11,240,000 9'121,285 14,032,000 
7:717,610 7,709,775 7,200,000 
4'866,371 5,595,478 5,882,000 

28,919 54,185 190,000 

24,194,797 36,296,032  (c) 32,000,000 
9,049,300 14,504,300 — (c) 14,000,000 
4,435,843 5,971,446 ( 

329,680 394,268 a) 
253,613,054 280,430,369 273,453,000 

(a) a) (a) 

(a) (a) (a) 
22,681,000 (a) (a) 
19/316, 112 19,973,285 20,524,000 
29,163,727 30,600,000 (c) 30,000,000 

66,302 151,462 
(a) (a) (a) 
8,830,774 10,810,897 11,331,000 

(a) (a) (a) 

10,346,572 10,646,693 11,805,000 
21491845 2: 267/799 (a) 

(a) (a) (a) 

1,226,200,000 —1,359,000,000 +—_—‘1,350,000,000 


(6) Of which the Ruhr produced as follows: 1922, 97,346,176 tons: 1923, 
(c) Estimated from monthly figures as follows: Poland and Russia, 
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Output by Canadian Mines — 
Lower in December 


Coal output by Canadian mines in 
December, 1924 dropped 4 per cent be- 
low the production for the preceding 
month and 3 per cent below the aver- 
age for December in the past five years. 
The figures were 1,505,519 tons in De- 
cember as against 1,569,483 tons in 
November, while compared with the 
average for the month during the five 
preceding years, the decrease was 35,982 
tons. Production by provinces in De- 
cember showed increases in Alberta 
and British Columbia and decreases in 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. é 

The total production of coal in Can- 
ada during 1924 was 13,617,000 tons, a 
decrease of 8,373,000 tons from 1923. 
In Nova Scotia the decrease was 1,040,- 
000 tons; in New Brunswick, 61,000 
tons; in Alberta, 1,679,000 tons; in 
British Columbia, 633,000 tons. Sas- 
katchewan showed a gain of 39,000 tons 
and the Yukon Territory a gain of about 
800 tons. 

Comparison of December and No- 
vember figures covering the total im- 
portation of coal from the United 
States and Great Britain showed a de- 
crease of 5 per cent. December im- 
ports amounted to 1,391,778 tons while 
in November 1,452,208 tons was brought 
in. December importations this year 
were 13 per cent lower than the five- 
year average for the month. During 
December, 30,389 tons was imported 
from Great Britain. Total importation 
of coal into Canada for the twelve 
months ending December, 1924 was 
16,828,578 tons, or 10 per cent below 
the average for the five preceding 
years. 

Imports of anthracite for December 
totaled 399,109 tons. This was 37,350 — 
tons above the quantity imported in 
November and about 6 per cent below 
the five-year average for the month. 
Anthracite imported from the United 
States amounted to 368,720 tons, while 
30,389 tons came from Great Britain. 
The total anthracite imported during 
1924 was 4,183,594 tons, a decrease of 
6 per cent below the five-year average. 


Exports Below Average’ 


Exports of Canadian coal in Decem- 
ber were 40 per cent greater than in 
November. The quantities were: De- 
cember, 90,126 tons, and November, 
64,075 tons. Comparison of the De- 
cember exports with the preceding five-— 
year average showed a decrease of 45 
per cent. The cumulative exports for 
the year amounted to 773,246 tons, or 
62 per cent less than the five-year 
average. 

The total number of men employed 
in the coal mines of Canada during 
December was 30,959, of whom 23,966 
worked underground and 6,993 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 28,904 
in November, of whom 22,411 worked 
underground and 6,493 on surface. Pro- 
duction per man was 48.6 tons for 
December, as against 53.4 tons per man 
for November; during December the 
production per man-day was 2.6 tons, 
being the same as in the previous 
month. The tonnage lost was largely 
due to “lack of orders” and “other 
causes” in December. 
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Delaware & Hudson Plans 
Separation of Anthracite 
And Railroad Properties 


After successfully defending its own- 
ership of extensive coal properties dur- 
ing the Sherman Act drive against the 
anthracite roads several years ago, the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., the oldest rail- 
‘road operating company in the United 
‘States, is preparing to separate its 
‘coal holdings from its rail properties 
of its own volition, according to notices 
‘sent out April 4 to its stockholders. 
It has been reported at various times 
‘during the last two years in railroad 
and financial circles that the Delaware 
& Hudson was contemplating the segre- 
gation of its coal lands, but these have 
generally been attributed to the activi- 
ties of stock-market “pools.” 

Such rumors have been consistently 
denied at the offices of the Delaware & 
Hudson, except to the extent that a 
year ago President Loree admitted 
‘having been in communication with the 
‘Attorney General on the matter. 
Whether the present move is the re- 
‘sult of soundings taken on the at- 
‘titude of the new Attorney General, or 
‘whether it is a case of practical corp- 
orate policy could not be learned at the 
offices of the company. 

The Delaware & Hudson’s holdings in 
the anthracite field are extensive, the 
Hudson Coal Co., its chief subsidiary, 
having an annual output of between 
10,000,000 and 11,000,000 tons. As a 
‘result, the railroad is one of the coun- 
try’s leading anthracite carriers, about 
71 per cent of its traffic coming from 
this source. 

“You are notified that there will be 
presented at the annual meeting,” said 
the announcement of the Delaware & 
Hudson issued to stockholders on Sat- 
urday, “a recommendation by the board 
of managers of the corporation that the 
stockholders shall confer on such board 
authority, when in the judgment of said 
board it shall be desirable and advan- 
tageous, to transfer to a corporation or 
corporations, all of whose stock shall 
be owned by the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., all or any of the anthracite lands 

or interests therein belonging to it, and 
all real and. personal property owned or 
controlled by it pertaining to the min- 
_ing,ipreparation and marketing of an- 
thracite, including the stock of sub- 
_ sidiary corporations owning stock of 
that‘ nature.” 

The Delaware & Hudson has not re- 
_ported separately the earnings derived 
from its coal properties since 1916, but 
_in that year gross revenues from this 
department were more than $15,000,000. 
‘The stock of the Hudson Coal Co. has 
_a par value in excess of $16,000,000. 

_ The Delaware & Hudson Co. cele- 
brated its centennial two years ago 
(see Coal Age, May 3, 1928). It was 
_ incorporated April 238, 1823, under 
‘charter of the New York Legislature, 
_as the President, Managers & Co. of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal. The 
company formerly operated the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal from Honesdale, 
Pa., to Rondout, N. Y., but the canal 
was abandoned and the ‘cost written off 
the books am 1898. The old “gravity” 
‘railroad was. built in 1829, was broad- 
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When the Tornado Did the Lifting the Crane Left the Railroad Tracks 


At New Orient Mine of the Chicago, 
tornado of March 18. From left to right: 


Note how well the steel structures, despite their covering, withstood the tornado. 


Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 


after the 
Main hoist, auxiliary hoist and boiler room. 
The 


concrete stacks also, successfully battled with the storm. 





ened to the standard gage and opened 
up to regular freight and passenger 
business in 1900. The railroad lines 
operated by the company total more 
than 900 miles, running from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to Rouses Point, on the 
Canadian line, by way of Albany and 
Schenectady. 

When the Department of Justice 
made war a few years ago on the car- 
riers owning coal properties, forcing a 
number of them to segregate their 
anthracite holdings, the Delaware & 
Hudson case was not pushed for the 
reason that it had been chartered not 
as a railroad but with miscellaneous 
fields of activities, and for the further 
reason that the relations between the 
coal and the transportation business 
were construed as not being in viola- 
tion of the act. 


Coal Consumption and Power 
Output By Utilities Gaining 


Public-utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 38,701,795 net 
tons of coal in January, according to 
the U. S. Geological Survey. This com- 
pares with 3,635,241 tons in the preced- 
ing month. Fuel oil consumption by 
utilities in January totaled 1,512,705 
barrels, compared with 1,874,228 bar- 
rels in the previous month. 

The average production of electricity 
by public-utility power plants started 
off in 1925 in January at the rate of 
180,300,000 kw.-hr. per day, the highest 
rate yet reached in the production of 
electricity. The January rate exceeded 
the December rate by about 13 per 
cent and exceeded the January, 1924, 
rate by nearly 8 per cent. Based on 
the increase in output during previous 
years, the average daily rate of produc- 
tion of electricity in January, 1926, 
probably will be over 200,000,000 kw.-hr. 
per day. 


Legal aspects of a possible transfer 
of the Bureau of Mines to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by executive order 
are being studied. Some are of the 
opinion that this bureau may not be 
transferred in this manner, since it was 
created since the act authorizing the 
transfer of bureaus to the Commerce 
Department. Others are of the opinion 
that there is no legal barrier to the 
transfer. 


Dr. Wheeler Will Address Coal 
Men in Pittsburgh 


On the occasion of the visit of Dr. 
R. V. Wheeler, professor of fuel tech- 
nology, Sheffield University, England, 
and Director Mines Experiment Sta- 
tion of Great Britain, to the Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., an all-day coal 
conference has been arranged for April 
23 eee LIS meeting, and two evening 
lectures to be given by Professor 
Wheeler at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, will be open to the public. 

The conference program, arranged by 
A. C. Fieldner, superintendent Pitts- 


burgh Station, Bureau of Mines, is as 
follows: 
MoRNING PROGRAM—10 A.M. 
1. Introduction — George S. Rice, chief 


mining engineer, U. S. 

Washington, Dec; 
Origin of Coal—Dr. R. Thiessen, re- 

ae chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

3. Geology of Coal—Dr. C. R. Fettke, pro- 
fessor of geology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

4. Constitution of Coal (with special ref- 
erence to inflammability of coal dust and 
spontaneous combustion) —Prof. R. V. 
Wheeler, Professor of Fuel Technology, 
University of Sheffield, England. 

5. Present Status and Possible Future of 
Byproduct Coking—Dr. Joseph H. James, 
head of department of chemical engineer- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM—2 P.M. 


1. Economic Factors in the Processing or 
Preparation of Smokeless Fuels—O. P. 
Hood, chief mechanical engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Bureau of Mines, 


2. Spontaneous Heating of Coal in Mines 
and in Storage—J. D. Davis, fuels chemist, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

3. Inflammability of Coal Dust (with spe- 
cial reference to effect of fineness of par- 
ticles) ——-C. M. Bouton, research chemist, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

4. Significance of Pulverized Fuel. Com- 
bustion to the Coal Mining Industry—P. 
Nicholls, fuels engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 

5, Relative Influence of Coal Constituents 
on the Washing and Preparation of Coal— 
H. F. Yancey,: engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


Professor Wheeler will give the fol- 
lowing lectures at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in the Carnegie Union 
(Administration Building), 8:30 p.m.: 

Dee a April 22, “Constitution and 


Origin of Coa 
Thursday, April 23, “The Relation of 


Constitution and Origin of Coal to Prac- 
tical Problems in Mining, Storage, and 
Utilization.” 

The Thursday conference will not 
duplicate, but will supplement and offer 
opportunity for discussion of the sub- 
jects presented in Wednesday night’s 
lecture. 
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Mine Fatality Rate Up 
In February as Result 
Of Sullivan Disaster 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in February, 1925, caused the 
death of 184 men, according to reports 
from state mine inspectors to the 
Bureau of Mines. Fifty-one of the 
fatalities, or more than one-fourth of 
the total number, were due to a mine 
explosion at Sullivan, Ind., on Feb. 20. 
The accident rate for the month, in- 
cluding the Sullivan disaster, was 3.99 
deaths per million tons of coal pro- 
duced, the output of coal during Feb- 
ruary being 46,163,000 tons; excluding 
the explosion at Sullivan, the rate was 
2.88. For the preceding month the 
rate was 3.62 and in February, 1924, 
it was 3.33 per million tons. 

For bituminous mines throughout the 
country the number of fatal accidents 
during February was 189. As the out- 
put of bituminous coal during the 
month was 38,987,000 tons, the fatality 
rate was 3.57 per million tons, as com- 
pared with a rate of 2.79 for February 
last year, and an average rate of 3.93 
for the month of February over the 
ten-year period 1915-1924. 

For anthracite mines alone the re- 
ports for February shows 45 men 
killed by accidents, which, based on a 
production of 7,176,000 tons of coal, 
indicated a fatality rate of 6.27 per 
million tons, as compared with a rate 
of 6.9 for the same month last year 
and an average ten-year rate of 6.29 
for the month of February. 

Reports for the first two months of 
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Fortune from ‘Slack’ Gave 
Negro Lawyer Start 


Chicago papers recently devoted 
columns of space to the death of 
George Jackson, a wealthy negro 
lawyer. His fortune had its cor- 
nerstone in coal. 

Prior to the Civil War, Robert 
Gordon was a negro slave belong- 
ing to a Virginia miner—there was 
no West Virginia then. In those 
days slack coal was thought un- 
salable. Gordon begged the “‘leav- 





in’s” from his master, barged it 


down to Cincinnati, sold it and 
kept on selling it until he ac- 
cumulated $1,000, with which he 
purchased his freedom. He it was 
who introduced slack coal on the 
Cincinnati market. 

Later, Gordon moved to Cincin- 
nati, where he engaged in the re- 
tailing of coal, invested his money 
in real estate and became rich. 
Jackson was a youth whom he 
educated to be a lawyer and who 
later married Gordon’s daughter. 








1925 for the entire coal-mining in- 
dustry show a production of 105,477,000 
tons of coal and a loss of 406 lives 
from accidents at the mines, thus in- 
dicating a fatality rate of 3.85 per 
million tons produced. For the cor- 
responding period last year the pro- 


duction was 115,271,000 tons and 
the fatal accidents numbered 482, 
the fatality rate per million tons 
being 3.75. 
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Railroad Fuel Costs Low 
In January 


‘Figures prepared by the Bureau of 
Coal Economics of the National Coal 
Association from a report of Class I 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that these roads 
used 9,208,786 net tons of coal in loco- 
motives in transportation train service 
in January of this year. The average 
cost of this coal, which represents the 
invoice price paid at the mine, plus 
any freight charges incurred by the 
consuming carrier, was $2.82 for the 
entire country. In the Eastern district 
the average was $2.86; in the South- 
ern district, $2.36, and in the Western 
district, $3.08. 

All of these averages show striking 
decreases from the figures for January, 
1924. The decrease in cost for the 
entire United States was 45c. per net 
ton; for the Eastern district, 47c. per 
net ton; for the Southern district, 60c. 
per net ton, and the Western district, 
25c. per net ton. 

The saving to Class I railroads on 
locomotive fuel coal last January over 
the cost during the preceding January 
thus amounted to nearly $4,000,000, 
which is at the rate of nearly $50,000,- 
000 per annum. The actual saving to 
the roads even exceeded this rate, since 
the quantity of bituminous coal used 
by Class I roads in locomotives in 
transportation train service constitutes 
less than 75 per cent of the soft coal 
consumed by all the railroads for all 
purposes. 5 


Coal-Mine Fatalities During February, 1925, by Causes and States 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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April Mine Shutdowns 
| Are Most Numerous in 
Illinois and Indiana 







ICrop of “Unnecessary Closures 
for Effect on Labor” Is Hardly 


Up to Lewis’ Prophecy 


A great many mines in the four 
\states of the Central Competitive Field 
‘shut down on or about April 1, but the 
‘movement was hardly the wholesale 
“unnecessary” closure which President 
John Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
prophesied would be made “for moral 
‘effect upon labor.” Collapsing markets 
-in all fields, especially in Illinois and 
Indiana, probably explain the shut- 
downs there. Several important opera- 
‘tions in southern Illinois and a few 
“more of the struggling mines of the 
Belleville district quit during the first 
week of the month. A few more in 
central Illinois ceased, leaving only 
‘fourteen running and nineteen idle. In 
Indiana thirteen with 20,000 tons capac- 
‘ity stopped out of 197 in the state, 
leaving 91 working part time. Nine 
mines of importance closed in Ohio and 
a scattering few in western Pennsyl- 
_vania. 
| In Ohio nine mines shut down April 1 
‘and several more are likely to close 
during the next few days, according to 
‘a canvass of important operators made 
on April 6. The most conspicuous sus- 
‘pension was that of four Rail & River 
‘Coal Co. mines—which have been sup- 
plying Grand Trunk Ry. fuel—at Bell- 
aire, in the eastern Ohio field. The 
company will buy coal in the Island 
Creek region, it announced. The Na- 
tional Coal Co. closed five mines in the 
‘Cambridge and eastern Ohio districts 
and the Poston Consolidated Coal Co. 
shut down its Hocking district mine. 
The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
is now working only five of its twelve 
mines in eastern Ohio, but those not 
running have been closed down at va- 
rious times during the past three 
months. The Clarkson Coal Mining 
Co. is not operating its largest prop- 
erty, but no decision has been reached 
about shutting down others. Neither 
the M. A. Hanna Coal Co. nor the 
Maher Collieries Co. made any curtail- 
ment April 1. The middle district of 
Ohio has been running about 25 per 
cent and one or two suspensions are re- 
ported. 
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Spongy Tree Embedded 
In Indiana Coal Mine 


Rolla Fallon, employed at the 
Glenn Ayr Mine, near Terre 
Haute, Ind., was digging coal 


with a pick 200 ft. below the sur- 
face and more than a quarter of 
a mile back in the mine, late in 
March, when he struck a_ sub- 
stance that was firmly embedded 
in the coal. 





He picked at it until 
a piece, more than 1 ft. long, fell 
out, disclosing a well-developed 
tree trunk with limb formations 
still intact. The whole tree ap- 
pears to be in the coal. He took 
the wood to Terre Haute and will 
send it to the state museum at 
Indianapolis for further scientific 
research. The wood oozes water 
and is spongy instead of petrified, 
as would be supposed. The find 
is attracting considerable atten- 
tion from miners. 











The lake shipping season, which will 
get a good start within two weeks, 
would be expected to give part of Ohio 
some running time, but the impending 
decision on rate cases to lower lake 
ports interferes greatly with the sign- 
ing of contracts. 

In western Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing the eastern end of the Central Com- 
petitive Field, there are ninety-four 
mines belonging to the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association. Of these, 
sixty-one were shut down before 
April 1, but none of the thirty-three 
working mines is reported to have 
closed since that date. However, the 
thirty-three active ones during the last 
week in March produced only 26.5 per 
cent of the normal output of the 
ninety-four. 

But in that district 40 per cent of 
the producing capacity does not belong 
to the association. The 40 per cent is 
made up almost entirely of mines 
owned by the industries which consume 
the coal. These “captive” mines are 
running at somewhat more than half 
their capacity. Thus it may be esti- 
mated that the entire Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is working now at approximately 
40 per cent of its capacity, and that 
there was no wholesale shutdown in 
that territory on April 1. 





How Water Tank Collapsed at New Orient When Tornado Struck It 


The force of the storm seemed to lift and twist the tank from its steel tower. ) 
and store buildings of the mine are in the background with roofs and part of their 


walls caved in. 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 


Shop 


The windowless building on the right is the office of the Chicago, 
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Tax Measures in Limelight 
In Pennsylvania 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Legislature on 
April 1 heard arguments for and 
against the Armstrong manufacturers’ 
tax bill and for the Huber anthracite 
tax repealer. Nobody appeared in favor 
of the retention of the coal tax, and but 
two speakers were heard on the anthra- 
cite tax repealer. 

John Whalen, of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., opened the 
arument for the repealer. He said his 
company pays the state tax of five mills 
on capital stock, pays between 35 and 50 
mills in local taxation and more than 
$2,000,000 a year in coal taxes in 
Schuylkill, Northumberland and Colum- 
bia counties. In addition, he said, the 
valuation for taxing purposes on coal 
lands is constantly being increased. 

David Fowler, a former member of 
the House, sponsor of the 1923 tax re- 
pealer and representing the United 
Mine Workers, said that the miners 
stood with the coal producers in desir- 
ing to see the tax abolished. He said 
that the tax keeps up the price of coal 
and drives consumers to seek other 
fuels, with the result that steady work 
for the miners is threatened. If the 
miners can be kept at work six days a 
week, he said, business generally in the 
anthracite district will be good. 

George C. Merritt, representing, he 
said, 98 per cent of the anthracite in- 
dustry of the state, opened the argu- 
ment for the manufacturers’ tax bill. 
He said it would equalize taxation and 
make unnecessary the tax on coal. John 
A. McSparran, former State Master of 
the Grange, speaking for the farmers, 
asserted that real estate today is bear- 
ing the burden of taxation in the state, 
and that the Legislature, which cannot 
tax real estate directly, does so when it 
increases the cost of the schools and 
forces higher taxes. Fred C. Brenck- 
man, secretary of the State Grange, 
said the tax would not force industries 
out of the state nor affect capital in- 
vestments. 

Robert Haight, of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, opposed the bill, saying 
that new industries would not be at- 
tracted to the state, and J. M. Hassel- 
vine, of the Johnstown Chamber of 
Commerce, said the bill, if enacted into 
law, would reverse the state’s policy of 
encouraging industries. Berne H. 
Evans, of Harrisburg, representing the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, said that nine governors of Penn- 
sylvania have had the question of tax- 
ing the manufacturers before them and 
have not endorsed the tax. 

The committee is expected to meet 
within a few days to make a report. 
According to Capitol rumor the bills 
may be passed by the House but de- 
feated in the Senate. 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved switching rates 
by the Southern New York Ry. on 
anthracite, carloads (minimum weight 
60,000 lb.), from Delaware & Hudson 
interchange tracks at Oneonta to Junc- 
tion Siding (Oneonta) of 38c. per gross 
ton; new rate; effective April 16, 1925. 
—P. S. C. No. 138. 
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| Viewpoints of Our Readers 





Calcium Chloride for Binding Coal Dust 


Does not Dry Out but Holds Its 


Moisture—When 
It Cannot Dry 


I have read with much interest 
the letter in the March 5 issue of 
Coal Age, with reference to the use 
of salt for the prevention of coal- 
dust explosions in mines. Salt has 
a slight affinity for moisture, and 
probably a road bound by salt 
crystals, as suggested in the article 
in the daily paper quoted, would re- 
main reasonably free from dust. 
This company has never sold pure 
salt to allay the dust in coal mines. 
It has, however sold a calcium 
chloride and salt mixture in gran- 
ular form for this purpose. In fact 
it has had some customers who have 
used it with success. The value of 
this mixture was due almost entirely 
to the calcium chloride it contained, 
because that material will absorb 
many times as much moisture as 
salt. 

It will no doubt be interesting 
to recount, however, that many thou- 
sands of tons of calcium chloride 
are used annually for the allaying 
of dust on highways and the preven- 
tion of wear thereon. Some of our 
most progressive states, with up-to- 
date highway departments have 
standardized on this material for 
the allaying of dust and prevention 
of wear on gravel, sand, clay, dirt 
and water-bound macadam_ roads 
and are obtaining extraordinary re- 
sults from its use. 


ROAD TESTS SHOW ADVANTAGES 


It has been found that if 14 lb. per 
square yard of granulated calcium 
chloride is sprinkled on a road at the 
opening of summer and about ? lb. 
per square yard added a month or 
two later, it will keep the road free 
from dust during the late spring, 
summer and early fall period and 
that moreover, the life of the road 
is materially prolonged, for experi- 
ence has shown that the action of 
the automobile tire in sucking up 
the dust from the dry road and 
blowing it away rapidly disinte- 
grates the roads. 

If granulated calcium chloride is 
sprinkled over the road bed and ribs 


It Is Saturated 
the Mine Air 


in the coal mine in the same manner 
and in about the same quantity as 
is applied to highways, the same 
satisfactory results will be obtained. 
This calcium chloride can be sprin- 
kled over the mines with the same 
readiness and with no more expense 
than rock dust, in so far as the actual 
labor is concerned. As already in- 
dicated it takes about 23 lb. of 
calcium chloride per square yard to 
keep an ordinary highway in condi- 
tion for say six months. This would 
mean possibly 4 lb. per year, for, 
after the roadway is once sprinkled 
with the 14 lb., the ? lb. application 
will be sufficient. 

This granulated calcium chloride 
will cost about 1l4c. per lb., or $30 
per ton delivered in carloads to 
points east of the Mississippi River, 
and the maximum cost for the 
necessary calcium chloride for say a 
16 ft. entry would be about 10c. per 
lineal foot, per year. 


FIRST WET ROADS AND RIBS 


You will find that calcium chloride 
will take up an enormous quantity 
of water, far more than salt. As 
regards the remarks of the editor of 
Coal Age that salt (and therefore 
calcium chloride to a greater extent) 
will rob the air of its moisture and 
make those portions of the mine not 
salted drier than ever, with re- 
sultant danger, it may be explained 
that before the calcium chloride is 
sprinkled on the roads and ribs, they 
should be sprinkled with a small 
quantity of water, so that when the 
calcium chloride is broadcast, it will 
take up the water previously sprin- 
kled and thereafter remain moist. 
Calcium chloride is different from 
salt in that when exposed to the 
hottest sun on the driest day it will 
not give up enough moisture to form 
crystals and therefore it can by no 
possibility take up a material quan- 
tity of moisture from the mine, with 
resulting drying effect. 
tion after once made remains in 
practically the same state. 

The first cost of a calcium chloride 


The solu- - 
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application may be higher than that 
of sprinkling pure water or of rock 
dusting, but the cost per year should’ 
be less and it should be more effec-' 
tive than either. 
J. Q. DICKENSON & Co. 
Malden; W. Va. 






Open Light Should Be Banned 


I cannot but take issue with your 
editorial dated March 5, regarding 
the use of electric mine lamps, etc., 
nor can I comprehend the points that 
you make, as every coal-mining man 
understands the phenomena of mine 
explosions and realizes fully that coal 
dust, itself, can be ignited by an 
open light. The recent Sullivan, Ind., 
disaster is another shining example | 
of the fallacy of using open lights in 
bituminous coal mines. 

It is unpardonable to use open 
lights in any bituminous coal mine 
which has ever produced the slight- 
est trace of gas, and any one of 
them is liable to produce gas in ex- 
plosive quantities. In other words, 
it is more often the “so-called” non-— 
gaseous mines in which gas ignitions 
occur, and these ignitions are, of 
course, the common source of prac- 
tically all coal-dust explosions. Some 
overly optimistic mining men _ be- 
lieve that a well-planned ventilating 
system is the panacea for accumula- 
tions of gas in dangerous quantities, 
but experience proves that the best 
controlled system will not provide 
for strong feeders or pockets of 
occluded gas under pressure, and in 
fact often fails, due to unavoidable 
accidents or carelessness on the part 
of some employee. 

I firmly believe that the time has 
come when our Federal Bureau of 
Mines and the mining departments 
of our various coal-mining states, 
knowing all the facts in the case, 
must take a positive stand against 
the use of all types of open lights" in 
bituminous coal mines. 

Furthermore, in view of my rather 
extensive metal-mining experience, I 
feel free in commenting that the next 
five years will see the introduction 
of closed lamps (electric cap lamps) 
in metal mines. Open lights have 
proved to be a menace which poten- | 
tially increases the hazard of prac- 
tically all underground mining oper- 
ations. I base my views in this re- 
gard not alone on safety, but on 
efficiency and economy as well. 

EDWARD STEIDLE, 
Course Supervisor. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Equalizer Switch Opens When Breaker 


4 


. At one of our operations two 
-direct-current steam-driven gen- 
-erators, have been installed and are 
operated in parallel. One is of the 
distributed winding type and the 
other an old timer, a non-interpole 
‘machine. The latter has a speed of 
400 r.p.m. and is belt-driven, the 
former has a speed of 200 r.p.m. and 
is direct-connected. Both machines 
are of 175-kw. capacity and 500 volts. 
‘Offhand the reader will say that it 
must be a job to hold them together. 
‘On the contrary, although it took 
much experimental work before the 
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Machine 

with dis 

tributed 
winding 







fqualizer busbar 


Positive busbar 


Fig. 1—With This Connection One of 
the Machines Would Flash 


With the two generators connected as 
‘shown, the usual way of paralleling two 
machines, the unit with the distributed 
winding flashed when one of the main 
circuit breakers opened. 


proper lead resistances were deter- 
mined, they operate together quite 
well dividing the load equally. 
However, one feature in regard to 
these units is particularly interest- 
ing. Both machines are connected to 
the main busbars through single-pole 
circuit breakers placed in the nega- 
tive leads. The accompanying dia- 
gram, Fig. 1, shows the connections. 
With this arrangement it is found 
that whenever either circuit breaker 
opened on overload the machine 
with the distributed winding would 
flash to ground. This is explained 
by the fact that this type of gen- 
erator has a high paralleling ten- 
dency and when the load is thrown 
off the machine the rapid change in 
the series field due to the shifting 
of the load and the transfer of an 
equalizing current in the equalizer 
bus causes an exceptionally high 


Acts, Thus Preventing Flashing 


voltage to be generated in the ma- 
chine. 

In order to stop this flashing it 
was thought advisable to place in 
the equalizer busbar a contactor 
which would be opened whenever 
either circuit breaker opened. The 
diagram Fig. 2 shows how the con- 
tactor was connected. The operat- 
ing circuit of this contactor passes 
through two auxiliary switches each 
located behind a main breaker so that 
when the breaker releases, the aux- 
iliary switch will open the contactor 
in the equalizer circuit. This scheme 
eliminated the flashing, but it was 
found that it was almost impossible 
to adjust the auxiliary switches so 
that the contactor would open at the 
right time. In order to operate cor- 
rectly with no flashing the contactor 
had to open before the main breaker 
had actually broken its are. To do 
this, as one can readily see, the aux- 
iliary switches which control the 
holding circuit of the contactor 
would have to open at the very 
instant at which the laminated brush 
of the circuit breaker began to spring 
away from the contact blocks. These 
small switches operated with diffi- 
culty, for after a few days of good 
service the springs by which they 
were held or the spring contacts 

Negative busbar 
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Fig. 2—Equalizer Switch Cures Flashes 
But Auxiliary Switches Fail 


The first attempt to remedy the flashing 
of the generator with the distributed wind- 
ing consisted of placing a contactor in the 
equalizer lead. The contactor was con- 
trolled by auxiliary ,switches behind the 
main circuit breakers. When either breaker 
opened it broke the operating circuit of the 
contactor and opened the equalizer switch. 
This arrangement was tried to obviate the 
necessity of buying special two-pole cir- 
cuit breakers. 
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a Sai aa are 3—Two-Pole Breakers Prevent 
All Flashing 


Difficulties with the auxiliary switches 
controlling the equalizer contactor necessi- 
tated the use of ‘double-pole circuit break- 
ers. One pole of each breaker is connected 
in the equalizer circuit between the two 
machines. 





would change in strength causing 
the contactor to function badly. It 
finally became necessary to place on 
each generator a double-pole circuit 
breaker—one pole of which was con- 
nected in the negative lead and the 
other pole in the equalizing busbar. 
Since the installation of the latter 
the machines have ceased to flash. 
ANTHRACITE ENGINEER. 


Device Keeps Binding Wire 
Under Uniform Tension 


In twenty-four out of twenty-five 
mine repair shops where armature 
winding is done the tension device, 
used with the binding wire, consists 
of two blocks of hard wood or fiber 
between which the wire is clamped 
with sufficient force to produce the 
desired tension. Anyone using this 
kind of device will admit it does not 
accomplish what the ideal arrange- 
ment should; it fails to maintain a 
uniform tension on the binding wire. 

Ability to keep a uniform tension, 
and ease of adjustment, are impor- 
tant features both from the stand- 
point of the time required and the 
quality of the work done. It is not 
unusual to see a binding wire break 
while being applied, this failure oc- 
curring because the tension suddenly 
became too great. 

Many winders do not realize what 
a great crushing force will result 
from a band of twenty or thirty 
turns of wire, each one of which has 
been put on at a tension near the 
breaking strain. The bands should 
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be snug but should not crush and 
distort the coils. A common result 
of coil banding with too much ten- 
sion is that as each turn is applied, 
the coils sink down, with the result 
that most of the band is loose, only 
the last part applied properly bear- 
ing on the coils. 


TENSION EASILY CONTROLLED 


Referring to the illustration the 
reader will see the binding-wire ten- 
sion device which was made and is 
being used in the shop of the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co., of Raleigh, W. Va. 
J. E. Weidensall, who is in charge of 
the armature winding, explained that 
this device operates as perfectly as 
any that he has used. The metal 
drum which at the smallest part is 
about 4 in. in diameter has at the 
right hand end a brake band fitted 





Saves Time and Improves Work 


This home-made device, which uses a 
band brake for maintaining a uniform ten- 
sion on armature binding, wire, was seen 
in the shop of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. 


with asbestos friction lining such as 
used on automobiles. The wire ten- 
sion is controlled by the adjustment 
of a wing nut on this brake. Part 
of the nut can be seen just over the 
top of the band. 


WIRE DOES NOT SLIP 


The arbor, on which the spool is 
mounted, also is fitted with a brake 
which is adjusted to put only a slight 
tension on the wire. Sufficient turns, 
usually four to six, are carried 
around the drum so as to prevent 
slipping, and on the far side of the 
drum is a small spring-actuated fiber 
clamp which prevents the wire from 
loosening and uncoiling on the drum 
whenever the wire is slackened. The 
tension device is mounted on a heavy 
work bench and set in proper align- 
ment with the lathe in which the 
banding is done. The coil spring 
and slotted frame on the left of.the 
device provide a quick and conve- 
nient means of inserting new spools. 
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One Coal Company thus Writes in Red Ink 


. r) 
This unprotected section of a steam line melts the surrounding snow and ice with a 
consequent heavy tax on the boilers which supply a nearby town with steam. 





Derrick Makes Unloading 
Safe and Speedy 


About the mines, but particularly 
at the shops where heavy machine 
parts must frequently be loaded onto 
trucks or wagons or be unloaded 
therefrom, some form of crane or 
derrick soon pays for itself. The ac- 
companying illustration shows a de- 
vice of this kind originally built at 
the Gary, (W. Va.) shops of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., to 
facilitate the building of mine cars 
but for some years past employed 
chiefly in the handling of heavy ma- 
chine parts to and from wagons, 
carts and autotrucks. 


In general construction and ap-. 


pearance this device much resembles 
a type of hay stacking derrick once 
fairly common on the farms of the 
Middle West. It consists of two end 


Improvised 
Derrick 


This picture 
shows the derrick 
with a pair of 
drivers from an 
electric locomotive 
suspended from the 
chain blocks. It 
will be readily seen 
ease 
these drivers, or 
any other heavy 
piece of machinery, 
can be raised and 
@ wagon or truck 
backed under them. 
The reverse process 
is followed if the 
Diadiwitmeaseeeto be 
unloaded. 


with what 


: 


frames between which extends a 


track beam. 


To this beam is at- 


tached a trolley or traveler from 


which hangs a tackle or chain block. 
The lift or vertical distance through 
which a load may be hoisted by this 
device is about 10 ft., which is ample 


{ 
for the work intended. . 


The end frames of this derrick, — 
which are about 9 ft. wide in the 
clear and 24 ft. apart, are built up of — 


angles and I-beams, and are braced — 


outward both longitudinally and 
transversely. The trolley track is a 


12-in. I-beam, and the trolley travel — 


is about 22 ft. The trolley itself is 


fitted with a 4-ton Cyclone chain © 


block and is traversed by hand. > 7 


Practically all the material enter- — 


ing into the construction of this der- © 
rick was second-hand or had been 
previously used for some _ other © 
purpose. 
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eilniess i in Soft-Coal Markets Unrelieved; 
Price Index Registers Slight Gain 


Hope deferred has been the lot of the soft-coal indus- 
‘y for so long that all faith in omens has disappeared, 
nd with reason, for business continues to go from 
ad to worse. Midwest operators find it increasingly 
ifficult to move coarse coals, sales being confined to 
carload here and there to a few retailers whose stocks 
re running low. Screenings were in fair demand 
uring most of last week, but prices remained compara- 
vely low because of a large influx of Kentucky mine 
aun, mostly strip coal. Several more Illinois mines 
ave closed indefinitely, and those that remain open 
re working short time. Aside from the signing of 
ome fairly large annual contracts and some still pend- 
ig the market in Kentucky maintains the quiet tone 
aaracteristic of the last few weeks, prices holding 
veady. Output in West Virginia is still down to about 
9 per cent in all fields. Many contracts are behind 
shedule—only a few railroads having signed up—and 
jot buying is slow. Precise information is lacking 
ius far on the effect of the strike called by the union. 
In the absence of official figures, estimates of stocks 
n the docks at the head of the lakes place them at 
1e low level of 575,000 tons of free bituminous, so 
veryone is set for heavier shipments when navigation 
pens. Favorable freight rates are expected to help 
msumption and Pocahontas will be pushed to an extent 
1at probably will cause a decrease in the use of hard 
yal. Milwaukee docks are serving industrial and weak- 
1ing domestic demand from fading stocks while await- 
ig the opening of the new season. Shutdowns are 
sequent in Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, where 
oerators are having difficulty in moving anything but 
‘reenings. Colorado also reports lower output with a 
‘umber of closings. Interest is high in Utah over the 
tospective signing of a contract by the Utah Copper 
o. for 400.000 tons of coal per year for five years. 
| Slack continues to be the strongest feature of the 
i} a, 
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Cincinnati market, where a weird variety of prices 
prevails as the result of stagnation having backed up 
coal to the mine tracks. River business is brisk, how- 
ever, as the water stage is excellent. Trade at Colum- 
bus is apathetic and eastern Ohio is further in the 
depths. There is practically no market at Pittsburgh, 
except for slack, which is climbing. Operation is de- 
creasing, but no precise information is at hand on the 
actual rate since the new coal year opened. General 
apathy prevails in Eastern markets, all branches of the 
trade finding it hard to force coal on reluctant buyers. 


Hard Coal Moves Better 


Retailers have followed the lead of the producers in 
reducing the prices of hard coal and the campaign for 
early: buying is now on in earnest. Results thus far, 
however, are scarcely noticeable. Considerable carry- 
over remains to be cleared up. . Stove is in heaviest 
demand, but the call for egg has picked up. The steam 
sizes are in good shape. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
stood on April 6 at 162, the corresponding price for 
which is $1.96, compared with 161 and $1.95 last week. 

Dumpings of coal for all accounts at Hampton Roads 
in the week ended April 2 totaled 406,945 net tons, 
compared with 399,686 tons in the preceding week. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
March 28 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 
8,350,000 net tons, an increase of 67,000 toys over the 
previous week, as shown by revised figures. Total out- 
put for the coal year is estimated at 470,862,000 net 
tons, compared with 561,212,000 tons in the preceding 
year. Anthracite production during the week ended 
March 28 was 1,640,000 net tons, compared with 
1,518,000 tons the week before. Total output for the 
coal year is estimated at 88,100,000 net tons, against 
91,700,000 tons in 1923-4. 






Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1923-1924 


9,943,000 
9,573,000 


1924-1925 
8,641;000 
8,283,000 
8,350,000 
1,392,000 

467,959,000 
1,537,000 






Mar. 21 (a).. 
Mar. 28 (b) 9,122,000 
Daily average 1,520,000 
Coal yr. to date (c).. 557,811,000 
Daily av. to date.. 1,836,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,941,000 
1,804,000 


1,942,000 
91,298,000 
KE 


ok Ree \ 


8 (b).. 
Coal yr. to date (on 








315,000 ~~ 


8 (b) 296,000 
Gare yr. to date (c). 3,582,000 3 159° 000 
(a) Revised since it report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Trade Is Slower 


Illinois and Indiana operators are encountering more and 
more difficulty in moving coarse coals. Here and there 
retail dealers are found whose reserves apparently are 
running a trifle low, and these retailers are willing to buy 
a car or so, but there is not enough buying of this nature 
to afford operators relief. During most of the week screen- 
ings were in fair demand, but excepting in one or two in- 
stances prices were reasonable indeed considering the small 
supply. Some Franklin County 2-in. screenings were sold 
at $2.25, but the tonnage was not great enough to influence 
the market. Indiana No. 5 screenings were $1.50@$1.75. 
This also was true of central Illinois screenings. Prices 
have remained so comparatively low because there is a 
large tonnage of western Kentucky mine run coming into 
Chicago on consignment. This consignment tonnage is de- 
creasing, however, and is mostly strip coal. 

On April 1 there appeared to be a tendency on the part 
of the smokeless operators to strengthen their prices. A 
great many of them are holding for $3 for the trade but 
some ask $3.25; these prices, of course, cover fancy lump 
and egg prepared sizes. Eastern Kentucky block coals are 
$2@$2.25. This coal does not find a market in Chicago, 
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but is bought by Chicago wholesalers to distribute throug! 
out the Northwest. Eastern Kentucky egg is strong g 
$1.85@$2, with operators not at all anxious to book th 
business on this basis, principally because most easter 
Kentucky mines are jammed with block coal. Anthracit 
shipments decreased last week. ; 

There is little activity in the Carterville field. On Apr 
1 several. mines closed indefinitely and the few that ar 
running, with one or two exceptions, are getting one an 
two days a week. Railroad tonnage is light and all sizes ¢ 
coal are on contract. Screenings are held back for bette 
prices. The strip mines seem to be meeting all kinds ¢ 
competition. There is much dissatisfaction among th 
miners and large numbers are leaving for Kentucky, prin 
cipally the single men. 

In the Mt. Olive field things are unusually quiet. A litt] 
railroad coal is moving out and a little domestic to tk 
Northwest, with steam going on contracts. April 1 price 
were cut in this field to $2.50 on domestic sizes. Standard } 
unusually quiet. Railroad tonnage in that field is so ligh 
practically nothing is moving except screenings. 

The St. Louis market is unusually quiet. A little stuff : 
moving in small lots, but dealers are pretty well loaded w 
A little steam coal is moving in wagonload lots and cai 
load coal is in fairly good demand because there is nothin 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





























Market Apr. 7, Mar. 23 Mar. 30, Apr. 6, Market Apr. 7, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ Midwest Quoted 1924 21225 Oz 1925 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.85 $2.75 $2.60 $2.50@$2.) 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.35 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.35.) 2°35" °2-25Caee 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus... 1.85 1.15 1.20  1.10@ 1.30 Franklin, Ill. screenings.,.. Chicago. . 2.15 1.95 1.95 2.00@ 2% 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 (23535 479255") 2. 256m E 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 2.20 1.95 2.00@ 2. 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.35 3.25 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.65 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 2.1 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.00 1.85 2.00 Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 ° 2.50@@8 
Smokeless screenings... . . Cincinnati... 1.85 12509 1250 1.50 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.35 2.35 2.10 2.00@a5 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston: #25. 4.20 4.35 4.35 4.20@ 4.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1595 1.95 1.95 2.00@ 2:: 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.35 2.30 2.10 2.00@8 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.45 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 1.95 1.90@iRy 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2, 10a 2. Ope cae 1.90@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.65 1.80 1.70 1.60@ 1. 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 Mt. Olivelump.......... St. Louis 2.85) 2285 Beznes 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis.. 2.501 02. 35gue2n3> 2.95 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1.50 lees 1.75 17 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 Standard lump.......... St. Louis... .. 2535 2535 2.35 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 Standard mine run....... St. Louis... .. 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1: 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis... .. 1.20 1.60 1.60 1.65@ 1.) 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... . 2.35 1.85 1.85 +1. 75@38D8 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.80 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.50 1.35 1.35 17.25@m8 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore....° 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70@ 1.85 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville 1.20 .1.25 1.25 1.25@a0% 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 West Ky. blockt......... Chicago..... 2.60 1.85 1.85 1.75@qD8 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.55 Tb}s) 1.50@ 1.60 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago.... . 1.10 1.25 1.30 1.15@ 1, 
Pool I! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 } 
é 
High-Volatile, Eastern Soni ue Soe eee 5 2 6 gases z { 
pie: Big Seam lump.......... irmingham.. . é : 2.26 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.385@ 1.60 - . maaan : 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia, 1155 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 2igSeamminerun....... Birmingham. 2.00 1-75" 19755 1. SeGaa™ 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 24 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 S.E. Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.35 2.10 2.10 2.00@=— 
4ttsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 S.E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 1.60 135 1.35 1.40@ 1.3 
ittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 S_K. Ky. blockf......... Louisville... 2.60 2.10 2.10 2.00@;m 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.60@ 1.70 s f& Ky. minerun Louisville... . 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.25@m 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus..5 2:55), 2. 1002 a0 000) e2 .. 25 a le SSeS Say i pe t 
. S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... . 1.05 95 1.05 1.00@ 1. 
Kanawha miggrun....... Columbus..... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Qi yg Blook Cinci : 235 2.25 2.10 2.00@ 2. 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus.... 1. 30 . 80 95 ‘90@ 1.00%. E. Ky, blockf......... incinnatt. .: ; ; -00@ 57% 
W. Va.lump............ Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 S. E. Ky. minerun... . Cincinnati... poo 1,35 1.30° 1.15@ J. 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati. . . {',35 1.40 1.35 1.295@ 1.40 S.E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .85 1.05 1.00 .90@ 1.: 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati. a 135 1.30 I; 25 od. 1.80 Kansas lumps een Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4. 
oh ae agi ea se seee pal ies sen 4p > a F tes aes Aye Kansas mine run,........ Kansas City.. 3.25 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 311 
ocking lump........... Yolumbus.... é ; d DGS z a : ) 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 Kaneas screenings... .;.-- Kansas City. 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.74 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.05 [The es 1.10@ 1.25 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. + Advances over previous Wel 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland..... 2235 "92.30 "2225 1.85@ 2.65 shown in heavy type; declines in italics. oeg 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1. 80 le75 1.75@ 1.80 t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practic 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland... . 1.20 eee 3 1.40 1.40@ 1.50 but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. ri 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight April 7, 1924——-——. March 30, 1925 — — April 6, 1925¢——— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokenj.e hee New York......... $2.34 > eee eae $8.00@$865) 5 Was ee eee $8.00@$8.50 > | aaee eee $8. 
Brokeni.i.s.e eee Philadelphia... ..... 2.39. | RRA aes ieee 8.50@ 8.:65.5) 233 eee 9.15: | +) eee 
Begins gee eee New York .eecceme 2.34 $7.75@ $8.25 8.25@ 8.65 $8. 25@ $8.50 8.25@ 8.50 $8.25@$8.50 8. 
| OT eae Seicclac Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.25@ 9.40 8.60@ 8.65 8.45@ 8.50 8.30@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.20 8. 
WEE Sis ar evavale wial Home dares Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.59@ 7.81 7.65@ 7.72 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 7.76@ 8.40 ve 
Stove:c: 2 ;.5.22 56 eee New Yorks: 22.4: 2.34 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.90 8 50@ 8.75 8. 
Stove: soos Philadelphia 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.85 8.85@ 8.90 8.75@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.55 8. 
Stove. m5). eee Chicago*.... 2... 5 06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 8.03 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.12@ 8.50 Pie 
Chestnutos70-ee ae New Y ork:2..08..e 2.34 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8. 
Chestnut....... . Philadelphia.. ..... 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65]@ 8.75 8.45@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.35 8. 
Chestnut........... Chicago*s. 2. ae a: 5.06 7.81@ 7.94 7.72@ 7.95 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 7.94@ 8.25 7.6! 
Peaias shee ied: INewsyorls, sa) eee 2e22 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.00 52 
Pea ic ce rae ae ee Philadelphia... ..... 2.14 5.00@ 6.75 6.00 5.00@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.75 ‘5s 
POR REP ee ee Chicago*.......... 4 79 5.13@ 5.36 5.36@ 5.55 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 4.91@ 5,36 4. 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... 2 22 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2. 
Buckwheat No |..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.75@ 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.95 
Ricelis. "he eeee New. Yorkie ence DaDe 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.15 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 
Rise: aot oe Philad@lphia 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 7a A 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 
Barley....... ae New York......... E22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 
Barleys) 5. ae eee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdaeve.. cso f500- New Yorke ee 2529 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 
* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 4 
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‘oal Age Index of Spot Prices of ees Coal F.0O.B. Mines 


a 19 2 ——————_ 1924 

a apt 6 March 30 Mae 23 April 7 
oe | BR a aes 16 161 163 vel 
Veighted averaged price $1. 36 $1.95 $1.97 $2.07 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 

3en coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
‘utput of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
roportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
hipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
roduced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
verage for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
janner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
ndustries Board. 








vailable in the way of screenings. Both steam and do- 
nestic for the country are quiet. The higher grade fuels 
uch as smokeless, anthracite and coke are at a standstill. 



















Kentucky Signs Some Contracts 


' Some fairly large annual contracts have been signed and 

number are pending, but aside from this there has not 
een much activity in Kentucky fields for several weeks. 

’emand for domestic continues to slump as a result of fine 
feather. This is resulting in small production of. screen- 
igs, priced at $1. Practically no high-grade screenings 
ave been offered at under $1.25. 

In western Kentucky production is light, although there 
as been a little railroad buying for immediate delivery. 
4 eastern Kentucky it is reported that the Consolidation 
lines have taken on some fairly good business in the 
ikhorn fields, and that section is reported as somewhat 
usier. The Hazard and Harlan as well as low southeastern 
centucky sections are finding business slow. Tonnage is 

‘etter now under non-union conditions than it was a year 
Bo, however. 

' Prices have been quite steady in the Kentucky fields over 
‘he past few weeks, with lump and egg starting at $1.75 a 
m, and going to around $2, with some prime 4-in. eastern 
‘entucky domestic quoted as high as $2.25. Nut coals are 
'1.50@$1.75; mine run, $1,25@$1.50, and screenings, $1@ 
1.30. Indications are that screenings will soon be at a 
‘inimum of $1.25 and mine run at around a minimum of 
1.35@$1.50, unless there is larger production of prepared 
lan is expected early in the season, and such production 
5 not likely unless Lake movement is early and heavy. 
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Northwest Ready for New Season 


New Duluth anthracite prices, which went into effect 
April 1, are as follows: Egg, $12.70; stove, $13. 10; nut, 
$12.95; pea, $10.15, and buckwheat, $6.50. This is a cut of 
50c. from the price which has been common.all year. The 
decrease has caused no noticeable increase in sales. The 
weather has been balmy. 

Stocks on docks on April 1 have not as yet been officially 
announced, but estimates, which probably are nearly cor- 
rect, place them at only 575,000 tons of free bituminous. 
This is small for this time of year, especially when it is 
divided among 25 docks. It is probable that a cold snap, 
which is not looked for, might clear a great deal of this 
coal out before the opening of navigation, but even if it 
is not cleared away the docks have no complaint, They 
have done well. 

Everyone is sitting around waiting for the opening of 
navigation, probably about April 15 this year, which is 
early. The ice is breaking up near Duluth and the lake is 
full of floes. This comes in with the wind, and it is possible 
that a tie-up will occur this year as it did last, when more 
than 20 boats were held for days off the harbor mouth by 
the ice. Dock men here are making plans for heavier ship- 
ments next year than this. They figure that the favorable 
freight rates will cause heavier consumption in the sur- 
rounding territory. Pocahontas also will be pushed, which 
undoubtedly will mean a falling off in the consumption of 
hard coal. Coal freights may be cut from 50c. to 45c. be- 
tween lower lake ports and Duluth. 

Milwaukee coal men await the new season. Managers of 
docks are preparing for fresh supplies while serving the in- 
dustries and the now lightening demand from householders 
with tag ends of stocks. Seventeen cargoes of coal are 
afioat at lower lake ports, awaiting the opening of inter- 
lake channels. Eight of the laden steamers are bound for 
Milwaukee docks—three of them with anthracite. A cut 
of 50c. a ton on anthracite became general this week on 
all sizes except buckwheat, which has been lowered $1. 
Prices of bituminous coal and coke remain unchanged. 


Western Production Drops 


In the Southwest, with Kansas mines working only 25 to 
30 per cent of normal time and many closing down, oper- 
ators still are having difficulty disposing of their domestic 
grades of coal. There is a good demand for screenings, 
however, the supply of which is being augmented by crushed 
mine run. Production virtually has ceased in Arkansas. 
Only mines the output of which has been contracted are 
working. Production and market conditions in Oklahoma 
are similar to those in Kansas. 

Colorado shows a slight falling off in production due to 
the continuation of warm weather. Several mines have 
closed down, the major portion operating on approximately 
65 per cent time. On account of the warm weather there 
has been a demand for nut coal, which in turn has caused 
a-.surplus of lump, which moves with difficulty. There has 
been no change in prices and no demand for storage coal. 

In Utah coal operators are discussing the 2,000,000-ton 
contract which the Utah Copper Co. is expected to sign with 
a number of Salt Lake City operators in the next week or 
ten days. The coal is to be delivered during the next five 
years at the rate of 400,000 tons a year. Slack is the 
heaviest end and nut the lightest. Mine run also will be 
used. The company is not using more coal than heretofore, 
but this will be the first time it has let a contract extending 
over such a long period of time. Outside of this contract 
the coal market is described as dull. Mines are working 
around two days a week only. There is little zest to the 
industrial business outside of the coal being purchased by 
the metal-mining and smelting industries. Slack is a little 
scarce and has gone up to $1.50. The domestic trade is 
“spotty” on account of the changeable weather. 


Price Pranks Again at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati got a surprise when the April circular of the 
smokeless operators showed the general contract price on 
lump and egg reduced to $2.75. An effort is being made to 
get $3 for “spot,” however. Nut is priced at $2.25, run of 
mine at $2, and slack, the firmest of the list, is still held at 
$1.50. The movement of prepared sizes has been gradually 
dropping, which is taken to bode no good for run of mine. 

Bituminous stagnation has been driven to the doors of the 
mines, urgent calls for action having come in the past ten 
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days from the smaller producers who, blocked by the rail- 
ways’ action against “no bills,” find coal on their mine 
tracks that they cannot move. As a result there is a wide 
variety of prices. Block and 4-in. lump are quoted at 
$1.75@$2.25 and are slow to move even where the low figure 
is quoted on prime coal. The spread on egg is a full 30c. 
Mine run is mushy and spotty, ranging $1.15@$1.40. Screen- 
ings are the best spot on the market at 90c.@$1.15 with the 
high favored. 

Retail business is only about 75 per cent of the volume 
at this time last year. This is directly traceable to the $1 
a ton drop in the better grades March 1, and the house- 
holder usually patterns the present by the immediate past 
instead of by the experience of a number of years. April 
prices are: Pocahontas lump, $7.50; run of mine, $5.50; 
bituminous lump, $6; slack, $4@$4.50. River business is 
still booming with more arrivals and departures of coal 
tows than have been recorded in several seasons. The 
water stage is ideal for a heavy movement. 


Columbus Trade Stagnant 


The Columbus trade shows no signs of improvement. 
Domestic trade is about over for the time being and dealers 
are keeping stocks at a low level. A short cold spell last 
week aided in cleaning up. Buying for summer stocking 
has not started. Retail prices are still weak and irregular. 

Steam trade is limited to present requirements, large 
users having adequate reserves and in some instances much 
larger than normal. Utilities and railroads are about the 
only large customers. Prices are variable, with a consider- 
able number of distress cargoes available tending to dis- 
turb quotations. Contracting is slow, and most users are 
content to buy on the open market in preference to enter- 
ing into agreements at this time. A good many inquiries 
are out, but only a few of the larger contracts have been 
renewed. Quotations on contract coal are about 25 to 35c. 
less than a year ago for the same grades. 

Quite a few inquiries have been received from lake 
shippers. Prices offered for lump from West Virginia 
and Kentucky average about $1.75 in comparison with $2 
last season. Only a few lake agreements have been closed 
as shippers are playing a waiting game. The change in the 
duty on slack shipped to Canadian points is disturbing 
the lake trade to a certain extent. Loading of bottoms by 
certain companies is going on, but the movement to the 
upper lake ports will not start until late in April. 

Production in the southern Ohio field ranges from 13 to 
17 per cent of normal. Certain state contracts have been 
placed and this will stimulate Ohio production to a limited 
degree. 

Depression in eastern Ohio mining operations and in 
markets served by the district is more pronounced than 
in many years. Many additional mines have closed and 
those operating will be compelled to curtail output as many 
expiring contracts have not been renewed and, further, 
because current demand is at an exceedingly low ebb. There 
is a scarcity of slack and nut-and-slack, due to restricted 
lump production, and prices thereon have stiffened, $1.40@ 
$1.45 being quoted on slack and $1.45@$1.50 on nut-and- 
slack. 

Practically no inquiries are being received, and such 
needs as may exist are discovered and solicited long before 
they develop into inquiries. The retail business is prac- 
tically over and little if any demand is coming from the 
retail yards. Little pre-season shipping of Lake cargo coal 
is being done by Ohio mines because of the uncertainty 
as to freight rates from the mines to the docks, due to the 
case now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the possibility of a reduction in these rates. 
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Running Time Low at Pittsburgh 


No precise estimate is obtainable as to the rate at which 
the Pittsburgh district is operating since the new coal year 
opened. Operations decreased last week, however, as they 
had done the week before. Many believe that operations 
next week will be at under 25 per cent for the district. 

There has been practically no market demand for Pitts- 
burgh coal except slack, which has been going up right 
along, with shipments of lump decreasing .toward insignifi- 
cant proportions. A few days ago $1.50 was paid for 
steam slack and one seller at least expects soon to get 
$1.75, which would be the mine-run market. Mine-run 
steam has had practically no market for a long time. Gas 
slack has not been active but is naturally quotable at about 
10c. above the market made by steam slack. 

“The Bessemer district is likely to run in future as it tas 
in the past, which means poorly, with practically all the 
Group 2 mines out but a number of Group 1 mines work- 
ing. The whole district is practically non-union with te 
exception of a few mines around Butler. 

At Buffalo some coal men report “a pretty good March, ” 
but it is not common. All coal is very dull. There is too. 
much coal for the trade to take care of and there is not 
much prospect of betterment right away. Quotations re- 
main at $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for 
mine run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 3 
steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for slack, and $1.75@$2 for Alle- 
gheny Valley mine run. : 


New England Market Apathetic 


The market for steam coal in New England continues 
apathetic; there is as yet no relief from the discouraging 
dullness of the past four weeks. Even the “non-union 
strike” has been without effect, and buyers profess little 
or no interest in current quotations. The average purchaser 
knows that within limits he can buy good coal at practically 
his own price, and aside from contract tonnage that has 
been placed in accustomed channels there is only hand-to- 
mouth buying, with little or no prospect of improvement 
during April. 

Reports from Hampton Roads piers are in no respect: 
different from those of previous weeks. There are small 
accumulations, but in volume sufficient to keep the market 
level much lower than the asking price of the more con- 
servative agencies, and $4.20@$4.35 is still the actual 
market range for spot coal of No. 1 navy grade. The bulk 
of the tonnage now being moved—that is, aside from con- 
tract requirements—is being sent forward for inland dis- 
tribution, much of it in advance of sale, and there continues 
the steady process of forcing cargoes on reluctant buyers. 
On-car prices, therefore, have sagged materially during the 
fortnight, and $5.50 is today a high figure for prompt oF 
on cars, Boston. 

All- rail shippers are struggling to move small tonnage 
but the outlook is far from hopeful. Non-union operations 
of large capacity have been idle for months awaiting some 
satisfactory adjustment of local wage scales. But the terri- 
tory in New England that is open to all-rail deliveries under 
present conditions is much restricted by the low range of 
Pocahontas and New River via tidewater rehandling plan al 
and even $2@$2.25 on superior coals originating in fav 
districts would not attract New England purchasers except 
in scattered instances. The trade finds the auguries any- 
thing but favorable and is settling down to a long, slow 
season. ; 


Trade at New York Quiet but Promising 


‘Some new business has already: been received by New 
York houses as a result of West Virginia labor troubles. 
Consumers of Southern coals are closely watching the situa- 
tion and should the tie-up seriously interfere with production | 
producers of Pennsylvania coals look for better business. 4 

Industrial consumers here continue to display indifference. 
Contracting by commercial users is_ practically finished 
for the present, but there is some railroad and cement 
business that has not yet been placed. 

Notwithstanding the existing dullness some sellers od 
to see better times ahead, believing that by the end of this 
month reserve stocks will ‘have reached such a low spot that 
buyers will be prepared to talk new business. 

Tidewater coal is moving better than line demand. Free 
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coals are kept moving, but prices continue low and unprofit- 
able to the seller, according to the latter. 

Philadelphia consumers simply will not buy, it seems, 

except for immediate use. Hardly any of them seem to give 
a thought to stocking and those who have stocks are intent 
upon using most of them before buying any more coal. If 
the threatened strike in the Fairmont region had any 
effect on local buying, and there are some who thought they 
felt some reaction on account of it, this has now vanished. 
' Public institutions that use soft coal are now beginning 
ito advertise for bids for their year’s supply and the num- 
ber of large buildings using soft coal has increased quite a 
little in the past few years, and as a result producers who 
formerly did not go after this business are now eagerly 
seeking it. If anything, quotations made are slightly below 
‘present market prices. Railroad buying has not increased 
‘to any appreciable extent, although some shippers are going 
‘after this trade. 
_ At Baltimore the soft-coal business has not been mate- 
rially affected so far by the strike in northern West Vir- 
‘ginia. Prices quoted here show a slight upward trend, but 
‘it is by no means marked. The export situation is only fair, 
although it is much better than in January and February. 
_ Coal buying in the open market at Birmingham has 
slowed down to some extent and inquiry and bookings are 
not as strong as they were a short time ago. Contracting 
is going on moderately well. Proposals on Seaboard Air 
Line fuel coal for the next year are being considered and 
the Louisville & Nashville award is expected in a few days. 
These two lines will take around 3,000,000 tons from the 
district, using mostly Big Seam washed coal. Bunker trade 
at Mobile and New Orleans during March was slightly off 
from February records, but Pensacola is reported to have 
had a good month and bunkered a large tonnage of Ala- 
bama coal. 

Buying of spot domestic coal was very sluggish through- 
out March and the movement light. However, contracts 
have been made for a large tonnage of the better grade 
‘domestic sizes for shipment through the next six or eight 
‘months, and stocking is expected to begin this month to 
‘some extent, though dealers are not manifesting the interest 
‘that they did at this season during the past two years and 
‘are not buying as heavily. 

There was no material change in steam and domestic 
‘quotations during the week. The domestic prices made 
‘effective March 14 will hold through April. There is no 
‘indication of weakening in the steam prices which have 
‘been in effect for several weeks past. 


| Anthracite Passes Low Point 


The hard-coal market at New York is improving but 
slightly. Buying for next winter has not started and con- 
sumers have not yet been aroused to the possibility of 
‘trouble in the mining fields next September. 

Following the lead of the producers, retail prices have 
been cut and the campaign for early buying is on in earnest. 
‘Retail dealers have considerable coal on hand from the old 
‘coal year which they want to dispose of before refilling 
‘their bins. 

' The old line companies have no difficulty in moving their 
output and will feel the effects of increased demand first. 
Independent coals are not moving rapidly enough to in- 
crease or to necessitate the reopening of mines that have 
been closed since February or March. 

Egg coal picked up in demand last week, but the heaviest 
demand was for stove. Buckwheat No. 1 is in good shape 
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because of the limited tonnage available, but barley leads the 
list of small sizes with rice a close second. 

At Philadelphia there is still an air of quietness about 
all branches of the trade. Retailers have announced new 
spring prices as of April 1, but the consumer is slow to 
respond and orders from dealers are not sufficient to keep the 
mines going full time. The many holidays this month will 
cause no regret on the part of producers. Due to lack of 
demand the probability is that retailers will do considerable 
cutting of prices. 

A majority of the dealers came into April with full stocks, 
as most of them were induced by their shippers to fill up 
on.a guarantee of April prices; therefore orders for current 
shipment are light. At this writing very little of the re- 
sized coal has reached here. On nut, the size most affected, 
some dealers are quoting “old style” and “new style.” 

_ The steam trade is ordinary, and with reduced working 
time at the mines there is not so much of a problem to 
dispose of the output. However, there is an offering of 
independent buckwheat at $2 and rice at $1.75. Barley 
is fairly well taken all around. 

The cut in retail prices in Baltimore for the month of 
April has been followed by a sales drive by a majority of 
dealers in an effort to distribute a considerable amount of 
their sales over the spring and early summer months, as 
they feel that coal may be hard to get after midsummer 
due to the threatened anthracite strike on Sept. 1. The 
new prices show a cut of approximately 75c. a ton, aithough 
the cut on some sizes is $1. 

The anthracite trade at Buffalo is about as slow as any- 
thing else in coal; demand is extremely light and is likely 
to remain so all summer. While natural gas is high, its 
heatness is an advantage. Coke is $4 to $5 cheaper, while 
buckwheat is just as available as the consumer is ready 
to make it, at a reduction of $7 a ton. There is much effort 
still to introduce oil as fuel, and smokeless coal is every- 
where, offering to special consumers (such as the city 
schools) at $8 or more reduction. 

Anthracite shippers do not feel any alarm over the pro- 
posal to use Alberta lignite as a substitute for anthracite. 
Coke going into Canada is the real competitor of anthracite. 
The movement will be light during the warm months, but 
it will go on again next winter stronger than ever. 

_ The really active part of the coal trade locally just now 
is the loading of lake cargoes. About 25 steamers have 
been loaded now, with total of about 200,000 tons net. The 
tonnage is ample and the cargoes are still without destina- 


tion or rate. The rate is expected to be the same as last 
season. 


Connellsville Coke Market Quiét 


Labor troubles in the Connellsville coke region arising 
from the recent wage reduction have practically died out, 
at least so far as production is concerned. Contract ship- 
ments seem to be keeping up, as there is practically no 
important demand for spot coke in the open market. The 
Frick company of course keeps to the old scale. 

Karly in the week there were fears that the trouble the 
United Mine Workers promised for West Virginia might 
spread into the Connellsville region, but late in the week, 
when the West Virginia trouble proved less than expected, 
these fears died out. Prospects are for lessening coke re- 
quirements from week to week. 

At the beginning of the week a few small lots of spot 
furnace coke sold at $3.35, for non-metallurgical purposes, 
but the general asking price has béen $3.25 and it seems 
likely this could be shaded. Spot foundry coke is quotable 
at $4@$4.50 but is weak at that range, with light demand, 
and the market seems likely to work downward. As to 
contract furnace coke, there is no further inquiry. Pre- 
sumably it could be bought at $3.25 for the remainder of 
the quarter. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


o——Cars Loaded-———_. 


All Cars Coal Cars 
NVeektended March 2 17a1925t-mat meade. bichon 909,363 139,363 
SLE VIONS: WGK) siot nuit te SORE Mead re ort sine os Seo ort 924,149 149,105 
Week ended March 22, 1924.....................00., 908,390 161,106 


——Surplus Cars——.. -——Car Shortage—— 


All Cars Coal Cars 
March 22).1925.). sasawateaue 320,565 168, 9630b he hes 
March 14, 1925............ 295,939 151,628. S ren mere 
March 22, 1924............ 213,093 EA hug, fh 


115,361 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Inquiry Stronger in British Market; 
Production Higher 


There has been slightly better inquiry 
in the South Wales market, but so 
little of this has materialized into ac- 
tual orders that meager improvement 
of the trade as a whole can be recorded. 
Accumulations still are very heavy and 
buyers are taking only what they want 
from day to day. The French and 
Italian demand is unusually small, due 
not only to active German competition 
but also to the recent depreciation in 
exchange. The French Marine has in- 
quired for 24,000 tons of Admiralty 
large for delivery during the next 3 
months. Coaling depots are taking 
small quantities steadily, but there is 
very little business with South Amer- 
ica or Spain. Prices have eased a bit 
and operators are offering slight con- 
cessions for immediate shipment, but 
firmer freight rates are operating 
against these factors and help to dis- 
courage buyers. 

The position in the North of England 
goes steadily from bad to worse, and 
more pits have closed down. Prices 
have fallen again, and though best 
steams and gas coals are offered 
cheaper there are no buyers. Cardiff 
has obtained the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways’ contract for 150,000 metric tons 
of Monmouthshire large at approxi- 
mately 34s. 44d. per ton cif. Alex- 
andria. Argentina is inquiring for 
50,000 tons best admiralty smokeless. 

Output by British collieries in the 
week ended March 21, a cable to Coal 
Age states, totaled 5,258,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with a production of 5,251,000 
tons in the preceding week. 


Trade at Hampton Roads Weak 
In All Lines 


Business at Hampton Roads last 
week showed little improvement, with 
stocks at tidewater reduced to a low 
level and inquiries at a minimum. Con- 
tracts were not materializing, and 
some foreign business moving on old 
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contracts constituted one of the heavi- 
est movements of the week. 

Dumpings for March ranged about 
1,600,000 tons, but the prospect for 
business during April was not so 
bright. No effect was felt here from 
the reported strike of miners in some 
parts of West Virginia, though shippers 
were hopeful that some stimulation to 
prices would take place. 





French Market Affected Little 
By Severe Weather 


Cold, snow and sleet coming rather 
late in the season in France have 
wakened interest in household fuels, 
but producers have not been much 
affected by the change, as consumers 
have ordered only for immediate re- 
quirements. 

French and Belgian producers of 
sized home fuels recently met in order 
to agree on summer prices. The Bel- 
gians, having heavy stocks on hand, for 
which they have no great outlet, favor 
easy summer prices, but the French 
being much better situated and desiring 
stability in prices, favor moderate 
changes. 

In consequence of a fall in French 
currency in relation to the Belgian 
franc, exports to Belgium have in- 
creased, but, conversely, imports from 
Great Britain, especially Welsh anthra- 
cite, have materially declined since the 
beginning of March. 

The Germans, who tried the scheme 
of heavily laden barges, had to dispose 
of their shipments at unheard of rates. 

The Office des Houilléres Sinistrées 
issued a new schedule March 1. Prices 
for coal on steamer have not been modi- 
fied; those on truck, Jeumont-Givet, are 
unchanged save for unscreened steam 
that have risen by 1.50 to 2.50 fr. per 
ton to 80@85 fr. The prices on truck, 
French frontier, or French ports on the 
Rhine, are increased for unscreened to 
83@88 fr.; for washed peas for forg- 
ing to 120@125 fr.; for washed three- 
Seer lees oe 
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quarter bituminous or one-half bitumi- 
nous peas for steam 110@115 fr.; for 
dry peas to 107@115 fr.; for house 
coals to 160@185 fr. according to 
grade, and for lignite briquets to 85@ 
907ir 





U. S. Fuel Imports in February 
(In Gross Tons) 








—— 


1924 1925 © 
Anthracite......s5)). 4 aa 25,410 12,252 
Bituminous’ f2rn.2c-..cr Gere 46,362 36,436 — 
om i 
United Kingdom........... 4,09 50 
Canada... :.45-58 eee 42,267 28,295 
JAPAN. 2...» cies » See 7,600 
Australia. . #....;.. ie sie ee 
Other countries... 9) ene 4l 
Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 4, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Nova Scotia: . Tons 
Amer. Schr. Jean, for Yarmouth.... 1,307 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Lisbeth, for Havana....... 2,443 
Nor. Str. Annavone, for Havana.... 5,176 
Dan. Str. Fredensborg, for Cienfuegos 2,931 
Amer. Str. Levisa, for Preston and 
Bane oceiiis io6-a:csaiele ere ane ee 2,391 
Dan. Str. Fano; for Havana. ,86 
For British West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Dicto, for Port of Spain.. 4,913 
Nor. Str. Gefin, for Port Castries... 3,500 § 
Nor. Str. Sveland I, for Port of Spain 2,388 
For Dominican Republic: 
Amer. Schr. Charles A. Dean, for 
Sanchey 2.7%. Seas 1,497 
For French West Indies: 
Amer. Schr. Harry G. Deering, for 
Fort de France]. eee 2,076 
Swed. Str. Befrost, for Fort de France 2,541 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Sile, for Porto Ferrajo.... 9,540 
Span. Str. Aritz Mendi, for Savona.. 6,958 
Ital. Str. Hermada, for Genoa...... 6,482 
For New Brunswick: 
Dan. Str. Paris; for St; Jonnaeeeeeiee 4,736 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Tritonia, for Rio de Janeiro.. 6,216 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Campania for Genoa...... 6,650 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N, & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: March 26 April2 _ 
Cars on hand:.2.....4) Ge eee 1,033 776 
Tons-on hand), 23.3) eee 67,577 48,882 — 
Tons dumped for week........... 131,598 140,546 
Tonnage waiting...) 55> eee 10,000 5,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
ars on hand. <5). See eee 1,306 951 
Tons.on hand:.2:55. 22a 91,260 67,600 
Tons dumped for week........... 100,590 103,818 
Tonnage waiting... 3... .7. eee 8,45 6,538 | 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carson band... )9)6e. cee 2,064 2,252 
Tons on hand... 2 115,240 111,215 © 
Tons dumped for week........... 124,675 118,983 
Tonnage waiting /).) 005g 2153 12,950 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons ~— 
March 28 April 47 
Pool 9, New York... $4.70@$4.95 $4.70@$4.85 — 
Pool 10, New York... 4.45@ 4.65 4500 165 q 
Pool 11, New York... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Pniladelphia. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 — 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 A 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 — 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.00 4.15 ' 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 3.85 4.00 ‘ 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 3.90 3.90 
BUNKERS 
Pocl 9, New York... $4.95@$5.20 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York... 4.70@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 — 
Pool 11, New York... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 — 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 — 
Pool 10, Pniladelphia. 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 — 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 — 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.10 4.25 ke 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.00 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: March 28 April 47 
Admiralty, large...... 27s. 263.@ 27s. 
Steam smalls......... 15s.6d.@ I6s. 16s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams.......... 17s.3d. 16s.9d.@173. 
Best pas......-; 20 


Pt oct ee Ss. 178.9. 
Best Bunkers........ 18s.@18s.6d. 18s.@18s.6d 
f Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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| ALABAMA 


_ At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the DeBardeleben Coal Cor- 
‘poration held at Birmingham, March 
24, all the old officials, headed by Henry 
-T. DeBardeleben, president, were re- 
elected. Out-of-town directors named 
‘were W. F. Hull, New York; ‘J. B. 
Townsend, T. J. Ward and Henry P. 
Yanks, Philadelphia. The new tipple 
-at the corporation’s Empire mine has 
‘been placed in use and the washery is 
‘expected to be ready for operation by 
‘April 15. These improvements, which 
have been under way for several 
months, will cost about $150,000. 


Much interest is shown at Birming- 
(aap in negotiations under way by the 
Pratt Fuel Corporation to acquire 
‘the valuable coal holdings of the Bank- 
head Coal Co. and Stith Coal Co., 
located in Walker County, and on 
‘which are located the Bankhead 
-and Bon Air mines of the respective 
companies. About 2,000 acres of land 
is involved in the deal, which carries 

the Mary Lee seam principally, which 
is now being extensively mined at the 
above operations, and also several 
other seams which have not been 
developed. While negotiations are 
officially admitted no details are avail- 
able at present. The Pratt corpora- 
tion’s holdings have been steadily in- 
creased in the past two years by pur- 
chase of independent properties in the 
Walker County field and it now is one 
of the largest producers of commercial 
and domestic coal in the district. 
Walker Moore is president of the cor- 
_ poration, in which a number of Eastern 
capitalists also are interested. 





COLORADO 


Herbert Addison has been appointed 
receiver for the International Fuel Cor- 
- poration. 


Colorado coal output in February 
decreased 56,653 tons compared with 
the same month a year ago while on the 

other hand Colorado production in- 
creased 67,333 from Jan. 1, 1925, 

to Feb. 28, 1925, compared with the 
same period a year ago Routt County’s 
tonnage for February increased 74,000 

- over’ the same month a year ago. 
The total number of men working in 
the mines during February this year 
was 138,185. 

The State Industrial Commission held 
meetings in Trinidad April 7, in Wal- 
senburg on the 8th and Canon City on 
the 9th to hear the protest raised by 
some of the miners who would reject 
the reduction in the wage scale that 
was posted and submitted to the Indus- 
trial Commission to take effect if con- 
firmed by the commission April 15. The 
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consensus is that the mines will go 
ahead on the scale as proposed without 
any difficulties. 


ILLINOIS 


A suit for damages which has been 
pending in the Madison County Circuit 
Court for four years was settled on 
March 24 when Donk Bros. Coal & Coke 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., agreed to pay 
the Madison Coal Corporation, also of 
St. Louis, $3,000 for coal taken from 
the land on which the Madison Coal 
Corporation claimed exclusive coal 
rights. The Madison company has a 
large mine at Glen Carbon while Donk 
Bros. have a mine at Maryville. 
According to depositions taken in the 
case the Donk Bros. miners encroached 
on the Madison Coal Corporation’s 
property, taking out approximately 
5,000 tons of coal. The settlement rep- 
resents a compromise agreement. 


The Brewerton Coal Co. has acquired 
three idle coal mines in Perry County 
and will commence operations as 
quickly as legal matters in relation 
to receiverships involving the mines 
can be adjusted. The mines are at 
Ward, Tamaroa and Cutler. The 
Brewerton company, which has head- 
quarters at Lincoln, now operates three 
other mines. The three mines to be 
taken over have been idle since Jan. 
30, 1924. 


The Peabody Coal Co.’s Mine No. 6, 
located seven miles north of Spring- 
field, broke its production record 
March 18 when in eight hours 775 
miners brought to the surface 4,014 
tons of coal, which filled eighty-six 
railroad cars. The previous record was 
3,717 tons, made last spring. In the 
record output a total of 1,569 pit cars 
were used. The mine had a payroll 
of approximately one million dollars 
last year. P. W. MacMurdo is superin- 
tendent of the mine; and Oney Melkush, 
mine manager. 

Early in March McFadyen and Fenno 
began the work of developing a new 
mine four and one-half miles west of 


- Geneseo. 


Certificates as mine managers will 
be issued to John M. Reid, John, M. 
Reid, Jr., and Charles Petacek, all of 
Edwardsville, while Henry Blase, of 
Edwardsville, will be certified as a mine 
examiner. The four men took the 
vocational course at the Edwardsville 
high school, where they received in- 
struction under Henry Knamiller of 
the Industrial Vocational Educational 
Bureau. 

The Continental Zinc Co., of LaSalle, 
has transferred to the Mattheissen & 
Hegeler Co., also of LaSalle, coal rights 
and extensive realty and _ industrial 
holdings for approximately $2,500,000. 
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The name of the latter company has 
been changed to the Continental Zinc 
Co., while a subsidiary corporation, 
known as the Mid-Continental Co., is 
to be known hereafter as the Matthies- 
sen-Hegeler Co. 


INDIANA 


Compensation claims aggregating 
$200,000, thought to be the largest 
amount ever asked from a single in- 
dustry tragedy since the Indiana com- 
pensation law went into effect, are being 
heard at Sullivan, growing out of the 
mine disaster of Feb. 20. 


T. A. Thompson, accountant for the 
Rockville Coal Mining Co., operating 
the “Little Booby,” south of Rockville, 
has made out his last check and closed 
the offices of the company. A _ short 
time ago it was announced that work 
would cease and the miners were 
released. This was followed by a leas- 
ing of the mine to former employees, 
who intended to continue operations at 
the start on a small scale, and if they 
could make it pay a fair return, at- 
tempt to increase the number of em- 
ployees. However, the miners’ union, it 
is said, blocked this arrangement by 
refusing to allow any of its members 
to go into the shaft unless all were 
ordered to work, with the result that 
all are now out. 


KENTUCKY 

The West Kentucky Coal Bureau, 
traffic organization of the western Ken- 
tucky operators, has arranged its next 
meeting for the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, April 14. 

The Southern Gateway Coal Co., 
Louisville, operating at 906 Starks 
Building, has been formed by Elmore 
Manning, president, and Guy UH. 
Sowards, secretary-treasurer, to job 
both Eastern and Western Kentucky 
coals. Mr. Manning has sold his interest 
in and resigned from the Downard- 
Manning Coal Co., also jobbers, and Mr. 
Sowards resigned from the Southeastern 
Fuel Co., Louisville sales agents, he 
having been resident manager for that 
concern. 


The Elkhorn Collieries Co., at Bastin, 
has started rebuilding its burned tip- 
ple and power plant destroyed in early 
March by fire starting in the boiler 
room. 


The Himyar Coal Co., at Domino, 
Ky., three miles north of Hazard, Ky., 
is now installing solid concrete bulk- 
heads in the mine to replace clay and 
wood heads, in an effort to keep out al! 
air and stop a fire which has been in 
progress for nine months, starting from 
an explosion last summer. It is as- 
serted that there is no blaze, merely 
live coals, and it is believed that it can 
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eventually be stopped. This is the only 
mine known of in the Kentucky fields 
where there has been any long burning 
fires, such as have destroyed thousands 
of acres of coal land in some of the 
Central States. It is reported that part 
of the mine is being operated in spite 
of the blaze in other workings. 

The Darby Fork Coal Co., at Darby 
Fork, Lotts Creek, is electrifying its 
plant and will install shaker screens 
and other modern equipment. 


MARYLAND 


Hugh C. Hill, who has been president 
of the firm of Yeaton & Co., retail coal 
merchants, of Baltimore, for the past 
fifteen years, has resigned from that 
firm to become president of the A. F. 
Lawrence Coal Co. Mr. Hill takes over 
the active management of this large 
company and will have his _ head- 
quarters at 121 W. Saratoga Street, 
Baltimore. Mr. Hill, who is widely 
known in the trade, is president of the 
Baltimore Coal Exchange. 


OHIO 


The mine of the Hocking Valley 
Products Co., at Greendale, which was 
the scene of a fire several weeks ago, 
has been reopened for work, following 
the work of the Ohio Mining Depart- 
ment in extinguishing the flames. The 
mine caught fire from a short-circuit 
but only a small amount of damage was 
done. None of the equipment was 
damaged to any extent. 

W. D. McKinney, who represents a 
number of operators in the southern 
Ohio field, is busy preparing for the 
hearing before the I. C. C. on the late 
rate case, which has been pending for 
some time. The examiners named by 
the commission some time ago made a 
report recommending that rates from 
the various fields supplying tonnage for 
lake shipment be changed radically. 
This is now being attacked by opera- 
tors in the southern fields of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and a rehearing 
has been set for April 27. Operators 
in the southern Ohio field feel that the 
changes were not sufficient and will 
argue for the examiners’ rates if a still 
wider differential cannot be obtained. 


The Lincoln Mine of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., at Bridgeport, which sus- 
tained a heavy loss several months ago 
by a fire, is still sealed by Chief Inspec- 
tor James Watson of the Ohio Mining 
Department, but it is believed that the 
fire has burned itself out. It is thought 
that the mine can be opened whenever 
the company desires to operate. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the 
mining section of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, to be held on 
the night of April 28 in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, N. A. Newdick, 
of Columbus, Ohio, will present a paper 
on “The Development of Mechanical 
Coal Loaders.” This will be followed 
by moving pictures of the Coloder ma- 
chine at work. 

Judge F. P. Schoonmaker, in U. S. 
district court at Pittsburgh, April 1 ap- 
pointed Horace F. Baker, local attor- 
ney, receiver of the W. R. Calverley 
Co., Inc., a coal mining concern of this 
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city. The appointment was made fol- 
lowing the institution of a suit against 
the company by J. D. Hankinson & Co., 
of Utica, N. Y. In the bill of com- 
plaint the plaintiff company, which 
owns 50 shares of capital stock in the 
local concern, alleges that the Calverley 
company has assets of more than $390,- 
000 and debts of upwards of $300,000 
and that if the company is not under 
capable management it will be sub- 
jected to a large number of suits and 
the company’s assets will be dissipated. 


Approximately 1,500 men were thrown 
out of work by additional Cambria 
County mines closing down on April 1. 
Six companies posted notices of suspen- 
sion, including the Maderia-Hill Coal 
Mining Co., near Barnesboro; Delta Coal 
Co., Spangler; Spangler Coal Co., Shoe- 
maker Coal Co., at its Sonman opera- 
tions, Taylor-McCoy Company at Gallit- 
zin, and the Sterling Mine No. 6, at 
Bakerton. A _ reduction of ten em- 
ployees in the office of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Co. at Cresson was an- 
nounced and the working hours of all 
other employees was cut. The Shoe- 
maker Coal Co., near Lilly, suspended 
operations for two weeks, affecting 300 
men. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing & 
Mine Supply Co. has just installed a 
new coke conveyor and screen for tak- 
ing the coke from the ovens to the rail- 
road cars at the plant of the Snowdon 
Coke Co., near Brownsville. 

The American Manganese Mfg. Co., 
Dunbar, has been reorganized as the 
Dunbar Corporation, with R. M. Mar- 
shall as vice-president and general 
manager. The company expects to re- 
sume operations in a few months. 


John Yourishun, district secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of District 7, has announced that he is 
preparing to call a meeting of the tri- 
district boards to arrange preliminary 
plans for the tri-district convention at 
which demands will be drawn up for 
the new contract with the operators. 
The present contract expires August 
31. The convention will be held, most 
likely, in Hazleton. Thomas Kennedy, 
international secretary-treasurer of the 
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union, will again be chairman of the 
scale committee. John L. Lewis, inter- 
national president, probably will pre- 
side at the convention. 


Philip J. Mur- 


ray, international vice-president, also 


will attend. 


A report of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, shows net income of 
$7,181,608, after taxes and interest. 


pt 


After allowing for dividends on pre- 


ferred stock, which was created in 
March, 1924, balance is equal to $20.06 


a share (par $50) earned on $16,917,500 — 


outstanding common stock. Income ac- 
count for 1924 follows: Gross, $33,240,- 
922; operating expenses, $21,444,549; 
taxes, $4,392,363; interest, $222,402; 
net income, $7,181,608; dividends, $5,- 
275,967; surplus, $1,905,641. 


A bill increasing the salary of the 
Secretary of Mines from $6,000 a year 
to $8,000 has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Joyce, Luzerne 
County. It was referred to the appro- 
priations committee, which reported 
that it would make an affirmative 
recommendation. 


Representative Joseph B. McDermott, 
Cambria County, has introduced a bill 


in the House transferring and reappro-' 


priating $13,000 of the $59,800 ap- 
propriated in 1923, to the Department 
of Mines for the payment of inspectors 
of the coal mines and their expenses. 


Hadesty & Collins, mining contrac- 
tors, of Pottsville, have started work 
on sinking a four-compartment shaft 
at the Drinkwater Colliery of the Buck 
Run Coal Co., on the outskirts of St. 
Clair. The shaft will be sunk to a 
depth of between 800 and 1,200 ft., the 


actual distance depending on the thick- 


ness of the coal vein that is encoun- 
tered. 


Field surveys were started recently 
for the opening of a new anthracite 
colliery to be controlled by the Blair- 
Allen Coal Co. near Tomhicken, three 
miles out of Hazleton. Scranton and 
Freeland men are interested in the 
venture. The existence of anthracite 
in this section was discovered only a 
few months ago, it having previously 





Village of Summerlee, Fayette County, West Virginia 


In the highlands of Fayette County there is some gently rolling country quite dif- 
ferent from what we associate with central West Virginia with its majestic hills. This 
mine of the New River Co., mining the Sewell seam by a shaft, is located on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. and on the White Oak Branch of the Virginia Ry. 
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been supposed there was no coal under 
the plots. Much of the coal company’s 
operations will be of a stripping nature. 


A bill has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative James T. Heffran, Washing- 
ton County, amending an act of 1911 
relative to gaseous mines. The part 
of the act amended by the bill relates 
to Rule 25, and the proposed change 
reads: “Provided, however, that this 
rule shall not prohibit the air-spacing 
method of blasting in non-gaseous 
mines or in non-gaseous portions of 
mines. The air-spacing method of 
blasting may be used only with permis- 
sible explosives and only when incom- 
bustible material is solidly tamped in 


' the outer end of the hole to a length 
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at least equal to the length of the air 
space. 


The Hazle Brook Coal Co., of Hazle- 
ton, has found that its Lykens Valley 
vein is pinching out at its Midvalley 
operations near Mount Carmel. First 
the vein became very dirty and now it 
has practically vanished, making it 
necessary for the company to lay off 
fifty men. The vein was one of the 
main arteries of supply for the Mid- 
valley Nos. 1 and 2 collieries. 


Representative Patrick McDermott, 
Cambria County, has offered in the 
House an amendment to the act of 1928, 
relating to the appointment of board 
of examiners of mine foremen. The 
law now provides that on petition of the 
mine inspector of any district the 
court of common pleas in any county 
in the district shall appoint an examin- 
ing board of three persons. The pro- 
posed change provides that the Secre- 
tary of Mines shall during the month 
of June, 1925, and every two years 
thereafter appoint for each inspection 
district an examining board of three. 


The purchase from the Mill Creek 
Coal Co. of the Moreau, New Boston 
and Wolf Creek mines, in the Schuyl- 
kill field, by the Madeira-Hill Co. was 
announced recently. The purchase 
includes over 3,000 houses and several 
stores and commercial enterprises of 
the former owners. The collieries just 
purchased have been under the manage- 
ment of the new owners for the past 
three years. 

On April 1 the companies in the 
Connellsville coke region which had not 
previously reduced wages, except the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., reverted to the 
1917 wage scale. 


UTAH 


Mine rescue car No. 9 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines left Carbon County on 
March 20 for Salt Lake City for the 
purpose of giving a course of instruc- 
tion to the students of the University 
of Utah School of Mines. It was in 
charge of Engineer F. P. Gaethke. 


_ Every coal camp in Carbon County will 


soon have a certified rescue team. 

_ The grand jury indictment charging 
George A. Storrs and others of the 
Great Western Coal Mines Co. with 
using the mails to defraud in stock 
selling, has been quashed. Judge Till- 
man D. Johnson held that because an 
stenographer who had been 
sworn in as a deputy U. S. Attorney 


‘was present and took the testimony at 


the grand jury hearing for the U. S. 
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Concrete Headframe at Brier Hill 


This headframe is located at the Brier 
Hill Coke Co.’s mine at Brier Hill, Pa. 
Since becoming a subsidiary of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., the Brier Hill com- 
pany has completely electrified this mine. 
Cc. M. Lingle, present general manager of 
the Youngstown company’s coal mines, was 
in charge at Brier Hill a number of years 
ago when the headframe was concreted. 





District Attorney, the defendants were 
not granted their full legal protection 
as to the presentation of evidence be- 
fore the grand jury and therefore the 
judge sustained the Storrs plea for 
abatement of the indictment. This 
technicality may be overcome by the 
U. S. District Attorney and a new in- 
dictment obtained from another grand 
jury. The Great Western Coal Mines 
Co. owns coal land in the Gordon Creek 
region of Carbon County. It was once 
announced that Jack Dempsey, heavy- 
weight pugilist, had bought heavily 
into the company. This the champion 
soon denied. 


It looks as if a new contract for the 
inspection of Utah’s coal mines is to 
be made between the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and the Utah Industrial Com- 
mission. Under the proposed contract 
to be in force hereafter the state would 
furnish offices for the bureau, one 
stenographer, rent, heat, light and in- 
cidental office expenses, in return for 
copies of reports made by bureau in- 
spectors on federal leases. It is an- 


‘nounced that approximately 40 per cent 


of coal mined in Utah is from mines 
located wholly or in part on the public 
domain, over which the bureau exer- 
cises jurisdiction. Heretofore the fed- 
eral inspectors have been employed as 
state inspectors as well. Under the 
new agreement they will have no au- 
thority to inspect the mines under the 
jurisdiction of the state. 


Three hundred thousand dollars is to 
be expended in the development of the 
Gordon Creek coal properties in Carbon 
County by the Sweet Coal Co., accord- 
ing to C. N .Sweet and W. J. Sweet, 
organizers of the company. The name 
of the organization has been changed 
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from the Gordon Creek Coal Co. to the 
Sweet Coal Co. Construction work and 
the installation of machinery and equip- 
ment will be started just as soon as 
weather conditions permit. The com- 
pany is to operate chiefly in Carbon 
County. The Sweets have opened up a 
number of the coal mines in the state, 
having been connected with the In- 
dependent Coal Co., Consolidated Coal 
Co., Standard Coal Co., Peerless Coal 
Co. and the Superior Dredging Co. The 
properties will be equipped to ship 
1,500 tons of coal per day. The Na- 
tional Coal R.R. is now being built for 
transportation of fuel from the dis- 
tricts. 


The Great Western Coal Mines Co., 
Salt Lake City, in the limelight of late 
by reason of the indictment of its pro- 
moters by a federal grand jury and the 
subsequent quashing of the case by the 
court on a technical point, was granted 
permission on March 20 by the State 
Securities Commission to offer for sale 
60,000 shares of preferred stock at $10 
a share with a bonus of 10 shares of 
common stock for each sale of pre- 
ferred stock. The assets of the com- 
pany were listed at $3,872,820.83. 
Heber C. Jex, a prominent local out- 
door advertising man and at one time 
Register of the U. S. Land Office for 
Utah, has been appointed president and 
general manager of the company. 





VIRGINIA 


The City of Norfolk has received bids 
from 16 local dealers for 24,000 tons of 
run of mine Pocahontas or New River 
coal to be delivered through the year. 
The Southgate Coal Co. was low bidder 
at $1.84, with sixteen local bids of $2 
and two bids of $1.90. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Under existing law in West Virginia, 
the payment of miners in the mining 
of coal may be based either on measure 
or on weight, at the option of the 
employer, although most of the opera- 
tors pay by weight. Bills have been 
introduced in the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, however, by Senator Hardman 
of Randolph and Delegate Hundley of 
Kanawha making it mandatory to pay 
for the mining of coal by weight. 


The Meadow River Smokeless Coal 
Co., with offices in the First Hunting- 
ton National Bank Building, Hunting- 
ton, and operations at Meadow River, 
Greenbrier County, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are 
given as $74,400 and assets $68,000. 
Coincident with the filing of this bank- 
ruptcy petition, Edward B. Butts, at- 
torney and coal operator, filed a volun- 
tary personal petition in bankruptcy, 
placing his liabilities at $99,526.84, and 
assets $13,400. 


The Evans mine near Frederick, once 
the property of the defunct Interna- 
tional Fuel Co., has been abandoned. 
A referee in bankruptcy who is in con- 
trol of the company’s affairs has 
ordered the heavy and reclaimable ma- 
chinery and equipment out of the mine 
to be sold at once. The company col- 
lapsed with the failure of Italian-Amer- 
ican Bank of Denver, which had been 
muleted by its officers in an effort to 
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keep the coal company afloat. Pros- 
pero Frazzini, head of the bank and the 
company, is now in the penitentiary. 
The mine employees will get a small 
fraction of the November and De- 
cember payrolls due them. The mine 
has been down since Jan. 4. The Inter- 
national Fuel Co. has a mine at Mt. 
Harris, in Routt County, that is now 
counted on to pull the company out of 
its financial hole. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. for 1924 
reports net income from coal opera- 
tions of $3,835,978, against $3,938,328 
in 1923. After general expenses and 
all deductions for interest, depreciation 
and taxes the net profit for the year 
was $2,426,570, against $2,722,546 in 
1923. The net profit, after allowing 
for preferred dividends, was equal to 
$17.91 a share on the 118,861 shares of 
capital stock of $1 a share par value 
outstanding. In 1923 the company 
reported net income of $20.39 a share 
on the same amount of stock. The 
balance sheet at the end of 1924 
showed net current assets valued at 
$6,439,773 and net current liabilities 
of $1,333,476, leaving net working 
capital of $5,106,297. The net current 
assets included $862,665 in the form 
of cash, and government securities 
valued at $3,500,314. 


Buyers representing upward of 
thirty industrial operations of the 
Winding Gulf and Loup Creep dis- 
tricts gathered in Beckley late in 
March and organized for a monthly 
discussion of merchandising problems, 
electing C. L. Pauley, of the E. E. 
White Coal Co., Glen White, president, 
and Walter Muir, of the Raleigh Coal 
& Coke Co., Raleigh, as _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


Negotiations are said to be virtually 
complete for the purchase by the 
Gauley Mountain Coal Co. the mineral 
rights of about 5,000 acres adjacent to 
the Glen Rogers operations of the 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. The tract 
acquired is underlaid by the Beckley 
seam of coal, which is 5 to 7 ft. thick. 
The deal involves approximately $250,- 
000, it is stated. All questions in- 
volved in the deal have been settled and 
the deeds alone remain to be drawn. 
The property was purchased from J. 
Q. Hutchinson, B. E. Tolbert, E. H. 
Crouch, J. H. Dunn, Betsey Turner, of 
Beckley, and C. Mankin, of Canada. 
The company purchasing the property 
proposes to develop it, according to 
reliable reports, by sinking a shaft 740 
ft. deep. About five miles of railroad 
will be built down Coal River from 
Surveyor. 





CANADA 


The tariff changes which were put 
through the federal House early in 
March are causing considerable discus- 
sion among Western operators. While 
it was generally felt that an increase 
in the duty on imported slack would 
assist Alberta mines to supply the 
Manitoba and Ontario markets, the 99 
per cent drawback in cases where the 
slack is to be used for the manufacture 
of coke appears likely to hurt the do- 
mestic mines. The coke industry, which 
uses imported slack, is proving a seri- 
ous competitor to Western coal in the 
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Winnipeg market, and with the duty 
now almost obliterated, the competition 
is likely to be keener than formerly. 


Commissioner David Campbell, who 
recently concluded an exhaustive in- 
quiry into allegations that a combine 
composed of Winnipeg dealers and Al- 
berta operators controlled prices and 
selling methods of Alberta coal on the 
prairies, has reported that there is no 
such combine. Charges made by A. B. 
Hudson, of Winnipeg, that a combine 
had refused to supply him with Alberta 
coal to sell at his own price, turned out 
to be without foundation. The Com- 
missioner has ruled that the prices 
fixed by the Western Canada Fuel As- 
sociation are fair and that their 
methods are reasonable. 


The annual financial statement of the 
Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., for 1924 shows 
a deficit due to the closing down of 
the company’s mines for nearly seven 
months, on account of the strike. Oper- 
ating profits last year were $4,797, as 
compared with $117,958 in 1923. The 
payment of interest, dividends, etc., 
left a deficit of $68,658, as compared 
with a surplus of $15,013 for 1923. 
The balance to the credit of profit and 
loss was reduced from $284,188 to 
$215,530. 


The labor situation among the miners 
of the Crows Nest Pass district still 
remains acute and many deputations to 
the government have been made in ef- 
forts to obtain relief. These miners 
were on strike during seven months of 
last year and have worked only at brief 
intervals since the settlement last Oct. 
11. Lack of orders is given as the 
reason for the idleness. Domestic 
mines in the province have had a busy 
winter but the output is slackening now. 
It is expected to pick up, however, with 
the start of Eastern shipments in May. 





Traffic 





I. C. C. Calls Conference on 
Westbound Rates 


In an effort to reach an agreement 
among conflicting interests on a revi- 
sion of coal rates westbound from 
points in Illinois, Indiana and western 
Kentucky, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has invited all parties con- 
cerned to meet with it in Washington 
for a conference on April 10. The 
case immediately at issue is known as 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2346, but a number of parallel 
cases will be considered at the open 
and informal conference called by the 
commission. 

This scheme of the commission to 
handle the issue by summoning repre- 
sentatives of the various interests to 
meet around the conference table to 
discuss the problem is hailed as a con- 
structive effort to avoid long delay and 
to reduce the expense of litigation. 

The case arises from an effort of 
practically all carriers in the territories 
affected to put into effect new tariffs 
on westbound coal which would effect, 
directly or indirectly, practically all 
shipping points in Illinois and Indiana 
and in the western part of Kentucky. 
The new tariffs were promulgated by 
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the railroads in order to make adjust- 
ments in accordance with recent rulings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In some cases increases in rates 
would result while in others there 
would be decreases. The tariffs were 
scheduled to become effective Feb. 19, 
last, but owing to protests by shippers 
and consumers they were suspended 
by the commission pending investiga- 
tion, the conference being the first pub- 
lic step in this procedure. 


Cc. & O. to Refund Half Billion 
In Rate Controversy 


An order of the Interstate Commerce 
commission in the case of the Nelson 
Fuel Co. et al. against the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. et al., of Feb. 9, granting 
New River district rates to shippers on 
the Greenbrier & Eastern R.R., will be 
published by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
as required by the commission, to be- 
come effective April 20, 1925. Repara- 
tions also were allowed to shippers 
amounting to over one half million dol- 
lars with interest. Approximately one- 
half of the reparations are for freight 
paid two years prior to the appeal 
March 1, 1924, by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to the whole commission, al- 
though two years and six months had 
elapsed since the institution of the 
suit by the Nelson Fuel Co. and other 
shippers. 

This ends a determined fight of 
many years led by the Nelson Fuel Co. 
against apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles to get the same freight rates 
for shippers of coal in Greenbrier 
County as is accorded all other ship- 
pers of coal in the smokeless coal field, 
and will make it possible for them to 
compete with the other fields. It also — 
will mean the immediate development 
of the Big and Little Clear Creek 
territories. 





The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved a new rate on 
the New York Central (East) on coke, 
coke breeze and coke dust, in carloads 
(minimum weight in open cars 50,000 
lb. except that when car is loaded to 
full visible or cubical capacity actual 
weight will apply, but not less than 
35,000 Ib., and in box or stock cars 
40,000 lb.), from Geneva to Irondequoit 
and Rochester, State St., $1.13; a reduc- 
tion of 26c. per net ton; effective April 
11, 1925, under order of the commis- 
sion dated Feb 25, 1925. 








Obituary 





Warren Madison Puckett, president of 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., and 
widely known among coal operators in 
West Virginia, died suddenly on Sunday, 
March 29, at his home in Charleston, W. 
Va. Mr. Puckett was: born at Newport, 
Giles County, Virginia, on July 6, 1869. He 
was for a_ time cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hinton, but later moved to 
Charleston to engage in the drug business. 
Afterward. he became interested in coal 
properties on Cabin Creek and with the 
organization of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Company he became its first vice- 
president. About ten years ago he suc- 
ceeded M. T. Davis as president of the con- 
cern and under his direction the business — 
of the company assumed large proportions. 
He is survived by his wife and one 
daughter. Funeral services were held on 
Tuesday. March 81. 
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Industrial Notes 





The southern Illinois cyclone of March 
i8 wrecked the town of Murphysboro, IIL. 
but spared the plant of the Egyptian Iron 
Works located there. The factory was 
damaged only slightly and is now in full 
production. 

The Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
announces the addition to its engineering 
staff of William T. Clark. Mr. Clark’s ex- 
perience includes activity in this country, 
England and Continental Europe. 


Lyle Marshall, former manager of the 
service department of the Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich., and later connected with 
tthe Chicago office of that company, recently 
Was appointed district sales manager with 
offices at 619 Dixie Terminal Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. James E. Shearer, assistant 
sales manager, has moved his headquarters 
from the home office to the New York of- 
fice, 50 Church Street. George T. Sinks, in 
charge of the New York district, will 
remain in that position. 





Coming Meetings 





American Welding Society. Annual meet- 
ing, Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th St., New York City, April 22-24. Sec- 
retary, Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Tll., May 19 and 20. Secretary, 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. 8S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual cunvention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
Chandler, Woolworth Building, New York 
ity. 

American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City the first half 
‘of June. The exact date will be decided 
upon soon. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


International Chamber of 
Third general conference, Brussels, 
gium, June 21-26. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Secretary-treasurer, (Ol aoe 
Rae rwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
Trade Council, Hanover Square, New York 

ily 


Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand a! Palace, 
New York City. 


Commerce. 
Bel- 


Con- 
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New Equipment | 








Lighter Parts Make Cap Lamp 
Less Burdensome 


American manufacturers have some- 
times been criticised for their tendency 
to increase the weight of storage- 
battery cap-lamp outfits in order either 
to increase the battery capacity or to 
render them more rugged. This is not 
true of the Koehler Manufacturing Co., 
of Marlboro, Mass., for, in making 
recent improvements to its Wheat 
electric mine lamps, this firm has ap- 
preciably decreased instead of increased 
the weight of the lamp outfit. 

An extension of official Approval No. 
17 covering these improvements has 
recently been granted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. A letter from the 
Bureau under date of Jan. 12, 1925, 
reads in part as follows: “The sub- 
stitution of the aluminum parts for the 
original steel parts is judged to be 
satisfactory. Therefore, Approval No. 
17 is hereby extended to cover the use 
of the aluminum parts such as were 
used in the final tests, samples of 
which are on file with the Bureau.” 

The metal parts of this lamp outfit 
are now made of an aluminum alloy 
that is practically as strong as the steel 
formerly employed. Because of this 
change the weight of the complete lamp 
has been reduced from 4 lb. 12 oz. to 
4 lb. 14 oz. This reduction in weight 
does not decrease in any way the quan- 
tity of light emitted by the lamp or 
affect the battery capacity in the least. 

In the Wheat lamp, metal is utilized 
as a trimming. The bodies both of the 
battery case and lamp reflector (head 
piece) are made of a vulcanized insu- 
lating material that is as strong as 
cast aluminum but much lighter in 
weight. 

The improvement made in this lamp 
consists exclusively in a change in the 
material employed, not in any altera- 
tion in design or shape of parts. In 
consequence, the weight of many thou- 
sands of these lamps already in use 
may be reduced materially by the sub- 
stitution of the new metal parts for 
the steel ones originally supplied. As 


> 


Complete Lamp 


Structurally this 
lamp is the same as 
before the changes 
were made. Strength 
has not been sacri- 
ficed, as the new 
parts are practically 
as strong as the old 
ones. 





Parts That Have Been Lightened 


It was in the metal parts that decrease 


These comprised 


in weight was possible. 
lens holder and 


the belt hanger, cap clip, 
cable ferrule. 


the size and shape of both old and new 
parts are identical the change from 
steel to aluminum alloy can readily be 
made by the man having custody of 
the lamp house or charging station. 
All lamps now manufactured by this 
company are being fitted with the new 
parts. 


Small Starter Puts Motor 
On or Off Line 


A new General Electric reversing 
starter has been designed particularly 
for monorail hoist service and accord- 
ingly has been made small and com- 
pact. Its use is also advocated for 
numerous other purposes where econ- 
omy of space is essential, such as small 
motor-operated doors. 

In operation, this starter throws the 
motor directly on the line. It may be 
used with either alternating- or direct- 
current motors, and consists of four 
single-pole contactors mechanically 
interlocked, mounted on a suitable base 
and inclosed in a small sheet-metal 


protective case for wall mounting. A 
push-button station is provided for op- 
erating the contactors, which are so 
arranged that the motor will run only 
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Across-the-Line Type Starter 
This outfit is made suitable for service 


on either alternating- or direct-current 
motors of less than 5 hp. capacity. 


so long as the push button remains de- 
pressed. 

For monorail-hoist or other intermit- 
tent duty, this starter may be used 
with alternating- or direct-current mo- 
tors of ratings up to 5 hp. on voltages 
from 115 to 550. 

The overall dimensions of the in- 
closed device are: Width, 14 in.; height, 
9 in.; depth, 6 in. It is well constructed 
and so arranged that the cover may be 
locked shut if desired. Knockouts are 
provided for #-in. conduit. 





Jumper-Rail Clamp Has Only 
One Single Adjustment 


The use of extension or jumper rails 
is all but universal practice in many 
coal regions. .More or less difficulty, 
however, has always been experienced 
in holding these rails in place. The 
accompanying illustration shows a 
clamp recently put upon the market 
by the Central Frog & Switch Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, intended to overcome 
this objection to the jumper rail and 
facilitate its use. 

This device, which because of its 
effectiveness and ease of application 
has been named the Handy clamp, con- 
sists of one small forging. True, an- 
other piece is used in fastening the 
jumper rail in place but this is an ordi- 
nary track spike. In use the clamp is 
slipped over both track and extension 
rails and the two wedged firmly in 
place by the driving of this one spike. 
Withdrawal of the spike releases the 
jumper rail for adjustment or removal. 


Wedged in Place 


Driving an ordi- 
nary track spike 
through the clamp so 
that it bears against 
the outside flange of 


the track rail wedges 
the jumper firmly in 
Place; removing this 


spike releases At: 
Such a spike is al- 
ways available at 
any coal face. 
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This device possesses the cardinal ad- 
vantages of being both simple and 
strong. Experience has shown that any 
mechanical appliance that is commer- 
cially adaptable to coal mining must be 
sufficiently rugged in construction to 
withstand the hard knocks and rough 
usage to which it inevitably will be 
subjected. This clamp has been tried 
out in several mines during the past 
few months and has given excellent re- 
sults. 


Air Brush for Painting 


A paint spray brush has been placed 
on the market by the Simons Paint 
Spray Brush Co., Dayton, Ohio. It is 
claimed this device will paint or re- 
paint almost every kind of surface 
rapidly and well. It can be fitted for 
gravity or compressor feed. 

The electrically-driven air compres- 





Air Paint Brush System 


Quick work and excellent surfaces are 
produced with the aid of this brush gun 
and feed. 


sor unit, is mounted on rubber-tired 


casters. The motor rests on a sliding 
base fitted with suitable adjusting 
screws. The brush, itself, is extremely 


light and is operated and controlled by 
a trigger which can be held easily in 
the open position. Machinery, walls or 
flat services are painted by this spray 
with remarkable rapidity. 
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Publications Received 





Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Vol. 24, issued in 
two parts. Part I has 1,173 pages and 
contains the annual reports of 35 of the 
standing committees of the society, together 
with the discussions thereon. Part II has 
1,183 pages and contains forty-seven tech- 
nical papers with discussion. The volume 
is illustrated and measures 6 x 9 in. The 


price of each part is: $6 in paper, $6.50 in ~ 


cloth and $8 in _ half-leather binding. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washing Characteristics of Coal from 
the Thick Freeport Bed, Pennsylvania, by 
H. F. Yancey. Coal-mining investigations, 
under auspices of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
Advisory Board of Coal-Mine Operators 
and Engineers. Bulletin 16. Pp. 44; 6 x 9 
in.; illustrated. Price, 30c. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fifth Standardization Bulletin. 
ardization Division of the American Mining 
Congress, Washington, D. C. Pp. 148; 
6 x 9 in. Proceedings of the Fifth National 
Standardization Conference, held in con- 
junction with the 27th Annual Convention 
of the American Mining Congress, Sept. 
29 to Oct. 4, 1924. 


Annual report on the Mines of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, 1924, by Ernest H. 
Armstrong, Minister of Public Works and 
Mines, Halifax, N.S. Pp. 351, 64 x93 ins; 
illustrated. 


Radio Publication No. 9. 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pp. 40; 6 x 9 
in. Price, 60c. A -series of seven radio 
talks on science in industry. Discourses 
on iron and steel, natural gas, petroleum, 
coal and coke, glass and clay products 
are each followed by a selected bibliography 
relating to the particular subject. 


; Non-Carrier Radio Telephone Transmis- 
sion, by Hugh A. Brown and Charles A. 
Keener. Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, I). 
No. 145. Pp. 26; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Pricey isc: Describes the fundamental 
principles of the non-carrier method of 
transmission and points out the advantages 
of this method over those in use at the 
present time. 








Recent Patents 





Mining Apparatus; 1,519,731. Morris P. 
Holmes, Claremont, - H., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Dec. 
ae soo Filed Aug. 4, 1922; serial No. 
rhe E 


Method of Producing a Solid Smokeless 
Fuel from Bituminous Coal and Lignite; 
1,519,784. C. S. Lomax, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and W. A. Grant, Birmingham, Ala., 
assignors to the Illinois Anthracite Corp., 
New York. Dec. 16, 1924. Filed Feb. 1,. 
1924; serial No. 689,857. - 


Mining Machine; 1,520,280. Charles E. 
Davis, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. Dec.. 23, 1924. 
Filed April 17, 1920; serial No. 374,746. 


Plant for Coak 
Washeries; 1,520,410. Antoine France, 
Liege, Belgium. Dec. 23, 1924. Filed 
March 8, 1924; serial No. 697,891. 


Safety Appliance for Mining Machines; 
1,521,023. Morris P. Holmes, Claremont, 
N. H., assignor to Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Dec. 30, 1924. Filed June 
11, 1921; serial No. 476,756. 


Clutch for a Mining Machine; 
Morris P. Holmes, 
assignor to Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Dec. 30, 1924. Filed May 1,. 
1922; serial No. 557,660. 


Moisture Reducing 


Claremont, N. H., 


Mine Raiiroad Construction; 1,521,254. 
Neil E. Salsich, Bethlehem, Pa. Dec. 30, 
1924. Filed April 5, 1928; serial No; 
630,130. 

Mining machine; 1,521,788. Ralph E. 
Noble, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Morgan 
Gardner Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. Jan. 5, 
1925. Filed Dec. 17, 1919; serial No. 
345,527. 

Coal-Feeding Device; 1,523,679. Thomas. 
Neil Wynne, Indianapolis, Ind. Jan. 20, 
1925. Filed Oct. 25, 1922; serial Now 
596,744. 


Stand-_ 


1,521,023. 
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With the Eyes of Others 


NE LOOKS AT THE problems of his own mine 

till eye strain develops. After awhile it appears 
that only one way remains of solving one’s problem, 
the way already followed. The environing conditions 
and the mine itself blend so completely that it seems 
as if no change could be made with advantage. Seen, 
however, with the eyes of others, with other people’s 
experience, conditions often seem entirely different. 
That is why the discussions at the Cincinnati conference 
will be helpful. 

Then again there are those steps in the dark which 
the progress of the industry and the drastic necessities 
of competition are compelling all operators to take. 
The discussions and the exposition will help to light up 
those steps and the pitfalls that surround them. It is 
better to be advised in advance than to have to take 
at a run and in the dark what we would like to accept 
with more caution and enlightenment. Here, at Cin- 
cinnati, will be an opportunity to meet the operator and 
engineer who have had experience with some certain 
machine and can give the plain facts without prejudice 
or favor, and the engineer or operator who stays away 
will miss the opportunity of the twelvemonth. 





Not Charged With Public Interest 


ITH THE DEATH of William Andrews Clark 

We are once more reminded that fortunes even in 
mining are regarded as permissible in the inverse ratio 
of the value of material benefits conferred on mankind 
in the making of the fortune. Starting as a humble 
sluicer of gold on Horse Prairie, Idaho, Clark later 
bought himself a mule team and carried provisions to 
the miners in the hills. Then he carried mail for the 
government. 

What he was worth when he died no one knows, 
but his fortune has been estimated as between two 
hundred and three hundred million. His home in New 
York was one of the wonders of that metropolis and he 
maintained a palatial residence in Butte. He had the 
largest individual collection of Corots in the world and 
had devoted millions to philanthropy. 

His career cannot be duplicated in coal mining. He 
was honored as one of the “copper kings.” Had he 
become a coal man he might have been a mere “baron” 
with the usual distressed barony and dubious reputa- 
tion that is associated with coal. But W. A. Clark was 
wise in his generation. Born in Connellsville, Pa., he 
traveled in a prairie schooner to Bannock, Idaho, where, 
with $5 still remaining at the end of his trip, he laid 
the foundation of his immense fortune. 

What would he have been worth at his decease had 
he remained in the coal regions where to charge the 
market price for extracted mineral is regarded as a 
crime? 


Assuring the Public 


XCEPT THE DOMESTIC consumer in New York, 

Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and adjacent 
towns, no one is complaining of high prices of coal, 
for coal to them is a bituminous product and not anthra- 
cite. The public is, therefore, in general disposed to 
be just, unless misled by the dailies in the region 
outlined. 

Unfortunately, however, men without the necessaries 
of life become opportunists, and as they cannot brow- 
beat labor as in earlier days they now attack capital. 
Whether, therefore, we believe the public justified or 
not we must find some way of satisfying it or it will 
again resent any large strike in the bituminous in- 
dustry. 

The non-union mines are quite generously taking up 
this problem and by their expansion and the expansion 
of the non-union area the time is coming when the 
union operators of the bituminous region can stage a 
real struggle with the union without the public becom- 
ing alarmed. The time is approaching when the dis- 
location of a nation-wide strike, as it is termed, will 
concern no one. There will be plenty of mines to 
supply the coal and probably plenty of equipment to 
haul it. Then the union mines will enforce a scale 
and working conditions that the non-union mines can 
meet only in their normal market. During the past 
year big strides were made to bring about this con- 
summation, and in a few more months the public may 
rest easy, strike or no strike. The union will then find 
its supremacy is a thing of the past. 


Lay Too Much Stress on Depth 


OMMON repute declares that shaft mining is un- 

desirable. However, with modern hoisting condi- 
tions, a shaft mine is more convenient than one opened 
by a drift, for the latter as a rule develops an area 
circumscribed by ravines, whereas a shaft working 
can be extended in all directions and so does not in- 
crease the distances of transportation so rapidly as 
a drift mine. As the area is unbroken the mine can 
be laid out with greater satisfaction. 

There are disadvantages, of course. What water 
is found in the measures has to be pumped. However, 
shaft mines in more or less level measures, such as are 
usual in the bituminous coal fields of America, normally 
receive less water than drift mines, and in Illinois, 
where the largest shaft mines are to be found, the 
workings are dry. Then, again, ventilation is more 
difficult and, as practically all shaft mines are gaseous, 
electric cap lamps, flame safety lamps, permissible ma- 
chines and permissible explosives are desirable. 

However, no one can fail to realize that the operator 
with a shaft has a considerable advantage over his 
competitor with a long line of outside road that semi- 
circles round the heads of ravines in long snake-like 
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turns. Every winter, snow shoveling delays operation 
in the morning and costs much money. The greater 
depth of bituminous mining will not add much to its 
costs, provided recovery per acre can be maintained, but 
costs may be increased considerably by greater lateral 
extension of mines. 

In early days a mine could be worked till the limit- 
ing radius was reached, based on costs per mile of 
haulage. Then the tipple was moved to another loca- 
tion, and another mine was opened. Now the oppor- 
tunities for operating a mine adjacent to a railroad or 
to which a railroad can be extended, are in many regions 
restricted, and longer and longer hauls are inevitable. 
As a result we shall see higher costs, tempered, how- 
ever, by the economies in transportation such as 
modernization provides. 





A Triumph in Surgery? 


ASHINGTON, with characteristic great-hearted 

fortitude in the face of the sufferings of others, 
continues to disclaim responsibility for the torments of 
the operators who signed the Jacksonville agreement. 
Government officials profess to be unimpressed by sug- 
gestions that Washington take the initiative in urging 
an orderly revision of the contract. They seek refuge in 
the contention that the agreement calls for “a major 
surgical operation without an anaesthetic” and, inferen- 
tially, express mild surprise that there should be whim- 
pers when the surgeon’s knife is plunged into the 
conscious patient. 

The figure drawn from the hospital ward carries 
implications that may scratch political complacency as 
well as gash the coal trade. It raises anew the question 
of the diagnosis of the ills of the industry and the 
efficacy of the treatment prescribed. When the pact 
was first signed it was acclaimed as a certain purgative 
of debilitating overdevelopment. The excess, the un- 
economical, mines were to be driven out of business; 
the unnecessary miners were to be absorbed into other 
industries and their fellows who remained were to be 
transformed from part-time to full-time workers. The 
devastating expansion in bituminous mining was to 
cease—a highly beneficial system of birth control was 
to be enforced by the inexorable logic of events. From 
the pills and potions, the purges and the blood-lettings 
was to emerge a convalescent bituminous coal mining 
industry, clean, lean, vigorous—a credit to itself, the 
nation and the political doctors who called the am- 
bulance. 

How does the condition of the patient today compare 
with that picture? If there has been any wholesale 
abandonment of properties where current costs of pro- 
duction have been out of line, the secret has been 
amazingly well kept. Mines in the union fields have 
been shut down, consolidations have been effected, but 
little has been done to reduce the potential production 
capacity of those operations. There is every probability 
that the majority of the mines now idle will start up 
again at the first favorable opportunity. The present 
plight of the union mines, however, has been a spur 
to non-union expansion. If a survey were taken, we 
should find more—not less—mines in existence as the 
result of one year’s working of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment. 

That conclusion seems to contradict the promises 
made in 1924. But possibly the lay mind has mis- 
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interpreted the diagnosis of the skillful politician prac- 
titioners who make Washington their home and the 
economic welfare of the country the unrelieved patient 
of their clinics. Union mine development is at a stand- 
still: non-union expansion has been encouraged. Can 
it be that those who urged agreement upon union oper- 
ators and union leaders a year ago had a deeper purpose 
in mind than appeared? Was the suggestion a subtle 
antitoxin to destroy the power of union labor in the 
mining industry? Certainly the developments of the 
past twelvemonth do not conflict with such a conjecture. 
{f such be their cryptic purpose, their unwillingness 
to permit the government to be a party to any movement 
which would undo what they have so assiduously and 
cunningly labored to bring about becomes understand- 
able. Perchance the operators who condemn Washing- 
ton do it a grave injustice in failing to appreciate its 
Machiavellian benevolence. Surely a genius that per- 
suaded the leaders of the union to become partners in a ~ 
plan to undermine their own organization, and is so 
potent that these same leaders still work loyally to 
make the plan successful, ought not to go unrecognized. 





Learn How 


MAZING are the remarks that the average work- 
ing man will make about “book learnin’” even 
in the present day, despite the fact that he knows 
that the only thing which separates us from the savage 
is the experience of the ages, as preserved to us by 
that same despised book learning. The human mind 
is little, if at all, developed, the human body is not a 
whit stronger and the human moral sense itself is 
changed little, if at all, by the progress of time. When 
an Indian or an alien peasant gets the benefit of this 
experience, he often shows himself as capable as others 
to make use of it. 

Men vary in their natural endowments, but those 
who have the right quality of mind to lead and to plan 
are foolish if they neglect the opportunity to get the 
facts of experience that will give them the entire range 
of opportunity. When we see how much a little com- 
mon-school training has done for the American people 
and for those of other nations who have had it and 
when we reflect that the training thus given is basal 
and not occupational, we realize what wonders could 
be accomplished if every man knew what generations 
had slowly accumulated relative to the practice of his 
occupation, its methods, its dangers and its materials. 

Just at this time, however, as we enter the months 
when summer schools are held, it is only a small portion 
of that knowledge that is offered, namely that which 
mining men need to know to become foremen. Be it 
remembered, however, that education, like other things, 
has its law of diminishing returns, and a few weeks 
of training in-mining will work a change in a man’s 
abilities quite out of proportion to that which will be 
obtained by a four years’ course. 

By that is meant that in the thirty-six months of 
college training it is hardly likely that thirty-six times 
as much will be absorbed by the student as will be 
obtained in the brief month of the foreman’s school. 
Certainly, those four weeks will be looked back to as 
an entry into a new world. The student will get a new 
slant on life, and a new attitude toward the treasury of 
the printed page; and if he has character he will not 
fail to make what he learns a step to perferment. 
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Truesdale Breaker, Glen Alden Coal Co. 


Many Opportunities for Broadening Demand for 
Pea Size Anthracite Still Uncapitalized 


Actual Tests Demonsttate Much Abused Size Has a Real 

Place in Consumer’s Cellar, but Ignorance and Faulty 

Sales-Approach Hinder Merchandising on Service Basis 
By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age 
New York City 


HEN THE MERCHANDISING problems of 

anthracite are narrowed down to the question 

of the movement of individual sizes to the domes- 
tic trade, pea and No. 1 buckwheat immediately crowd 
into the foreground. This does not mean that demand is 
strong enough to absorb all the egg, stove and chestnut 
which could be produced with existing mine develop- 
ment. Nor does it mean that these sizes of hard coal 
occupy a fixed place—territorially or seasonally—in the 
scale of demand. Taking the year as a whole, however, 
sales resistance has not been such that the leading pro- 
ducers have been unable to place the tonnage of the 
larger sizes mined under normal operating conditions. 
The sales resistance felt in the movement of the more 
popular domestic sizes has been the result of the general 
tendencies in the marketing of anthracite which were 
outlined in preceding issues. 


SMALL SIZES PRESENT PROBLEM 


On the other hand, the sales resistance encoun- 
tered when the producers attempt to push pea and 
No. 1 buckwheat in the domestic trade is definite and 
unmistakable. A few operators still profess uncon- 
‘cern over the outlook for the marketing of these sizes, 
but the mask of indifference is only for professional 
‘purposes. Even in those rare instances where the 
disposition of pea and No. 1 buckwheat has seemed to 
present no extraordinary difficulties, the security 
enjoyed is only a temporary one. There are too many 
producers to whom the problem of the sales of these 
sizes has become a merchandising bugaboo to warrant 
a belief that any of the operators can escape its 
perplexities. 


_ The first commercial shipments of pea coal were 


Made about 1867. For approximately 45 years it was 


classified by the operators as a steam size and was 
sold in competition with bituminous coal and other 
industrial power-producers. About a quarter of a 
century ago, however, the Spencer heater—the earliest 
of the magazine-feed type of household heating plants 
to establish a permanent place for itself—was placed 
upon the market. This adoption of the feed principle 
of the old-fashioned base-burner stove to modern house- 
hold heating equipment created a real, but limited, 
domestic demand for pea. The wide differential in prices 
between pea and the next larger size persuaded many 
consumers interested in fuel economy to experiment 
with this coal, which in some communities became known 
as “the poor man’s anthracite.” 


LACKS DEVELOPED MARKET 


In 1912 the dominant producing interests elected to 
“elevate” pea coal to the domestic rank. The base 
price was increased 50 cents per ton. Although pea 
held its own and even increased in percentage shipments 
during the next three years, subsequent events proved 
that the market had not been sufficiently developed 
to carry over the entire production into the domestic 
trade. The year the change was made pea constituted 
11 per cent of the shipments. The next year the per- 
centage rose to 11.5 and by 1915 it had increased to 
11.9 per cent of the total shipments. 

Since that time there has been a sharp decline. In 
1923 pea shipments aggregated 8.1 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 12.2 per cent in 1909, the 
earliest year for which complete records are available. 
To what extent the shortage of bituminous coal in the 
East during the early years of the World War helped 
to keep up the percentages and to what extent delayed 
conversions of boiler room equipment to burn the 
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How Pea Shipments Have Declined 


The chart, based on the official return pub- 


lished by the U. S. Geological Survey, shows 
the percentages of the total anthracite ship- 
ments contributed by pea, chestnut and No. 1 
buckwheat during the 10 years ended December 
31, 1923. The actual tonnages are shown in 
the table on p. 569. Note how the _ percent- 
age of pea has steadily declined and the per- 
centage of chestnut increased. 





buckwheat or bituminous coal sustained the industrial 
demand, it is impossible to state, because the official 
statistics reproduced in the table on p. 569 make 
no segregation as between coal for domestic and coal 
for industrial consumption. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR CHESTNUT 


Two other factors also intervened to postpone the 
day when the industry would be compelled to recognize 
the marketing of pea coal as one of their major 
problems. These factors were the post-war slump in 
the demand for No. 1 buckwheat and the increasing 
domestic demand for chestnut coal. During the war 
years necessity forced the anthracite interests to recom- 
mend to industrial consumers that they piece out an 
inadequate tonnage of buckwheat with bituminous coal. 
Many steam plants liked the suggestion so well that 
they continued to use bituminous coal after the shortage 
in anthracite had disappeared. 

On top of that came the fuel-oil drive which swept 
the Atlantic seaboard and induced hundreds of large 
and medium sized power plants to convert to oil. This, 
of course, curtailed the market for bituminous coal, 
the producers of which were struggling to find an outlet 
for the output of the developed mine capacity that had 
been so greatly expanded to meet war-time demands 
for fuel. To make this situation more acute, the bulk 
of the bituminous coal that enters the limited area over 
which the steam sizes of anthracite can be distributed 
comes from non-union mines that could underline their 
story with a price. 


PUSHED SALE OF No. 1 BUCKWHEAT 


If the buckwheats were to be sold at a diminishing 
scale of prices which would pile up the losses to be 
covered by the prices fixed on the domestic sizes of 
anthracite, operators envisaged a time when mounting 
quotations on the larger coals would seriously limit 
their market. With government officials, newspapers, a 
certain school of economists and the public generally 
clamoring for a deflation of all war-time prices, there 
were some anthracite producers who were genuinely 
alarmed. If a wider domestic market could be found 
for No. 1 buckwheat, prices on that coal, if not in- 
creased, might, at least, be stabilized at circular figures. 
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So the plea went out to the retail trade to push the 
sale of buckwheat coal and the energies which might 
have been spent upon the merchandising of pea were 
diverted to a largely ineffective propaganda in favor 
of No. 1 buckwheat. 

No one who studies the figures showing the ship- 
ments of pea and the shipments of chestnut during that 
period can entertain any serious doubts as to how the 
percentage of one declined and the percentage of the 
other increased. Nor will he be at a loss to understand 
why criticism of preparation at the mines has been 
growing in the past few years. That avenue of escape 
from the pea coal problem is nearing a cul-de-sac. 
Although the recent official announcement of the 
uniform sizing standards recommended by the Anthra- 
cite Operators’ Conference carried with it the statement 
that the new plan would further reduce the tonnage 
of pea coal, competitive forces seem likely to check 
continued degradation of chestnut coal at the breakers. 


RECOGNIZE MERCHANDISING PROBLEM 


The general recognition of the existence of a real 
merchandising problem in pea coal is in itself the 
best evidence that a new analysis and a fresh viewpoint 
of the situation are necessary. As a basis for such 
a re-examination, we start out with the fundamental 
question: Has pea coal a real place in the domestic 
market? No sound or no effective campaign can be 
planned until this basic fact has been determined. 
This statement is true not only of coal, but of every 
other commodity which is sold to the public. It is a 
particularly pertinent question with respect to pea coal 
because the special market which this size once held 
against all competitors—the field of the magazine-feed 
heater—is being pre-empted by No. 1 buckwheat. 
Practically all the emphasis of the literature now put 
out by the manufacturers of such equipment is upon 
the use of the smaller coal. The Anthracite Economy 
Shows, held in various eastern cities the past two years, 
stress the same size. If the campaign to develop a 
strong domestic market for No. 1 buckwheat is to be 
a complete success, the magazine-feed heater must 
be eliminated in planning a sales program for pea coal. 


UTILITY OF PEA COAL PROVEN 


Fortunately for the anthracite industry, the testi- 
mony in support of an affirmative answer to the 
question raised in the preceding paragraph is strong 
and convincing. It has been demonstrated by actual 
test—not in the experimental laboratory, but in the 
furnaces of the consumer—that pea coal has a much 
wider field of usefulness than is generally realized. 
Pea coal has been burned successfully in the ordinary 
domestic heating plant. Many consumers use no other 
fuel during mild weather, as they have discovered that 
they can control and maintain a moderate fire much 
more efficiently with this size than is possible when 
burning the larger sizes. These consumers fire egg 
or stove only in extreme weather. Others, not yet — 
converted to the use of straight pea, alternately fire 
the large and the small coal. 

Another field in the private dwelling is the use of pea 
coal to run hot-water heaters in the summer. The 
gas heater in common use is both expensive in oper- 
ating costs and destructive to the hot-water coils. It 
has a tendency to overheat the water unless closely 
watched and, in many cases, this overheating, besides 
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weakening the coils, churns up sedimentary deposits 
that mean dirty water at the tap. Unless the automatic 
gas heater is used, it is generally the case that the 
water is not hot when wanted and the housewife prop- 
erly complains that she must run up or down stairs to 
light the heater whenever she wants hot water. 
Disgusted mistresses of the home have eliminated this 
bother by connecting hot-water tanks with small water- 


_ back laundry stoves such as frequently repose in rust 
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in many basements. 
USE PEA FOR BANKING 


Finally, there is already a small actual and a large 


' potential market for the use of pea as a banking fuel. 


This market probably presents the greatest possibilities 
for quick cultivation of any mentioned. Some sporadic 
attempts have been made to develop business along 
these lines, but the pressure has been weak. It will 
take more than a few press releases, an occasional 
“circular to the trade” from the operators, or an enam- 
eled sign, ‘‘use pea coal for banking your fire at night,” 


in the retail office to get results. 


None of the uses suggested is theoretical. Every 
one of them has been proven sound. They involve no 








Changes in Percentages of Shipments of Pea, 
Buckwheat and Chestnut 
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tPercentage of total shipments of anthracite. 
* Prolonged strike. 
TIncludes 579,898 tons of range coal in 1922, and 2,328,843 tons in 1923. 








changes in heating equipment. Their successful 
application calls for no specialized skill in firing. They 
all mean better fuel service to the consumer and econ- 
omy, not only in dollars per ton, but the economy 
that flows out of efficiency. In short, there is no doubt 
whatever as to whether pea coal has a real place in the 
domestic market. 


Wuy Is PEA COAL A BUGABOO? 


Why, then, has it been so difficult to move this coal? 
Why are'operators carrying large tonnages of pea in 
storage? Why do retailers in some Eastern com- 
munities claim that they cannot move the coal they 
purchased months ago, to say nothing of taking on 
additional supplies? If a retailer in one city, for 
example, can build up such a business in pea that it 
has increased to 20 per cent of the total domestic 
tonnage of anthracite which he handles, why do dealers 
in other communities cry out that another car of pea 
will be the proverbial last straw? What are the 
cardinal weaknesses in the marketing program which 
made such conditions possible? 

To begin with, the common angle of approach has 
been, and to a large extent still is, wrong. The oper- 
ators have emphasized their own necessities rather 
than consumer service, Those statistically minded seek 
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to bolster up their arguments with comparisons show- 
ing the increases, both in percentages and actual 
tonnages, in the shipments of small sizes today over 25 
or 85 years ago. Others, concerned more with the 
foreground of the present than the background of the 
past, stress the unescapable fact that pea and the buck- 
wheat are unavoidable products of the system of coal 
preparation and that a place must be found for them 
if the market requirements of egg, stove and nut are 
to be met. . There is no evading that conclusion because 
the added toll that such a policy would add to the 
prices on the senior domestic sizes makes a resort to 
the old practice of dumping everything smaller than 
chestnut on the culm bank a commercially impossible 
alternative. All these facts appeal to the producer as 
reasons of compelling force why he must “get rid of” 
more pea and buckwheat through retail channels. They 
present no reason at all why the retail distributor or 
the household consumer should buy those sizes. 


FORCE SALE OF SMALL SIZES 


With necessity, instead of service, uppermost, it is 
only natural that producers’ sales agents have tried to 
force pea and buckwheat upon the retail trade. These 
endeavors have not been similar to the high-pressure 
salesmanship in certain unrelated lines, frequently of 
dubious merit, in which the prospect is overwhelmed by 
a wave of oratory and temporarily is swept into buying 
something he realizes he does not want after the force 
of the ‘‘sign-on-the-dotted-line” flood has subsided. 
No; sales-pressure in the anthracite industry has been 
brutally frank and simple. It has been a case of com- 
pelling the buyer to agree to the purchase of the small 
sizes in consideration of the shipper’s agreement to sell 
him the desired tonnage of the more popular sizes. At 
times the compulsion is sugar-coated with friendly 
phrases, even expressions of appreciation upon the part 
of the seller at the buyer’s “good fellowship” in helping 
the producer out of a hole, but the compulsion is there 
and neither buyer nor seller is deceived. Patently such 
pressure can be exerted only in those territories in 
which anthracite is still the undisputed choice of the 
domestic consumer. 

That such a policy encourages dealer resentment 
against the hard coal producers, is too obvious to 
require comment. But there are other drawbacks 
equally, if not more, dangerous. Such a _ practice 
degrades the value of the coal in the eyes of the dis- 
tributor. It becomes, not a fuel with a real place in a 
merchandising program based upon service, but some- 
thing “to get rid off.” Wiith such a feeling, there can 
be no honest enthusiasm in the sales methods employed 
by the retail distributor—unless, and until, he has 
learned for himself that pea and No. 1 buckwheat are 
sizes which he can offer with confidence. Many retailers 
make no attempt to merchandise the sizes forced upon 
them. This disaffection is communicated to the ulti- 
mate consumer. In a few cases, there are retailers who 
would like to solve their merchandising problems in 
the same manner in which the producer has attempted 
to solve his—to force tonnage on the buyer. The con- 
certed action that would encourage that folly, however, 
is impossible of attainment. 

To know the weaknesses of a program is the first 
step toward strengthening it. Some of the ways in 
which the merchandising of pea may be improved will 
be discussed in the next article in this series. 
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Will Rock Dusting Suffer by Industry’s Enthusiasm? 


Expert Fears All This Hectic Interest May Warp Judgments on 

Efficacy of Dust—Says Analyses Will Prove Some “Safe” Mines 

Need Dust—Favors Big Dust Mills and High Pressure Application 
By J. E. Jones 


Safety Engineer, Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
West Frankfort, Ill. 


dusting as a prevention of the propagation of 

explosions in bituminous coal mines has no par- 
allel in the history of coal mining in the progress of 
safety. Its suddenness causes one to hesitate and 
reflect as to whether it is of short life and will lose its 
popularity or whether 
it will grow as a safety 
measure and become as 
essential as other well- 
established safety 
methods. 

Experiences are pos- 
sible that will make for 
or against rock dusting. 
It is quite possible for a 
mine that is rock dusted 
—or rather has the 
credit of being dusted— 
to have a_ disastrous 
explosion. Such an 
occurrence would un- 
questionably cause some 
to doubt the efficacy of 
rock dusting. It is also 
possible for a well- 
dusted mine to be so 
filled with gas that an explosion could occur. It is a 
remote possibility, since a mine requiring rock dust 
would require careful attention; but even if gas 
actually accumulated and an explosion occurred, the 
rock dust would lower the temperature and lessen 
the force. 

In all probability rock dusting will get more credit 
than is its due. It is safe to say that a hundred 
explosions that are localized, due to some cause or other, 
occur for each explosion that is widespread enough to 
be termed a disaster. Usually the normal high ash 
content of the mine or the sufficiently large space for 
expansion to diminish the pressure or a combination 
of these two factors is enough to localize an explosion. 
It is sometimes difficult to understand why an explo- 
sion stopped. If rock dust were used it would often 
get the credit for stopping explosions that would have 
stopped of themselves. Also, when a high percentage 
of the hazardous mines are rock dusted many more 
disasters will be reported averted than are reported 
now. This, too, may add some unmerited glory to 
rock dust’s record. 

An explosion occurred recently in a mine that was 
not rock dusted at the time of the explosion. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 men were employed underground and were 
at work on that day. The mine is worked on the 
panel system, each panel being approximately eight 
acres in area. 

The explosion originated in gas ignited by an open 
light. Coal dust propagated it in spite of the large 
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Jones’ Crew of Dusters Do Not Choke at Their Work 


The distributor is hauled at the rear end of a trip comprising a loco- 
motive, a carload of dust and the machine, traveling against the air. 
The motorman and one operator do the job. 


space for expansion. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
eight acres of coal in the panel, having an average 
thickness of 8 ft., had been extracted. Flame and force 
concentrated at the double entrance to the panel and 
the propagation of the explosion by coal dust to the 
other parts of the mine took place. When the flame 
had reached a distance 
of 300 ft. in all direc- 
tions from the panel 
entrance, the reaction- 
ary force, due to the 
consumption of oxygen 
in the panel and the con- 
sequent cooling effect, 
sucked the flame back 
into the panel and the 
explosion ceased. 

None but those who 
viewed the results of 
this explosion can fully 
realize the narrow 
escape that this mine 
had from a _ terrible 
disaster. Had the flame 
traveled beyond the 
adjoining panel 
entrances, a distance of | 
550 ft., before the suction took effect it is hardly 
possible that all of the flame would have been extin- 
guished and the explosion stopped. This is an example 
of an experience where rock dust could have been 
given unearned credit for stopping an explosion. This 
mine is now thoroughly rock dusted. 


Rock DUST PREVENTS DISASTERS 


It is to prevent small explosions from developing 
into disasters that rock dust should be installed. The 
tendency will be to rock dust first those mines consid- 
ered hazardous. The acknowledgment that a mine is 
hazardous means that more than normal care is given — 
that mine regardless of rock dusting. The experience 
of the industry in general is that explosions have 
occurred in mines that were considered relatively safe. 
Mines not having experienced explosions will probably 
be slow to install rock dust. 

The Benwood disaster occurred in a mine that had 
had 60 years of operating experience without a bad 
explosion. It will be difficult to convince those in 
authority at any mine having such a record, that rock 
dust is needed. 

To be fully effective rock dust must be installed in 
all mines where the analyses of the mine dust show 
that propagation of flame is possible. First, the explo- 
sion hazard of the mine should be ascertained. The explo- 
sion experience, or lack of it, is not a true measure of 
the hazards, because serious explosions usually occur 
so rarely and in such widely separated places. The 
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better plan is to analyze the mine dust and the mine 
air. This can be done locally by having the proper 
apparatus to make analyses or by the Bureau of Mines 
or some commercial testing laboratory. 

The information required, regarding mine dust depos- 
ited along ribs, roof, timbers and ledges, is the amount 
of combustible matter in it smaller than 20 mesh to 
the inch and the percentage of sizes that are smaller 
than 20 mesh. Separate samples should be taken of the 
dust on the floor. The analysis also should show the 
amount of combustible gases in the return airways. 
Samples should be taken in various places throughout 
the mine so that the true hazard of the different sec- 
tions and of the entire mine may be ascertained. 


No DIRECT APPLICATION TO FLOOR 


Usually the combustible matter on the floor of haul- 
ageways is much less than elsewhere in the mine and 
requires no direct application of rock dust, there being 
a sufficient quantity falling to the floor during applica- 
tion to the roof, ribs and timbers. The presence of 
even small quantities of combustible gases in the mine 
air increases the propagating hazard of an explosion. 
A substantial safety factor should be provided by apply- 
ing more rock dust than is necessary. 

Of great importance is the right choice of the rock 
from which the dust is to be pulverized. This rock 
should be acceptible by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The dust must be almost totally incombustible and of 
such nature as not to affect the health of the men 
applying it. 

If the rock dust is not available the installation of a 
pulverizer will be necessary. The dust should be of 
such fineness that all of it will pass through a 50-mesh 
and 60 per cent of it through a 200-mesh sieve. Finer 
dust will be more effective. The cost of pulverizing 
increases rapidly with the fineness obtained. The Old 
Ben Coal Corporation dust is ground so that 92 per 
cent will pass through a 255-mesh sieve. 


RECOMMENDS LARGE PULVERIZER 


- -The capacity of the pulverizer will depend largely 
upon the number of mines to be supplied. However, if 
a small amount of dust is required it will be more eco- 
nomical to install a large pulverizer, keeping one man 
employed on grinding days and allowing the plant to 
remain idle between times, than to install a very small- 
capacity pulverizer. 

Where dust is to be transported other than in mine 
cars it would be well to equip the plant with a dust 
sacking device. When dust is handled loose a large 
amount is wasted in transportation, unloading and 
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loading. Sacked dust is more economically and effi- 
ciently handled in the mine than loose dust. 

It seems to be unanimous that rock dusting of roof 
and ribs in the mine is of first importance and that 
the barrier method of protection has been relegated to 
second place. This is the conclusion reached by the 
Old Ben Coal Corporation, but it is not considered that 
the use of the barrier system is to be stopped. A com- 
bination of the two systems gives a higher degree of 
safety than the use of one system alone. 


ADDED SAFETY PROVIDED BY BARRIERS 


Barriers give added safety in air courses where, 
because of the absence of track, the coating cannot be 
applied as efficiently as on haulage roads. In entrances 
to old workings troughs may be installed. It would be 
well to install one large concentrated barrier over the 
haulage to each mine section while directly opposite on 
the air course or air courses, a barricade of dust troughs 
should be placed. The barrier installations serve a 
double purpose: They add protection to the coating 
system of rock dusting and maintain a rock dust supply 
always within reach in the event of a mine fire. 

The application of rock dust to the roof, ribs and 
timbers is a mechanical problem depending largely upon 
the kind of power available for the operation of the 
dust distributor. Most large mines are electrified. 
Therefore, an electrically driven, high-speed, fan type 
of distributor will probably become the most popular. 
Different mining conditions create different problems to 
solve. In Illinois coal mines, in general, conditions will 


‘not permit the application of water on the roof, ribs or 


floor without serious results. For this reason it is not 
feasible to wash down the roof and ribs. 


SHOULD MIx RocK AND CoAL DusTs 


Our problem is to make the mines safe against 
propagation of explosions by rock dusting while accept- 
ing conditions as they are. With this in mind our idea 
of a rock dust distributor is one that will not only 
distribute the dust but will also make a thorough mix- 
ture of the coal dust and rock dust, not permitting the 
rock dust to form a layer on the coal dust. 

This latter condition would give a false sense of 
security, since observation and sampling would indicate 
higher ash content than actually existed. The tendency 
of the rock dust also would be to flake off when depos- 
ited in a layer on top of the coal dust. 

Another important factor in the design of a distrib- 
utor is speed. This is important both economically 
and from the standpoint of the health of the men apply- 
ing the dust. In the mine interior, where the air 
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current is of normal velocity, the dust cloud will travel 
a short distance against the air, thus surrounding the 
operators if the travel of the distributor is not fast 
enough to keep them away from this cloud. 

The last two rock dusting machines built by the Old 
Ben corporation have been made to embody these prin- 
ciples. These machines are designed to dust one-half 
the roof and one rib with each trip. Should the roof 
be heavily timbered or of unusual height a third trip 
is taken to dust the roof. The blast of air and dust is 
of sufficient force to blow into suspension whatever coal 
dust might be in its path, the resultant dust applied 
being a mixture of the rock dust and coal dust. The 
extreme force of the blast deposits rock dust on the 
opposite sides of timbers and in crevices to greater 
depths than coal dust penetrates. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION OUTLINED 


The automatic feed of the last machine built is so 
timed as to permit the distributor a travel speed of 
four miles per hour to rock dust one-half of the entry 
at the rate of one and one-half pounds of rock dust per 
lineal foot. The operation is as follows: 


(1) An electric locomotive, a car of rock dust and 
the distributor with its hopper filled with dust are 
coupled together in the order named. 

(2) Both positive and negative wires are connected 
to the locomotive from the starting box on the 
distributor. 

(3) The discharge pipe of the distributor is set so 
that it points to the intersection of one of the 
coal ribs and the roof. 

(4) A motorman and distributor man are required, 
the first being at the controller on the locomotive 
and the second in the car ready to shovel dust into 
the hopper of the distributor. 

(5) The locomotive is at the front of the train and 
dusting is begun at the shaft bottom, the train 
traveling in the direction opposite the travel of 
the air current. (Haulage entries in Illinois are 
usually return airways.) 

(6) The one rib and half the roof are dusted at the 
rate of four miles per hour, hesitating at cross-cuts, 
until the hopper and car are both empty. When 
necessary the trip is stopped and both men refill 
the hopper. 

(7) When both the hopper and car are empty the 
trip is pushed to the shaft bottom, the hopper 
refilled and the empty car exchanged for a loaded 
one. 

(8) The discharge pipe is pointed to the opposite 
rib and the same procedure is taken as before, giv- 
ing a total dusting of 3 lb. per lineal foot. 

(9) When the work has advanced far enough from 
the shaft bottom, another rock dusting base is 
established. 

(10) Panels are dusted one rib at a time, giving 
sufficient time for the dust to settle before the 
machine returns to dust the opposite rib. Stops 
of one minute are made at rooms. 


The dusting of air courses and old workings is much 
slower, requiring entrance into such places wherever 
possible and the use of tubes where entrance is not 
possible. We have not yet completed the installation 
of holes in stoppings through which to place the tube to 
dust air courses. 
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This Is Old Ben’s Newest Distributor 


For years J. E. Jones experimented with various types of 
home-made blowers, perfecting detail after detail until finally he 
built this satisfactory machine. The blower pressure is high 
enough to dislodge coal dust from even deep crevices and to 
deposit rock dust on roof and ribs in just the right volume with 
the greatest degree of comfort for the men who do the work. 


One of our smallest mines, recently, was rock dusted 
thoroughly with the coating system for the first time. 
The mine was not in operation when our present coat- 
ing system of protection was begun. Our first large 
distributor was used. 

The following is a statement of work done and its 
costs: 


Labor—50 shifts, at $7.50 per shift............ $375.00 
Rock Dust—95: tons, at 50c. per ton..:.:...... 522.50 
Supervision’ 5s... s)as acc ie coll +s ERs geen ae 100.00 

Total cost: (cnt cgsdettew ene edennce Ocoee ae $997.50 


The territory covered by the company up to January, 
1925, was: 


Ft. 
Main and cross entry haulage roads............ 20,200 
Main and cross entry alrcourses 1. ase 20,200 
Panel entries <5 Y.0F0c. cee se oe a cl eee 23,200 
Total distance... vinc.cn0 ih. 008 eae eee 63,600 
The detail on cost is as follows: : 
Cost per 1,000 lineal ft... ... 2. se uieate eee $15.68 
Cost per 1,000 lineal ft., 3 dustings per year..... 47.04 
Total cost at three dustings per year.......... 2,992.50 
Cost for rock dusting per ton at three dustings 
PCY YOAL *. o.cis ose epee whew coe lqy ae sue tt ee $0.006 
Average daily production of mine........... 2,000 tons 
Annual production at 250 days worked....500,000 tons 
Amount of dust distributed per lineal foot........ 3 Ib. 


This cost on our smallest production mine is given, 
since it will probably be closer to the average size mine 
than would our larger mines. The cost of dusting per 
ton of coal produced does not give satisfactory infor- 
mation since mines equal in development range greatly 


in tonnage capacity. The cost per 1,000 ft. is probably — 


a better standard. 


Samples of mine dust taken 30 days after rock dust- © 


ing show the following analyses (samples of the floor 


dust were taken separately, but at the same locations 


as those taken on the roof and ribs) : 


<q 





Fixed > 
Moisture Volatile Carbon Ash Through Mesh 
Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent 48 100 200 
Motor Haulage: , 
Roof and ribs. oh yi 11.0 7.6 Thad 94.8 90.7 80.8 
Mloors. see 4.8 bZ a7. 23.4 54.1 68.7 49.2 300mm 
Motor Haulage: 
Roof and ribs 2.8 10.3 6.0 80.9 95.8 91.8 84.6 
Bloor a0 ee Sez by 3 18.9 63.6 90.5 81.9 54.7 
Mule Haulage: 
Roof and ribs 3.7 1205 9.1 74.7 94.1 87.7 79.0 
RIOOr ss, «< sae 5.4 22.9 52-5 39.2 89.0 74.8 ~Sieae 
Average...... 3.9 15.0 16.2 64.9 88.8 79.4 64.4 


. 
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How to Determine Moisture Content 
of Coal with Simple Device 


A general impression prevails that moisture added 
to coal helps in combustion. Many men still cling to 
this fallacy and much water is fed to furnaces continu- 
ally because of the apparent increase it makes in the 
heating value of coal. Not only does this moisture 
and the superheated steam formed from it carry many 
heat units out through the smoke stack, but the mois- 
ture which the coal normally contains furnishes a like 
escape for much heat of the coal. 

The tendency to take closer observations is increas- 


ing, however, and many engineers desire some simple 


methods to determine the moisture content in the coal. 
A device for making this determination may easily be 
constructed of parts picked up about a power house. 

A wood box (A in Fig. 1) about 6 in. high is procured 
and two holes are bored through the top. A piece of 
glass tubing about 1 in. in diameter is required, but a 


_ bottle with the bottom out may be used in place of the 


glass tube. Each end of this glass is fitted with a cork. 

A heating device is made by winding about 12 ft. 
of No. 14 wire on an asbestos core 4 in. in diameter. 
Asbestos paper is wrapped around the outside of this 
and the whole placed in a copper or brass tube, one 
end of which is closed. The iron wire coil is connected 
with a No. 14 copper wire leading to a socket which 
may be inserted in a lighting circuit. 

Inserting a wooden plug in the bottom end of the 
brass tube holds the wires in place. The brass tube 
(F) is placed through a hole in a cork which fits the 
lower end of the glass tube (B). An inverted 1-gal. 
glass jug (D), with its bottom cut off, is supported 
by setting the neck of the bottle through one of the 
holes bored in the box. A copper tube (C) is formed 
into a coil and reaches from the top of the glass tube 
(B) through the inverted bottle (D) and through a 
cork so as to discharge into another glass (E). 

The operation of the device is as follows: A quan- 
tity of coal is pulverized and immediately a determined 
quantity is placed in the glass tube (B). Sufficient 
kerosene is poured on the coal to well cover it and the 
cork and tubing at the top are put in place. The 
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Fig. 1—It Boils 
Coal 


This home-made 
device at a power 
plant sweats. the 


moisture out of pul- 
verized coal so that 
a rough determina- 
tion can be made 
of the volume of 
water in the fuel. 











Kerosene 
== — ¥] Water 








inverted bottle (D) is filled with cold water. 
electric current is then turned on. 

About 30 minutes are allowed for the coil to heat 
the kerosene to the boiling point. The heat should be 
controlled to prevent the kerosene boiling too soon. 
The water from the coal boils at 212 deg. F. and the 
oil does not boil until it reaches about 316 deg. F., 
thus the moisture is expelled from the coal and the tube 
before the oil boils. The steam, generated by the water, 
passes through the tube to the coil where it is con- 
densed. The resulting water flows into the graduated 
glass below. 

If the quantity of coal is measured on apothecary’s 
scales and the graduations on the receiving glass (E) 
are indicated in grains, then the percentage of moisture 
in the coal is easily calculated. Probably some of the 
vapor of the oil will pass into the glass, but this will 
plainly show on top of the water and the line will 
register readily. 

Several samples from different parts of the coal sup- 
ply may be taken and the average of the whole will 
give the average moisture percentage of the fuel. 


The 





Picking and Loading Coal At “World’s Largest Mine” 





AT New OriENT MINE of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., West Frankfort, Ill., the large sizes go 
Over six picking tables with three men at each. At the 
right are the egg and lump loading booms busily loading 
their share of the mine’s output. The plant is equipped to 


OR AF I 


produce 12,000 tons a day, but it has not yet been developed 
beyond an 8,000-ton capacity. The southern Illinois cyclone 
of March 18 struck this plant but the top works were not 


seriously damaged. The mine resumed producing about 


April 1. 
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Coal River Collieries in West Virginia and Kentucky 
Where the Policies of Two Big Unions Are in Conflict 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Owns the Mines and Says It Can’t 
Pay Union Wage Scale 





Brotherhood No. 3 Village, 
Seth, W. Va. 


d : a hee 
Drift of Eureka Mine, 
Prestonburg, Ky. 


Eureka Mine, Where Conveyor 
Carries Coal Across Big Sandy 


Belt Brings Coal to 
Tipple No. 4 
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More Views of Coal River Collieries Co.’s Properties 





Brotherhood No. 3 Retarding Conveyor, 
Seth, W. Va. 





Belt Gallery Spanning Big Sandy 
at No. 4 Tipple 







Another View of 
the Seth Conveyor 
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Brotherhood No. 3 Mine, 
Seth, W. Va. 


Harry Leaberry, == 
President and His Secretary 
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Why Coal Has Cleat and the Way in Which It Runs 


Cleats Vary in Direction but Face Fractures Are Always at Right 
Angles to Butt Cleavages—Kendall Would Ascribe Cleat to Tide 
Strains but Mountain-Forming Movements Are Probable Cause 


By E. S. MOoRE 


Professor of Economic Geology, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 


structural feature of coal seams, and its origin 

and direction have occasioned much argument 
among coal-mining men. Other terms for cleat, in use 
among English-speaking miners, are “cleavage,” “slip” 
and “slyne.’” These terms are frequently qualified to 
indicate the direction, which the fractures follow with 
respect to the strike and dip of the beds, and to the 
mine workings. 

The cleat parallel to the direction of strike is the 
“strike cleat” and that parallel to the direction of dip 
the “dip cleat.” The working face runs parallel to the 
“face cleat” and the butts parallel to the “butt cleat.” 
The face cleat is also known as the “bord.” The face 
and butt cleats run at practically right angles to one 
another. 

In some respects cleat in coal is similar to ordinary 
jointage in other rocks as it breaks the coal into roughly 
cubical blocks. It may originate through shrinkage in 
the coal due to loss of moisture and other constit- 
uents, or through slight movements in the strata result- 
ing from adjustments in the earth’s crust under the 
influence of varying pressures. It is more like cleavage 
than jointage, however, in that the fractures may be 
found in the most minute fragments of the coal as 
well as in the large blocks. 

In this respect it resembles “fracture cleavage,” the 
term applied by geologists to closely spaced parallel 
fractures in rocks, which are independent of the molec- 
ular structure of the fragment. It differs from the 
cleavage in minerals such, for example, as that in mica 
in which the thin sheets separate from one another 
along planes lying between layers of molecules. Mineral 
cleavage is molecular cleavage in the sense that it is 
dependent upon internal molecular arrangement, whereas 
fracture cleavage is not. Cleat is not controlled by 
any definite molecular structure in the coal but develops 
along lines in the coal where there is sufficient strain to 
fracture it. 


(J seve has long been recognized as an important 


CLEAT GIVEN LITTLE ATTENTION 


As indicated above, cleat plays an important part in 
the mining operations and yet it is surprising to find 
how little attention has -been paid to it in reports on 
coal fields. In searching for information on this sub- 
ject I found little mention of it in the geological reports 
on the coal fields of this continent. If more attention 
were given to this structural feature sufficient data 
might be obtained to settle finally the contention 
between coal-mining men as to the direction of cleat 
in coal] fields which appear structurally unrelated. This 
difference of opinion has accomplished nothing. 

For a long time many coal-mining men, particularly 
in Great Britain, have held that the direction of face 
cleat is fixed not only for a given basin or field but for 
a whole hemisphere. This idea is indicated in the fol- 


lowing question, asked in Coal Age, by a man who 
signed himself, “Student,” from Corona, Alabama: “Do 
the face cleats in all coal fields have practically the 
same direction?” He adds that his observations in that 
field had shown that they all run about N. 30 deg. W. 

The answer given this question is the one that most 
of us would have given and it was to the effect that 
the direction of cleat in any locality is dependent upon 
the direction of the anticlinal and synclinal axes for 
that locality, or in other words its direction is dependent 
upon local structural conditions. However, when a man 
who has had as much experience with coal seams as 
Professor Kendall of Leeds, England, makes a strong 
statement to the contrary, it seems time that this matter 
be reviewed in America. In his presidential address 
before the Geological Section of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at the Hull meeting,” 
he stated that cleat is found in the Northern Hemis- 
phere to lie by an overwhelming preponderance in a 
northwest-southeast direction in coals of all ages and 
under every variety of structural relations. He stated, 
further, that the coals of the Southern Hemisphere, 
show, where cleat is regularly developed, a marked 
northeast-southwest direction. These statements were 
made after an investigation of coal seams in several 
widely scattered countries and the conclusion was drawn 
that, “the cause will be found in some relation to 
influences, tidal or other, dependent upon the earth’s 
planetary rdéle.” 

If it can be proved that the direction of cleat is thus 
uniform, and in the directions stated, then the only 
possible explanation apparently is that suggested by 


Professor Kendall, namely, that it is the result of. 





*Coal Age, Vol. XI, p. 490, 1917. 
*“The Physiography of the Coal-Swamps,” by Percy Fry Ken- 
Nature, p. 811, 1922. 
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Cleat and Strike in Alberta and British Columbia 


_ Sometimes there is little or no inclination in the beds, but there 
is cleat nevertheless. In some places cleat and strike run parallel 
but often at a considerable angle, 
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forces, such as those of the <2 
tides, the effects of which \ 
on the rocks would be not 
local but world - wide. 
This is an interesting 
suggestion. Must we 






may be a slow creep 
of the earth’s surface 
due to its rotation and 
the direction of which 
would naturally be con- 
trolled by the forces re- 
sulting from rotation? 

If it be assumed that 
this creep takes place it 
must be considered as ex- 
tremely slow. But, if it 
occurs we should expect 
that the older coals would possess more marked cleat 
than the younger ones, unless destroyed by local dis- 
turbances of some sort in the measures. There should 
be also some evidence of more pronounced cleat in the 
coal fields near the equator than there is in those farther 
removed from it. Of the latter condition there does not 
seem to be any evidence. 

Another interesting conclusion, drawn by Professor 
Kendall from his study of cleat, although it has been 
mentioned by previous writers, is that the direction of 
the joints in the strata associated with the coal is 
quite independent of the direction of the cleat in the 
coal. 

Having studied the conclusions mentioned, I under- 
took to investigate cleat in a number of widely sepa- 
rated fields, of different geological ages, in North 
America. Practically no data could be obtained from 
the printed reports on these fields as cleat is rarely 
mentioned in them. Accordingly a questionnaire was 
‘prepared and sent to 500 mining engineers, geologists 
-and others connected with coal companies in various 
parts of the continent. Replies were received to many 
of these questionnaires. The results of the replies 
were tabulated on maps, showing the relation between 
‘the direction of cleat and the strike, and the relations 
between the cleat and the larger structural features 
-of the area concerned. The direction. of the cleat with 
reference to the equator also was made apparent. 
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Kendall’s Theory of Strike 


He believes that cleat in the 
Northern Hemisphere runs north- 
west and southeast and in the 
Southern Hemisphere northeast 
and southwest as shown. 


MANY FIELDS SHOW No MARKED CLEAT 


From the assembled reports it was shown that many 
-coal fields, even where little disturbed, show no marked 
cleat, a circumstance which it is difficult to explain, 
if the cleat in all fields is greatly influenced by some 
tidal pull or the earth’s rotary motion. There seemed 
‘to be no definite relation between the geological age of 
the coal and the extent to which cleat had been de- 
veloped, with the exception of the fact that for a given 
‘age the coals of higher rank showed a tendency to 
‘possess more marked cleat than those of lower rank. 
This suggests that where the local conditions were 
such that the coal had undergone more change than 
in other localities more marked cleat developed. 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule. On the 
other hand, anthracite in America, as in Wales, shows 
less cleat than other coals and in many fields shows 
none at all. It is shown beyond question that the 
joint cracks in the other rocks of the measures bear 
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no relation in direction to the cleat in the coal. In 
some fields the cleat and joints coincide and in others 
they run at various angles to each other. Ashley states 
in his report on the coal fields of Indiana, that in some 
shallow seams cracks between the blocks of coal have 
been found wide enough to permit the hand or even 
the arm to be inserted in them. Some are 10 in. 
wide, yet the roof in these instances was unbroken above 
these cracks. The only explanation for this condition 
appears to be the unequal distribution of pressure in 
the different strata of the measures, arising from the 
presence of strong beds, like conglomerate and sand- 
stone, and weak beds, like coal and shale. When pres- 
sure is exerted on such a heterogeneous mass some beds 
yield easily and others resist the pressure. As a result 
the pressures are not transmitted uniformly throughout 
the strata. 

No convincing evidence was found that the cleat in 
the coals of this continent ran in a fixed direction, 
although in some large fields its direction is strikingly 
regular. In the Indiana fields, according to Ashley, 
the face slips normally have the direction, N. 28 to 30 
deg. W. and the butt slips N. 60 to 62 deg. E., and 
these directions hold with great regularity in large 
basins, uninterrupted by irregularities. This direction 
changes with the change in dip of the large monoclinal 
structure in this region. Reports received from central 
Pennsylvania indicate that a preponderance of the face 
fractures run nearly in a northwest direction, but that 
many areas have no distinct cleat. 

Only in Indiana and Pennsylvania do the cleats show 
any marked regularity in the northwest direction. 
Even in large coal areas in western Canada, where the 
strata are nearly horizontal, no such definite direction 
was indicated and the same is true of some of the 
southern and northern fields of the United States. 
In some localities reports showed that the cleat in one 
seam runs in quite a different direction from that in 
the seams above or below it. Further the reports 
showed that the cleat bears no fixed relation to the 
strike in the other strata, being in some cases parallel 
to it, and in others at right angles. In still others 
it lay at various angles to it. In those fields men- 
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Western Pennsylvania Proves Nothing 


The cleat (C) strikes (S) and the joint planes in the roof (J) 
run at different angles. In some cases the cleat and joints sare 
both missing and in others only one of the two. N. C. in the 
illustration means no cleat and N. J., no joints. 
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tioned, where the direction of cleat is most nearly uni- 
form over large areas, it is more closely related to the 
main structural lines than in most other fields. 

These fields also show the most uniform strike and 
dip, except for those large areas with practically hori- 
zontal beds of lignite without much sign of cleat. 

Considering all the data available I am compelled 
to conclude that the assumption that the direction of 
cleat in the coal fields of North America is sufficiently 
uniform to result from the slow creep of the earth’s 
surface under the influence of rotation or tidal pull has 
insufficient evidence to support it. Much information, 
nevertheless, is yet to be collected regarding this inter- 
esting problem, and it is hoped that those interested in 
the geology of coal seams will be on the lookout for 
additional data bearing upon it. A better understand- 
ing of the development of cleat may help us to under- 
stand better the nature of some of the changes which 
take place in the coal as it passes from one rank to 
another, even though we are not able to say before a 
mine is opened that as the face cleat must run north- 
west and southeast the working face must have that 
direction in all cases. 


Here Is a Mine Shop Designed and 
Equipped to Fit Its Work 


Planning, erecting and equipping a central repair 
shop constitutes a problem often lightly treated by coal 
mining companies. It is not uncommon to see shops 
that are entirely too small or too large for their work. 
Many, also, are unwisely equipped. The new shop of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. at Raleigh, W. Va. represents 
good practice for a coal company of its size and will 
serve as an excellent example for any company that has 
similar conditions to meet. 

The five mines which the Raleigh company operates 
are only 3 miles by improved highway from Beckley 
where a well equipped commercial shop is located. This 
detail is mentioned to show that it is not through abso- 
lute necessity but rather through choice that the coal 
company maintains a complete shop at Raleigh. 

The shop building is a one-story structure 55 x 100 ft. 
in plan, with the concrete foundation carried up about 
40 in. above the floor line, that is, up to the window sills. 
Practically all of the side wall area is glazed, as well as 
about half of the ends, including the doors. The central 
bay, which answers both as a driveway and a place in 
which to repair large equipment, is served by a traveling 
crane. Concrete is used as a floor for the entire build- 
ing. The electrical repair department is not partitioned 





Fig. 1—Exterior of New Shop Building 


This structure is 55 x 100 ft. in plan. The sill of the framed 
portion is about 40 in. above the floor line. This is a con- 
venience in keeping the place clean. Ample lighting is provided 
by numerous side and end windows as well as side lights in 
the roof monitor. 
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Fig. 2—Central Bay of Shop Intericr 


This bay at once forms the main passage through the shop 
and the area in which heavy repairing is done. Except for the 
wheel press on the right and the pipe machine on the left, it is 
unobstructed, all benches and other machine tools being installed 
upon either side of this passage which is spanned by a hand- 
operated crane. 


off from the rest of the shop but space is allotted for it 
in one corner alongside a lathe which was provided 
primarily for commutator turning and armature 
banding. 5 
The following is a list of the shop equipment: One 
200-ton wheel press; one 24-in. slotter; one 30-in. engine 
lathe, 8 ft. between centers; one 20-in. engine lathe, 
8 ft. between centers; one 15-in. toolroom lathe, 5 ft. 
between centers; one 20-in. gap lathe, 34 ft. between 
centers, with the gap open and 5 ft. when it is closed; 
one 40-in. double-head boring mill; two two-wheel emery 
grinders; one 4-ft. radial drill; one 18-in. drill press; 
one 12-in. drill press; one 6x6-in. power hacksaw; one 


~ 





Fig. 3—The Electrical Repair Corner 


The lathe shown in this illustration was installed primarily 
for electrical work such as banding, commutator turning and the 


like. In this shop the electrical repair department is not segre- 
gated into a compartment by itself but a specific portion of the 
floor area is assigned to this work. This has its advantages par- 
ticularly in the small-mine shop. 


30-in. shaper, with a hole through the yoke to accom- 
modate a 4-in. shaft for keyseating; one 14-in. shaper; 
one 26 x 26-in. x 10-ft. open-side planer; one plain miller 
with 30-in. table travel; one combination pipe and blot 
machine with a capacity up to 6-in. pipe and 2-in. bolts; 
one 10-ton hand-operated traveling crane having an 
18-ft. span; two 3-ton portable floor cranes. 

All of the machine tools except the wheel press and 
pipe machine are located in the two side bays of the 
building. These two machines are installed in the crane 
bay, but are set close to the columns so as not to ob- 
struct the area materially. The selection of tools for 
this shop was no doubt influenced to some extent by the 
fact that the company has its own foundry where a 
large portion of its requirements for both brass and 
iron parts are cast. Such parts, as a rule, must be 
machined in the shop. 
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Reopening Thick, Flat Anthracite Beds 


Insufficient Roof Support Left in Original Mining Makes Reopening Difficult 
—Many Rock Falls Complicate Problem—Mechanical Shovels 
Make Appreciable Savings 


By Dever C. Ashmead 


Anthracite Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, 


Wilkes-Barre, 


N REOPENING previously mined areas in the 
| anthracite field, especially where the beds are thick, 

great difficulty is often experienced because the 
original mining left the overlying strata with insuffi- 
cient support. Failure to provide the necessary pillars 
may have been due to a lack of knowledge concerning 
the strength of the overburden and of the proper size of 
pillars needed for its support, or it may have arisen 
from a lack of system in laying out the mine. On the 
other hand the insufficient pillars may have resulted 
from a desire to obtain as high a recovery as possible on 
first mining, either because it was assumed that the 
supply of coal was practically inexhaustible or because 
it was believed that recovery by second mining would 
not be economically possible. No matter what may 
have been the cause, its results are evident to any one 
studying the old mining maps or exploring such terri- 
tory as is still accessible. 

An interesting illustration of a method employed to 
overcome the difficulty mentioned may be found at the 
Pancoast colliery of the Price Pancoast Coal Co., near 
Throop, Pa., where the Diamond bed is being reopened. 
The total thickness of this measure, including coal and 
partings, is between 11 and 12 ft. The quality of the 
coal produced is excellent. 

The coal, itself, is fairly hard, but the roof imme- 
diately over it is brittle, and the first 4 ft. above the 
bed falls after a breast has been left standing. These 
falls consist of large slabs of rock from 12 to 18 in. 





Note—The Hoar shovel, shown in the headpiece, with which 
We were favored by the Price Pancoast Coal Co., is that de- 
scribed in the article which follows. 





Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior. 
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thick, possibly 10 to 15 ft. long and in many cases as 
broad. In the territory which the coal company is now 
attempting to reopen, the chambers are about 30 ft. 
wide and the pillars of coal between them range from 
14 to 22 ft. in width. The character of first mining 
can be seen by referring to the accompanying map. 


CARE TAKEN TO PREVENT SQUEEZE 


With this thickness of bed, and with the roof caving 
to the height mentioned, the total height of the pillars 
remaining is from 14 to 16 ft. With wide chambers 
and small pillars, second mining by skipping the pillars 
proved almost impossible. Had the pillars been skipped 
on the advance, the area of pillars remaining would have 
become so small that they would have afforded insuffi- 
cient support to the roof, and a squeeze would have 
been brought upon this section of the Diamond bed. 
In fact, this was actually tried and a ‘small squeeze 
occurred. In order that this coal might be recovered 
it became necessary to reopen the old chambers and 
bring back all the pillars at one operation on the re- 
treat; by this means when the roof broke the territory 
would not be squeezed. 

The chief problem encountered in reopening the old 
chambers was how to remove the fallen roof, which 
lay on the floor in great slabs to a height of from 1 to 
8 ft. It was found that to contract this work to miners 
would cost more than $20 a yard, without counting the 
cost of the timber. It would have been necessary also 
to furnish compressed air to the men. This meant 
that the work would be extremely expensive, and it was 
questionable whether the recovery of coal would war- 
rant the outlay involved. 
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It was then decided to try out a mechanical loader 
and the removal of the rock by company men, instead of 
by contract. After a thorough investigation into the 
various kinds of such loaders available, the company 
purchased one of the shovel type; one that can be 
operated in a chamber having a minimum height of 
7 ft. from the top of the rail and requires a minimum 
width of 7 ft. for its manipulation. 


RECOVER Two LINES OF PILLARS 


In alternate chambers a roadway 12 ft. wide is 
cleaned up along the left-hand rib as far as the last 
crosscut in the chamber. The pillar beyond the last 
crosscut is skipped, advancing to the end of the chamber 
and immediately brought back, so that the small support 
left by the skip cut sustains the roof for only a short 
time. To gain access to the pillar between alternate 
rooms, which is not reached directly by the roadway 
just mentioned, branches are put across to the pillars; 
consequently, two lines of pillars can be recovered from 
each roadway. Of course, it is necessary to clear up a 
sufficient quantity of the fallen roof to the right of 
the roadway to allow a car to approach the pillar. 

Four men are required to operate the shovel. These 
include: the shovel runner, who receives $6.95 per day, 
the miner, who draws the same wage, a laborer who 
receives $6.12, and a driver who gets $5.28, making a 
total of $25.30 per 8-hr. shift. These men not only 
operate the shovel, but do their own propping and 
timbering and lay their own track. 


JACKHAMMER DRILL SINKS HOLES 


It is necessary to shoot the rock and a jackhammer 
drill is used to sink the holes, which, when fired, break 





Where Removal of Fallen Rock by Compressed-Air Shovel 
Makes Coal Recovery Possible 


Original mining appears to have been conducted in a somewhat 
haphazard manner, probably because of the varying pitch of the 


Opening the old rooms and robbing the pillars on 


coal measure. 
relieves its pressure and thus a 


the retreat breaks the roof, 
squeeze is avoided. 
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Table I—Cars of Rock Loaded by One Shovel 
During August, 1924 
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15 7 — 
16... 2h ere eee 12 Total” i::.;.0-3c:ca ee eee 231 
the rock into sizes that the shovel can handle. Table I 


shows the number of cars of rock loaded during the 
month of August, 1924. 

Each car has a capacity of 105 cu.ft. During the 
period mentioned, the four men employed earned 
$687.51, to which must be added the cost of supplies, 
which amounted to $62.75. During this period they 
cleaned up 58 yd. of roadway at a cost of $12.935 per 
yard. This is approximately $7 less than the lowest 
contract price that could be obtained for the same work 
without the use of a mechanical shovel. The average 
cost per day was $28.856. 

Were it not for the fact that the roof is in an 
exceedingly bad condition, and requires careful timber- 
ing, it would be possible to increase materially the 
number of cars loaded per day and thereby increase the 
yardage. At the time I visited this operation the 
conditions were exceptionally unfavorable. The rock 
was piled 8 ft. high in the room, and the shovel was 
operating up a pitch of about 8 to 9 deg. It was a 
long distance from the source of power, and the pres- 
sure of the compressed air was not as high as it should 
have been, which defect seriously hampered the opera- 
tion of the loader. This has since been rectified. 

The shovel has worked so satisfactorily and the cost 
of rock removal by its aid is so much lower than it 
would have been by hand, that the company has pur- 
chased five more machines of the same make and type 
for doing this character of work. These are now in 
operation. The accompanying map shows the condi- 
tions of the mine in the section which is being reopened. 
The chamber marked “A” has been cleared up and work 
started in that marked “B.” 


Electricity in English Mines in 1883 


Probably the first underground electric motor in 
English mines was installed at Trafalgar Colliery, 
Gloucestershire, in January, 1883. The power was used 
only for pumping, current being taken by insulated 
cable carried on porcelain insulators, says R. M. 
Chalmers at the Wigan Mining and Technical College. : 
A wire rope was used for return. 

At Allerton Main Colliery, Yorkshire, Mr. Chalmers 
does not state when, but apparently quite early, water 
was pumped from inby by electrically driven pumps, 
and power was taken to the motors in accumulators 
charged at the surface and conveyed to the pump in 
cars. This colliery also used at that time an electrically 
driven coal cutter, transmission from the surface to 
the machine being solely by flexible cable. 

At an early date also at St. Johns, Normanton, York- 
shire, electricity was applied to a ram pump delivering 
40 gal. per minute against a head of 53 ft. 
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U. 8. Supreme Court Deals Death Blow 


To Kansas Industrial Court 


Decides Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes Unconstitutional 
And Strips Kansas Tribunal of Power To Fix Even 
Hours of Labor and Overtime Pay 


Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 

putes is unconstitutional and, therefore, 
cannot be practiced in this country. 

This point is firmly established in a 
decision April 138 by which the U. S. 
Supreme Court deals a death blow to 
the famous Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations. The decision, rendered on 
two cases of the Charles Wolff Packing 
Co., holds that the Kansas court cannot 
so much as enforce its decisions cover- 
ing hours of labor and overtime pay. 
In 1923 the Supreme court sheared the 
Kansas tribunal of other authority in- 
cluding any power to fix wages. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions has had a tempestuous life since 
its creation under the regime of Gov- 
ernor Henry Allen. It has run counter 
to many a foe including the United 
Mine Workers of America and especially 
Alex Howat, once president of the Kan- 
sas district of the union, who was im- 
prisoned for his activities in violation 
of court order. 

In the Wolff case the Kansas court 
originally issued an order to compel 
fixing of wages, hours of labor, over- 
time pay and working conditions. The 
Kansas supreme court issued a writ of 
mandamus compelling obedience. to ali 
the clauses in the order, except the one 
relating to working conditions, because 
the latter was made without the re- 
quired notice. The Wolff company took 
the judgment to the U. S. Supreme 
Court for review. This body reversed 
the Kansas supreme court and re- 
manded the judgment for further pro- 
ceedings. The state court then vacated 
its original judgment, eliminated parts 
fixing wages and working conditions 
but issued a mandamus to compel 
obedience to the clauses fixing hours of 
labor and overtime pay. The packing 
company appealed from the writ of 
mandamus to the U. S. Supreme Court 
on writ of error proceedings and won. 

The Supreme Court now adheres to 
the position it took previously that the 
Industrial Relations Court law under- 
takes to establish a system of “compul- 
Sory arbitration.” 

Justice Van Devanter, who wrote the 
decision, said: 

“The survey just made of the act 
shows very plainly that its purpose is 
not to regulate wages or hours of labor 
either generally or in particular classes 
of business, but to authorize the state 


agency to fix them where and in so far 
as they are the subjects of a contro- 
versy, the settlement of which is di- 
rected in the interest of the public. 

“In short, the authority to fix them 
is intended to be merely a part of the 
system of compulsory arbitration and 
to be exerted in attaining its object, 
which is continuity of operating and 
production. 

“The system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion,” says the decision, “which the act 
establishes, is intended to compel, and 
if sustained, will compel the owner and 
employees to continue the business on 
terms which are not of their making. 
It will constrain them not merely to 
respect the terms if they continue the 
business, but will constrain them to 
continue the business on those terms. 

“Such a system infringes the liberty 
of contract and rights of property 
guaranteed by the due process of law 
clause of the fourteenth amendment; 
the established doctrine is that this 
liberty may not be interfered with 
under the guise of protecting the pub- 
lic interest by legislative action which 
is arbitrary or without reasonable re- 
lation to some purpose within the 
competency of the state to affect.” 


Union Makes Little Progress 
In West Virginia Strike 


Although the union is still laboring 
to get more non-union miners of north- 
ern West Virginia to strike, yet during 
the second week of April there were 
119 out of 126 non-union mines at work 
or more than the total operating dur- 
ing the first few days of the strike, 
according to figures compiled by George 
S. Brackett, executive vice-president of 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. Information from 
different sources indicates that his con- 
clusion is correct, and that, so far, the 
union has not been able to make much 
progress in forcing the men to cease 
work. 

On the other hand, the union claims 
that its organizers are working on 
individual mines and that the results of 
such concentrated effort will not show 
immediately. All the union mines on 
Scott’s Run which were closed down 
on April 1 are still idle, except the 
two mines of the Connellsville By- 





Coal Needs No More Laws 


The coal industry is function- 
ing badly and something may 
happen within the industry, Com- 
merce Secretary Hoover admits. 
He calls attention to the fact, 
however, that it is a situation in 
which the public is not being 
penalized. An abundance of coal 
is available at a low price. For 
that reason there is no demand 
from the public for legislation or 
other steps looking to the crea- 
tion of a more healthy industry. 
Bad industrial situations are 
hard to cure with legislation, he 
declared. 














Product Coal Co., one on Scott’s Run 
and the other at Mona. The Scott’s 
Run mine produces from 40 to 50 cars 
per day. 

Claims of the union officials of the 
Fifth Ohio sub-district, that non-union 
mines across the Ohio River in the 
Northern Panhandle would be closed 
down on April 6, failed to materialize. 
Four of the five mines in Marshall 
County were working that day and the 
fifth was reported closed by officials 
owing to a mechanical breakdown. The 
mine down was the Panama mine of the 
Ben Franklin Coal Co. which employs 
about 300 men. 

By holding a large meeting at the 
union hall at the Fort Pitt mine just 
across the river from Moundsville, the 
union succeeded in closing down vir- 
tually all the non-union mines in 
Marshall County, one of the four north- 
ern Panhandle counties of West Vir- 
ginia. The Glendale mine of the Hinch- 
man Coal Co. was the only mine, out of 
four in the county, which was being 
operated on April 10, and at the offices 
of the company it was stated that only 
a few men were in the workings. 
Parr’s run, Panama and Richland- 
Marshall mines were closed down. 

Signs of trouble in the strike zone 
moved Governor Gore to call non-union 
operators and leaders of the union into 
conference at Fairmont. 

The reopening of the union plants of 
the Paisley interests did not cause re- 
sumption at other union mines. A state- 
ment issued by the Cleveland-Morgan- 
town Coal Co., the Gilbert Davis Co. 
and the Soper Mitchell Coal Co. said: 
“It is impossible to operate under the 
Jacksonville wage scale at the present 
condition of the coal market. As long 
as conditions remain as they now are, 
we see no possibility of operating ex- 
cept at a loss that no sensible operator 
is prepared to suffer.” 
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Former Business Associates 
Honor R. BH. Buchanan 


R. H. Buchanan, former general man- 
ager of. the Hudson Coal Co., and now 
president of the South Penn Collieries, 
was tendered a surprise testimonial 
dinner, Saturday night April 4, in the 
Hotel Casey, Scranton, by officials of 
the Hudson company. Approximately 
700 executives, representing all depart- 
ments and collieries of the company 
from Forest City to Plymouth, were in 
attendance. 

C. A. Straw, consulting mechanical 
engineer of the Hudson company, 
was toastmaster, and in behalf of the 
officials, presented a diamond ring and 
imported watch to Mr. Buchanan. He 
also received a set of engraved resolu- 
tions, expressing the regret of the men 
in his leaving the company. The re- 
cipient, in acknowledging the gifts, 
thanked the officials for the co-operation 
extended to him while connected with 
the company. Among others who spoke 
were W. A. Chandler, consulting elec- 
trical engineer; A. E. Yetter, chief min- 
ing engineer; A. M. Fine, vice-presi- 
dent, and D. F. Williams, vice-president 
and general sales manager. 


International First-Aid Meet 
To Be in September 


The Fourth International First-Aid 
and Mine-Rescue Contest, open to all 
miners, quarrymen, and workers in 
metallurgical plants, will be held at 
Springfield, Ill., Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 
1925, under the auspices of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, according to recent 
announcement made by the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

These contests are held annually 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines, with the co-operation of the 
American National Red Cross. the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and various mine 
operators’ associations and miners’ or- 
ganizations, with the object of further- 
ing the work of training miners in 
first-aid and mine-rescue methods, and 
the consequent advancement of the 
cause of safety among the million min- 
ers of the United States. 

A feature of the meet will be the 
awarding of the congressional medal, 
which is given annually to the team of 
miners adjudged to be most thoroughly 
skilled in first-aid and mine-rescue 
methods. Another interesting event 
will be the awarding of the medals 
offered annually by the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association in commem- 
oration of notable deeds of heroism 
performed by miners in succoring their 
comrades imperiled at mine fires and 
disasters. 

More than 130,000 miners have al- 
ready been trained in first-aid-to-the- 
injured and mine-rescue methods by 
the Bureau of Mines. All organiza- 
tions interested in the contest are in- 
vited to enter one or more first-aid and 
mine-rescue teams. No fee is required. 
Entry blanks, together with the gen- 
eral rules of the contest, must be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Mines. 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., before 
Aug. 26. 
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R. H. Buchanan 


New president of the South 


Penn Col- 
lieries Co. and a_ vice-president of the 
Payne Coal Co. He graduated in 1902 
from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
was for some years engaged in the Poca- 
hontas, Thacker and central Pennsylvania 
districts. Later he operated anthracite col- 
lieries for the Madeira-Hill interests and 
was appointed chief mining engineer for 
the Hudson Coal Co. in 1916. In 1918 he 
became general superintendent of that com- 
pany and so increased its production that 
it advanced from fifth to third position in 
the list of anthracite producers. The bank- 
ing interests connected with the South 
Penn Collieries Co., namely Lee Higginson 
& Co., of New York, and Cassatt & Co., of 
Philadelphia, chose Mr. Buchanan for his 
present position. 


Brotherhood Mines Continue 
On Co-operative Basis 


The United Mine Workers and the 
owners of the Brotherhood mines—the 
Coal River Collieries Co. properties in 
West Virginia, which are running open 
shon—have reached no agreement in 
their quarrel over the refusal of the 
railroad union to run its coal mines on 
a union basis. A conference, April 10, 
produced no definite result, it was an- 
nounced ‘in Huntington, W. Va. The 
coal company was represented by Pres- 
ident J. T. Dunigan and Sales Manager 
G. C. Huffman. Percy Tetlow and W. G. 
Williams acted for the United Mine 
Workers. The series of meetings will 
continue, 

At about the time of the conference 
the stockholders of the company for- 
mally approved the co-operative operat- 
ing policy of the men in charge of the 
mines and re-elected these officers: J. T. 
Dunigan, president; W. B. Prenter, first 
vice-president; T. C. Songer, second 
vice-president; H. L. Porter, secretary 
and treasurer. Warren S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who attended the meeting, 
together with Mr. Prenter and Mr. 
Songer, constitute the executive com- 
mittee, Stone being the chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Stone described the co-operative 
policy of the collieries company as a 
sound one, adding that “The collieries 
company is substantially growing in its 
co-operative policy. I believe amity 
and co-ordination of effort will grow 
out of the present situation.” 
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Three Killed by Explosion in 
West Virginia. Mine 


Three men were killed in an explo- 
sion at the Logan-Eagle Collieries’ 
mine at McBeth, W. Va., April 9. The 
victims were Joe J. Solaski, assistant 
superintendent; Nicholas Fernando and 
Manuel Gonzalez, miners. Although the 
accident happened while the mine was 
working, nothing was known of the 
explosion until the men failed to come 
out at the end of the shift. A search- 
ing party was organized, finally find- 
ing the bodies of the three men about 
2,000 feet from the slope bottom. 

An investigation into the cause of the 
explosion was begun on Friday, by 
Deputy Mine Inspector J. F. White. 
Casual inspection leads to the belief 
that flames from miners’ lamps ignited 
gas in a pocket of an unworked sec- 
tion of the mine into which Solaski 
was directing the others with the in- 
tention of resuming operations in that 
section. 





Navy Opens Bids on Coal for 
Lakes Naval Hospital 


Bids opened April 8 by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for 8,000 
tons of bituminous screenings and 1,500 
tons run of mine bituminous coal for 
delivery at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois, during 
April and May, were as follows: 

Eight thousand gross tons bituminous 
screenings: J. K. Dering Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, $2.24 per ton, f.o.b. mines, $4.67 
delivered; Great Lakes Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, $1.55 f.o.b. mines; Great 
West Coal & Lumber Co., Chicago, $2.24 
f.o.b. mines; O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago, 
$2.12 f.o.b. mines; Peabody Coal Co., 
Chicago, $2.13 f.o.b. mines; Sterling 
Midland Coal Co., Chicago, $2 f.o.b. 
mines; Wade Coal Co., Chicago, $2.02 
f.o.b. mines, $4.025 delivered. 

One thousand five hundred gross tons 
run of mine bituminous coal, f.o.b. 
mines: Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., Chicago, $2.80 per ton; 
Crerar-Clinch Coal Co., 41.96; J. K. 
Dering Coal Co., $2.52, $4.95 delivered; 
Great Lakes Coal & Coke Co., $1.80; 
Great West Coal & Lumber Co., $2.96; 
O’Gara Coal Co., $2.80; Peabody Coal 
Co., $2.80; Wade Coal Co., $2.52; $4.525 
delivered. 


Coal Consumption and Power 
Output by Utilities Drops 


Public-utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 3,148,549 net 
tons of coal in February, according to 
a report by the Geological Survey. This 
compares with 3,715,744 tons in Janu- 
ary. Fuel oil consumption by utilities 
in February totaled 999,463 barrels, 
compared with 1,400,822 barrels in the 
preceding month. 

The average production of electricity — 
by public-utility power plants in Febru- 
ary was 178,000,000 kw.-hr. per day, a 
reduction of less than 1 per cent from 
the average output for January. In 
January about 31 per cent of the total 
output was produced by the use of 
water power and in February about 35 
per cent. 
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Fields Near Non-Union Stronghold Form 
Dangerous Salient in Union Lines 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Enough time now has elapsed since 
April 1 to appraise the changes which 
the opening of the new coal year has 
brought. The situation emphasizes 
that “things are not quite as good nor 
quite so bad as they seem.” Coal still 
is being mined in the union districts. 


Though the situation has become pro- 


gressively worse, acceleration of the 
rate, particularly in Illinois and Indiana, 
is not as much as had been anticipated. 

Sight must not be lost of the fact 
that freight rates give those states no 
small degree of protection. Labor costs 
have to be low to overcome that ad- 
vantage. 

It is in the borderline districts of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania that 
the most significant developments have 
occurred. It is there that the real fate 
of the United Mine Workers’ present 
standard of wages and working condi- 
tions is hanging in the balance. 

It ‘now is fairly clear that Mr. 


'Bittner’s strike call to men working in 


non-union and open-shop mines pro- 
duced small result. Despite that ges- 
ture, the tonnage of union coal has 
shrunk still further and the proportion 
of non-union coal has increased. 
Though loadings for the first few 
days after April 1 fell off 25 per cent, 
there is every sign that they quickly 
will be restored to the level which 
existed prior to April 1. The great 
demonstration staged by the union in 
an effort to hold its lines in its last 
stronghold south of the Ohio has failed. 
From the other critical area—the old 
union portion of central Pennsylvania— 
the news is equally interesting. There 
the union had not planned to make a 
stand and call a strike. Its policy has 
been that of Bre’r Rabbit, to lie low 
and say nothing. The district officials 
long have known that the Jacksonville 
scale has been crumbling in that region. 
That they have not taken vigorous steps 
against the operators who, openly or 
covertly, have cut the scale, indicates 


_ that they are in no position to force 


the issue. 


Forecasts End of Jacksonville Scale 


In central Pennsylvania, as in West 
Virginia, April 1 simply accentuated 
what has been going on before. Some 
large consumers are declaring that they 
no longer are willing to support the 
union by giving their business to union 
mines. This probably makes certain 
the disappearance of the Jacksonville 
scale from West Virginia within a few 
weeks and from most properties in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Some operators will 
close their properties rather than 
depart from the agreement, even if 
their own employees are willing to be 
parties to it. 

The time is at hand when the union 
might do one of three things. It might 
fight for the scale, but if it does, it is 
foredoomed to defeat, which means the 
loss of its hold on these highly impor- 


tant outlying fields. To this end the 
Bittner policy is leading. 

If that course is not pursued the 
union might permit these outlying dis- 
tricts to make separate negotiations 
looking to the reduction of the scale. 
If this is done it can hold under nom- 
inal allegiance a considerable block of 
tonnage in northern West Virginia and 
some in central Pennsylvania. The 
result of such autonomy would be 
an urgent demand from the Central 
Competitive field for a corresponding 
reduction. 

The third course the union could 
follow would be to recognize that the 
jig is up and consent to the negotiation 
of a lower scale. The loss of Fairmont 
and central Pennsylvania creates a 
dangerous salient in the Pittsburgh 
sector of the union line. In fact, the 
Pittsburgh district itself becomes a 
salient, which in time probably will be 
ee off by the pressure from each 
side. 

The probabilities, however, seem to 
favor a continuance of the drifting 
policy, with more union mines closing 
or breaking away from the scale. Such 
a policy, though it is the path of least 
resistance, cannot but be disastrous in 
the long run. 

On paper the union continues to play 
the role of Shylock demanding its 
pound of flesh. Many operators hold» 
themselves bound by the agreement and 
are about to lose hope that anyone with 
the wisdom of Portia is going to appear 
on the scene. 





1,000 Miners Join Idle Army 
In Central Pennsylvania 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & 
Coke Co., of Dubois, Pa., notified 1,000 
miners. at its Sagamore mine, in Arm- 
strong County, last week, that the 
mine would be shut down April 10. The 
statement said: “We see no hope for re- 
sumption until general business con- 
ditions improve.” The miners will be 
allowed to remain in the company’s 
houses until they find work elsewhere. 
Since April 12,000 miners in the central 
Pennsylvania bituminous field have 
been thrown out of work by the closing 
of mines. 

Other operations which have been 
shut down since April 1 include the 
Stineman Co., at South Fork; Shoe- 
maker Co., at Lilly; Boucher-Cort- 
right Co., at Beaverdale; Taylor-Mc- 
Coy Co., at Gallitzin; Duncan-Spangler 
Co., Barnesboro; Jos. H. Reilly Co., 
Spangler; Madeira-Hill Coal Mining 
Co., Empire Co., Barnesboro, Sterling 
Co., Bakerton; Rockhill Co., Hastings; 
H. W. Shope, at Madera, and all the 
Allegheny River Coal Co. operations 
from Brookville, in Jefferson County, to 
Kittanning, in Armstrong County. The 
latter company employs 2,000 men in 


Not So Dumb! 


Even a coal salesman can show 
a sign of life now and then, along 
with the rest of the clever selling 
gentry. One sent in his card the 
other day. The girl returned to 
say that the boss was “too busy.” 


The salesman had a bright 
thought. Said he: ‘‘What did he 
do with the card?” Said she: 


“Tore it up.” Said he: “Tell him 
I want it back.” She did. The 
boss parried this thrust by send- 
ing out a nickel to pay for the 
card. Said the salesman handing 
her another card: “He overpaid 


me. These cards are two for a 
nickel. Take him this one.” The 
boss weakened. Said he: “Tell 


that darn idiot to come in here 
and get an order.” 











its various operations which have been 
closed. 

The Sonman Coal Mining Co. closed 
down its mines in Cambria County and 
notices were posted that the mines 
would remain closed for at least five 
months. The mine mules were removed, 
tools taken out and the pumps will be 
operated by electricity. Others to 
close include the Cymbria Coal Co., the 
Delta Co. and all the workings of the 
Barnes & Tucker Co. in the vicinity of 
Barnesboro. 

The Rich-Hill Coal Co., at Hastings, 
has posted the following notice: “Ow- 
ing to the low price at which coal from 
other fields is being offered to our cus- 
tomers, this company can no longer 
meet the competition and is therefore 
compelled to shut down until such time 
as prices can be secured to warrant re- 
sumption of work without loss.” 

At Myersdale, in the Somerset 
County field, the Consolidation Coal Co. 
closed down its mines on April 1, but 
it was reported that they would resume 
later in the month. This has not been 
confirmed, however. The Consolidation 
company announced that a big contract 
for 1925, which the company expected 
to close, had not yet materialized. The 
miners agreed some time ago to a 25 
per cent reduction in wages and, as a 
result of the shutdown there is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, but the com- 
pany hopes the present condition is 
only temporary. 

President John Brophy has admon- 
ished the miners to adhere to the Jack- 
sonville agreement. 


In his report for 1924, J. F. Welborn, 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., says that the company’s coal busi- 
ness is “in about the same unsatisfac- 
tory state that prevails generally in the 
industry throughout the country. We 
are adjusting our operations so as to 
secure every practicable reduction in 
producing costs.” The report, which was 
made public on March 23, says that 
2,949,641 tons of coal were produced and 
that 122,801 tons were purchased. Of 
this tonnage, 977,500 tons were used in 
making coke, 571,189 tons were used 
at the company’s plants, and commer- 
cial sales totaled 1,525,290 tons. 
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Lewis Refuses to Confer 
On Wages with Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Operators 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, has declined to meet 
the bituminous coal operators of Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question of a 
wage revision in the coal mines of these 
districts. Faced with low priced non- 
union competition the producers asked 
Mr. Lewis to meet with them to discuss 
a revision of the Jacksonville wage 
scale signed a year ago and having two 
years yet to run. Mr. Lewis replied 
that it is “scarcely necessary” for him 
“to make a comprehensive analysis of 
the request” because he has already 
made up his mind that such a confer- 
ence, if it resulted in a reduction in 
wages, would not be constructive or 
helpful to either the operators or mine 
workers. 

“A year’s trial of the present wage 
scale has shown that our fields cannot 
compete in our markets against non- 
union coal,” the operators’ letter said. 

Mr. Lewis in his reply, dated at New 
York on April 6, said that “the United 
Mine Workers would be glad to give 
consideration to any practical plan 
which does not contemplate a modifica- 
tion of existing wage contracts or a 
reduction in earnings.” 

The scale committee of coal operators 
of western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
issued a statement in Cleveland April 8 
regarding the failure of their efforts 
to arrange a meeting with the miners 
to discuss a revision of the Jacksonville 
wage scale. 

“Mr. Lewis’s outright refusal to con- 
sider any proposal that contemplates a 
modification of existing wage contracts 
means that the operators in union fields 
will be driven out of business,” the 
statement said. “The operators are cer- 
tain that they cannot continue to pay 
the $7.50 union basic day wage and sell 
coal to industry that can buy coal pro- 
duced at a $5 wage rate.” 


Pinchot Signs 5 Mine Bills; 
Survey Board Continued 


Five bills amending existing mine 
laws were approved April 8 by Gover- 
nor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. Four of 
these were sponsored by Representative 
Heffran, of Washington, and one by 
Representative Armstrong, of Arm- 
strong County. 

The Armstrong bill prohibits the ex- 
tension of lateral mine railroads so as 
to endanger existing mine workings. 

The qualifications for applicants for 
mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
fireboss certificates are changed by one 
of the Heffran bills by requiring that 
they shall have had an aggregate of 
five years’ practical experience in min- 
ing in the United States. Two of these 
years must have been spent in the 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania. Cer- 
tificates may be granted to graduates 
of coal-mining courses in recognized 
institutions of learning after they have 
had three years’ practical experience 
in Pennsylvania bituminous mines. 

Interchange of copies of mine maps 
by operators when one mine is working 
a seam of coal under another mine is 
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Coal Exchange Building, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


the following 
moved their offices into the newly completed 


Recently coal companies 
Coal Exchange Building: Elkhorn Dick 
Coal Co., Elkhorn & Shelby Creek Coal Co., 
Litz Smith Coal Co., Litz Smith Island 
Creek Coal Co., Litz Smith Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Monitor Coal & Coke Co., R. R. 
Smith Coal Cc., and the Stone Branch Coal 
Co. Other coal companies which have en- 
gaged space in the new building include: 
the Agee Coal Co. and R. Mankin & Co. 
The Coal Exchange is no doubt the most 
modern office building in West Virginia. It 
contains 283 rooms and is equipped with 
high speed (600-ft. per minute) elevators 
of the automatic floor-leveling type. The 
rapid growth of the coal industry in south- 
ern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
has been one of the chief factors in mak- 
ing Huntington the largest city in the 
state. 





made mandatory by the provisions of 
a second bill. A third permits the use 
of dust-laying substances other than 
water, and a fourth permits instead of 
compelling the use of storage-battery 
locomotives in gaseous mines. 

The House by a vote of 100 to 92 
revived the Haas bill and placed it on 
the calendar notwithstanding the nega- 
tive vote of the committee. Represen- 
tative Haas, Lehigh, sponsor of the bill, 
explained that it increased the weekly 
maximum compensation from $12 to 
$15 and decreased the waiting period 
from 10 to 7 days. He said 38 states 
now provide $15 or more a week and 35 
states have waiting periods of seven 
days or less. Representative Behney, 
chairman of the Insurance Committee, 
asked that the committee’s action be 
sustained, saying that business condi- 
tions, especially in the bituminous re- 
gion of the state, will not permit fur- 
ther burdens. Representative Miller, 
Luzerne, who made the motion to place 
the bill on the calendar, spoke for his 
motion. 

The House Manufacturers Committee 
on Wednesday reported out the bill con- 
tinuing for two years the Giant Power 
Survey Board. The bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 and for that 
reason it was re-referred to the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

The other eighteen giant power bills 
are virtually dead for the session, for 
Chairman Goodnough, sponsor of the 
bills, said action had been postponed. 
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Indiana “Co-op.”” Miners Say 
They’re Being Good 


Most of the miners working co- 
operatively in Indiana claim to have 
complied with the ultimatum of Presi- 
dent Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
to live up to the Jacksonville scale or 
get out of the union. In almost every 
case the men who have leased mines 
or who otherwise have made operating 
deals with the owners, reported to union 
headquarters before the April 10 dead- 
line that they were paying every man 
the union scale, that no man was per- 
mitted surreptitiously to contribute 
labor free for dead work and that all 
other evasions of the union contract 
had been stopped. 

In nearly every case the men working 
the mines offered to submit their rec- 
ords at any time to the international 
investigators. President Tyler G. Law- 
ton, of the Indiana district of the union, 
who is supposed to be friendly to the 
co-operative idea, said any further ac- 
tion from the: union will have to be 
made by President Lewis. The state 
organization feels it has fulfilled its 
obligations. 





Berwind-White Cuts Wages 
20 per Cent 


Stating that present conditions in the 
trade make it impossible to market coal 
under the wages paid since 1920, the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., with 
operations at Windber and Houtzdale, 
in the central Pennsylvania field, posted 
notices of a reduction in wages of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, effective April 
8, 1925. All collieries of the company 
are now at work, under the following 
scale: ’ 
Pick mining, per gross ton........... i 


Machine loading, per gross ton....... 67 
Cutting and scraping, per gross ton... .14 


Cutting, scraping and loading (en- 
tries), per gross ton”... an «os ese $1 
Car pushing (Miners handle cars both i 
ways), per gross. ton). .t.csnnenne 05 
Yardage and dead work reduced 20 per cent | 
Motormen .....\.... 0 « Uivie eee ete atten 6.30 
Spraggers ..... du. 0 Spee 6.09 
Trackmen. . «.:. » «> 0595) psse eee 6.00 
Trackmen’s helpers 2... «= se ie aie 5.49 
Timbermen <: .'. / 22.259 Uae ene 6.09 
Rockmen . se)sia.s eshegedegitdastein sen 6.09 
Wiremen «+ o.dy-0e 5 0s) Gina cann an 6.39 
Wiremen’s helperS ¢<20)-.- 1s tesserae 6.90 
Cutters: 06... 06105 5 Oe eee 6.45 
Serapers '. ...5 sexe © + = olelene Siete 6.25 


Other labor in proportion (a 20 per cent 
reduction in other labor rates) 





Class 1 railroads in January of the 
year saved nearly $4,000,000 on locomo- 
tive coal, compared with January, 1924, 
according to the Bureau of Coal Eco- 
nomics of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. Carriers used 9,208,786 tons of 
coal in locomotives during January, at 
an average cost of $2.82 a net ton for 
the entire country. In the Eastern 
district the average was $2.86, in the 
Southern $2.36 and in the Western 
$3.08. All of the averages show de- 
creases ranging from 25c. to 60c. a net 
ton for January, 1924. The actwal 
saving to the roads was greater than 
the total figures noted above, as the 
quantity of bituminous coal used in 
locomotives by Class 1 roads constitutes 
less than 75 per cent of soft coal con- 
sumed by all railroads for all purposes. 
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Northwestern Dock Operators Long Ago 
Discontinued Acts Forbidden 


Of all the long list of activities which 
the order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion requires the Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators Association “to cease 
and desist,” it is understood that only 
one covered anything that the associa- 
tion now is doing. All the others which 
are mentioned, including the collection 
and dissemination of information re- 
garding prices, were discontinued five 
years ago at the time one of the decisions 
in the Hardwood Lumber case was 
handed down. Therefore, the order of 
the Federal Trade Commission in this 
case, so far as it applies to the activities 


of the association, will have no particu- 


lar force or effect. The only matter 
which is mentioned and which is now 
being done by the Association is that re- 
ferring to the list of past-due accounts, 
which is issued monthly, in connection 
with the regular credit work of the 
association office. It is stated that this 
is not as pertinent as are similar lists 
issued periodically by various retail and 
other credit organizations throughout 
the country concerning the credit stand- 
ing of customers of members of their 
organizations. 

Concerning the numerous charges 
that the dock companies .had conspired 


to fix prices, it is asserted that the 


association obviously would have had 
no knowledge of any such action, even 
were the allegation well founded. The 
only way in which the association could 
be linked with any such alleged con- 
spiracy would be~in the issuance of a 
summarized price report which was 
along the lines of the Eddy open-price 
plan and which was discontinued in 
toto at the time of the decision in the 
Hardwood Lumber case in 1920. Even 
during the period when these reports 


‘were issued by the association, there 
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was never any divulging of the figures 
of any individual dock company. The 
report was merely a summary of past 
transactions upon which companies con- 
tributing the information could rely in 
making future sales of coal. 


Discrimination Not Prevented 


In the matter of discrimniation in 
price in the team delivery of steam coal 
in the Twin Cities as against Duluth, it 
is said, that issue was particularly one 
in which the retail dealers other than 
the dock companies in the Twin Cities 
were interested. This was entirely out- 
side of the activities of the association. 


The order of the Commission in this ° 


regard specifically provides that any 
dock company individually shall not be 
prevented from discriminating in price 
in the sale of bituminous coal in the 
same or different communities so long 
as they do it in good faith to meet com- 
petition or from selling their own cus- 
tomers in bona-fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. 

One of the issues which was raised 
by the attorneys representing the dock 
companies and which has not been spe- 
cifically answered by the findings or the 
order of the Federal Trade Commission, 
is that referring to the question of 
intrastate commerce. This was brought 


up particularly in connection with the 
sale of coal from the yards of the dock 
companies located in the Twin Cities 
and Duluth, alleging the coal came to 
rest in those yards without specific 
identity after being shipped there for 
the use of no particular consumer and 
was, therefore, a matter concerning 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
would have no jurisdiction. 


Constitutes Interstate Commerce 


The Federal Trade Commission takes 
the ground that the coal handled by the 
dock companies all originates at mines 
in the East and because a constant 
current moves from those mines to 
consumers in the Northwest, it consti- 
tutes interstate commerce. It also finds 
that so far as team-delivered steam 
coal in the Twin Cities is concerned, the 
evidence shows that such coal was sold 
at certain periods, which are mentioned 
in the findings by certain individual 
companies, at a loss in the Twin Cities. 
Considering the fact that there was no 
evidence of record as to the cost of 
dock operation of the companies, it is 
hard to determine upon what basis the 
Commission could arrive at a decision 
that any coal was sold at a loss. 

Nothing was said about the traffic 
activities of the association nor the col- 
lection or dissemination of regular 
credit information other than past-due 
accounts. No announcement has been 
made as yet by the association as to the 
action it now will take. 


Coal Mining Course Offered 
By Carnegie Tech. 


A coal mining course will be held at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 15 to July 14. 
The course will prepare miners for the 
examinations of the State Department 
of Mines for positions as firebosses, as- 
sistant mine foremen and mine fore- 
men. Special examinations for these 
positions will be held at the institute by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines, 
July 15, 16. and 17. 

An outline of the course follows: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Mornings, Nine O‘Clock 


Mine laws and regulations; mine ventila- 
tion; mine gases; safety lamps; methods 
of working; mine explosives; mine timber- 
ing, and mine arithmetic. 


United States Bureau of Mines 


Afternoons, One O’Clock 


Mine rescue and first aid training; coal- 
dust explosion demonstration at experi- 
mental mine; permissible explosives demon- 
stration at experimental mine, and lectures 
and movies on mine safety. 


To those completing the course a cer- 
tificate will be awarded by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines will give a mine rescue 
and first aid certificate. 

Only twenty-five candidates will be 
accepted. The tuition fee for the entire 
course is $12. Application blanks may 
be obtained by addressing Supervisor, 
Co-operative Mining Courses, Carnegie 
Instiute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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British Miners Refuse to 


Take Over Mine 


When the Wyerly Colliery, in 
Staffordshire, shut down last week 
the number of operations,in Eng- 
land and Scotland that had closed 
since the beginning of the year had 
reached a total of no fewer than 
120, involving the acceptance of 
the unemployment dole by 20,000 
workers. 

William Davies, of Liverpool, 
owner of the Little Neston col- 
lieries, in Cheshire, who asserts 
that he has lost £250 weekly and a 
total of £60,000 on the operations 
of his mines, has made an offer to 
his men to let them work the mine 
for themselves for nine months, 
the workers to keep any profit that 
might be made, while he would con- 
tribute £50 weekly toward any pos- 
sible loss. The district miners’ fed- 
eration considered the offer with 
interest, but could not see its way 
clear to accept. 

The joint commission of opera- 
tors and miners, representing the 
whole industry, planned the re- 


sumption of conferences this week. 














England Sends Delegation 
To Arrange Co-operative 
Studies of Mine Safety 


Another British coal mines commis- 
sion is visiting the United States. On 
April 14 four men representing the 
Safety in Mines Research Board landed 
in New York prepared for a stay during 
which, it is hoped, a plan will be worked 
out by which duplication of effort in 
mine safety research by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and the Mines Bureau 
of Great Britain will be greatly re- 
duced. Also it is probable an arrange- 
ment will be made for the exchange of 
British and American mine safety ex- 
perts, who will make periodic studies 
of conditions in the coal operations of 
the two countries. 

Those in the British commission are: 
E. J. Foley, senior executive of the 
Safety in Mines Research Board; Dr. 
R. V. Wheeler, director of the Mines 
Experiment Station of Great Britain; 
W. R. Chapman, and Dr. Coward. Mrs. 
Coward accompanies the party. 





In response to inquiries received from 
labor unionists in Maryland it has been 
learned that an unmarked, weed-covered 
grave in a cemetery at Weir, Kan., is 
the last resting place of Robert W. 
Price, who is credited with originating 
Labor Day in 1870. Mr. Price is said 
to have launched the Labor Day idea 
at a convention of the old Knights of 
Labor in New York, where it found 
acceptance. He came to Kansas from 
Maryland in 1883 and was a miner 
near Weir until his death in 1894. Wil- 
liam B. Bair, a representative of the 
United Mine Workers in Lonaconing, 
Md., wrote to Kansas for definite loca- 
tion of the grave, stating that an ap- 
propriate memorial is proposed. 
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Hoover, Swope and Green Discuss 
Waste Elimination 


Representatives of Government, Employ- 
ers and Labor Meet at Industrial Round 
Table of the National Civic Federation 


Waste elimination and the minimiz- 
ing of industrial controversy were dis- 
cussed from the sides of employer, 
employee and the public at the first 
Industrial Round Table of the National 
Civic Federation, in New York, April 
11. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Co., in striking 
phrase, gave the viewpoints of the pub- 
lic and of the employer respectfully, 
while William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, made a 
comprehensive and dramatic pronounce- 
ment regarding the attitude of labor 
toward industrial controversy and 
waste elimination. 

The Round Table, presided over by 
Judge Alton B. Parker, president of the 
Federation, is the first to be held under 
authority of a resolution passed at the 
recent memorial meeting in honor of 
August Belmont and Samuel Gompers, 
two of the early and staunch support- 
ers of the Federation. 

Mr. Hoover’s text was that the great- 
est opportunity for increased wages and 


higher standards of living for the 
worker lay in eliminating industrial 
wastes. These wastes can be reduced 


only by collective effort. “They con- 
tain,’ he declared, “the paradox that 
if we save collectively, we will have 
more goods and services to expend in- 
dividually.” Illustrating the possibil- 
ities, he commented on the fine show- 
ing of our railways in the last three 
years. They have handled a 14 per 
cent increase in gross operating ex- 
penses. Rates have been decreased over 
5 per cent, the hours of the workers 
have decreased and the wage has in- 
creased slightly. Service to the com- 
munity has been immeasurably im- 
proved, and all this due to great effort 
in management, and the co-operation 
of the employees and of the community 
itself. He cited also the waste elim- 
ination efforts under way in the con- 
struction industry as typical of effective 
coliective effort. 


Making the Employee Think 


Mr. Swope maintained that waste 
elimination can be greatly furthered if 
the thought of the workers can be 
directed to the subject. He related that 
in an organization of 60,000 workers, 
8,000 suggestions were received in 1923 
and 10,000 in 1924. Of these 5,000 had 
been put in practice, and $100,000 had 
been paid, over and above wages, to the 
workers who had made the suggestions. 
He stood, he declared, for lower selling 
prices of commodities and showed that 
lower prices are not incompatible with 
higher wages. Incandescent lamps, for 
example, are now cheaper than they 
were before the war, yet the earnings 
of the workers have increased 100 per 
cent. The “labor content” of each lamp, 
however, has been decreased. This has 
been brought about by more efficient 
methods. 


He closed his remarks with a dis- 
cussion of the larger value of workers’ 


suggestions and of the relations be-- 


tween management and employee: 

“The effect upon the organization of 
these suggestions by workmen is of 
even greater importance than the re- 
duction in cost and the monetary re- 
wards to the men, because of the stim- 
ulation to the men themselves and to 
the esprit de corps of the organization 
as a whole, because of the recognition 
that the working-man is a live, integral 
part of the business and may contribute 
to a greater extent than he has here- 
tofore in its upbuilding. This gives the 
workingman a greater interest and 
keener sense of enjoyment from his 
work, as he feels that he has made a 
constructive contribution. The recog- 
nition that has come to him is not only 
appreciated but causes him to be re- 
spected by his associates. 

“This also often leads to finding 
talent and ability for bigger jobs. This 
is one of the most difficult and elusive 
parts of the problem of management— 
finding the exceptional man. It is a 
very widespread problem but pressing 
in any large industrial organization. 
The problem of knowing and rating the 
men, and giving them opportunities to 
do bigger jobs, is essentially a job for 
management. 

“But probably the most tragic waste 
of all in industry is unemployment, 
where men ready and willing and able 
to work, are unable to secure it, and 
where society really needs their work. 
The most severe test of any social sys- 
tem is the consideration it gives to the 
human being, and our present system 
must find a solution of this great 
human problem.” 


Attitude of Labor 


Mr. Green declared at the outset that 
labor believes that production costs 
should be lowered through the promo- 
tion of efficiency in workmanship and 
management, the elimination of waste 
and the introduction of economy proc- 
esses. Unreasonable competition is one 
of the primary causes of waste, leading 
even to a disregard of human life and 
human welfare. 
tions cannot be destroyed why not, he 
pleaded, “recognize their value and 
merit and accept from them the bene- 
fits they can give through their organ- 
ized effort?” 

Regarding the waste in general and 
waste in the bituminous coal industry 
in particular Mr. Green said: 

“One of the primary causes of waste 
is unreasonable competition. This com- 
petition results in the installation of 
inferior equipment and in some _ in- 
stances in the criminal waste of indis- 
pensable public commodities. In addi- 
tion, it leads to a shocking disregard of 
human life and human welfare. This 
human waste is the greatest and most 
indefensible waste which can exist. This 


Since labor organiza-. 
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Legitimate Trade Bodies 
Approved by Hoover 


Approval of legitimate trade 
associations and maintenance by 
them of sound statistical service, 
together with uniformity in con- 
tract practice, were reiterated by 
Secretary Hoover in a short ad- 
dress April 7 at the Commerce 
Department to delegates attending 
the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

Knowledge of raw material and 
stocks on hand made for stability 
of industry, Mr. Hoover observed, 
in advocating a sound statistical 
service. He declared he saw no 
way of obtaining representation in 
industry without trade associations, 
and that those engaged in fixing 
prices and production against pub- 
lic interest were “in an extremely 
small minority.” 

A knowledge of current prices 
open to the public, he said, was in- 
surance against fraud and mis- 
representation, although informa- 
tion disseminated within a group 
for the control of price movement 
was against public interest. 









































appalling waste in human life and in 
human values forms the basis of a 
strong appeal to all classes of people 
for the elimination of unjustifiable 
cheapness in production. No appeal is 
so strong as an appeal which has for 
its purpose the conservation of life. 


Blames Overproduction 


To those of us who are familiar with 
what is going on in varied industries 
the force of this statement is apparent. 
We know how a great basic industry 
in our country has been and now is 
suffering from the effects of merciless 
competition. This state of affairs is 
mainly due to an abundant supply of 
an indispensable commodity which is 
easily accessible. Incidentally, the war 
caused over-expansion and over-devel- 
opment in this basic industry. The 
capacity to produce is far in excess of 
market requirements. 

This means that an unseemly scram- 
ble for the very limited market for 
their commodity is taking place among 
the producing interests. As a result 
chaos prevails throughout the entire 
industry, misery and suffering stalk 
through the communities where live the 
workers connected with this industry 
and many corporations, partnerships 
and companies are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. It is most significant that 
an increasing toll of human life has 
been exacted by these economic forces 
which reduced this basic industry to 
such a low level. 

Another waste of serious import is 
that which the Nation suffers in the 
loss of an irreplaceable commodity upon. 
which the success of future genera- 
tions and our future civilization de- 
pends. This form of waste involves 2 
moral question because it is morally | 
wrong for society to permit such 
depredation. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Three Years’ Experience in Repairing 
Worn Locomotive Tires 


One of the first coal producers to 
make any serious attempt to repair 
worn locomotive treads by the elec- 
tric arc was the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co., of Ohio. When questioned re- 
cently regarding the success attained, 
C. E. Starbuck, foreman of this com- 
pany’s central shop at Corning, re- 
plied in effect that apparently his 
firm would never have to buy any 
more new tires, except possibly to 
replace those which, upon rare occa- 
sions, break. 

This company is satisfied that tire 
welding pays. The cost of repairing 
a $25 tire is approximately $15. The 
practice followed is to remove the 
tires from the wheel cores before 
building up the treads by means of 
a 200-amp. Lincoln motor-generator 
set equipped with external arc-stabil- 
izing inductance. The electrode used 
is a 4-in. round steel rod of special 
quality intended for this particular 
work. The filling metal is applied 
lengthwise on the tread rather than 
crosswise. Transverse applicaticn 
was tried, but the result was not con- 
sidered as satisfactory as that ob- 
tained from the longitudinal method. 

The usual practice of filling short 
sections alternately on opposite sides 


Annealing a Filled 


lathe. 


of the tire so as to reduce the effect 
of local heating, is followed. After 
completion of this welding process 
the tires are annealed in an open oil 
furnace before being turned in a 
lathe. The heating, which is carried 
only to a cherry red, requires about 
15 minutes, after which the tires are 
allowed to cool in the air without any 
packing of lime or sand as is some- 
times recommended. 

Many companies fill in worn tires 
without removing them from the 
wheel cores. It is claimed that this 
lessens the chance of breakage and 
also has the advantage of reducing 
the expense by eliminating the loss 
of time and consumption of fuel 
requisite for removing and replacing 
the tires. Again, contrary to the 
Sunday Creek company’s method, 
many shops do not anneal the filled-in 
tires and several grind them to shape 
after welding instead of turning 
them in a lathe. 

In this regard, Mr. Starbuck states 
that he feels that the annealing is 
worth while because it lessens the 
chance of breakage. Furthermore, 
even if tires are ground the cost of 
wear on grinding wheels incident to 
treating the hard metal would add 





-In Locomotive Tire 
Crude petroleum torches are used in annealing tires preparatory _to truing up in a 


The fuel is atomized by compressed air and the tires heated to cherry redness 
only, after which they are allowed to cool in the air. 


It is not considered necessary 


to bury them in lime or sand, a process which greatly prolongs the cooling period; air 
cooling renders the added metal soft enough for machining. 
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materially to the expense of tire re- 
pairs. Inasmuch as the Sunday 
Creek company apparentiy goes to 
greater expense (which it is felt is 
fully justified from the standpoint of 
safety) in the process of repairing 
tires than do many other coal com- 
panies, it is significant that after 
three years’ experience officials of 
this firm believe that filling in worn 
places by electric welding is a paying 
proposition. 


Centrifugal Pump Wrecked by 
Omitting Valve from Line 
By F. F. MACWILLIAMS 


Power Department, Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, Cresson, Pa. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the result of neglecting to 
use proper care in installing a cen- 
trifugal mine pump. This machine 





Centrifugal Pump Is Wrecked by 
Running as a Turbine 
fiowing back to the pump and 


x aea are as a turbine ruined the motor 
and pump. <A check valve would have pre- 
vented this damage. 

is direct connected to an electric 
motor that normally operates at a 
speed of 1,750 r.p.m. When _ in- 
stalled it was connected to the line 
with only a hand-operated gate valve 
in the discharge pipe. Possibly this 
was done because a check valve was 
not at hand or as the result of care- 
lessness. A few weeks later the set 
was brought into the shop in the 
condition pictured. 

Power for the pump motor was in- 
terrupted while the machine was in 
operation. The discharge line is 
long and its end at a considerably 
higher elevation than that of the 
pump. Consequently, the instant the 
motor circuit was opened the water 
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began to flow back through the 
pump, operating it as a water tur- 
bine with no governor. Inasmuch as 
the head was comparatively high this 
machine soon attained a dangerous 
speed. The centrifugal force set up 
broke the armature bands of the 
motor allowing the coils to be thrown 
out of their slots until they wedged 
between the armature and_ field. 
This destroyed both the armature 
core and the field poles. By this 
wedging, the armature was brought 
to a sudden standstill with so great 
a shock that the coupling between 
motor and pump was sheared at the 
bolt holes, where the two halves 
were bolted together. The shaft of 
the pump also was damaged to such 
an extent that it broke upon being 
started with another motor. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that a check valve is a necessity in 
installations of this kind. Omitting 
it was hardly a paying investment. 


Coil-Winding Forms Made of 
Wood and Fiber 


Where a large mine or group of 
mines is fully electrified, possibly 
several hundred motors in addition 
to various generators and other elec- 
trical equipment must be kept in 
working condition. In order to do 
this the electrical repair shop must 
be prepared to wind a great variety 
of coils of many sizes and. shapes, 
some of which are almost certain to 
be peculiar. In some instances the 
number of coils to be wound will not 
warrant the outlay necessary for the 
purchase of regular cast-iron forms 
over which to shape the coils. 

To meet this condition the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., in its shops 
at Gary, W. Va., has built up wooden 
and fiber forms over which coils may 
be shaped almost as readily, rapidly, 
and accurately as over the regular 
cast-iron forms. 

In building up these forms soft 
wood planks are glued together and 
then carved to shape much as a pat- 
tern for making castings would be 
constructed. Suitable pins, grooves, 
curves, buttons and the like are pro- 
vided to facilitate forming the coils. 
These devices, for the most part are 
made up of hard fiber sawed, filed 
and bent to shape and given the 
proper contour and smoothness. 

Forms built up in this manner 
answer the purpose for which they 
are intended almost as well as those 
made of cast iron and are at the 
same time somewhat cheaper. The 
accompanying illustration shows 
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Wooden Coil Forms in Use 


These forms are built up of plank glued together and carved to shape. 


Grooves 


to receive the coil wire in the process of forming are made for the most part of fiber 


strips placed side by side and fastened in position. 


two of these specialforms. The girls 
who are so deftly wielding mallets 
and pliers are Miss Sadie Wood and 
Miss Pearl Bourne, champion coil 
winders of the Tug River valley. 


Cable When Tied in a Knot 
Does Better Work 


Many a mine locomotive motor- 
man’s helper knows what it means 
to get his fingers pinched between 
the cable and guide on a reel-type 
locomotive. 

So that the cable will always re- 
main taut when the motorman is 
using power through it, the reel 
motor exerts a torque tending to coil 
the cable. Frequently the contact 
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Buttons also are made of fiber. 


hook on the end of the cable is 
pulled tightly into the cable guide 
or is twisted out of alignment when 
the locomotive is standing under the 
place where the hook is attached to 
the trolley wire. 

To avoid these difficulties, at some 
mines, the workmen tie a knot in the 
cable, as shown in the illustration. 
A mining man usually calls this a 
dog’s knot. When the cable is drawn 
out the knot makes it easy for the 
cable to start to feed through the 
guide. As the cable is wound up 
the knot stops the end of the cable 
from coiling too far. 

Sometimes this krwot is made by 
wrapping tape on the cable. 
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With Knot in Cable Free End Can Be Readily 
Attached to Trolley Wire 


By actually tying a knot in the cable or wrapping tape 
at the proper place the end of the cable is made easy to 


handle. Too often, when the cable 


is 


not Knotted or 


wadded, the hook gets tangled in the guide and much 


time is lost in unfastening it. 
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Beet Coal Output Drops as Lake Season Opens— 
Anthracite Market Better 


The general sogginess of the bituminous coal market 
throughout the country is not disappointing. Nothing 
better is expected at this time of year by experienced 
coal operators. If contracts can be landed at fair fig- 
ures during April the month cannot be said to be 
unduly depressing. In Kentucky some contracting is 
in progress, especially now that the movement to lower 
Lake ports is under way. Union districts are not 
signing up much business however. 

Illinois and Indiana, handicapped both by non-union 
competition and new low freight rates to the great 
Northwest have shut down so much producing capacity 
that their situation is somewhat improved as to market 
glut. Much good strip coal is selling steadily. In that 
region, as everywhere, domestic sizes are backed up 
on the mines so that small coal here and there is a little 
short. This maintains screenings prices with some 
firmness. In Kentucky operating time in some fields 
is better than it was at this time last year. 

In the Northwest the docks have announced bitu- 
minous circulars setting early-season prices at the levels 
of last year. This indicates a feeling of some confi- 
dence on the part of lake shippers. Coal moved off the 
docks at the Head-of-the-Lakes during March in con- 
siderable volume leaving a comparatively small carry- 
over into the new coal year. As the new shipments 
start from the Erie ports for the Northwest the situa- 
tion does not look particularly bad for the dock 
operators. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports started off reasonably 
well. The first week’s activity showed a total of 139,331 
tons of cargo coal and 7,821 tons for fueling purposes 
dumped, according to reports of the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change. 

Ohio producers feel rather badly about the forth- 





coming Lake business because dock interests evidently 
expect to buy at lower prices than can be offered by 
Ohio. Domestic trade is over for the spring. This 
leaves the interest of Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleve- 
land largely centered on small coal. But screenings are 
in excessive supply. 

New England trade is as sluggish as it was last week. 
Too much good coal is available. An effort of several 
important smokeless shippers to keep down volume and 
get a fair price is upset by a few who are overkeen to 
move coal at any price. In the New York territory rail 
trade is overloaded. Tidewater market is in better con- 
dition than the line trade. 


Anthracite Trade Improves Steadily 


Anthracite men do not wear the blue glasses of the 
bituminous producers for interest in hard coal is 
awakening. Yard stocking is already starting. At New 
York demand for stove size coal is best. This gives 
the independent shipper a chance to get small premiums 
over the line company. In New York and Philadelphia 
demand for small sizes indicates the ‘‘burn-small-coal”’ 
campaign is having its effect. Smallest sizes for steam 
are weakening a little. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices on bituminous coal on 
April 13 had declined one point to 161 during the week 
though the corresponding price remained at $1.95. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for the week ended April 9 
totaled 372,374 net tons compared with 406,947 the 
week before. 

The country’s production of bituminous coal during 
the week ended April 4 was 7,412,000 tons as compared 
with 8,353,000 tons the preceding week. Anthracite 


production dropped from 1,640,000 tons to 1,482,000 
tons. 












































































































































































































22 
a Estimates of Production 
: (Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
18 1923-1924 1924-1925 
Mar. 21. 9,573,000 8,283,000 
£16 Mar. 28 (a). 9,122,000 8,353,000 
‘eS Apr. 4 (b). 7,041,000 7,412,000 
a Daily average. 1,280,000 1,324,000 
ZAK Coal yr. to date (c).. 142,666,000 132,974,000 
7 Daily av. to date.. 1,729,000 1,606,000 
a : ANTHRACITE 
2 ia LI Mar. 21 ee a. 1,804,000 1,513,000 
s Mar. 28...... 5942, 1,640,000 
=1.0 a il r] ‘Ape. 4b ne eee 1,548,000 1,482,000 
= Coal yr. to date (c).. 24,469,000 22,541,000 
08 aan AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF Bor 
a Lat : "eile Mea BR aaa 
O6t+~ ( FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) a stasis ie MNS Be BOON = 315781900 
TLL a (a) Revised since last report. (b) Subject to 
04 revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to equal- 
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ize number of days in the two years. 
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Contracts Are Slow in Midwest 


Although April 1 is considered the time when contracts 
are closed by industrial plants, the tendency has been this 
year to hold off as long as possible. The steam buyer 
has not made up his mind to contract. This is probably 
due to the fact that towards the end of last year’s contract 
season heavy shipments were made by the operator and the 
consumer is now reducing his storage pile. 

The prices are practically the same as last week. It 
seems that price is no inducement to the consumer to buy. 
If he is not in the market he will not buy at any price. 
From all appearances the New River people have already 
increased the price on their lump coal and are holding firm 
on a $3 price to the trade. As a rule this turn usually 
comes about April 10. This does not mean that they are 
overcrowded with orders, but it is simply their policy. 

Cheap Western Kentucky coal still, to a very great ex- 
tent, fixes the market conditions as far as Indiana coal is 
concerned. While screenings in the Indiana field were quite 
strong last week, the market has been weakening consider- 
ably this week, in fact, it is very hard to find large sized 
orders for fine coal. Throughout the Indiana field more 
operators have closed their mines on account of no orders, 
and the rest have only been working one or two days a 


week at the very most. 
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In the Eastern Kentucky field, no screenings are offered. 
Operators are unwilling to obligate themselves unless they 
have a sufficient number of orders for lump coal. The 
situation remains unchanged and most of the mines are 
still blocked with lump coal on account of lack of orders. 

In the Carterville field there is a little railroad coal leay- 
ing the shaft mines and a light movement of screenings 
that have been held back. Many mines have shut down 
indefinitely. A few are working one and two days a week 
with the usual exceptions. Strip mines are making a good 
showing. They are working almost continuously selling 
a dollar under the shaft mines and meeting Western Ken- 
tucky non-union competition. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson County fields some mines are 
working two days a week and others shut down with many 
“no bills” on track. In the Mt. Olive District, the only 
thing moving is steam and railroad tonnage. A little domes- 
tic coal is sold but not enough to be a factor. In the Stand- © 
ard field shutdowns continue almost daily. Coal is going at 
cost and below. Railroad tonnage is light. 

The local St. Louis situation is quiet. There is very little 
coal moving and it is in small quantities for domestic pur- 
poses and only of the cheaper grades. There is little wagon 
load steam. Carload steam is good, not because of any 
unusual demand, but because there is 4 lack of supply of 
screenings. Country steam is quiet. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Apr. 14, Mar. 30, Apr.6, Apr. 13, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925t 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.10 $3.10 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus,... 2.25 1,90) #1590 Ei75@ 2e200 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.20 1.20 1.25@ 1.40 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 92585. 92.85 27 5Ghs 00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.25 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.25 2/8599 2.85 es50@ecero 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 185: ser2000 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.80 1.50 1.50 1.50 

*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.20 4.35 4.35 4.20@ 4.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.59 42.30 2.25 Sez a0 ere sO 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2535 Ae Ve PA 1.90@ 2.35 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.65 2.65 2%.85@ 2.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... .... 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.75 1.25 1.70@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.30 1535 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 72:55 "2.10 > 25105 2200@ e225 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 1.55 1.50 1.509 2 785@-7360 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus,... 1.20 .95 .95 1.00@ 1.25 
Wi. Vac limpadenenec ens Cincinnati... 2.35 2.00 2.000 @ia2725 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.15@ 1.35 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
Hocking lamp...) Je ene Columbus)..: 2.45. 2.25 9 2.25)" 25 15@ 72-60 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.85@ 1.60 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 eae 1D fe 1.10@ 1.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2:35 2.259) 2.25 4.4-85@52./5 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 1.80 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.30 1.40 1.45 1.385@ 1.46 


Market Apr. 14, Mar. 30, Apr. 6, Apr 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 Tost 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago. .... 278362: 5 
Franklin, Il. mine run.... Chicago..... s. 35 za 33 » 35 3 2309. 40 
Franklin, Ill. secreenings.... Chicago..... 2515 12957 2510 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, ll. lump........ Chicago... .. 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2°50 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago... .. 2.10 1,95 52.10. 2. 00@. 2025 
Central, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago... .. 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run,.. Chicago..... 2.35 2.10 ~ 2.108 2 00@ 2295 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago... 1.95. 1.95 2.05 © 2)00@ 2:19 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago... . . 2.35 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.80. 1.70 1:70 5:7 %5@) 460 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2.85. -5g7a5 2a 2,507) 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.50 “4205. peas 2.25 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis he50 P75) a7 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2:35, 2 aeons 2.25 
Standard mine run,...... St. Louis 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.20 1.60 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Weat Ky. blockf......... Louisville....° 2.25 (1.85 | 1.85 se s75(q) meen 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.70 91535 0835 Ses 25s 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.60 1.25 1.95) ot 2s@iteen 
West Ky: blockf......... Chicago..... PAE 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1.30 > 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2160) 2,35 2.28 Ab Se 
Big Seam mine run.,..... Birmingham., 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
SUE. Kysblockta nesses Chicago..... 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..... 160° 91e35 Ve35 1.40@ 1.75 
SB. E. Ky: blocktycee.08 Louisville... . 2.60 20107 22510 gers 75@ 2.95 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.60 1235 Hs 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.25 1.05: 1.10, 1 00@iaes 
8. E. Ky. blockt......... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.10 1.75@ 2.95 
8. E. Ky. mine run.,..... Cincinnati... 1.25 1,30 (1.25) (1 1SGeaeee 
8. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00@ 1.25 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 2.85 2.85 2. 75@ 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City... 2.50.) (2575 ees PAT fe) 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. + Advances ove i 
shown in heavy type; declines in italics. ™ Previow ae 
t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 


but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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Market Freight April 14, 1924———_—__. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken ye25 aaweeer New: Vork... soe $2344, | £7 3eRees eee $8. 00@$8.65 8.00@$8.50 ........ 
Brolseni, (3505. Meee Philadelphia... 2.39 8: 35048'65 8.30 B05 eee sarge ; at: ee crs 8.04 
Osi ch toe iste ew York......... . d $8. .25@ 8. $8. 25@$8. 50 8.25@ 8.50 8. 25@$8. 50 ( 

Pri High fot Slate Philade]phia........ 2.39 8.25@ 9.40 8.60@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 + 50a 8 66 Her He 
ee ae Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.59@ 7.81 7.65@ 7.72 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8. 
Stover shor eee New York......... 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.90 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.90 
Stovess) |. eee Philadelphia....... 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.85 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 
Stovescise ia eee Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 8.03 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ 8.00 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ 8.00 
Chestnut?) 0. cenee New York......... 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 eT 850 
Chestnut........... Philadelphia... ..... 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 
Chestnut........... Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.81@ 7.94 7.72@ 7.95 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 
Pont Whe oe New York......... D2 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.00 5000 5.50 
Peale a. ties Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.25@ 6.50 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 
Peat See 0 hee ee Chicago*.......... 4.79 5.13@ 5.36 5.36@ 5.55 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... O22 2.25@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.50 2. 50@ 300 
Buckwheat No I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.75@ 3.00 3.00 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 V255aa 
Riog eumketees aac New York......... D2 1.85@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 200 
Rice pec eee Philadglphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2325 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2°00 
Rarleysacn.Gonacen New York......... a2 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Barlayiic tee ceehee Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1450 1.50 
Birdseye............ New? x orkig eee 2322" we | Rae eoetiens 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.0.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; deelines in italics, 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 





—— 19 25 ——_,, 1924 

April13 April6é March 30 April 14 
IER Kt a tetas fects yk tea, a. 070..8. 161 162 161 172 
Weighted averaged price $1.95 $1.96 $1.95 $2.08 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 99 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geolcgical Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





Kentucky Feels Better 


Production in Kentucky continues somewhat better than 
It was last season, and while a great many mines are barely 
running, there are more mines operating a day or two a 
week this year than was the case last season. A good deal 
of good business is in sight. It is reported that one of the 
largest concerns at Cincinnati, has a deal on for leasing 
a couple of additional mines in the Harlan field, and re- 
ported that the Elkhorn and Hazard operators have been 
securing some Lake orders. 

Better feeling is reported in the Elkhorn and Hazard 
fields. It is claimed that the Consolidation Coal Co., South 
East Coal Co., Elkhorn Coal Corporation, and a few others 
have some good business in hand, and are planning steady 
operations over a period of months. The Elkhorn Coal Cor- 
poration is reported to have a year’s contract for eighteen 
cars of coal daily from its Potter’s Fork mines to the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., and considerable lake tonnage 
booked for its Fleming and Hemphill operations. Mines in 
several sections of Eastern and Western Kentucky are 
reported to have signed up contracts with the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

Other sections of the state are not reporting much busi- 
ness in hand, although some contracts are being signed. 
Western Kentucky strip mines, favored with low produc- 
tion cost, are keeping fairly busy. 

Right now prepared coals, including block, lump and egg, 
are $1.75@$2 in all state fields, with some houses quoting 
as high as $2.25. Nut is $1.50@$1.75; mine run, $1.25@ 
$1.50 and screenings, $1.25@$1.30 in Western Kentucky 
and $1@$1.25 in Eastern Kentucky. 
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Northwest Prices Same as in 1924 


Ice still crowds the lake at Duluth and it is not expected 
that navigation will open before April 25. March ship- 
ments from the docks were above average, with 16,388 cars 
shipped, as against 17,666 in February and 13,619 in March 
of last year. This indicates that there will be very little 
coal left here at the opening of navigation. Official figures 
of stocks on docks at the beginning of April will be given 
out in a few days. 

Demand is dead this week, with the only activity coming 
from the Twin Cities sector, where some anthracite as well 
as bituminous has been shipped. The Iron ranges are 
quiescent because of the announced 50-cent cut in iron ore 
prices. ‘The independents without furnace connections are 
shutting up tighter every day. 

April prices at Duluth docks do not vary materially on 
bituminous coals from the levels at which the season of 
1924 opened. The list is: Kentucky, screened lump, $6.25; 
stove, $6; dock run, $5.75; screenings, $4.25. 

Youghiogheny gas, screened lump, $5.75; gas, stove, $5.50; 
dock run, $5.25; screenings, $4; steam, screened lump, $5.50; 
stove, $5.25; dock run, $5; screenings, $4. 

Hocking, screened lump, $5.25; stove, $5; dock run, $4.75; 
screenings, $4. 

Splint, screened lump, $5.50; stove, $5.25; dock run, $5; 
screenings, $4. 

Pocahontas, lump, egg, stove, $8; mine run, $5.50; screen- 
ings, $4.50. 

At Milwaukee the market shows no change from a week 
ago. Docks are getting ready for cargo coal due within a 
few days. The weather is mild, and the domestic demand 
slow, but the industries of course are taking their normal 
share. Prices of bituminous coal remain unchanged, but a 
slight cut in the price of coke is expected, to meet last 
week’s cut in anthracite. 

During the month of March, Milwaukee received 106,033 
tons of coal—28,176 tons of anthracite and 77,857 tons of 
bituminous coal. The carferries brought in 24,728 tons of 
anthracite and 32,821 tons of bituminous coal—a total of 
57,549. The all-rail lines brought in 3,448 tons of anthra- 
cite and 45,036 tons of bituminous coal—a total of 48,484 
tons. 


Little Doing in the West 


Only screenings are moving in the Southwest, and mine 
run is being crushed to augment the supply. Few mines 
are open in Kansas, and these are being operated less than 
half time. There is no production in-the McAlester, Okla., 
field, and little in the Henryetta. In Arkansas, little coal 
is being produced, and that little consists principally of 
screenings and crushed mine run sold on contract. 

Demand for Colorado domestic lump coal is continuing to 
drop. The warm weather is entirely responsible for the 
slump and as a result of this mines are working approxi- 
mately half time. Some of the smaller mines are closing 
down. The demand is fairly good for industrial coal. Even 
the reduced prices on the storage coal, which went into 
effect on March 20, have not stimulated the demand at all. 

In Utah the coal business continues quiet outside of a 
little flurry in the domestic market, the result of a cold 
snap. The mine-owned yards of Salt Lake City—handling 
approximately 75 per cent of the retail tonnage consumed 
in the city—are storing lump coal in an effort to help the 
mines to produce enough slack and intermediate size to 
supply the demand; and yet the mines are working only 
around two days a week. Lower storage prices are ex- 
pected around May 1. This industrial demand for coal is 
still largely confined to the metal and smelting industries 
and the railroads. 


Buyers’ Market at Cincinnati 


A somewhat better inquiry is noted on the Cincinnati 
market although it is still a buyers market through and 
through with sufficient coal moving to take care of all 
orders. Prices generally on the high volatile show little 
change from the range of last week. There still is the 
disposition of the sellers of good coal to ask a top price 
but price cutters are numerous. Only one of the sizings 
was in any wise stable—screenings showed even a little 
improvement in price due to the scant production of pre- 
pared. Even the strike talk from northern West Virginia 
failed to raise more than a flutter. 
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Smokeless producers and sales agents are splitting the 
distinction between the lump and the egg in order to force 
sales. This is the first time this differentiation has been 
made in months and while the lump holds at $2.75 there 
have been some instances of the sale of the egg at around 
$2.50. There is also a spread of 25 cents on the nut that 
was not noticeable a week ago. The range now is $2@$2.25. 
Last week $2.25 was the ruling price. Both the run of 
mine and the screenings remain fairly firm. 

River business has been doing well. Each day tows move 
to Cincinnati and on to Louisville. The river stage remains 
at a good depth. Retail business still is running far behind 
the tonnage of last year. The deadly effect of price cutting 
in mid-winter is now obvious. 


Columbus on Firmer Base Now 


At Columbus the coal trade is sluggish, this applying 
equally to domestic, steam and lake tonnage. The bottom 
seems to have been reached, however, and the market is 
not oversupplied to any great extent. 

Domestic demand has fallen to an extreme low point, 
owing largely to warmer weather. Dealers are not buying 
to any extent, many believing that the summer stocking 
season will not start as soon as usual, due largely to credits 
being bad. Retailers are trying to clear out surplus stocks 
by cutting prices and retail quotations are quite irregular. 
Smokeless grades are quoted $7.25@$8; splints, $6.25@$7, 
and Hocking as low as $5 delivered. 

Lake trade is not showing much activity. Some bottoms 
have been loaded, but the movement so far is not large. 
As far as contracting for lake tonnage is concerned there 
is not much activity. Inquiries show that lake shippers 
expect to buy at very low prices. Ohio producers will not 
share to any extent in the lake movement this season, owing 
to high production costs. 

The steam trade is dull and featureless with the contract- 
ing season not yet started. While a large majority of 
steam contracts expired April 1, not many have been re- 
newed, as purchasing agents are content to rely on the open 
market. Utilities and railroads are the larger consumers 
of steam tonnage in this territory. Contract inquiries show 
that much lower prices than last season will prevail. 

The new coal year finds eastern Ohio mining operations 
still further depressed, with expiring contracts not renewed 
and demand in general at alow ebb. During the.week ended 
April 4 this district produced 200,000 tons or about 34 per 
cent of its potential 584,000 tons capacity for a five-day 
week. This output was 51,000 tons under the preceding 
week and 5,000 tons under the corresponding week a year 
ago. It will be noted that the daily average output for the 
five days is a little better than 40,000 tons per day, as 
compared with an average of around 42,000 tons during the 
previous week when the mines worked six days. More 
mines have closed. 

That the industry is hard hit is evidenced by the fact that 
certain operating groups of union mines have been making 
vigorous efforts to bring about a joint conference with the 
United Mine Workers Union for the purpose of modifying 
the existing wage scale. 

There is practically no activity in the Cleveland domestic 
trade in view of the extreme mild weather, and the further 
fact that this has enabled many domestic coal users to 
revert to gas for fuel. 

In the steam trade, industrial consumption also continues 
at a minimum with coal needs not developing into inquiries 
because nobody has to inquire. Operators are keenly comb- 
ing the trade for orders. Spot prices remain practically 
unchanged except that screenings are 5c. per ton less than 
the price a week ago. 
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Pittsburgh District Produces Little 


Operations in the Pittsburgh district have become very 
light, possibly not more than 15 per cent of full capacity. 
Part of the decrease is due to the expiration of contracts 
for the old coal year, without renewals, part to decreased 
open market demand and part to indifference of operators 
who close mines rather than give coal away. Hardly enough 
business is being done to make prices, but so far as can 
be seen there is no change in lump or mine-run. Slack 
tends upward slightly. 

Nobody was surprised at the refusal of President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers to discuss wage reduction with 
Pennsylvania and Ohio operators. There are vague rumors 
that some operators, especially the Pittsburgk Coal Co., 
will attempt to operate some mines non-union. 

The opinion in Pittsburgh circles is that the United Mine 
Workers’ strike in West Virginia has accomplished little. 
Except in case of distinctly new developments, all likelihood 
of the trouble spreading north into the Connellsville region 
is regarded as past. 

The general tone of industrial affairs has improved. In- 
stead of steel mill operations decreasing slightly in March, 
as was being estimated by the authorities at the time, the 
official report shows steel production at rate 3.2 per cent 
higher in March than in February. 

Demand at Buffalo is dull all along the line and producers 
continue to oversupply the market. If the steel trade picks 
up, as is prophesied, general business and coal demand will 
improve with it. So far as Buffalo is concerned there are 
now 14 of the 22 smelting furnaces running, just as there 
were a month ago. Prices remain dull. 


New England Market Is Weak 


In New England there are no indications of firmness in 
any direction. Buyers are lukewarm, and the range of 
prices is not encouraging. While certain of the smokeless 
interests are still trying to restrict output there are others 
who are more concerned with moving coal. Agencies repre- 
senting the latter continue hoping that curtailment on the 
part of others will restore a more favorable net price. 
Meanwhile there are accumulations at Hampton Roads that 
effectually prevent the average price rising. 

On No. 1 Navy acceptable grades the spot market hovers 
around $4.20@$4.35, with a very few shippers holding for 
$4.50. Sales at anything like the latter figure, however, are 
practically nil; there is no volume to such tonnage, and for 
the most part it is confined to special requirements.. Most 
current dumpings at both Newport News and Norfolk are 
deliveries on contract, and it can hardly be said that today’s 
quotations represent much coal actually changing hands. 

The situation at the various re-handling points is much 
the same as at the Virginia terminals. Factors with facil- 
ities of their own are carrying large stocks. Current sales 
are scattering and for only small amounts. On cars Boston, 
good coals are an easy purchase at $4.50, with an occasional 
“bargain” at $4.35@$4.40. 

All-rail coal from central Pennsylvania shows no change. 
The relatively few mines that are being operated more than 
30 per cent are making no gains; the effort is simply to 
hold connections that have persisted over periods of years. 


New Year Starts Slow in New York 


Demand for soft coal at New York continues slow and 
prices show practically no change from last week. The 
almost complete failure of the efforts to tie up the West 
Virginia mines last week is somewhat of a disappointment 
to Pennsylvania operators and salesmen* who had hoped 
to secure a larger distribution of their coals. Some extra 
business was obtained but it was not heavy. 

The start of the new coal year was not auspicious in the 
New York metropolitan area. Consumers will not buy 
above actual requirements and do not appear to show any 
interest in the market. Operators are inquiring after rail- 
road and other large business. City departments are pre- 
paring to contract. 

The tidewater market is in better shape than the line 
trade. Shipments are heavy considering conditions but 
sellers are unable to move the tonnage without further 
sacrifices in prices. | 

The bituminous market is extremely quiet at Philadelphia. 
The consumer seems to buy just when he needs to, and 
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gets quick delivery. Dealer competition was never more 
active. Prices are at rock bottom. 

There is a lull in contracting so operators are making 
some tempting contract offers to big public service 
corporations and other heavy consumers. Failing to get a 
contract the seller often makes particularly attractive offers 
of large tonnages for immediate acceptance. 

Railroad fuel is moving in fair volume, and a good deal 
of tonnage has been closed for the year. The roads, how- 
ever, are inclined to use up much of their stock accumula- 
tions and have not reached the replacement point. 

. Local industry is picking up, this seems to be the one 
favorable sign there is for the coal man. He feels that 
at least there will be no further falling off in sales for 
some weeks. However, to keep operating is an extremely 
serious problem for all operators and is going to be all sum- 
mer long. Tide shipments are at a standstill, and there is 
little bunkering. 

The soft coal trade at Baltimore remains little disturbed 
in the face of the strike in northern West Virginia and the 
threatened tie-up of harbor activities. Coal continues in 
easy supply at this point, with a very poor demand, and 
general price quotations to the trade are practically the 
same as before the inception of the West Virginia strike. 
There has been a cessation of export movement since 
April 1. 


Alabama Makes Some Contracts 


At Birmingham the beginning of the new year brought 
little change or relief in the domestic market. While it is 
true a number of contracts were made and some are still 
being made, the pressing need at present is disposition of 
current production of lump and other domestic sizes. There 
is no spot demand and dealers are taking very little coal on 
contracts. 

Steam demand has been declining in volume gradually for 
several weeks and spot inquiry and movement is now lighter 
than it has been before for six or eight weeks. There is 
some contracting, but this feature of the market is not what 
it should be at this season. The New Orleans Sewer and 
Water Board is asking bids on 10,000 tons of washed Ala- 
bama coal, with a view to changing over from oil. Seaboard 
Air Line bids are in the hands of officials for award of 
contract for the next year, and the Frisco System is to place 
its requirements soon. A local comnanv is exnorting several 
thousand tons of coal to Cuba this week through Pensacola. 
Bunker demand at gulf ports is reported off. 

There has been no change in quotable mine prices on 
domestic and commercial coal in the past week. 


Anthracite Market Gains Strength 


Anthracite is moving freer at New York. The market 
is Showing more strength and it is expected better business 
will continue throughout the summer. 

Demand for all sizes is good but stove coal seems to head 
the list of sizes wanted. This is to the advantage of inde- 
pendent operators who are able at times to get slight pre- 
miums over line-company prices for that size although 
$8.75 is the average maximum figure obtained. Both egg 
and chestnut are moving easily. Smaller coals are in fair 
demand. The call for pea is heavier than generally in this 
market at this season. 

Retail dealers find a tendency among consumers to order 
one ton of chestnut for test purposes, many believing they 
will be able to use this size with as good results as stove 
coal, 
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Philadelphia feels a better movement of coal, but there 
is room for improvement. Dealers are beginning to order 
more freely as they start their campaign to induce the 
consumer to put in coal. But buying is slow. The talk of 
abies trouble five months hence seems to have little effect 
as yet. 

The new sizes are moving in and the comments are 
various. Most retail men seem satisfied, yet the consumers 
not being so fully informed are somewhat chary about plac- 
ing their orders, and when they do, they frequently ask 
for the old sizing, which most of them are still able to get. 

One result of the new sizes seems to be that most shippers 
have a surplus of nut coal, and are at some pains to move it. 
However it has not reached the point where they have to 
shade prices. Pea on the other hand is fairly well moved, 
for the reason that there is less of it. Stove can be had 
without much trouble. The fact that most dealers have a 
big stock from last month eases the situation for the time 
being. Egg moves into summer storage in fair volume. 

In the steam sizes, buckwheat loses ground and the larger 
producers are putting some in storage, with the independents 
shading quotations. Rice is in fair demand, while barley 
continues to find a market without much difficulty. 

Some Baltimore hard-coal merchants report a fair sea- 
sonal call from customers anxious to take advantage of the 
recent cut in retail prices. This spurt in spring business 
probably will be followed by a more or less flat period in 
June and July, unless the public becomes convinced that 
there will be a hard coal strike in September and begins to 
get under cover. Dealers report for the most part a good 
supply of sizes. 

Anthracite demand at Buffalo is weak. People are buying 
even less than they did last season in many cases so that 
they can use natural gas, which has not run short all winter. 
All that can be done to meet this and other competition is 
to induce consumers to burn small sizes of anthracite. 

Reports from the independent producers agree that they 
have a slow season ahead of them. Anthracite is coming 
in for lake shipment faster than it is sold. From Canada 
also comes the report that the demand is light and is bound 
to remain so for the period of warm weather. 

The anthracite lake shippers have so far loaded about 40 
steamers and will continue till navigation opens, when a 
lull is looked for, as the first fleet is likely to be large 
enough to monopolize the unloading docks awhile. The 
amount already afloat is more than 300,000 tons. 


Connellsville Coke Output Drops 


The coke market at Connellsville shows few changes. 
There has been practically no demand for spot furnace coke 
except in small lots, for non-metallurgical purposes. Con- 
tract shipments to furnaces are adequate, generally on con- 
tracts for the whole quarter with a few short term arrange- 
ments. 

The spot furnace coke market is soft at $3.25. On con- 
Spot foundry coke 
has continued in poor demand at $4@$4.50. There have 
been negotiations on byproduct coal for short periods or 
for the remainder of the quarter. It is well settled that 
prices are going to be under $1.75. 

With ovens going out there is a plentiful supply of labor. 
Fear of the West Virginia troubles extending northward 
into the Connellsville region has died out. 

The Courier reports coke production in the Connellsville 
and lower Connellsville region in the week ended April 4 
at 99,000 tons by the furnace ovens, a decrease of 8,000 
tons, and 71,660 tons by the merchant ovens, a decrease of 
6,330 tons, making a total of 170,660 tons, a decrease of 
14,330 tons. The decrease overcame the preceding week’s 
increase and made the combined production the lowest for 
months. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


—Cars Loaded— 
All Cars Coal Cars 
931,395 140,889 
909,363 139,363 
907,389 154,649 


Waakiended March i2d, Hoc a ena on tet ee de ee ee 
Previ0Us/W6GK fhe cc hacen ene 


Week ended March 29, 1924..... 


Surplus Cars— -—Car Shortage—~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
344,959 185,724 
320,565 168,963 
248,301 


March 3 (7192 D:F nae oon 
Wrarctt 22, 1925 %e. ee eee eect ; 
March-3.15 1924 6 aoe CL eats Ley 


135,976 364 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Shutdown of British Mines Unabated 
In Apathetic Market 


Shipments from the Welsh ports has 
been slightly heavier during the last 
week, but these do not represent an 
expansion of business, but efforts to 
overtake arrears in contract deliveries 
before the Easter holidays. Stocks of 
coal at nearly all the collieries are still 
very heavy and great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in effecting clearances. 

The recording of pit shutdowns is 
becoming monotonous and at several 
collieries notices have been given which 
will throw about 4,000 men out of work. 
In several cases the operators have in- 
vited suggestions from the men as to 
how the pits may be carried on, but 
these suggestions are seldom forthcom- 
ing, as the Welsh Miners’ Federation 
does not look with favor on any ar- 
rangement outside of the national wages 
agreement. Loss of trade in exports 
alone from the Welsh pits in January 
and February totaled 1,250,000 tons as 


compared with the same months of 
1914. 

Several appreciable contracts have 
been renewed, notably that with the 
Great Southern Ry. of Ireland for 120,- 
000 tons of Monmouthshire locomotive 
coals for delivery over six months. The 
lowest tenders for the Egyptian State 
Ry.’s requirement of 150,000 metric 
tons are 34s. 4d. and 34s. 6d. c.i-f. 
Alexandria, but the contract has not 
yet been placed. The Newfoundland 
Government is inquiring for 60,000 tons. 

The Newcastle market is stagnant. 
There are several inquiries circulating 
for lots up to 20,000 tons, but many 
orders are being lost to Germany. 

Coal output by British collieries in 
the week ended March 28, a cable to 
Coal Age states, totaled 5,262,000 tons 
according to official reports. This com- 
pares with 5,258,000 tons produced in 
the previous week. 





Demand for All Grades Sags 
In French Market 


In the French coal market industrial 
grades are extremely quiet. In order 
to meet competition the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais collieries have been compelled 
to make rebates in points situated at 
the extreme limit of their selling zone 
and to offer other inducements to en- 
courage the sale of inferior qualities. 

Summer prices to retail merchants 
were agreed upon by Belgian and 
French producers of sized products on 
March 23. All French prices show an 
increase of 0.20 fr. per ton, because of 
the “double décime” tax. 

Transport tariffs have been modified 
once more as from March 16th. Addi- 
tional expenses, which were at a set 
price, regardless of distance, are now 
proportionate to distance. To compen- 
sate the loss caused by this, the kilo- 
metric tariffs are slightly raised; for 
































about 0.90 fr. per ton; from Belgian 
frontier to Paris, 1 fr. per ton, and 
from the Moselle to Paris, 1.20 fr. per 
ton. 

Between March 1 and 14 the Office des 
Houilléres Sinistrées received .the fol- 
lowing quantities of indemnity fuels 
from the Ruhr: Coal, 109,600 tons; 
coke, 182,100 tons; lignite briquets, 
11,900 tons, a total of 303,600 tons. 
During the first twenty-five days of 
March the O.R.C.A. received from the 
Ruhr 296,310 tons of coke, an average 
of more than 11,400 tons per day. 


Supply Low at Hampton Roads; 
Prices Slightly Firmer 


Coal business at Hampton Roads 
last week showed little if any improve- 
ment. Supplies at the piers had 
reached the lowest level in twelve 
months because operators were not 
shipping coal in the face of both slug- 







































instance, from the Pas-de-Calais to gish demand and low prices. Dwindling 
Paris transport expenses are raised supplies, however, caused prices to 
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strengthen somewhat, though no 
further favorable reaction took place. 

Foreign business was at the lowest 
ebb of the year, and inquiries were on 
the wane. At one time during the 
week the Lamberts Point piers had four 
vessels awaiting bunkering and cargo, 
but could not serve them because of 
insufficient coal on hand. 


Destination of Fuel Exports from 
United States in February 
(In Gress Tons) 


1924 1925 
Anthracite... 3; fi)... ne eee 307,897 288,971 
Bituminous... .. J. 21. see 1,276,476 820,407 
Exported to: 
Hrancé. 2o.)). |. 60 Se eee 58,928 7,942 
Italy:......c do ote ee 58,407 51,726 
Other Europe... 2 eee 23,98 6,960 
Canada... Sh Seep 944.016 587,205 
Panama... 5.25 eee 12,0 6,365 
Mexico: 2:3 cae 6,825 491 
Br. West: Indies. ee 21,260 8,103 
Cuba). ..5.).1 2 Soe ee 38,288 39,455 
Other West Indies.......... 15,301 37,289 
Argentina; ......2 aoe 23,700 6,547 
Bragil, 4/54 0) jena 38,568 5,913 
Chile.\....). 933 9,142 87 
Egypt. «04.120 epee 7,220 5,126 
French Africa «120.5 senate 8,071 7,029 
Other countries. 1g ae eee 10,739 4,169 
Cokes. ois ciculs., hac ae 53,752 61,130 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 11, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For New Brunswick: Tons 

Amer. Schr. James E. Newsom, for St. Stephen 813 
For Peru: 

Peru Str. Amazonas, for Callao............ 2,327 
For Canada: 

Br. Str. Rose Castle, for Halifax........... 10,858 
For Cuba: 

Nor Str. Dampen, for Havana.......-..... 3,805 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 
Nor. SS. Askeladdan, for Havana... —— 
For italy: 
It. SS. Liberta, for Civitavecchia.... 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. &]W. Piers,"Lamberts Pt.: Aprilf2 April 9 


Cars on hand';:..242 . see. epee 776 218 
Tons on hand..;.... uae eee 12,522 


Tons dumped for week.......... 140,546 118,816 
Tonnage waiting. 92.) so. 5,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand )...85 4400 eee 951 751 
‘Tons| on hand: s27a0a0. eee 67,600 51,400 
Tons dumped for week.......... 103,818 87,363 
Tonnage waiting--47.. eae 6,53 12,700 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Gars on hand... s..6- aeeee 2,252 1,900 
Tons'on hand. .:.<.t0chee eee 111,215 92,685 
Tons dumped for week.......... 118,983 126,305 
Tonnage waiting. .+.0)eaee cee 12,950 5,400 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


April 4 April 11+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4.85 — 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
‘Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads, 4.15 4.20 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.00 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 390 3.90 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $4.95@$5.10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.10 
Pools 5-6 7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: April 4 April IIT 
Admiralty, large..... 26s.@ 27s. 258.9d. 
Steam smalls........ 16s.6d. 16s. 6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams......... 168.9d.@17s. 18s.@18s 6d. 
Best gasinosc tein ae 17s.9d. 17s.9a, 
Best Bunkers....... 18s.@ 18s.6d. 18s. 


Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics, 
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ALABAMA 


J. W. Porter has been elected vice- 
president of the Hammond Iron Co., 
general sales agency for pig iron, pipe, 
coal and coke. Mr. Porter will have 
charge of iron, coal and coke sales, in 
which he has had a wide and successful 
experience, occupying a similar posi- 
tion with the Alabama Co., which re- 
cently was purchased by Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. 


A contract has been awarded for 
about a mile of spur track to connect 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R., with 
the Fleetwood operations of the Alco 
Coal Co. at Cottondale, and it is under- 
stood that the company contemplates 
further developments and an increase in 
production. 


It is reported that the Pratt Fuel 
Corporation contemplates the sinking 
of a new slope and other extensive im- 
provements at Bankhead, on the prop- 
erties of the Bankhead Coal Co. 
Negotiations for the purchase of these 
properties have been under way for 
some time, but definite announcement 
of closing of the deal has not been 
made. 

A party of leading German indus- 
trialists, who are making a tour of the 
principal steel-making and mining sec- 
tions of the United States, visited 
Alabama, April 8-9. Besides inspecting 
local steel plants and blast furnaces, 
they visited a number of the coal and 
ore-mining operations. Included in the 
party were A. Hasebrink and E. W. 
Schreiber, of Duisburg; L. I. P. Haack, 
H. Rickman and H. Niggermann, of 
Essen, and Robert Brenner, of Essen- 
Ruhr. All of the party were officials 
of industrial plants in the Essen-Ruhr 
district. From here the party will visit 
St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo and other 
points in the central west. 





COLORADO 


The Pikes Peak Consolidated Fuel Co. 
of Colorado Springs petitioned the In- 
dustrial Commission to revise its miners’ 
wages to the 1917 scale. Thus the 
company follows the course of various 
other coal operators in the state. This 
is the first lignite mine to make appli- 
cation for reduction in wages. The 
other large lignite operators have taken 
no action yet. 





ILLINOIS 


The United Electric Coal Co. is mak- 
ing plans to carry on mining operations 
around Canton on a larger scale, con- 
trary to the expectations of many com- 
panies in Illinois. The company has 
added its fourth shovel and is able to 
operate at less than is possible for other 


large mines operating through the 


shaft and slope bank method. 


Taylorville mines are conspicuous ex- 
ceptions when shutdowns elsewhere are 
the usual thing. The Springfield Dis- 
trict Coal Co. No. 58 mine has lost only 
three days in seven months, while Mine 
No. 7 has been working an average of 
five days a week. Mine No. 9, which 
reopened a few months ago, has been 
working an average of five days a week. 
Mine No. 8, at Tovey, near Taylorville, 
also worked up to two months ago, but 
it had to close down because of too 
many screenings. Miners are coming 
into Taylorville from Springfield and 
Carlinville, and many from other states. 


Kentucky mines have made a vast 
change in the tonnage of coal handled 
by the Chicago & Alton R.R. This road 
formerly was one of the active coal car- 
riers of the state, and still handles 
much coal, but March business shows 
that 1,000 fewer coal cars were handled 
than in March of 1924. The Alton does 
not obtain any of the Kentucky busi- 


ness, having only the mines of central. 


Illinois to rely upon, many of which are 
working only part time. 


Seventy-nine mines reporting to the 
Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Fifth and Ninth Districts show a de- 
crease for the week ending March 28, 
1925 of 47,749 tons as compared with 
the production of the same mines for 
the week ending March 29, 1924. The 
net loss in production of these 79 mines 
for the 12 weeks this year as compared 
with the same period of 1924 is 722,631 
tons. But one week, March 7, has 
shown an increase by comparison. The 
gain that week was 76,006 tons. 


Chicago papers April 4 carried the 
story that Charles M. Moderwell, presi- 
dent of C. M. Moderwell & Co., has 
been appointed receiver of the Freeman 
Coal Mining Co. of Freeman, Franklin 
County, southern Illinois. This mine is 
the object of litigation between Fred A. 
Burton, of the Burton Coal Co., and 
J. W. McElwain, of the McElwain-Hoy 
Coal Co. Inquiries as to whether or not 
Moderwell & Co. will operate the mine 
and sell the coal were met with the 
statement that no definite plans had 
been made. 


Mine No. 1 of the Spring Valley Coal 
Co., Spring Valley, opened in 1884, will 
be officially sealed by the end of April. 
The equipment is being transferred to 
the company’s No. 3 mine, and the 
miners also will be put to work in the 
latter mine. For many years Old No. 1 
provided work for 600 men _ and 
flourished until competitive coal came 
from Kentucky, West Virginia and In- 
diana. Large savings can be made by 
the operation of Mine No. 3, instead of 


No. 1 as the former is equipped better 
and roof and haulage conditions are 
superior. The company owns 30,000 
acres of unmined coal rights in Bureau, 
Putnam and LaSalle counties, Illinois. 


Steel workers from a Pennsylvania 
construction concern are enlarging and 
re-equipping the tipple at Zeigler No. 2 
mine. The mine was sunk only about 
six years ago but with business growth 
and adoption of new and more modern 
machinery, the company decided to 
make several changes in the plant. The 
mine will probably resume operations 
about May 15. 


The Murphysboro Mining Co. has 
taken options on a large tract of land 
near Sato, a small village 18 miies 
southwest of Duquoin, according to an- 
nouncements made by H. A. Doerr, 
president of the company. Many years 
ago the vein at Sato was mined but 
because of the bad top and the shallow- 
ness of the vein, the cost was too great 
for shaft mining, and operations were 
eventually discontinued. It is planned 
to strip the tract now. 


Freeman Thompson, recently elected 
president of the Springfield sub-district, 
United Mine Workers, has been de- 
posed from office by the executive com- 
mittee of the state, and John A. 
Walker, who ran against him for presi- 
dent of the local union, has been ap- 
pointed in his place. It is asserted that 
Thompson was deposed on account of 
irregularities connected with the elec- 
tion. Practically all the operators in 
the district are pleased over this action 
by the state executive committee and 
the more conservative group of the 
miners also are satisfied, as Thompson 
has always been considered a leader of 
the radical element in the union. 


The miners at the Lumaghi mine, at 
Collinsville, are on strike. It is under- 
stood that the company, being insistent 
on the loading of clean coal, had dis- 
charged several men on account of load- 
ing impurities. The men retaliated by 
going down and loading but one box, 
which cut down the tonnage of the mine 
practically the same as a strike. This 
continued for one or two days. Orders 
were given to discharge any man, under 
the contract, who was caught idling 
while an empty car was in his room 
awaiting loading. Several men were 
sent out and discharged. The strike 
followed. A wire was sent April 8 to 
the men by President Frank Farring- 
ton ordering them back to work im- 
mediately and informing them that 
their case will not be taken up until 
they are at work. 

The idle men at local 705, of O’Fallon, 
of which Tom Gemmel is president, re- 
cently again sent out letters for a con- 
vention. They want a special sub- 
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district convention and are trying to 
interest all locals in the sub-district to 
urge the calling of one. So far they 
have had little luck. Their letters are 
being ignored where men are working. 
These idle men are talking of forcing a 
strike so that none may work until! the 
market catches up, and they think all 
will benefit. A good many of the idle 
men seem to agree in this, but the more 
level headed, particularly those work- 
ing part time, don’t want a strike now. 


The mine of the Lovington Coal Co., 
Lovington, will be reopened Aug. 1. It 
has been closed for several months on 
account of the condition of the coal 
market and heavy competition. It em- 
ploys ordinarily about 175 men. 





INDIANA 


Fire which started April 4 practi- 
cally destroyed the mine buildings of 
the Epworth Coal Co., about a mile 
west of Newburg. The tipple and all 
the rest of the buildings were des- 
troyed except the office, which was 
slightly damaged. The mine is operated 
by Raleigh Humphreys. This is the 
second fire within two weeks, a stable 
on the mine property having burned 
several days previously. 


American Mine No. 1, at Bicknell, is 
expected to hoist all summer. It is 
planned to run 16,000 to 20,000 tons a 
week. 


The purchase of 11,000 tons of non- 
union West Virginia coal by the State 
of Indiana will be protested by the 
United Mine Workers. The protest will 
be directed to Governor Jackson. The 
coal was bought for the southeastern 
hospital for insane. The decision to 
protest the matter was said to have 
been reached at a conference between 
representatives of wholesale coal deai- 
ers and mine operators with John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. 


Checks amounting to $182,825 have 
been mailed by the State Industrial 
Board to dependents of forty-eight 
miners killed in the recent explosion at 
the mine of the City Coal Mining Co. 
at Sullivan. The awards were granted 
under the workmen’s compensation law. 


Fifty-one miners were killed in the 
blast, but only forty-eight had depend- 
ents. More than forty total dependents 
received $4,060. Partial dependents re- 
ceived lesser amounts. Hearing of the 
cases was begun March 23 by Dixon H. 
Bynum, chairman, and Eph P. Daily, 
member of the Industrial Board. The 
work was completed in record time. 


IOWA 


The Hocking Coal Co. mine No. 5, 
at Hocking suspended for an indefinite 
period April 1. 





KANSAS 


Representatives of operators and 
miners met at Pittsburg April 5 with 
James Sherwood, state mine inspector, 
and John Hynal, of the federal Bureau 
of Mines, to make plans for a first-aid 
and mine-rescue meet to be held in 
June. The selection of a definite place 
and time was entrusted to a committee, 
limited in its choice to Pittsburg and 
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All-Electric Mine 
In Illinois 


A coal mine where the coal is 
mined by electricity, where the 
fuel is hoisted by electricity, 
and then hauled to market by 
electricity, is the property of the 
Gillespie Coal Co., at Gillespie, 
Til. Every detail connected with 
the operation of the mine, from 
the drills along the coal face to 
the hoist, is electrical. The 
mine hoists 2,000 tons of coal 
per day. 


Arma, and to be governed in its desig- 
nation of time by the wishes of Bureau 
of Mines representatives. The meet 
probably will be held a week or ten 
days after the Missouri meet at 
Moberly, June 6. Fifteen teams are ex- 
pected to compete. Ten now are train- 
ing. The winning team of six men 
will represent the state at the national 
meet at Springfield, Ill., in September. 





KENTUCKY 


The West Kentucky Coal Co. closed 
its old Hecla mine, one of the former 
St. Bernard Group, on April 11, and 
will move tipple and equipment from 
the old entrance, in use for thirty-five 
years, to a new drift entrance, several 
miles west of the present mine mouth. 
The mine haul had become so long that 
the plant could not be operated profit- 
ably except on high markets. 


Eastern Kentucky coal interests were 
represenied at a recent meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union of Fayette County, 
and discussed the probable effect on 
the state of a threatened coal tonnage 
production tax, which it was alleged 
would affect 300,000 persons depending 
cn the industry directly and thousands 
of others employed by railroads and 
other organizations in which coal is a 
big factor. H. E. Bullock, coal oper- 
ator, was one of the principal speakers, 
and also J. E. Johnson, secretary of the 
Hazard Coal Operators’ Association, 
who answered numerous questions of 
farmers. The coal men held that the 
coal as well as agricultural industries 
of the state were being overtaxed and 
enduring a period of hard times. It was 
asserted that Kentucky coal, selling in 
competition with untaxed coal, and 
moving through competing fields to 
market, on higher freight rates than 
from the other competing fields, would 
be put out of competition with a ton- 
nage tax, and that the entire state 
would suffer. 


Better power service is promised for 
Kentucky mines in all fields by the 
Kentucky Utilities Co., which an- 
nounces that a new high-tension line 
from Glasgow to Campbellsville, will 
be extended to connect eastern and 
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western Kentucky lines, so that surplus 
can be used wherever needed, and in 
the event of a breakdown in either field 
current will be available. The company 
recently installed a new super power 
plant at Pineville, in eastern Ken- 
tucky; completed a 40,000-hp. water 
power plant on the Dix River in cen- 
tral Kentucky, and has plans for one 
or two more water power projects, 
which with the company’s steam plants 
will give it sufficient capacity to fur- 
nish power in the state and sell con- 
siderable outside of the state. Most of 
its present power is produced at mine 
mouth, and it has contracts for sup- 
plying power at the St. Bernard and 
Duncan mines in western Kentucky. 


Suit was filed in the U. S. District 
Court at Covington on April 6 by the 
Darby Coal Sales Co., Cincinnati, ask- 
ing that a receiver be named for the 
Stephen Branch Coal Co., of Alchoretta, 
Floyd County, the plaintiff alleging that 
a demand note of $17,000 and interest 
had not been paid by the defendant, 
and charging that the defendant com- 
pany has unsecured liabilities of $84,- 
746, ample assets, but not enough credit 
to carry on its business. Judge A. M. J. 
Cochran named J. H. Briscoe, of Coving- 
ton, as receiver. 


It is rumored in Louisville that the 
Southern Coal & Coke Co., of Cincin- 
nati, with plans for handling big ton- 
nage business this season, has a deal 
on whereby it expects to close leases 
on two additional mines in the Harlan 
field for supplying tonnage over the 
next year. ! 


The Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, assignee for the Letcher Coal 
Mining Co., Letcher County, has an- 
nounced that mine, plant, leases and all 
company property will be offered at 
public auction on the Louisville court 
house steps at 10 a.m., April 20, The 
property will be sold as a whole, terms © 
one-third cash and balance in six 
months. 





MINNESOTA 


Sales of the Reeves coal dock prop- 
erty at Duluth has again been post- 
poned for a month—this time until 


' 


‘y 
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May 6. This is caused by the fact that 


there were no bidders when the sale 
was held April 6. 


OHIO 


The Tropic Mine, located at Rose 
Farm, near Zanesville, which was 
known as one of the best producers in 
the Crooksville district, is to be aban- 
doned. All machinery is being removed 


and the mine will be closed perma- 


nently, because of inability to operate 


it profitably. 


Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 


_ have been filed in the federal court at 
Columbus against the Blanchard-Zanes- 


ville Mining Co., 


of Zanesville, by 


James M. McNeill and Lewis Roser, of 


Pittsburgh, and the Fairmont Mining 


‘Machinery Co., of Fairmont, W. Va. 
The petition avers that the defendant is 


insolvent and is indebted to the three 


petitioners in the sum of about $35,000. 


The company has been mining coal 


north of Zanesville and using barges 


{ 


to transport it to steam users along the 


Muskingum River. 


The directors of the Mahoning Coal 


Railroad Co. have declared a quarterly 
dividend of $12.50 a share on the com- 


| 


of 1925. 


stock will be on a $50 basis. 


‘mon stock, payable May 1 to stock- 


holders of record April 15. A similar 
dividend was paid for the first quarter 
Prior to this year the divi- 
dends have been $40 a share. If the 
present rate continues, however, the 
The New 


‘York Central is the principal bene- 
_ficiary of the large dividend, as it owns 
$894,650 of the $1,500,000 common 


stock outstanding. 


The Central also 


owns $448,900 of the $661,367 pre- 


ferred stock of the road and leases it 


in perpetuity. So far this year it has 








received $447,325 in dividends on its 


holdings. 


Mines are rapidly closing in the 
Nelsonville district of the Hocking 
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Valley. Recently two mines of the 
Carbondale Coal Co. and the Poston 
Coal Co., located at Carbondale and 
Millfield, were shut down indefinitely, 
throwing about 300 men out of employ- 
ment. The-mine of the Penn Coal Co. 
at Crooksville, which is known as the 
Elk Mine, likewise was closed. In the 
eastern Ohio field the Cambria Col- 
lieries Co. announced that the Pultney 
mine, employing about 350 men, would 
be closed indefinitely. 


Columbus operators are closely 
watching the contest between the Ohio 
union officials and the miners who have 
been operating co-operative mines. 
Officials of the Ohio Miners’ Union have 
closed down all these co-operative 
mines and are scanning the books of 
the mines in an effort to see if the men, 
working co-operatively, are able to 
earn as much as the union wage. If 
they are not making the union wages 
they will be barred from operating co- 
operative mines. These mines have 
been able to cut the price quoted by 
union mines because of the lessened 
overhead. 


OKLAHOMA 


All doubt regarding whose hand offi- 
cially shall control the destiny of Dis- 
trict 21 (Arkansas and Oklahoma), 
United Mine Workers, the next year 
was removed April 1, when William 
Dalrymple, of McAlester, assumed the 
duties of president. Dalrymple’s in- 
auguration followed the announcement, 
March 26, by investigators of the In- 
ternational board, that he had been 
elected over his opponent, Andrew Mc- 
Garry, of Tahona, who was president 
last year. At the regular district elec- 
tion in December, no candidate got a 
majority of votes. In the run-off, Feb. 
10, each side claimed the victory. Then 
both sides charged fixing of the vote. 
The international executive board 
finally settled the case. 





The City Coal Built in a Wilderness 


This is one end of Lynch, Ky., where more than 8,000 people have been drawn into 
'a big modern town with paved streets and other metropolitan advantages laid out 


among big green hills. 
| the valley at the left. 


The double mine of the United States Coal & Coke Co. is down 
The large building in the foreground is the company hotel. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., will con- 
struct a new tipple at Douglas Hollow, 
on the west bank of the Youghiogheny 
River. It will have a capacity of 4,000 
tons a day, and coal will be assembled 
on the new tipple from three mines now 
in production, the tipples of which will 
be abandoned. 


On May 5 the vast industrial enter- 
prises of the Joseph E. Thropp inter- 
ests, which formerly contributed to the 
wealth of the Board Top region in 
Huntingdon and Bedford Counties, will 
be offered for sale at a receiver’s sale. 
The property consists of the Everett 
blast furnaces, coal mines, coal, ore and 
timber rights and limestone ,quarries. 
The silence of the furnaces and idleness 
at the mines and in all other component 
divisions of the industry, which has 
been in evidence for many months, 
points to the primary cause of the forth- 
coming sale. Andrew S. Webb, of 
Philadelphia, is the receiver. 


The first bill affecting the State De- 
partment of Mines, that of Representa- 
tive Henderson, reappropriating $4,000 
from the Department of Mines to the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
the use of the Anthracite Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Examining Board, was approved 
by Governor Pinchot, April 4. The 
money is an unexpended balance pro- 
vided for the examination of candidates 
for inspectors and foremen of mines 
and as reappropriated the money can 
be used for salaries and expenses of the , 
examining board. 


The Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., has 
closed down its three coke plants and 
the Snowdon Coke Co. also has shut 
down, and it is thought that others 
will soon follow. 


The Mangan bill providing that 2,000 
lb. shall constitute a legal ton of coal 
in Pennsylvania in all transactions and 
allowing a tolerance of 40 lb. a ton has 
been reported out in the House and on 
April 1 on third reading it was amended 
so that a penalty of $50 applies for each 
offense. The tolerance provision was 
added at the same time. ; 


A bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Peelor amends an act 
of 1911 to provide that in longwall or 
other systems of mining in non-gaseous 
mines where it is desirable to drive 
single entries such entries may be 
driven a distance of 300 ft. if in the 
judgment of the mine inspector ade- 
quate ventilation can be supplied to the 
working face. The bill applies to bitu- 
minous mining. 


Representative Stadtlander has 
offered an amendment to an act of 1911, 
relating to bituminous mines, which 
would permit owners or lessees to enter 
adjoining mines if the owners of these 
neglect or fail to furnish a true map of 
the mines. Such entry to verify the 
plots of the mines may be made five 
days after a written request is made. 

Eli T. Conner, mining engineer, spe- 
cialist in coal and coke, announces the 
removal of his offices from the Hudson 
Coal Co. Building, 434 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, to Rooms 1202-1204, Union Na- 
tional Bank Building, Scranton. 


Work has been started by the 
Shamokin Collieries Co. on the new 
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Neilson breaker, which is to be one of 
the most modern in the anthracite field. 
This breaker will not have jigs and on 
this account the necessity of employing 
boys will be overcome. The slate is to 
be separated from the coal by Chance 
separators and the grading and sorting 
of various sizes of coal will all be done 
by specially devised machinery. The 
capacity of the breaker will be 1,500 
tons a day. It is estimated that four 
months will be required to build the 
structure. The new Neilson shaft has 
been sent down a distance of 500 ft. and 
one slope has been driven 250 ft. 


The Haddock Supply Co.’s store in 
Luzerne operated for almost fifty years 
by the Haddock Mining Co., has been 
sold to a private merchant in Luzerne. 
With the passing of the store out of 
hands of the coal company Thomas 
Kelly, manager of the business place 
for 41 years, goes on the retired list. 

J. E. Grass, of Scranton, an inde- 


pendent coal operator, has purchased 
the interests held by John J. Boland in 





the Carbondale Coal Mining Co. Mr. 
Grass is already owner of several 
independent mining’ concerns in the 
anthracite region. 
TENNESSEE 
The Smallwood-Manker Coal Co., 


1315 Slayton Street, Chattanooga, in- 
creased its capital stock to $25,000 the 
last of March. 


The office, sheds, oil house and stables 
of the Mutual Coal Co., Chattanooga, 
were destroyed by fire the last week in 
March, with a loss of $10,000. 





UTAH 


The Sevier Valley Coal Co., of Rich- 
field, is equipping its mine in Salina 
Canyon ready for operations at an 
early date. A big force of men are 
opening new shafts, erecting buildings 
and in other respects putting the mine 
on a production basis. 


In its annual report for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1924, the Utah Railway 
showed a surplus for the year amount- 
ing to $80,475.99, compared with $23,- 
000 the previous year. This road oper- 
ates 43 miles of its own main line and 
seven miles of branch line. In addition 
it operates over 52 miles of the Rio 
Grande line. Practically its entire rev- 
enue last year came from handling 
1,430,000 tons of bituminous coal origi- 
nating on its own lines. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


It is announced that the Elk Ridge 
Coal & Coke Co., one of the oldest com- 
panies in operation in McDowell 
County, has ceased operation. The 
company was organized in 1892 and 
has been in continuous operation since. 
Just what disposition will be made of 
the houses and land of the company 
has not been definitely decided, but it is 
generally understood that the property 
will be leased. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: Isaac T. Mann, 
Bramwell, president; E. P. Bramwell, 
New York, vice-president; A. K. 
Parker, Northfork, treasurer and gen- 
eral superintendent; J. L. Lincoln, Elk- 
horn, general manager. The company 
during the last year has been employ- 
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ing about 100 men and has been pro- 
ducing about 60,000 tons. 


The new steel loading tipple at the 
No. 6 mine of the Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co., at Raleigh, has been put in com- 
mission and its performance is re- 
garded as highly satisfactory. It has a 
capacity of 300 tons of screened coal 
per hour. 


The report of the Pond Creek-Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, shows a deficit of $50,053 
after all charges, depreciation and de- 
pletion, against a profit of $19,354 in 
1923. In order to finance new con- 
struction work and pay for the acquisi- 
tion and development of the By-Pro- 
ducts Company, directors of the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas company have recom- 
mended to stockholders the issuance of 
$1,250,000 ten-year 7 per cent con- 
vertible debentures, which will be of- 
fered to stockholders at par. The de- 
bentures will be convertable at the 
holders’ option any time before matu- 
rity into stock on the basis of six 
shares of stock. for each $100 par of 
debentures. Stockholders also will be 
asked to approve an additional 75,000 
shares of stock to provide for the con- 
version of the debentures. The com- 
pany now has a capitalization of 125,- 
000 shares of no par stock. 





CANADA 


The Canadian Welsh Anthracite Co. 
has contracted to bring 170,000 tons of 
Welsh coal to the port of Montreal dur- 
ing the coming season of navigation. 
This will represent an increase of 70,000 
tons as compared with last year’s ship- 
ments and will constitute a new record 
in the history of coal shipments from 
Wales to the St. Lawrence route. All 
the coal will be brought to Canada in 
British ships and broken up into vari- 
ous sizes at the company’s new big 
plant at the east end of the Montreal 





Headframe Comes First 


Building the top works for the main 
shaft at the new Bartley mine of the Pond 
Creek-Pocahontas Co., near English, W. 
Va. This picture shows the 10-ton skip 
going into position. It is operated by a 
500-hp. hoist. : 
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harbor. This season, in addition to 
serving the Montreal field and sur- 
rounding districts, arrangements have 
been completed for several large ship- 
ments into Toronto for the first time. 

The deadlock of the Nova Scotia 
miners and operators continues without 
any indication of a settlement in pros- 
pect. The economic loss to the miners 
and the corporation up to April 6, one 
month from the commencement of the 
strike is conservatively estimated at 
$3,250,000. Volunteer maintenance men > 
have kept the pits practically clear of 
water, though some df the older tunnels 
have been allowed to fill up and will not 
be used again. In a few of the deep 
workings heavy falls of stone from the 
roofs and sides of the rooms have taken 
place, so that when operations are re- 


-sumed considerable clearing up will 


have to be done before actual produc- 
tion begins. 

The tug Joseph E. Russell, towing 
the barge Quebec with 2,000 tons of 
steam coal pulled into Toronto harbor 
on April 5. Never before has a coal 
consignment come to Toronto by water 
so early. The tug came from Sodus 
Point, N. Y., and tied up at the Century 


‘Coal Co.’s dock. 


The Kelly mine at Minto, N. B., com- 
prising about 200 acres adjoining the 
Bothwell Coal Co.’s mine, has been pur- 
chased by Welton, Henderson, Ltd., a 
coal company operating at Minto. 





Traffic News 


I. C. C. to Consider Further 
Hearing of Lake Cargo Cases 


Agreement has been reached by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take up the question of a further hear- 
ing in the so-called lake cargo cases, 
when oral arguments are heard by the 
commission on April 27 and 28. This 
action was taken on petitions filed by 
a number of intervenors who favored 
a delay in the commission’s decision in 
order that it may take into considera- 
tion the conditions that prevail in the 
coal industry at the present time and 
which may be shown as coming within 
the provisions of the Hoch-Smith law, 
covering a general rate structure in- 
vestigation. 


Cc. R. & E. Ry. Requests Case 
Be Reopened 


Another effort is being made by the 
Coal River & Eastern Ry., owned by 
the Coal River Collieries Co., which, in 
turn, is owned to a great extent by the 
members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, to obtain permission 
to operate a line extending from Ash- 
ford to Warren, W. Va., and to con- 
solidate application has also been made 
to issue certain securities. The railway 
company has asked that its case be 
reopened, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently having refused 
the necessary permission to the com- 
pany to operate an independent line. 
Formal request for the reopening of 
the case, according to information 
received at Huntington, was made on 
March 28. . 

The question at issue involves the 
mines of the Coal River Collieries Co. 
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Publications Received 





Connecting and Testing Direct-Current 
Machines, by F. A. Annett and A. C. Roe. 
‘McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh 
iAveNew: York City, +Pp. 237; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. Price, $2.50. A practical 
presentation of the problems arising in the 
reconnecting of. direct-current machinery 
for changes in speed and voltage, with 
methods of making tests for locating faults 
and directions for making. repairs. 





Coming Meetings 





American Welding Society. Annual meet- 
ing, Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th St., New York City, April 22-24. Sec- 
retary, Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. 


California Retail Fuel Dealers’ AsSocia- 
-tion. Twelfth annual convention, Women’s 
‘Club of Tulare, Tulare, Calif. April 23-25. 
Secretary, J. B. Muir, Oakland, Calif. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill, May 19 and 20. Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
Brendier, Woolworth Building, New York 
ity. 

American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. . Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
-Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City the first half 
of June. The exact date will be decided 
upon soon, 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


Chamber of 
Brussels, 


Commerce. 
Bel- 


International 
Third general conference, 
gium, June 21-27. 


| American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
Sity, oN. J. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 


Be ehinson, 29 West 39th St., New York ° 
y. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
, |g Council, Hanover Square, New York 

y. 


__ Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
_New York City. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Coal Mining Institute of America. 
‘Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., OF Box 
604, Kbensburg, Pa. 


Secretary-treasurer, C. L. . 
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New Equipment 





Steam-Jet Ash Conveyor Has 
Large Capacity 


A new steam-jet ash conveyor de- 
signed for handling ashes from large 
or small power plants or operating 
under unusually severe conditions . has 
been developed by the Conveyors Cor- 
poration of America, Chicago, Il. 
Heretofore, one objection to the steam- 
jet ash conveyor has been its inability 
to handle in one system high tonnages 
of ashes without undue forcing, wear 
and replacement. 

This new unit consists of a plurality 
of semi-cylindrical hard metal sections, 
bolted to a steel frame to form a con- 
veyor line of 9 in. internal diameter. 
Similar to the early types of steam-jet 
conveyors, it consists of an assembled 
line of pipe laid in a trench in the 
boiler-room floor, or up in the stoker 
tunnel with intakes conveniently situ- 
ated before the ashpit doors. One sec- 
tion fits into another longitudinally 
through the use of a tongue and groove. 
The joint is then cemented. 

The steel structure, to which the con- 
veyor sections are bolted, carries, the 
entire weight of the conveyor. The 
conveyor sections, themselves, have 
nothing to do with supporting the con- 
veyor line. Consequently, the sections 
are sustained without any stress or 
strain being thrown on 
them, thus making it 
possible to design these 
sections of a metal which 
has been selected more 
for its hardness than for 
any other consideration. 
For instance, it has not 
been necessary to choose 
a metal having high ten- 
sile strength. 

By virtue of the size 
of the conveyor, the size 
of the feed opening and 
the capacities that it is 
possible to handle, the 
steam consumption per 
ton of material handled 
is said to have been 
found lower than with 
any other type of steam- 
conveyor equipment. 

When long overhead 
discharge lines are neces- 
sary between the top of 
the risers and the ash 
bin, the steel supporting 
structure of the con- 
veyor is worked into a 
light truss that carries a 
walkway adjacent to the 
conveyor pipe. The re- 
pairs to the upper line 
are made from this 
walkway, which makes a 
safe method of doing 
this work at these 
heights and also cuts the 
labor repair cost at these 
points to a minimum. 

On account of the 
large internal diameter 





a desirable unit. 
with a cast-iron cap to make them airtight. 


of this conveyor, a large quantity of 
the material handled will float in the 
line, rarely coming in contact with the 
pipe, thus insuring a lower repair cost. 
The old problem of suction-line wear is 
said also to be answered in the design 
of this conveyor. The entire lower half 
of the suction line is renewable in a 
practical manner and at a low cost. — 





Controllers to Keep Pace With 


Motor Development 


Among the recent developments in 
industrial control are three new types 
of starters now being marketed by the 
General Electric Co. These are an in- 
closed magnetic switch for starting 
two- and three-phase alternating-cur- 
rent motors, and two types of auto- 
matic starters for synchronous motors, 
one for full-voltage starting and the 
other for reduced-voltage starting. 

The inclosed magnetic switch is for 
use with two- and three-phase alternat- 
ing-current motors which can _ be 
thrown directly on the line when being 
started. This switch is also used to 
handle the primary circuit of a slip- 
ring motor in conjunction with a sec- 
ondary drum switch. The controller 
was developed for starting larger 
motors than can be handled by the 
popular types now on the market. 
Overload protection is provided by 


Nine-Inch Diameter Tubes 
Standardized repair parts and tube sections make this 


All joints are cemented and provided 
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For Slow Speed Motors 


The sheet-iron cover incloses the thermal 
relay supplied with this starter. Other 
necessary protective features and operating 
instruments. are furnished on this across- 
the-line type of controller. 


means of a relay which follows closely 
the heating curves of the motor. This 
switch can be operated by a push 
button, pressure governor, float switch 
or similar device and, when used as a 
primary switch for slip-ring motors, 
a drum switch is the only accessory 
needed. 


STARTERS COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


The two new synchronous motor 
starters are for full- and reduced-volt- 
age starting one for each service. Both 
starters are completely automatic and 
provide an easy and dependable means 
of starting synchronous motors. Spe- 
cial features are a temperature over- 
load relay for close protection of the 
motor from overload, a definite time 
relay, which determines the accelerat- 
ing period during which the motor is 
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connected to the compensator taps, and 
a field-controlling relay for closing the 
field contactor. 

One of these starters is recommended 
for use with slow-speed synchronous 
motors intended for driving pumps, 
compressors, and other general applica- 
tions. The other starter is recom- 
mended for use with medium and high- 
speed synchronous motors for driving 
pumps, motor-generators, etc. 





Compressor Cylinders Ground 
Like Those of Automobiles 


In the early days of the automobile, 
the cylinders were bored in the regular 
way, making the cut as smooth as pos- 
sible, which. was in keeping with the 
standard practice for such work on 
larger size cylinders. But the auto- 
mobile engine being a delicate piece of 
mechanism and placed in the hands of 
inexperienced operatives, it was viewed 
as desirable to take more care with all 
parts, especially the finish of the cylin- 
der bore, so various tools or devices 
were devised for the purpose of making 


the finish as smooth and true as pos- 
sible. ’ 


GRINDING ONLY SOLUTION 


However, in all of these operations 
more or less heat was generated, 
affecting the internal strains of the 
casting, so when it cooled off it would 
distort slightly, leaving the bore of 
the cylinder in most cases out of true, 
both longitudinally and _ cross-wise. 
Considerable effort was expended on 
these devices, and in the end it was 
agreed that grinding was the only solu- 
tion of the probiem, because with a 
grinder very little material is removed 
per stroke or revolution of the wheel; 
therefore, heating in this operation is 
nil, resulting in the cylinder being 
almost perfectly round and straight 
when the grinding operation is com- 
pleted. 

For some time only a few of the 
better makers of automobiles adopted 
the grinding method of finishing the 
cylinder bores, but now about eighty to 
ninety per cent of them finish their 
cylinder bores by grinding. So sure 
are some of the leading manufacturers 
in the efficacy of this method it is said 
that the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
has standardized on the ground finish 
of the cylinder bores on all of its port- 
able compressors. 


Magnetic Switch 


Motors which can 
be started by being 
thrown across the 
line can use this 


controller. The con- 


tactor may be 
used also to handle 
the primary current 
of a slip-ring in- 
duction motor. 
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Obituary 





John McGonegal, one of central Pennsyl- 
vania’s best known coal mining men, died 
at his home in Philipsburg on Thursday, 
April 2. He was born in Petersburg, Hunt- 
ingdon County, Feb. 22, 1848. Mr. McGone- 
gal opened the first large model mine in 
the Beech Creek region, known as the 
Troy mine. Thirty years ago he assumed 
charge of the mines of R. B. Wigton & 
Sons, later the Morrisdale Coal Co., at 
Morrisdale, and in 1900 took over the Troy 
mine on contract. He retired from active 
business in 1908. He is survived by_ his 
wife and eight children. Mr. and Mrs. 
McGonegal just recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. 


James McCready, retired coal operator, 
formerly of Summit Hill, Pa., died last 
April 6 at his home, 70 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. Mr. McCready, who was 
75 years old, spent the greater part of his 
life in Summit, where for nearly fifty years 
he was connected with the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. He retired from active 
business in 1910. Born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, he was brought to this country at the 
age of 5. His first wife was Susan Hart, 
of Summit. She died in 1913. In 1919 
Mr. McCready married Mrs. 
Trumpbour, of New York. Besides the 
widow, he is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Louis E. Kirk, of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Otto Krueger of Summit, Pa., and a 
son, William McCready. Funeral services 
were held April 8 at his late residence, 


and interment took place the following day . 


at Middleburg, N. Y 


Winfield Scott Courtright, aged 73, a 
well known retired coal operator of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died at his apartments at the 
Normandie Hotel recently of apoplexy. He 
came from Fairfield County and in 1883 
became president of Courtright & Co., 
operating a number of mines in the Hocking 
Valley. Later he was president of the 
Union National Bank. Of late years he 
was connected with the Columbus office of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. He leaves a 
widow and four daughters. 


Oliver L. Garrison, member of an old 
St. Louis family, died at his home in that 
city April 7 from a sudden heart attack. 
He was born in St. Louis, 76 years ago 
and lived there all his life. Mr. Garrison 
was a director of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road at the time that his father was Presi- 
dent of the road. He was connected with 
the Illinois Operators’ Association for many 
years. He was president of the Big Muddy 
Coal & Iron Co., with mines at Murphys- 
boro and Herrin, Ill., which sold out a few 
years ago to the Consolidated Coal Co., of 
St. Louis. He had been heavily interested 
in the tie and timber business for many 
years and his estate will consist of several 
thousand acres of Ozark (Mo.) timber and 
iron ore property. He was, however, more 
prominent as a coal operator than in any 
of his other connections. 








New Companies 





The Johnson Mining Co., of Wellsburg, 
W. Va., has just been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to operate in 
Brooke County. Chiefly interested in this 
company are W. P. Johnson, J. H. Johnson, 
Charles A. Johnson, Ralph K. Cox and L. 
E. Jones, all of Wellsburg. 


The Beaver Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., 


oe $500,000, has been incorporated by 


. D.: Davis, E. R.- Stephens. and) gas 
Christman. It is reported that the com- 
pany will install a new operation on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. branch in eastern 
Kentucky, on Beaver Creek. A fine new 
plant is reported to be planned. 








Recent Patents 





Signaling System for Mines; 1,523,805. 
Albert J. Gurney, Canton, Ohio, assignor to 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Jan. 20, 1925. Filed Nov. 7, 1923; serial 


No. 673,329. 

Coke-Oven Door; 1,524,119. Joseph 
Becker, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to the 
Hepa Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan. 27, 


4) Filed Oct. 16, 1919; serial No. 
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Peace by Submission 


PEAKING at the round-table discussion held by the 

National Civic Federation, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, declared that 
much waste in industry would be avoided by capital 
ending its warfare against the union. This peace by 
submission would remove, indeed, all quarrels about 
the unionization of labor, but it would create an 
entirely new series of troubles just as wasteful as those 
that preceded recognition. It has been noted that 
since the workman became unionized strikes have been 
more frequent and longer in duration than ever. 

New forms of contention have been discovered: 
Strikes to compel men to pay dues, strikes because 
organization workers quarreled as to who should con- 
trol the union, strikes as to what work should fall 


‘to one class of employees and what to another class, 


strikes to compel increases of wages, to grant improved 
housing at inadequate rents, to prevent discharges for 
inefficiency and incompetency, to make impossible the 
imposition of safety provisions and to forbid the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machines and labor-recording 
devices. When labor is unionized it strikes no longer 
for the right to unionize or for recognition, but having 
gained that power it strikes for a number of further 
privileges. 

The boy who is given a gun ceases indeed to plague 
his parent to buy him one, but thus armed he is far 
more likely to do damage to the donor than ever before. 
The wastes of striking are not cured but increased 
by unionization, as we all know. The gas, coke and 
power industries have sought mines in non-union areas 
confident that thereby they will avoid strikes which 
jeopardized production, and they have found that their 
choice was well made. One hundred per cent union 
means frequent strikes and anything but one hundred 
per cent operation. Mr. Green knows that, but he 


trusts the public will forget it, and some, at least, do. 





for service under dangerous conditions. 


. should be rugged and simple. 
istics are also desirable in fan installations. 
mean a self-starting motor or one which, with a suit- 


If unionism is to be defended, other and better reasons 
should be cited. 





Use Safe Motors for Ventilation 


ANY NEW and different types of motors have 
lately been suggested, and sometimes used, to 
drive mine ventilating fans, the purpose being, usually, 


to correct power factor or provide variable-speed 


adjustment. 

These new types of motors are untried; true, they 
often have quite desirable characteristics, but if they 
are not entirely reliable they should not be considered 
It would be 
better to test them on pumps and compressors. 

A safe fan motor should operate sparklessly; it 
Self-starting character- 
This may 


able, simple and efficient starter, will start automatic- 
ally. With such an outfit no special device or skilled 
attendant would be necessary. 

A fan motor which will start automatically when 
power is restored to a line that has been temporarily 
out of service has definite advantages, for it, without 
the action of an attendant, will restore ventilation as 
soon as power is available. The prevention of gas 
explosions begins with good ventilation. 





Sunflower Court Withers in the Blast 


HE OUTSPOKEN ENEMIES of the system or 
regulation set up by the law creating the Court of 
Industrial Relations of Kansas are ordering gay 
funeral wreaths as a result of the latest decision of 
the United States Supreme Court construing the 
validity of the Kansas statute. Possibly the staunchest 
friends of the industrial court are not yet ready to 
admit that this decision is the coup de grace finishing 
the work which Chief Justice Taft begun when he 
blasted the specious defense of the act with cold, com- 
mon sense, but the proponents of more government in 
business at least weep at the low state to which one of 
their pet measures has been brought. By the terms 
of the court’s decision, the Kansas body cannot fix 
wages; it cannot determine hours of labor; it cannot, 
under the guise of protecting the public interest, es- 
tablish and enforce a system of compulsory arbitration. 
The plight of the Kansas court illustrates the danger 
that may come from attempting to impose a general 
control to prevent the repetition of a particular evil. 
If a red-headed man commit murder, the legislative 
mind seizes upon a prohibition of the growth of sunset 
locks upon any human pate within the jurisdiction as 
the most effective check upon future crimes of violence. 
The Kansas act had its genesis in the natural resent- 
ment the Sunflower state felt over the bituminous coal 
strike in the winter of 1919. The ‘‘to-hell-with-the- 
public” attitude of the union rankled in the breasts of 
Governor Allen and his advisers, and the laudable 
desire to curb such callous disregard of public neces- 
sities was conceived. But, in seeking to check what 
seemed unwarranted license, the legislature made the 
too common mistake of infringing upon Constitutional 
liberties. 

By reaffirming the conclusions reached in the earlier 
proceedings in this case, the Supreme Court emphasizes 
anew the fact—which politicians so like to ignore— 
that it takes something more than mere legislative 
fiat to clothe a business with such a measure of 
public interest that it properly becomes a subject for 
government regulation. “The power of a legislature 
to compel continuity in a business,” remarked the court 
in the earlier opinion, ‘can only arise where the obliga- 
tion of continued service by the owners and its em- 
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ployees is direct and assumed when the business is en- 
tered upon. A common carrier which accepts a railroad 
franchise is not free to withdraw the use of that which 
it has granted to the public,’’ except where it is impos- 
sible to operate without continuous loss. “Not so the 
owner (in another field) when by mere changed con- 
ditions his business becomes clothed with a public in- 
terest. He may stop at will, whether the business be 
losing or profitable.” To this the court now adds: “On 
further reflection we regard the principles so stated 
and applied as entirely sound. They are as applicable 
now as they were then.” 

It is to be hoped that state and national law-makers 
will give heed to the sound doctrine enunciated. But 
the chances are that they will not. 





Who Says We Are Backward? 


FRIENDLY CRITIC writing from central Penn- 
A sylvania finds much for rebuke in our attitude 
toward modernization of mines. We take the censure the 
more seriously because the mine at which this writer 
has charge was, just a few years back, an example of 
extreme modernism, a challenge to mining engineers 
elsewhere. He says that if we assert that mining can 
be done much more cheaply than it is at the better 
grade of present-day mines we shall make the miner 
and consumer disposed to assert that the operator and 
not the high wage scale is responsible for the high 
costs of mining. 

As a matter of fact, the statement that coal mining 
is not progressive has always annoyed us and would 
have vexed us still more had it not been alleged of 
nearly every industry in turn. We do not believe that 
mining lacks initiative. When we see an office that 
does not avail itself of modern equipment—calculators, 
mailing machines, appropriate files, card indexes, etc.— 
we are prepared to say it is behind the times and has 
no excuse for its archaic methods. Why? Simply be- 
cause these aids are equally useful for all kinds of office 
work. What will record the sale of pork will keep a 
record of the sale of coal. What will add up a column 
of gallons will total a file of figures representing tons. 

But as regards instruments which are specific to an 
industry, it is particularly invidious to make compari- 
sons. Who knows till they are tried how readily 
cutting, shearing, snubbing, loading and drilling ma- 
chines might adapt themselves to the needs of the coal 
industry? The problem is a specific one, not readily 
solved; certainly not by those who have never entered 
a mine nor operated one. Perhaps the coal industry is 
remiss, but we are not sure with all our knowledge 
of coal mining that such criticism is just, especially 
as the industry is so specific that it has always to 
devise its own instruments and its own methods. 

Only just lately have new means of loading and trans- 
porting suited to our industry been discovered. The 
wonder is how fast they are being adopted and how 
many are the new devices being created to meet the 
demand. A revolutionary spirit is in the mine air. 
We believe, though we may be wrong, that the mining 
fraternity is proving unexpectedly favorable to advance- 
ment. True we are not achieving the cost reductions 
that have been observed in regard to, say, automobile 
manufacture, but that is because we cannot bring the 
work to the mechanism but have to move the mechanism 
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to the work, a much more difficult operation, and because 
we have a factory which is always demolishing its own 
walls and is faced with the herculean task of supporting 
the load of some hundreds of feet of overburden. In 
fact as we have said before, if the structural engineer 
were asked how much coal could be removed under the 
pressure of several hundred feet of strata, he would 
take a pencil and make a few rapid calculations and say 
that according to the rules he has adopted for the build- 
ing of airy skyscrapers and cathedrals resting on clay, 
not a cubic foot of coal could safely be removed. 

But still we see opportunities for progress. Ex- 
amples of such development have recently shown the 
way. Engineers should take heart, are actually taking 
heart, from them. If the industry, thus shown the 
way, fails to follow, it will prove itself incompetent 
and decadent. But there is no evidence that the coal 
industry is not following the lead taken by pioneers. 
The advances surprise us. The only drawbacks are lack 
of funds, which make men cautious, and the lack of 
support from the unions, which in some cases, have 
shown a retrogressive spirit. No one is justified in 
being unduly critical and unappreciative of the progress 
of coal mining. Its advances have been, and are still, 
remarkable. There are mossbacks, it is true, although 
our correspondent is certainly not one of them, but 
there are not lacking the needed number of enterprising 
spirits, and consequently the industry can meet all 
critics with composure. The coal-mining profession is 
not asleep. It is contributing its share to the progress 
of mankind. 





Reliability More Important than Efficiency 


N MOST MINING equipment reliability within 

obvious limits is of more importance than any other 
consideration. Efficiency is an excellent attribute and 
should never be overlooked in the design of any machine 
intended for use in or about the mines, but from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents extreme mechanical or 
electrical efficiency should never be purchased at the 
cost of thorough dependability. ; 

Probably few pieces of equipment illustrate this point 
better than the hoist. The mine shaft and its furnish- 
ings, in perhaps most cases, represents a bottle neck 
through which the mine output flows. Any obstruction 
at this point ties up the whole operation. Such a tie-up, 
even though it be of short duration, is so extremely 
expensive through loss of output that it far over- 
Shadows a saving of a small per cent of energy con- 
sumed in hoisting. A few pounds of steam or a few 
kilowatt hours of current, more or less, are of small im- 
portance compared to reliability. 

What the coal operator most desires in a mine hoist, 
therefore, is the assurance that, when the hoist-man 
pulls the throttle or throws the controller, the machine 
under his care will unfailingly respond to his touch. 
High reliability costs money just as does high efficiency. 
It is a sore temptation to the inexperienced buyer of 
machinery to give ear to the siren allurements of low 
price. In a machine of this kind, however, a few dollars 
or even hundreds or thousands of dollars added to the 
first cost of a mine hoist is money well invested, pro- 
vided it represents a proportionate increment in reli- 
ability. Dollars-and-cents efficiency is what primarily 
interests the coal producer. Financial return must take 
precedence over mechanical or electrical efficiency. 
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“Paint Up” Has Cash Meaning in Mine Towns 


Oils and Pigments Save Most When Applied to Prevent 
Rather than Correct Decay—Hand Brush Superior to Air 
Spray—Grey and Brown Best Colors in House Maintenance 


By Frank L. Adams* 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cerning wage scales, 

freight rates and 
markets many coal mining 
companies have forgotten 
maintenance problems. In 
coal mining communities 
deterioration of town and 
plant structures costing 
millions of dollars is 
going on for want of 
paint whose cost is a frac- 
tion of that. And now it 
is spring again — the 
season when “save the 
surface and you save all” 
is a thought uppermost in the minds of wise property 
owners. Now seems a good time to explain how to 
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Frank L. Adams 


_ “save the surface.” 


The fact that most of the largest mine owners are 
doing it by prosecuting their property maintenance 
religiously, is a fact worthy of attention throughout the 
whole industry. They understand painting to mean 
the covering of exposed surfaces by skillful brushing 
or spraying with one or more applications of proper 
mixtures of pigments and oils. The.paints are made 
to adhere to the surfaces so as not to stimulate rust or 
decay. Only in this way is provided protection from the 
oxidizing and abrasive action of the elements, not to 
mention the attack of acid fumes. At the same time 
the property’s appearance is improved. 

“We paint regularly and methodically,” said an official 
of a large successful company, “because we consider 
it good business. We have spent a large sum of money 

*Consulting maintenance and contracting engineer 

Note—One good coat of paint will save the houses shown in the 
headpiece from too-swift depreciation. This is ‘preventive main- 


tenance” and is far less expensive than ‘‘corrective maintenance” 
which attempts to restore houses after decay has already set in. 


in building our houses and plant structures. We expect 
to use these for a great many years. Because main- 
tenance cost is far less than depreciation loss we have 
found that painting pays, even though our painting 
costs are large. 

“For example, a standard double eight-room mine 
dwelling costs $4,000 to build. Without maintenance 
it will depreciate 10 to 15 per cent in five years. To 
protect that house over a like period by proper painting 
costs less than $100 or about 2 per cent of the capital 
investment. The saving is easy to figure. 

“And it pays to paint well while we are about it. 
Poor paint and careless methods, will protect a property 
at most for only three years. Our painting jobs last 
five to six years, and sometimes longer, so that we save 
on the actual maintenance cost by doing the work well.” 

His calculations are based on maintenance by two-coat 
painting. If maintenance is always kept in the “pre- 
ventive” class, the re-paint work will call for only one 
coat, applied at slightly shorter intervals than two-coat, 
at a cost less than 2 per cent of the capital investment. 

Maintenance may be divided into two classes—pre- 
ventive and corrective. ‘“Preventive maintenance” means 
continuous protection of surfaces by the application of 
paint a short time before deterioration sets in. In the 
case of wood it requires painting at a time when one 
coat will liven up the old paint, freshen the color and 
protect the undercoats from rapid deterioration. In 
the case of iron and steel it necessitates the application 
of paint before the original primer paint has worn 
off and before the metal itself starts to rust. By paint- 
ing iron and steel surfaces just before they reach this 
condition the costly operations of scraping, hammering 
and wire brushing in preparation for the application 
of a primer coat are avoided. 

“Corrective maintenance,” which, I am sorry to say, 
predominates in spite of its much greater cost, means 
waiting until depreciation has already set in. Under 
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this policy it is necessary to scrape or burn off old, 
chalked, blistered or rock-hardened paint to get the 
surface ready. This is an expense the “preventive 
maintenance” company does not meet. 

I have seen jobs in the corrective stage in which the 
cost of scraping and preparing the surface was greater 
than the cost of applying two good coats of paint. By 
allowing the stage of maintenance to pass from pre- 
ventive to corrective, four dollars are spent to do the 
work which one dollar would have accomplished earlier. 
Although it is important to paint before the corrective 
stage is reached, it is still more important to do 
meticulously what ocrrective work is required. Other- 
wise, even the four dollars will be wasted. 

Whether it be preventive or corrective, building 
maintenance is successful only when a fundamentally 
correct program is skillfully directed. Guess work and 
hit-or-miss methods must be replaced by science and 
system. Interesting progress has been made in the 
last few years in the paint and painting fields. 

It is still too much of a common practice for indus- 
trialists, mine owners included, to buy barrels of paint 
on price, giving this “stuff” and cheap brushes to 
laborers, with orders to go ahead and paint up. If 
this is good practice the maintenance engineer has no 
field and his years in study have been wasted. 

But it is not good practice, as illustrated by the 
following experience of one coal company. This com- 
pany bought on price a considerable quantity of paint. 
Without much thought or study the company applied 
the paint itself as best it could on about 200 houses at 
a cost for material and labor of over $10,000. Six 
months later the paint on all these houses began to 
blister, chip off and discolor. The paints, their color and 
the methods of applying them were such as to result in 
a general distrust on the part of that company of all 
paints and painters. A measurable loss of at least 
$8,000 was suffered. Under the direction of paint 
specialists the work would have been done correctly 
with paints selected for color and composition to meet 
the particular conditions at hand, and the cost would 
not have exceeded the $10,000. 

It may be of interest to know that the Consolidation 
Coal Co. employs a maintenance engineer to maintain 
its huge properties in four states. It has been his policy 
to put his painting jobs into the hands of paint spe- 
cialists. As an outcome, the painting jobs of this 
company are long lived and their unit cost is low. This 
is because the work is done according to modern 
methods. 


DIFFERENT TREATMENTS REQUIRED 


The technique of paint maintenance on wooden struc- 
tures is altogether different from that on steel. And 
just as there is a wide difference in the technique re- 
quired for wood as against that for steel, so there is 
likely to be a marked variance in the proper procedure 
for one wood structure job as compared with another. 
Recently I looked over some work in three mining towns 
owned by the same company. It was obvious that each 
of the three jobs would require somewhat different 
treatment. 

One of the differences of repaint jobs on wood, which 
was outstandingly noticeable in the three towns, is the 
variable condition of the house surfaces. On the 
houses of one town the paint was almost all off the 
wood. The wood is thirsty for paint and will absorb 
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large quantities of it. Consequently, the primer must 
be mixed to take care of this condition. The old paint 
on the houses of another town is hard and flinty. 
These surfaces will require much scraping and brush- 
ing; also the oil content in the primer must be fixed 
to meet this particular condition. 

In general, wood surfaces covered with old paint 
should be mechanically prepared before new paint is 
applied. All loose paint and dry dust should be scraped 
and brushed from the surface. The first coat of oil 
applied to old, blistered, flinty paint will soften up the 
edges of the blisters and cause them to curl up before 
the second coat is applied. These edges must be scraped 
off or otherwise the surface will be rough and later may 
even peel, taking with it the recently applied coats of 
paint. 

After pains have been taken to obtain the proper 
pigments, it would be folly indeed to adulterate a per- 
fectly good paint by brushing in a quantity of loose 
dry dust and dirt with the oil of the primer coat. 
Manifestly, the preparation of the surface is important. 


APPLY ONLY ON DRY SURFACES 


Paint should never be applied on wet or even damp 
wood surfaces. When this warning is disregarded, the 
paint will come off. Of course it is permissible on 
rainy days to paint porch ceilings or the side walls 
within porches, provided the wood is dry. 

The priming coat of paint used in corrective main- 
tenance must be “built”? especially for the particular 
surface it is intended to protect. It must contain oils 
that will penetrate into bare wood and even through 
the old dry and almost lifeless chalky paint so as to 
anchor the film securely to the old surface. Its oil 
must impart new life to the old paint, and must dry 
with a rough finish so that the succeeding coat of paint 
will adhere to it. 

The quantity and character of the oils in the primer 
coat will vary somewhat depending upon the degree of 
bareness of the surface to be repainted. Surfaces of 
dry wood and chalky paint exposed to the weather re- 
quire unusual quantities of oil which must penetrate 
deeply if the paint film is to be sufficiently bound to 
the wood. Not only should the oil in the primer coat 
penetrate but it should also form a protective film over 
the surface. This oil should be quick drying. 

The @lor of the primer coat should be consistent 
with that of the succeeding coat. The choice of the 
color depends upon the covering or hiding capacity of 
the paint. The darker greys, chocolate browns and 
even barn reds are the best as far as coverage and 
hiding qualities are concerned. With these colors it is 
possible to cover with a gallon of primer 500 sq.ft. of 
surface in fair condition. If the surface is quite dry 
and chalky or bare of paint, the wood will absorb more 
oil and the coverage will drop to 350 or 400 sq.ft. per gal. 

The hiding qualities of white paint as a primer are 
not as pronounced as those of darker paints and, there- 
fore, it is difficult to do a satisfactory white job with 
less than three coats. The. most important element in 
good painting is the skillful application of the proper 
primer. 

The priming coat on wood surfaces should invariably 
be brushed on by hand. This may arouse a storm of 
protest but, in my judgment, it is the best method 
available for painting exteriors of mine dwellings. I 
have tried sprays of many makes and have observed 
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These Have Waited Too Long 

The group of double houses, shown on 
the right, because of neglect are no longer 
in the state where preventive measures can 
be taken to save them by the application 
of one coat of paint. They are in the cor- 
rective stage which calls for laborious 
preparation of the surfaces and at least 
two coats of paint. 


work performed by others in a similar manner. The 
hand brushed job stands up the best. The brush 
bristles force the paint into’ the indentations and 
fissures of the wood surface affording better anchoring. 

And as to labor cost I have found that on a good- 
sized job the differential between the cost of hand 
brushing and that of spraying is trivial when the dif- 
ference in the quality of the two jobs is considered. 
The superior quality of hand brushed work more than 
offsets the advantage of sprays in the saving of labor. 

When one considers the investment tied up in spray 
equipment and portable air compressors, the wages of 
good spray men, the loss of time due to clogging, 
mechanical trouble with the engine drive and the com- 
pressor, the number of men in a spray crew, the spillage 
of paint, the trouble on windy days, the spraying of 
windows and other surfaces which must be cleaned off, 
the cost of moving the equipment from place to place 
and the scarcity of skilled spray men, the advantages 
must be far reaching to make spraying profitable. If 
it were more profitable to use sprays on mine house 
work and the chance of giving quality workmanship 
equalled that of hand work, I would naturally be partial 
to the spray. 

But, let it be understood, the spray has its place. It 
is rapidly displacing hand brushing methods in the 
painting of iron and steel structures and objects, and 
it is being used almost exclusively for the painting of 
factory and shop interiors. Its greatest merit lies in 
its ability to reach with paint all points on a rough 
_ surface such as is offered by unfinished concrete, plaster 
or brick. The spray has the distinct advantage of 
placing paint on areas inacessible to the hand brush. 
Houses, however, had better be hand painted. 


BETTER JOB DONE BY HAND 


One large operator who tried sprays on mine dwell- 
ings gave up the attempt after the first year. Last 
year his company let a contract for the painting in 
three months of 600 houses by hand brushing methods. 
By so doing, this company admitted that it saved money 
and that the job was done better. Another large coal 
company, after a great deal of experimentation, re- 
quires the contractor to brush on the first coat, but 
permits the spraying on of the second coat, providing 
the paint is brushed out afterwards. 

_ There is a difference in the quality of hand brushing 
methods. Painters should be trained in the use of 
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Dark Paints Not Unattractive 


A good dark paint can be had 
at less cost than a light colored 
paint of equal quality and it will 
prove more serviceable. 














best-quality, fine bristle and long staple brushes. These 
are expensive in first cost but they pay for themselves 
in the quality and the quantity of work which they 
permit a man to do in a day, and they certainly provide 
a smooth painted surface. 

It has been found economical to entrust to the con- 
tractor who is to do the painting, the minor carpentry 
repairs and the reglazing or reputtying of windows. It 
is false economy to paint a window sash where the 
putty is nearly all out. A few months after the painting 
these must be reputtied, leaving a messy looking window 
sash. Whatever repairs are needed, be they even so 
trivial as the reputtying of windows, should be made 
in advance so that the painting program advances with- 
out interruption. 


SECOND CoAT HAS DOUBLE FUNCTION 


The second coat in corrective maintenance, which is 
the only coat in preventive maintenance, is somewhat 
different from the primer coat because it has a different 
function to perform. It provides the body or heavy 
film to resist the weather, sunlight and fumes of the 
atmosphere. It also serves the function of supplying 
the color which must stand up and remain attractive 
even under the dirtiest conditions. 

It is my belief that a good heavy bodied paint, either 
dark grey or brown, made of zinc oxide and titanium 
oxide and mixed in a reinforced linseed oil (one that 
will dry with a good gloss) represents the ideal paint 
for exterior painting of mine houses. To relieve the 
monotony of the color these houses can be trimmed 
in cream or dark green, with black window sashes. 

These greys and browns show the dirt least; they 
do not fade; they are among the lower price paints 
of quality; they spread and cover well, and lend them- 
selves to low labor cost. And while these paints afford 
an excellent protective coating, I am not saying they 
are the equal in decorative qualities of the average 
light-colored paints used in individual residence paint- 
ing. But the job will stand up longer than the fancy 
job and will be rated highest in the classification of 
industrial painting. The best is cheapest in the long run. 

The second coat should be slightly darker in color 
than the primer coat so that the inspector can check 
the workmen, making sure that they have covered all 
of the surfaces with the second coat. This slight dif- 
ference in shades also makes it easier for the workmen 
to check up on themselves. 
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Second coat work in towns where smoke from coke 
ovens or burning mine refuse dumps prevails, or where 
the dust from tipples is thick, is required to withstand 
the effects of acid in the smoke and dust. Sulphur 
fumes when united with the moisture in the air are 
corrosive and break down the ordinary paint oil in a 
short time, destroying the paint film. 

In coke towns where smoke is heavy, houses should 
be protected with a paint containing ingredients known 
to render the linseed oil base impervious to the attack 
of the acid content of the smoke. Paint oils for use in 
the coke regions and near burning gob piles should 
contain china wood oils and gums. These resist the 
acids, enabling the paint oil to last its full life of six 
or seven years. 

Second coat work on wood surfaces may be either 
sprayed or hand brushed, whichever proves to be more 
economical in the labor cost of application. In view 
of the fact that the second coat is the finishing coat 
on mine houses and the trim is applied in different 
colors, it is my opinion that the spray does not save 
enough in labor cost to offset the inconveniences of 
the spray method. Hand brushing is necessary for 
the trim and cutting-in, anyway. In the long run hand 
brushing is more economical. Above all, it results in 
a smooth surface free from laps. 

Next in importance to the selection of a reliable con- 
tractor, if the coal company is not prepared to do the 
work properly itself—and few coal companies are—is 
checking of the contractor’s work by inspection. 

Inspection should be rigid but intelligent. Most 
serious misunderstandings arising on a painting job are 
due to a lack of knowledge of painting on the part of 
the inspector. The coal company should choose from its 
men someone who has been a painter—the nearer he 
has been to the rank of master painter, the better. This 
type of man recognizes good and bad practices and, 
consequently, is of material help to the contractor as 
well as to the coal company. He forces the contractor’s 
men to do their utmost in securing satisfactory results. 

The inspector should see that the surfaces are care- 
fully cleaned of old paint scale and blisters. These 
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should be scraped and wire brushed. Dry dust and 
soot should be brushed off with a whisk broom or dust 
brush. 

He should insist that the primer coat be well brushed 


out and should check the covering capacity of this first 


coat, by which means he is able to determine whether 
the paint is too thick or too thin. Laps in the first 
coat are permissible; they evidence the fact that the 
paint is penetrating the wood. The absence of laps 
in the first coat is a sign that all the paint is remaining 
on the surface. During the time the painter takes in 
working to the end of his area, the oil remains on the 
surface and is moist enough to be picked up on the 
end of a brush and may be blended into one homoge- 
neous coating, which is proof that the primer coat has 
not been sufficiently brushed. 

In the applying of the finishing coat, however, a 
lap-free homogeneous covering is desirable. By thor-— 
ough brushing all traces of laps are covered over. White 
work on a dark or dirty surface is an exception to this 
rule. It is almost impossible, to apply to such surfaces 
white paint with oil enough in the first coat and pig- 
ment enough in the second to provide a white, lap-free 
job. In such cases a second finishing coat, or three in 
all, should be applied. For this reason the applying of 
paints of lighter shades on houses near coke plants is 
not advised. 

The inspector should inspect the puttying of windows 
and other incidental repairs, keeping a careful account 
of this work for future cost purposes and for checking 
invoices. He should see that the trim is neatly applied 
and not allowed to spill or be brushed on the base color. 
Window sashes should be cut in with a minimum of 
paint on the glass. As the job nears completion, the 
painters should be asked to clean up any debris from 
old barrels, paint cans, crates and the like. 

It is a good plan to have the inspector pass upon the 
work completed by the crews each day. Let each day’s 
work stand on its own merit. Point out each day what 
mistakes, if any, were made. Have them corrected on 
the same day, allowing no complaint to be carried over 
to the next. Then the work progresses smoothly. 


A Carload of Coal a Minute for the 
Northwest 
The Lake season is making a slow start 
for 1925, but the volume is expected to pick 
up materially now that a good many con- 
tracts are being written. The second week 


showed total durnpings of 118,542 tons of 
cargo coal and 7,422 tons for fueling vessels. 


This view shows a small boat loading at a 
car dumper in Ashtabula harbor. 
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Gassy Mine Triply Safeguards Its Ventilation 


One Regular and Two Emergency Drives Provided— 
Two Motors and a Gasoline Engine Make Continued 
Stoppage of the Air Current Extremely Improbable 


By Charles M. Schloss 


Denver, Colo. 


NSURING CONTINUITY of fan operation at any 

mine that gives off gas in quantity is a serious 

problem. The Empire Coal Mining Co.’s develop- 
ment at Aguilar, Colo., is a heavy gas producer. If its 
fan should for any reason stop, even for a short time, 
it would be necessary to withdraw the men from the 
pit promptly. 

In order to forestall any such contingency, the com- 
pany has provided an effective array of regular and 
emergency power units, any one of which may be 
quickly connected to the fan shaft. In this case, the 
electric motor ordinarily used for driving the fan has 
been supplemented by both an auxiliary gasoline en- 
gine and a second motor. Either of these machines will 
function if all the others fail. This equipment, on 
the whole, has not proved expensive and officials of the 
company feel that the outlay involved is amply justified 
by the greater reliability of service insured. 

The fan itself is of the double-inlet type, 5 ft. in 
diameter and 2 ft. wide. Originally it was driven at 
300 r.p.m. by a 20-hp. motor operating at 1,145 r.p.m. 
This was connected to the fan shaft by means of a 
Silent chain operating within an oil-tight casing and 
in an oil bath. Current for this motor is furnished 
from the line of the power company that serves the 
Aguilar district. 

About a year ago it was decided that more air should 
be circulated through the mine workings. At the same 


The headpiece shows the fan and fan house at Aguilar. The 


building in the foreground with the shingle roof houses both the 


electric fan motor and the gasoline engine employed in emer- 


gencies. The white-roofed brick building, beside the fan casing, 
houses a smaller motor connected to the fan shaft by a silent 
chain drive. A covered brick passageway connects the two build- 
ings and protects the belt from the weather. 


time it was agreed that a multiple drive for the fan 
would be advantageous. The use of a steam engine 
was considered, but this would require an installation 
of boilers and a fireman for each of the three eight- 
hour shifts. This would prove expensive and a gasoline 
engine was suggested. At first, some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the dependability of such a machine, but 
after thorough investigation it was decided that a 
well-built unit of this kind was reliable in operation. 
Such an engine was, accordingly, purchased. 

This engine is a 54x7-in. four-cylinder machine, with 
inclosed fly wheel. It is completely equipped with all 
necessary manifolds, a water pump, magneto, a starter 
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Fig. 1—Layout of Fan Drives 


The fan may be driven by any one of three machines. Con- 
nection between the fan and gasoline engine, however, is such 
that when the engine is in operation it ordinarily spins the arma- 
ture of the larger motor. This does no particular harm. If this 
motor requires repairs the flexible coupling joining it to the pulley 
shaft may be unbolted, thus allowing either the engine or the 
raat motor to drive the fan without rotating the larger motor’s 
armature. 
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Fig. 2—The Auxiliary Engine Drive 


In any regular fan drive reliability is of paramount importance. 
In this respect few machines employed about the mines are more 


dependable than the induction motor. Conduit below the floor 
connects the motor here shown with its starter at the left. 
energized from 12-volt storage battery, carburetor, 
gear driven fan, radiator and a power take-off consist- 
ing of a twin disk clutch and an operating lever. A 
fuel tank also is provided. A mercury-arc rectifier, 
purchased separately, was employed to keep the starting 
battery always fully charged. 

Soon after installation, it was found that the radi- 
ator was too small to keep the circulating water cool 
during hot weather. A #-in. pipe line was installed, 
discharging into the radiator through an adjustable 
cock, thus supplying a stream of cold water for the 
engine. 

The primary drive is, of course, an electric motor. 
This is of the squirrel-cage induction type, of 75 hp. 
and operates at 865 r.p.m. As may be seen in Fig. 1, 
the belt pulley, keyed to its shaft, is supported between 
independent bearings. Either the motor or the engine 
can drive this pulley, but the motor is connected to the 
pulley shaft by means of a flexible coupling, while the 
engine shaft is provided with a jaw clutch. The engine 
is also fitted with a friction clutch, so that the jaw 
clutch can be connected, the engine started under no 
load, and the friction clutch put into operation after 
it has been brought up to speed. 

When the engine is driving the pulley, and conse- 
quently the fan, the rotor of the motor, being connected 
to the pulley shaft by a flexible coupling, is, of course, 
driven also. However, the jaw clutch permits a total 
disengagement of the engine so that this machine is 
inoperative when the fan is being driven by the motor. 

The driving pulley and its shaft are placed at a 
considerable distance from the fan, in order to pre- 
clude the possibility of any mine gas coming in contact 
with either the engine or the electric motor and causing 
an explosion. A belt connects this pulley with a larger 
one on the fan shaft. A chain drive would have been 
preferred, but the advisability of keeping the driving 
machines at a distance from the fan shaft would have 
made the cost of such a drive prohibitive. 

Five gallons of gasoline, constituting the immediate 
fuel storage for this engine, is kept in a tank mounted 
on the wall of the fan house. This is filled by a pipe 
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line from a 50-gal. tank placed on the hillside above. 

The 20-hp. motor first employed for driving the fan 
is still connected to it through a jaw clutch and the 
original chain drive. An elaborate signal system rings 
bells in the hoist house and lamp house when the elec- 
tric power fails. If the fan stops, a switch on its shaft 
rings a number of gongs and energizes several incan- 
descent lamps placed around the surface plant, thereby 
calling the attention of all outside employees to the 
stoppage of the fan. 

The power units at present installed permit driving 
the fan at full speed by the engine in case of either 
power failure or difficulty with the large motor. Also 
they provide for driving it at reduced speed by means 
of the small motor, in the event of failure of both the 
large motor and the engine. Cost of the gasoline unit, 
including auxiliary driving connections, completely in- 
stalled, amounted to about $2,000. 

Considering that three or four power failures some- 
times occur in the course of a day, during the summer 
months when electric storms are common, company 
officials feel that this installation has more than paid 
for itself in the year that it has been in operation. 
This equipment has been passed on and recommended 
by the state mine inspector and the inspector for the 
Employees Mutual Insurance Co. 





Fig. 3—Motor End of the Drive Shaft 


Looking from the fan house door toward the engine. 
machine is fitted with both jaw and friction clutches, gear driven 


This 


magneto, starter, fan and radiator. In hot weather a stream of 
So water fe delivered to the radiator assuring that the engine 
will run cool. 


= 
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Illinois Experience Helps Make Mine Haulage Safer 


Madison Coal Corporation Uses Extra Size Locomotive Cabs, Hose Guards 
on Trolley Wire, Shields on Section Line Switches, Etc.—Large 


Trolley Wheels and Grease on Wire Help Lessen Flashing 


By H. T. Bannister 


Glen Carbon, Ill. 


lessons in the art of making haulage safe in coal 

mines. Out of such experience grew many safe 
practices and devices such as those used by the Madison 
Coal Corporation. 

Any discussion of the use of locomotives in under- 
ground transportation in Illinois coal mines, from the 
standpoint of safety or otherwise, naturally resolves 
itself into separate considerations of the gathering and 
main line haulage, each of which presents its own 
problems. 

For main line haulage three types of locomotives 
have been used with more or less success. Gasoline 
and compressed air locomotives have such distinct limi- 
tations in Illinois that they practically are eliminated. 
This leaves us with the various types of trolley locomo- 
tives, coupled with the limited use of storage battery 
locomotives, as the only machines to consider. 

When we consider that some locomotives weight from 
15 to 20 tons and haul trains that easily can have a 
gross weight of 150 tons, the problem is one of real 
railroading under unusually difficult and hazardous con- 
ditions. Situations can and do arise, that call for 


| “Tesons inthe TEACHES a great many valuable 


_ just as quick thinking, capable judgment, prompt de- 


cision and effective action as ever could be demanded 
of a surface railroad locomotive crew. The crews of 
underground locomotives are under the further handi- 
cap, aS compared with the surface crews, of being 
hemmed in on all sides with very little chance to save 
themselves by jumping in case of accident. Prevention 
of accident, under these unfavorable circumstances, is, 
therefore, of more than ordinary importance. 

Considering the matter first from the standpoint of 
safety to the locomotive crew, the following points 
have all demonstrated their importance in our experi- 
ence with mine haulage: 


SHOULD HAVE AMPLE CAB ROOM 


All locomotives should have ample cab room at each 
end so that the motorman and triprider can each have 
a secure seat, reasonably safe from injury in case of 
collision, and in no danger of being thrown off the 
motor by a sudden bump or jerk. Handholds should also 
be bolted firmly to the locomotive frame and within 
easy reach of both the motorman and triprider when 
they are seated in their cabs. 

In our experience we have traced several accidents 
to insufficient cab room on the older types of locomo- 
tives and we now require the manufacturers to arrange 
for cabs with ample space at each end, even if the 
unit price be higher, which in some purchases has been 
the case. 

Having met this particular requirement so far as the 





This paper was read by Mr. Bannister before the Illinois mine 
safety conference in Springfield, Ill., Jan. 16, 1925. 





Hose Plays a Safety Role Here 


Along this entry, where men sometimes have to walk, the 
trolley wire runs through a long guard made of discarded fire 


hose split lengthwise. Feeder cable, which is here shown running 
parallel to the trolley, is carried inside of small hose and is thus 
protected against contacts. The sign says: ‘‘Dangerous! Don’t 
Stand Here. Derailments Often Occur at Switches.” 


equipment is concerned, the men must be instruted and 
required to use the protection so offered them and 
under no circumstances should they be permitted to 
move a locomotive without being seated in the oper- 
ator’s cab. We had a man seriously injured while 
attempting to switch a few cars because he tried to 
walk along beside the locomotive with his hand on the 
controller. It would have taken only a second to get 
on his regular seat but he did not take the trouble, 
with the result that he got severely squeezed at a door. 

The custom, unfortunately too prevalent everywhere, 
of the triprider jumping off the moving locomotive and 
running ahead to throw a switch, should be positively 
forbidden under penalty of discharge. This practice 
is bad enough in gathering work, but in main line haul- 
age, with the heavy locomotives and trips now so com- 
mon, it is frequently suicidal. If its necessity cannot 
be avoided by the installation of automatic doors and 
switches, there are only two things left from a safety 
standpoint—trappers and switch throwers must be put 
on the job, or trips must be required to come to a 
stop before the triprider goes ahead. 
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Another habit that has resulted in a number of in- 
juries, is the practice of a motorman coasting up to 
a latch or switch point and endeavoring to throw the 
switch with his feet or hands. We have had cases 
where motormen have received severe injuries when fol- 
lowing this dangerous practice. 

Every company should require electric lights to be 
placed wherever falls of roof have left high places 
along the entry, so the locomotive crew can plainly see 
the edges of the fall. It seems to be human nature 
for men to rise when such a place is reached, and many 
accidents have occurred through failure to observe the 
opposite edge of the fall in time to get down again. 
This is also a safety measure of value to men who 
are hauled to and from their work. 


UNDERGROUND PHONES EFFICIENT 


In high tonnage operations the safety of locomotive 
crews, as well as the efficiency of main line haulage will 
be augmented by the trips moving under control of a 
dispatcher located at a central point, preferably near 
the main bottom, where also he can supervise the 
general activities at that important place. The uni- 
versal use of the telephone underground makes this 
easy. We have found it an important contribution to 
safety and efficiency. 

Each locomotive should have a headlight sufficiently 
strong to disclose readily a gob-slide, fall, or other 
obstruction 200 or 300 ft. ahead. This can be accom- 
plished satisfactorily with modern equipment without 
resorting to the old type of arc lights with their blind- 
ing brilliance. 

The electrical equipment and wiring of the locomo- 
tive should be in the best of condition so the danger 
of shock will be reduced to a minimum. This can be 
insured only by systematic inspection, with repairs 
made promptly under supervision of some one in the 
electrical department who is held personally responsible 
for this duty. 

Trolley wires, feeder cables and entry circuits in 
general should be installed as permanently as possible 
with sufficient clearance to minimize the danger of con- 
tact with locomotive crews or other men using the 
traleving way. Unavoidable conditions in some places 
limit the clearance that can be obtained, but the impor- 
tance of this as a safety measure should not be over- 
looked. Hangers should be of the best type and at 
short distances apart, depending on conditions. 

Definite rules should be prepared by the safety and 
electrical departments which will govern the installation 
of all circuits, due consideration, of course, being given 
in the preparation of such rules to the local conditions 
in each mine. 


RUBBER HOSE USED OVER WIRE 


Although the mining law specifies guarding of elec- 
tric wires only at traveling ways, yet it is equally im- 
portant to guard wires where the locomotive crews pass 
under them. After experimenting with wooden 
troughs, canvas covers, rubber belts, etc., we finally 
have standardized on a 3-in. rubber hose that is split, 
placed between the clamps and hangers, so as to hang 
over and around the wire, and flared open at each end 
to allow the trolley wheel to enter. 

This hose, down the full length of the protected wire, 
opens easily for the trolley to pass, closes again at 
once, and thereby affords complete protection. Since 
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using this method of protection we have had no cases 
of shock to men or animals, but previously, where other 
types of protection were in use, there were some serious 
accidents, one of them fatal. 

Section line switches are frequently installed in such 
manner that the locomotive crew is required to throw 
them in passing. This generally is done while the motor 
is moving at a fair rate of speed, and is a prolific pro- 
ducer of minor and occasionally of serious accidents. 
Where this cannot be avoided by the use of switches 
automatically controlled by trolley clips, motormen 
should be compelled to stop their trips to throw the 
switch, which, itself, should be guarded with fiber 
shields to prevent burns such as are frequently inflicted 
by electric arcs. Protective shields of this character 
can be made readily and installed at the trifling cost 
of 40 or 50c. each. 

We have found that under our conditions the use 
of as large a trolley wheel as possible reduces arcing 
and flashing to a marked degree, resulting in less 
hazard to the eyes of the locomotive crew. We get 
appreciably better results from the 5-in. wheel than 
from the ordinary 4-in. size generally used. At points 


‘where flashing is troublesome we have found that 


greasing the wire with medium cup grease greatly re- 
duces this hazard, and one application remains effective 
a surprisingly long time. 


PROTECT ALL USERS OF HAULAGE WAYS 


When all possible measures have been taken for the 
safety of the locomotive crews, attention should be 
given as carefully to elimination of injury to others who 
must use the haulage ways. The most effective safety 
measure is to provide a separate traveling way for the 
men, but this, unfortunately, is seldom possible. Where 
this cannot be done the provision of safe clearance be- 
tween the locomotive and the ribs and timbering, to- 
gether with free and unobstructed refuge places, of 
course at the legal distance, is of first importance. The 
refuge places should be kept well whitewashed, and 
illuminated with an electric light at each one where 
restricted clearance or other conditions create a special 
hazard. 

Signs should be placed at switches and curves, warn- 
ing of the danger of derailments at such places. Spe- 
cial provision should be made for the safety of trap- 
pers, switchthrowers, and others whose duties keep 
them close to the tracks. This can be provided effec- 
tively by cutting recesses in the rib. These afford 
ample protection from a derailed locomotive or car. 


USE RED LIGHTS ON REAR 


Fatal injuries frequently have been inflicted upon 
men who have stepped out of refuge places without 
observing an oncoming broken trip. They get run 
down. We have had two such occurrences which could 
have been avoided easily if the men had watched for 
the rear-end markers. The ordinary markers do not 
readily attract attention, but we now use storage bat- 
tery rear-end lamps, showing a red light, and believe 
the men are acquiring the habit of watching for them 
as the trips pass. We have had no accidents from this — 
source since putting these markers in use. 

Many of the safety measures applicable to main line 
haulage apply with equal force to the use of locomotives 
for gathering work, and their enforcement is even more 
necessary because the modern mine uses many more 
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machines for this work than for main line haulage. 
We have three types of gathering locomotives to con- 
sider; reel-and-cable, storage battery and the crab type, 
the latter being of early design and used now only 
where rooms run to the dip, or where conditions are 
such that the locomotives cannot be taken to the face. 
Few of this type, however, have been purchased in re- 
cent years for use in Illinois mines, hence we will dis- 
miss them from further consideration. 

Where reel-and-cable locomotives are used it becomes 
necessary, of course, to install trolley circuits in the 
entries of all production areas. Because of the great 
amount of local travel in such areas the installation of 
these circuits calls for even more attention to the safety 
factor than do main line trolley circuits. Effective 
guards should be placed at all crossing points and a 
section switch, either automatic or manual, should be 
placed in the line at a distance of not more than 300 ft. 
from the first working place in the entry so as to pro- 


Where a Few 
Inches Extra 
Count 


Madison Coal Cor- 
poration locomo- 


tives are equipped 
with roomier cabs 
for operator 
triprider, 


and 
even if 
the initial cost of 
the machine is 
greater —which it 
usually is. The 
motormen take 
chances enough, the 
company thinks, 
without handicap- 
ping them with lack 
of space. 





vide a means to disconnect the power from the working 
face in case of accident. 

With a reel and cable locomotive, no matter how care- 
fully operated, we have always the menace of the cable, 
which will become worn and frequently damaged by 
being run over. If it is not properly spliced and the 

best material used in repairing, there is great danger 
of shock and of fire starting from a defective cable. 

- Therefore, the cable, as used on the reel-and-cable type 
machines, should be frequently inspected by a compe- 

_tent man who should be the judge as to when a worn 

cable must be discarded. 

' There is also the hazard of the frequent connecting 

of the cable to the source of power. It is suggested 

that wherever possible, junction boxes be installed so 

_that the connectors can be attached and the power then 
thrown on, thus avoiding any chance of flash or shock, 

The storage battery locomotive comes nearer being 









other kind of gathering equipment, and it, therefore, 
is to be regretted that a storage battery locomotive is 
‘not applicable to every form of mine haulage. With its 
Juse trolley wires and cables can be abolished, thereby 
, doing away with two big hazards. 

_ Most of the storage battery locomotives now being 
| used in the mines of Illinois work at a maximum poten- 
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a fool-proof machine from a safety standpoint than any 
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tial of 90 volts, and inasmuch as practically all parts 
of the locomotive are carefully protected and inclosed, 
the danger of shock with this class of equipment is 
negligible. In fact, all hazards of mechanical and elec- 
trical nature are so thoroughly minimized with this 
type of locomotive that safety in its use depends largely 
upon good track work, proper clearances along the en- 
tries, partings and room necks, and last and most im- 
portant of all, upon the human equation. 

Some men are, by nature, so careless and indifferent 
that they could not safely operate a wheel barrow on 
the surface in broad daylight. Such men—and there 
are many at every mine—should never be put on haul- 
age work of any kind. In our own experience with 
battery locomotives, extending over a period of eight 
years with a fleet of machines which now numbers over 
fifty, there have been remarkably few serious injuries 
to locomotive crews, and none that could be directly 
attributed to the equipment itself. 





Care should be taken to prevent the use of locomo- 
tives on the shift or idle days by unauthorized men. 
One or two serious accidents caused in this way taught 
us to require all trolley machines to have their poles 
locked down to the frame as soon as they come in after 


the close of the working shift. All battery locomotives 
are promptly run into the charging station where the 
battery attendant is held responsible for their care. 

There are certain mechanical features that ought to 
be embodied in every locomotive in order to make haul- 
age safer. Buyers in the market for equipment should 
watch for them. 

The locomotive should have adequate shock absorbing 
and equalizing features. The method of trunk -wiring 
should be safe and workmanlike. Most companies are 
using iron conduit or heavy rubber steam hose specially 
made up with flexible ends well clamped and bolted to 
the frames. Strong and well designed gear cases should 
be used, with gearing raised well above the ties so that 
damage to this part of the equipment will be brought 
to a minimum. Most locomotive builders are now try- 
ing to raise the frames, motors, etc., 2 in. to 6 in. higher 
from the track than was the case with the older types. 

The locomotive ought to have well designed motor 
suspension. A few accidents have been traced to this 
cause. When the motor suspension fails the motor 
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drops and wrecks the locomotive. This is likely to hap- 
pen when the motor is at full speed and when passing 
over switch points or cross-overs. Control equipment 
should be designed to operate practically sparkless, all 
contacts or contactors to be of extra heavy design. 
Controller frames should be well braced and grounded 
to the frames and floor plates of the locomotives. 

The controlling handle should be keyed, bolted or 
locked on so that it will not slip off when in operation. 
A case came to our attention recently where the motor- 
man was standing up in his cab, and when applying the 
power he lost his balance and, in falling, pulled the 
controller wide open. The handle came off in his hand 
and he landed in the middle of the track. Luckily 
the locomotive was not connected to any trip, and fin- 
ally came to a stop crosswise of the track, having de- 
railed at a curve. What a great chance for a serious 
accident both to man and equipment! And why? Be- 
cause the operator was standing when he should have 
been sitting, and depending on the loose controller han- 
dle to maintain his balance. 

Each locomotive should be equipped with three circuit 
breakers or fuses (one main protector, and one pro- 
tector for each motor in the locomotive). The manu- 
facturers, as a rule, supply only one main fuse or 
breaker. The steel or wooden covers which are placed 
on the top of the locomotives should be bolted securely 
in place. Accidents are on record where the covers 
have jarred crosswise of the locomotive, getting caught 
in the rib and finally landing in the cab, inflicting 
severe injuries on the motorman. Accidents of this 
kind happen quickly and before the locomotive can be 
brought to a standstill some one gets hurt. Particular 
attention should be given to storage battery locomo- 
tives, where in some cases the battery compartment 
lids simply rest on the compartment with nothing to 
hold them securely in place. 

After all the safety devices that the manufacturers 
can provide have been installed, and after all possible 
safety measures have been taken by the mine manage- 
ment, the human element is still to be contended with. 
A reasonable degree of safety can be obtained by pres- 
sure on the men, constantly and steadily applied by the 
supervising officers, to enforce all the safety rules. 
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New Bulletin Covers Coals and Mining 
Methods of Washington 


A discussion of coal-mining problems in the State of» 
Washington-is contained in Bulletin 190, by George 
Watkin Evans consulting mining engineer, just issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. The character of the coal beds 
of Washington renders the production of clean coal diffi- 
cult, and much of the output is washed before it is. 
marketed. 

On account of extensive folding and faulting of the 
coal measures, mining in Washington presents many 
difficulties; therefore, a description of the methods em- 
ployed at some of the mines may be useful in planning 
operations in other regions, and is presented in this 
bulletin. The coals of Washington differ in quality, 
ranging from true lignites in Cowlitz County, in the 
southern part of the state, to anthracites in the Mount 
Baker district of Whatcom County, in the northern part. 
Most of the output consists of sub-bituminous coals, the 
latter including both coking and non-coking varieties. 

The U. S. Geological Survey has estimated that the 
State of Washington contains 11,412,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 52,442,000,000 tons of sub-bitumi- 
nous coal in beds more than 14 in. thick. 

In Bulletin 190 there are discussed coal mining meth- 
ods employed in the different counties, taking up such 
matters as slopes and rooms, pillar drawing, blasting 
methods, haulage and hoisting, ventilation, timbering, 
drainage, and preparation of coal. 

Copies of Bulletin 190 may be obtained from the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D.C: 


Cause of Barrackville Blast 


In amplification of the article entitled ‘Nobody 
Knows Cause of Barrackville Mine Blast,’ April 9, pp. 
531-534, it may be said that the four men who were 
held on suspicion—they had not been arrested—were 
released during the inquest as a result of the testimony. 

In this report also, p. 534, Mr. Paul was made to 
say that the “absence of coal dust is generally an indi- 
cation of the seat of an explosion.” This should have 
read “the presence of coal dust.” 








Summer School 
For Coal Men 


Airplane view of 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
is one of the Amer- 
ican technical 
schools serving the 
coal industry. 
Acoal-mining 
course, comparable 
to that offered this 
summer in several 
other colleges, will 
be given here from 
June 15 to July 14, 
to prepare miners 
to take Pennsyl- 
vania examinations 
for the positions of 
firebosses and fore- 
men. This school 
is offering training 
in bituminous coal 
mining for _ tech- 
nical graduates, 
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Bridgeport Transfer, Abrams, Pa. 


How to Overcome Consumer Sales Resistance to 
Purchase of Pea Coal for Domestic Fuel 


Only Producers and Distributors Using Pea in Their Own 
Furnaces Can Fire Householder with Burning Enthusiasm— 
Persistent Publicity the Remedy for Consumer Prejudice 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age 
New York City 


comprehensively the merchandising background 

of anthracite pea is surveyed. On the one hand 
stands the fact that there is a real place in the domestic 
market for this much abused size. On the other hand 
is the fact that the advantages to the householder in 
the use of this fuel have never been fully capitalized 
by the coal industry. 

Clearly, what is needed is a new set-up that will 
emphasize the service which pea coal can render to the 
consumer. The selling of that service should begin 
with the producer. He should know how to burn pea 
coal and, if his heating equipment is at all adapted 
to it, should actually use pea. In no other way can 
he become so fired with enthusiasm for this size as the 
most efficient for certain, definite purposes that the 
service idea will be uppermost in his thoughts. 

The producer who has sold himself on the merits of 
pea is in a position to communicate his enthusiasm to 
the retailer. The retailer who knows how to use pea— 
not theoretically, but by actual practice—is in a posi- 
tion to urge its wider use by his customers, firm in 
the conviction that he is performing a bona fide mer- 
chandising service for his patrons. There is nothing 
abstract about these conclusions. In no case that has 
‘come under my observation has success been attained 
otherwise. 


Te THINGS become increasingly plain the more 


Must BE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


The merchandising campaign must, of necessity, be 
a campaign of education. It must be consistent and 
persistent. Under the old hit-and-miss methods, much 
of the good work in some communities has been a dead 
loss as far as other communities have been concerned. 
Many of the prejudices, much of the common misconcep- 
tion as to the possibilities of pea in the domestic field 


Fourth of a series of articles on the merchandising problems 
of anthracite. Preceding articles in this series appeared April 2, 
April 9 and April 16. : 
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have continued to flourish. Obviously, the first steps— 
once both producer and distributor have been sold upon 
the value of pea coal—should be to root up the prejudices 
and misunderstanding and to capitalize, in a broad way, 
the work done in isolated instances by wide-awake 
distributors. 

The objection most frequently raised when the use 
of pea coal is advocated is that this size is so small 
that it will fall through the grates of the average house- 
hold heating plant. Some enthusiasts have suggested 
narrow spacing between the grate bars. It is a sugges- 
tion worth looking into both from the coal man’s stand- 
point and from the standpoint of the manufacturer of 
general heating equipment. 

Indeed, a share of the responsibility for the sales 
resistance to the marketing of pea probably should be 
laid at the door of the furnace manufacturers. The 
designers of their equipment have given little or no 
consideration to the possibilities of burning pea and 
buckwheat coals; so manufacturers’ recommendations 
have favored the larger sizes. This neglect has opened 
the field to a limited group of companies pushing 
specially designed grates and other auxiliary devices. 


CHANGES IN GRATES NOT ESSENTIAL 


Changes in standard furnace design, which would 
include the installation of grates that could be readily 
adjusted to hold pea coal without losses to the ash-pit, 
undoubtedly would go far in breaking down consumer 
prejudice against the smaller sizes of anthracite. 

Such changes, however, cannot be expected overnight. 
Moreover, desirable as they would be, they are not 
essential to the immediate marketing of pea coal. It 
has been established again and again in actual test that 
pea coal can be burned on practically any grate in use 
in ordinary domestic heating plants. All that is re- 
quired is a little care in building the fire and a little 
care in shaking the grates. 
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In some cases it may be necessary to start the fire 
with larger coal to make a bed to hold the pea. After 
the fire is in good working order, a layer of ashes is 
left on the grates and shaking is done very lightly. By 
proper draft regulation quick, flexible control of the 
intensity of the fire is readily attained. Where the coal 
is used for banking purposes or is burned in conjunc- 
tion with the larger sizes, even these simple precautions 
are unnecessary. 

One concrete objection that must be overcome by the 
distributors rises from the householder’s cellar. If the 
householder is to become a consumer of pea or buck- 
wheat as a complementary fuel, he will need another 
bin in which to store the new size. Once he has been 
sold on the service idea this objection will lose most 
of its force. The physical difficulties will not prove 
insurmountable if the retail distributor has impressed 
upon the consumer the practical advantages the house- 
holder will enjoy in the use of this fuel. 


MEETING THE DOUBLE-BIN OBJECTION 


A New York State dealer, who increased his 1924 
sales of pea 100 per cent over his 1923 tonnage, begins 
his campaign a year in advance, suggesting, where 
necessary that the consumer build an extra bin or di- 
vide his present one during the months his furnace is 
not running. Another retail coal merchant, not to be 
blocked by the householder who advanced the double-bin 
argument as his last wavering line of defense, has taken 
boxes to the cellar to serve as pea storage space until 
the consumer is ready to provide a separate bin. 

In the opinion of many retail distributors, the mer- 
chandising problem would be made easier if there were 
a substantial reduction in the mine price on pea coal. 
Some advocate such a reduction as a temporary meas- 
ure while a concentrated drive to introduce pea to new 
consumers is on. There are others who feel that a 
widening in the differential between pea and chestnut 
should be a permanent part’ of the anthracite price 
structure. 

A recent meeting of representative retail distributors 
in New York City declared that the tonnage of pea 
moving through retail channels in Manhattan and the 
Bronx was steadily decreasing. The belief was ex- 
pressed that if prices were cut so that the differential 
between pea and No. 1 buckwheat would not exceed 
$1.75 per ton, the market on the former size could be 
stabilized and consumption in those boroughs might 
possibly be increased. 

Such a solution, however, would hardly benefit the 
producers, who are striving to avoid a decreasing 
return on the smaller sizes of coal. Even as a tem- 
porary expedient its value is so extremely doubtful and 
the chances for misunderstandings, which later would 
lead to bickerings between the retail distributor and 
the householder, are so many that there is little to com- 
mend the proposal. 


EMPHASIZE SERVICE, NOT PRICE 


Emphasis upon the service this coal can render will 
make emphasis upon the price less important. Pea 
coal should be sold not upon the basis of how cheap 
it is, but by showing that it will perform a certain 
service more efficiently and more economically than any 
other size. With merchandising on that basis, the 
price will be of secondary interest, but the fact that 
that price means a dollars-and-cents reduction in total 
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Where Anthracite Arrives at Top of Breaker 


Head of drag scraper. The coal can be seen on the lower part 
of the illustration. It is still unsized, part large and part small. 
There is no reason why the public should be asked to buy the 
small sizes, the pea and the buckwheat, merely because the coal 
cannot be mined without them. The same argument would require 
him to take the rock. The reason why he buys it is because it is 
cheaper than the larger sizes and can be made to render an equal, 
or even a greater service, if properly prepared and rightly used. 
It has a legitimate field—pea and buckwheat for banking the fire 
and for magazine furnaces, 


fuel costs increases the attractiveness of the selling 
plan. 

The nomenclature of anthracite sizing may be set 
down as a minor drawback. To a consumer unfamiliar 
with the coal, “pea’’ and “buckwheat”? may be meaning- 
less names or may convey an impression that those 
coals are much smaller than they really are. To the 
retail dealer, these names still suggest the lowly steam 
coal and subconsciously, albeit unjustly, there is still a 
residuum of feeling that these sizes are sailing under 
false colors when they enter the domestic market. 

For this reason, the suggestion has been made that 
pea coal be marketed under a new name. There are 
appealing possibilities in this, but the insurmountable 
objection is the fact that the change would not alter 
the character of the coal. Enemies of the new move- 
ment would be in a position to say: “Oh, yes; they 
couldn’t sell it as pea, so they changed the name—but 
it’s the same old stuff.” 

A more infrequent objection advanced by the ultra- 
cautious is that the use of small coal increases the 
liability of explosion in the household furnace—in effect, 
robs anthracite of its ‘“fool-proof’ character. Upon 
this point, O. P. Hood, chief mechanical engineer, 
Bureau of Mines, says: 

“It is perfectly true that it is possible to produce 
gas explosions in a household furnace with the fine 
sizes of coal more readily than with the larger sizes. I 
have had the same thing happen in my own furnace, 
using chestnut coal. 


How GREAT ARE EXPLOSIVE HAZARDS? 


“The conditions favoring an explosion are the com- 
plete covering of a hot fuel bed with fresh coal to 4 
depth that smothers all the igniting tongues of flame. 
Obviously, those coals that ignite most readily will 
give the greatest trouble in this respect. The finer the 
coal the greater the surface presented, the more gas 
generated, and the less thickness of fresh coal that will 
smother the flame. All these tend to produce explo- 
sion phenomena. 
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Skips at Inclined 
Shaft 


In heavily pitch- 
ing measures such 
as at this opera- 
tion at lLansford, 
Pa., much coal of 
fine sizes is inev- 
For 
such mines the 
merchandising of 
the fine sizes is as 
important a prob- 
lem as proper engi- 
neering that will 
reduce the percent- 
age of such coal. 


itably made. 


“One good remedy is to be sure that always some- 
where on top of the fuel bed there shall be an igniting 
flame. This is, frankly, rather difficult in banking a 
fire for the night with fine coal on a thin, hot fuel bed. 
The remedy is all in the management of the fuel bed. 
Some of the hot coals can be heaped to one side so that 
when sufficient weight of fine coal has been placed on 
the fuel bed, there will still be a small portion of 
glowing coals to ignite the gas: 

“Another way is to place the requisite amount of 
coal on the fire, and then dig down, perhaps in the 
center of the fuel bed to make a thin spot that will at 
once ignite.” 

If pea coal is to be sold as a quality fuel—and that 
is the only way in which it can be successfully and per- 
manently merchandised—it follows as a matter of 
course that the preparation of the coal at the breakers 
must be top-notch and that shipments must be most 
closely policed to prevent sub-standard carloads from 
leaving the mines. 


PREPARATION Must BE Top-NOTCH 


Poorly prepared shipments have wrecked more than 
one dealer campaign and soured distributors. A com- 
mon complaint from retailers has been: “I would just 
get nicely started with the trade and then get a rotten 
ear and that would destroy all that I had done.” With 
the adoption of the new standards of sizing (Coal Age, 
March 19, p. 436; March 26, p. 477), the promise is 
made that pea will be a more uniformly sized and better 
prepared coal than it has been in the past. 

Advertising, of course, must be considered as one of 
the integral parts of any merchandising campaign. 
_ Both producer and distributor need to employ more of 
_ the force of publicity. Both want to study the meaning 
' of cumulative effect in advertising. ‘There has been 
some excellent work done, some mediocre copy published 
and considerable advertising of a paleolithic character. 
, Some copy has achieved a highly desirable easy in- 
| formality that encourages friendliness ; other copy has 
| been as coldly repellent as a bank statement. Certainly, 
| if any copy should exude a genial warmth it should be 
copy advertising coal. 

If advertising is to play its part in breaking down 
. consumer resistance, the drum-fire of publicity must be 
continuous. One broadside, one circular letter, one 
Newspaper campaign will not do the job. The story 
must be told week in and week out by the producer 
| and by the retailer. All adaptable forms of publicity— 
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newspaper, billboard, direct mail—should be used. And 
the copy should not be standardized to petrifaction. 
Constant dripping of water will wear away the hardest 
stone, but it is well to remember that it is a fresh drop 
of water that takes up the burden the moment the force 
of its predecessor has been spent. 

One of the most important jobs that advertising can 
do is to take up the promotional work at the point 
where immediate self-interest compels the retail dis- 
tributor to discontinue his attempts to break down con- 
sumer resistance. “We are talking pea to every cus- 
tomer and selling this size where it is at all possible,” 
explains a New York upstate retailer. ‘But, we are all 
human and after we have gone into the matter of burn- 
ing smaller coal with our customers we have to abide 
by their decisions and deliver to them the kind of fuel 
they demand. If we were to insist upon selling them 
sizes which did not meet with their approval, we would 
be due for a fall.” 

This reluctance to press personal solicitation too far is 
real, particularly in communities where competition for 
business is keen and some distributors are making no 
special drive to induce householders to try out pea coal. 
It is in situations like that, and there are many of them, 
that advertising can do yeoman service. By newspaper 
copy and by impersonal literature mailed out by the re- 
tailer, he can carry on the propaganda without risk of 
giving offense to his customers. 

Finally, in the early stages of the campaign, it would 
be well for the retail distributor, after a preliminary 
canvass, to have a selective, rather than a blanket, list 
of prospects for intensive cultivation. There will be 
many consumers so firmly convinced in their own minds 
that they cannot use pea to advantage that they will 
resent and oppose any direct effort to change their opin- 
ions. Others will not want to take the trouble to learn 
how to handle this size in their furnaces. More head- 
way will be made, therefore, if the intensive cultivation 
is concentrated upon consumers who are in an open 
frame of mind. Time, persistent advertising and the 
use of pea by their neighbors, eventually will bring the 
stubborn-minded consumers into line. 

The domestic market for pea coal is so rich in poten- 
tialities that it is well worth an attempt to consolidate 
the scattered and sporadic efforts that have been made 
to widen distribution into an unremitting campaign to 
sell this size to the householder on the basis of service. 





Steel Headframe and Tipple, Cranberry No. 1 Mine 


These modern top works are at the Cranberry No. 1 
mine of the New River Co., Cranberry, W. Va., where a 
pe wasatrey entry driver and a longwall loader are being 
tried out. 
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News 


Of the Industry I. 


Has U. S. Supreme Court Paved Way for 


Unionization of All Industry ? 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Many predict that the day will come 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States will look with alarm on the giant 
it has unchained as a result of its 
decisions in the Kansas _ Industrial 
Court Law. With immigration re- 
stricted, this decision paves the way, 
some think, for the eventual unioniza- 
tion of all industry. 

The Industrial Court law was an out- 
come of the coal strike of 1919. The 
legislature influenced by the public 
anxiety and by the picturesque, but un- 
successful, effort of Governor Allen to 
mine coal with the state militia, passed 
the law which has given rise to so 
much controversy since. 

The law provides that disputes in 
essential industries, including the pro- 
duction of food and fuel, are subject 
to such arbitration as may be meted 
out by the special court. The court was 
given power to fix wages and working 
conditions. It furnished a clear cut 
issue in the matter of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Labor viewed this development with 
alarm. The United Mine Workers were 
particularly interested in seeing the 
law overthrown, but were content to let 
Alexander Howat do the attacking. 
Coal operators in Kansas also laid low 
but were glad to see someone take up 
the cudgels against Howat. At heart 
they were alarmed over the implied 
power of the court to compel them to 
run their mines and fix wages which 
they realized meant the ultimate fixing 
of prices. Although the law was di- 
rected at strikes, it implied public con- 
trol over employer as well as employee. 
The case which went to the Supreme 
Court was brought by an employer... 

In 1923 the Supreme Court held that 
the fixing of wages constituted inter- 
ference with the right of contract and, 
therefore was unconstitutional. It held, 
in short, that fixing wages, quite as 
much as fixing prices, is regulation—a 
control which might be proper as 
applied to public utilities, but which 
could not be extended to all business 
simply on the ground that it produced 
a necessity of life. It was in this case 
that Chief Justice Taft made the mem- 
orable obiter dictum that since the 
adoption of the constitution it never has 
been supposed that the business of the 
coal operator and of the coal miner is 
so clothed in the public interest that 
the price of product or the rate of 


wages could be fixed by regulation. 

This phase of the opinion was hailed 
widely by the coal operator as pro- 
tecting them against state or federal 
regulation. The fact that it applied to 
labor as well as capital seems not to 
have attracted attention. 

The court’s ruling that the Industrial 
Court may not fix wages, now says 
specifically what it implied before, that 
it may not fix hours of labor. It is in 
line with a number of other decisions 
of the last few years. Minimum wage 
laws were held to interfere with the 
right of contract. The decisions in con- 
nection with the arbitral features of the 
transportation act all intimate that the 
constitutional guarantees as to freedom 
of contract or as to the deprivation of 
property without due process of law 
extend to activities of laborers in selling 
their labor, either as individuals or col- 
lectively through the trade union. 


What Will Real Effect Be? 


The far-reaching effect of these deci- 
sions is not generally realized as yet. 
Some of the early interpretations of 
these constitutional principles prevented 
the federal government and the states 
from controlling effectively combina- 
tions of capital and from regulating 
rates of railroads and other public util- 
ities. The early decisions seemed to 
favor capital. The Supreme Court was 
regarded by many union leaders as a 
partisan tribunal, but these recent deci- 
sions show that the court is just as 
ready to apply these principles to labor. 
In addition to precluding federal or 
state interference with the laborer, they 
mean that government has no power to 
interfere with combinations of labor or 
with the terms of labor agreements. 

These decisions strike a new blow 
at centralization of authority and 
strengthen the tradition of individual 
responsibility. The court in effect 
says: “Your power to regulate is very 
limited.” The constitution already had 
said, in effect: “Such regulatory powers 
as are given are to be divided between 
the federal government and the states 
so that neither can accomplish much.” 





Ford coal mines in Kentucky and 
West Virginia last year produced 
1,862,936 tons of coal, of which, 1,444,- 
536 tons were used at Ford Motor Co. 
plants. 
the company’s requirements were sold 
to the public. 


The 418,427 surplus tons over’ 
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Utah Keeps Closed Lights 


The Utah Industrial Commission | 
on April 10 reaffirmed its stand 
against open-flame lights in coal 
mines. The code, written a year 
ago, which forbade them, will 
stand. Several weeks ago the 
conducted a_ public 


commission 
hearing as a result of an agitation 
for open-flame lights led by the 
Union Carbide Sales Co. and sev- 
eral operators, but at the last mo- 
ment those in favor of them failed | 


to testify. The commission’s re- 
fusal to modify the code in view 
of this was a foregone conclusion. 





Forty Arrests in Indiana May 
Improve Shot Firing 


About forty affidavits were sworn out 
April 16, for miners working in Shirkie- 
ville mine No. 1, at Shirkieville, Ind., 
charging them with violating the state 
mining laws. This move follows several 
explosions in the mine in which at least 
four shotfirers have been killed in four 
weeks. The affidavits were separate 
and made returnable in various courts 
to make possible more ready disposi- 
tion of the cases. i 

This action is taken by the state mine 
inspector in an effort to enforce regula- 
tions for safety which have not pre- 
viously been obeyed, he claims. In- 
spector Dally declares he is going to 
show certain miners of Indiana that the 
law regarding legal firing of shots: has 
teeth in it. The operating company 
contends it cannot compel the men to 
obey the law. 


Hocking Valley Operators 
Band Into an Association — 


A new Hocking Valley coal operators’ 
organization has been formed by about 
85 operators of the Nelsonville mining 
district and is styled the Southeastern 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association. Head- 
quarters have been established at Nel- 
sonville, with Don McGill, of the Lick 
Run Coal Co. as secretary. H. Charl- 
ton, of the Black Diamond Coal Co. of 
Columbus, is president and John ¢ 
Baird of the C. Robbins Coal Co. is 
vice-president. 

The association is to look after the 
mutual interests of operators, especially 
with regard to labor and traffic. The 
organization was launched about March 
20, and several meetings have been 
held for the drafting of the constitu- | 
tion and by-laws. A meeting was held — 
April 16 when additional members were 
received. 
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Mail Order Coal Is Worrying Midwest; 
Montgomery Ward May Sell It 


The retail trade throughout the Mid- 
west is getting disturbed over the 
growth of mail order coal business. 
Two things added to this perturbation 
during the past week: Simon Levy, of 
Chicago, head of the biggest direct-to- 
consumer house in the country, con- 
tracted for the entire five-years output 
of the Franklin County Mining Co.’s 
mine at Benton, Ill., and Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the great mail order mer- 
chandise house of Chicago, sent out a 
circular letter suggesting that it, too, 
may sell coal. 

Heretofore, Mr. Levy, who is head of 
several mail order coal concerns in Chi- 
cago, including the Boyleston Coal Co., 
Washington Coal Co., and Bernice Coal 
Co., with offices in a big south side 
residence renamed “The Coal Exchange 
Bldg.”’, has specialized in western Ken- 
tucky coal. This was easy for him to 
buy. But now he is getting into Frank- 
lin County, a mining region whose 
name has been made a household word 
by advanced advertising and selling 
methods of several great Illinois mining 
companies. 


Levy Guarantees Running Time 


Mr. Levy has made a five-year con- 
tract, mine run basis, at a price in the 
vicinity of $2.15 per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
net to the operator. The contract con- 
tains a stipulation that the mine is to 
receive a certain number of days’ work 
each week. If Levy’s concerns are able 
to furnish more working time, it is said 
the price of mine run will be reduced 
accordingly. It is also rumored that 
this five-year contract is subject to re- 
newal. 

The Franklin County Mining Co. 
heretofore has been very closely con- 
nected with the Great-West Coal & 
Lumber Co., of which J. F. Gascoigne 
is president. Until this recent change 
Mr. Gascoigne was vice-president of the 
Franklin County Mining Co., but he has 


resigned and is reported to have bought 
back the stock in the Great-West com- 
pany, heretofore held by J. M. Seymour, 
president, R. R. Ward, treasurer of the 
Franklin County Mining Co., and their 
associates. This deal, giving the 
largest coal mail order house in the 
United States a direct connection on 
Franklin County coal, is perhaps going 
to force a great many retail coal dealers 
out of business or cause them to re- 
vamp and remodel their present busi- 
ness methods. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., a house 
that heretofore has given all of its 
attention to marketing manufactured 
products to the farmer, is now giving 
serious thought to the opening up of a 
coal department. It has picked a cer- 
tain territory in Minnesota and has 
circularized its mailing list there to 
sound out the people. The letter, which 
is accompanied by a _ questionnaire, 
reads as follows: 

“Will you give us your opinion on a _ plan 
we are considering which should make it 
possible for you to save a nice amount on 
your coal expense? 

“A number of our customers have sug- 
gested recently that it would benefit them 
if we would arrange to sell coal. We have 
investigated the situation and find that if 
several customers in a community could 
buy a car load together, we could sell coal 
considerably below usual prices. 

“The only way the order could be 
handled is this: You and your neighbors 
would club together and order a carload 
(40 to 50 tons). One of you would collect 
the money and send it to us with the order 
for the car load. The car would then be 
shipped to the one who sent us the order. 


When it arrived you would divide the coal 
among yourselves, according to the number 


of tons each ordered, and make arrange- 
ments for having it delivered to your 
homes. 

“We are wondering whether’ there 


would be any difficulty from your stand- 
point in handling an order for coal in this 
way. That is why we are writing this let- 
ter to you. We would like your opinion on 
this point. 

“We think the plan is a good one but we 
realize that to be successful it must be a 
real service to our customers and one they 
can use. To make it easy for you to give 
us your opinion, we have put some ques- 
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Horse Drops Into Mine 


While at work in one of the big 
| mines of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co. at Luthersburg, 


Clearfield County, miners recently 
were surprised by a crashing noise 
in the mine and, upon investiga- 
tion, found a horse struggling to 
gain its feet in a pile of dirt and 





rocks. The horse, the property of 
A. B. Bloom, had dropped 30 ft. 
into the mine when the surface 
on the Walter L. Leach farm gave 
way beneath its weight. Though 
badly frightened, the animal was 
uninjured. By several hours’ work 
the debris was removed and the 
horse was led from the mine 
through the main slope, little the 
worse for the experience. 

re 











tions on the other side of this page. You 
Can just fill in the answers and use the 
stamped envelope we have enclosed for 
your convenience. Your frank opinion on 
this matter will be appreciated. It will 
be an indication of your friendship which 
we value very highly.’ 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
Juggles Hard-Coal Tax 


The Pennsylvania Senate at Harris- 
burg, April 15, passed finally the 
Heaton bill repealing the tax on anthra- 
cite. The action was a gesture merely, 
as the bill had no chance of passing the 
House upon three different days prior 
to adjournment. At the same time the 
House bill repealing the tax was in a 
Senate committee and had been for a 
week or more. The passage of this 
would have put the matter up to the 
Governor. 

The opposition of anthracite. inter- 
ests is said to have resulted in the kill- 
ing of the bill of Governor Pinchot to 
ratify the Delaware River treaty 
compact regulating the use of the 
waters of the river. The bill was 
passed through the House but struck 
trouble in the Senate and the conferees 
were named, 





British Safety Experts Who Come to Advise with Us and Learn Our Methods 





| E. J. Foley 


Ernest Julian Foley, C. B., and his asso- 
_«iates represent the Safety- -in-Mines Board 
of the British Government. Mr. Foley’s pub- 
lic career has been laid in the Civil Serv- 

/ ice. He has served on the Board of Educa- 
| tion, General Post Office, Admiralty and In- 
) _ land - Revenue Departments of Great 
| Britain. He was Assistant Director of 


R. V. Wheeler 


Transport in 1915. Dr. R. V. Wheeler, who 
has been 7 America before with his as- 
sistant W. Chapman, is the senior edi- 
tor of Muele ary publication of the Fuel Re- 
search Board dealing with the treatment of 
fuels. In the combustion and ignition of 
gases and in the treatment of mineral fuels 
he is probably the leading authority. Dr. H 


H. F. Coward 





W. R. Chapman 


F. Coward, who brings his wife with him, 
expects to take up his residence in Pitts- 
burgh, and to contribute for one year to the 
researches of the Pittsburgh Station of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, initiating studies into 


the ignition and combustion of gases. This 
visit of the commission may lead to closer 
international harmony in safety research. 
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Strike in West Virginia Is 
Spreading Into Panhandle; 
Consolidation Mines Close 


Eight hundred and fifty men were 
thrown out of employment Saturday, 
when the Consolidation Coal Co. closed 
two mines and four coaling stations 
along the B. & O. R.R. This, and a 
strike of an undetermined number of 
non-union miners in the Panhandle 
counties are the newest development in 
the strike situation in northern West 
Virginia. 

The Consolidation plants that were 
closed are: Mine No. 96 at Baxter, 
which employed 250 men; mine No. 87 
at Ida May, which employed 375 men 
and these coaling stations: West Fair- 
mont Shaft No. 38, near Fairmont; 
Highland No. 86 along the M. R. 
branch of the B. & O.; Perry mine 
No. 62, in Harrison County, and mine 
No. 25, at Pinnickinnick, Harrison 
County. Two hundred and twenty-five 
men were employed at these stations. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is one of 
the few large concerns signed up un- 
der the Baltimore agreement with the 
United Mine Workers that had worked 
after April 1. While no official an- 
nouncement was made, it is reported 
that non-union coal companies have 
been taking business away from union 
plants and this probably hastened the 
closing of the Consolidation plants. 
Frank R. Lyon, vice-president, said the 
company had closed these mines in- 
definitely. 

The United Mine Workers are try- 
ing to stiffen the morale of the strik- 
ing miners by holding mass meetings 
all over the upper Monongahela valley, 
and trying to hold out hope by telling 
the strikers that the miners all over 
the country will sustain them and aid 
them financially. If reports are cor- 
rect, the union miners are getting dis- 
satisfied with the amount of relief that 
they are obtaining. 

The miners believe that the morale 
of the strikers will be improved when 
John L. Lewis, international president, 
addresses a series of mass meetings in 
May. 

A daily average showed 118 non- 
union mines to be at work in the strike 
zone according to figures compiled by 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. The peak number 
to work any one day was Tuesday, April 
14, when 127 were active, while the 
least number to work was 109, Friday, 
April 17. 

In the first five days of last week the 
non-union mines loaded 3,788 cars of 
coal, which represented 81 per cent of 
the normal daily non-union production 
prior to April 1, when the strike 
started. Union mines produced 1,223 
cars of coal in that period. Non-union 
production totaled 75 per cent of the 
aggregate production in that time. 

The miners union has been attacking 
the production figures announced daily 
by the operators’ association, but the 
representatives of the association say 
they are correct and are based on rail- 
road data. Both union and non-union 
collectively will produce approximately 
300,000 net tons in the week ended 
April 18. The mines loaded 293,400 
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Warren M. Puckett 


President of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. of Charleston, W. Va-., who 
died March 29. He had been president 15 
years. 


net tons the week before and 308,900 
net tons, two weeks previous. 

The strike among the non-union coal 
miners in the Panhandle section seems 
to have been more successful than the 
Fairmont strike, if reports are correct. 
The call was issued April 16 to all non- 
union miners. The United Mine 
Workers of America of Ohio, who are 
conducting the strike, are preparing to 
make an application for a blanket in- 
junction which, if issued, will prevent 
coal companies from interfering with 
the rights of miners to free assem- 
blages. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
claim that 85 per cent of the non-union 
miners in the Panhandle section are 
striking, but J. C. McKinley, for the 
operators, says that the mines of Brooke 
and Hancock counties are loading more 
than ever but admits fewer men are 
working in Ohio and Marshall counties. 


A.LE.E. Meeting Discusses 
Mine Electrification 


Although intended primarily for elec- 
trical men, the meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo., April 16 
to 17, had its message for mining men 
as well. The fact that three papers 
presented at this meeting were devoted 
to subjects of vital interest to coal pro- 
ducers indicates to what extent the 
electrical and coal industries are inter- 
locked and interdependent. 

The session on Friday morning, April 
17, was designated as the mining ses- 
sion, when the following papers were 
presented: “Coal Mine Electrification,” 
by W. C. Adams, of the Allen & Carcia 
Co., of Chicago, Ill.; “Applications of 
Motors to Mine Locomotives,” by A. W. 
Clark, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and “Electric Shovels,” by D. J. 
Shelton and D. Stoetzel, of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, and 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., respectively. This session of the 
meeting was planned and conducted by 
the committee on the application of 
electricity to mining work. 
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Kansas Union Miner Army 
Shuts Many “‘Co-op.”’ Mines 


Following mass meetings in Arma 
and Franklin in the southeast Kansas 
field, Monday night, April 13, between 
1,000 and 2,000 union miners in motor 
cars, accompanied by Matt Walters, 
president of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, and Alexander Howat, some- 
time president of the district visited 
co-operative and open shop mines in 
the vicinity of Gross and Mulberry 
early the next morning and persuaded 
some 250 men employed in six mines - 
zo quit work. These mines were made 
idle: Doubleday shaft, employing 90 
men; Sheridan No. 16, co-operative 
shaft, employing 80 men; Sheridan No. 
12, co-operative shaft, 30 men; Clemens 
No. 19, co-operative shaft, 50 men; 
Raven Block Coal Co., shovel mine, 30 
men and the Norris shovel, 25 men. 

District officials asserted the drive 
was to invite non-union miners into the 
union, and announced all had agreed to 
join. Reports to Governor Paulen, of 
Kansas, were that the demonstration 
was in celebration of the action of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, April 18, in de- 
claring unconstitutional the Kansas 
Industrial Court Law, on the appeal of 
the Charles Wolff Packing Co., of 
Topeka. Another explanation, com- 
patible with both these, was that the 
affair was to strengthen organized 
resistance to lower wage propaganda. 


Central Pennsylvania Was 
Never so Idle as Now 


The week ending April 11, shows the 
lowest coal production in the history 
of the central Pennsylvania district. 
The total was 9,783 cars compared with 
11,043 cars for the week ending April 
4. To and including the 11th, the load- 
ings were 15,646, against 21,547 for the 
corresponding period of March. This 
makes a daily average of 1,631 cars, 
the lowest in any week in the history of 
the district, except during strikes. The 
district can load on the average, under 
normal conditions, 4,000 cars daily. 
Of the 1,621 cars loaded, the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion estimates that 1,100 were loaded in 
mines running on a wage scale less 
than the union rate. 

Twenty-five thousand of the 60,000 
miners in central Pennsylvania nor- 
mally working in the bituminous mines 
are now idle. Of the total, 45,000 are 
members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and 15,000 non-union. Prac- 
tically all those idle are union men. An 
undetermined number of union men are 
working on the 1917 scale. 

Reports from the Berwind-White 
Fuel Co.’s operations are to the effect 
that the miners have accepted their 
wage reduction in good grace and the 
mines are working six days a week. At 
Colver, between 400 and 500 men are 
working at reduced wages five days a 
week, with fair prospects for the future. 

Mines subsidiary to the Erie R.R held 
by the Northwestern Mining and Ex- 
change Co., closed on April 16, throw- 
ing out of employment 1,500 men. The 
latest order includes Granville, Eriton, 
Kramer and Dagus mines. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


How a Brass Liner Was Cemented at the 
Bottom of a Borehole Casing 


Recently at our mine I had occa- 
sion to cement a 3-ft. brass pipe liner 
into the bottom of a 47-ft. borehole 
casing. This borehole was used to 
discharge water from the mine. The 
inside diameter of the casing was 83 
in. The outside diameter of the 
brass pipe was 77¥s in. 

The difficulty of such a job was to 
get the cement between the borehole 
casing and the brass pipe, because 
the liner had to be put in the casing 
at the bottom end of the borehole. 
To get around this difficulty I had a 
cone-shaped hood made for the brass 
liner. At the bottom of the cone the 
tin was extended to lap over the liner 
approximately 1 in. Before the cone 
was placed on the liner, a hole was cut 
in the apex and a No. 6 wire passed 
through it. Both on the inside and 
the outside of the cone a knot was 
placed in the wire so that it would 
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Cone-Shaped Cap Guides Concrete 
Into Position 
The brass liner was cemented inside the 


borehole casing by dropping concrete in the 
_top of the borehole. 


not slip through the hole. One end 
of the wire extended outside of the 
mine to the top of the borehole and 
the other through the liner into the 
mine. 

The cone was placed over the top 
of the liner and held there as the 
brass pipe was lifted up into the bot- 
tom of the borehole. We next 
plugged up the bottom of the space 
between the borehole casing and the 
brass pipe to prevent any cement 
from falling through. 

The workmen on the outside mixed 
a sufficient quantity of cement and 
dropped it into the borehole. When 
the cement reached the brass liner it 
struck the cone-shaped hood and 
dropped into the space between the 
liner and casing. For our particular 
job we used about 2% buckets of 
cement. About 15 minutes after the 
cement had been dropped into the 
borehole, the men outside pulled the 
hood off the liner by pulling on the 
wire. About 24 hr. afterwards we 
were pumping water through this 
borehole and the job proved to be 
fine. JOSEPH R. FUREY. 
Blairsville, Pa. 


Electricity Calls Officials 


It’s a simple matter to call an 
official of the Richmondale Coal Co., 
near Carbondale, Pa., to the colliery 
office when he is wanted. An elec- 
tric horn mounted on the outside of 
the breaker is controlled by a switch 
located in the office. 

The reason why the horn is located 
on the outside of the building is ap- 
parent when one remembers that the 
sound of the horn even in this posi- 
tion can be heard above the noise of 
the running machinery. It is also 
located outside so that it can be 
heard anywhere around the colliery 
yard. 

There are several buildings on the 
property, in particular, the boiler 
house, powder house, carpenter shop 
and saw room where props are cut. 
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This Signal Saves Steps and Time 


An electrically operated horn located 
near the top of this breaker, although on 
the outside wall can be heard in the build- 
ing or anywhere around the colliery yard. 


One of the hoists is a quarter of a 
mile from the breaker but even here 
the horn can be heard. 

This arrangement is usually satis- 
factory when someone must be called 
to answer a long distance telephone 
eall. All the clerk has to do is give 
the desired signal from the colliery 
office and the person who is called 
soon presents himself at the office. 


Special Cars for Use in 
Working Low Coal 


A great deal of time was spent 
upon the design of low-type mine 
cars used at the Clifford Mine of the 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co. in Forest 
City, Pa. Aside from being low, the 
shape of the standard car this com- 
pany has built is such as to enable 
it to hold a large quantity of coal. 
The car can be loaded or unloaded 
easily at the nose-pointed end. In 
low veins the space between the top 
of the car and the roof is necessarily 
small. Consequently, it would be a 
great effort to swing a shovel over 
the side of the car. Because the end 
of the car has been made low it acts 
as a chute for loading and unloading. 

The construction of the car is sim- 
ple. Small wheels supported on 
heavily built, solid axles make it 
possible to make the clearance under 
the car unusually small. The wheels 
are held on by cotter pins. This 
method of attaching the wheels has 
been found successful because the 
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Car Built Close to the Ground and Easy to Load 


The low end on this type car makes loading and unloading easy. Small wheels reduce 


the clearance 


above the rails and ties to a low figure. 


The shape is such that the 


capacity is large, even though over-all height is little enough to conform to the thin 


veins worked by the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 


cars are pushed by hand and there- 
fore, are not subjected to side and 
end strains common with power- 
drawn types. 

In service these small cars are 
pushed to a main haulageway and 
unloaded into larger cars which are 
in turn taken to the breaker to be 
dumped. 


Air-Sealed Tank Keeps 
Varnishes Fresh 


Almost every morning when the 
workman starts to use varnish, paint 
or insulating compounds which have 
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Fresh Air Is Excluded by This 
Tank Design 
The drying action of air on varnishes 
and paints cannot work effectively on ma- 
terial in a container such as this. The oil 
in the reservoir surrounding the tank acts 
as a seal when the cover is applied. 


stood overnight, he is confronted 
with the necessity of wasting a cer- 
tain quantity of the material. 

Usually all of these substances 
dry quickly and, when left uncovered 
for a short period of time, form a 
tough skin on the surface. If this 
dried material is mixed into the 
fresh substance underneath, it rarely 
if ever dissolves and consequently it 
is impossible to do a good surfac- 
ing job. 

The illustration shows a handy 
container, which may be designed as 
a pail or large tank, for sealing out 


the air from varnishes, paint or 
other liquids. A recess is made 
around the outer edge of the con- 
tainer so that it can be filled with an 
oil or other liquid. The edge of the 
lid extends into the oil when the 
cover is applied. Thus air and even 
moisture are excluded. When such 
an arrangement is used with con- 
tainers holding volatile liquids it 
obviously will prevent rapid evapo- 
ration. E. K. 


Water for Priming in Case 
Foot-Valve Leaks 
A simple and effective means is 
used by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
for priming centrifugal mine pumps. 
The accompanying photograph was 
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taken in mine No. 11 at Corning, 
Ohio. Here, a 14-in. pipe is carried 
from a tee in the pump discharge 
line to the bottom of an open-top 
wood barrel located on a raised plat- 
form nearby. 

In order to be certain of having 
ample storage capacity for priming 
the pump, this barrel is connected at 
the bottom with two others on the 
same level. They are filled by open- 
ing for a short time the 14-in. valve 
while the pump is in operation, and 
the priming, when necessary, is ac- 
complished by opening this same 
valve. The pump suction is fitted 
with both a foot valve and gate valve. 
Priming is required only in case dirt 
has lodged under the foot valve and 
allowed the discharge line to empty 


through the pump back into the 
sump. 
In this particular installation, 


which is of a temporary nature and 
was made up of material on hand, 
the gate valve in the suction plays an 
important part. A 40-hp. motor is 
used to drive an 8-in. pump against 
a head which calls for a much larger 
motor. The use of the 40-hp. motor 
is made possible by keeping the suc- 
tion line choked with the gate valve. 
The correct setting of the valve was 
determined by connecting an am- 
meter temporarily into the motor 
circuit. W. F. Williams, superin- 
tendent of the mine, explained that 
the motor fuses will blow in a few 
moments if the suction valve is 
opened wide. 





Barrels on Platform Connected to Discharge Line 
Although the pump suction is equipped with a foot valve it often happens that dirt 


causes a leak which, during a shut-down of. a few hours, will empty the line. 


In this 


case the pump is primed by opening the small valve and allowing water to run from 


the barrels into the discharge line. 
refilled through the same valve. 


After the pump begins to discharge the barrels are 
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gr inous Coal Market Still Marking Time— 
Anthracite Maintains Position 


Bituminous operators, who look for nothing in the 
way of business the first month of the new coal season, 
will not be disappointed this year of grace. Aside 
from the hopes—some of which are reported close to 
realization—built upon lake shipments, the outlook in 
the non-union districts of the Southeast appears no 
rosier than in the union strongholds of the Central 
Competitive Field, where the demand for a revision of 
the Jacksonville wage agreement will not down. Meas- 
ured by its effect upon the market, the strike in north- 
ern West Virginia is a blank. The open-shop gains 
ground in Central Pennsylvania and dissatisfaction 
grows in union areas. 

Screenings take the lead for strength in nearly every 
field. Part of this strength, of course, is due to the 
seasonal dullness which has spread over the domestic 
market and cut down production. But part must be 


credited to a basically healthy underlying industrial’ 


demand for coal. Discounting to the limit the profes- 
sional optimist reports on general business, the fact 
remains that there is real ground for solid confidence. 


Production Better than Last Year 


In spite of the steady downward trend in production, 
the bituminous coal output for the week ended April 11 
is estimated at 7,890,000 net tons, as compared with 
7,540,000 tons the preceding week. More significant, 
however, is the fact that the output was 907,000 tons 
ahead of the corresponding week in 1924. The improve- 
Ment was in the non-union fields. West Virginia and, 
to a lesser extent, Kentucky, are speeding up to meet 
lake demands. Eastern Ohio is also making some plans 
to move tonnage, but southern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania are pessimistically inclined when the question of 
participation in shipments to the Northwest is raised. 


Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
April 19 totaled nearly a half million tons. Cargo 
dumpings were 464,479 tons; steamship fuel, 20,330 
tons—a total of 484,809 tons, as compared with 147,152 
tons the week preceding. Hampton Roads dumpings 
for the week ended April 16 totaled 369,746 net tons, 
as compared with 372,374 tons the week preceding. 
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Bituminous Coal Dumped at 
14 Lake Erie Pors's, by Weeks 
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Coal Age Index of spot prices on bituminous coal for 
April 20 stood at 161, the same figure as the preceding 
week. There was no change in the average price, 
which was $1.95. 

Anthracite demand in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, although far from feverish, is of a 
character to inspire the major producers with a feeling 
that the new coal year will move along normal lines. 
There is not sufficient backbone to the call for domestic 
sizes, however, to warrant any wholesale resumptions 
at the operations which went down in the dead market 
during the closing weeks of the past coal year. Nor 
has the steam market been active enough to justify the 
risk of throwing more tonnage upon it. Rice and barley 
are fairly well maintained, but No. 1 buckwheat shows 
signs of heaviness. 
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Midwest Production Pared Down 


Nothing shows the Middle Western situation any better 
than the fact that last Friday only six mines out of 64 in 
Williamson County, Illinois, were operating and only five 
in Franklin County. Saline County was not much better. 
Operators have found it practically impossible to move 
domestic sizes. 

High grade southern Illinois and the Clinton district 
screenings are meeting with a ready sale at $2 to $2.25 and 
would command more were it not for the fact that consider- 
able western Kentucky strip coal is available at such low 
prices industrials can afford to buy mine run and crush it. 
Fairly good western Kentucky strip lump has been offered 
freely at $1.15 to $1.40 and mine run at $1.10 to $1.25. 

The tonnage contracted for to date is relatively unimpor- 
tant when compared with commitments of normal years. 
Ninety per cent of the contracts closed so far this season 
have been with public utilities. Manufacturers are as yet 
undecided and think prices may go still lower before the 
contracting season ends. 

The condition on Eastern coals is far from satisfactory. 
Some standard smokeless shippers are attempting to hold 
mine run contract figures at $2.15, but a number of smaller 
mines, with good coal are offering contracts at $1.75. Pre- 
pared smokeless is moving slowly, with lump and egg at 
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$2.75. Few shippers are maintaining a $3 price and those 
only in the country. 

Very little coal from the Harlan and Hazard fields is 
moving into the Northwest, principally because there will 
be a reduction in the new through rates. This reduction will 
cover two groups of stations, the first becoming effective 
May 3 and the second May 20. This 15c. differential in favor- 
of eastern Kentucky has been established for years, but was 
not recognized when the new rates were put in. However, 
now that the new rates are in from all points in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given consideration to the plea of the L. & N. that 
this differential be maintained. 

Anthracite prices have been reduced to the lowest level 
for the year, but in spite of this little tonnage is moving 
forward. The producers and shippers of domestic coke, in 
order to keep abreast of the times, have reduced their price 
from $2.50 to $2 per ton, f.o.b. ovens. 

Only a few shaft mines are working in the Carterville 
field, most of them are dragging along on one and two days 
a week. A number of strip mines are working almost full 
time. Nearly all coal sold is going at cost or below. Rail- 
road fuel loadings have eased off, excepting with the strip 
mines and is light, generally speaking. In the Duquoin 
field conditions are somewhat similar. 

Mt. Olive mines are loading a fair quantity of railroad 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Apr.21, Apr.6, Apr.13, Apr.20, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925t¢ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.10 $2.85 $2.50@$2.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.25 1.90 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.20 1.30 1.35@ 1.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 2.85 2.85 °2:75@:3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.15 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati. (. 3.35. 92.85. 2.60 ezeo0@ines7> 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.75 150g ee oO 1.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... ‘Boston’. 0.0.05 4.20 4.35 4.35 4.20@ 4.40 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1:95" 1595.) 2 vo 2210 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.50 2.25 23255 2el0@e2-40 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.15) 92510) 12. 10 econ 20 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.65 2.60 2.35@ 2.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 3.00 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... .... 2.10 2.10 2Z390@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.80 1.90 1.909 1.75@ 1.95 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 75 1.75 1.65@ 1.765 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.60 
Poo! 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Zow Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.55 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.55 1.45 1.45 ee, | 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
ttsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
ittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1,80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.30 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus... eee Z.10. 2.10 220042. 25 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... .... 1.50 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus..:-" .... .95 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Ws Valumpscoreewre Cincinnati... 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.75@, 2.00 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.15@ 1.40 
W. Va. sereenings........ Cincinnati... 1.00 1.00 1.10 21.15@ 1.30 
Hocking lump...... .. Columbus.:..) 2:40 2::25° ~2525eeeZe15@72. 40 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.60 1.45 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.15 1b) Bes 1.10@ 1.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland!.:.. °2%35> 2:25 92330 1.85@ 2.75 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.75 lnZ> 1.75@ 1.80 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.85@ 1.40 


Market Apr.21, Apr.6, Apr.13, Apr.20 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925’ 1925 1925+" 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60 > $2260 s2: 
Franklin, Ill, mine run.,.. Chicago..... 2.35 a, 35 ith 35 eh 2302. 40 
Franklin, Ill, screenings.,.. Chicago..... 2.15% 92, 1092 Ones OC 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2:60; 2535) 912355 S225) 2am 
Central, Ill. mine run.,... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 §2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Ind, 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.85 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.35 12510 O25 10R 256 2se 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.05, (2.050092700@. 20m 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.35 2.10 2.10 2.15@ 2.40 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 1.95 1.90 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.55@ 1.85 
Mt. Olive lump.........- St. Louis 2.05: 2250) aeeeO 2.50 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2:50) (25255 wees 2.29 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1 507 ss 5 aeetea hares 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2535 § 2) 25m aeo IRAE: 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard sereenings...... St. Louis..... 685 1.70 1.70 1.65@ lige 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... 2.25 1.85 1°85  1775@ 2708 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.60 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 1.25 1.25 1.25@ 1.40 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2225 Sele85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1,60 .1.30 1.30.°71.15@° 1338 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham,.. 2.60 2.25 2.25 225 
Big Seam mine run.,...... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. BE, Kyablockiiccs- ne Chicago..... 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 208 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.60 1.55 1.555 1.40@ eee 
S. E. Kysblookt.e Louisville.... 2.35 2.10 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.50 1335 1.35 1.15@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
S. E. Ky. blocks... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
8S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.15@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .90 1.05 1.10 121.15@ 1.45 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.75 2.75 Vt) 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 

{ The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practise, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


t+ Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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Market Freight April 21, 1924-——_——. April 13, 1925 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company — 
Broken. ja-nasree New York. .j.¢e 56 $2.34” Fae eters $8.00@$8.65. Soeur $8.00@$8.50.. ace eee 8.00@$8.50 — 
Brokentes sina Philadelphia........ 2:39.» ae (pee eae B350@) 8655 ee eee emer 9:15 20s © See eee : a8 nf 
OPT Beet eens ace SODe New Yorke aces 2.34 $8.25@$8.65 8.25@ 8.65 $8. 25@$8.50 8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ $8.75 8.25@ 8.50 
Boece ee ae deters Philadelphia... ..... 25359 8.25@ 9.40 8.60@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 
Hgg.c cesar e.-paeks Chicago*twen ene 5.06 7.59@ 7.81 7.65@ 7.72 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 
Stovessia. ons sss « Newsy orkianya.cr 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 
Stovelssstcosedusee Philadelphia... ..... 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.85 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 
Stoves. canes ar Chicazo*ie a sass 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 8.03 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ 8.00 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ Hy 
Chestnut: . othe ec New. York:: 4.2.3. 2.34 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 
Chestnuts. ccs cach Philadelphia.. ..... DX, he) 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 
Chestnut. acca Chicago*e. sae 5.06 7.81@ 7.94 7.72@ 7.95 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 
Peaiees fief ctts eae New: York.4..9. an OD 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ sip 
Peas ote 42 us saeco Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.25@ 6.50 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5. 
Poaiceeec tcl Chicago*e ment? 4.79 5.13@ 5.36 5.36@ 5.55 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@, 5.00, 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... IRI} 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 
Buckwheat No 1|..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.75@ 3.00 3.00 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.75 2.50 
Riceis (atte ace eee New. York cesar 13,99) 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 
Rican. sav ee errs Philadelphia... ..... 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2225 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 
Barleys.snck vest New Yorks aoa 2222 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley sone anu Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New Yorkie. snes 7 ey ee EE ES ric 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in stalics. 
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\\soal Age, Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 


| eS SS See 1924 
April20. April13  April6 April 21 
IE SP a 161 161 162 169 

| NVeighted averaged price $1.95 $1.95 $1.96 $2.04 


is diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
ee ea Bows th of nearly 90 per cent of the ee cre 
tutput of the United States, weighted first with respect to ee 
jwroportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine raph a te 
|} hipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
| roduced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
) verage for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
j|@anner adopted in the report _on “Prices of Coal and oe 
| 913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the ar 
| ndustries Board. 
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uel, but the field is generally depressed. There is no 
‘omestic business to speak of. The few mines running in 
he Standard district are producing more coal than there 
‘s a demand for and most of it is being sold below cost. 
jereenings are scarce and most of the coarse coal that is 
‘eing sold is being crushed. Railroad tonnage is fairly 
‘ood. . . . 
What little domestic business there is at St. Louis is in 
‘mall quantities and for cheaper grades. Oil competition 
\s hitting the higher priced fuels, especially smokeless. 
ountry domestic is unusually quiet. There is some country 
|}emand for steam, and local carload steam trade is fairly 
| ood for screenings. Wagonload steam business is quiet. 

+ Local St. Louis retail prices have been revised and are 
's follows for curb delivery: Standard, $5 per ton; Mt. Olive, 
‘5.50; Duquoin, $6; Carterville, $6.50; Big Muddy, $7; 
nthracite grate, $15.25; stove, $16; egg or chestnut, $15.75; 
ea, $13; buckwheat, $10.50; smokeless lump or egg, $9; 
omestic coke $9.75 and $10.25. 


| Mild Weather Checks Kentucky Trade 


| Abnormally mild weather over the better part of the 
pring has checked domestic consumption, and there is 
‘ttle demand from Louisville retailers for prepared coal. 
‘etailers are showing no inclination to load down their yard 
tocks in anticipation of summer stocking by the house- 
older. 

| Movement to the North and Northwest has not yet shown 
le customary acceleration. Aside from captive mines 
nd a few plants holding big utility or industrial contracts, 
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running time in the Kentucky fields is low. Nevertheless, 
production as a whole is somewhat larger than last year. 

Prices show practically no change. Some western Ken- 
tucky houses are asking $1.40 for screenings, but $1.30 is 
about as much as can be had in the Louisville market. Some 


' eastern Kentucky shippers ask $2.25 for prime block, but 


coal can be had as low as $1.75, with plenty of good stuff 
at $2. Some mine run has been offered as low as $1.15, in 
both fields. Other sizes show very little change. 

Eastern Kentucky lump is $1.75@$2; egg, $1.65@$1.85; 
nut, $1.50@$1.65; mine run, $1.15@$1.50; and screenings, 
$1@$1.25. Western Kentucky, block, lump and egg are at 
$1.75@$2, with some quotations as high as $2.25; nut, $1.50 
@$1.75; mine run, $1.25@$1.50; screenings, $1.25@$1.40. 


Northwest Awaits First Coal Cargoes 


Navigation opened at the Head-of-the-Lakes last week, 
but no coal cargoes arrived from lower lake ports. Four 
cargoes reported on the way are expected within the week. 
Stocks on docks, while not large, are adequate. 

Prices are off a little from the levels quoted last week. 
Kentucky has dropped 25c. in everything but screenings, 
making the market in this grade $6 for steam lump, $5.75 
for stove, $5.50 for dock run and $4.25 for screenings. 

There is a fair demand for Pocahontas and anthracite, 
but the buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis and dealers are 
busy delivering ton and half-ton lots. Tight money nullifies 
efforts to persuade householders to stock up for next winter. 

General trade, though dull, is, nevertheless, normal for 
this time of the year. Docks have their men out looking 
for business with the industries which should head up 
about the first of May. Dock men look for good business 
from the railroads this season. The railroads, which had 
almost 1,000,000 tons on the docks at the opening of navi- 
gation, are moving much coal now to escape the personal 
property tax on May 1. 

_The coal trade in the Twin Cities is slow to show much 
signs of activity. Although navigation is open, there is no 
urgent rush to move coal forward. The trade in the differ- 
ent branches’ is awaiting developments under the new 
freight rates. It seems quite likely that there will be a 
decided change of origin of considerable of the all-rail coal 
reaching some portions of this district. Some railroads are 
inquiring on contracts, but do not appear to have placed 
any orders. Prices show no material change. 

Coal dock managers report a quiet market in the area 
supplied by Milwaukee. Industries are taking normal 
quantities, but domestic demand is spasmodic and waning. 
Coke was cut $1.50 a ton by the dealers, April 15, a reduc- 
tion of $1 from the price that prevailed during the real 
winter months. Two bituminous cargoes, aggregating 
15,100 tons, reached Milwaukee docks from the lower lakes 
on Wednesday, and about ten additional steamers have been 
chartered for immediate shipments. 


Western Trade Continues Dull 


Few Southwestern mines are being worked, and these 
only two or three days a week—principally to supply con- 
tracts. In Oklahoma, the only activity is in mines operat- 
ing under the 1917 scale. In Arkansas and in the Henry- 
etta field talk of abandoning the Jacksonville agreement 
becomes stronger every day. List prices remain unchanged, 
though shading is common. 

Continued warm weather has demoralized the Colorado 
domestic coal trade. Even the inducement of the storage 
price reduction ranging up to $1 a ton has failed to stimu- 
late demand. The mines, as a whole, are operating a trifle 
less than half time. There has been no change in the mine 
prices. 

Business in Utah continues quiet, with mines working 
around two days a week only. Some unloaded bills are 
accumulating in the larger sizes, but the mine-owned yards 
of Salt Lake City are storing a lot of lump coal so as to 
assist the mines in producing enough slack to meet the 
demand. There are no price changes at present and prac- 
tically no gossip or rumors on this subject. It is a long 
time since coal prices were as steady in that section as they 
have been during recent months. Labor is plentiful and 
transportation conditions were never better. 

Closing of several lake contracts of volume with rumors 
of more about to be completed were the interesting morsels 
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of trade gossip at Cincinnati last week. A Logan producer 
is said to have sold 500,000 tons of screened mine run at 
$1.50. Another company, with mines in the same district, 
and others loading over on the Norfolk and Western was 
said to have closed for 100,000 tons of 14-inch at $1.90 and 
100,000 tons of slack at 90c. Other rumors of smaller deals 
also balance on the $1.50 mine-run basis. 

The best of the list still remains in the slack prices. As 
high as $1.40 was realized for Hazard and Harlan during 
the week with the general offerings advancing to $1.15 to 
$1.25. High volatile spot mine run is wobbly, though better 
grades again showed a slight advance. Prepared sizes still 
carry the spread noted for some time past. 

In the smokeless market there seems to be more indeci- 
sion over the price of the prepared than for some time. 
Following the differentiation between the lump and the egg 
prices some of the producers went on the market with an 
out-and-out $2.50 quotation for the two. There seems to 
be a general disposition to “fight ’er out” without much 
care of what may happen. 

River business continues good with large cargoes coming 
down and some proceeding on for down-the-river points as 
far as Louisville. Retail business is slow to dragginess. 
There has been no further cut in prices. 


Columbus Shows Slight Improvement 


Columbus reports a slight improvement, due largely to 
the fact steam reserves have been reduced to a rather low 
point. The increase, however, is not great and it is believed 
that it will be some time before there is any marked gain 
in the volume of business. Utilities and iron and steel 
plants are the most liberal buyers. 

Contracting is also attracting more attention. Some 
agreements have’ been renewed, but most consumers still 
depend on spot coal for their daily supplies. There is less 
unsold tonnage on the market and this has helped to 
strengthen the situation. More producers are willing to 
wait until orders are booked before loading cars. Contracts 
renewed are at figures 25 to 35c. a ton less than last year. 
Railroad contracting is backward. 

Retailers have succeeded partially in cleaning up stocks 
and will not be in the market until later. The stocking 
season for consumers is not expected to be as early as 
usual because of difficulties with credits. Buying of so- 
called fancy grades when they can be picked up at a bargain 
is the manner in which some dealers are replenishizg yard 
supplies. 

Production in the southern Ohio field is still at a low 
point, ranging from 12 to 15 per cent of capacity, the 
greater part of which comes from co-operative mines. 

The eastern Ohio situation shows little change. Orders 
are scarce, production is being curtailed, with the possible 
exception that some stimulation may shortly be felt from 
output of a few mines which have begun shipping lake coal. 
Steam demand is showing no improvement, industry con- 
tinuing to consume a minimum quantity and fuel being pur- 
chased only as needed. In the domestic trade, the market is 
exceedingly quiet and this branch of the business is con- 
sidered practically over for this season. 

The industry throughout this section is in a pessimistic 
frame of mind due to failure thus far to interest officials 
of the United Mine Workers in a downward revision of the 
wage scale to meet competition with non-union mined coal 
which already has made serious inroads upon the natural 
markets of the union mines. 

During the week ended April 11, the No. 8 field produced 
211,000 tons, or about 30 per cent of potential capacity. 
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This was 11,000 tons over the preceding week, which was 
a five-day week, and 12,000 tons under the corresponding 
week last year. From January 1 to April 11 the district 
produced 3,624,000 tons, or about 87 per cent of capacity. 


Sluggishness Characterizes Pittsburgh Market 


It seems doubtful now whether operations in the Pittsburgh 
district have dropped to the 15 per cent mentioned last 
week. No definite opinion can be obtained in the trade 
as to the actual decreases to date, but it would appear that 
the rate in the past week has been under 20 per cent. 

Demand is extremely sluggish, and less sales effort is put 
forth. Nevertheless, the fact that slack has not continued 
its advance this month indicates that there must be ship- 
ments of lump of considerable size, for some local con- 
sumers must have slack regardless of price. Slack is 
quotable at $1.50 to $1.60 for steam and $1.60 to $1. 70 
for gas. 

Some Connellsville operators who cut wages a month ago 
have succeeded in moving coal for gas purposes, at $1.65 
to $1.75 for mine-run not equal to regular Youghiogheny 
gas of the Pittsburgh district. 

Although the attempts of the United Mine Workers to 
unionize West Virginia appear less successful than might 
have been expected, it is pointed out that the fight has only 
begun. The union has millions to spend and this is the 
first time the American Federation of Labor has backed 
the miners in the way it is now doing. 

There are reports, some by professional experts, that 
soft coal is selling still lower. If prices obtained on certain 
contracts closed by Buffalo interests are a fair example, 
the réports are true. There is still the unsettled question as 
to how far the coal from West Virginia is to replace Penn- 
sylvania coal; at present the situation is about at a stand- 
still. The outlook is not pleasing, especially as the coal 
trade must also face a dull state of general business, which 
promises to last till fall at least, with no surety of improve- 
ment then. 


New England Industrial Outlook Unsatisfactory 


The New England market, in the judgment of the steam 
trade, is as unsatisfactory as it has been any time the past 
year. Accumulations at Hampton Roads, it is true, are less 
than usual, but prices still drag, with no indication of any 
early increase. There is no improvement in demand, and 
the few buyers at all interested in the spot market are 
taking full advantage of the ragged situation. 

Quotations on Navy Standard range downward from $4.40 
gross, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News. Where the bottom | 
is is a question. Considerable second grade stuff is avail- 
able at $4 to $4.15, but, apparently, no first grade coal has | 
slipped below $4.20. The bulk of the dumpings are on con- 
tract accounts so that the proportion of tonnage repre- 
sented by the spot prices is relatively small. | 

The spot market on coal loaded out of Boston is similarly | 
demoralized. Competition is ruthless. With truck delivery | 
spreading over ever-widening areas, the number of con- | 
testants for each small piece of business increases. Retail | 
deliveries are being made 20 to 25 miles from the retail | 
yard at almost the same price asked for coal in the city 
within a mile or two of the wharves. On cars the current 
Boston price on high-grade coal ranges from $5.20 to $5.40. 


No Improvement in New York Market 


The soft coal situation at New York gained no strength 
during the past week. Where possible reserve supplies | 
are being drawn upon to meet consumption. Buyers not | 
so situated are not purchasing more coal than is actually 
needed to meet immediate requirements. Even cuts in | 
wages, which have enabled some operators to keep their | 
mines open, have not helped to solve the situation and 
producers find it difficult to increase sales. 

Some additional orders have been placed because of the | 
fear that West Virginia coals might be short, but this extra | 
business has not yet been sufficient to change the market. | 

Some hope for improvement is based on the opening of © 
the lake season. Meantime, local houses are striving hard 
to sell their coal even though it may be necessary at times 
to let it go at the minimum prices quoted. 

The bituminous market at Philadelphia is drasaieg 
heavily and there seems to be no chance for improvement 
until the consumer takes a different attitude as to his | 
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‘supplies. Business has dropped again, but prices hang 
fairly close to the low level that has prevailed for weeks. 

The failure of the strike in the Fairmont field has en- 
couraged more central Pennsylvania operators to try to 
_ produce coal on a cheaper wage scale. 

Cement and brick plants are the most active buyers in 
the local market. The textile outlook is much better, but 
it is in this trade that the hand-to-mouth policy of buying 

persists, and very few mills will stock anything. 

_ There is a substantial movement of railroad fuel coal 
‘from the high volatile fields; considerable new business has 
been closed lately. Some producers are inclined to com- 
plain that the railroads are forcing too low a price out of 
the operator. However, the roads have very little trouble 
in placing their tonnage almost at their own price. 

Marking time, the soft coal trade at Baltimore is selling 
in small spot lots while awaiting the day when consumers 
/will want to contract. The usual April effort to induce 
contracting has met with little success so far. Some of the 
larger companies are standing on quotations which are re- 
_stricting their contracts on better grade coals because 
others are cutting prices 15 to 35c. Exports the first two 
weeks of April totaled 18,142 tons of cargo and 2,231 tons 
of bunker. 

With little demand for domestic coal in the open market 

and deliveries on contracts restricted to the last notch, 
mines are facing a very knotty problem in moving their out- 
put. Dealers in many large centers have carried over con- 
siderable high-priced coal from last season. Although the 
majority have entered into new contracts they are very 
reluctant about taking early deliveries. 
The steam coal situation is unchanged. Spot buying is 
slow, but sufficient business is being booked along with 
contract requirements to take care of output under limited 
operating schedules. Reports indicate that consumers cov- 
ered by old contracts generally are renewing them. The 
Louisville & Nashville closed a contract the past week, tak- 
ing about the usual amount of washed Big Seam, paying 
the same price, it is understood, as last year. Two other 
lines have bids in hand. 

Quotations on standard grades of commercial and domes- 
tic fuel are holding up well with no indication at present 
of lower prices. 

Furnace mines are being operated more steadily than 
commercial and domestic plants, as consumption of furnace 
coke is heavy. Demand for foundry coke is about on a 
‘parity with production, with quotations $5@$5.50 ovens. 
Domestic sizes are in light demand. Egg coke is $4; nut, 
—$3.25@$3.50, ovens. 

Coal production for the week ended April 4 as reported 
to American Mining Institute, was 359,000 net tons. 


| Anthracite Demand at New York Steady 


__ Although anthracite is moving in better shape at New 
‘York than last week, demand is not such as to warrant 
increased output. A few operators find themselves hard 
_ pushed to meet the call for stove coal. Stove and chestnut 
lead in popularity, but egg is gaining. Broken coal is 
being absorbed quickly by gas companies and others using 
that size. 

Independent producers of choice coals are asking slight 
5) premiums for their prepared sizes, but the bulk of the trade 
‘is being booked at company schedules. Pea is in better 
‘demand than is usual in this market. 
f Retail business is in good shape and most dealers are 
\aes filling bins with next winter’s coal supply. 
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Of the steam coals rice and barley are in good shape, but 
the demand for buskwheat No. 1 is not lively. 

Philadelphia spring trade in anthracite does not have the 
snap of other years, although retail dealers have at least 
enough to keep them busy from day to day. The possi- 
bility of a strike has been played up, yet the consumer is 
little moved by this argument. 

There seems to be a decided tendency in the trade to 
work off the old size coal. As a matter of fact one of the 
largest producers has sent little, if any, new size to this 
market. There are a few small shippers who are producing 
nothing but old sizes and offering it at a premium. Re- 
cently there has been considerable complaint that the new 
chestnut shipped by one or two company producers has too 
much undersize in it. 

Nut accumulations at the mines are becoming heavier. 
Most of the independents are sold up on pea for the month. 
Stove is in strong demand; the call for egg is moderate. 

The retail price situation is very disconcerting, and there 
are variations of as much as $1 to $1.25 a ton. 

Steam trade is not. improved and there is considerable 
buckwheat on the market at cut rates. Barley continues 
strong but rice is still available in liberal surplus. 

Moderate ordering marks the Baltimore anthracite retail 
trade. There is a growing tendency among householders to 
buy only part of their season’s supply, and come back in 
January or February for enough to round out the winter. 
Many purchasers prefer to ignore the spring cut and have a 
part of their money available until around mid-winter, rather 
than to put in an entire supply and tie up the amount of 
cash necessary. 

The hard coal trade at Buffalo has done a little better of 
late, due, perhaps, to the cool weather. Some of the re- 
tailers report a more general response to the effort to get 
them to put in winter coal now than was the case last year. 

The independent anthracite trade is very dull. Prices 
are held close to company circulars and that means small 
profit for the individual operators. Better demand for 
small sizes is reported, though nothing seems to have come 
in this section from the demonstration of the value of these 
sizes for domestic fuel last winter. 

The lake season is open. Clearances so far total 153,600 
tons, of which 108,900 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
37,200 tons for Chicago and 7,500 tons for Milwaukee. No 
vessel rates have been announced. 


Dullmess Rules Connellsville Coke Trade 


The Connellsville coke market has had another dull week. 
This simply reflects conditions in the iron and steel industry, 
where there is still a heavy operation, but a declining one, 
and much doubt as to what further decline there will be in 
blast furnace and steel mill activity. 

Labor conditions in the region reflect no uneasiness on 
account of the efforts to spread unionism is West Virginia. 
Operators do not expect any trouble. With decreasing oper- 
ations there is a surplus of labor. 

Although production had been reduced, spot demand for 
furnace coke is so light that it will not readily absorb the 
occasional surpluses. Three twenty-five was the asking 
price a week ago, but various sales have been made at $3 
and a shade above that figure. 

Spot foundry coke has been dull, but has not been pressing 
seriously on the market, which remains quotable at $4 to 
$4.50 according to brand. 

The Courier reports coke production in the Connellsville 
and lower Connellsville regions in the week ended April 
11, at 85,600 tons by the furnace ovens—a decrease of 13,400 
tons—and 62,890 tons by the merchant ovens—a decrease 
of 8,770 tons—making a total of 148,490 tons—a decrease of 
22,170 tons. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded—~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
922,375 131,487 
931,395 140,885 
861,990 123,403 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Coal Trade Improved by Easter 
But Is Sagging Again 


A temporary improvement was felt 
in the Welsh coal market due to buyers 
anticipating their requirements for 
Easter. Aside from this factor, stocks 
of nearly all classes of coal are ac- 
cumulating and pit stoppages are still 
numerous. The most important recent 
closure is the Blaenavon group of pits, 
involving 2,500 men. Up to date there 
are around 30,000 miners idle in Wales. 

Strike talk on the non-unionist ques- 
tion is still very evident and 40,000 
miners in the Rhondda valley are talk- 
ing of coming out on May 1, unless 
the district is cleared of non-unionists. 

There is not much business to re-~ 
port. The Egyptian State Railways’ 
contract for 150,000 metric tons has 
been placed at 34s. 43d. for delivery 
c.if., at Alexandria, during May, June 
and July. 

German competition is keen. Of the 
Latvian Railways’ order for 40,000 tons 
of steams, 15,000 tons has been allotted 
to Yorkshire at 24s. 6d. c.if. Riga, and 
the balance has gone to Germany. 

Coal output by British collieries in 
the week ended April 4, a cable to Coal 
Age states, totaled 5,295,000 tons ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with 5,262,000 tons produced in 
the previous week. 


French Market Dull, January 
Steam Prices Persist 


The French market is unchanged. 
The collieries of the North and Pas-de- 
Calais probably will not alter the prices 
applied in January on industrial coals 
and coke. Beginning April 1, for all 
sales outside the market, and for all 
dealings below 100 tons, the terms are 
those of the Comptoir de Douai, plus 
an increase charge of 3 fr. per ton. 

Briquet prices for France are fixed 
as follows: April-May, by rail, 86 fr.; 
by water, 81 fr. June-July, by rail, 
91 fr.; by water, 86 fr. Sept. 1-Sept. 
15, by rail, 95 fr.; by water, 90 fr. 


From March 1 to March 21, the 
Office des Houilléres Sinistrées received 
from the Ruhr 183,600 tons of coal, 
260,000 tons of coke, and 15,500 tons 
of lignite briquets. 

During the month of March, the 
O. R. C. A. received from the Ruhr a 
total of 357,804 tons of coke. The 
April price has not been officially an- 
nounced but it is expected to rise 1.55 
fr. per ton to level it up to the price 
of French metallurgical coke. 

Coal output by French mines in Jan- 
uary totaled 4,171,595 tons for a work- 
ing period of 26 days, as against 3,850,- 
335 tons for 25 working days during 
December. The production of metal- 
lurgical coke by the French ovens ag- 
gregated 235,701 tons during January. 


Hampton Roads Movement Still 
Slow—Boats Are Delayed 


Business at Hampton Roads is still 
inactive, though reduction of supplies 
at the piers had a _ tendency to 
strengthen prices. Most mines serving 
that port were operating on a three-day 
basis, and the shipments to tidewater 
were low. 

Dumpings for the first two weeks 
of April were considerably below 
normal, and low supplies several times 
caused delay to ships. All coal was 
quoted $4 or better, but inquiries were 
inactive, and the general report 
through the trade was that business 
was unusually dull. 


Belgian Costs Out of Line so 
Wage Cut Is Due May 1 


Belgian producers find it so difficult 
to meet French and British competition 
with wages at the present levels that 
they asked the workmen’s syndicate to 
cancel the present convention of salary. 
The syndicate refused. The employers 
have decided to abrogate the agreement 
May 1. 
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Indemnity fuels from Germany re- 
ceived by Belgium from March 1 to 
March 20, totaled 155,864 tons of in- 
dustrial coal, 4,700 tons of home fuels, 
21,790 tons of metallurgical coke and 
3,340 tons of lignite briquets. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 18, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Canada: Tons 
Ital. Str. Valprato, for Montreal... 7,069 
Br. Str. Daghild, for Quebec...... 11,101 
Br. Str. Wabana, for Quebec...... Ads 

For British West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Betty, for Barbados...... 3,645 

For Mexico: 

Amer. Str. Redbird, for Frontena.. 1,508 

For Cuba: 

Br. Str. Wearbridge, for Havana... 6,611 

For Brazil: : 

Braz, Str; Inga, |) for) Clarairecses: 4,751 

Br. Str. Jerseymoor, for Rio de 
Janeiro (vei Sea piel eee 6,427 

Br. Str. Framlington Court, for é 
Rio. de Janeiro — heen 6,427 

For New Brunswick: 

Br. Str. Kamouraska, for St. John. 7,215 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Labor, for Genoa. anes 5,902 
Ital. Str. Posillipo, for Genoa...... 441 
Ital. Str. Fiume, for Porto Ferrajo 9,575 
Br. Str. Truxillo, for Civitavecchia.. 1,813 

For Jamaica: 

Nor. Str. Erhold, for Kingston.... 1,754 

For Danish West Indies: 

Dan. Str. Silkeborg, for Cuaraco.... 2,588 

For West Africa: 

Ital. Str. Fortunato, for Dakar..... 6,011 
FROM BALTIMORE 

For Porto Rico: 

Am. Str. Gov. John Lind, for Jabos 117 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Buceanri, for Leghorn.... 6,375 

For Chile: 

Nor. Str. Capto (coke), for San 
Antonio’ Jo. 4%)s 6 cae pieme eee 2,911 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
ror Cuba 


Br. Str. Kelsomoo, for Antilla 
For Porto Rico: 
Am. Str. Isabela, for San Juan 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: April9 April 16 





Cars.6n hand...) s.2) seen 218 1,156 
Tons on hands:..4.cne see 12,522 75,260 
Tons dumped for week......... 118,816 107,478 
Tonnage waiting....... 5 ee 0 5,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand. .4: +3.) pee 751 701 
Tons on hand.c:-c, 2 eee 51,400 49,300 
Tons dumped for week......... 7,36 84,397 
Tonnage waiting: 1... soe 12,700 2,986 
& O. Piers, Newport News: ; 
Cars on hand... 3 eo eee 1,900 1,757 
Tons on hand.0.. ee eee 92,685 85,815 
Tons dumped for week......... 126,305 138,255 
Tonnage waiting.............. 15,400 7,725 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
April 11 April 18} 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4. 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.6 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.% 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.5: 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.31 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 3.90 4.00 
BUNKERS ; 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.95@$5.10 eet 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4. 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.7 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.1 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.75 4008 ‘fi 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.4 4.6! 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 


¢ 





Current Quotations British Coal f.0.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: April 11 April 18} 
Admiralty, large..... 25s.9d. 26s.@26s.6d. 
Steam smalls........ 16s.6d. 16s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams......... 183.@18s.6d. 168.9d.@178. 
Best pas ee. ene 17s.9d. 20s.@20s.6d. 
Best Bunkers....... 18s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in hea J 
type; declines in itultcs. 
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ALABAMA 


R. W. Edwards has been appointed 
‘district manager at Birmingham, for the 
Car Service Division of the American 
‘Railway Association, effective May 1, 
succeeding G. C. Randall, transferred 
‘to the newly-created New England dis- 
trict, with headquarters in Boston. Mr. 
Edwards comes from the Great Lakes 
district, Detroit, Mich. 


COLORADO 

' The wage cutting in many Colorado 
mines during April was not accom- 
‘plished in perfect peace, although there 
have been no outbreaks. The worst 
that has happened is a series of pro- 
‘tests to the industrial commission. One 
was filed by three men who claim they 
were discharged at the Stanley mine 
ear Bon Carbo for declining to accept 
the new low pay. The commission has 
not made its decisions yet. 

' Fire in the Empire mine of the Em- 
pire Coal Co., near Aguilar, has done 
‘considerable damage in the mine but is 
lnow under control. No explosion oc- 
curred either at the start or during the 
\orogress of the fire. 

' The State Industrial Commission 
jafter visiting Trinidad, April 7, Wal- 
senburg on the 8th and Canon City on 
‘the 9th to pass upon the merits of 
}miners’ protests against wage reduc- 
| jions, handed down its opinion April 14, 
\sustaining the operators, namely, the 
\National Fuel Co. operating the Thor 
Mine in the Trinidad District and the 
\Solorado Fuel & Iron Co. operating 
nines Robinson No. 1 and No. 2. No 
lecision has yet been rendered on the 
}nines in the Canon City district. The 
ndustrial Commission held a session 
|April 14 at Oak Creek and on the 15th 
it Mt. Harris in Routt County to hear 
he arguments in the wage scale there. 

























ILLINOIS 

H. E. Bishop of Rock Island, and 
\jlarence Kintz of Coal Valley, have re- 
pened the Rex coal mine near Warner. 
“he shaft had been closed since early 
ist fall and had been allowed to fill 
‘vith water. A crew of cleanup men 
tarted work about April 1 and it is 
xpected that coal will be hoisted soon. 
A compromise settlement has been 
Jiade by which the Donk Brothers Coal 
+ Coke Co. paid $3,000 to the Madison 
‘oal Corp. to compensate for about 5,000 
ms of coal mined out of the Madison 
‘roperty by the adjoining Maryville 
tine of the Donk company. The settle- 
ent was effected at St. Louis, Mo. 


. The mine of the McLean County Coal 
0. at Bloomington, one of the oldest 


mines in the state is closed, possibly 
for all time. Adlai T. Stevenson, for- 
merly Vice-President of the United 
States, was president of the company 
at one time, as was Matthew T. Scott, 
whose wife was president-general of the 
National Daughters of the American 
Revolution; and Mrs. Scott was likewise 
president for a period. The present 
president is Carl Vrooman, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
The mine was opened fifty years ago. 
The shaft is 500 ft. deep, and two of 
the three seams are worked. Work in 
the second vein is about a mile from the 
shaft, while that in the third vein is 
one and one-third miles. The veins are 
thinner than in other mines in the 
Bloomington field, with the result that 
it is necessary to pay 24c. a ton more 
for work than in Springfield mines. The 
equipment is in poor condition and elec- 
trification would cost from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 


INDIANA 


A first mortgage to secure corporate 
bonds amounting to $150,000, trans- 
acted through the Terre Haute Trust 
Co. as trustee, by the Macksville Coal 
Co., was filed with the County Recorder 
at Terre Haute, April 11. The bonds 
are dated April 1, 1925, due and pay- 
able in 10 years and are to be sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas first aid and mine rescue 
meet. will be held in Pittsburgh, Sat- 
urday, June 18. This was the decision 
of operators’ and miners’ representa- 
tives, April 10. Fifteen teams are ex- 
pected to compete. The winning team 
will represent the state at the national 
meet in September. 


KENTUCKY 


On April 15, the coal strike in West- 
ern Kentucky wound up its first year. 
In some mines it has been an endurance 
contest, but many mines have managed 
to break loose from the union, and are 
operating when they can obtain busi- 
ness. Indications are that by fall the 
strike will be a thing of the past. 
There is not a single mine operating 
on the Jacksonville wage basis in the 
field. One tried it but was forced to 
close down when fall business slumped 
off. 


W. H. Hunt, former Kentucky mine 
inspector and miner of Central City, 
has been working under a contract to 
remove the body of Floyd Collins from 
Sand Cave, where Collins was caught 
by rock and died last winter while the 
world read of it in the newspapers and 


shuddered. Hunt has been on the job 
with a picked crew of nine experienced 
miners for two weeks. The crew 
reached the body but had to drop the 
shaft 10 ft. deeper and come in at a 
different angle. It has been contended 
from the first that experienced miners 
could have handled the job better than 
amateurs and engineers who failed last 
winter in their effort to bring the man 
out alive. 


L. C. Gunter, of Knoxville, Tenn., is 
interested in the establishment of a 
coal briquet plant to be built at Stony 
Fork Junction, near Middlesboro. 


The Nagola Elkhorn Coal Co. of 
Fleming, of which A. F. Parsons is 
secretary, has 227 acres of coal land 
under development, and plans a daily 
output of 1,000 tons. It will install 
electric machinery for which the con- 
tract will be let soon. 


The Himyar Coal Co. at Domino is 
planning the remodeling of its tipple 
and other improvements. 


The sale of the property of the 
Letcher Coal Mining Co. of Whitesburg 
and Louisville, at Louisville, on April 
20, at public auction at the court house, 
will mark the sixth forced sale of coal 
mining plants in Letcher County within 
a few weeks. The recent sale of the 
Harlan Liberty Coal Co. property at 
court house at Harlan was the sixth 
hammer sale of Harlan mines within 
a year. 


The Beaver Creek Coal Co. is plan- 
ning the development of new mines 
near Wayland, and will build a mining 
town. 


W. J. Ruby, president of the Ken- 
tucky Bank & Trust Co. at Madison- 
ville, has filed suit for himself and as 
trustee for the bank against the Circle 
City Coal Co. of Nebo, Frank Fehr, of 
Louisville, John N. McCabe and Roy 
Gruschow of Chicago, IIl., stockholders 
or officials of the company, asking for 
an accounting of the affairs of the con- 
cern. He holds that Gruschow borrowed 
from the bank, pledging 47 shares of 
the company stock, and has paid very 
little on the note while the plant was 
closed down and dismantled after it had 
shipped and sold a considerable quan- 
tity of coal over a period of some years 
and had made $100,000 or more. He 
charges fraud in the disposition of the 
profits. 


MARYLAND 


The Baltimore Coal Exchange has 
elected J. F. Palmer, of Cumberland, 
Md., as secretary, succeeding the late 
Julius Hellweg. Mr. Palmer has been 
serving as secretary of the North Poto- 
mac District organization of soft coal 
operators. 
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Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Motor Road at the Bertha Mine 


Located at Dinsmore, 


Washington County, Pa., 


this eo es of the Bertha- 


Consumers Co, has a frontage of two miles on the P. C. & St) Leek Rane 
structure in the foreground is the motor sandhouse, to the left of which is the first- 


aid hospital. 


MINNESOTA 


The Great Lakes Dock & Coal Co. has 
issued $500,000 worth of 53 per cent 
bonds. These have been subscribed, it 
is understood, and the money will be 
used for refunding purposes. 

The Berwind Fuel Co. is completing a 
new briquetting plant at Duluth-Su- 
perior harbor. The addition will bring 
the plant up to three presses, and will 
almost double the present tapacity. 
Good market for briquets was found 
* this year, it is said. The Berwind com- 
pany handles briquets made from 
Pocahontas screenings, and the Stott 
Briquet Co. handles those made from 
anthracite dust. 


B. A. Galleher, superintendent of the 
Northwestern Fuel Co. Duluth-Superior 
harbor has returned from a trip to New 
Orleans. Mr. Galleher was away from 
the city for a month. 





MISSOURI 


G. A. Urban, Quincy, Ill., and H. S. 
Taylor and John T. White at Palmyra, 
have purchased a zine and coal field of 
1,500 acres, five miles west of Palmyra, 
on the Palmyra and Philadelphia road. 
There is said to be a vein of coal ap- 
proximately 4 ft. thick 70 ft. below the 
surface. 


MONTANA 


The Rosebud mine at Colstrip is de- 
veloping steadily. The recent addition 
of a shovel equipped with an 8-yd. 
bucket raised the output to about 2,500 
tons daily, making the mine one of the 
largest strip operations in the West. 
Rosebud coal is now used by the North- 
ern Pacific R.R.—owner of the mine— 
in freight service on the Yellowstone 
and Montana divisions. A shop, meas- 
uring 40 x 100 ft., has just been com- 
pleted at the mine so that no longer is 
it necessary for shop work to be done 
at Forsyth. 


The large building in the background is the supply house. 


NEW MEXICO 


A new coal mine at La Ventana, 55 
miles northwest of Bernalillo, in Sand- 
oval County, has been opened by the 
San Juan Coal & Coke Co. and will be 
ready to produce at least 300 tons a 
day as soon as the Santa Fe R.R. com- 
pletes the Cuba extension, now building. 
Before the coal company began open- 
ing up its 2,500 acres of coal land, La 
Ventana was nothing but a goat ranch 
on the side of a slope. In the crest of 
the range nearby is a notch faintly 
resembling a window. From this the 
town takes its name. The coal com- 
pany expects a fair sized town to de- 
velop soon. A power plant and ma- 
chine shop for the mine already have 
been constructed, and about 50 people 
have come into the territory. 





OHIO 


Prior to a secret meeting of the Inter- 
state Coal and Dock Co., of Maine and 
the Volatile Coal Co. its subsidiary, 
held at the Business Men’s Club in Cin- 
cinnati, April 15, a statement was 
issued over the signature of president 
E. M. Poston in which it was declared 
that steps would have to be taken to- 
ward refinancnig the companies or ob- 
taining security for extending their 
credit. The Interstate Co. of Maine 
purchased the assets of the Interstate 
Coal and Dock Co. of Wisconsin after 
the failure of that corporation in 1922. 


John Glaser, president of the Midland 
Coal Sales Co. and connected with the 
Midland Mining Co. is suffering from 
poison ivy as a result of spring gar- 
dening at his home in Cincinnati. 


The purchasing agent of the Hocking 
Valley R.R. Co. announced that no con- 
tracts for railroad fuel would be entered 
into by that company for some time. 
The road is still taking considerable 
tonnage from former contracts and 


after these expire the railroad fuel will. 


be purchased on the open market. 
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The Columbus Board of Education 
will receive bids May 13 for the de- 
livery of 15,000 tons of bituminous 
lump or mine run and 2,000 tons of 
bituminous nut, pea and slack for the 
various city school buildings. The coal 
is to be delivered by wagon or truck 
during the summer months. E. L. 
McCuna is clerk of the board. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
passed an act raising the salary of 
Joseph J. Walsh, secretary of mines, 
from $6,000 to $8,000. The bill awaits 
the signature of the governor. 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Tron Co. reports for 1924 a deficit of 
$180,623 after charges, exclusive of de- 
preciation, compared with a net income 
of $367,236 after all charges the preced- 
ing year. 

On the night of April 9, the tipple at 
Centre No. 7 a co-operative mine be- 
longing to Hartley Spackman and 
located at Centre, Clearfield County, 
was destroyed by fire. The loss is 
$4000. The mine has been working 
regularly, all the men at work holding 
an interest in the operation, getting the 
coal out on a co-operative plan. The 
origin of the fire is not known. i 


On April 13, the House defeated the 
Mangan bill providing that 2,000 Ib. be 
made a ton in all transactions in Penn- 
sylvania. The vote was 70 ayes to 103 
nays. The measure was opposed by 
Representative Miller, Luzerne, who 
said the bill does not decrease the price 
of coal. Representative Stadtlander, 
Allegheny, opposed it also on the 
ground that as it provides 40 lb. for 
shrinkage, purchasers would get but 
1,960 lb. to a ton and there could be no 
prosecution. 


After being idle for several weeks, 
due to a fire which destroyed thousands 
of tons of coal, operations have been 
resumed at the Cameron mine of the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., at Sham- 
okin. Every modern method including 
fire walls were used to check the mine 
fire. Finally flooding had to be resorted 
to, millions of gallons of water being 
pumped into the colliery. 


The Glen Alden Coal Co. of the 
Scranton region recently launched a 
giant reforestation project with the 
assistance of the state forestry depart-— 
ment. It is the plan of the coal com- 
pany to plant at least 40,000 new trees 
in the west mountain region. The 
ground on which the trees are to be 
planted once grew a good sized forest 
but mining operations and forest fires 
cleared the area. 


The suit of John Alden Lee against 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., involving a 
lease on a Pennsylvania mine, leased by 
the Lehigh Valley and owned in part by 
Lee, cannot be tried in the federal 
courts because no diversity of citizen 
ship is apparent, the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruled April 13, affirming the dis- 
trict court. Lee named Kate P. Dixon 
co-defendant with the coal company, 
She owns half the mine. The courts 
considered she was named defendant 
because she would not sue as plaintiff 
and that her residence in another state 
did not establish federal jurisdiction. 5 
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Cave-ins in Wilkes-Barre, caused by 
anthracite operations, have put the new 
East End Boulevard in danger. This 
is one of the main arteries leading to 
the Pocono Mountains. Improvements 
on this highway costing about $500,000 
have made it a great scenic route for 
automobilists. It may now be closed 
until the subsidence stops. Most of the 
town of Larksville is now in constant 
danger from caves. Street car traffic 
is spasmodic. Many of the houses have 
been purchased by the companies min- 
ing under the town. The village is ex- 
pected to sink to a new level which 
will be permanent when mining is com- 
plete. Its buildings and streets can 
then be restored. 


TENNESSEE 


The Georgia-Tennessee Coal Co., re- 
cently incorporated in Atlanta, Ga., by 
J. Lindborg, Martin Sperling and 
others, has acquired 4,000 acres of coal 
land on Raccoon Mountain, near Chat- 
tanooga, and will put in a plant with a 
capacity of 1,000 tons per day. 


UTAH 


It seems certain now that the federal 
authorities will appeal the case against 
George A. Storrs and associates to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Storrs and his 
three colleagues were accused of using 
the mails to defraud. The federal 
grand jury indicted them, but the court 
ruled that during the proceedings the 

court reporter was appointed an assist- 

ant district attorney and the proceed- 
ings were irregular for that reason. It 
was stated the case would be carried 
to the highest tribunal on a constitu- 
tional question. Defendants were pro- 
-moters of the Great Western Coal 
Mines Co. Storrs is a former Carbon 
County coal mine superintendent and 
former warden of the state prison. 


VIRGINIA 


__ The 1924 statement of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation shows, as of Decem- 
ber 31, profit and loss surplus of $3,572,- 
783, an increase of $244,887, over the 
‘preceding year. 


“WASHINGTON 


Coal towns in Washington with base- 
ball enthusiasm have formed the Pacific 
' Coast Coal League with Dave Botting, 
general manager of the Pacific Coast 

Coal Co., as president. The league in- 
‘cludes Black Diamond, Carbonado, Bur- 
‘nett, Seattle and Newcastle. The sea- 
son opens May 10 when Seattle plays 
at Newcastle. 


The coal possibilities of Skagit 
County are great according to O. P. 
Jenkins of the State College geology 
‘department. He recently made a public 
Statement saying that a survey of the 
“county indicated the Cokedale and 
| Cumberland Creek region coal deposits 
are inviting commercially and that the 
coals have good coking qualities. 











ss 










WEST VIRGINIA 


. Josiah Keely recently was elected 
‘president of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
‘dated Coal Co. to succeed the late W. 
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M. Puckett. Mr. Keely has long been 
in charge of the operations of the com- 
pany and will continue to direct its 
mining affairs. Charles R. Moriarity, 
who has been in charge of western sales 
for the past 20 years was elected vice- 
president in charge of general sales. 
He will retain his offices in Cincinnati. 


Anticipating possible trouble if the 
strike of the northern counties spreads 
into the Panhandle region, Sheriff 
Campbell Henderson, of Wheeling, took 
35 deputies on a general gun and moon- 
shine raid through the Richland dis- 
trict, April 8. Only one arrest was 
made but quantities of contraband 
liquor and home brew were dumped by 
the officers and an assortment of guns 
and other weapons were confiscated. 
The officers reported that the hillsides 
began flowing hastily-poured liquor as 
soon as the word spread that the 
raiders were coming. 


In the district court for the northern 
district of West Virginia sitting at 
Martinsburg, April 10, a fine of $6,000 
each was imposed upon the Cleveland & 
Morgantown Coal Co. and Samuel Purs- 
glove, of Cleveland, Ohio, receiver for 
the Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. Co., 
for alleged discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of coal cars to mining com- 
panies in West Virginia. The specific 
charge was violation of the Elkins act 
regulating commerce. The fines were 
paid. 


An analysis of coal production in the 
smokeless territory of southern West 
Virginia in February discloses a de- 
crease of 188,050 tons as compared with 
February, 1924. The whole decline 
was in the Pocahontas field, where 1,- 
345,965 tons were produced and shipped 
as compared with 1,637,925 tons in 
February, 1924. Production in the 
New River region amounted to 785,711 
tons as compared with 719,712 tons in 
February, 1924. an increase of 65,999 
tons. In the Winding Gulf region the 
February output was 670,633 tons as 
compared with 642,767 tons in Febru- 
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ary, 1924, an increase of 27,866 tons, 
and Tug River produced 433,785 tons as 
compared with 423,740 tons in Febru- 
ary, 1924, an increase of 10,045 tons. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the coal in 
mines of the Cole and Crane estate, at 
Omar, is recoverable without increased 
cost, J. F. White, state mine inspector, 
testified at Huntington, April 13, for 
the defense in the trial in circuit court 
of the $275,000 damage suit brought by 
the estate against the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co. Witnesses for the 
plaintiffs previously have testified that 
approximately a million and a half tons 
of coal have been “bottled up,” due to 
alleged improper mining methods, and 
in violation of the lease which the trus- 
tees of the estate made to the company. 


The Gauley Mountain Coal Co. has 
obtained deeds to 5,000 acres of smoke- 
less coal lands in Raleigh County, in- 
volving the expenditure of about $250, 
000. It is understood that the coal com- 
pany plans in the near future to develop 
this property and will sink a 740-ft. 
shaft. The shaft will be the deepest 
one in West Virginia, it is said. The 
property is in the Marsh Fork District, 
about two miles from the C. & O. and 
Virginian railways. The understand- 
ing is that a branch line, accessible to 
both roads will be built soon. 


Dynamite was exploded near the non- 
union plant of the Continental Coal Co. 
in Scott’s Run, April 13. The explo- 
sion occurred in a nearby field and it 
is believed that it was staged to 
frighten non-union miners employed at 
the plant. Five foreigners have been 
detained by the county authorities for 
investigation. This was the first indi- 
cation of trouble at this mine. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Truman M. Dodson, Vice-President of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., will discuss 
“The Coal Situation,’ at the annual 
meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to be held May 20-21 at Wash- 





Man Shaft at Consolidation Coal Co.’s Mine Caretta, W. Va. 
This shaft is part of plant No. 261 of the Pocahontas-New River division of the coal 


company. 
from Welch. 


It is located on the Norfolk & Western R.R. in McDowell County not far 
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Steve Parel of the Whitney Mine Has a Good Garden 


One of the less known subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation is the Hos- 


tetter-Connellsville Coke Co. having the Hostetter 


and Whitney mines. Steve Parel 


has made House 15 look like a section of a state botanical garden. 


ington. The economic phase of the 
industry will be outlined by the Pitts- 
burgh operator. 


CANADA 


Canada will import about 500,000 tons 
of Welsh and Scotch anthracite during 
1925, according to Fred McCourt, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Industrial Coal 
Co., Ltd., who returned recently from a 
trip to the British Isles. Canada is 
now getting a good deal of the hard 
coal that Wales and Scotland used to 
send to France and Germany. Scotch 
and Welsh producers expect to expand 
their trade on this side. Mr. McCourt 
pointed out that while the Canadian im- 
portation of Welsh anthracite two years 
ago caused a carry-over of 15,000 tons 
in the following spring, last year the 
dealers were sold out before the middle 
of February. The Canadian Welsh An- 
thracite Co., which shipped 100,000 tons 
during 1924, has arranged to handle 
170,00@ tons this year. 


Two parallel coal seams, one nearly 
4 ft. in thickness, and the other 8 ft. 
have been discovered by the Maritime 
Coal Ry. and Power Co., near the Maple 
Leaf mine at River Herbert, N. S. It 
is stated that a stope will be sunk im- 
mediately for the working of the 4 ft. 
/seam, and that work will be furnished 
for several hundred men. 


Arrangements have been completed 
between the provincial governments of 
Ontario and Alberta for the transpor- 
tation East of 25,000 tons of Alberta 
coal. It was originally intended to 
have had 100,000 tons brought in, but 
owing to the lateness of the season it 
was considered advisable only to ar- 
range for a quarter of that quantity. 
The government will not purchase or 
distribute the coal, but has arranged for 
producers to transact their business 
through the Provincial Fuel Controller. 
The freight rate by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways will be $7 per ton. 


The increasing use of coke in Ontario 
was discussed by several speakers at 


the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, held 
in Toronto on April 8 and 9. D. C. 
Ashmead, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
spoke on the mining and preparation 
of anthracite. After much discussion a 
resolution was’ adopted protesting 
against “snowbird” competition and 
urging that all coal dealers should be 
licensed by the province. D. F. Wil- 
hams, vice-president of the Hudson 
Coal Co., spoke of the uncertainty of 
the anthracite supply. The following 
officers were elected: President, W. H. 
Smith, Owen Sound; vice-president, F. 
A. Dunlop, Hamilton; directors, James 
Foulds of Oshawa, Fred Mann of 
Brantford, T. E. Pratt of Peterboro, 
F. H. Marlatt of St. Thomas, G. F. 
Rogers of St. Catherines, J. A. McLean 
of Wingham, and M. F. Craig of 
Guelph. The Secretary is E. A. Caspell 
of Brantford. 


The 1924 statement of the Interna- 
tional Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., shows a 
net operating loss of $9,582, largely be- 
cause of the miners’ strike in Alberta, 
which ran for seven months to October 
20. President A. C. Flumerfelt said the 
strike, including depreciation and de- 
pletion for the closed-down period, cost 
the company $122,000. The company is 
in sound financial condition. 


Traffic 











Many Protests Filed Against 
Lake Coal Differentials 


Protest against the widening of the 
lake coal differentials has been made by 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Wisconsin commis- 
sion, it is reported, has also protested. 
Both protests, it is reported, are made 
on the broad ground that these states 
do not want to have their coal markets 
restricted in any way, but want to 
retain free competition among the soft- 
coal fields serving that territory. 
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The B. & O. R.R. has entered a pro- 
test against the increase in lake coal 
carrying differentials in which it points 
out that benefits would accrue to the 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 - Cambridge 
fields, which are only 90 miles nearer 
than Fairmont. 
it will lose $500,000 annually in revenue 
if the differential is raised from 15 to 
30c. in favor of Pittsburgh and No. 8- 
Cambridge fields. The road has filed a 


The B. & O. says that 


series of exceptions with the commis- 


sion, 


The West Virginia Public Service 


Commission has filed exceptions before 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


also in which it stressed the fact that 


the examiners gave undue weight to the 


distance feature and overlooked the 
advantages enjoyed by the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields because of its excellent 
railroad facilities. : 


N. & W. to Build Browns — 
Creek Line 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is- ob- 
taining options for a right of way to 
build a branch line up Browns Creek, 
near Welch, W. Va., to open 10,000 
acres of good coal land in McDowell 
County. There is a possibility that the 
Norfolk & Western may extend the line 
from Browns Creek across Wyoming 
County, so as to connect with its line 
to Mullens. The Houston interests, the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. and the General 
Pocahontas Coal Co. control most of 
the coal property in the Browns Creek 
section. 








Shippers Propose Rate Changes 


Shippers, carriers and consumers of | 


coal were represented at a conference 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, April 10, regard- 


ing proposed changes in rates on west- ~ 


bound coal affecting points of origin in 
Illinois, Indiana and Western Ken- 
tucky. Adjustments are necessary be- 
cause of various rulings by the Com- 
mission, but the new tariffs proposed 
originally by the railroads were sus- 
pended because of numerous. com- 
plaints. At the conference it was 
suggested that new basic rates be estab- 
lished from northern Illinois, with a 
graduated differential from the other 
districts affected. The carriers were 
not ready to make a final agreement. 
Representatives of the railroads were 
to meet again with officials of the Com- 
mission at Washington, April 21, to go 
more fully into details of the sugges- 
tions. 


Freight Traffic Breaks Record 


The volume of freight carried by the 
railroads during the first two months 
this year was the greatest ever handled 
by them during any corresponding 
period on record, according to reports 
for those two months filed today by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In net ton miles, it 
amounted to 70,560,495,000, an in- 
crease of two-tenths of one per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1924 
which marked the previous high record, 





and an increase of three-tenths of one 
per cent over the same period in 1923. 


It also was an increase of 3.9 per cent 


over the same period in 1920... 
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Recent Patents 





Loading Device for Coal Mines; 1,525,854. 


Joseph P. Dawson, Charleston, W. Va. 
Feb. 10, 1925. Filed March 26, 1924; serial 
No. 702,105. 


Method of Mining Coal; 1,525,855. Joseph 
P. Dawson, Charleston, W. Va. Feb. 10, 
ee oe Filed March 26, 1924; serial No. 
702, : 


Shoveling and Loading Machine; 1,526,- 
022. Harold I. Stage, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey City, 
N: J. Feb. 10, 1925. Filed Sept. 27, 1923; 
serial No. 665,041. 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill, May 19 and 20. Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
ee ler, Woolworth Building, New York 

ity. 


International Railway Fuel Association. 
‘Seventeenth annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 26-29. Secre- 
tary, J. B. Hutchinson, 6000 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


American Wholesale 


: Coal Association. 
‘Ninth annual 


convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
-Lake Delavan,’ Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington; D. C. 


International Chamber of 
Third general conference, 
gium, June 21-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
micy. N. J. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
' gineers, Annual convention, Saratoga 
‘springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
ee eeehinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. 
22-27, Providence, R. I. 


Commerce. 
Brussels, Bel- 


June 
Association of 


Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 

_ Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 


man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
mee Council, Hanover Square, New York 
ity. 


__ Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., P. O. Box 
604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 





Cylinders Set at Right Angles 
In Portable Compressor 


A new 220-ft. portable air compressor 
has been built by the Sullivan Co. to 
meet the increasing demand for port- 
able compressors of larger capacity. 
It embodies a number of interesting 
features. 

The same size compressor cylinders 
have been utilized as in the 110-ft. 
portable outfit. They are 54 in. in 
diameter and have a 5-in. stroke and 
are single acting, but there are four 
of these cylinders. Instead of being 
arranged vertically in a line, they are 
set in pairs, each pair being at right 
angles to the other, forming a “V”. 
Each pair is thus at an angle of 45 
deg. with the vertical axis of the ma- 
chine. The pairs of cylinders are 
slightly offset lengthwise, which per- 
mits operation from a single crank 
shaft. Only two crank pins are used, 
but each pin accommodates two con- 
necting rods placed side by side. The 
rods for the two front cylinders are 
attached to one pin, and the rods for 
the two rear cylinders are connected 
to the other. Counter-weights are 
provided on the crank shaft, as in the 
case of the 110-ft. unit, and the con- 
struction also follows that machine in 
providing a heavy square-rim flywheel 
inside the housing at the rear end of the 
compressor. 

It is obvious that the 90-deg. arrange- 
ment of the pairs of cylinders provides 
excellent counter-balancing which re- 
sults in a marked reduction in vibration. 

The compressor employs standard 
“Wafer” valves, providing short lifts 
but wide port openings, and excellent 
efficiencies. All moving parts run in 
oil on the splash system. Pistons and 
connecting rods are of the automobile 
type. The compressor is direct con- 
nected by means of an_ interlocking 
external and internal gear clutch to a 
Buda four-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline 
engine. To drive the compressor at its 
full rated speed of 800 r.p.m., 43 hp. is 
required. The engine has abundant 
reserve capacity. 

The engine and compressor are firmly 
bolted to a substantial cast steel frame, 
yet the angle construction of the com- 
pressor and the consequent reduction of 
vibration have permitted holding the 
weight to the low figure of 5,360 Ib. 









Easily Taken to 
Work 


This large-sized 
compressor outfit is 
equipped with a 
220-ft. unit de- 
signed along stand- 
ard approved lines. 
It is well balanced 
and directly 





con- 
nected to a four- 
cylinder gasoline 


engine. 





complete. This does not include oil, 
water and gas. The gas and air tanks 
are suspended on brackets at the com- 
pressor end of the rig, the air receiver 
being 20x60 in. in size, and the fuel 
tank holding 25 U. S. gal. 

Equipment includes standard port- 
able compressor fittings, such as Racine 
radiator, Eiseman high-tension mag- 
neto with impulse starter, Zenith car- 
buretor with Pierce speed governor, 
pilot valve or by-pass unloader, ete. 
The outfit is provided with hand-oper- 
atel brakes on the rear wheels. The 
engine and compressor cylinders and 
the radiator are cooled by positive feed 
water circulation. 

This compressor will operate two or 
three rock drills, three or four concrete 
breakers or tampers and seven to nine 
riveters or clay spaders. 





This Type of Pipe Wrench 
Is Quickly Adjusted 


When a stubborn nut, bolt or rod 
fails to yield to ordinary treatment— 
which is often—the pipe wrench comes 
into use. A pipe wrench is a general 





Wrench Saves Time and Trouble 


Depressing the thumb extension of the 
movable jaw, toward the handle, unlocks 
the pawl. The jaw is then slid to the de- 
sired position where it locks automatically. 


utility tool and is a necessary part of a 
mechanic’s outfit, as well as the prin- 
cipal tool of pipe fitters and conduit 
workers. 


The Hampton Automobile Products 


Go., of Huntington, W. Va., has an- 
nounced a new quick-adjusting pipe 
wrench which, as the name implies is 
a time saver, and.is less cumbersome 
than the more familiar types. 
wrench has been patented. 


The 
It was first 
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made in 1920, and since that time has 
undergone extensive tests in service. 

The quick-adjusting feature is made 
possible by the use of a pawl which 
engages teeth on the back of the frame 
or handle. The pawl is so designed and 
held in position by a spring that it is 
disengaged whenever the movable jaw 
is pressed to the handle, thus adjust- 
ment of the wrench is accomplished by 
simply sliding the jaw to the desired 
position. 





Small Locomotive Speeds Up 
Work of Machine Loaders 


Mechanical coal loading has brought 
problems of its own—difficulties from 
which hand mining is immune. It is 
now well recognized that in order to be 
successful commercially, loading ma- 
chines must be kept busy. It is futile 
to install an expensive machine capable 
of loading one to three tons of coal per 
minute unless provision is made for 
supplying the machine with cars. Some 
time must inevitably be lost in chang- 
ing cars but best results will only be 
attained when this loss is cut to a mini- 
mum. Particularly in room-and-pillar 
workings this resolves itself into the 
problem of rapid car shifting. 

In order to facilitate the movement 
of cars to and from loading machines 
the Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has developed 
the little accumulator locomotive shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
machine is designed to handle only one 
car at a time, either empty or loaded. 
Inasmuch as it is intended primarily for 
use only between the loading machine 
being served and a nearby parting from 
and to which points it will ply back 
and forth continuously, it has been 
named the “shuttler.” This name will 
be copyrighted. 

The shuttler is a one-man machine 
of light weight and comparatively high 
speed. The wheels are 16 in. in diam- 
eter mounted on a 28% to 32-in. wheel- 
base and made of a special alloy rolled 
steel which gives this locomotive draw- 
bar pull equal to that of one 4 heavier 
with chilled cast-iron wheels. The 
overall length of the machine is 9 to 
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10% ft.; its total height above the rail 
is 41 in., its width 48 to 52 in. and its 
total weight 4 to 54 tons. It is pro- 
vided with one motor hung longitudi- 
nally with the machine and actuating 
the drivers through a segmented shaft 
and worm or _ bevel-spur gearing. 
Brakes, headlights, controller and 
other fixtures are of standard design 
and of a type that experience has 
proved to be well adapted to their pur- 
pose. The battery equipment consists 
of 48 cells, and the capacity amounts 
to about 26 amp.-hr. The normal speed 
of the machine over level track un- 
loaded is 8 m.p.h. 

Like other locomotives built by this 
manufacturer, this machine can _ be 
fitted with a second battery and battery 
box that can be readily and quickly 
changed when the battery on the ma- 
chine becomes exhausted. When thus 
equipped, this little locomotive is avail- 
able at all times and may be operated 
two or more shifts out of each 24 hr. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this machine are the following: It 
entails a small capital investment, and 
its battery is inexpensive both in first 
cost and upkeep. Being operated by one 
man the wages of a brakeman are 
saved. The machine will replace from 
3 to 4 mules and from 2 to 3 men, de- 
pending upon the physical conditions of 
the mine. Its small weight enables it 
to operate over any rail, even wood, 
upon which the mine cars travel, and 
its short wheel base, as well as its 
effective overall length which because 
of rounded ends, is less than that of a 
car, permit it to traverse any curve 
around which a mine car will pass. In 
one Pennsylvania mine from 80 to 110 
cars are being gathered from hand 
loaders by one man with one of these 
machines during each shift. 

However successful this shuttler may 
be as a gathering motor, it is in serv- 
ing loading machines that it reaches 
its greatest utility. For this purpose 
it has the requisite ruggedness, speed 
and battery capacity. It is built in both 
the “open” and “flame-proof” or per- 
missible types, in which latter case it 
is considered safe for operation in the 
return of closed-lamp mines. 





Small Locomotive of Ample Battery Capacity 


The Shuttler is a one-man locomotive designed to serve loading machines, 
battery capacity and comparatively high speed admirably adapt it to this type of 


service. 


Its large 


It may also be used for gathering in which service it is quite successful. 
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Obituary 





James W. McQueen, 50, president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala., died of influenza in New York City 
April 20. He had gone north for a meet- 
ing of his stockholders and was taken sick 
on the train. His death followed by only 
a few weeks the successful merging of the 
Sloss Steel Co. with the Alabama Co., one 
of the great achievements of his career, 
The consolidation involved large coal 
holdings in Alabama. Mr. McQueen is sur- 
vived by his two sons, Giles E. and James 
W. McQueen, Jr. 


Henry J. Elliot, 69, formerly prominént 
in the coal trade in the Twin Cities and 
Chicago, died April 13 at the home of his 
son-in-law in St. Paul. Mr. Elliot has 
been in the coal business for 35 years, and 
ior many years was manager for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. in Chirago. The interment 
was in Minneapolis. 


Walter P. Macomber, for 25 years man- 
ager of the Washburn Lignite Coal Co. of 
Wilton, N. D., died April 2. His widow has 
been named as manager pro tem, to carry 
out the plans which he had developed, and 
in wuaich she had been intimately con- 
nected. 

Austin G. Gorham, 77, old time Colorado 
coal operator and once ~-president of the 
Gorham Coal Co. is dead at Buxton, Me. 
In 1888 he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Marshall Consolidated Coal 
Co., which was later changed to the Gor- 
ham Coal Co. and eventually to the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co. It is now one of the 
large operating concerns of. the state. 


_Edward Williams, 75, of Philadelphia, 
died April 9 after a long illness. He was 
one of the best known mine superintend- 
ents in Pennsylvania, for years having 
directed the Packer Colliery at Lost Creek 
in Schuylkill County, and later the Cen- 
tralia colliery in Cambria County. Mr. 
Williams retired five years ago. Last 
February, while in the Presbyterian hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams celebrated their fifty-first wedding 
anniversary. She survives him. 


James A. Stirrat, who had been a super- 
intendent for the late John A. Clark at the 
Chiefton mine, prior to its sale to the Fair- 
mont Coal Co., the predecessor of the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., died Friday, April 17, 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. G. M. 
Binford in Barboursville, W. Va. He 
originally came from Tllinois. 


John J. Town, 76, sales agent of the 
Delaware, 
Co. since 1905 and connected with the com- 
pany through Holden & Co., in Syracuse, 
where he was born, died at his home in 
Utica, April 12, leaving a wife and a son, 
D. H. Town. 


Manford H. Coffin, 66, founder of the 
Mutual Co, of Salt Lake City, died at his 
home in Boise, Idaho, April 8. Mr. Coffin 
resigned as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company in 1922. At the time 
of his death he was engaged in the promo- 
noe “se the Equitable Coal Co., another 
mutual, 


W. L. Schmick, of St. Louis, Mo., died 
April 13, in a St. Louis hospital, following 
an illness of some weeks. The cause of 
his death is reported to have been an 
inoperable carcinoma of the intestine. He 
was born July 29, 1860, at Baltimore, Md. 
He went to St. Louis in 1880, being con- 
tinuously thereafter connected with some 
Illinois coal producing company until 1920, 
a period of forty years. 

William Ellsworth Glasscock, 62, 
Thirteenth Governor of West Virginia, who 
was chief counsel for the Brady-Warner 
Coal Corporation in a number of legal 
cases in Monongalia County,. recently died 
at his home in Morgantown, April 12 


Oliver L. Garrison of St. Louis, Mo., dies 
in St. Louis, early in April. He held severa! 
official positions with the TIllinois Coal 
Operators’ Association soon after its on 
and also was president of the Big Muddy 
Coal Co. at Murphysboro, until 1920. 





New Companies 





The Consolidated Coal Co. of Salt Lake 
City has been incorporated for $500,000. 
R. M. Lehman is president. 


Lackawanna & Western Coal - 


The Red Devil Coal Co. of Ogden has — 


been incorporated at Ogden, Utah. It will 
have a capital of $25,000 in $1 shares. The 
incorporators, who include J. A. Stallings 
of the Spring Canyon Coal Co., Salt Lake 
City, are all Salt Lake men but one. 
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Waste in Research 


O-OPERATION between mining research in the 
United States and Great Britain is recemented by 
the arrival of Foley, Wheeler, Clifford and Chapman. 
It is good to know that what we ascertain, the British 
will not concurrently be at pains to rediscover, and what 
the British learn we shall not be compelled to determine 
over again by costly experiment. France, Belgium and, 
let us hope, Germany, will soon join in, and we shall 
have all nations combining to meet their common 
problems. Some day the millennium will stroll along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and we, having achieved co-oper- 
ation with foreign countries, will perform also that 
impossible task of getting the Bureau of Standards, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Geological Survey, and 
the Bureau of Mines not to duplicate one another’s 
studies; but we are looking too far ahead into the 
misty realms of the impossible. The “baseless fabric 
of a dream”’ is co-operation at the Capitol. 


What Is Bone Coal? 


EGULATIONS as to bone coal in anthracite prepara- 

tion are difficult of enforcement and will be difficult 
so long as the purchaser is not told how to determine 
a distinct line of demarkation between coal and bone 
on the one hand and between bone and slate on the 
other. It is clear that the operators could undertake 
to prescribe the total percentage of ash in the whole 
coal product, but that would involve a considerable 
change in methods, and opposition to it would, accord- 
ingly, be strong. Only by the employment of chemists 
could the ash percentage be determined. Analytical 
methods are slow and that is another disadvantage. 

A half measure would be to make a specific-gravity 
determination and to term “bone” that coal which lies 
between two specific gravities, and ‘‘slate’ everything 
heavier than the higher of the two densities. One objec- 
tion to this system is that anthracite of equal purity 
from different regions probably varies in specific grav- 
ity, due to the difference of pressure and mineralization 
to which it has been exposed. Unless the specific- 
gravity limits were varied with the region from which 
the coals came, the heavy anthracites in the southern 
region might be at a slight disadvantage, for the coal 

in the northern region, being lighter, the quantity of 
slate in the bone could be greater in that region than in 
the southern without resulting in a mixture of an 
excessively high specific gravity. 

The densities that would accord with certain per- 
centages of impurity could be determined for each area 
of the anthracite field, and the standards could be set 

to accord therewith. It would be simpler, however, but 
not so exact, to apply a uniform density test for all 
kinds of anthracite. Whether that would be feasible 
is a matter for determination. 

The suggestion that a physical instead of an ocular 
or chemical test be used may involve more difficulties 


than are immediately apparent, but it is worthy of 
consideration. It has the advantage that it is not new, 
having been used for many years in making washery 
determinations. It is certainly more accurate than an 
ocular analysis such as has hitherto been used, but it 
will be found a little more difficult and perhaps slower. 
A system of separation by visual tests must always be 
uncertain and unscientific as it is subject to the personal 
equation and to the uncertainty as to whether the heart 
of the bone has less, or more, carbon than the surface. 





Only Clean Buckwheat Will Do 


OR YEARS the anthracite operators have been 

waging a campaign to foster the use of the so-called 
steam sizes of coal for domestic or house-heating 
purposes. Without in any way indorsing the decision 
it may be said that to many people Scranton anthracite 
typifies the best that the region produces, forming 
a sort of standard by which all other coals are judged. 
The experiences, therefore, of two men who have long 
resided in Scranton, in their attempts to burn buck- 
wheat No. 1 in their house furnaces will be interesting 
in that they shed much light upon the entire problem 
of fine anthracite utilization. It is believed that these 
experiences are typical of others. 

In Scranton, as elsewhere, the steam sizes sell for 
several dollars less per ton than do the domestic grades, 
so that to both householders there was a pecuniary 
incentive to burn buckwheat. Although it is difficult 
to retain this small size on the grate of an ordinary 
house furnace, this difficulty was surmounted by both 
consumers. The first carried a bed of ashes on his 
grate by which the fuel bed proper was supported; 
the second laid a piece of old screen jacket on the 
grate and built his fire on top of it, removing the ashes 
through the clean-out door. 

These two men attacked the problem of buckwheat 
utilization for domestic heating from entirely different 
angles and obtained widely divergent results. Mr. A 
utilized natural draft; Mr. B used a blower. Residents 
of coal-producing communities, such as Scranton, enjoy 
at least one advantage over those more remotely situ- 
ated in that they can visit many collieries and buy 
their fuel direct from the one delivering the best prod- 
uct. After trying coal from various sources with 
mediocre to unsatisfactory results, Mr. A “went on a 
still hunt” for a breaker or washery that produced 
and sold real coal. After visiting several plants he 
found one—and only one—that produced a buckwheat 
with less than 3 per cent of extraneous ash or rock. 
He immediately laid in a supply of this fuel and experi- 
enced no difficulty in heating his house with it during 
the past winter. Of course this coal required carefr] 
firing and manipulation of the grate to avoid excessive 
loss to the ash-pit. The grate was never shaken 
violently, and any clinker that might form was gen‘hy 
broken with a straight—not a hooked—poker. 
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Mr. B pinned his faith to a blower. His furnace and 
heating plant strongly resembled A’s. He bought his 
fuel supply from the most convenient source (it con- 
tained roughly 9 per cent of slate and rock) and 
attempted to make this material burn by forcing air 
into the ash-pit. After fussing with his furnace all 
winter and trying two or three different kinds and sizes 
of blowers he, like many another, has come to the con- 
clusion, “Never again!” 

The experiences of these two men, which are prob- 
ably not exceptional, carry their own obvious moral. 
Anthracite producers cannot expect to sell steam sizes 
containing any high percentage of rock for domestic 
purposes and “get away with it” for any great length 
of time. When clean, buckwheat No. 1 can be burned 
in a house furnace if good natural draft is available; 
when it is dirty, even rather elaborate draft systems 
fail to give satisfactory results. 





Again Co-operation Is Crushed 


EASONS for the determination of the union in 
North Wales that co-operation in coal mines must 
be suppressed are not quite clear, but the action is not 
the less drastic for that reason. The Vauxhall Colliery 
in North Wales was closed five weeks ago because the 
operation of the mine was unprofitable. When the 
owners notified the miners, the latter decided to make 
arrangements with the former to work the mine co- 
operatively and raised in their home town a fund of 
$3,500, many of them subscribing to this fund them- 
selves. The neighborhood realized, as did also the 
miners, that it would be unprofitable for the seven 
hundred workmen to be idle. After operating steadily 
for five weeks without touching the guarantee fund, 
the miners found that they were making more money 
than before. True the working period which normally 
is seven hours was slightly extended, but most of the 
workmen were making much more than the minimum 
wage. 

Apparently the North Wales Miners’ Association 
feared that the operators of this mine might arouse 
a nation-wide campaign for the repeal of the seven-hour 
day act, for lower wages and the substitution of a local 
for the national wage scale. The men were disposed 
to work more energetically, and it was feared that their 
higher wages might draw undesirable attention to their 
former habit of deliberately shirking work. If it were 
proved that the men could do more and make more 
wages with the scale unchanged, there was danger that 
the general public would demand a wage decrease, the 
present scale being predicated on the idea that a miner 
working his best could earn even with the high wages 
only a bare subsistence. 

The union proposed to suspend the miners outright 
but the officials of the Vauxhall branch most humbly 
expressed their “regrets” and agreed to cancel the con- 
tract after the three months had expired during which 
the agreement remained in force. Later, however, the 
miners disavowed the action of their leaders and 
declared it to be their intention to renew the contract 
and to continue to operate the mine. Had the men 
accepted the union’s ultimatum they would have gone 
on the dole with a lot of ne’er do wells who will accept 
charity from ‘the nation rather than undertake to 
knuckle to their work and make their occupation 
profitable. 
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In America the objection to co-operative coal-mining 
has not been to its efficiency but rather to the fact 
that the miners were willing to work co-operative 
mines at a loss, receiving full wages but deducting from 
their pay the losses of operation and thus receiving a 
wage equivalent really less than was promised in the 
scale. Many co-operative mines also have been willing 
to accept a reduced wage scale realizing that a lessened 
wage with steadier work was better than a full wage 
with irregular work. 

In North Wales these do not appear to have been the 
difficulties. The miners, apparently, had been lagging 
at their work in order to get the minimum wage and 
keep their confréres working and, consequently, they 
were able, when their own interest was more clearly at 
stake, to make full wages without losses in operation. 
The union in Great Britain, apparently, is even less in 
favor of efficiency and frugal activity than the union in 
the United States. No wonder British coal owners are 
appalled when they view the future at mines knowing 
that the men they employ are corruptly and dishonestly 
attempting to reduce production. 





Dangers of Electric Barns 


LECTRICAL FIRES underground are becoming 

increasingly common and demand careful study 
from mining engineers. Motors need constant watch- 
ing because being exposed to moisture and a dusty 
atmosphere they are likely to develop short circuits 
and trouble, causing burnouts with a blaze that may 
set fire to the mine and cause a loss running to millions 
of dollars. The average mining superintendent is not 
interested in the condition of motors, and it may be 
difficult to make him realize that just because efficiency 
and a saving in repair costs is thereby effected he must 
be willing to pay for inspection and upkeep. 

If once, however, he realizes that a burning armature 
may cause a mine fire and prevent a mine from working 
for a whole year or even more, his attitude will change. 
He is beginning to visualize this danger, and better 
installation, more regular inspection and prompter 
repair with the temporary removal of machinery in 
bad condition will result. Especially will he realize 
that oil, grease and rags must be kept away from 
motor equipment everywhere and more especially under- 
ground, for a fire started by a burning armature may 
be spread by such means. 

A little foolish economy in installation, a little care- 
lessness in removing the covers of a battery locomotive, 
a little too great a burden put on inspectors, electrical 
engineers and electricians may end in a fire, which will 
keep several times as many men busy for months and 
in the most dangerous of all work—fire fighting. This 
thought should give anyone pause. A good plan is to 
trowel or spray cement mortar over the coal around 
such equipment and thus make it immune to fire as 
has long been the practice in underground stables. 
Certainly, all pumprooms, substations and motor barns 
should have such treatment. 

Some mines, sensing the risk of short circuits, have 
protected their haulageways with concrete so that the 
roof, often of coal, is not likely to fall, bringing with 
it the trolley wire and starting a dangerous fire. The 
cementing of the walls is a further protection should 
the roof by any possibility prove too heavy for the 
cement coating to support it. 
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Figures Tell Story of Coal Industry’s Struggle 
To Adjust Itself Following the War 


Data from Coal Commission’s Vast File Shows Labor 
and Mine Costs, Realizations and Margins in Many 
Fields — How Union and Non-Union Costs Compare 


By David L. Wing 


Washington, D. C. 


was obtained by the 

U. S. Coal Commission 
about costs of production, 
and investments and profits 
of bituminous operations is 
based primarily on reports 
made by coal operators 
themselves. While most of 
the cost data is from 
sworn reports made to the 
Coal Commission, that for 
the period 1916-1918 is de- 
rived from similar reports 
made to the Federal Trade 
Commission or collected by 
the agents of that body 
direct from the books. Use 
was also made of cost fig- 
ures for 1919 and part of 
1920, originally reported 
by operators to the Na- 
tional Coal Association. The statistics shown in this 
article are general summaries covering large areas or 
aggregates of coal fields. They are useful primarily 
for the light they throw on broad questions of policy. 
They have, however, little application to local problems 
because of the wide differences between fields in natural 
conditions, operating methods, available markets, etc. 
For such problems the more detailed figures for the 
particular fields have a specific value. In subsequent 
articles there will appear a statement and analysis of 
such figures for the principal fields. 

The cost of production figures given here show the 
per ton labor and total f.o.b. mine costs, sales realiza- 
tions, and margins. The f.o.b. mine costs contain no 
sales expense, and the sales realizations are on the basis 
of sales made f.o.b. the mine. 

Table I shows a comparison of the averages of 1,180 
identical operators in 83 fields in 23 states, for the 
years 1918, 1921, and 1922. These operators produced 
66 per cent of the total output in 1918, 65 per cent in 
1921, and 57 per cent in 1922. It is interesting to note 
that their average sales realizations—$2.60 per ton in 
1918, $3 in 1921, and $3.01 in 1922—-closely correspond 
to the Geological Survey figures of “average value” of 
coal for the entire output of those years; namely $2.58, 
$2.89, and $3.02 per ton in 1918, 1921 and 1922 respec- 
tively. These 1,180 operators, therefore, can be safely 
taken as representative of the industry. 

The Northern Appalachian region was taken to in- 
clude the coal fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Ohio; the Southern Appalachian region 
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PICKING THE HIGHLIGHTS 


HE UNITED STATES Coal Commis- 

sion collected a vast bulk of information 
about the coal industry. The last Congress 
provided for the printing of the Commis- 
sion’s voluminous report. 
will appreciate having Mr. Wing pick out 
for them the most important facts from the 
most important fields. 
forth what the Commission learned about the 
differences in costs and realization between 
union and non-union fields, the course of 
costs and margins since 1916 and a number 
of other statistical highlights. 
ing articles he will develop from the huge 
report other chief points covering costs and 
investments in the bituminous fields. 
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those of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky (except western 


Kentucky), Tennessee and 
Alabama; the Eastern In- 
terior region those of 
Indiana, Illinois, western 
Kentucky and Michigan; 
the Western Interior and 
Southwestern region those 
of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas; the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountains and Pa- 
cific region those of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and 
Washington. Comparable 
figures with 1918 were not 
obtained for the North 
Dakota fields. 

Not one of the years 
shown in Table I can be 
considered typical, however. During 1918, the bitu- 
minous coal operators, under the stress of war demand, 
produced the largest tonnage ever mined in the country 
in a single year. During 1921, there was a severe 
business depression, and in 1922, there was a five- 
months’ strike in many of the fields, while, at the same 
time, there was a record production in others. In 1918, 
the sales realizations were controlled by the price-fixing 
policies of the Fuel Administration which was endeavor- 
ing to stimulate a large production, in 1921 they were 
affected by lack of demand, and in 1922 by strike 
conditions. 

Since the pre-war period there have been no typical 
years in the bituminous coal industry. The year 1919 
was one of business depression. On the other hand, 
the year 1920, while a year of business prosperity, can- 
not be considered typical because of the unusual trans- 
portation conditions brought about in the East by the 
railroad switchmen’s strike and the ensuing buyers’ 
panic. Nor can the years 1923 and 1924, even were 
statistics available, be considered typical. 

To show the course of labor and total f.o.b. mine 
costs from 1916 to 1922, use has been made of returns 
from 217 identical operators who produced about 16 
per cent of the entire output. Interpolations for the 
f.o.b. mine costs have been made for 1919 and 1920 
from the returns of 264 operators, 83 of whom are 
among the 217 operators. While 217 operators is but 
a small number, those included are fairly representative 
for the purpose shown, since what is being measured is 
the ebb and fiow of the tide, not the depth and volume 
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Table I—Average Labor and F.o.b. Mines Cost, Sales Realizations and Margins per Ton of 1,180 Operators in 
83 Fields, 1918, 1921 and 1922 








1921— a 











1918 - 1922-—_———_—___, 
No. === Costs = 6 0p ey ——— COs tee 

of Total Sales Total Sales Total Sales 

Oper- F.o.b. Reali- Mar- F.o.b. Reali- Mar- F.o.b.  Reali- Mar- 
Region ators Labor Mine zation gin Labor Mine zation gin Labor Mine zation gin 

Northern Appalachian=)..c.0-<se-eis ase cients 653 $1.38 $1.95 $2.62 $0.67 $1.84 $2.70 $2.89 $0.19 “$1.74 $2,564 °° $2°9855 Simem 
Southern Appalacnian.-/.....056- 0dr aee 135 1.44 2.06 FA .65 1.94 2.96 Sea =f be) 1.49 2.28 2.65 37 

Hhastern: Interior... cu. oh | cess ent acl oes extecraeet 199 1.45 1.87 2.36 -49 2.11 2.74 2.83 .09 1.95 2.54 3.02 
Western Interior and Southwestern........... 114 2.20 2.75 3.01 .26 37235 4.16 4.08 a .08 3205 3.94 3.88 «a 30m 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast 79 1.63 2.18 2.67 .49 PRM | 3.21 Bp) .30 Zaz 2.88 3.30 .42 
1,180 $1.46 $2.00 $2.60 $0.60 $2.00 $2.83 $3.00 $0.17 $1.84 $2.65 $3.01 $0.36 


United (States: mcs see ere eriete 
a Amount by which total f.o.b. mine cost exceeded sales realization. 








of the sea. These 217 operators have felt, in common 
with the rest of the industry, this shifting back and 
forth. They are widely enough distributed to reflect 
general movements and not to emphasize unduly local 
conditions. 

There were two general increases of wage rates in 
1917, the first being on April 1 and the second on Nov. 1. 
In 1919 there was a general increase as of Nov. 1. In 
1920 there were two increases, one on April 1, and 








Table I1I—Per Ton Costs of 217 Operators, 1916-1922 





— Costs — : 

Year Labor Total F.o.b. Mine 
1916.. $0. 83 $1.12 
19.17 epee ace 1.11 1.49 
[918 eee eer 1.47 1.98 
1919 eo ee er SO er LARS a2e32 
Jan.-March,: 920 esta ae eee aie te eee a2.46 
April-Sept., 1920........ Wad eee ee a3.01 
19.21 ccd Fi hae oe eerie Ma ee” Geren raceener 1.87 PAT yb 
1922S oD lee Ae ee ae etek ie ae 1.82 2.51 

a Interpolated from reports of 264 operators of whom 83 were common to the 


group of 217 operators. 





another, limited to day men, in the fall. Since, 1920, 
there have been marked decreases in the rates of wages 
in the non-union fields but in the unionized fields the 
wage scale has remained at the 1920 level. 

The labor cost per ton must not be confused with the 
wage rates paid or the earnings of the workmen. The 
labor cost per ton during a specific period is the total 
amount paid out for labor divided by the number of 
tons produced. The changes in labor cost are,.therefore, 
a resultant of several forces which may act in the same 
direction or in opposite directions. The labor costs are 
affected chiefly by changes in wage scales and changes 
in rate of production. Other causes are changes in 
mining practice and in market demand and also the 
attitude of labor. 

The general differences of cost-of-production condi- 
tions in 1921 and 1922 between the unionized and 
non-union fields are clearly brought out in Table III. 

In 1918 the average labor cost for the 434 operators 
in the non-union fields was 91 per cent, in 1921, 85 
per cent, and in 1922, 76 per cent of that for the 746 
operators in the unionized fields. The lower labor costs 
in the non-union fields and the consequent ability of 
those operators to sell their coal at relatively lower 
prices are fundamental difficulties which confront the 
operators employing union labor. : 

According to recent reports the labor cost today in 
some of the non-union fields is back to the 1917 average. 
Since conditions differ widely from field to field it is 
not safe to push too far a generalization drawn from 
averages for large producing areas. Those who are 
interested in the conditions locally can best study that 
subject from the detailed information available for the 
Separate fields. 





There are three kinds of statistics available to indi- 
cate whether coal operations have been profitable or 
otherwise—those that show excess of cost over realiza- 
tion, those showing excess of realization over costs and, 
finally, those showing excess of realization over both 
cost of coal and cost of capital used by the company. 

The difference between the average cost at the mine 
of the coal produced and the average sales realization 
is called the margin. Where the cost is greater than 
the sales realization, obviously, the operation is a loss; 
but, it does not follow that the operation is necessarily 
profitable because the sales realization exceeded the 
f.o.b. mine cost. 

The per-ton cost at the mine, as shown by the U. S. 
Coal Commission, contains no allowance for interest on 
the money invested, whether borrowed or owned and 
invested by the stockholders themselves. This is in 
strict accordance with the generally accepted cost- 
accounting practice which does not include interest— 
actually paid or theoretically determined—as an item of 
cost. In ordinary business practice, however, an opera- 
tion is not considered profitable which makes no return 
for the use of the money invested in the enterprise 


further than its mere replacement or amortization at 


the end of a number of years. 








Table I11—Comparisen of Costs and Sales Realizations 
per Ton of 1,180 Operators in Union and Non-Union 
Fields, 1918, 1921 and 1922 





Unionized Fields (746 Non-Union Fields (434 


Operators) Operators) 
Eg 5 E-| r 8 
35 —- Costs — fe 66. ~—-Costs——. 18 
as : 3 ar S 
“3 a z= S S a 
g<3 f c.s dunes és 
Sw P o eal Soe Eig a 
=) Pas he =. =) hse uw ie 
gas 6 $3 ££ Sis 3 Sau 
{ 3 8 = & ons 2 oe a 
Region and Year 4, rea =m ma a 3 & D 
Northern Appalachian: 
1918... i... 01.20 13420. $1.43 $2.00 $2570 S2eueieen 
re 88.6 1.97 2.79 2.95 61.4 see 8 ee 
oo ene i .24 65.1) 1.519 2.3600 
a eee 2-057 2.065503. 010" ene ee 
1921 eee 0.6 2.53 3.62 3.25 21.7 eas ee ate 
pao ee eee ; a 53 25.6 1.47 °2)270n 
1918: oe oe 7:3° 1:45 “1787> > 223652 ee 
1921... n.25 24.) 57. Onn 231.0 9257400 21830 2 on : 
1922.........., 52.6 1.95 °2.54°°° 3.02 00) eee 3 
nee Interior and Son aires ons aD a 
Sa 7 oes 2.20. 2.74 “3.01 #30 eee 
1921s. eee 1055/7 43.23) Sls 4;07 tee 3 3 436 ray 
1922..........° 8:4 3.02, 3.92 3.86 0.2 3.34 4.9 
ee Rocky Vas and Pacific Coast: i ‘ 
PE 6 1055.» 2.04. 2055+ 14.2) bozane 
1921... ican: 3-3 2.20 2.97 3.35 11.8 253 3-3 385 
Ban “Mi i River : : -23 10.0 2.00° 2,0) —uaumm 
Shey ae 1.44) 4.95. 2:58 9814.21.33 
1921 ne eee 146.3 2.03 2.78 2.90 83etem azo 2 66 588 
ee et : : ; 90. ; 
West of Mississippi River: a. a 4 " 
seceveesee 35,0" G1V80) Diaper a 3760 ig eee 
ty re 20.4 2.73 3.38 3.72 12.0 234 3°43 5 87 
United Slates i -49 10.2; 2.03" 2, 0@—u— 
veévsceuns 242, 00n Lobl ge oe0 la 20612) cane 
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Table [V—Course of Costs, Sales Realizations, and 
Margins, 1916-1922 





-—— 217 Operators——. —— 264 Operators—~ —1,180 Operators — 


F.o0.b. Sales .o.b. Sales F.o.b. Sales 
Mine Reali- Mar- Mine Reali- Mar- Mine Reali- Mar. 
Year Cost zation gin Cost zation gin Cost zation gin 
TetO:.... . Les EA feos ee ee SIS OB KO) acai 
Oho s-<:3 1.49 2.29 Clip SNA, eer eeAP OER Rn hil ek AS: 
1918..... TE PY 6 59 $1.93 $2.53 $0.60 $2.00 $2.60 $0.60 
1919.... 2). ec TA PA LAY 22 © ee ere 
Jan.-Mar., 
ONC. AAS SS ee 30s O09 30 ..3°..0 Bee eee 
Apr.-Sept 
OCS oo gee ll ae oye SSP 890 255.6 oa See 
heels... Py eh eR | el aber Nae Ae ee 2 2.83. 13200 e172 
Eze ce<s s 22 97 SF ERS tet, Seen rine 265) on Ol 36 


Note:—The figures for 217 and 264 operators contain 83 operators in common; 
the 1,180 operators are inclusive of all the other operators. 








For a coal operation, therefore, to be considered 
profitable in the ordinary business sense, the margin 
must be larger than an amount that simply pays for the 
use of the money invested. 

The rate of investment per ton varies greatly from 
mine to mine and from field to field. Comparisons 
‘ between the margins of different sets of operators are 
of much less value than comparisons at different periods 
of the margins of the same sets of operators. Such 
comparisons do give some idea of the relative profitable- 
ness of those operations from year to year. It should 
also be borne in mind that the amounts paid for federal 
income and excess profits taxes were not deducted from 
income before arriving at the margin. 


The Coal Commission was able to secure records from->- 


217 operators covering the period, 1916-1918, and 1921- 
1922; from 264 operators covering the period 1918- 
1922; and from 1,180 operators for the years 1918, 
1921, and 1922. 

_- Table IV shows their f.o.b. mine costs, sales realiza- 
tions, and margins. The 217 operators produced about 
89,500,000 tons in 1918 (16 per cent of the entire 
output for that year); the 264 operators produced 
86,500,000 tons in 1918 (15 per cent of the output) ; and 
the 1,180 operators produced 372,000,000 tons in 1918 
(66 per cent of the entire output). 

That 1917, 1918, and April-Sept., 1920, as compared 
with 1919, 1921, and 1922 were more profitable is 
obvious from a glance at the margins, but a more 
accurate idea of the relative profitableness is obtained 
by comparing the relation of the margin, either to cost 
or to the sales realization, as shown in Table V. It may 
be pointed out in the case of the 217 operators that 
while the amount of margin in 1922 was double that of 
1916, it formed a smaller proportion of the sales reali- 
zation in 1922 than in 1916. 

Profits are included in a statement of the return on 
the investment. What properly constitutes investment 
on which to compute profits, however, is an open ques- 
tion. The U. S. Coal Commission obtained for the 
10-yr. period, 1913-1922, inclusive, detailed reports for 
88 operators who had an annual production of 250,000 
tons or over. These companies furnished detailed state- 
ments showing their investments, the income received, 
and many other details, as carried on their books. Their 

production averaged about 74,000,000 tons annually 
throughout the period, or about 15 per cent of the total 
output of the country during those ten years. 

In Table VI there is shown, in the first column, the 
rate of return of the net income applicable to the total 
investment in coal operations, such investment including 
borrowed money, while the second column gives the 
amount, in cents per ton, of the net income to this total 
investment. The third column of the table shows the 
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rate of return of the net income applicable only to the 
stockholders equity both in coal operations and outside 
investments. The figures show, from year to year, a 
great variation in the profits which are computed before 
the payment of federal taxes. 

Subsequent to 1916, because of the existence of the 
income and excess profits taxes, the book investment 
values of many companies were increased, appreciations 
being added to bring the book values of 1913 up to the 
estimated market value of the property of that date. 
The average investment per ton of output for the four 
years, 1913-1916, was $3.04, while that for the six years, 
1917-1922, was $4.83. _ 

A small part of this increase is due to a drop in 
production tonnage from 77,000,000 per year during 
the years 19138-1916, to 72,000,000 per year during 
1917-1922. A substantial part of the increase, however, 
is due to the additions through revaluations of the prop- 
erties. Thus, in 1920, the total book investment value 
of the 88 operators for all assets used only in coal 
production was $363,995,944, of which $113,096,995, or 
about 30 per cent, consisted of “write-ups” placed on the 
books. Had these revaluations been on the books during 
the years 1913-1916, the rate of return on investment 
during that earlier period would have been substantially 
lower than is shown in Table VI. 











Table V—Relations of Margins to F.o.b. Mine Costs and 
Sales Realizations, 1916-1922 
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Table VI—Return of Total Investment, and Stockholders’ 
Equity for 88 Operators, 1913-1922 





Rate of Return on 


Return on Total Investment 
Stockholders’ Equity 


in Coal Operations 
Costs per Ton 


Year Per Cent of Output Per Cent 
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Another indication of the profitableness of the busi- 
ness may be found in the amounts of income tax paid 
per ton of production. In computing the following 
figures it has been assumed that the tax paid in a given 
year is based principally on the output of the preceding 
year. For the 88 operators, the taxes paid were: 1917, 
aac. per tons’ 1915) 246, 1919" 6c, 1920, 23e;; 192 1.-5e. 
Returns for 1922 were not available. 

The U. S. Coal Commission was furnished by the 
United States Treasury with a statement compiled from 
the tax reports as originally submitted by 1,234 bitu- 
minous coal operators in the United States for the years, 
1917-1921. The following figures showing the percentage 
of net income to invested capital, before deducting fed- 
eral taxes, are taken from the statement: 1917, 26.47 
per cent; 1918, 16.04 per cent; 1919, 6.33 per cent; 
1920, 25.07 per cent, and 1921, 2.59 per cent. 
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Breaker, West Lind Coal Co., Mocanaqua, Pa. 


Buckwheat Coal Demands Real Recognition in 
Anthracite Merchandising Problems 


Insecurity of Industrial Market and Unsatisfactory 
Price Conditions Controlling Sales Force Serious 
Study of Field for No. 1 Buckwheat as Domestic Fuel 
By Sydney A. Hale ’ 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


the domestic market for No. 1 buckwheat coal has 

come somewhat late in the history of the anthracite 
industry, that tardiness has been more than offset by 
the vigor with which many hard coal producers have 
been attacking the problem in recent years. First 
placed upon the commercial market about 1878, early 
merchandising efforts were directed towards selling 
this size to industrial power plants. A secondary mar- 
ket was developed with the rapid growth of the large 
office and apartment buildings in the eastern cities. This 
market was acquired, however, at the expense of broken 
and, to a lesser extent, at the expense of egg coal, which 
sizes were used in the older and smaller buildings. 

Increasing competition with bituminous coal and, 
siace the war, with fuel oil and the advances made in the 
design and installation of equipment to burn the sizes 
smaller than No. 1 buckwheat have been narrowing the 
industrial market. Today it is an axiom of the trade 
that distribution of anthracite steam coals is limited to 
a territory within a 100-mile radius of the mines. Even 
in that territory the fight for business between anthra- 
cite and competitive fuels grows more bitter day by day. 
The secondary market, which may be considered a 
domestic coal market as the bulk of the deliveries to 
consumers in that market is made by wagon or truck, 
has also been subject to the same restrictive influences, 
but, probably, in a smaller degree. 


|: RECOGNITION of the desirability of widening 


SMALL HOUSEHOLDER THE OBJECTIVE 


The domestic market that is the subject of special 
consideration at this time is that of the individual 
householder. Of course, an endeavor is being made to 





Notr—Fifth of a series of articles on the merchandising prob- 
lems of the anthracite industry. Preceding articles in this series 
appeared in the issues of April 2, April 9, April 16 and April 23. 


recover lost ground in the field of the office building 
and the large apartment house. The Anthracite Coal 
Service recently established in New York, and autho- 
rized in a number of other eastern cities, is a develop- 
ment in that line. A more intensive campaign to regain © 
trade in the industrial field is also on. The fuel engi- 
neer is becoming a more popular member of the sales 
staff of the anthracite distributor and he is assisting in 
selling the steam sizes in power plants in competition 
against bituminous coal and fuel oil where the contract 
hinges upon a cold dollars-and-cents analysis of actual 
fuel costs. No little success has attended his efforts the 
past few months. The reduction in price made by some 
of the major producers at the beginning of the present 
season is expected to help this movement still further. — 
Insofar as it relates to the actual disposition of the 
tonnage, the immediate problem with respect to the 
marketing of No. 1 buckwheat to the industrial plant 
and to the large office and residential building is less 
acute. However, despite the headway which has been 
made, there is no real promise of permanency in these 
trade victories. Moreover, the basis upon which they 
have been won is hardly satisfactory. Competitive sell- 
ing in a price market where the maximum realization is 
considerably less than the cost of production cannot be 
called unduly attractive from a financial standpoint. 


LOSSES ON STEAM SIZES PILE UP 


Although the junior sizes—except in instances so rare 
that they may be ignored—have always been sold at less 
than the average cost of production, the situation is 
much more serious than it was a few years ago. In- 
creasing costs, the burden of which has been placed upon 
the larger sizes, have widened the price spread between 
stove coal for example, and No. 1 buckwheat from $2.12 
in 1901 to $5.43 in 1925. The percentage of small sizes 
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which must be marketed is growing. Much of the coal 
now being recovered in second mining is more or less 
crushed, thinner seams are being exploited and the more 
highly pitching seams, and more coal is coming from the 
southern end of the anthracite region where the meas- 
ures are more friable and under greater cover than in 
the north. There facts preclude any hope that the 
operators might have that the percentage of fines will 
in the future decrease. The evidence all points in the 
opposite direction. 

j 

_ WoUuLD CREATE NEW MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 

With increasing sales resistance, revealed both in 
actual losses of business to competitive fuels and in 
price trends, forward-looking anthracite sales executives 
have been impressed with the necessity for developing 
a new market to absorb the surplus output of No. 1 
buckwheat. The more enthusiastic secretly cherish the 
idea that it may be possible eventually to place all the 
tonnage of this size shipped with the domestic trade. 
Such a consummation would mean not only stabilization 
in prices, but, if the merchandising basis were sound, 
an advance that would make this size carry more of the 
cost load. 

A complete change in the character of the distribution 
of this size would create new merchandising problems 
as perplexing and as complicated as those now confront- 
ing the anthracite industry. The likelihood of an early 
realization of this metamorphosis, however, seems so 
remote that serious consideration of all save one of these 
problems may well be deferred. The problem which 
must be faced is the question of the effect widening the 
domestic market for No. 1 buckwheat—and also for pea 
—will have upon the existing trade in the larger sizes. 

Normal shipments of No. 1 buckwheat in recent years 
have approximated 9,500,000 gross tons per annum; pea 
shipments have been close to 6,000,000 tons. Although 
a substantial proportion of the former moves through 
retail channels to the wagon steam trade and to the 
office, apartment house and institutional buildings, it is 
obvious that the success of a campaign of the type indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph would require, not 
oly an individual householder market for between eight 
and nine million tons—or possibly more—of No. 1 
buckwheat, but a new market equally broad for the 
larger domestic sizes. 

In other words, every ton of buckwheat sold to the 
small domestic consumer displaces an equivalent quan- 
‘tity of egg, stove or chestnut or a competitive fuel. For 
reasons which will be developed later, egg size anthra- 
zite seems to be the most susceptible to displacement in 
a drive to put No. 1 buckwheat into the householder’s 
zellar. If the anthracite industry can induce substitu- 
tion of buckwheat for 
a competitive fuel, 
the resultant gain is 
\readily apparent. The 
jchances that this 
/could be accomplished 























at the outset, how- 
\ever, are not prom- 
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Retail distributors in some parts of the East—not- 
ably in New York City and in Long Island towns—are 
keenly alive to this fact. Because the movement of the 
larger sizes—particularly stove and chestnut—has been 
the least troublesome and because the development of a 
market for No. 1 buckwheat in the domestic trade is 
still in an embryonic stage, it is possible that some of 
the shippers have not weighed this necessity as care- 
fully as they might had the initial campaign been to re- 
move No. 1 buckwheat from the steam trade entirely. 

But whether the energy of the anthracite producer is 
devoted to placing all this size through retail channels 
or only the surplus production which the steam and 
quasi-domestic trades will not absorb, the essential fact 
that it means the creation of a market for that much 
additional tonnage remains. If the larger sizes of an- 
thracite are displaced, it means a double merchandising 
effort: first, to sell the buckwheat to present consumers 
of egg, stove and chestnut; second, to find a new market 
for the egg, stove and chestnut no longer used by those 
consumers. If the No. 1 buckwheat could go to the 
consumers who do not now use hard coal, the merchan- 
dising effort, of course, would be greatly simplified. In 
the long run, however, it is immaterial in what ratio 
these two fields of possible consumption are developed 
because, regardless of size, there is no escaping the 
necessity of creating a new market for whatever ton- 
nage may be sold. 


TIES IN WITH LARGER QUESTION 


This point is emphasized, not with the idea that the 
attempt to widen domestic demand for No. 1 buckwheat 
should be discouraged, but to show that the problems in 
connection with the marketing of this size tie in directly 
with the larger merchandising problems of the industry 
discussed in earlier articles in this series (Coal Age, 
April 2, p. 495; April 9, p. 538). As a matter of fact, 
there are possibilities in the marketing of No. 1 buck- 
wheat which make it one of the strongest weapons that 
the anthracite industry has in the fight to hold its pres- 
ent business against competition and to extend its area 
of distribution. 

What has been said with respect to No. 1 buckwheat ~ 
also applies with diminished force to the merchandising 
of pea coal. Although storage piles of the latter size 
have been uncomfortably large and financially burden- 
some at various seasons of the year to the major pro- 
ducing interests, the operators have succeeded in one 
way and another in working off most of their stocks. 
The methods employed, however, have not been satis- 
factory either to the producers or to the distributors. 
The application of sound merchandising principles 
grounded upon the service idea promises to change this. 
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Spot Prices on No. 1 Buckwheat in 1924 


Note the wide range in “independent” 
prices: More coal probably was sold near 
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But, probably even more so than in the case of No. 1 
buckwheat, the change will be made at the expense of 
the larger sizes. If the householder can be sold on the 
idea that he can use one-third to one-half, or more, pea 
coal, there will be that much tonnage of the larger sizes 
released for a new market. 

A superficial consideration of these drawbacks might 
lead to the conclusion that efforts to find a domestic 
market for small coal are misdirected. It might be said 
that a drive to merchandise No. 1 buckwheat would 
further complicate, rather than simplify, the problems 
of the anthracite industry. It might be said that it 
would be a case of jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire with no opportunity to leap back into the skillet if 
the fuel bed grew too hot. And there are men in the 
industry who would indorse these views. 

There are, however, many reasons why a policy of 
laissez-faire cannot be accepted. Two, already set forth 
in preceding paragraphs, stand out above all others. 
They are the insecurity of the existing industrial mar- 
ket for No. 1 buckwheat, which will not absorb all the 
present production, to say nothing of the increasing per- 
centage of fines which appears inevitable in the future, 
and the unsatisfactory price conditions controlling that 
market. However much the anthracite industry might 
wish to leave this problem to posterity, present necessi- 
ties will not permit it. 


MARKETING Must DEPEND UPON SERVICE 


The producers’ predicament may, and does, furnish 
the urge for the movement to widen the market. But it 
would be foolish to believe that a household demand 
could be built upon the operators’ necessities. As in the 
case of pea coal, the successful merchandising of No. 1 
buckwheat to the hoseholder must depend upon service 
to the consumer. If this size has no real place in the 
consumer’s bins, no amount of pleading or compulsion 
is going to make the ultimate buyer give it a permanent 
place in his annual fuel budget. It becomes pertinent, 
therefore, to survey briefly the market possibilities of 
this coal as a strictly domestic fuel as a groundwork 
for any subsequent discussion of the merchandising 
problems peculiar to this size. 

These possibilities fall naturally into two well-defined 
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Scale and Inspectors’ House, Throop, Pa. 


With the domestic sizes of anthracite selling at $8.25 to $9 per 
gross ton at the mines, accuracy of weight and care in prepara- 
tion are doubly important to the buyer. The final inspection of 
the coal before shipment is generally made by a force that is 
attached either to the sales department or to the administrative 
division—not the mine staff. The new standards of preparation 
recently adopted by the majority of the producers raise this 
inspection to a new plane of service. 


groups. The first group covers the possibilities with 
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ordinary heating equipment; the second, the possibili- — 


ties with auxiliary equipment and special types of fur- 


naces primarily designed for the efficient combustion of 


small coal in the residential heating plant. Theoreti- 
cally the field of the first group is as wide as that pic- 
tured for pea coal. Actually it is somewhat more limited 
by reason of physical conditions and greater consumer 
resistance. 


If any large percentage of No. 1 buckwheat is used in 


the ordinary heating plant, it will require very delicate 


* 


manipulation of the grates. Husky shaking, such as the ; 


irate and shivering paterfamilias indulges in when he 
tries to prod the fire on a cold morning, would shoot the 
coal into the ash-pit. This drawback, it is true, also 
exists where pea is burned straight on the ordinary 
grate, but the greater fineness of the smaller size in- 





Bridgeport 
Transfer 


Mine, intermedi- 
ate and_ terminal 
storage yards are — 
used by big produc- 
ers to balance sup- 
ply and demand and 
to enable them to 
continue operations 
when demand as 
between different — 
sizes is uneven. 
Obviously, however, 
plants like the one 
shown, with a ca- 
pacity of 480,000 
tons, add to the 
cost of marketing, 
especially when 
coal is carried in 
storage unduly long. 
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reases the chances of the coal’s trickling between the 
rrate bars into the ash-pit. Against this drawback 
night be set the fact that enterprising consumers who 
ure willing to experiment are burning this size success- 
-ully in ordinary heating plants. Proper natural-draft 
onditions, of course, are essential. — 

| Whatever the practical or psychological objections to 
fod No. 1 buckwheat exclusively in an ordinary do- 
inestic heating plant may be, they have no force when 
aised against the use of this coal in conjunction with 
«he larger sizes. Firing each size separately, house- 
iolders have found that they can obtain excellent results 
‘vith one-third to two-thirds buckwheat. As a fuel for 
janking purposes, No. 1 buckwheat has a slight edge 
‘pon pea, because it readily packs into a tight blanket 
vhich holds the fire over night. 


















SPECIAL AUXILIARY DEVICES OFFERED 


In the field of special equipment, manufacturers have 
| ndeavored to aid the buckwheat campaign with special 
‘rates, forced-draft and magazine-feed heaters. One of 
he most popular styles of natural-draft grate can be 
‘astalled in the ordinary household furnace at a cost of 
etween $175 and $200. Many of the special grates, 
owever, are not constructed with the wants of the 
adividual householder in view, but to carry the loads in 
arger, quasi-domestic heating plants. 

There are some devices on the market which are de- 
igned to admit an air supply over the fuel bed. The 
orced-draft auxiliaries are electrically driven and, it is 
laimed, automatically controlled so that they will cease 
» function when the natural draft is strong enough to 
ffect efficient combustion. In the early days of the 
uckwheat drive that was inaugurated late in 1923, con- 
iderable publicity was given to motorized equipment 
hich promised to feed the coal, supply the draft and 
2move the ashes. Without at this time attempting to 
}ass judgment upon the merits of devices of this char- 
)eter, it may be remarked that the mortality in the 
opularity of such equipment has been unusually high. 





MAGAZINE FEED HEATER A SUCCESS 


The magazine-feed type of furnace is represented by 
‘ie Spencer, the Newport and the Molby boilers. All 
ree are long past the experimental stage and enjoy a 
»xputation for giving excellent service. Their field, 
| Dwever, must necessarily be developed slowly. Unlike 
je auxiliary devices heretofore mentioned, their instal- 
|} tion means discarding in its entirety the furnace 
hich the prospect may be using. This, of course, limits 
}amediate sales to new buildings or to old buildings 
here age has rendered the furnace originally installed 
ifit for further use or where, if obsolescence has not 
‘acted its final toll, the owner’s disgust has outlawed 
a old equipment. This last contingency among a cer- 
in class of home-owners is not so infrequent that it 
/ay be set down as a rarity. The initial cost of the 
| agazine-feed type is considerably higher than the cost 
‘auxiliary devices or an ordinary furnace. 
i The foregoing brief survey marks the fields to be cul- 
vated. It is apparent that cultivation must be a proc- 
‘sof education: teaching the consumer in one case how 
burn No. 1 buckwheat with his present equipment 
id, in the other, educating him on the advisability of 
stalling special equipment. How the industry has set 
yout to meet this merchandising problem will be dis- 
issed in a later issue. 


————-- 
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Prompt Painting Lengthens Life of Steel 


BY C. E. REYNOLDS 
Parnassus, Pa. 

It is a good plan to paint all structural steel as soon 
as it is unloaded from the railroad car. This should 
be done before the various shapes are stored in the 
mine yard. The priming coat sometimes applied prior 
to shipment by the manufacturer or fabricator does 
not offer sufficient protection from the weather to 
prevent rusting throughout any long storage period. 
Small pieces such as those intended for the legs or 
collars of three-piece sets may be delivered to the mine 
without any protective coating whatever. 

It is practically as easy to do a good job of painting 
as a poor one. But to secure best results the paint 
should be applied while the steel is green, that is, before 
it has started to rust. On steel that will never be 
subject to acid water or corrosive gases, one or two 
coats of graphite paint suffices. If the service condi- 
tions to which the material will be subjected are exact- 
ing an asphalt or coal-tar paint should be applied. This 
will afford excellent acid protection. 

The life of steel mine timbers is appreciably length- 
ened by painting before erection. After being put in 
place their life may be appreciably prolonged by the 
regular, periodic, brush- or spray-painting of all 
accessible surfaces. More money can be saved in steel 
by such a procedure than can be spent in regular 
painting. 


Producing a Good Oxyacetylene Flame 


Producing the right flame for oxyacetylene cutting 
and welding is an art discussed by Arthur Henkell in 
the April number of the Union Pacific Coal Co.’s Em- 
ployees’ Magazine. With the oxygen and acetylene gas 
tank gages set at the right pressures for a particular job, 
the operator then adjusts his flame. Says Mr. Henkell: 

“The two gases are mixed at the base of the torch 
tip. In preparing to light the torch, the oxygen valve 
is usually opened a trifle allowing a slight amount of 
oxygen to escape, whereupon the acetylene is turned on. 
With a low pressure outfit the valve is opened wide and 
after the torch is lighted the adjustment to a neutral 
flame is made by opening the oxygen valve. Before the 
oxygen valve has been opened to its proper position, a 
large open flame is all that is noticed, but as the valve 
is opened slowly two smaller cones appear, the larger 
of the two falling away very noticeably as the oxygen 
valve is opened, and at the neutral point the two cones 
have just merged. A neutral flame is one having 
neither an excess of acetylene nor of oxygen, and is 
readily found by manipulating either valve. 

“The flame can be eye-tested at any time with either 
valve, if the acetylene valve is opened or the pressure 
increased the two cones will appear. If the oxygen 
valve be closed a trifle the two cones will appear and 
are easily merged by opening the oxygen valve or clos- 
ing the acetylene valve a trifle. The appearance of 
two cones always denotes an excess of acetylene while 
a short, pointed, brushy flame denotes an excess of 
oxygen. A neutral flame is used in nearly all welding 
operations and gives off the highest temperature obtain- 
able with the torch. An excess of acetylene will car- 
bonize the weld while an excess of oxygen will oxidize 
or burn it. A slight excess of acetylene is used in 
welding aluminum and also in some classes of brazing.” 
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Keeping Prepared Sizes to Maximum Proportion 


What Can Be Done by Supervision to Get Large Clean An- 
thracite Run-of-Mine—Making a Record of Mine-Car Con- 
tents—Testing an Entire Breaker with a Known Coal Tonnage 


By F. B. Davenport 


Scranton, Pa. 


reclamation of culm banks has brought problems 
of its own. Not infrequently, it may be added, 
these reclamations have made necessary an engineering 
investigation to determine what percentage of prepared 
sizes come from the culm bank and the mine respec- 
tively, but it is not of this which this article will treat. 

A certain going colliery in the Wyoming Valley come 
under my observation some years ago. The breaker 
originally obtained all its coal from underground 
sources, so that when the reclamation of a culm bank 
was begun careful tests were necessary to adjust the 
royalty. 

Shipments, for one month in 1919, when the coal 
was coming direct from the mine, were as shown in 
Table II, that month’s run being regarded as fairly 
representative. From an inspection of the figures set 
forth in Table III, it is apparent that the working of 
the culm bank seriously decreased the percentages of 
prepared sizes shipped. This had, it is true, been antic- 
ipated, but it was not expected that the results would 
be as marked as those shown in the table. It became 
necessary to establish some criterion as to what the 
percentages should be both as to size and refuse, so 
that it would be possible to tell from the result whether 
the shooting and preparation at the face was at all 
times kept up to that certain degree of perfection 
which the test would prove to be practicable. The 
miners were paid by the car and it was desirable to 
ascertain whether they were doing severally all that 
could be done to produce large coal with minimum 
impurity. The first part of this investigation consisted 
in an inspection of the run-of-mine product as it 
arrived at the dump in the mine cars. Hourly records 
were kept and at the end of ten days a fairly valuable 
compilation was available. 


[== THE PAST few years the extensive 


STANDARD F'ORM OF RECORD 


In order accurately to chronicle or log an inspection 
of this kind it became necessary to devise a standard 
form of record and at the same time put down the note- 
book data in such shape that they would be accurate 
and concise, yet give all necessary facts. Naturally, 
any such procedure as spanning or measuring the top- 
ping on a mine car arouses the suspicion of the miners. 








Fig. 1—General Arrangement of a Dump 
Although anthracite is a decidedly brittle material small pro- 


vision is made at many mines to prevent its breakage. It is 
accordingly slid out of the cars that bring it to the dump house 
and subjected to a drop of appreciable height that results in 
much clipping of corners, breakage of lumps and general 
degradation. 


Consequently, to do this openly and accurately is not 
always possible. 

The inspectional guide shown in Table IV was accord- 
ingly established and used with a fair degree of satis- 
faction. The various factors affecting the contents of a 
mine car of coal were considered and each was given 
a number. This guide was kept in the back of the 
notebook for ready reference. Of course other remarks 
and observations were tabulated but the numbers coy- 
ered the main topics. By the use of this system, 
suspicion was allayed, yet a true idea gained of each 
mine-car load of coal as it was dumped. 


KEEP CHECK ON MINERS 


The method of recording observations was thus made 
extremely simple, and the observer could record all facts 
openly without exciting suspicion. As each car was 
dumped its contents were observed and the result set 
down, due record being made of the check number of 
the miner loading the coal. . Thus a car from miner 
No. 10 was recorded: 10/34. This showed that this 
car had less than standard topping, and that the coal 
contained much doubtful material such as bone, rock 
and slate and, in this case, much fine material or culm. 
On the afternoon of the same day another car from the 
same miner and similarly loaded came to the dump, 


—_ 





Table I—Size Standards Referred to in Succeeding 
Tables, Colliery “A” - 


Punched Plate, 
Round Hole, in. 


Trade Name Through Over Principal Use 
Brokeniccacaeee 4 3} Gas manufacture and blast furnaces 
1d SERIO cet 3} 2} Gas manufacture and blast furnaces 
Btovess ome tetes 2} Ilys Domestic use 
Chestnutineeceen ed #%; Domestic use 
OD eat fe Peeaa pr ef ys Domestic use 
Buckwheat No. | Ys Ys Steam making 
No. 2.. ir ys Steam making 
No. 3.. te wv Steam making 
No. 4.. vr wy Steam making 





Table II—Output of Breaker for One Month Before 

Culm-Bank Coal Was Added, Colliery “A” 
' Nos. 
2&3 
Buck- 
wheat 


No. | 
Buck- 


Egg Nut Pea wheat Total 


1,694.15 1,055.12 1,274.14 616.15 595.11 887.00 6,094.07 


Stove 

Total ship- 
ments tae 

Retained in 


pocket...... 5.00 20.00 38.00 5.00 2.00 18.00 88. 00 
_ = SS 
1,699.15 1,075.12 1,285.14 621.15 597.11 905.00 6,182.07 

Percentage..... 27a 17.4 20.9 10.0 9.6 14.6 100. 
Percentage of prepared coal..... 65.8 ; 


Percentage of fine coal......... 34.2 
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Table I1I—Percentage Output of Colliery Including 
Culm-Bank Material, Colliery “A” 























Jan. Feb. March April May June July’ Aug. 
GER oc cccjsles 24.31 25.69 23.07 19.86 15.35 13.27 10.10 8.96 
BOVE.» scree oe 15.85 16.10 13.84 13.89 15.26 12.19 10.19 11.62 
ST eee 19.33 19.67 16.92 19.06 18.45 20.87 23.62 25.39 
Percentage of 
peeeared sizes 59.49 61.46 53.83 52.81 49.06 46.33 43.91 45.97 
Baie cleo Ges 1G 20 10029 10532°° 10.37 12.35 15:16 E7558" 11.85 
Buckwheat 10.93 9.68 12.80 
Sa aee } : 14.88 13.26 13.79 13.77 14.11 
f eee reese Nos. 
2 and 3...... 19.37 17.84 22.05 23.94 25.33 24.72 25.00 28.07 
_ Percentage of 
small sizes.... 40.51 38.54 46.17 47.19 50.94 53.67 56.45 54.03 
Total percentage 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.36 100.00 
No. of Mine Cars 
Dum 4,038 3,504 3,771 3,098 3,200 3,588 3,491 3,639 
ESTES Uke Si” SNS 561 363 356 52 
Bank No. 2..... 404 413 1,042 1,243 1,380 1,427 1,313 1,597 
BENG MOMT EEE irc! aces, sess seaes Sesae 74 177 247 

















Appearance Index Remarks 
Perfect Car............. 0 High topping and apparently clean coal. 
BEROCIICNC.. coe. s cs 00 bese 1 6-in. topping and apparently clean coal. 
BSE be Aaaccwirwiae «is cies 2 6-in. topping and usual coal. 
ada Ln! 3 Average topping. 
ES Bs os ees 4 Average topping, excess culm and refuse. 
“hy Sear 5 Below standard and subject to dockage. 
Bad Appearance......... 6 Discolored. 
MI GMONOCS ciate. <colpeasie.+ 7 


Co Consigned to ‘court house’. 


_and it was discovered later that this man was using too 


much explosive. 

A characteristic record of these observations ran 
about as follows: 10/34, 11/34, 17/47, 99/2, 51/2, 
64/0, 70/0, 50/0, 1/46, 96/38, 1/6. 

It is surprising what a variation is possible in the 


contents of mine cars when a close analysis of the coal 


is made. Tables V, VI and VII, which tabulate results 
obtained in this investigation, serve to illustrate this 
point. In compiling the results shown the content of 
each car was hand-screened, picked and weighed. 
Inasmuch as the individual cars showed such large 
variations it was decided that a complete run-of-mine 
test was necessary. This would cover the contents of 


the mine cars not only as dumped but also as they 


became after preparation in the breaker. Accordingly 
the latter was closed down, and the-mine cars dumped 
into standard steel-hopper railroad cars. These were 
sent to the scales, were weighed, returned, their con- 
tents discharged and put through the breaker. The 
result of this test is shown in Table VIII. 

Material for another day’s run was loaded, but, be- 
Cause of a breakdown in the breaker, the full three 
days’ run could not be held longer. As a result only the 
nine standard steel cars (indicated in Table VIII by an 
asterisk) were unloaded, this constituting the test. 

The breaker chutes, pockets, etc., were first cleaned 
out, two empty cars placed to receive the refuse and 
a dump car set in position to receive the silt. The 


Table V—Test of Mine-Car Material, Car Index 14/0, 
Colliery “A” 












































Retained onScreen Per Cent 
Poet Goal: Lb: Rook, Ui) tere, Cee kintentet 
i f 1 Mesh, in. Coal, Lb. Rock, Lb. terial, Lb. Materia 
- Seen ce ei 54425 85.0 1,629.5 
3} 274.0 143.0 417.0 
2% 306.0 179.0 485.0 
iP 324.0 147.0 471.0 
& 297.0 198.0 495.0 
Hie 2,745.5 752.0 3,497.5 78.53 
ea, $ 187.0 158.0 345.0 
_ Buckwheat, No. 1......... fy 191.0 47.5 238. 3 
Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3... & 254 Oe s sine 254.0 
Total steam sizes.......... 632.0 205.5 846.5 19.00 
ee edie ee 110.0 110.0 2.47 
Se ae ee 3,377.5 1,067.5 4,454.0 100.00 
Per eent, material......... 75.98 24.02 100.0 
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Fig. 2—Car Dump and Conveyor to Breaker 
Rough handling is the treatment normally accorded anthracite 


coal. Appreciable degradation of the product takes place between 
the mine car and the crushing roll. Much of this could be 
avoided through the installation of the proper equipment. 


culm or silt chute was closed off, two men shoveling 
this material into the dump car. Naturally, a certain 
quantity of spillage was lost. Lip screenings were 
caught in barrels. 

The nine standard steel cars, indicated by the 
asterisks in Table VIII, were unloaded and run through 
the breaker. These contained 497 tons of run-of-mine 
coal representing the contents of 257 mine cars or 
wagons. The results are shown in Table IX. For pur- 
poses of comparison a résumé of the tests on individual 
mine cars, full details of which are set forth in Tables 
V, VI and VII, is shown in Table XI. 

Several details of the accompanying data require 
explanation. Thus the inspection given the railroad 
cars was much closer than that ordinarily accorded 
them. This was shown by the fact that though two 
of them were found to contain a greater percentage of 
impurities than was deemed permissible, they were, 
when later examined, cleared by the regular inspector. 

There also was apparently an excessive quantity 
of coal and good bone in one car of refuse, this mate- 
rial coming chiefly from the picking table and from 


Table VI—Test of Mine-Car Material, Car Index 50/0, 
Colliery “A” 


Retained on Screen———\. 


























Round Total Per Cent 
Mesh, Material, Total 
Size of Coal In. Coal, Lb. Rock, Lb. Lb. Material 
TRIG D's cysicine.o. ease salereas 44 2,818.0 16.0 2,834.0 
Broken: ssc we eect ne 33 220.0 5.0 225.0 
OFT a, 0 Se OREN 24 202.0 9.5 211.5 
Stove], reheat. «caierceniare 14 197.5 16.0 213.5 
Vi eRe SER gre PENS ce 3 172.0 8.5 180.5 
pecs prepared sizes.. Lis 3,609.5 55.0 3,664.5 91.95 
SEs cla nak OORT 4 82.0 7.0 89.0 
ot wheat. No. lesa een & 79.5 13.0 92.5 
Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3... ay 92.5 : 92.5 
Total steam sizes.......... 254.0 20.0 274.0 6.86 
Diy ticc near kee eg ee ee le 47.5 47.5 1.19 
FEotal 2... as cet aerate 3,863.5 122.5 3,986.0 100.00 
Per cent, material......... 6.9 3.08 TOO. OS? ic nats 


Table VII—Test of Mine-Car Material, Car Index 63/34, 
Colliery “A” 


Retained on Screen——— 

















Round Total Per Cent 
Mesh Material, Total 
Size of Coal In. Tone Lb. Rock, Lb. Lb. Material 
ALT Ps. «istsieats eave ashats clsraeaterate 4e 1,523" 000 eee 1,523.00 
WBrokenijn ss j.o8 gece haat 3} "291.50 110.25 401.75 
re = 25 st Reece avon ante 24 249.75 132.00 381.75 
BSEDVO 2b meetin eke Site. setae 14 156.25 260.50 416.75 
AN ts. .75ckk- pte tis eee ee a 222.00 169.25 39225 
es prepared sizes.. oe 2,442.50 672.00 3,114.50 80.25 
Bais Sa ut Se ce Sis comers ore 4 149.50 100.00 249.50 
Beh whens, NOMA eee vs 140.90 86.35 227.25 
Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3... & 24100 ot ie 241.00 
Total steam sizes.......... 531.40 186.35 Wey ee OR 
ANE ch whacomadhon, wip eh eats tehbocens] papery Pian 1h eae eked frags 48.00 48.00 1.24 
Motal, lbs: lgre coc crae et 2,973.90 906.35 100.00 
76.64 


.25 
Per cent, material......... 23.36 0.00 
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Table VIII—Coal Set Aside for Breaker Test, Colliery “A” 


——-First Day’s Run——~ —Second Day’s Run— —Third Day’s Run— 





Scale Wt. Mine Scale Wt. Mine Scale Wt. Mine 
Tons Cars Tons Cars Tons Cars 
54.13 29 53 L2" 56.08 30 
55.16 30 54.00* bY ea i? 29 
54.08 28 55.12* 51.09 28 
56.08* 30 2 06* ——— 
bs bye ee 29 4. 16* : 163.09 87 
51.09* 28 20.03 170 
a a 31.10 16 
328.06 174 ——— —- 

365.01 186 


* Indicates run of mine used in the following test. The complete test, there- 
fore, consisted of 497 tons of run-of-mine material from 257 mine wagons or cars. 


Table [X—Results of Breaker Test, Merchantable Coal, 
Colliery “A” 


———Inspection Test — 





Kind of Coal Car Wt., Tons Per Cent Slate Per Cent Bone 
hastens ip 95 per cent ar ole 47.10 5 2 
Stove... =<: o 45.13 5 2 
Egg.... 7 bat te 4 oe 46.02 $ 0 
Stoveqaasoeee 25.05 5 4 
Nittaee 44.00 7 5 
Pease. Ss a A eee i 34.07 8 0 
No. | Buckwheat.. 39.08 5 0 
na a at 10 per cent ash). 14.10 Rs 
IN utente +5 a ee 45.16 3 2 
ge as ee ee eee 45.11 24 24 

Refuse tei eAgie ote oe ae Pa Mots, Per Cent Coal Per Cent Bone 
Rock, coal and bone........... 57.94 74 4 
Rock, coal and bone..... es 24.10 214 124 
82.04 


Sizes Merchantable Product 








Estimated as in In Cars, Pocket Coal 
Pocket Tons Total Tons Total Added Per Cent 

Bigg 33.1 ee ) 91.13 
Stove sta: #. 2. 6 pa. 70.18 
Nut.. 5 14 89.16 250. 47 264.47 64.95 
Pea.. PS ae | a 34.07 
Buckwheat, No. |... #) 39.08 
Buckwheat, Nos. 2 ee 

and 3 ; > 5 8 62.00 135005 143.15 35.05 

22 385.62 407.62 tons 








the egg and stove sizes. Usually this material would 
be sent through a rejigging process and be reclaimed, 
the oversize going to the stove-coal roll whence it would 
be returned for repreparation. In this test, however, 
all this material was diverted to the refuse car to be 
weighed. Later a special roll test was made, and the 
general results of the original test altered accordingly. 
This served as a check upon and, in a measure, authen- 
ticated the primary data. 

All of the foregoing data apply to one mine plant, 
which for convenience may be designated as colliery 
“A.” The figures hereafter presented’ are set forth 
for purposes of comparison and refer to another plant, 
which here might well be called colliery “B.” This 
latter plant was also a going operation that came under 
observation about the same time as colliery “A.” 

Colliery ‘“B’”’ absorbed and prepared a considerable 





Fig. 3—A Small Anthracite Breaker 


Some breakers are huge structures, both in height and ground 


area, rivaling many a city office building ; others are much 
smaller and more inexpensive. The quality of preparation made 
in the smaller building in many instances is fully equal to that 
attained in the more pretentious structure. Size of breaker thus 
has small influence on the efficiency of the equipment installed. 
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Table X—Recapitulation, Colliery “A” 
Net Tons 
Run of mine. 0520 9 see ee he Pe ee eee 97.0 
Mine wagons orears...292.. .:8 707.42 ee 257 (8%. a 
Merchantable ‘coal.t: 4-81. 326... 20 eee eee 407.62 
Refuse:). whi: .Ghukh th Ae en Go een ae 82.04 tons 82.04 
Culm (caught)et tee. ce ee ee oe ee ie ee 3.10 tons 3.10 
Total. . coh ic we esh  ee ee ee 492.76 
Loss or unaccounted for: 2 ..0e 8 | 2 eee ee 4.24 
497.00 
Mine-tar yieldkt..04 1a ee. AO. See oe 1.595 tons. ...° 33a 
Mine-car. content )7. 50). 3 cnn ee 1.933 tons ee 
Weight per cupic ft. mine car, coal.............  ...... 58.8 
Weight per cubic ft. mine car, content.......... ...... Tes 


Table XI—Résumé of Tests on Mine Cars, Colliery “A” 


Mine-Car Coal Rock All Material -—Car Yields, Tons— 
Test per Cent per Cent per Cent Coal All Material 
I 75.98 24.02 100 1.507 1.984 
2 96.90 3.08 100 tone 1.779 
3 76.64 23. 36 100 1.328 1ei3Z 
Average fees: 1.832 








quantity of “foreign” run-of-mine, yet separate tests 
of the fee and foreign coals showed practically the same 
yields of prepared sizes. The operation, however, was 
such that best results were not obtained. This was 
because of the rough treatment to which the coal was 
subjected, the inadequate and antiquated equipment 
employed and the fact that suitable tests were not made 
periodically. The results obtained during two months 
of operation of this plant are shown in Table XII. 

One interesting detail in the operation of colliery 
“B” was the varied car tonnages obtained with inbound 
foreign coal and the outbound prepared product loaded 
into the same cars. The figures showing the difference 
in these loaded car weights are set forth in Table XIII. 
From this table it will be seen that seven standard 
railroad cars held 73.15 tons less coal when loaded with 
sized products than when loaded with run-of-mine. 
This is equivalent to about 19.5 per cent of the tonnage 
handled. The discrepancy in weights doubtless arises 
chiefly from two causes; namely, (1) the lesser propor- 
tion of heavy material, such as rock, slate and bone, 
in coal that has been passed through the breaker, and 
(2) the greater percentage of voids existing in a prod- 
uct that is uniform in size or nearly so. 

Both collieries “A” and “B” were electrically oper- 
ated and used mine cars of approximately the same 
size. During cold weather from three to possibly five 
tons of buckwheat coal were burned per day at each 
plant for steam-heating the breaker. 








Table XII—Results of Two Months’ Operation of 
Colliery “B” 























First Second 
Month, Month, 

Size of Coal Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent 
Egg... oi. tee Sees Oe oe 118.25 8.78 215.65 13.9 
Stove. shee Sie | ee eee 299.35 22.25 310.55 20.0 
Nut: <2 See Fae eee 345.75 25.70 273.25 24.09 
Total prepared®..7- ee tae ee 763.35 56.73 799.45 58.05 
Péals ia eee ee eee 105.10 7.80 183.70 11.85 
Buckwheat, No, 1s....5.. 7. nae 88.85 6.65 214.90 13.87 
Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3......... 387.75 28.82 251.40 16.23 
Total small sizes... * .c-j.cnien eae 581.70 43.27 650.00 41.95 
Totals...i4 oe . oe eee eee 1,345.05 100.00 1,449.45 100.00 

Table XIII—Difference in Car Loadings, Colliery “B” 

Inbound, 
Run-of-Mine, f : 
Tons, Net Weight, Difference, 

Car No. Net Weight Kind of Coal Outbound Tons Tons 
44,842 58.80 Egg 41.50 17.30 
24,561 50.00 Nut 40.90 9.10 
28,537 50.90 Nut 8.40 12.50 
100,597 60.35 Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3 48.00 12.35 
45,457 49.10 Nut 42.60 6.50 
1,146 51.80 Buckwheat, Nos. 2 and 3 47.60 4.20 
1,538 51.45 Nut 40.25 11.20 
372.40 299.25 73.15 
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Of Coal Mining 





By R. J. Arthur 


Scranton, Pa. 


OW CAN TREES HELP reduce the cost of coal? 
Mining companies in various sections of the 
country are interesting themselves in forestry in 
‘order to answer the question. Already some real prog- 
‘ress has been made by reforestation of waste surface 
lands, especially in the anthracite region. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to consider what the experience of 
several companies has been. 

The purchasing agent for one of the large anthracite 
companies said this spring: ‘‘Today our timber prob- 
‘lem is not so much a question of price as of supply.” 
To those who believe timber is in plenty throughout 
|the region, this may sound far-fetched. However, an- 
thracite mines consumed 567 million board feet of lum- 
ber in 1923, which was about seven board feet for every 
ton of coal produced. This drain on the timber output 
of Pennsylvania is severe and is already leading to a 
;shortage of the special classes of wood preferred for 
|mine use. 

Long grained timber such as chestnut, oak, pine, 
spruce and hemlock are demanded because they crack 
yand split long before they break. Thus they give mine 
| workers a warning when a settling of the rock struc- 
fFure overhead starts. Short-grained woods are not de- 
)sired as they break without warning. In several cases 
Be coal companies are restricting the kinds of timber 
. 





/ased in various phases of mining. One large company 
| now confines the species used for prop timber to white 
dak, hard maple, pitch pine, hemlock and beech. Hem- 
‘lock and beech each comprise not more than 10 per 
cent of the aggregate. 








Note—The headpiece shows a good, healthy growth such as 
converts surface acreages from waste spaces into profitable 
j32reas. This is an example of the foresty work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. Dead and diseased trees and poor species such 
sas aspen, and fire cherry are kept out of this tract in order to 
stimulate oaks and maples. 
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Trees Help to Reduce Costs 


Wood Shortages and Tremendous Increases in 
| Mine Timber Prices Drive Many Companies to 
i Convert Big Acreages Into Valuable Forests 
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Not only is there a reported scarcity of mine timber, 
but prices are rising. R. Lynn Emerick, district for- 
ester of Scranton, employed by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, submits a table of 
comparative figures showing how the cost of mine tim- 
ber, quoted in running feet, has increased over a 10-yr. 
period from 1913 to 1923 thus: 


1913 1923 
feLilaw OL OPSs Aix ie evanern eens cle Bere erers 2c. 5 4c. 
SNe PrODS I yew le cktdehc: Rone oe. 3c. 84c. 

HONS toil geno eecicirere atin en aac na 6e. 12c. 
i=in. collar™timber™ o. .2eenceer 10e. 18c. 
Bel Cos MITE TICS Th eatedss. oargust sie xe ev ores 8e. 22¢c. 
UPVI ELS a eat, apataneionane eral ccna oh enter $12.-per M. $27.50 per M. 


To protect themselves against the rising costs of 
mine timber, several of the anthracite coal companies 
and a few of the soft coal operators are laying plans 
which ultimately will result in their own production 
of most—or all—of the timber they need. 

Although activities along this line have not been 
under way long, reports made by coal company foresters 
show clearly that the move is not only a wise but a 
highly profitable one even in its early stages. 

To demonstrate this, here is a paragraph from a 
report by G. Miles Robbins, land engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co.: 

“It should be noted that, during the year 1922, for- 
est protection cost the real estate department $317.78. 
The net income from forests that year was $875.97. 
Forest fire protection in 1923 cost exactly $288.13. 
The income received during that year from timber 
harvested on an ‘improvement cutting’ basis was 
$2,382.89, leaving a net income of $2,154.76.” 

However, the company was not paying a forester’s 
salary. Mr. Robbins’ own expenses were covered in the 
real estate department budget and forest fire fighting 
when need arose was done by crews of miners. 
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This Is Not Really No-Man’s Land 


it is an acreage belonging to a coal producing com- 
The area is a dead waste, thanks to the ravages of fire, 
improper logging, at some previous time, and to lack of reforesta- 


Instead, 
pany. 


tion. But there is hope for this region. A coal company that 
owns it is about to plant it to chestnut, oak, pine and hemlock, 
all of which are long-fibre woods especially satisfactory for un- 
derground use. 

Everyone knows that forests prevent floods and ero- 
sion of the soil, and that they protect fish and game, 
besides furnishing lumber, fuel, shade in the summer, 
and the like. But scarcity and the increasing prices of 
mine timber are the factors that impel mining com- 
panies into forestry operations. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. was one of the first mining 
companies in the anthracite region to protect its wood- 
lands. A survey of the timber lands of that company 
and the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. was started in June, 
1920, and finished in the following year. 

The timber lands were carefully examined and the 
area and location noted on blue-prints. These areas 
were divided into two classes: (a) Areas which had 
a sufficient number of young trees and seedlings to 
insure a good stand of timber if allowed to mature— 
this growth consisting mainly of oak, maple, beech, ash 
and a few scattered pine, poplar and chestnut trees— 
and (b) areas which were covered with a thin growth 
of young trees and seedlings, or small, open fields. 
Most of this land can be used for no other purpose 
than that of growing timber. These timber lands are 
located in Wayne, Lackawanna, Luzerne and Susque- 
hanna counties and cover an area of 18,000 acres; 
15,000 of which are under the direct control of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

In order to protect these woodlands and increase the 
annual growth of timber, so that a certain quantity 
of wood could be harvested annually, three things had 
to be done. The present stand of timber required 
guarding from fire, the land had to be reforested either 
naturally or artificially, and all timber harvesting had 
to be put on an “improvement cutting” basis. 

The first and most important factor in reforestation 
is keeping fires out of the timber zone. Fire destroys 
humus, seed, seedlings, small trees and often injures 
and finally kills larger trees. The company has at the 
present time a force of picked men who are employed 
at the mines but whose further duty it is to extinguish 
forest fires. Such a group of men is called a fire crew. 
At the present time a fire crew consists of one fire 
warden and five men who can be summoned quickly. 

Forest lands can be restored either by natural or by 
artificial regeneration. If fires are kept out of the 
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woods, a large percentage of the timber lands would 
reforest themselves and cost much less than if the work 
were done by artificial regeneration. No trees should 
be planted unless there is good protection against fire 
and against browsing cattle. 

Harvesting should all be done on an “improvement 
cutting” basis, or in such manner as to improve the 
forest by the removal of defective, inferior grade, and 
crowded trees. At the present time all Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. timber is cut thus. 

A. C. Silvius, a graduate forester, who has many 
years of practical experience, and who is now in charge 
of the forestry work for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., in discussing practical forestry as 
developed by that company, pointed out that the com- 
pany has divided its forest area of 170,000 acres into 
four districts and the districts into fifteen ranges. 
Each range or division is in charge of a regularly em- 
ployed warden or ranger. Each district is administered 
by a district ranger or forester. 

The company has 18 or 20 wood choppers cutting 
timber to supply the mines. These men have been do- 
ing more or less selective cutting, following rough silvi- 
cultural methods, for about twelve years. 

During 1921 this organization cut and delivered to 
the collieries 6,800 tons of logs, props and laggings, 
while in 1922, due to the strike, only 4,200 tons were 
produced. The total cut including contract and timber 





Here Is a Remedy for Waste Land 


This is a native Pennsylvania red pine. It was planted as 4 
seedling in 1920 with 40,000 others in one of the Pennsylvania 
coal regions. By the end of last summer it had attained the 
height shown here—6 ft., 3 in.—and is now well on its way t0 
become valuable mine timber. Many coal companies operating 
both in anthracite and bituminous regions are conducting carefu 
programs of reforestation with trees like this. 
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department labor for 
1921 was 37,475 tons, 
while for 1922 it was 
27,150 tons. 

In the marketing 
of the timber the col- 
liery at which it is 
delivered is charged 
a price slightly less 
than the ruling quo- 
tation on the same 
material in the out- 


side market. This is 

done because’ the 

timber now being 

, taken is of a some- 

_ «G. Miles Robbins what inferior quality. 
Wiley operations for the Pesnsyl The land  depart- 


‘vania Coal Co. ment “stumpage” ac- 


count is credited with the estimated value of the timber 
‘as it stood in the woods prior to harvest and any balance 
after the cost of logging and hauling is deducted, is 
‘placed in the “forest improvement” account. 

_ The company’s forester has expressed the opinion 
‘that the forests are growing at least 100,000 tons an- 
nually, which is far less than these areas can and 
‘should produce. The company is cutting less than the 


‘present growth or sustained yield. 
| DEPARTMENT MORE THAN SELF-SUPPORTING 


With an average timber department field personnel 
of 35 men, and half this number used and employed at 
purely protective and improvement work, the depart- 
ment has been more than self-supporting. To cite the 
‘constructive development work done in 1922 on the 
170,000 acres, the following items of chief expenditure 
are mentioned: 





| Planting trees and nursery development............... $1,950 
|Roadside cleaning and improvement cuttings......... 1,600 
mmnting sand piazing’ bDoUNdary ...5..-+6. cee ee cee 125 
RUE SEMEN OGINS Oo. a ee tet eee eens 650 
MEIER TICE RCIA Cha ee ere Siw hia ois tio cls Ne is. 4) ae coo\le bie) ole ao 0 8 wore wi 3,500 
PEE HTC NATATOS, CLC... 6s wees te tee ane 1,150 
| Brushing and mowing roads, trails and fire lands...... 6,275 
BNET OL OCTIOUE its ciajs ops. «oc 53 oo Tews oo See oe he ecw 3,500 
General administration and supervision............... 4,250 
PTE CSTR TEU C ITAL ic ve) ofeimis od 00% ci wun winiars @ e002 2 de sais 440 
MPTITOR SUGGS Fs ceca sce ols oe cece Meee 100 
IOC ST ALD Bre) eicie cg nies eines elie ie sce wi wae ewe 540 
eS Re $23,040 


{ 
In 1922 the company planted 110,000 forest trees of 
Seventy thousand 


\the following quantities and kinds: 








Beauty Combined 
With Utility 


imhis) is an  e€x- 
ample of what is 
done with hillsides 
in the watersheds 
of the anthracite 
region. Timber 
there is a most im- 
portant item in the 
cost of coal. In 
1923 the anthracite 
field consumed 567 
million board feet 
of lumber or about 
seven board feet 
per ton of coal 
Mined. Between 
1913 and 1923 the 
cost of this ma- 
terial practically 
doubled in the 
Scranton territory 
No wonder anthra- 
cite mining com- 
panies are going in 
extensively for re- 
forestation ! 
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Scotch pine, 5,000 
Norway spruce, 
14,000 Japanese larch, 
1,000 hard maple, 
10,000 white pine and 
10,000 white ash. 
The forestry nursery 
was enlarged to ac- 
commodate 90,000 one- 
and two-year seed- 
lings. During the 
spring of 1923 about 
256,000 seedlings 
were set out. 

The fire record for 
1922 showed that 
$10,317 damage was 
done by forest fires 
on the company’s 
land. It cost the company $3,298.13 to extinguish fires 
or an average cost per acre of 85c. The average dam- 
age per acre was $1.53. The average damage per fire 
was $48.42. 

In commenting on his organization, Mr. Silvius said, 
“Our forestry organization functions in a manner sim- 
ilar to that existing on the state forests except that 
greater stress is laid on utilization. This is necessary 
because the products of the forest must bear the entire 
cost of operating the department.” 

It might be assumed that only anthracite operators 
have awakened to the need of the practice of forestry 
on their lands. This is not the case. 

The board of directors of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Co. passed a resolution not many weeks ago to the 
effect that two million forest trees are to be planted 
annually on its property. This company has already 
started its own tree nursery, it has two trained for- 
esters in charge and maintains its own sawmill and 
woods operations. 

It will be conclusively demonstrated that practical 
forestry by coal companies is more than a myth, by 
the following figures, which show the gradual increase 
in the number of trees obtained annually by Pennsyl- 
vania mining companies from the state for planting: 





A. C. Silvius 


Forester for the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. He over- 
sees forestry work on 170,000 acres. 


Year No. of Trees Year No. of Trees 
|G a reer 155,000 VO 21 oo ox fecostenere re 393,100 
Beat Mee she ce ceeie 131,000 ODI ey cc teat Ek 840,000 
Lie seeres puree eee 2005400 T9278 iy 3 Paces eee a a Us i ig Wr A 
“ICAL eae Berea 320,000 gS le oy eo cigcaenaats 2,315,895 
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Conference at Pittsburgh Treats Coal Problems 


Dust of 200-Mesh Generates Higher Pressure in Explosion Than Finer Sizes 
—Will Pulverized Fuel Reduce Demand for Coal?—Dr. Wheeler 
Talks of Coal Origin and Constitution 


By A. F. Brosky 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


["XXPLOSIVENESS of coal dust, spontaneous com- 
L bustion in mines and storage piles, the growing 
use of pulverized coal and its effect on industrial 
fuel demand, the future of coking, and subjects relating 
to the origin, geology and constitution of coal were 
treated at a coal conference in the Pittsburgh station 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines on April 23. The confer- 
ence lasted through the morning and afternoon and 
was attended by not more than 100 men. This was a 
slim attendance considering the importance of the 
meeting. 

Dr. R. V. Wheeler, professor of fuel technology at 
the University of Sheffield, England, was one of the 
principal speakers. Dr. Wheeler also delivered two 
lectures in Pittsburgh at separate sessions but in con- 
junction with the coal conference. These are reported 
at the end of this article. 

The conference on coal was the second annual open 
conference of U. S. Bureau of Mines men, British 
experts and others representing state and private inter- 
ests. A number of pressing problems confronting the 
coal industry were discussed. ‘A. C. Fieldner, superin- 
tendent of the Bureau’s Pittsburgh station presided. 

After a few words by George S. Rice and an illus- 
trated talk on the “Origin of Coal” by Dr. R. Thiessen, 
research chemist of the bureau, Dr. C. R. Fetke, pro- 
fessor of geology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
spoke on the “Geology of Coal.” 

Then followed a talk by Dr. Wheeler on the “Consti- 
tution of Coal with Special Reference to Inflammability 
of Coal Dust and Spontaneous Combustion.” He urged 
the need for more knowledge of the composition of coal, 
which will involve long and weary studies, adding: 
“Though it is possible to carry out empirical tests of 
inflammability and spontaneous combustion of coal, one 
can never rely entirely upon the results obtained by 
them.” 


COMPOSITION OF COAL Dust IMPORTANT 


It is possible to determine in a relative way the 
resinous constituents of coal, which, in small sizes of 
dust, are highly inflammable. But fineness of coal dust 
is only one factor; its composition is another which 
must not be overlooked. Varying finenesses of coal 
dust interfere with tests to arrive at the degree of 
inflammabilitiy due to composition. While the volatile 
proportion of coal indicates in a general way its inflam- 
mability, it should not be relied upon entirely as a 
measure. . 

C. M. Bouton, research chemist of the Bureau, talked 
on the “Inflammability of Coal Dust with Special 
Reference to Effect of Fineness of Particles.” The rela- 
tion is of importance in the study of powdered coal as a 
fuel as well as of its influence in coal dust explosions 
in our mines. So far, the Bureau has confined its 
‘aboratory study of this relation to tests in which is 


observed the liberation of heat from uniformly sized 
samples of fine dust. 

Each 0.1-gm. sample is projected as a cloud by a 
puff of air or oxygen in a closed vessel and ignited by 
an electrically heated filament of metal wound on 
ceramic material. As it is easier to measure the 
maximum instantaneous pressure in the vessel than 
it is to ascertain directly the heat generated, from the 
former is determined the latter. Pressures at each 
instant are measured by a Taffanel manometer which 
involves an optical lever mechanism and a moving photo- 
graphic film. One of the chief difficulties encountered 
in carrying out these tests lay in the dispersion of 
the fine dust particles as a cloud in the sealed vessel. 
Nevertheless, it is believed fairly accurate results have 
been obtained by this method. 

Mr. Bouton states that colloidal (infinitely small) 
particles of coal dust do not settle on the surfaces of 
mine passages but are carried out by the ventilating 
currents. Sizes larger than 10 mesh are not known 
to take part in producing an explosion. Although it is 
generally conceded that fine particles are more inflam- 
mable than the course, the laboratory tests as carried 
out in the Bureau of the relative inflammabilitiy show 
that the extremely fine sizes may not be as explosive as 
those of approximately 200 mesh. 


SEPARATED SAMPLES INTO FOUR FRACTIONS 


In the tests, samples of coal dust from the Pittsburgh 
seam were separated into four fractions by a process 
of air-elutriation. The limits of these sizes are respec- 
tively 0 to 10 microns (a micron is 0.001 cm. or 0.00039 
in.), 10 to 15 microns, 15 to 25 microns and 25 to 74 
microns. The larger limit of the last sample, 74 
microns, is equivalent to the measurement of a 200- 
mesh screen opening. 

An analysis of results of one representative test ot 
four samples follows: Sample 1, in which the particles 
varied in size from 0 to 10 microns, produced a maxi- i 
mum pressure of 294 gm. per sq.cm., equivalent in 
evolved heat to 34.4 calories; sample 2, in which the | 
size varied from 10 to 15 microns, produced a maxi- 
mum pressure of 352 gm. per sq.cm., equivalent in 
evolved heat to 42.0 calories; sample 3, in which i 
size varied from 15 to 25 microns, produced a maximuni : 
pressure of 570 gm. per sq.cm., equivalent in evolved 
heat to 67.5 calories; sample 4, in which the size varied - 
from 25 to 74 microns, produced a maximum pressure 
of 425 gm. per sq.cm., equivalent in evolved heat to 
50 calories. 

It is seen from an inspection of these data that 
the two samples of middle sizes produced a greater’ 
maximum pressure than the first sample which is the 
finest. The smallest size sample contained 36.5 per cent 
volatile and 2 per cent ash while the coarsest size 
sample analyzed 38.2 per cent volatile and 4 per cent ash. 
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|| All sizes show only partial combustion in the tests. 
“This fact might lead to the belief that the dust 
particles contain a small proportion of readily com- 
-bustible material which is at once attacked by oxygen, 
after which no further combustion takes place. It is 
' not yet known why the smaller sizes in the tests are 
| less combustible than the larger, but it is conjectured 
‘that the variations with size in the chemical composi- 
tion of particles may be due to the difference in friabil- 
ity of the coal constituents. 

The rosy prospects for the utilization of pulverized 
) coal in industry were treated in a paper by P. Nicholl, 
fuel engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines on the 
“Significance of Pulverized Fuel Combustion to the Coal 
i Mining Industry.’”’ He said coal men should not fear 
‘that the greater efficiency of powdered coal will cut 
down industrial demand for coal. Cheaper production 
of a finished product inevitably leads to a greater 
-demand for it and consequently for the raw product. 
' Mr. Nicholls’ paper will appear in a later issue of this 
| magazine. 

i A talk on the “Relative Influence of Coal Constituents 
,on the Washing and Preparation of Coal,” illustrated 
| by a series of curves on lantern slides and dealing 
chiefly with the effect of washing on the sulphur con- 
| tent of coal, was delivered by H. F. Yancey, engineer 
jof the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

J. D. Davis, fuel chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
| spoke on “Spontaneous Heating of Coal in Mines and 
in Storage.” Although certain constituents of coal are 
likely to oxidize faster than others, tests at the bureau 
| have shown little difference in the rate. It is probable 
‘that oxygen first combines with coal to form solid 
unstable products which readily break up, yielding 
nascent oxygen. The latter attacks the coal giving the 
ordinary oxidation products: Water, carbon dioxide 
-and carbon monoxide. Pyrites in a finely divided state 
is believed to accelerate heating. 

Results from experiments indicate that the lower the 
rank of bituminous coal, the more rapid the heating 
and that the rate of oxygen absorption is directly pro- 
portional to the rate of heating. 





\ 











Where Dr. Wheeler Spoke 


Rear view of the Pittsburgh station of 


the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in which the 
all-day conference on coal was held on 
April 23. This station is located in the 
educational center of Pittsburgh, as many 
of the surrounding buildings would indi- 
eate. Here, in laboratories, experimental 
work is done that has practical value 
throughout the coal industry. 
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If a coal, of normal moisture content, is supplied with 


oxygen or air which has been saturated with moisture 


at room temperature, the heat absorbed by evaporation 
of moisture from the coal may, at 70 deg. or there- 
abouts, be sufficient to overbalance the heat of oxidation 
and thus cause cooling of the coal. When the tests 
were started at temperatures of 40 deg. C. or above, 
and none of the generated heat was allowed to escape, 
all bituminous coal tested, if moderately dried and 
supplied with dry oxygen, showed characteristic heating 
curves. The latter were presented by means of lantern 
slides in the conference. Mr. Davis believed all these 
coals will heat to ignition. 

A paper on the “Present Status and Possible Future 
of Byproduct Coking’ was read by Dr. Joseph H. 
James, head of the department of chemical engineering 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Dr. James 
outlined the progress of the day in coking processes. 

He described several methods of high-temperature 
and low-temperature distillation and remarked about 
the increasing efficiency in the use of coal in American 
steam plants. The average consumption of coal per 
kw.-hr. was lowered from 3.2 lb. in 1919 to 2.4 lb. in 
19238. 

Dr. Wheeler said he knows of no low-temperature 
carbonization processes in commercial operation either 
in England or in continental Europe. Most of the 
schemes are operating only on paper. 


Dr. WHEELER DELIVERS Two LECTURES 


Dr. Wheeler’s two lectures given in conjunction with 
the all-day ‘“‘Conference on Coal” were delivered in the 
administration building of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The first, on the night of April 22, was 
entitled “Constitution and Origin of Coal.” On the 
following evening he delivered the second, on “The 
Relation of Constitution and Origin of Coal to Practical 
Problems in Mining, Storage and Utilization.” There 
was an attendance of about 300 at the two lectures. 

Dr. Wheeler, in his first lecture, said the elements of 
ancient plant life which go to make up coal are no 
different from those which are contained in the plants 
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flourishing in the present day. The principal con- 
stituent of coal is cellulose which exists in some stage 
of decomposition, though it is one of the more resistant 
parts of plant life remaining in coal. The cuticles are 
resistant as are also resins. Those substances which 
are resistant have accumulated in coal, those most sus- 
ceptible to decomposition have disappeared. 

Turning to the factors entering into the chemical and 
physical separation of coal into a few of its complex 
parts, he said solvents as a class are without action 
on coal. This makes analysis difficult. Chloroform has 
a slight solvent action on coal. Pyridine, when allowed 
to act on bituminous coals, extracts from 10 to 40 per 
cent of the resinous substances. The insoluble matter 
will not coke but that which is soluble forms a fluffy 
weak coke. 

In England, for the sake of simplicity, bituminous 
coal is divided into three parts which are spoken of as 
alpha, beta and gamma compounds. Alpha compounds 
are those which are insoluble in pyridine, beta com- 
pounds are those which are soluble in pyridine but in- 
soluble in chloroform, and gamma compounds are those 
which are soluble both in pyridine and chloroform. Of 
these, the gamma compounds, which form a sticky mass 
of parafin hydrocarbons, are of the most immediate 
importance. 

Attempts have been made to analyze coal in three 
ways: By the use of pseuto solvents (pyridine and 
chloroform) ; by the use of reagents, and by destructive 
distillation. The first and last methods have been the 
most successful, though they have been far from satis- 
factory. Nitric acid, an oxidizing reagent, is too violent 
in its action to be of any use in coal analysis. Air is 
a mild oxidizing agent of coal. It is possible after 
drawing air through a mass of coal at temperatures 
of 100, 150 and 200 deg. C. to oxidize certain of its 
ingredients which are then soluble in an aqueous solu- 
tion of caustic potash. The extract is brown in color. 
Hydrogen peroxide is a mild solvent of coal ingredients. 

Dr. Wheeler touched lightly on four physical parts 
of coal which are fusain, vitrain, clarain and durain. 
Fusain is the sooty parting on cleavage planes of bitumi- 
nous coal, the only part which soils the fingers. He 
dislikes the application of the term “mother of coal’ 
to this part, suggesting the term “mineral charcoal’ in 
its stead. These four parts have different character- 
istics as observed by the naked eye, or under a 
microscope. 

In days gone by, it was the impression in England 
that durain is oqaque and structureless. This impres- 
sion was made current because petrographic sections 
could not be made thin enough either to be transparent 
or to show structure. It remained for Dr. R. Thiessen, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, to prepare for the British 
investigators several sections of durain which were thin 
enough for the observation of structure. The English 
have developed a new way of observing structure, in 
which polished surfaces of coal are etched with chromic 
acid. 

Professor Wheeler began his second lecture by saying 
that a lack of knowledge of the constitution of coal 
hinders us in making the best use of it. In a broad 
sense the ultimate analysis giving the proportion of 
elements in a coal and the proximate analysis giving 
the percentages of volatile and fixed carbon are of little 
value to the user of coal. What is wanted is some form 
of analysis which may be expressed in terms that will 
enable the consumer to determine more accurately the 
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uses to which various coals can be put. Coal is made 
up of resins, cuticles, spore-exines and solidified jelly, 
If a true analysis of these constituents could be made, 
their proportions in a coal would express properties the — 
knowledge of which would aid materially in determining ~ 
the best use for each coal. | 

But how will knowledge of coal expressed in this way 
be of assistaance to us? There are three answers: 
First, it will enable us to determine the flammability 
of coal dust as an aid in the study of mine explosions 
and powdered fuel. Resins liberate a high proportion 
of inflammable gas. Consequently if a coal contains 
much resin, one would feel sure that it is highly in- 
flammable. Second, it will permit of a better under- — 
standing of the weathering of coal on the surface and 
spontaneous combustion underground. Those ingre- 
dients in coal which are most readily oxidized are coali- 
fied ulmins. Third, it will make us more familiar with 
the coking properties of various coals. The coking 
properties of coal vary with the proportion of gamma 
compounds (mostly resinous substance) which it 
contains. 


: 


EFFECT OF GAMMA COMPOUND 


Mr. Illingworth, of England, has studied the effect 
of various proportions of gamma compound constituent 
on the coking quality of coal. He has also studied the 
degree of ease with which the gamma compound content 
of coal is decomposed. He holds that gamma compound 
should represent at least 5.6 per cent of a coal if the 
latter is to make good coke. The gamma compounds 
also should show considerable stability in the presence 
of heat. At 450 deg. C. only half of these compounds 
should be decomposed. 

He arrived at these conclusions by a series of tests 
in which charges of coal were coked at two different 
heats. The charges were composed of ground bitumi- 
nous coals sieved to standard sizes with which were 
mixed varying percentages of coal without coking prop- | 
erties. Calcined anthracite was utilized for the latter © 
purpose. The charges were coked (1) by rapid heating 
in a muffle furnace at 760 deg. C. for a period of 
seven minutes and (2) by a slow heating for a period of 
three hours, during which period the temperature was 
raised from that of a cold furnace to 760 dég. C. Only 
one of the two heats was applied to any one charge. 
The fast heat determines the quantity of gamma com- 
pounds in a coal and the slow heat their stability. 

The gamma compounds act as the binding material 
in coke. These become fluid on the application of heat 
and run over the mass of the coke aggregate, later de- 
composing and forming a hard mass. In his experi- 
ments Mr. Illingworth has discovered that the pure 
coking coals which he used have little crushing strength 
when coked alone. When these were mixed with high 
percentages of calcined anthracite (as much as 80 per 
cent), this crushing strength was greatest. With the 
slow rate of heating the crushing strength is never 
as great as with the high rate. 5 

These tests were made with the best of the English 
coking coals. Not only will these bind themselves but 
they will also hold together a high proportion of inert — 
or non-coking coals. 

Professor Wheeler concluded his second lecture by 
Saying it is difficult to express the coking power of 
coal, but with the continuous development of methods 
of analysis such as are now being made, some adequate 
scheme will sooner or later appear. 
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Large-scale consolidations among coal 
yroducing companies, in the opinion of 
sompetent authorities, offer the only 
available relief from the present in- 
solerable situation in the coal industry. 
Many leads have been followed in ef- 
lorts to find the way to stability for the 
‘ndustry, but each of these, save two, 
ias proved to be a blind alley. 

Were co-operative district selling 
agencies legal, decided relief could be 
obtained, as they would permit united 
action to prevent overproduction, which 
ss the cause of most of the trouble. Be- 
fore this plan could be put into effect, 
“aowever, legislation would be required, 
and legislation i is the one thing that the 
20al industry is most anxious to avoid. 
Regulatory features would be inserted 
\oefore any coal bill could get through, 
all admit. For that reason there is no 
\sentiment for a drive to put over the 
listrict selling agency idea. 

The success that has attended the ap- 
olication of the consolidation plan in 
\the steel industry holds out encourage- 
ment to the producers of coal. The 

United States Steel Corporation em- 

|oraces 45 per cent of the country’s pro- 
juction and the transaction has been 
approved by the Supreme Court. Sub- 
| sequent consolidations among independ- 
ants have been set up around Bethle- 
hem and Midvale. This constitutes a 
‘legal means of stabilization which does 
{not require legislation. Moreover, the 
idea has been indorsed by the American 
|Federation of Labor and is coming to 
be understood generally as being in the 
}public interest. 
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Depression Favors Mergers 





! In coal the process of consolidation, 
| to be effective, would not have to go 
jnearly so far as it has done in steel. 
The present is the natural time for 
such action. A period of intense depres- 
/sion is the signal in all lines of business 
for a tendency toward mergers. 

The thought is expressed that this is 
Just the time that the railroads, other 
jutilities and large consumers should 
‘provide for their own future needs by 
acquiring coal properties. Large con- 
sumers, it is held, should abandon their 
[Policy « of letting the other fellow lose 
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Of the Industry 


| Large-Scale Mergers Seen as Only Relief 
For Sorely Beset Coal Industry 


‘Most Other Schemes Would Involve Legislation of Regulatory 
Character, Which All Interests Seek to Avoid—Success of 
Steel Corporation Holds Out Encouragement 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


money in such times as these. They 
would be better advised, it is contended, 
were they to buy up coal lands and 
make provision for systematic produc- 
tion and a permanent supply of fuel. 

When the prices of coal mines and 
coal lands were at their peak, during 
the war and just afterward, many 
utilities and large consumers bought 
coal properties. That policy appears to 
have been abandoned at just the wrong 
time. 


Little Hope for Lower Wage 


Not all operators are convinced that 
relief via the wage-reduction route 
leads into a blind alley. There is in- 
creasing appreciation, however, that 
wage reductions would have to be dras- 
tic to bring about any recovery in the 
union fields, and even then the union 
operators would have to pass on the 
entire reduction. Moreover, there is no 
reason to believe that any wage reduc- 
tion can be obtained. The union ap- 
pears to be adamant. The administra- 
tion has no thought of attempting to 
bring about a reduction. Even if it 
did, the union would find in such a 
move a pretext for striking. The 
Southern producers who could keep on 
working doubtless would not object to 
furnishing the country’s coal for a 
period of time at $6 a ton. 

Friends of the administration are in- 
clined to believe that the attacks on the 
federal policy of hands off in the 
present situation are coming from a 
few operators who, since it would not 
close their mines, would benefit from a 
strike. It is admitted that the Jack- 
sonville agreement has had a more dis- 
astrous effect on the union operator, as 
distinct from the non-union operator, 
than had been anticipated, but it was 
obvious at the time that the industry 
had reached a point where the deflation 
of its excess capacity could not be de- 
layed longer. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that any process of deflation 
would bear hardest on the union op- 
erator. No conceivable substitute for 
the Jacksonville agreement could have 
had any other effect. 

Sight frequently is lost, it is be- 
lieved, of the absence of any alternative 
to the course pursued at Jacksonville. 
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German Leaders Marvel at 
| American Miners’ Wages 


Dr. Wilhelm Funcke, managing 
director of the Good Hcpe Smelting 
Co., of Oberhausen, Rhineland; Dr. 
Karl Hoelzer, designing engineer 
of the same company, and Dr. Hein- 
rich Unterberg, managing director 
of the Rhinepreussen mines at | 
Homberg, on the Lower Rhine, 
were guests of S. D. Dimmick, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Glen Alden Coal Co., during a 
tour of the anthracite region on 
April 22 and 23. Dr. John G. 
Kreer, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Wood Impregnation Corpora- 
tion of New York City, accom- 
panied them. 

Labor wage rates in Germany, 
they explained, while now at com- 
paratively high levels—higher than 
at any time in the past—are still 
only about one-fourth of the pre- 
vailing scale in this country. The 
miner in Germany, who works a 
full eight-hour day, as against the ] 
practice here, gets 74 marks, or 
about $1.85 a day, as compared to 
the average of $8.90 in the anthra- 
cite field. The workers correspond- 
ing to the “company men” here get 
63 marks, or about $1.50 a day, as 
against $5.50 in this region. 











There was, of course, the alternative of 
demanding a reduction of wages. This 
had been tried unsuccessfully in 1922. 
After that failure many operators saw 
little chance of winning anything if a 
strike was called and there was the cer- 
tainty that all business would be lost to 
the non-union fields for an indefinite 
time. There also was the specter of 
calling down regulation on their heads. 

Had there been a strike the union 
operators might have benefited tem- 
porarily from higher prices, but that 
would have made the permanent solu- 
tion more difficult, as it would have 
brought in new capacity. 


Five Killed by Explosion in 
Pennsylvania Mine 


An explosion at the Humphrey Mine 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co., near 
West Newton, Pa., April 26, caused the 
deaths of five construction workmen. 

One man, on the tipple when it was 
wrecked by the force of the blast, was 
blown to bits, and the bodies of the four 
others were found early the next day 
along the slope about 600 ft. inside the 
mine. 
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Carriers Oppose Extension 
Of Transhipment Rates to 
Black Tom Pier Deliveries 


Extension of tidewater transhipment 
rates to bituminous coal handled over 
Black Tom pier—part of the New 
Jersey terminals of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R.—was demanded by the Harbor 
Coaling Corporation in a hearing of its 
complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other tidewater lines held before 
Charles W. Griffin, special examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the assembly room of the Merchants’ 
Association, Woolworth Building, New 
York, April 24. The base tranship- 
ment rate to the piers served directly 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, Jersey Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania and Reading rail- 
roads is $2.79 per gross ton. The local 
rate, which the complaint pays on de- 
liveries to Black Tom, is $3.09. 

Henry D. Tudor, principal witness 
for the complainant, testified that since 
his company leased part of the Black 
Tom facilities several months ago and 
reconditioned them for coal handling, it 
had been developing a business in coal- 
ing tugboats. Most of these take from 
10 to 20 tons at a coaling. The coal 
was dumped into a pocket for storage, 
and then weighed out and discharged 
into the tugs as needed. At other piers 
in the harbor, the witness said, the 
$2.79 rate applied, putting complainant 
at a 30c. disadvantage in competing for 
business. Rival companies, he asserted, 
would watch the tugs coming to Black 
Tom and then telephone the owners in 
-an attempt to steal the business. As 
proof of the injustice of applying the 
local rate to the pier, Mr. Tudor said 
that it was impossible to get within a 
half mile of Black Tom with a truck. 

Historically, explained J. T. Carbine, 
coal freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., transhipment rates lower than 
the local charges are the outgrowth 
of competitive conditions which de- 
veloped back in the early ’90’s when 
the Southern lines made such a drive 
for Northern business that actual rates 
to the Northern ports were depressed 
and it became necessary for the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central to 
acquire control of certain lines reach- 
ing the Southern ports to prevent 
bankruptcy. From an operating stand- 
point, the lower rates were justified be- 
cause the traffic was handled in such 
large units. The Pennsylvania, for 


Lehigh Valley 
Pier at Black Tom, N. J. 


R.R. Coal 
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The Davy Mad Dog Story 


A mad dog in England nearly de- 
prived the coal mining world of the 
benefit of the Davy safety lamp. 
Sir Humphry Davy, who later in- 
vented the lamp, was one day walk- 
ing with his own dog when a canine 
suffering from hydrophobia at- 
tacked it. Sir Humphry assailed | 
the mad dog with his walking stick 
and was bitten severely on the leg. 
He managed to seize the dog by 
the neck and held it down until it 
was killed. Then, as the story 
goes, he deliberately opened his 
penknife and cut from his own leg 
the lacerated flesh before time 
enough had elasped for the poison 
to take effect. 














example, had constructed its low-grade 
line to South Amboy primarily to 
handle the bituminous coal tonnage. 
Movement to Black Tom means a two- 
line haul with greater delay and less 
favorable grades. 

Answering the contention that com- 
panies engaged in coaling tugs at the 
Greenville pier were unduly preferred 
over the complainant, Mr. Carbine said 
that, in addition to the transhipment 
rate, such companies were charged 38c. 
when the coal was handled through 
storage pockets. Mr. Carbine and the 
other railroad witnesses insisted that 
existing railroad pier facilities enjoy- 
ing the transhipment rate were ample. 

C. H. Asher, general coal freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
emphasized the railroad view that 
transhipment rates should be limited 
to piers reached over the rails of the 
principal coal-carrying lines. An ex- 
ception had been made in the case of 
the Jersey Central and Reading, but in 
that case the Baltimore & Ohio had 
joined in the extension of the tranship- 
ment rates to those piers because it 
was necessary to obtain trackage rights 
over those roads to reach its own piers 


at Staten Island. 


William B. Gheen, coal freight agent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, sup- 
ported the contention that a further ex- 
tension of transhipment rates would 
effect a diffusion of traffic flowing to 
tidewater that would defeat the operat- 
ing economies now possible under the 
present system. 





-he said, are in a position to practice 
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Fayette-Greene Producers 
Discuss Live Questions 
At “Shop Talk”? Meeting 


“Shop talk” on top cutting, pur- 
chased power and automatic control as 
applied to mining featured the meeting 
following a dinner given by the Fayette 
Greene Coal Producers Association 
on the evening ‘of April 23 at the 
Uniontown Country Club, on the out- 
skirts of Uniontown, Pa. Frank B. 
Dunbar, general superintendent of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., presided. 

W. D. Snyder, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., delivered a paper on “Auto- 
matic Control as Applied to Mining,” 
in which he described the application 
of automatic control to hoists, pumps, 
battery charging equipment and sub- 
stations, and how it functions in actual 
use. ; 

In commenting on automatic control, 
R. A. Wood, of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., offered the assurance 
that after all the modern substation 
is not comparatively new and there- 
fore does not involve untried equip- 
ment. It is made up of such tried 
devices as oil circuit breakers, trans-— 
formers, meters, relays and contactors. 
The most recent advance in connection 
with the use of these lies in the devis- 
ing of connection diagrams which cause 
a new sequence of operation in the mod- 
ern mine substation. Although only 
about 10 per cent of the operators at 
present use automatic controls, it is 
encouraging to know that about 50 per 
cent of new automatic installations are 
being made by those who have ex- 
perienced the advantages derived from 
them. 

“Top Cutting” was treated in a paper 
by John Forsythe, master mechanic of 
the Buckeye Coal Co., Nemacolin, Pa. 
In addition to describing the various 
types of top cutting machines now in 
use, Mr. Forsythe pointed out their ad- 
vantages, chief of which are their 
greater cutting capacity as compared 
with other types of cutting machines, 
the maintenance of greater safety in 
working places and the saving in tim- 
ber cost which they effect. : 

Top cutters cause the suspension of 
a larger cloud of coal dust than do 
other types of machines, but this dis- 
advantage can be overcome by sprin- 
kling the kerf by a water jet at the 
end of the cutter bar. 

In a paper. entitled 
Power” John A. Malady, electrical engi- 
neer of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
outlined the factors which should be 
considered when making a decision as 
to whether a company should go from 
mine generated power to purchased 
power. He also offered the procedure 
which he follows in making the change. 

W. B. Milligan, power engineer of 
the West Penn Power Co., declared that 
the majority of coal companies gen- 
erating their own power do not cor- 
rectly compute the final cost of gen- 
erating power. They fail to include in 
the cost many replacement items and, 
until recently, figured the cost of coal 
at the mining cost instead of the mar 
ket price. Public utility companies, 


“Purchased 









many economies which are out of reach 
of coal companies who generate power. 
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Government Bureaus Seek 
Bids on Coal Supplies 


' Sealed proposals have been requested 
vy George S. Pope, chief engineer, Gov- 
rnment Fuel Yards, Washington, D. C., 
om the following shipments of bitu- 
ainous coal, bids on which will be 
ypened at 10 am., May 25, 1925: 
‘0,400 tons of low volatile nut and 
lack, 137,100 tons of low volatile mine 
un, 41,200 tons of high or low volatile 
‘ine run, 26,000 tons of high or low 
‘olatile nut and slack or slack and 2,000 
ons of gas coal over not less than 
4-in. screen. Shipments are to. be 
nade between July 1, 1925, and June 
0, 1926. 

' Sealed proposals have been requested 
y the Bureau of Supply, Treasury 
Jepartment, Washington, to be opened 
lay 5, for supplying bituminous lump 
nd run-of-mine coal to public buildings 
nder the control of that department, 
1 the following amounts: 3,830 tons 
‘or delivery at points in Wisconsin, 
finnesota, North and South Dakota; 
“960 tons for delivery at points in 
.ansas, Missouri and Nebraska; 2,530 
oms for delivery at points in Indiana, 
linois, Missouri and Iowa. 

Sealed proposals have been requested 
ly the Bureau of Supply, to be opened 
lay 9, for supplying approximately 
4,000 tons of lump and run-of-mine 
ituminous coal to be delivered at 
ints in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
/exas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, 
\olorado, Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
jouth Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Mon- 
ima, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
| evada and California. 

Sealed proposals for furnishing ap- 
|coximately 108,500 tons of bituminous 
yal, run-of-mine, nut or pea, or 2-in. 
“reenings, have been requested by the 
fice of the Chief Engineer at Madison. 
/is., until 3 p.m. May 5, 1925. — 





U. S. and Britain in Pact 
To Safeguard Miners 


Great Britain and the United States 
ive entered into a humanitarian coali- 
mm in an effort to devise further safe- 
jaards for the men who work in coal 
tines. In this way Prof. R. V. Wheeler, 
)}' the British experiment station at 
skmeals, characterized the arrange- 
‘ent between the two governments, 
hich now has been tried out long 
ough to make it clear that much good 
/n be accomplished. 
| In the course of remarks at a dinner 
ndered the visiting officials, April 20, 
|’ the Washington Section of the 
‘nerican Institute of Mining and 
‘etallurgical Engineers, Professor 
heeler said that the two great nations 
jould set as their mark the complete 
ppression of propagation of explo- 
’yns. Every lead to that end should 
) followed, he declared. 
) Dr. S. C. Lind, of the Fixed Nitrogen 
iboratory, pointed out that the in- 
‘2asing. use of powdered coal had 
sated an insistent demand for more 
‘ormation as to the propagation of 
me, which is certain to lead to more 
search on the subject. The results, 
anticipates, will be valuable in con- 
‘ction with safety work. 
“George S. Rice, chief mining engi- 
2r of the Bureau of Mines, who 
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James W. McQueen 
Late president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 


& Iron Co., whose sudden death was re- 
ported in Coal Age last week. Mr. Mc- 
Queen, who was 49 years old, had been 
president of the Sloss-Sheffield company 
since February, 1918. The company is a 
large holder of coal operations in Alabama. 


served as toastmaster, expressed the 
hope that international co-operation 
would be extended to safety codes and 
standardization. 

There was discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of mandatory 
powers in connection with such work 
as that performed by the Bureau of 
Mines and by the Mines Department 
of Great Britain. The consensus among 
the members of the Bureau of Mines 
staff present was that such powers 
would discourage co-operation on the 
part of industry, which they regard as 
an indispensable factor in obtaining 
successful results. 

E. J. Foley, of the British Mines De- 
partment, declared that his department 
always acted on the assumption that 
the industry knows more about its busi- 
ness than anyone else, so that manda- 
tory powers rarely are invoked. Even 
when action is taken under them, he 
explained, it usually is at the request 
of a majority to obtain compliance on 
the part of a minority in action for the 
common good. He cited as an example 
the enforcement of a mutual drainage 
plan. The problem of water in the area 
had become very burdensome. So that 
the burden might be distributed equally 
the government enforced an equitable 
allocation of costs on a tonnage basis. 


C. L. Dering Retires from 
Coal Business 


After more than forty years in the 
coal business, thirty-six of them as 
head of the Chicago wholesale firm 
bearing his name, Charles L. Dering 
will retire from business May 1 and 


turn the business over to the J. K. 


Dering Coal Co., McCormick Building, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Dering entered the trade in the 
coal division of the old Ohio Central 
R.R., after which he operated mines in 
Iowa for three years, when he returned 
to Chicago and organized his own com- 
pany. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association for one 
term, retiring from office in June, 1924. 
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Major E. M. Tutwiler Dies 
On World Tour 


Major E. M. Tutwiler, of Birmingham, 
Ala., died suddenly, April 20, on board 
an ocean liner en route from India to 
San Francisco. He was on a world 
tour. 

Major Tutwiler was born in Palmyra, 
Va., Oct. 18, 1846. Returning to the 
Virginia Military Institute after serv- 
ing in the Confederate army he was 
graduated from that institution in civil 
engineering in 1867. After several 
years spent in Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania, he went to Birmingham in 1881 
and joined the engineering forces of the 
old Georgia Pacific R.R., now a South- 
ern Ry. line, and when the railroad was 
completed he was placed in charge of 
the mineral interests of the road in 
Alabama. He was manager of mines 
for the Old Sloss Iron & Steel Co. for a 
while, later leasing the Blossburg mines, 
which he operated successfully, after 
which he formed a partnership with the 
Adler interests in the development. of 
coal properties. 

In 1889 he formed the Tutwiler Coal 
& Coke Co., which holdings were merged 
with the Birmingham Coal & Iron Co. 
later, and now form a link in the prop- 
erties of the Woodward Iron Co. At 
the time of his death Major Tutwiler 
was president of the Black Creek Coal 
& Coke Co., operating mines in the 
upper part of Jefferson County, but had 
taken no active part in administrative 
duties for several years, his business 
enterprises being operated by his sons. 
Major Tutwiler, who went to Birming- 
ham practically without funds, amassed 
a fortune during his active business 
career. He is survived by his wife and 
three sons. 


Farrington Against Wage Cut 
And Co-operative Mines 


Frank Farrington, president of the 
Illinois District, United Mine Workers, 
has written a letter to William Mitch, 
secretary of District No. 11, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., denying reports that Far- 
rington was trying to have a referen- 
dum taken among the Illinois miners 
on the question of accepting lower 
wages. “At no time has such a propo- 
sition ever entered my mind,” said he. 

In his letter Farrington also con- 
demned co-operative mining, declar- 
ing “we are opposed to our members 
operating mines on a co-operative basis 
because experience has taught us that 
where they do so they do not get the 
wages called for in our state contract 
and in practically every case they do 
all of their deadwork without getting 
the compensation they are entitled to 
for doing it and because we know that 
where mines are operated on a co-oper- 
ative basis the men are obliged to work 
for less than the contract calls for 
and on that account we have discour- 
aged and in fact we have prohibited 
our members from participating in such 
projects.” 

The question of co-operative mining 
in District 11 is still hanging fire, ac- 
cording to word from district officials. 
President Tyler Lawton said the ques- 
tion would be settled when he and Inter- 
national President John Lewis had a 
conference. 
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Deadlock Persists in Strike 
In Nova Scotia 


A conference between representa- 
tives of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration and the United Mine Workers 
called at Halifax by Premier Arm- 
strong of Nova Scotia with a view to 
settlement of the strike in the Cape 
Breton coal field, after having been in 
session for five days was broken off on 
April 18 without any conclusion being 
reached or any prospect of a seitle- 
ment. 

The Premier strongly urged the im- 
mediate reopening of the mines on the 
1924 wage scale. Public opinion, he 
said, would stand for nothing else and 
the people of Nova Scotia would not 
accept dictation from any quarter. If 
the corporation persisted in its attitude 
he might deem it necessary to force a 
settlement by legislation. Before the 
adjournment of the conference Presi- 
dent Wolvin of the corporation as a 
heavy taxpayer of the province, pro- 
tested against the grant of $20,000 for 
the relief of sickness in the mining 
areas, and on leaving he said: “We are 
going out from this conference pre- 
pared to do our dirtiest, and we pre- 
sume you intend doing the same.” 

After the close of the conference Mr. 
Wolvin issued a lengthy statement 
setting forth the position of the com- 
pany, stating that he believed an agree- 
ment could have been reached on every 
disputed point with the exception of the 
wage scale, on which President McLeod 
of District 26, United Mine Workers, 
would not recede from his position that 
there could be no reduction of wages. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the 
company that it had not made any 
profit last year; that last year’s output 
was 370,000 tons less than that of the 
previous year; that market prospects 
for this year were very poor unless the 
company could quote substantially lower 
prices for its product. The company 
has made all possible economies to re- 
duce the cost of mining, and the only 
way left is through a reduction of 
wages. 


Supreme Court to Rehear 
Claire Furnace Case 


The U. S. Supreme Court, at its 
session April 20, ordered the Claire 
Furnace case restored to the docket 
and assigned for reargument Nov. 2, 
next. While no announcement of the 
reasons for directing reargument was 
made by the Court, it is presumed to be 
because of changes in the personnel of 
the Court since the original argument 
in December, 1923, Justices Butler and 
Stone having gone on the bench since 
that time. 

The case is of widespread importance, 
involving the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission and of Congress it- 
self to compel business and industrial 
corporations to submit reports as to the 
details of their business, even though 
these details are not to be made public 
excepting in the form of averages. In 
view of recent demands in some 
quarters that a large measure of re- 
ports be made to some agency by coal 
operators, and other agitation of a 
similar character affecting other indus- 
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Francis Hodgkinson 


Chief engineer of the South Philadel- 
phia works of the Westinghouse Electric « 


Manufacturing Co., who recently received 
the Elliot Cresson gold medal from the 
Franklin Institute. The award, according 
to the official announcement, was made to 
Mr. Hodgkinson in recognition of his 
achievements in the field of steam turbine 
design and construction during the past 
thirty-one years. 





tries, the Claire Furnace case has 
assumed a position of magnitude. 

As the result of instructions from 
Congress to make studies as to the 
costs of various necessities, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission early in 1922 
sent schedules to numerous companies 
producing steel and steel products, and 
some of them producing coal, coke, iron 
ore, pig iron and other products, ask- 
ing them to furnish reports giving in 
detail the quantities of finished or semi- 
finished products, capacity of plants, 
sale prices, costs of manufacturing the 
products, and other items. The Claire 
Furnace Co. and twenty-one other cor- 
porations applied to the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court for an injunc- 
tion against the commission, which was 
granted, on the ground that the com- 
mission had not differentiated between 
intrastate and interstate business of the 
companies. The commission had con- 
tended that the interstate and intra- 
state business were conducted as a 
single, non-separable whole. On appeal, 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals sustained the lower court, and the 
commission appealed to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

The companies contend that no com- 
plaint of violation of any law has been 
made against them and that to attempt 
to compel them to file such reports is 
violative of the Fourth and Tenth 
amendments of the federal Constitu- 
tion; that Congress has no authority 
over the business of the corporations 
excepting sale and purchase in inter- 
state commerce and cannot compel such 
reports even to get information to 
assist in shaping legislation, and hence 
cannot delegate such authority to any 
agency of government, such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. On the other 
hand, the Federal Trade Commission 
contends not only that Congress has 
authority to order such reports but that 
the commission itself has such authority 
under the powers granted it in its 
organic act. 
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Glen Alden, Pennsylvania 
And Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Merger Said to Be Near 
Special to Coal Age 


ScRANTON, PaA., April 28.— With a 
lapse of but a few months since the 
completion of the last consolidation of 
anthracite producing companies, coal 
trade circles are now buzzing with fresh 
reports of a merger. This time inde- 
pendents are not mentioned. The re- 
ports, which lack official confirmation, 
have it that the following companies 
will be operated under the one head: 
the Glen Alden Coal Co., the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. and possibly the Hudson Coal Co. 

The George F. Baker interests, of 
New York, are said to be engineering 
the latest merger. Mr. Baker is credited 
with being the controlling factor in the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Erie and the Lehigh Valley railroads, 
with, of course, heavy interests in the 
coal companies which have been divorced 
from these coal-carrying roads —the 
Glen Alden, the Pennsylvania and the 
Lehigh Valley companies. 

The proposed consolidation has been 
common gossip in financial and coal 
trade circles for some time. It is com- 
ing to the front at this particular time 
with the announcement by L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R., of a tentative plan for a fifth 
trunk line to be built around the Dela- 
ware & Hudson. It is a counter-pro- 
posal to the regrouping plans origi- 
nally drafted by the “Big Four,” and 
has been presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Loree suggests that a supple- 
mentary system be formed to include 
in addition to the D. & H., the Lehigh 
Valley and the Lackawanna, as well as 
several minor roads. 

Plans for the consolidation of the 
D. L. & W. Coal Sales Co. with the Glen 
Alden Coal Co. are under consideration 
by officials of both organizations, it is 
reliably reported here. The D. L. & W. 
Coal Sales Co. is the distributor of 
Glen Alden coal. At the mid-year 
meeting of the coal producing company, 
which is scheduled for early in May, it 
is expected that some announcement of 
the intended merger will be made. 
According to one plan spoken of the 
coal company will trade, share for 
share, Glen Alden stock for stock of the 
coal sales company. The market prices 
of the stocks do not show a great differ- 
ence. 

A similar plan of consolidating the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. and the 
producing company is also reported t@ 
be under way. 


















Eastern coal-carrying railroads made 
the best group showing of the princi 
systems of the country last year im 
earnings per mile, Of the 45 largest: 
carriers, Lackawanna had the largest 
gross revenue per mile. Central R.R. 
New Jersey was second and Reading 
third. The Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
had the largest net operating income 
per mile, with Reading second and 
Lackawanna third. The Pennsylvania: 
obtained the largest amount of revenue, 
followed by the New York Central, 
Southern Pacific and Atchison. 
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Late reports indicate that non-union 
‘output of coal in northern West Vir- 
‘ginia is growing daily despite the 
\strike. During the first four days of 
‘last week the tonnage was 82 per 
.¢ent non-union. There were 3,564 
ears of coal loaded on an open-shop 
basis, and 766 cars on a union basis. 

. Non-union mines experience no diffi- 
-culty in obtaining men. Some returned 
‘to work a few days after the strike 
started and gaps left by strikers were 
filled by miners from other sections 
of the country. It is reported that a 
number of union miners from Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
‘come here to work, so that the union 
in a sense is obliged to reclaim some 
‘of its own members from the Central 
_ Competitive Field. 

| Van A. Bittner, chief representative 
of the United Mine Workers in north- 
‘ern West Virgiona, issued a circular 
letter April 22 in which he attacked 
i|the accuracy of the production figures 
“announced by the operators. He as- 
serted that “85 per cent of all the non- 
union production was stopped.” He 
‘alleges that 1,000 mine guards have 
‘been retained by non-union coal com- 
panies, that more than 1,000 families 
‘were evicted, and that hundreds of the 
‘union members have been thrown into 
jail on trumped-up charges. 

An order of attachment directing the 
arrest and appearance in Federal Dis- 
| trict Court at Wheeiing, on April 28, of 
a number of officers of the United Mine 
Workers to answer a charge of viola- 
}tion of a federal injunction against 
_the miners’ union, was issued April 21 
by Federal Judge W. E. Baker. 

Named in the order are John L. 
Lewis; Van A. Bittner; Leo Hall, 
president of the Ohio district organ- 
ization; Frank Ledvinka, subdistrict 
president, and other miners’ union 
| officers of the Panhandle district. 
| The attachment order was_ issued 
‘upon petition of the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., which operates 
| mines in the Panhandle district. The 
\petition for the attachment order 

charged the miners’ union and indi- 
| vidual members among other things 
| with intimidation, picketing and co- 
ercion, which was claimed to be a 
violation: of an injunction granted by 
the late Federal Judge Alston G. 
Dayton in 1909. 

The Soper-Mitchell Coal Co. started 
to work on an open-shop basis in 
\Seotts Run April 20. One man is 
dying in the Glenwood Hospital near 
Benwood. from the effects of a bullet 
“wound in the base of the brain, and 
another is in a precarious condition 
;at the same institution from being 
beaten with a club over the head, 
-while twenty-two men and one woman 
‘are in the Marshall County jail at 
Moundsville as the result of an attack 
by 200 miners and their wives, Sunday 
“afternoon, April 19, on the home of a 
Non-union coal miner at Glendale, in the 
Panhandle. 
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Non-Union Output Mounts Steadily 
In Strike Regions of West Virginia; 
Union Leaders Placed Under Arrest 


Incendarism broke out in full blast in 
the Scotts Run section of the Fairmont 
field on the night of April 27, when 
three tipples of the Gilbert Davis Coal 
Co., Morgantown, were burned down, 
entailing a loss of $200,000. Tipples at 
mines Nos. 1 and 3 on Scotts Run and 
at mine No. 2 on the Guston Run spur 
of the Scotts Run branch of the Monon- 
gahela Ry. were burned down simul- 
taneously at 9 o’clock. State mining in- 
spectors say that the interior of the 
mines are not affected by the flames. 
The mines were about to work non- 
union, it is reported. 


Two Pittsburgh Banks Closed 
By Coal Depression 


The Carnegie Trust Co. and the First 
National Bank of Carnegie, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., both headed by John A. Bell, 
coal-mine operator, closed their doors 
April 27. The combined deposits in the 
two banks exceed $6,000,000. 

Peter Cameron, State Secretary of 
Banking, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The reserve fund of the Carnegie 
Trust Co. has been below the legal re- 
quirements for some days. Although 
every effort has been made by the com- 
pany to build up the reserve fund to 
the required amount, it has failed to do 
so, owing to the frozen condition of its 
assets, which in turn is a direct result 
of the stagnation that has obtained in 
the bituminous coal industry of Penn- 
sylvania for some months, the Carnegie 
Trust Co. being the holder of obliga- 
tions of coal companies aggregating a 
considerable sum. 

“Because of these conditions it was 
my duty as the Secretary of Banking 
to take possession of the business and 
property of the trust company in order 
that the interests of the depositors and 
other creditors might be protected.” 

In a statement made by Mr. Bell, who 
is president of both the closed banks, he 
said: 

“The First National Bank of Car- 
negie is in fine shape and will be re- 
opened for business, but I :cannot say 
when.” : 

Mr. Bell is declared to be a victim 
of the depression in the bituminous coa! 
industry, in which his holdings are 
large. His financial difficulties—ex- 
tending over a year or more—have been 
the subject of study by some of. the 
biggest’ financial and business persons 
of the country, including Secretary 
Mellon and Harry F. Sinclair, the oil 
man. 

Mr. Bell is chairman of the board of 
directors of Colonial Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Burgettstown 
National Bank, president of the Car- 
negie Coal Co., director of the Carnegie 
Dock & Fuel Co., president of the 
Clements Mercantile & Land Co., direc- 
tor of the Frauenheim-Logansport Coal 
Corporation, president of the Freehold 
Bank, president of the Grove City Na- 
tional Bank, president of the Harmon 
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Henry Ford to Engage in 
Wholesale Coal Trade 


Henry Ford will engage in the 
wholesale coal trade in the North- 
west, selling through the regular 
coal distributing channels, accord- 
ing to an announcement made last 
week. Business will be solicited 
from regular retail dealers and 
from large consumers. Orders will 





be filled from the old Superior Coal 
& Dock Co. dock at Superior, Wis., 
which has been leased by the Ford 
interests, and will be stocked by 
Ford freighters, carrying coal from 


Ford mines in Kentucky. The 
statement from the manager of the 
Minneapolis branch plant is that it 
is not now the intention to use the 
Ford organization, but regular coal 
channels. Where a regular Ford 
dealer is equipped to handle coal 
and wishes to do so he may be 
allowed to. R. O. Eastman, an ex- 
perienced coal man from California, 
is to kave charge of the coal de- 
partment of the company. Ad- 
ministration of coal affairs will be 
handled from the office of the new 
plant at the high dam on the Mis- 
sissippi River, but probably no 
stocks of coal will be carried there. 











Creek Coal Co., director of the Inter- 
state Pipe Co., director of the Leonard 
Oil Development Co. and president of: 
the Salkfield Coal Co. and of the Taska 
Coal Co. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Bell 
bought out his partners, Jesse H. San- 
ford and J. T. M. Stoneroad, issuing 
bonds for their stock. To meet interest 
payments on the bonds he hypothecated 
his stock, which last Friday was sold 
at public sale, being bought by Messrs. 
Sanford and Stoneroad. Elections are 
being held which will place Messrs. 
Sanford and Stoneroad among the offi- 
cials of the two banks again. No other 
changes in the personnel of the man- 
agement are expected. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Closes 
Six More Mines 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. last week 
closed the following six mines: Moon 
Run Mine; Somers Mine, at Monessen; 
Champion Mine, near McDonald; Dick- 
son Mine, Montour No. 9 and Black 
Diamond Mine, on the Monongahela 
River, near Donora. Since last fall the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has had 18 of its. 
54 mines in the Pittsburgh district in 
operation. Recently it announced the 
permanent abandonment of 16 of the 
remaining 36 idle mines. With the 
closing of these 6 mines, 12 are left in 
operation. 

In a letter to employees at these 
mines, T. M. Dodson, vice-president in 
charge of operations, says that the 
company can no longer afford to oper- 
ate these at a loss and that they will 
not be reopened until something is done. 
by the men to help meet the competi- 
tion of non-union labor, since Mr. 
Lewis, president of the miners’ union,,. 
has refused to consider negotiations for 
a new scale at lower wages. 
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For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Visual Indicator Sounds Alarm When 
Water Level Approaches Danger Point 


At many mines pumps are in- 
stalled to withdraw water from a 
tank or sump into which water is con- 
tinuously flowing. Should the sup- 
ply of incoming water be cut off the 
pump woud soon run itself dry 
and the motor driving it, becoming 
unloaded, might speed up even to the 
danger point. Not infrequently such 
pumps form only a small part of the 
equipment intrusted to the care of a 
single person. It is, consequently, 
advantageous to equip such a pump 
with both a visible and an audible in- 
dication of its condition. 

Such a case exists at the hot-well 
pump at one of the power plants of 
the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa. 
In order that the attendant shall have 
ample warning of the condition exist- 
ing in the hot well—that is of the 
height of the water—the indicator 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been installed. This not 
only gives a visual indication of the 
stage of the water in the hot well but 
sounds an alarm should its level sink 
to a dangerous point. This indicator 
was made entirely from odds and 
ends picked up about the plant. 

A piece of ?-in. wrought iron pipe, 
with a slit planed in its side slightly 
longer than the difference in levels 
of the water at the high and low 
points, is set vertically on the floor 
above the hot well. A hole is drilled 
in the floor below this pipe through 
which an old condenser tube, at- 
tached to a float at its lower end and 
bearing an indicator at its top, works 
up and down within this pipe. The 
indicator index is, of course, attached 
to the tube through the slot in the 
pipe. A suitable scale is placed be- 
hind the index point in such a posi- 
tion that an accurate indication is 
afforded of the depth of the water in 
the hot well. 

On a pipe frame supporting the 
motor starting-box is mounted an old 
automobile “honk horn.” This is 
energized by four dry batteries, the 
circuit from them containing a spring 
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Cross Section of Hot Well 

The level of the water in the hot well is 
indicated by the position of the pointer on 
the scale. Should the water level sink until 
the pump is liable to suck air the contacts 


of the spring switch are closed, sounding 
an automobile ‘honk horn.” 


switch near the foot of the indicator 
standard. These batteries last about 
one year in this service. Should the 
level of the water in the hot well fall 
to a point where the pump is soon 
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liable to suck air, the pointer or in- 
dex depresses this spring switch 
making contact and sounding the 
horn. 

This indicator not only shows at a 
glance the height of the water in the 
hot well, but should the pumpman be 
busied with other duties and the 
water become dangerously low an 
audible warning is sounded. This 
has a distinct penetrating note of 
such timbre that it can be heard 
readily and recognized through or 
above all ordinary plant noises. 


Safety Shaft Gate Gives Top 
And Side Protection 


A type of safety mine shaft gate is 
used by the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
of Dunmore, Pa., which is unusual 
at anthracite mines. Instead of the 
upright gate commonly used, this de- 
vice is a protective covering over the 
whole top of the shaft opening. It 


opens and closes as the cage ascends © 


and descends. 
An advantage of this type of gate 
is that the shaft opening is com- 


pletely covered. Should a person be > 


working at the sheave wheel or upon 
its bearings, there is little danger of 
falling down the shaft. 

There is always a certain amount 
of work about the headframe which 


This Shaft Is Covered and Not Merely Inclosed 


The ordinary, type of gate merely surrounds the shaft and does not prevent things 


from falling into the opening from above. 


This type gives double protection. 


illustration shows the gate in the position it occupies when the cage is belew the landing. 
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he ground level, the ‘“gate’’ closes down, 
orotection all the time. 


s done when a cage is below the 
“round level. Consequently there is 
-he danger of men or materials fall- 
ng down the shaft. 

| One of the most precarious jobs 
‘one over an open mine shaft is the 
-reasing of the hoisting cable. A 
/overing over the shaft, such as 
hown in the illustrations greatly 
linimizes the danger of falls. 





Doubling Up on Safety 


_ One of the safety features used 
in the electrically operated hoist at 
ae Clifford shaft of the Hillside 
oal & Iron Co., at Forest City, Pa., 
. that the gears are inclosed in 
Ticient casings. The gear cover, 
/10wn in the illustration houses the 
rst set of speed reducing gears on 
jie hoist. Perhaps more interesting, 
ywever, is the flexible coupling be- 
veen the motor, on the right, and 
jie hoist. This coupling was, no 
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Shaft Covering Automatically Rises and Lowers 
This protector opens when the cage ascends through it and when the cage is below 


thus giving the top of the shaft complete 


doubt, selected with care because it 
was the evident desire of the de- 
signing engineers to make the hoist 
room a model one. 

The coupling is constructed so that 
the lubricant and all working parts 
are completely inclosed. No grease 
or oil can leak out. It will be noticed 
that the coupling has no projecting 
parts on which a workman’s clothing 
may be caught. 

The small swinging disk on the 
side of the gear casing serves a 
double purpose in that it covers a 
peep hole or place to apply grease or 
oil to the gears. 





Handy Way of Dispensing 
Insulating Material 

In the Corning, Ohio, shop of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., a method of 
storing and handling insulating ma- 
terials is provided which is economi- 
cal of space and time. A paper shear 
40 in. wide is located on a mezzanine 





No Place to Get Caught by Gears or Coupling Here 


safe equipment such as this serves a double purpose: safety first and cleanliness also. 


is always easy to keep good machinery in repair. 
The gear case prevents the spattering of oil 


‘pling because it is completely sealed. 
/imonly noticed around gear trains. 


No grease can work out of the 
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floor used as a part of the store 
department. Back of, and within 
about 18 in. of the shear table is a 
rack for holding rolls of the various 
kinds of insulating materials com- 
monly kept in stock for armature 
winding. The rack consists of two 
4x4-in. wood pieces 8 ft. long spaced 
about 4 ft. apart and leaned against 
the wall so as to stand at an angle 
of approximately 70 deg. with the 
floor. Twenty pairs of notches are 
provided in the rack for holding the 
short lengths of 4-in. pipe on which 
the rolls of material are hung. 

When photographed, the rack held 
various papers and cloths. When 
any particular material is needed, 
the free end of the desired roll 
is pulled over the graduated table 





Storage Rack Close to the Shear 


Cutting winding insulation to size directly 
from the roll saves much of the remnant 


waste which results from the more com- 
mon practice of cutting off a piece to the 
approximate size and later cutting it to 
exact dimensions. 


to the shear blade and the length 
wanted is cut off squarely. 

This paper shear was purchased as 
a part of the winding department 
equipment, but inasmuch as the store 
room is located in the same building 
as the electric shop, it was decided 
to place the shear in the store room. 
The armature winders come into the 
store room and cut the insulating 
material, to exact size, directly from 
the roll. This saves the waste of 
remnants which would result if 
they cut from the roll a piece the 
approximate size required and then 
carried the piece into the winding 
room and cut it into strips to the 
exact dimensions necessary. Another 
advantage is that the shear is located 
so that the store keeper can use it 
when it is necessary for him to sup- 
ply any of this class of material. 
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Bituminons Coal Market Stuck in a Rut; 
Anthracite Trade Improves 


With May at hand the outlook for bituminous coal 
producers is far from rosy with promise, each succeed- 
ing week showing monotonous resemblance in dullness 


to its predecessor. Lake shipments are gaining head- 
way, of course, the early run to the Northwest docks 
being unusually heavy, but the effect on the industry 
as a whole is limited. Shutdowns continue to be re- 
ported in Illinois and Indiana and the Pittsburgh and 
Consolidation coal companies have curtailed operations. 
The failure of the union to make any appreciable head- 
way in the West Virginia strike has heartened some 
operators in the Pennsylvania low-volatile field to try 
operating non-union, and if the experiment is a success, 
there is expected to be a general move in that direction. 

While screenings are conspicuously strong in most 
fields, even these weakened somewhat last week in the 
Middle West when a number of western Kentucky 
and Indiana producers shipped an unexpected quantity 
of crushed mine-run. Contracting continues to be back- 
ward, many industrials showing a disposition to take 
a chance with the spot market. 

Anthracite Demand Picks Up 

Anthracite trade shows a notable influx of strength. 
Demand for stove is quite heavy and egg and pea also are 
moving well. Chestnut is not in such insistent demand, 
but is far from sluggish. Steam sizes have improved 
somewhat, No. 1 buckwheat moving with greater ease 
and rice and barley holding their own. The present 
reduced rate of output is about sufficient to take care of 
demand, so that further resumptions are unlikely at 
present. Independent output is moving in fairly satis- 
factory volume and prices are well maintained. 

A further decline in the production of bituminous 
coal took place in the week ended April 18, when, ac- 


cording to the Geological Survey, the output was 
7,509,000 net tons, as compared with 7,890,000 tons 
in the preceding week. The falling off was due in part 
to the partial observance of Easter Monday as a holi- 
day. Nevertheless the total exceeded that of the cor- 
responding week of last year, when 7,142,000 net tons 
was produced. Anthracite output in the week ended 
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Millions of Net Tons 
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May June July 


April 18 was 1,567,000 net tons, as compared with 
1,723,000 tons in the preceding week and 1,623,000 tons 
in the corresponding week of 1924. ) 
Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
stood on April 27 at 162, the corresponding price for 
which is $1.96. This compares with 161 and $1.95 
respectively on April 20. 2 
Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
April 26 increased nearly 175,000 tons. According to 
the Ore & Coal Exchange, cargo dumpings were 627,604 
net tons; steamship fuel, 30,136 tons—a total of 
657,604 tons, as compared with 484,809 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts 
in the week ended April 23 totaled 288,694 net tons, as 
against 369,746 tons in the previous week. : 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


ie FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) 
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Estimates of Production | 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 

1924 


7,041,000 
6,983,000 
7,142,000 


RES LEG@)ee 

April 18 (b).. 

Daily average. 1,190,000 
Cal. yr. to date ).. 156,791,000 
Daily av. to date.. 1,659,000 


ANTHRACITE 
1,548,000 
April 18 
Cal. yr. to date (c).. 27, 948, 000 
COKE 


April 11 263,008 At 000 F 
A Pri 18 (b).. ’ 

eat yr. to ‘date ‘(c).. 4,380,000 3,791, t00 
. (a) esis ape) last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus two days’ production to equal J 
ize number of days in the two years. . 
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Steam Coals Weaken in Middle West 


Shutdowns continue the most conspicuous feature of the 
Midwest situation, three more of the largest and best 
Hequipped mines in Franklin County having just closed to 
remain down until market conditions promise operation at 
a profit. 

_ Steam coals are not quite so strong as during the last 
_two weeks. A number of west Kentucky and Indiana oper- 
‘ators put their mine run through crushers, but the unex- 
pected influx of screenings caused the price on some grades 
to drop to $1.25@$1.40. If any progress has been made 
_with contracts it is so slight that it has no bearing on the 
general market. Industrials contemplate buying on the 
open market for the time being, expecting screenings to be 
cheaper in July, when the country retail trade begins to 
buy prepared sizes. 

| Eastern coals are moving into this market in fairly large 
‘quantities, and prices are being maintained fairly well be- 
cause a great deal of Eastern coal is finding outlet to the 
_Lakes. Few quotations are out for May shipment, as pro- 
ducers show a marked tendency to keep their prices to 
themselves until the very last minute. It is expected that 



















high-grade smokeless coal probably will be advanced 25c. 
| Franklin County operators probably will make their 
_usual increase and it is reliably reported that Kentucky 
Market Apr. 28, Apr. 13, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
| Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.40 $2.85 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 
| Smokeless mine run...... Columbus 2.25 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
‘Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus 185. 0.30)" 12402 1-35@e 050 
‘Smokeless lump.......... Chivago..... 3.10 2.85. 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
‘Smokeless mine run...... Chieago..... 2.10 1.85 1.95 1.75@ 2.15 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.50 2.60 2.60 2.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 
‘Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1585-1350: 91-50 1.50 
| “Smokeless mine run..... Boston. 20 4.45 4.35 4.30 4.00@ 4.385 
/Clearfield minerun....... Boston..... spec 05 1.957) 912907 9 2575G) 2320 
|Cambria mine run....... Boston... o.s- 2.50 2.25- 2.25 2:00@ 2.386 
‘Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.25 2.10 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.85@ 2.75 
| Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
| Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 2.10 2.00 1.90@ 2.05 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... Aw20\e 2-098 2.050 21 -90@ee. 5 
Pool 9 aa Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 piper Low Vol.). Baltimore.... [S00 1905 1e8d5 e725? 1095 
| Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 65075 el 70) loses > 
} Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... MSO lea 5 150 at 40) 160 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . eoOre 150, 1: 45iem Ta40@ 1 55 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
| Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1160 1.70 1.65 1.45@ 1.55 
Pittsburgh sc’d ZAS........ Pittsburgh. ar 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
ittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
| Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... P40" 0.65" 1.65° 9 1960G 1970 
| Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... ..... 2106 2. 10 Be2,00@e2 225 
(| Kanawha mine run....... Columbus....  ..... 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
|| Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... >. - 1.10 1.10 1.05@ 1.25 
‘| te Va.lomp............ Cincinnati... 2.35 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
| W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.30 1.35 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.25 1.25 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.05 1.10 1.20 1.15@ 1.40 
| Hocking lump........... Columbus...) 2.795 542.25. ,.2525) 85@. 2285 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... M30 ISS lets Sat 30 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.35 2.30 2.30 1.85@ 2.50 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1800 T7557 ol. 75 La ford 85 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.50 1.40 1.35 1.45@ 1.55 
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producers will tack on 15c. a ton straight through. There 
seems to be an air of mystery over the anthracite situation, 
some expecting a slight decrease while others predict a 
slight increase. 

There is practically no activity in the Carterville field. 
Seven or eight mines are trying to work part of the time, 
but the most any of them gets is about two or three days 
a week. Screenings are in good demand but none is avail- 
able from shaft mines. All other sizes are carried as “no 
bills” and there is a large tonnage of lump, egg and nut 
unsold. Railroad tonnage is running light excepting at 
strip mines, which seem to be doing well. Shaft-mine prices 
are unchanged and strip-mine prices vary~ according to 
conditions and competition. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are unusually bad with 
nearly all mines down except one or two, and they are 
getting one or two days a week. Prices are about cost. 
In the Mt. Olive field conditions are about as bad as they 
can be. A little railroad coal is moving and a little steam, 
but no domestic. Crushers are busy in this field making 
steam sizes. In the Standard field business is practically 
at a standstill. There is a little railroad tonnage, but aside 
from that, business is hard to get. A few mines are crush- 
ing mine run and all operators have “no bills” on track 
for the larger sizes. One and two days a week is unusually 
good time. Prices are the same as last week. 
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I Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Apr. 28, Apr. 13, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... Des 5e 2 350. 26354 9 2295@)"2..50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... Zot Dee O20 2-00@) 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2,602. 359820350 92-250) 22°50 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2100 2210 2.30) §2/00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 2.00 
Ind, 4th Veinlump...... hicago..... 2.85 2.85 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2a350 251000 2) 25) 2225) 2.50 
Ind, 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.85@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... Zoos) mee eel Ope 25ue 2 15) 2.40 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 210°) 1290" 1595. 85@ 2.10 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.80 1.50 1.70 1.40@ 1.75 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis..... Zn Oli 2 0s 2 50 2.50 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis... .. ZeOOUe 2 2 ue 225 PAO AN 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... .. 200 Mealisz ou = bos tes: 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... .. Zale eee 2525 2.25 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis... .. 1595) 1780-180) | 1 75@, 1-90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... . . 1802-51570 =1270 ~ 1.65@ 1.75 
West. Ky. blookt.: a... Louisville... . eb) ie AS Mey cia aan) 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . O03) eo eee 2o@ 50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1365) 0225 91530) 2210@ 1.80 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2ela N85 ob Son bh 75@) 2200 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 DSO S30 Pe tsa! 1250 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.60 2.25 2.25 22S 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Sab. Ky. block}... .... Chicago..... 2.25 2:10 2:10 =+200@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..... 1.60 | 12555 1555.5 2.50@ 1.85 
Sa. Ky. blockt:...... 2. Louisville... . Zo100 2. 00m zetO 2 00@)) 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run... . Louisville.... 1.50 1.35 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... . PelO Pe a Ones) ah 0 geet 00s 1). 25. 
Be i. Ky. block ti«s han. Cincinnati... 2.25 2.00 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run.,..... Cincinnati... 1.3) 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... M10") Wot. S030 = 1.25@ 1-50 
feansas lump.t.c. se ccses Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 2.85 3.00 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.75 2.75 TAY fe 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 
but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


+ Advances over previous week 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Freight April 28, 1924 __ April 20, 1925————__, April 27, 1925+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
_ CT ea New York... - + $2534 8 WES eee MORUUSO, O50 le eigacoxt ace SSTO0G@SST50 eee ons $8.00@$8.50 
Se ee Philadelphia........ Ys Pe | PR oe ic DEEN 8569 M0 hos. eens lees | Olof eee 9.15 
MEE sist «fore c2'e 6 New Mork... 025... 2.34 $8.35@$8.65 8.25@ 8.65 $8.50@ $8.75 8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@$8.75 8.25@ 8.50 
ee Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.25@ 9.40 8.60@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 
MMP be acc s es Chicaro™itawe.: 5.06 7.59@ 7.81 7.65@ 7.72 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 
MMOL cicaes sce. New’ York......... 2.34 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 
65 eee Philadelphia 2.39 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.85 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 
| oe Chicaro*! so. sc. sc 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 8.03 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ 8.00 8.12@ 8.60 7.82@ 8.00 
Mmestnut:.......... New York...5..%... 2.34 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 
Mhestnut..... 5.0.66 Philadelphia.. ..... eae 8.60@ 9.50 8.65@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 
Chestnut........... Chicagzo® esse ace 5.06 7.81@ 7.94 7.72@ 7.95 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 
ae ee New York. s.000 0.0 Dean 4.50@ 5.25 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 
oe Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.25@ 6.50 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 
ee Chicago™.)... .4.%.<: 4.79 5.13@ 5.36 5.36@ 5.55 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. |.... New York......... Ze22 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@-2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 
_ Buckwheat No |..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.75@ 3.00 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.50 2.00@ 2.75 2.50 
| See New York .c... ss. Ze27 1.75@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 
NET is ris o.0. 20 Philadglphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 
On New Y orkss)... 00s. PARIS 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
MERUEIAY,..50 0c wenn es Philadelphia....... 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
PE InG@Ve.... 2.226... IN GWEN Of ctacr cae 272 gaparateccrete toate 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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pa Ris Gy 3 & 12 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
SSO) Ov Cl: Or 2 ae CORO! 1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
———19 25 ———_—_,, 1924 
April27 April20 April13 April 28 
Index: «5.2 etcetera ee 162 161 161 7a 
Weighted averaged price $1.96 $1.95 $1.95 $2.07 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


Conditions are unusually quiet at St. Louis. A little 
retail coal is moving, mostly for current needs, and there 
has been a little activity in anthracite and smokeless for 
early storage for customers who are leaving for the sum- 
mer months, but this is small. Current needs call for 
cheaper coal and dealers’ yards are pretty well supplied 
with everything. Yards, however, are putting in a little 
anthracite with an anticipation of business coming later, 
and a little smokeless also is coming in. Wagonload steam 
is unusually quiet and carload steam is good when obtain- 
able on screenings only. Country steam is hard to find 
and there is practically no country domestic business. In 
the past week two fairly good sized retailers suspended 
operations with heavy obligations and little assets. 


Trade Drags in Kentucky 


While a good many contracts have been placed in Ken- 
tucky in the past few weeks it is reported that a number 
of concerns which have been contracting for their require- 
ments have decided to buy in the open market this year 
because of low prices and other favorable conditions. 

Prices at the mines show very little change. In western 
Kentucky jobbers are asking $1.10@$1.30 for screenings; 
$1.25@$1.50 for mine run; $1.50@$1.75 for nut and $1.75@ 
$2 for block, egg and lump, but some product of strip 
mines has been offered under the market. 

Eastern Kentucky has a fair demand on egg and 2-in. 
lump at $1.75@$2. Some block is selling as low as $1.75 
also, but is usually $2, with some super grades at $2.25. 
Nut is $1.50@$1.75; mine run, $1.15@$1.50, and screenings, 
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$1@$1.25. Some of the better grades of gas mine run are 
not being offered at under $1.50, and are selling as high 
as $1.75. 

ae from eastern Kentucky indicate that a number of 
mines have received some good railroad contracts, prin- 
cipally from the Louisville & Nashville R.R., and are rela- 
tively well fortified on production over the next several 
months, 


Big Early Run of Coal to Northwest 


In the Duluth market consumers are buying only from 
hand to mouth, as is usual when everyone is just finishing 
up on last year’s supply, and the new orders are not ready 
to be placed. One of the biggest runs of coal in many years 
came into the port in the first few days of navigation. 
Twenty-two cargoes arrived, of which four were anthracite, 
and twenty-three are reported en route, of which seven are 
hard coal. Seven boats were waiting at the docks here. 

The market on bituminous remains firm as quoted, as 
also does anthracite. There seems little possibility of 2 
change in hard coal as some small orders are being booked. 
The 10c. a month raise in price of hard coal will start 
May 1. Some inquiries are in for coal for municipalities 
and schools. This is both for bituminous and anthracite. 

Though most independent mining companies on the iron 
ranges are dead the Steel Corporation is bringing up coal, 
though it had a considerable tonnage on docks at the open- 
ing of navigation. This looks as if the Steel Corporation 
were getting ready to operate extensively. 

Exceptionally warm weather in the Twin Cities has 
quashed what little buying for domestic and heating-plant 
use had been developing. Many small orders, which were 
coming in faster than could be handled, were cancelled. 
On the whole, the market is marking time, no one buying 
beyond instant needs. 

The real drawback to business is the propensity to shop 
for price, as much cheap coal is available. Despite the 
efforts to gage the needs of the market so as to avert dis- 
tress coal as much as possible, it has not been possible to 
accomplish much. : 

Little has resulted from recent changes in freight rates 
though the general impression is that they will mean 
greater tonnage in the dock trade. There will be some 
shifting of Eastern coals that have been finding a market 
all-rail, and the lower rate on smokeless against a higher 
rate on other grades doubtless will increase smokeless 
tonnage. 

Quotations show no change for the week; southern IIli- 
nois is $2.75; central Illinois, $2.25; Indiana, $2.50; western 
Kentucky, $1.75. Dock prices are unchanged. 

The coal market in Milwaukee is seasonably quiet, with 
prices on a summer basis. Pocahontas is down $1 to meet 
the cut on anthracite and coke. It is selling at $10.75 for 
egg and lump, and $10.25 for nut, with an extra charge of 
75c. a ton if carried to bin chutes. Record-breaking high 
temperature for April has flattened the domestic demand, 
leaving only the normal industrial consumption to interest 
dealers, who now are giving thought mainly to the usual 
summer canvass for orders to provide for the fuel season of 
1925-26. 

Colliers have kept the docks busy during the past week. 
The receipts thus far since the opening of navigation aggre- 
gate 170,415 tons—66,265 tons of anthracite and 104,150 
tons of bituminous coal. The fact that the existing agree- 
ment between operators and miners in the anthracite 
region expires Aug. 31 next doubtless will cause dealers to 
get in as large a tonnage of anthracite as possible before 
that time in order to be on the safe side. 


Western Markets Very Quiet 


As summer approaches the coal market in the Southwest 
grows steadily duller. Kansas mines are working less than 
25 per cent of normal time. There is practically no demand 
for domestic sizes. The industrial demand remains fairly 
constant, and, by crushing mine run to augment screenings, 
operators are avoiding the huge surplus of lump that other- 
wise might accumulate in the process of supplying it. Okla- 
homa and Arkansas mines still are idle. 

The situation in Colorado is lethargic, due to balmy 
weather. The mines are working only about two days 4 
week and a good many have been closed down, due to the 
light demand as well as the controversy over the revision 
of wages. The Industrial Commission has concluded its 
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investigation of the scale in Routt County and the Canon 
City District and will render a decision in a few days. 

Effective May 1 storage coal will be raised 25c., making 
the price for Walsenburg-Canon City district domestic coal 
$4.50 for lump and $4.25 for nut compared with present 
prices of $4.25 for lump and $4 for nut; Crested Butte high- 
grade anthracite No. 1 and 2, furnace size, $6.50, and No. 3 
and 5, base-burner size, $6.75, compared with present prices 
of $6. 25 and $6.50 respectively. 

Conditions in Utah are such that the mines are operating 


rather less than two days a week. The early spring season 


has killed the domestic business, and industries are taking 
very little coal for steam purposes. The cement companies 


are getting back into the market, but they have not bought 


‘stocks. 


much coal yet. So far prices are firm, but they are ex- 
pected to break any day if the operators succeed in getting 


_ the miners to accept a wage cut. 


Unexpected Pick-up at Cincinnati 


Life showed from an unexpected quarter in Cincinnati 
during the past week when demand for egg and 2-in. sizes 
quickened, with a consequent upturn of 15c.@25c. in price. 
Slack still continues the strong point to the bituminous 
market, sales of special-purpose stuff running as high as 
$1.50 for Kentucky and $1.40 for West Virginia. While 
this does not make the market, it was steady and firm 
around $1.15@$1.25. Mine-run also showed a little better, 
with decreased production and inquiries from industrial 
points to the north where stockpiles have been melting. 
Generally speaking the lowest quotation was $1.25. Gas, 
byproduct and special-purpose coals sold all the way up 
to $1.50. Block, 4-in. lump and the like were the sore spots. 

Smokeless is considerably better. Splitting the price on 
lump and egg caused a flood of orders for the latter, which 
could not be filled with the low make of prepared, so prices 
were hoisted from $2.50 to $2.60@$2.75. Lump is still 
trying to get its bearings. 

River business is stronger than for two or three seasons. 
Retail business runs in the same groove as at the outset 
of the month, though an advance is due in May if the 
Kentucky producers adhere to their program of a 10c. 
monthly advance. 

A slight improvement in demand for steam sizes is re- 
ported in Columbus and central Ohio, due largely to some 
of the larger users having so depleted their reserves that 
replenishment is necessary. Producers and distributors look 
for still better steam business in May. Railroads are taking 
a fairly good tonnage but the larger part of it is being pur- 
chased on the open market. Utilities are buying steadily 
and industrials are gradually extending their fuel buying. 

Contracting is not active, as many buyers are placing 
orders on the market for smal! quantities and are loath to 
sign up for the coming year. There has not been a great 
deal of distress coal in evidence since producers ceased 
sending out consignment cargoes. Prices are still weak and 
irregular although the growing scarcity of screenings has 
had the effect of making slack prices firmer. 

Domestic trade is quiet as usual at this season. Dealers 
have cleaned up their yards but have not began to replenish 
Retail prices are still weak to a marked degree. 
Smokeless is selling at $7@$7.50; splints, $6@$6.50 and 
Ohio lump at much less. 

Inquiries for lake tonnage seem to indicate that the lake 
trade will be active soon, though Ohio operators, especially 
those in the southern field, are not likely to share to any 
great extent. Lake contracts are being taken at rather 
low figures. Production in the southern Ohio field is esti- 
mated at between 12 and 15 per cent of capacity. 
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Due to limited production of lump coal in eastern Ohio, 
and the consequent comparatively small output of slack and 
nut-and-slack, current demand for these grades apparently 
exceeds the supply and spot prices have stiffened 10c.@15c. 
per ton, slack being quoted at $1.45@$1.50 and nut-and 
slack $1.50@$1.55. 

Except for the strong demand for screenings there is 
no change in the general situation. Steam consumers are 
buying only for current requirements, and retailers are out 
of the market almost entirely, as yard stocks appear ample 
to fill orders now being received. Unprecedentedly balmy 
weather has practically stopped the domestic trade. 

In the Lake trade the Ohio mines are able to do very 
little in competition with non-union coal from Southern 
fields, and little or no change is expected in this situation 
until freight rates are adjusted. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field in the week 
ended April 18 was 193,000 tons, or about 27 per cent of 
potential capacity. 


More Pittsburgh Mines Close 


Mines continue to close in the Pittsburgh district, the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. having shut down six more operations, 
and little coal is being bought and sold. Some Connellsville 
coal has been moving in the past week or two to consumers 
formerly patrons of the Pittsburgh district. So little busi- 
ness is done that market prices are not very clearly defined 
on any given day, but there has been little real change, 
except that slack is not as firm as it was, going mainly at 
the lower figure in the price range. 

The Buffalo bituminous trade shows here and there a 
slight improvement, but the stir does not promise to be 
much. The rush for West Virginia coal is driving Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio coal out pretty fast. Not only everyday 
buyers, but big contractors and the leading railroads are 
buying that coal. When it comes to bidding on contracts 
the old standbys do not cut much figure. Bituminous quo- 
tations are: $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 
for mine run, $1.25@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for slack, and $1.75@$2 for 
Allegheny Valley mine run. 

The lake trade is already past its opening boom, only two 
or three cargoes clearing ina day. For the week there were 
25 clearances, total tonnage befng 197,864, of which 123,000 
tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 30,300 tons for 
Chicago, 22,500 tons for Milwaukee, 7,000 tons each for 
Sheboygan and Washburn, 5,600 tons for Fort William and 
2,464 tons for Sault, Ont. Freight rates are same as last 
season, 60c. to the Sault, 55 to 60c. to Chicago, 50c. to 
Milwaukee and Sheboygan and 40c. to Duluth, Superior, 
Fort William and Washburn. 

At Toronto the soft-coal market, which has been only 
fairly active during the last few months, is beginning to 
slacken. Prices are as follows: Pennsylvania smokeless, 
$5.85; steam lump, $6.40; slack, $5.20; coke, $12. 


New England Sees No Relief 


In New England the market continues its unsatisfactory 
course without a sign of improvement. New low levels in 
price have been touched since a week ago, and if we may 
judge from quotations for season delivery the trade itself 
is hopeless about any change for the better. Production is 
too difficult to control, it seems, and there is the natural 
anxiety to hold tonnage in accustomed channels by protect- 
ing it against all comers. The strongest resolution, there- 
fore, is seldom proof against tactics that persist during a 
whole season, and there are few today who think the situa- 
tion can be patched up until some of the interests have had 
their fill of low prices. If anything the spot market is 
weaker than was the case only a few days ago. 

The variety and preparation of smokeless coal offered 
buyers in this market is bewildering. Practically all classi- 
fications of Pocahontas and New River in sizes from lump 
to slack apparently are available from day to day, and 
prices range from $4.35 down to $4, or even less, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. vessel at the Virginia piers. Accumulations are 
heavy at times, but apparently the volume of coal actually 
on cars on a given day has little bearing on the course of 
the market. There is in most directions such keenness to 
sell that possible buyers are being hounded, and most of: 
the agencies accept conditions as they find them. 
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At the rehandling wharves at this end the state of the 
spot market is no better than at Hampton Roads. There 
is a constant push to sell coal, and in most quarters there 
is such determination to hold business that prices on cars 
and delivered at consumers’ storage have sagged corre- 
spondingly; $5.25 on cars Boston is rumored for good coal, 
and contracts are being taken that reflect about the same 
basis alongside dealers’ wharves. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania there is no change 
whatever. The standard grades are to be had on the same 
minimum basis that has prevailed for months, and there is 
the same uneven rate of production by the mines that are 
still operating. It all forms a most discouraging outlook 
for those interested in deriving a living return from the 
operations concerned. 


Inactivity Marked at New York 


At New York consumers of bituminous coal continue to 
stay out of the market, demand having dwindled to almost 
nothing. Reduced production has had a steadying effect on 
the tidewater situation, where a daily average of about 
1,500 cars is reported instead of the usual 2,000 cars. 

Producers and shippers hope for better business as the 
time for the expiration of the anthracite agreement draws 
nearer. Some large contracts terminate in June and July 
and these are already under way of renewal. Prices being 
discussed are said to range around the present maximum 
spot market quotations. 

Further reductions in spot market prices are not looked 
for, operators believing they have about reached the bot- 
tom. Railroads are taking advantage of the low prices 
and are said to be laying in heavy reserves. ‘ 

Operators profess to see no signs of betterment at Phila- 
delphia and are marking time until there is a general im- 
provement in business. Building has not started with the 
rush that was hoped for and this has affected the coal trade. 
The knit goods trade continues to display signs of improve- 
ment, after having been in the throes of dullness for at 
least two years. The falling off in the iron industry, how- 
ever, has been the disappointment of the spring, and until 
this business reasserts itself no one looks for real active 
business in coal. 

Some Pennsylvania operators in the low-volatile fields 
are preparing quietly to operate non-union, and if these few 
succeed, there will be a general move in that direction. 

The tidewater market is even duller than other branches 
of the trade. There has been very light bunkering during 
the week, and only one clearance of a tidewater cargo. 

At Baltimore industries are not using sufficient coal to 
create a good selling market, and production, even under 
restrictions now existing, is in excess of actual demand. 
The strike in northern West Virginia does not worry the 
trade particularly, at least taken as a whole. Quotations 
are about the same as they have been for several weeks 
past, at least as far as steam coals are concerned. Sharp 
competition in gas coals has sent quotations to a lower 
level than for some weeks past. The export situation 
suffers from a lull. 

Seasonal dullness pervades the Birmingham market with 
a very much slackened demand for all grades of fuel as 
compared with a few weeks back. Domestic coal is ex- 
ceptionally hard to move, very little spot business being 
offered and dealers taking little tonnage on contracts. 
Domestic contracts have been signed up as liberally as was 
expected by the trade but deliveries are being deferred. 
Inability to dispose of domestic sizes is handicapping the 
movement of business on steam orders. 

Inquiry in the steam trade is confined principally to cur- 
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rent requirements, very few new contracts being negotiated, 
consumers evidently being convinced that the open market 
will afford ample protection for some time yet. Utilities, 
railroads and industrial concerns in the habit of contracting 
for fuel are making new agreements. The Seaboard Air 
Line closed a contract the past week for 450,000 tons of 
mine-run coal at a concession from last year’s figure. The 
contracts of the Frisco and the Atlantic Coast Line are now 
being figured on, bids being in hands of fuel officials. 

Although the market has been gradually weakening for 
several weeks and demand is now at the lowest point for 
the year, quotations on standard grades are reported as 
unchanged. : 


Anthracite Demand Strong at New York 


Demand for anthracite at New York is strong. There 
is a heavy call for stove coal and a good movement of egg 
and pea sizes. Chestnut is not in heavy demand but it is 
not dragging. Independent coals are moving in good shape 
and those operators whose mines are working are able to 
obtain slight advances over line company prices for the 
favorite coals. 

Present output is just about sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Consumers have not yet been aroused to the ad- 
visability of laying in next winter’s supply and this enables 
retail dealers to make quick deliveries of orders now being 
received. 

There is a little more strength in the market for the 
smaller coals. No. 1 buckwheat is moving more easily and 
rice and barley are maintaining their strength of the past 
few weeks. 

The hard-coal trade at Philadelphia has greatly improved 
during the week, some of the consumer trade having begun 
to come along with summer filling orders. As the result of 
this better buying production is being well disposed of. The 
trade still continues to be chary of the new sizes, especially 
pea and nut, which in some instances seem too small. 

Retail prices are extremely wobbly and even concerns 
quoting the highest prices are inclined to shade when in 
competition with the cutters. There is hardly a dealer now 
who does not also give a cash discount for prompt payment. 
Many of the leading dealers declined to do this in other 
years, but are using it now to meet the cheap competition. 

Steam sizes are slow, although barley manages to main- 
tain its hold, but buckwheat and rice are in plentiful supply 
and are at times moved at cut prices by independents. 

Baltimore dealers are getting scattered orders for de- 
livery of coal on the April schedule, but there is no real 
snap to the business. All sizes are now in liberal supply. 

Anthracite demand at Buffalo is only fair and the out- 
look is not pleasing at the best. Those who use coke are 
not so very much disturbed. Coke is quiet, but the shippers 
are pretty well satisfied with the progress they have made 
lately and will look for a good demand to return when fall 
weather is here. Curb prices remain at $9@$9.50 for 
furnace sizes; commercial oven prices being $4@$4.50 for 
foundry and $3.10@$3.25 for furnace. 


Connellsville Coke Trade Sluggish 


Extreme dullness continues in the Connellsville coke 
market, in keeping with the sharp downward trend in the 
iron and steel trade in the past week or two. 

Spot furnace coke continues quotable at the general range 
of $3@$3.25. Some coke has accumulated on track, and 
probably would go at $3, but buyers of small lots, mainly 
carloads, for non-metallurgical use, are not always satisfied 
with the quality and in a few instances have bid up to 
$3.25 to get quality. 

Spot foundry coke holds up in price, with very limited 
sales, being $4@$4.50 depending on brand, the average of 
sales being pretty close to $4. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded——. 
Cars Coal Cars 


Week ended ‘April)1i11925.caehr ee meee ene an 917,284 138,065 
Previous week. 7 mee cd ce ta ne Tees ae eae 922,375 131,487 
Week ended. April 2jnl.9 24: hy Soeurcense ee eee 880,937 129,704 


-——Surplus Cars——~.  >——Car Shortage — 
All Cars Coal Cars 


April! 15,1925 42 ween 343,048 177.916. «...0: 0 7 
April (7) 19255 .ee. ane: 344,258 184,461" Seek 
April’ 14,/1924. 2 3Ryee aan e095 180,620°. -.2...0.) 3 
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British Coal Trade 


Slight trade improvement in Britain 
has resulted in a slight pickup in the 
Welsh coal trade. Stocks continue to 
be heavy and reduced output is still 
greatly in excess of demand. The state 
of the industry may be gaged by the 
returns from the coal docks operated 
by the Great Western Ry., which show 
a decline of over a million tons of coal 
exported for the first quarter of this 
year. 

Around 40,000 miners are now unem- 
ployed in Wales and many have left 
the district for Yorkshire, where slightly 
better conditions prevail. For many 
months now nearly all the Welsh oper- 
ators have been selling below cost but 
still above the German and North Eng- 
lish coals, which are several shillings 
cheaper per ton. The Portuguese State 
Ry. has placed a contract for 31,000 tons 
of coal. The Palestine Administration 
is inquiring for 25,000 tons of Welsh 
steams. 

The Welsh Miners’ Federation has 
now formulated the demands to be pre- 
sented to the operators, which are in 
brief: Any new agreement shall be on 
the 1914 basis, plus percentage on cost 
of living as shown by the Board of 
Trade returns; the Sankey award of 
2s. per man per day shall be reinstated; 
membership of the federation shall be 
a condition of employment; in connec- 
tion with night work five nights shall 
constitute a week, and payment shall 
be 12 turn for each single turn, and 
miners shall be guaranteed two weeks’ 
holiday with pay every year. 

The Newcastle market has experi- 
enced a slightly heavier demand in con- 
sequence of the Easter holidays and 
there is little coal available. This is 
recognized to be a passing phase and 
has had no efféct on prices. 

Newcastle has obtained a contract to 
supply the Norwegian State Rys. with 
35,000 tons of Wear steams over April 
and May at 18s. 2d. f.o.b., and 15,000 
tons of the same coal from June to 
September at 18s. 4d. f.o.b. There are 
several contracts to supply gas coals, 
the largest being for Oslo Gas Works, 
15,000 tons of Holmside gas coal at 
17s. 104d. per ton. 

Coal output by British collieries in 
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Expands Slightly; 


Output Below 5,000,000 Tons 


the week ended April 11, a cable to 
Coal Age states, totaled 4,494,000 tons, 
according to official returns. This com- 
pares with 5,293,000 produced in the 
preceding week. 


Firmer Tone at Hampton Roads; 
Supplies Curtailed 


Business at Hampton Roads _ last 
week showed little improvement, al- 
though the market gained strength 
through curtailment of supplies at tide- 
water. Many mines continued to oper- 
ate on a three-day a week basis, and 
supplies were dwindling. 

Foreign movement showed a slight 
improvement, and bunker trade and 
coastwise business were holding their 
own. The tone of the market was 
somewhat stronger, but shippers in the 
main were striving to keep operations 
as near normal as possible. 


French Market in Doldrums; 
Domestic Prices Changed 


The French coal market shows no 
change in the general situation in in- 
dustrial coals. New contracts on sized 
products for household consumption, 
which usually are renewed April 1, are 
dragging a little because there are still 
some stocks in the retail merchants’ 
yards. The delay is only temporary, 
however, as there is no doubt whatever 
of the renewal of these markets. 

At the mines there are no stocks to 
speak of, except a little dry smalls and 
screened. 

The Nord and Pas-de-Calais col- 
lieries have maintained for the second 
quarter the prices on industrial coal 
and coke in effect since Jan. 1. Coals 
for home use have been touched up; a 
decrease of 4 frs. has been applied to 
semi-bituminous washed peas for the 
Vosges region (at the extreme sales 
limit of the Nord collieries) and bitu- 
minous nuts have nearly everywhere 
been cut 5 fr. Freights remain un- 
altered. 

Between April 1 and 6 the O.R.C.A. 
received 54,156 tons of coke, or a daily 
average of 9,000 tons. It has been 
Officially announced that this fuel will 
be advanced 1.55 fr. to 145.70 fr., in- 
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cluding O.R.C.A. expenses, on truck, 
Sierck, while the same grade is quoted 
at 130 fr. in Belgium. 


U. S. Domestic Exporis of Fuel 


In March 

1924 1925 
Amtpbracite; tonsa. 4.4% 309,243 200,953 
.¥ aliens niet so. $3,297,389 $2,251,833 
Bituminous, tons.......... 1,135,284 918,746 
Valigerteenii toes! $5,727,821 $4,155,645 
Coke, tonsterc o>... 2 vast 52,729 65,980 
Valuearise ears. 5. cee $458,213 $499, 462 

NINE MontHs ENDED MarcH 

1924 1925 
Anthracite, tons:. Hor 3,061,652 2,620,477 
Valter. o. c+: ae oe $33, 649, 184 $29, 457, 043 
Bituminous, tons:......... 13,453,704 10,855,228 
Values tine cere ae ee $68,370,553 $49,174,220 
Coke, tons 586,827 492,343 
V alUGu ths. etn eee $5,553,157 3,988,122 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 25, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Jamaica: Tons 
Nor. Str. Bueland, for Kingston... 5,242 
For British West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Bratland, for Castries.... 3,010 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Prereste, for Genoa...... 7,694 
For Cuba: 
Br. Str. Canadian Settler, for Havana 4,212 
Br. Str. Kelsemoor, for Antilla... 1,142 
For New Brunswick: 
Dani astra aris, stor ste Onna. as. 3,038 
For Canal Zone: 
Amer, Str. Achilles, for Cristobal... 12,047 
Amer, Barge Darien, for Cristobal.. 7,258 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Roseric, for Rio de Janeiro. 6,482 
For Danish West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Songel, for Curacao...... 3,638 
For France: 
Er, Str. PP: La M. 21, for Marseilles. 8,182 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Martinique: 
Am. Schr. Gladys M. Taylor, for 
Trinite, Francois and Lauren- 
LING BEE Sittct.tteatetcr. casted cane sc _—— 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Chile: 
Nor. Str. Samnanger, for San An- 
Loniaw (COKE). a vaaweise ces cei eros « 2,005 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N.&W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: April1l6 April 23 
@ars. on hand. ~ spat: eae Py fs" 1,488 
LONS OM NANG eves ee ees. 75,260 10,008 
Tons demped for-week sear ke. 107,478 85,208 
Tonnage waiting............ 5,000 5,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Carsonchand= "eee anon 701 985 
‘Tons oni hands, 27eeu.2es 49,300 70,050 
Tons dumped for week. . 84,397 55,525 
Tonnage waiting............ 2,986 3,500 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on-hand a5: sen sees 2h 1,757 1,599 
‘Tons OnIManG 7.68 eee oo ae 85,815 78,615 
Tons dumped for week....... 138,255 117,030 
Tonnage waiting............ 7,725 5,050 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
April 18 April 25+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... He 95@$5.10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.15 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: April 18 April 25+ 
Admiralty, large..... 268.@26s.6d. 26s.@26s.6d. 
Steam gmalls........ 16s.6d. 15s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams......... 168.94.@17s. 17s.6d.@20s. 
Best gas............  20s.@20s.6d. 19s.@19s.6d. 
Best bunkers........ 18s. 18s.@18s.6d. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


At the annual meeting of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., April 15, 
John L. Kaul and W. H. Kettig of Bir- 
mingham, and Bernard Baruch, Jr., of 
New York, were also elected to mem- 
bership on the board. All administra- 
tive officials were re-elected. 





ARKANSAS 


Early in April Watson & Son 
acquired the Arhal Kirkpatrick coal 
mine at Paris, and will develop it. 





CALIFORNIA 


Two fifty-year leases on coal land in 
Shasta County were filed April 14. In 
all 960 acres are involved in the leases 
just recorded. Ben Hall, Yreka, owner 
of 360 acres adjoining the Milton Hunt 
and E. C. Frisbie properties, and Ben- 
jamin F. Bibbens, owner of 600 acres 
in the same section, are the lessors. 
Their lands are located in the Oak Run 
and Clover Creek sections. 





COLORADO 


Herbert E. Curran has been named 
a member of the State Industrial Com- 
mission by Governor Morley. He suc- 
ceeds William I. Reilly, who has served 
as a member of the board for the last 
six years. Mr. Curran has been secre- 
tary of the commission for the last four 
years. The State Legislature adjourned 
April 18 and did not confirm the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Curran. Dan S. Jones 
was appointed member of the State 
Public Utilities Commission to succeed 
Grant S. Halderman and the appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for the 
first quarter of 1925 reports net earn- 
ings from operations of $1,486,205, com- 
pared with $1,548,624 in the same 
period last year. The income above 
fixed charges amounted to $826,934 and 
a balance of $569,752 was carried to 
surplus. 


The Trinidad-Las Animas chamber of 
commerce is doing what it can to stimu- 
late the coal trade of its region. Among 
other things it offers $25 to the school 
boy or girl who writes the best slogan 
of not more than six words to convey 
the idea that coal mining is the major 
industry of the territory. The new 
state mining code is by no means as 
rigid as that of Utah, but there are a 
number of changes in the mining law to 
make Colorado operations safer. It 
provides that a man must have at least 
six months’ experience as a fire boss be- 
fore he can * ecome superintendent, and 


that the superintendent must read the 
daily report of the mine and sign the 
report to prove that he is familiar with 
conditions underground. It also is pro- 
vided that every coal mine must have 
emergency equipment; the chief coal 
mine inspector of the state is given 
authority to revoke the certificate of 
any fire boss he believes incompetent, 
and additional powers are given to the 
chief and deputy inspectors over the 
mines. To increase the revenue the 
present coal tax of one-third of one per 
cent per ton mined is raised to four- 
tenths of one per cent. 


The state coal mine inspector’s report 
for March shows a decrease in Colorado 
production for that month of 263,169 
tons. compared with the same period a 
year ago. The decrease to date from 
Jan. 1 is 227,741 tons compared with 
the same period a year ago and the 
number of days worked per mine for 
1925 to date is 47.1 contrasted with 
50.7 for the same period a year ago. 





ILLINOIS 


The Crozer-Pocahontas Co. announces 
the removal of its Chicago offices from 
the Fisher Building to 1516 Bell Build- 
ing, 307 North Michigan Avenue. John 
Pynchon is Western sales agent. 


The Old Ben Mine No. 8 at West 
Frankfort, suspended operations on 
April 22 throwing 850 miners out of 
work. D. W. Buchanan, of Chicago, 
president of the company, explained 
that poor market conditions forced the 
closing of the mine indefinitely. 





INDIANA 


The Carlisle mine, Carlisle, has re- 
opened on the co-operative plan, the 
mine having been leased by miners 
formerly employed by the Carlisle Coal 
Mining Co., owners of the mine. The 
lease is for two years and is to the 
Carlisle Fifth Vein Coal Co. Some fifty 
miners have taken stock in the new 
company and all the preliminary steps 
of organization have been taken and 
the charter of the new company issued. 
The directors are: William Russell, Hud 
Ford, Herman Liston, John Brown, 
Clyde Shake, French Crance and J. A. 
Gumere. Will Cooper, who for a 
number of years has been superin- 
tendent of the mine, will continue in 
that capacity. 


IOWA 


A vein of coal 4 ft. thick has been 
struck on the A. C. Lunsford farm, near 
Savannah. A local company is being 
formed to develop it. 


KANSAS 


A steam-shovel coal-mining plant 
was erected in three weeks by the 
French Coal Co. at Scammon. The 
shovel was moved from Montrose, Mo. 
The French company expects to begin 
actual production of coal by May 1. 


The Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce will give a banquet for the 
miners participating in the Kansas 
first-aid and mine-rescue meet to be 
held in Pittsburg, June 13. Pittsburg 
business men also will contribute the 
money to send the team winning the 
state meet to the national meet in 
Springfield. John B. Hynal, an expert 
sent by the Bureau of Mines, now has 
thirteen teams in active training. 





KENTUCKY 


A report from Whitesburgh is to the 
effect that the Imperial Elkhorn Coal 
Co. resumed on April 20, after being 
down from April 1. 


Garrett B. Wall, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., in a statement 
at Huntington, W. Va., April 22, an- 
nounced that the road would exercise 
an option to purchase the Sandy Valley 
& Elkhorn R.R. The consideration was 
not made public. Mr. Wall said the 
Chesapeake & Ohio would consolidate 
the Sandy Valley line with its Big 
Sandy division in the coal fie’ds of 
eastern Kentucky. 





MISSOURI 


Frank Fenix, of Joplin, has been 
appointed by Governor Baker as chief 
inspector of the State Mining Bureau. 
He succeeds J. E. Roberts, of Kirks- 
ville, who was appointed under the 
Hyde administration. Fenix has been 
a deputy in the bureau under Roberts. 
Dallas E.‘Ingersoll, of Huntsville, will 
take the place vacated by the promotion 
of Fenix. O. L. Hennenger, of Van- 
dalia, who has been secretary of the 
Mining bureau for the past four years, 
was reappointed. The force of deputy 
inspectors will be divided between the 
coal and the lead and zine mines in the 
state. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo bituminous shippers are pre- 
paring to increase their handling of 
bituminous coal to Lake Ontario and 
Canadian ports via Sodus Point on that 
lake, which is reached by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. The difficulty, which has 
cut down the operations much of late, 
is the small storage capacity, but it 
seems that something is now to be done 


: 
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to make good in that direction. An 
effort also is making to increase the 
movement of this coal northeastward 
from Erie, Pa., this season. 


Two cargoes of soft coal, totaling 
17,800 tons, have already arrived at 
Buffalo from Sandusky by lake from 
Kentucky and West Virginia. An 
effort to reduce the rail rate to the 
lake, made some time ago, seems to 
have failed, as the plan to increase this 
movement largely is said to have been 
given up. The amount received last 
season was 683,500 tons. 





OHIO 


The Ohio Collieries Co. has resumed 
operations at Mines Nos. 255 and -281 
located near Gloucester, which were 
closed down because of a strike. The 
trouble, which was over a division of 
work with idle miners at nearby mines, 
has been adjusted. It is reported that 
Sunday Creek Mines 209 and 211 have 
been closed down permanently. 


With requests for instructions in 
first-aid practice in various industries 
of the state rapidly increasing, Herman 
R. Witter, director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, assigned Mine 
Inspector Val D. Brown, of Pomeroy, 
to join the federal mine rescue car 
when it reached that city recently. 
While the training of first-aid teams 
in mining and its allied industries is 
being carried on in southern Ohio, in- 
spectors are working from the state’s 
mine rescue car, “Black Diamond,” in 
eastern Ohio. A state contest will be 
held July 18, at Zanesville, where teams 
thoroughly instructed in first aid will 
compete for prizes and various honors. 


Proposals for municipal and school 
coal are now attracting the attention of 
producers and shippers in Columbus 
and central Ohio. 


The Blackstone Coal Co. and the Hob- 
son Mining Co., two corporations 
formed about six months ago to take 
over the three mines in the Pomeroy 
field formerly owned by the Maynard 
Coal Co., are both operating. Quite a 
few men are employed at all of the 
mines and the companies have sold con- 
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siderable coal since they started opera- 
tions. 





OKLAHOMA 


As a result of the controversy be- 
tween the operators and miners of the 
Henryetta district, not a pound of coal 
has been mined since ‘April 1. The 
trouble arose when the operators issued 
orders for all mines to be cleaned out 
and shut down April 1 unless the 
miners were willing to go back to the 
1917 wage scale. The operators de- 
clared that under the present wage 
seale it was impossible to produce coal 
and sell it at a profit against fuel oil, 
but that if the miners would agree to 
go back to the 1917 scale all mines— 
forty-two of them—would continue to 
operate throughout the summer. The 
miners refused to accede and the shut- 
down was ordered. There are about 
four thousand coal miners in the dis- 
ipa (am 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mining officials in the Lansford 
region say that the new breaker being 
erected there by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. will be the largest in 
the anthracite field. The structure is 
being built by the McClintic Marshall 
Co., of Pottstown. The breaker is to 
handle the output of three mining 
slopes. 


Conditions in the Connellsville coke 
region have not changed much in the 
last week. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
has closed down its Continental No. 1 
plant, near Uniontown. This is a 400- 
oven plant and has not often been idle. 
The Monessen Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. has 
reduced operations to half time. The 
Superior Coal Co. has resumed opera- 
tions after being idle for a few months. 


Citizens of Port Carbon a town 
threatened with serious damage from 
inundation by the Schuylkill River, 
caused by filling of the channel by coal 
dirt and culm from the mines, won. a 
victory in court recently when all of the 
coal companies named in the complaint 
promised to dredge the stream at their 
own expense. The dredging is expected 





Headhouse, Conveyor Line and Tipple, at Fidelity Mine 


Plant of the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., at Fidelity, McCreary County, 
southern Kentucky 
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to allow the culm to be swept down 
the river. 


Figures made public April 22 at the 
Department of Mines, Harrisburg, 
showed that anthracite production in 
Pennsylvania declined more than 5,000,- 
000 tons in 1924 compared with 1923. 
The output in 1924 was 87,277,449 tons, 
compared with 92,663,854 tons in 1923. 


David S. Hammond, representing the 
Fuel Corporation of America at Leb- 
anon, has been elected secretary of the 
Lebanon Chamber of Commerce, effec- 
tive May 1. 


TEXAS 


The holdings of the Consumers Coal 
Co., Bastrop, were sold at auction re- 
cently by the sheriff’s department to 
Joe Oriotti, of San Antonio, on a bid 
of $40,000. The mines are at present 
in operation and it is understood that 
extensive improvements are contem- 
plated by the new owners. 


UTAH 


John H. Tonkin, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Independent Coal 
& Coke Co., with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, announced on April 15 that 
wages would be reduced 20 per cent at 
the company’s Kenilworth Mine. In 
the evening the miners held an open-air 
meeting and by a vote of about ten to 
one decided to discontinue work. About 
te miners are on the Kenilworth pay- 
roll. 





John Smith, safety engineer of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., and Glen Knox, 
superintendent of the Gunn-Quealy 
mine at Sweetwater, have been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Nellie T. Ross on the 
newly created board of Wyoming coal 
mine inspectors. The other member is 
Matthew Morrow, of Evanston. These 
three will constitute the board and will 
serve until 1927. The appointments are 
effective from April 1. Mr. Knox is a 
new member while Messrs. Smith and 
Morrow were reappointed. 


Coal output in Utah in March, as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in co-operation with the Geological Sur- 
vey, was 301,977 tons as compared with 
300,640 in February. The production in 
March in 1924 was 259,585 tons; in 
March, 1923, 339,801; in March, 1922, 
434,022; in 1921, 284,573, and in 1920, 
527,606 tons. 


VIRGINIA 


Allen B. Gibson. formerly with the 
Steamship Fuel Co. in Norfolk, has 
opened the Norfolk office of the Coal 
River Collieries Co., owned by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Field engineers probably will com- 
plete their financial valuations this 
week of the properties involved in the 
proposed $100,000,000 merger in north- 
ern West Virginia. 


A fire occurred in the bottom of the 
shaft of mine No. 41 of the Bethelehem 
Mines Corporation, near Barrackville, 
April 18, when a steel worker let a hot 
rivet fall in it. Company fire fighters 
quickly extinguished the blaze. There 
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was an explosion at this mine last 
month, when thirty-three m-ners were 
killed. 


Six additional mines of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. have been closed down, 
according to an announcement by Frank 
R. Lyon, vice-president of the company. 
Only two mines of the company are now 
in operation in the entire Fairmont 
region. The mines just closed are Shaft 
No. 38, Highland No. 36, Short Line 62, 
Kinnickinnick No. 25, Ida May No. 87 
and Baxter No. 96. About 850 men are 
thrown out of work by the shutdowns. 


A verdict for $10 was returned April 
18 by the circuit court at Huntington 
in the case of trustees of the Cole & 
Crane estate against the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co. The plaintiffs sued for 
$275,000. Damage to mines at Omar, 
leased by the Main Island company 
from the Cole & Crane estate was 
alleged in the suit, the plaintiffs con- 
tending that coal remaining in the prop- 
erty had been made unminable by em- 
ployment of impractical methods and 
failure to correct evils of which the 
trustees, through their engineer, Robert 
Carson, had complained. 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
on April 18 reversed the decision of the 
U. S. District court of the southern 
District of West Virginia in its award 
of $900,000 damages to the White Oak 
Coal Co. against the government. 
judgment was the largest in the his- 
tory of the district court. The White 
Oak Coal Co., a subsidiary of the New 
River company, operating in the New 
River field, in its suit, claimed that coal 
to the value of the amount named in 
the suit had been confiscated by the 
government for fuel purposes shortly 
after the start of the war when the 
price of fuel was high. It is expected 
that the case will be appealed to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In order that the public may know 
whence its coal supply comes, the U. S. 
Geological Survey began last week the 
weekly publication of coal production 
figures by states. The production table, 
carrying the figures of twenty-four 
states, is accompanied by a plate of 
eight diagrams, each diagram repre- 
senting a state. The diagrams show 
the trend of production, based on index 
numbers, computed from the average 
daily output, with the 1923 rate as the 
basis. 


CANADA 


The construction of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission’s proposed 
steam auxiliary power coking and heat- 
ing plant will proceed this summer, 
according to an opinion expressed by 
Mayor Foster of Toronto, last week. 
The Ontario government appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the project. It is said 
that the daily output of gas will be 
13,500,000 cu.ft. and 1,930 tons of coal 
will be carbonized daily to produce 
1,353 tons of coke a day. That would 
mean 493,845 tons of coke a year, or a 
little more than half of Toronto’s 
domestic demand of anthracite per 
annum. 
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Outlaws Atlanta Switching Boost 


Tariffs which would limit the absorp- 
tion of switching charges by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.kK. and effect an 
increase in the charges on delivery to 
a large number of points within the 
Atlanta (Ga.) industrial district have 
been ordered vacated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a mimeo- 
graphed report in I. & S. Docket No. 
2295, Coal and Coke from Kentucky and 
Tennessee Mines to Atlanta. Under 
tariffs now in force the L. & N. absorbs 
the entire switching charge of all con- 
necting lines at Atlanta except the 
Southern. To points on that line within 
the Atlanta switching district, the L. & 
N. absorption is limited to $2.25 per 
car. In the tariffs suspended and now 
ordered canceled, the L. & N. proposed 
to similarly limit, its absorption to 
deliveries on all other lines in the dis- 
trict except the N. C. & St. L., to which 
it would pay $2.25 additional for haul- 
ing cars from its interchange point at 
Cartersville, Ga., to the interchange 
with the Atlanta joint terminals. 

In making the proposed revision, the 
L. & N. selected points in the district 
designated by names other’ than 
Atlanta, such as Armour, East Point, 
Decatur, ete., regardless of whether 
they are within the switching or the 
corporate limits of the city, and to such 
points it sought to limit the amount of 
its absorption of connecting lines’ 
switching charges. All points not de- 
signated by names other than Atlanta 
were considered within Atlanta proper. 

As a general rule the charge of the 
terminal lines is $2.25 per car for 
switching to industries within approxi- 
mately three miles of the interchange 
tracks at which coal is delivered by the 
L. & N. To points beyond charges 
range from 15 to 3lc. per ton. The 
proposal would leave the charges to 381 
industries unchanged, and would affect 
137. In addition, the respondent pro- 
posed a revision in the specific rates on 
coal from the Kentucky and Tennessee 
mines to points within the district and 
to several points outside to which pres- 
ent rates closely approximate the rates 
to Atlanta from 14.6 to 25.5c. per ton on 
the plea that such increases were neces- 
sary to comply with the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce law. 





Class Rates Unreasonable 


Application of the sixth-class rate of 
$2.80 per gross ton on the movement 
of bituminous coal from Boston, Mass., 
to Hills Grove, R. I., a distance of 53 
miles, was found unreasonable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
mimeographed report in Rhode Island 
Malleable Iron Works vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. The de- 
fendant urged that the movement was 
sporadic and that the rate covered the 
absorption of Boston & Albany switch- 
ing charges at Boston. The commis- 
sion, which had found the class rate of 
$1.80 on a haul of 28 miles unreason- 
able in an earlier case, agreed with the 
complainant that the rate should not 
have exceeded $1.85 and ordered repara- 
tion on that basis.. 


‘Ry. Co. et al., 78 I. C. C. 429. 


VoL. 27, No. 1 


Public Utility Joins Railroads 
Against Assigned Car Rule 


The Public Service Electric & Ga 
Co. of New Jersey filed a bill in equit 
April 17 in the U. S. District Court a 
Philadelphia, Pa., joining with nearl 
100 railroads, steel companies, coal cor 
porations and other concerns for revo- 
cation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order restricting the use of pri- 
vately owned coal cars. This is the first 
public utility to join in the case. It 
owns 600 cars, purchased for $1,750,297 
in 1920. 


Coal Firms Win Reparation 


The Kanawha Black Band and the 
Glen Coal companies have been awarded 
reparation for unreasonable charges 
paid upon shipments of coal from mines 
on the Kanawha Central Ry. to various 
interstate destinations between June 24, 
1922, and July 13, 1923. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by a decision 
effective the last named date, held that 
the combination rates then charged 
were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the district rates main- 
tained by trunk line carriers which 
handled coal originating on the Kan- 
awha Central and delivered to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Brounland, 
W. Va. 

Prior to June 23, 1922, charges to 
Brounland had been assessed on the 
basis of $8.50 per car. Subsequently 
tariffs were filed naming the Kanawha 
district rate plus 40c. per ton to Broun- 
land. The 40c. factor was condemned 
by the commission in Kanawha Black 
Band Coal Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio 
In a 
mimeographed report in Kanawha 
Black Band Coal Co. et al. vs. Kanawha 
Central Ry. Co. et al., the commission 
upholds the contention of the complain- 
ants that total charges paid by the com- 
plainants between June 24, 1922, and 
July 3, 1923, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the district 
rates plus $8.50 per car. Reparation 
awarded. 


B. & O. Lowers Rate to Northwest 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is naming 
a new coal rate tariff from mines east 
of the Ohio River to Northwestern ter- 
ritory, including points in the Dakotas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. They are 30c. to 75c. a ton 
lower than present rates. 





Ag, 


The Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association has engaged 
Attorney E. J. McVann, of Washington, 
D. C., to represent it before the U. S. 
District Court in Philadelphia on May 
25, when railroads, steel companies and 
other private car owners will attack 
the recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order. against assigned and 
privately owned coal cars on the ground 
that the commission exceeded its 
authority. Mr. McVann represented 
the association at the oral arguments 
before the Interstate Commerce Com-. 
mission in Washington, D. C., on Mon- 
day, April 27, when the lake differential 
case was under consideration. 
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Machine for the Manufacture of Fuel 
Briquets from Peat; 1,526,360. John 
Campbell, Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, 1925. 
iled March 26, 1923; serial No. 627,851. 


_ Mining Machine; 1,526,558. Edmund C. 

organ, Chicago, Ill.; Olive BE. Morgan 
executrix of said Edmund C. Morgan, 
deceased. Feb. 17, 1925. Filed Sept. 21, 
1916; serial No. 121,359. 

Mining Bit; 1,526,565. James E. Red- 
mond, Butte, *Mont., assignor of forty-nine 
‘one-hundredths to Wm. C. Siderfin, Butte, 
Mont. Feb. 17, 1925. Filed June 16, 1923; 
‘serial No. 645,848. 





Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
‘tion. Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
‘vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
lll, May 19 and 20. Secretary, F 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
-waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
ee cler, Woolworth Building, New York 
y. 


International Railway Fuel Association. 
Seventeenth annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 26-29. Secre- 
tary, J. B..Hutchinson, 6000 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
nes Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 

2. Secretar ry; H. "Merryweather, 
fat Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, ty a 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mid-West RKetail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


' National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
.L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 


International Chamber of 
‘Third general conference, Brussels, 
~gium, June 21-27. 


: 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
ts ed, pen te Haddon Hall, aoenue 
Ci J.  Secretary-treasurer, L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Duiledelphia: Pa. 
American Institute of Electrical En- 


| Wincor s. Annual convention, Saratoga 
ce N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
ic 


Commerce. 
Bel- 


Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 


Ks ee stcat Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, Association of 


| Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twelfth National Foreign Trade _ Con- 
| vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. 
Trad 


Chair- 
James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
ec? Council, Hanover Square, New York 
y' 
Tenth Bea of Chemical Industries, 
)Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
‘New York City. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
weGrand" Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 






| Coal Mining Institute of America. 
‘Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Mason, Jr., P. . Box 


604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 


Spring Plunger in Reducer 
Eliminates Back Lash 


A new inclosed speed reducer, manu- 
factured by W. C. Lipe, Inc., 208 
South Geddes Street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
employs full planetary construction, 
having two or three planets (depending 
on the service) mounted in a cage that 
is supported on both ends on ball 
bearings. The studs on which the 
planetary gears rotate are supported 
on both ends in this cage. The plane- 
tary gears are bronze bushed. The 
low-speed shaft is connected to the cage 
by means of a flexible connection which 
is mounted in the end flange of the 
planetary gear cage. 

In the annular flange or ring, spring 
plungers are mounted with the plungers 
extending inward and engaging on each 





Well Balanced Speed Reducer 


Spring plungers in this unit always keep 
the teeth of the gears in tight contact, thus 
eliminating vibration and back lash. 


end of the rocker. In operation, as 
power is applied to rotate the high- 
speed pinion, the cage starts to revolve 
and the low-speed shaft remains fixed 
until the rotation of the cage causeg 
the teeth of the toothed sector to en- 
gage with the teeth of the rockers. 
By this arrangement the rocker is 
tilted, compressing the spring plunger 
on either side, until the rocker bottoms 
on the inside of the annular flange. 
After this the low-speed shaft picks up 
the load. The employment of the rocker 
gives positive contact and does not 
operate on the springs. 

The advantages of the spring plung- 
ers are claimed to be positive. In the 
first place, when the springs of the 
plungers are being pressed, the only 
load the motor has to assume is suffi- 
cient power to compress seven, eight 
or more springs, depending upon the 
horsepower and size of the reducer. 
This means that while the springs are 
compressing the rotor of the prime 
mover has a chance to start with prac- 
tically no load and picks up the load 
gradually. Also, while the springs are 
being compressed, the teeth of the gears 
are held in tight contact, thereby 
eliminating all vibration and back lash. 

The high- and low-speed shafts are 








concentric with each other in perfect 
axial alignment. The pinion: on the 
high-speed shaft floats and equalizes 
the load between the planetary gears, 
eliminating all side strains, and gives 
a perfect torque. The whole reducer 
is totally inclosed, being also both dust 
and fool proof. Gear reductions from 
4:1 up to 25:1 in any size up to and 
including 500 hp. can be obtained. 





Automatic Rotary Dump 
Makes Big Savings 


In accordance with a tendency, well- 

defined in the coal industry today, 
toward the use of solid-body mine cars, 
V. T. Barkley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
developed a new type of rotary dump 
adapted to the discharge of such cars. 
Unlike most rotary dumps designed in 
in the past, this one is not only gravity 
actuated but automatic in its operation. 
It is known as the Barkley automatic 
gravity rotary dump, and has been in 
successful operation at two mines in 
Pennsylvania for the past two years. 
It is now being manufactured by the 
Mine Equipment Co., of Pittsburgh. 
A general view of this device is shown 
in Fig. 1, and the details set forth in 
1 Dekegs: The dump platform is sup- 
ported by means of bearings embracing 
a stationary shaft, at the forward end 
of which is mounted a cushioned posi- 
tive dustproof stop so arranged as to 
engage the bumper of an oncoming car. 
A rear stop is also provided. This ab- 
sorbs the rebound of the car from the 
front stop. Positive control of rota- 
tional movement is obtained by a crank 
mounted on the main shaft which is off 
center to the dump platform. To this 
crank a piston working in an oil dash 
pot is connected. 


CLAMPS GRIP LIKE IcE Toncs 


Two cams mounted on the shaft actu- 
ate two pairs of clamps, which, acting 
like ice tongs, hold the car in place 
during discharge. Although the shaft 
and frame are set level the track rails 
are sloped causing the empty mine car 
to run off the dump when released. 

The dump normally is held in posi- 
tion by two spring buffer fastenings, 
one at either end, which are engaged 
by locking pins at each end of the 
frame. These pins, as well as the 
bumper stops, are connected to a trig- 
ger which is automatically moved side- 
wise to engage the front wheels of an 
oncoming loaded car. A second trigger 
is located behind the rear wheels of a 
car when spotted on the dump. This is 
connected to the front trigger. 

When the dump is empty the bumper 
stop is lowered and in the clear, the 
front trigger is out of and the rear 
trigger is in its wheel-engaging posi- 
tion and the platform is locked and level 
transversely. When a loaded car comes 
onto the dump its front wheel depresses 
the rear trigger, thereby releasing the 
front trigger and moving it into posi- 
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Fig. 


Simplicity is the keynote of this dump’s construction. 


tion to engage the car wheel. Further 
movement of the car causes this front 
trigger to be depressed. 

This raises the bumper stop until it 
engages the bumper of the car which is 
thereby spotted. It next withdraws the 
locking pins leaving the dump free to 
revolve about the main shaft, which it 
does by reason of its eccentric mount- 
ing. After the mine car’s contents has 
been discharged the dump returns to 
its upright position where it is again 
locked in place. As this is accomplished 
the bumper stop is moved out of the 
way leaving the car free to gravitate 
off the dump. 

Succeeding mine cars pass through 
the same cycle of operations. The 
speed of the dump in its rotation and 
in its righting movement is controlled 
by the oil dashpot, the cylinder of which 
acts as a counterweight. 

During the discharge of its contents 
the mine car is held in position on the 
dump by the two pairs of quick-acting 
clamps that close over the wheels or 
the edges of the body. These are auto- 
matically operated and can be adapted 
to any type of mine car. They may be 
so constructed as to be able to handle, 
consecutively, cars of different heights 
and widths. 

While the dump is inoperative no 
mine car is “stored” upon it. If for 
any reason it becomes desirable to pass 


1—Ready to Discharge a Car’s Contents 


As the device starts to revolve 
under the action of gravity the wheels are gripped by the clamps and held firmly to 
the rails until the car is righted after which they are released. The car then gravitates 
off the dump platform. 


one or more cars across it without dis- 
charging their contents, the throwing 
of a hand lever moves all triggers and 
stops out of their operative positions. 

Some of the advantages inherent to a 
dump of this kind are immediately ap- 
parent. An entire trip may be dis- 
charged regularly and automatically as 
rapidly as the cars are moved forward 
by a car feeder or trip maker. Loaded 
cars entering this dump do not touch 
empties leaving it. The destructive 
effects of bumping are thus entirely 
eliminated. All stress incident to stop- 
page of the car on the dump is absorbed 
through the bumper where it has the 
least detrimental effect. An appreci- 
able saving is made from this source 
alone. Being automatic in its operation 
the wages for attendance on this dump 
are reduced to a minimum and inas- 
much as it is actuated by gravity, its 
power consumption is nil. Breakage of 
coal during discharge is small because 
the car’s contents moves with it and 
rolls against a curved housing plate 
that just clears its edge. 

As this dump is simple and compact 
in construction its initial cost is small 
and few changes are necessary for its 
installation in an existing structure. It 
embodies principles long incorporated 
in the construction of the crossover, 
the end-discharge and the kickback 
types. 


Fig. 2—Details of the Dump’s Construction 


Constructional features of the dump are here set forth. 
bumper blocks and other details are such that although the only 
actuating force applied to this device is the action of gravity its 
Attendance on this dump is thus 
reduced to the lowest possible point. 


entire operation is automatic. 


Cams, 
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Obituary 





Milford H. Coffin, 66 years of age and 
a former resident of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
died at his home in Boise, Idaho, in the 
second week of April. He was the original 
promoter of the Mutual Coal Co., in Spring 
Canyon, Carbon County, Utah. At the time 
of his death he was. organizing the 
Equitable, another mutual concern. 


Julius Hellweg, 71, secretary of the 
Baltimore Coal Exchange for more than 20 
years, died in Baltimore recently. Mr. Hell- 
weg was a man of great energy. When 
the war broke out he went to the first 
officers’ training camp of the state, going 
through the full course of hard and_ in- 
tensive training with men young enough to 
be his grandchildren, but was of course 
later ruled out because of age. 


David Talbot Day, who for forty-five 
years had been active in geological circles, 
died in Washington, D. C., April 15; 
Funeral services were held in the same 
city April 18, with interment at Baltimore. 
Dr. Day was the father of the Minerals 
Resources Division of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. When he became a member of the 
Survey in 1886, statistics of mineral pro- 
duction were obtained from secondary 
sources. He organized the work and es- 
tablished the policy of close personal con- 
tact between the technical men at the 
Survey and the producers of minerals. Dr. 
Day was born in Ohio, Sept. 10, 1859. He 
was graduated from Johns Hopkins in 1881 
and obtained the degree of Ph.D. from that 
institution in 1884. He was an instructor 
in chemistry at the University of Maryland 
for a few years prior to Joining the Geo- 
logical Survey. He was in the service of 
that agency continuously from 1886 to 1914. 
Most of his work was on the chemical side 
of geology. In 1914 Dr. Day was appointed 
a consulting chemist on the staff of the 
Bureau of Mines. His work on the Ritt- 
man process of petroleum refining attracted 
wide attention. He also did extensive 
work for the Bureau of Mines on oil shale. 
For many years he was secretary of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association. 








New Companies 





Articles of incorporation for the Al-Burn 
Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind., have been 
filed. The corporation, which is to pur- 
chase certain holdings near West Terre 
Haute, is incorporated for $27,000. The 
incorporators are: Claude W. Asbury, Wil- 
liam M. Gambill, Charley R. Cummins, 
Thomas Irwin, James Marlow, Thurlow W. 
Asbury, Conrad Asbury and Alonzo H. 
Keiser, of Hymera, Ind. 

The Ogden Consumers’ Mutual Coal Co. 
of Ogden, Utah, has incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, 2,500 shares of $10 pre- 
ferred stock, and 2. 500 shares of $10 com- 
mon stock. C. J. Cotterell of Ogden is 
president, and J. C. Ellsworth, secretary. 

The Kast Point Coal Corporatlon, of Du- 
luth, Minn., has filed articles of Incorpora- 
tion to develop and operate coal mines and 
coal properties. The capital stock is 


$50,000. The incorporators are, W. H. Ham- 
ilton, John W. Neukom and HE. B. 
all of Duluth. 


Norris, 
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Crushing and Cleaning 


HEN THE PRACTICE of coal washing was still 

young, enthusiasts believed that clean coal for the 
making of metallurgical coke could be best attained by 
fine crushing, so that no piece of slate or fragment of 
pyrite could find a life raft of pure coal to carry it 
over into the washed product. That was a counsel that 
bordered too closely on perfection. Only too soon did 
we find that when coal was finely crushed the surface 
effects became nearly equal to the gravity effects. The 
coal, light or heavy, showed little disposition to sink, 
and the washing, accordingly, was likely to be inexact. 
Then, also, came losses in the water. The pyrite was 
found also to be often of infinitesimal size and broadly 
disseminated. So it continued to be the general practice 
to clean the coal uncrushed. 

In this week’s issue is an account of means taken in 
Europe to clean fine coal. The value of crushing will 
but when coal is crushed, it must be 
treated in a manner suitable to a fine product and then 
must be captured and dried by appropriate means. The 
technique of coal cleaning has improved. In washing, 
as in other matters, we may do with wisdom what was 
formerly declared and believed to be folly. New appli- 
ances have a way of reconstructing our flow sheets, and 
ultimately coal for metallurgical uses will be reduced 
to a powder prior to cleaning, as is the custom already 
in the Trent process. 





Permanence at Mines 


ECENTLY opened mines in old mining regions are 
manifesting more and more clearly that they are 
built for permanence. The new main entry to the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co.’s Colonial Mines with its steel supports 
and concrete and its conveyor line are constructed to 
last for many years. Roadways in other mines are 
being put in condition, with permanency as an aim in 
construction. No longer does length of haul speedily 
make the construction of another opening and another 
mining plant imperative. 
At one time the preferred plan was to mine all the 
coal near the railroad and then make a new start. New 
plants and new openings readily could be made, and it 


_ did not pay to continue to extend an old plant till the 


haulage cost became comparable with the cost of actual 
mining. Of recent years it has become impossible to 
find new locations. It is better to labor under the load 
of heavy taxes on idle coal lands and under the burden 


_ of long haulages and haulageways than to be eliminated 


from the list of mine operators. 
To keep the cost of haulage down, heavier locomo- 


| tives, longer trips, better tracks and more permanent 


supports have been introduced. In a few years we 


shall find mine tracks as heavy and as well bonded as 
'electric railroad tracks. 
adopt means for making the rails continuous, the even 


These roads will probably 


temperature making the welding of the tracks less. 
objectionable than on surface roads. 

With welded or thermited tracks no trouble will be 
experienced with broken bonds, and there will be less 
wear and tear in the operation of locomotives and cars 
and less resistance to traction into the bargain. Con- 
creted ribs and walls and even concreted supports 
around and under the ties will make upkeep negligible. 
Additional width and height will make ventilation and 
operation easier and less dangerous. The coming decade 
will see continued advances toward permanence, the life 
of mines being extended from ten to fifty years. 

Big mines will be the only mines possible, and that 
fact will be reflected in the roadways and in the tipples. 
Already at the Faraday mines of the Pocahontas Fuel! 
Co., provision is being made for seven-ton cars. Small 
cars are not profitable where machines are used in thick 
beds of coal, nor do they earn dividends on long hauls. 


Education “Looking Up” 


LSEWHERE we show the building that the Univer- 

sity of Pittsburgh hopes to erect. It will have 
10,750,000 cu.ft. of content and 529,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, be fifty-two stories, or 680 ft., high, the base 
being 260 ft. long and 260 ft. wide. It will provide 
classrooms, libraries, shops, laboratories and recreation 
centers for 12,000 students. 

We wish the project every success, feeling confident 
that the building will be admirably suited to its purpose 
and will be a standing stimulus toward achievement. 
It will be, at once, a tribute to Pittsburgh and its pride 
and glory. We are confident that the money will be 
readily obtained. However, despite what is said in that 
admirable booklet in which it is described—“The Cathe- 
dral of Learning’—we cannot believe that the students 
will feel impressed by the fact that the roofs of various. 
buttressing buildings and the main structure end so 
abruptly as they do and so suggest the possibility of 
further growth. 

We admit that until we read that intriguing booklet, 
the drawing of the building did not thus impress us 
and that the word we voiced was “stunning” or at best 
“inspiring.” Reading the booklet we learned that the 
picture in our mind should have been such that it could 
be appropriately labeled “aspiration”; the towers thus 
abruptly terminated were planned so as to suggest 
growth rather than completion. Let be; we never could 
understand the rhapsodical reveries of architects and 
sculptors. They visualize what engineers and engineer-. 
ing students cannot see. But Pittsburgh will be proud 
of this monument of learning whether that city senses 
its occult artistic meanings or remains grossly insensi- 
tive to them. It will, we aver, be proud, and it will 
have reason to be. 

But the mining profession of the Pittsburgh region 
will find in that booklet no little occasion for shame. 
The University of Pittsburgh had, in the last academic 
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year, 8,512 students and only eighty«f these are study- 
ing mining, twelve less than in 1922-23. In that great- 
est of coal-producing centers, the biggest educational 
establishment has less than one per cent of its students 
engrossed in the acquirement of a knowledge of mining. 
Of all its many departments only the school of mining 
and that of law are on a downward trend. To admit 
the truth, schools of mining of other universities show 
similar tendencies. What an occasion for regret! 
What a reason for the public to deride the coal industry 
which sets such a small store on the opportunities 
presented to it! 

We are told that 41 per cent of the students come 
from Pittsburgh, 69 per cent from Allegheny County 
and 94 per cent from Pennsylvania. Thus, nearly all 
the students come from the state producing the greatest 
tonnage of coal of any state in the Union, yet less than 
one per cent are mining students—and the number is 
declining! What a commentary on the profession! 


Drum Contour Saves Power 


ITH THE GENERAL adoption of the electric 
distribution of power in and about the mines has 
come a clearer realization of the losses and peak loads 
which some machines occasion and the advantages 
which are afforded in power costs by certain refinements 
in the design of these machines. This is well illus- 
trated in the case of the mine hoist. This machine 
forms so important a link in the chain of mine 
equipment that reliability must never be sacrificed for 
the sake of efficiency yet it is highly advisable to obtain 
all possible economy so long as it can be had without 
jeopardizing the over-all dependability of the machine. 
With the old steam hoist the type or shape of the 
drum made little apparent difference. Although the 
weight and inertia of this element unquestionably in- 
fluenced the steam consumption yet that fact could not 
be readily traced, isolated and analyzed. When the 
electric motor replaced the steam engine, however, iner- 
tia losses became apparent immediately and peak loads 
and the consequent capacity of motor necessary to 
handle them became stern realities that could be neither 
condoned nor evaded. 

Three types or shapes of hoist drum are now in gen- 
eral use—the cylindrical, the conical and the cylindro- 
conical. Each of these possesses inertia and winding 
characteristics of its own. The cylindrical drum, natu- 
rally, is of a uniform diameter throughout its entire 
length. It is provided with two distinct rope grooves, 
each of which is a helix extending from the end of the 
drum to its center. The conical drum is likewise fitted 
with two helical grooves, each extending from drum end 
to drum center or from the point of minimum to the 
point of maximum diameter. Both of these two types 
of drum may be fitted with a brakeway at its middle. 

The cylindro-conical drum differs from the other two 
in that both hoisting ropes may be wound alternately 
into the same groove, one rope being wound in as the 
other is paid out. For a given length of hoist this 
double service performed by the central cylindrical por- 
tion of the drum appreciably decreases the drum length, 
correspondingly lessening its weight and consequently 
its inertia. No central brakeway is possible with this 
drum; this must be placed at one end. 

How great may be the savings incident to the adop- 
tion of this shape of drum may readily be appreciated. 
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Without going into the mathematical calculations by 
which the results are derived it may be stated that, at 
a certain mine with a given length of hoist and duty 
cycle, a machine fitted with a cylindrical drum would 
require a 500-hp. motor. If equipped with a conical 
drum a 486-hp. motor would suffice, but if this same 
machine is fitted with a cylindro-conical drum a motor 
of only 410 hp. will be required. Thus the cylindro- 
conical drum makes possible a saving of 18 per cent 
over the cylindrical shape and a: 1534 per cent saving 
over the conical drum. ; 

Savings such as these are not confined to the first 
cost of the motor installed, for they apply to its current 
consumption also. And the great beauty of this saving 
is the fact that it is accomplished without detracting 
one jot or tittle from the hoist’s reliability. 


Gravimetric Tests for Coal 


ITUMINOUS coal has always been sold either on 

reputation or on proximate chemical analysis and 
calorimetric test. Whether this is the preferable way 
may be questioned. It is accurate but slow and requires 
the services of chemists. A gravimetric test is quicker 
and can be made by men having less training for the 
work. In every washer, tests are made gravimetrically, 
the percentage of ash for coal of any given specific 
gravity having been already determined. 

Of course, all coals having equal specific gravity 
have not equal ash content. The quantity of ash in 
coal of any given density depends on the specific gravity 
of the coal and of the ash. All ash is not equally 
heavy. Besides the weight of the coal as it occurs and 
is mined is often augmented by what is neither ash 
nor coal, namely pyrite. But pyrite, though it has 
some heat value is undesirable, so the gravimetric test 
would be of value, as it would penalize coal with exces- 
sive sulphur and, therefore, with excessive iron and 
a low fusing point for the ash. 

It will be said that the real quality of the clean 
coal depends on the quantity of volatile matter and 
that the gravimetric test will not evidence that. True, 
but if the mine from which the coal comes is known, 
and it frequently is, then the percentage of volatile 
matter is also ascertainable from recorded data for the 
region, so that an analysis for volatile constituent is 
not needed. 

What would be necessary would be for some authority 
like the U. S. Bureau of Mines to determine for each 
coal from any district what the percentage of ash would 
be for coal of a certain specific gravity when normally 
free of pyrite. The purchaser would specify what per- 
centage of the product might exceed a certain specific 
gravity. He would test the coal accordingly and enter 
his claims for all excess of material above the quantity 
specified. 

There are difficulties of course, pyrite is one, uncer- 
tainty as to the origin of the coal is another and the 
lack of appropriate data is a third. A fourth is the 
natural tendency to demand an accurate test rather than 
one that is easy to make and one that almost any one 
can perform. 

Where a company has its own mines at which coal is 
produced for its own operations, the gravimetric test 
would seem even more desirable than when used on the 
coal from commercial mines, which might manage to 
disguise the source of the mineral. 
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New Ideas Make Painting at Mines More Effective 


Days of “Good Old White Lead and Linseed” Are Going for 
Other Pigments and Oils Serve Best—Caulking at Sheet 
Laps Is Important—Steel Stacks Need Special Treatment 


By Frank L. Adams 


Frank L, Adams Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AINTING WOOD AND STEEL structures at a 

coal mine no longer should be a matter of guess- 

work. The art of preserving and protecting by 
paint has advanced too far for that. Not many years 
ago the majority of the better contractors were ‘“‘good 
old lead and linseed oilers.” The more modern artisan, 
however, seriously considers and often employs on 
many of his jobs the newer pigments and oils. To him 
every hour of a workman’s time means something in 
the profit and loss columns. Such pigments as zinc 
oxide, titanium oxide, powdered aluminum and zinc 
dust are replacing satisfactorily lead in paints for ex- 
terior surfaces of wood at a saving in labor and 
material. ( 

White lead, good as it has proven to be in the past, 
does not possess the enduring properties of these newer 
pigments under the ultra violet rays of sunlight and 
in the presence of the acid gases in the atmosphere. 


i It is my belief that zinc oxide and the vegetable paint 
oils make a more stable compound and therefore a 


more lasting waterproof film. Experience has shown 
that a given quantity of any of the paints made of zinc 
_ oxide in combination with lead or titanium oxide covers 
_ a larger area and is easier to apply. 

The size of zinc oxide particles is much finer than 
that of lead. Just as it is desirable to vary the sizes 





Notre—The headpiece shows the mine plant and town of the 
Hecla Coal & Coke Co., at Isabella, Pa. Here is a splendid ex- 
‘ ample of good maintenance. Conditions at this plant are about as 
| severe on paints as are those at any mine, for on the downstream 
| end: of the property is located a large battery of coke ovens 
belching gasses and dust. What has been accomplished here can 

be done elsewhere, 


of concrete aggregate, so has it been found beneficial 
to vary the sizes of the ingredients in the aggregate 
or pigment content of a paint. Paint mixtures of this 
character fill all voids and the film is stronger and more 
dense. 

Powdered aluminum and zine dust are among the 
straight metallic pigments possessing unusual hiding, 
weather-resisting, and sizing or sealing properties. 
Aluminum and magnesium silicates may be classed as 
inert pigments, the use of which either alone or as 
extenders in combination with other pigments in late 
years has been increased. 

The time-honored custom of using linseed oil as the 
paint vehicle is well justified. As a single vehicle for 
paint mixing there probably is none to equal linseel oil. 
Nevertheless, it has its disadvantages. For many years 
research chemists have endeavored to remedy its fail- 
ings. Linseed oil tends to produce a film of some de- 
gree of porosity, it is partially soluble in water and 
of all the vegetable oils it is most susceptible to the 
actinic rays of sunlight. 

The acid gases from coke plants and burning gob 
piles render this oil still more soluble in water and more 
likely to be washed off by rains. Chemists have dis- 
covered that by incorporating Tung oil (China wood 
oil), Soya bean and Parilla oils, the defective proper- 
ties of linseed oil are improved. A number of the 
reinforced oils have been standardized by reason of 
their superior properties under almost every conceivable 
condition. Other fixed oils are making their appear- 
ance from time to time. I, therefore, recommend the 
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use of reinforced oils, but only those that have proven 
their worth after five or six years’ trial. 

The appearance of nitro-cellulose varnishes portrays 
a more recent development which bears watching. Al- 
though it is now in the experimental stages, it may 
ultimately influence industrial painting methods. 

Thus far I have dealt principally with the main- 
tenance of wooden structures in mining towns. This 
comprises the biggest maintenance problem of mine 
owners. However, the upkeep of steel structures of 
tipples, trestles, head frames, mine fans and stacks is 
of importance also, especially in view of the rapid 
deterioration of steel subjected to the corrosive influ- 
ences prevailing in and about mine properties. Just as 
steel is different from wood, so also are the maintenance 
methods for each different. The same kind of paints 
cannot be utilized for both. 


PREPARATION OF STEEL SURFACES 


The cleaning of wood surfaces.is important, but the 
preparation of steel surfaces is doubly so. When steel 
is exposed to the moisture, gases and oxygen of the 
atmosphere, it deteriorates very rapidly. It rusts— 
that is to say, it decomposes back into the original 
ore or iron oxide from which it was made originally. 
Numerous alloys are being employed to reduce this 
tendency to rust, but the surface of even these metals 
should be protected. 

Rust on steel absorbs moisture which propagates 
further the oxidizing action. For this reason and for 
others also, all rust should be removed from the sur- 
faces of steel before a primer coat is applied. Other- 
wise the pockets of rust under the paint will grow in 
size. Finally these will drop off carrying the protective 
covering with them and leaving bare and rusty spots 
on the surface. 

Before paint is applied, all rust should be hammered, 
chipped, scraped or wire brushed. The primer coat of 
paint on steel must adhere tenaciously to the surface; 
it must cover the surfaces with a protecting coat of 
oils and pigments, and most important of all, it must 
inhibit any further rust from forming on the surface 
to which it is applied. 
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Through research it has been discovered that certain 
pigments are of a nature to set up minute electrical 
currents between the paint pigment and the steel itself, 
so that in a small way electrolysis and consequent de- 
composition takes place. Therefore, while adhesion is 
important, in my opinion, inhibitive properties within 
the paint itself are more important. 

By the utilization of certain pigments either alone 
or in combination, even in small quantities, the action 
of rusting under the paint film is counteracted. Such 
pigments as lead and zinc chromate, magnetic oxide 
or iron, and, to a slightly less etent, zinc oxide, have 
pronounced inhibitive properties which make their pres- 
ence in primary paints for bare steel desirable. They 
are of neutral polarity and check electrolytic action. 
Red lead is an excellent pigment for priming steel but 
refined red oxide is also acceptable and extensively used 
because of its lower cost. A few of the inert pigment 
materials, such as aluminum silicate, are coming into 
prominence. The straight metallic pigments, such as 
aluminum powder and zinc dust, are also in the pre- 
ferred class. ee 

Because of their density, freedom from moisture, 
and ability to adhere to bare metal, reinforced linseed 
oils are a necessary part of a good primer paint for 
metal. The oil of the first coat should dry within 24 
hours so that a succeeding coat may be applied 
promptly. It should be of a degree of fluidity to cover 
450 to 550 sq.ft. per gallon. If the primer is thin 
enough to cover more than 600 sq.ft., too scant a film is 
provided to warrant the labor of application. This 
practice can be carried beyond the point of economy 
and protection. The more the painter stretches the 
covering power of a gallon of paint the thinner will be 
the film. 

The second coat is the “hide” of the paint shell. 
It provides the actual protection against abrasion and 
the resistance to moisture and acid gases, and it adds 
to the appearance of the job. On account of the pres- 
ence of coal dust and sometimes smoke around the plant, 
tipples of steel construction, and in fact all steel work 
about the mines, should be covered with black paint. 
Refined carbon (lamp black), powdered charcoal and 





Locomotive Smoke Is Hard on Any Steel Tipple That Is Unprotected as This One Is 


The siding directly above the railroad tracks, especially over the 
mainline, has been eaten away by the acids from engine exhaust. 
Proper priming of these sheets when they were put on, and an 
occasional good coat of plastic asphalt paint would have afforded 


complete protection from acid attacks. The owners of a good 
many tipples think their property is properly painted when they 
have applied nothing but ordinary paints. These are better than 
nothing but not good enough for adequate protection. 
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graphite are excellent pigments for paints for this 
purpose. Bitumen paints, such as refined pitches and 
the best of the asphalts, likewise are acceptable. These 
afford a thick hide of weather- and acid-resisting mate- 
rials which, when reinforced with asbestos fiber, pro- 
vide a tough and lasting film. 

In second coat work, each gallon of carbon or graphite 
paints should cover about 450 sq.ft. of surface; the 
asphalt paints, 200 to 250 sq.ft. As a general rule, 
the latter cost less per gallon and no more per square 
foot of area painted. Bitumen paints can be utilized 
to great advantage on surfaces exposed to vicious at- 
tacks of smoke and coal dust. Examples of places 
where these paints should be used are shown in two of 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The cost being only slightly higher than that of 

ordinary linseed oil, the use of reinforced linseed oil 
in paints for second coat work on steel at the mines 
is not prohibitive and is essential for best results. 
By “second coat’ I allude to painting in corrective 
maintenance in which at least two coats are required. 
In preventive maintenance only one coat of paint is 
necessary (applied over old paint which is still in 
fairly good condition), so that the second coal in cor- 
rective maintenance is the first and only coat in the 
former. In either case the same kind of paint should 
be used. 
_ Galvanized steel sheets require the same treatment as 
other steel, except in the case of first painting. - This 
calls for special practices. The new sheets are ex- 
tremely smooth and are likely to be oily or greasy, 
making it difficult for the primer coat to stick to the 
surface. 

To correct this condition, it has been common prac- 
tice, until recently, to erect galvanized sheets unpainted, 
_and to allow the exposed surfaces to weather for several 
months, roughening the galvanized coating. It was 


the accepted practice to prime and second-coat with 
regular steel paint after the surfaces had been thus 
exposed for several months. 
practice is to be discouraged. 

In place of the old practice a new method has been 


Adherence to this old 
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found more practicable. The sheets should be primed 
on both sides before they are erected, the workmen 
first brushing or spraying on a solution of copper sul- 
phate or washing the sheets with a rag or a ball of 
waste saturated with naphtha or benzine. These cut 
grease from the surface preparatory to the application 
of the paint coat. 

Special primer paints are made for galvanized sheets. 
They contain oils and pigments affording a hard-drying 
film which anchors tightly to the galvanizing. It is 
generally cheaper to paint such sheets on the ground 
rather than after erection on the structures. The 
primer may be brushed or sprayed on. After it has 
dried hard (in about 36 hours), the third or finishing 
coat should be applied on one side of the sheet only. 
The sheets should then be erected with the two-coat 
sides facing in. This practice eliminates the difficulty 
of applying the first and second coats from. scaffolds | 
on the inside of the building, which is a costly pro-| 
cedure. ae: 


INSULATE OVERLAPPING SHEETS ” 


Most important of all, when sheets are laid the over- 
lapping areas bordering the edges at the top, bottom 
and sides should be given a generous application of. in- 
sulating material, such as liquid asphalt and asbestos 
fiber. This roof cement, as it is commonly called, seals 
the laps, fills the air space between overlaps and pro- 
vides a water- and even air-tight joint. The gases, 
dust or moisture from the building cannot seep out 
through the overlaps and moisture cannot be driven in. 

The merit of this procedure is obvious. About 90 
per cent of all corrugated steel sheeting fails in the 
overlapped areas. I have even seen huge areas of 
roofing rot at the laps for the want of cementing mate- 
rial, although, apparently, after erection, the exposed 
surface had been thoroughly painted inside and out. 
Out of this roof it was possible to knock many sections 
of good sheeting as one would push a picture through 
its frame. Those areas of the sheets which were 
painted were well preserved. The failure was in the 
laps where no protection was provided. 





y Here we have a case of repair work that resulted from wear 
‘such as has been inflicted on the unprotected tipple shown on the 
opposite page. The application of the right kind of paint at the 
Pright time would have saved the cost of this job. An intelligent 


A Good Deal of the Cost of Maintenance Is Due to Neglect by the Property Owner 


priming and painting of these sheets before they were nailed up 
would make their eventual failure and consequent replacement 
an expense of the more distant future. Rust costs money and 
consequently should be prevented wherever possible. 
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Stacks Should Be Painted Regularly 


A hole in a smoke stack is likely to lower the efficiency of a 


power plant that relies on natural draft. At best it is a difficult 
matter to keep the stacks intact. Ordinary oil paints are rapidly 
burned off unlined stacks in which high temperatures prevail. 
Deterioration may be checked by the application of coal-tar pitch 
paints. 


By painting before erection, a paint film is placed 
over the entire area of both sides of the sheet. In 
addition, the roof cement is equivalent to several coats 
of paint, protecting and at the same time sealing the 
joints from destructive agents. 

After the roof or siding has been erected, there re- 
mains to be covered with the primer the outside sur- 
faces of the structure. It is well to leave this work 
until last so that the rivet heads and any scratches made 
in the primer during handling may be covered. But 
surely, if it is possible to handle sheets of asbestos- 
covered steel without damaging them, it should be 
possible to erect without injury sheets of steel which 
are covered with a primer of almost the hardness of 
baked enamel. 


PROTECT FROM GROUND MOISTURE 


In the absence of corrosive agents the paints for 
the second coat on corrugated sheeting should meet 
the same specifications as those for structural steel. 
Surfaces which are swept by heavy clouds of smoke, 
for instance, should be dressed with the more plastic 
asphalt paints. On all column bases and sheets which 
reach the ground, the application of an extra heavy 
coat of asphalt plastic paint is advised to protect these 
parts from the activity of rust due to moisture in the 
ground. 

Steel stacks would require the same maintenance as 
any other steel fabrication were it not for the presence 
in them of heat which must be combatted with the other 
elements'so destructive to paint oils. Steel stacks fall 
into two classes—lined and unlined. Lined stacks are, 
in themselves, protected against heat, and, therefore, 
the general rules for painting can be applied to them. 
But with respect to unlined stacks, where the heat 
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reaches temperatures of 700 to 800 deg. F., the problem 
is different. The high heat rapidly burns up paint oils. 

Because of the more or less hazardous nature of 
stack painting, there has been a lack of strict inspection 
of the work done, and, to a large extent, the important 
matter of cleaning and scraping the surfaces has been 
neglected. On lined stacks, inspection and preparation 
are deserving of the same strict attention that should 
be given any other class of steel painting. Steel sur- 
faces of stacks may be primed with regulation steel 
primers and finished with carbon, graphite, asphalt or 
pitch plastic paints. Aluminum powder is proving to 
be a satisfactory pigment for both primer and second 
coat paints for stacks. This of course applies only to 
lined stacks in which the heat rarely reaches a tem- 
perature higher than 250 to 300 deg. 

For painting unlined stacks in which the heat is 
great, the coal tar pitches are the cheapest and at the 
same time about the best material to use both for 
priming and for second-coating. Almost any paint 
material will burn off rapidly at a temperature above 
600 deg., claims to the contrary notwithstanding. Fur- 
thermore, where this high heat is reached, there is 
generally a wide fluctuation in temperature. The stack 
may attain a temperature of 450 deg. and later rise to 
700 deg. Such variations are destructive to the paint 
as a result of the expansion and contraction of the 
metal upon which it is placed. 

A few general directions for stack painting are these: 
Clean the surfaces well by hammering, scraping and 
wire brushing. Then give the stack two good coats of 
the better coal-tar pitch paints. Apply the paint while 
the stack is fairly hot. It then spreads more easily, 
covers better, and dries on by baking hard. If applied 
on the surface of a cold stack, the paint is liable to 
crack and peel when the stack is brought up to its 
higher temperatures. 

Most coal companies are glad to contract stack paint- 
ing because it is hazardous and trying to the workmen 
who justly demand high wages. 





Rust Is Working on This Tipple | 


_ As the illustration shows, corrugated steel sheets will first fail 
in the overlapped areas, unless sheet is cemented upon sheet. — 
Rust spreads rapidly and, therefore, should be kept from every | 
square inch of the surface by recognized maintenance methods. | 
f | 

| 
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Flexible Conveyor Loader 
Well Adapted 
To Long-Face Mining 


Sectional Conveyor Gathers Coal from Face — 
Height and Width Small—Safety Devices Guard 
Mechanism—Adapted to Many Mining Systems 


By N. D. Levin 


Columbus, Ohia 


URING THE PAST YEAR or two many coal 
operators have considered the adoption of vari- 
ous semi-longwall, block or panel systems of 

mine layout, all of which afford long working faces. 
Some of these plans give places 75 ft. in length, others 
100 ft., while in still others 150 ft. faces are made 
available. 

In order to facilitate the operation of faces of such 
length a conveyor loader has been designed and built. 
This device, as the name indicates, is a combination 
of a loading machine and a conveyor. It picks up coal 
from the mine floor and conveys it along the face to 
a second conveyor which delivers it either to mine cars 
or to still another conveyor. 

A general view of this machine is shown in the head- 
piece accompanying this article. It is of segmented 
construction with a universal joint between adjacent 
sections. These joints allow movement of the various 
sections with respect to each other in both a horizontal 
and a vertical plane. As a result, the conveyor will 





In the headpiece the conveyor loader is being worked into a 
pile of coal on the shop floor. Each section is joined to adjacent 
sections by means of a universal joint, permitting a change of 


direction in two planes—both horizontally and vertically. Note 
the snake-like appearance of this machine. 
Norpe—The conveyor loader mentioned in this article is No. 


44-B made by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








readily adapt itself to rolls in the bottom, while at the 
same time any segment or section of the machine may 
be pushed ahead of or held back behind those next to it. 
The entire conveyor may be moved forward or any 
portion of it advanced at will. 

Coal is undercut and shot down in the usual way, 
after which this conveyor is pushed into the loose 
material, the flights picking it up and scraping it away. 
One decided advantage of this machine is the fact that 
it is extremely low—the flights travel practically upon 
the mine floor. In some beds the coal breaks in big 
chunks or blocks. Larger pieces can be rolled into or 
onto this conveyor than can be lifted into many an- 
other type. 

The ratchet jacks that force the machine forward are 
shown in Fig. 1. These jacks extend between the mine 
bottom and the roof, and anchor the ratcheting device 
securely to the floor. They may be employed for either 
forcing the machine forward or pulling it back if 
necessary, the change in the direction of movement be- 
ing accomplished by merely throwing a dog. 

The flights that dig and transport the coal are hinged 
to the links of the conveyor chain which moves over 
sprockets carried on vertical shafts. On the return run 
of the chain the flights are turned up on end so as to 





PET Geek 


Trying Out 


The machine is 
here set up on the 
shop floor. The 
jacks used for forc- 
ing the machine 
forward are in 
place but, of course, 
can get no top pur- 
chase. Within the 
mine the entire ma- 
chine may be 
moved forward 
bodily by means of 
these jacks or each 
section can be 
pushed ahead inde- 
pendently. The ma- 
chine is thus ex- 
tremely flexible, 
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Fig. 2—Folded Flights _ 


In order to obtain a 
minimum height of pan the 
drive chain is made to tra- 
verse sprockets on _ ver- 
tical shafts, the flights 
forming practically wings 
or brackets on the links. 





make the machine as narrow as possible. This is shown 
in Fig. 2. The cover plates placed over these flights 
serve as a guide for the coal while it is being moved 
along the face on the conveyor. These covers may be 
removed without the aid of tools, and a section of the 
conveyor can be taken out, or added, in a short time. 
The width of this conveyor is 28 in. and its height 
along the face is 17 in. As a result, this machine can 
be used in restricted space in low coal. Thus, in most 
mines, this machine can remain between the last row 
‘of posts and the face yet still leave room for the passage 


\.-Conveyor 
loader 


Conveyor loader> ; Conveyor TooWeed 


Fig. 3—Face Cross-Sections Before and After Shooting 


A thick bed is shown at the left and a thinner one at the 
right. Ordinarily no posts will be needed between the conveyor 
and the face, and ample room will be available for both conveyor 
and cutting ‘machine between the coal face and the first row of 
posts. If necessary, the conveyor flights can be folded back 
and the rear end of the undercutter allowed to slide along on 
the conveyor pan. 


of a longwall machine. If roof conditions are such that 
the distance between the last row of posts and the face 
must be still further decreased, the flights nearest the 
face can be up-ended and the rear of the mining ma- 
chine slid along the pan of the conveyor. 

In Fig. 3 the conveyor loader and a longwall under- 
eutter are shown between the face and the posts. The 
conditions encountered in low coal are shown on the 
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Fig. 4—Two Loaders Discharge to One Conveyor 


In many mining layouts it is highly advantageous to bring the 
coal from both sides to a single central conveyor which loads 


it onto mine cars. The mechanism of the conveyor loader is 
such as readily to permit this procedure. The two faces*may 
either be kept opposite each other or slightly staggered, as con- 
venience may dictate. 
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Oe 5—Each Face Garved by a Separate Machine 


This is perhaps the simplest layout possible. Hach conveyor 
loader discharges to a separate sectional conveyor delivering to 
its own car-loading point. This layout, however, has its obvious 
weaknesses as well as its advantages. 


right and those prevailing in higher measures on the 
left. In the latter case the space between the posts and 
face will be well filled when the coal is shot down and 
if it is desired to shoot the entire face at once, it may 
be necessary to cover at least a portion of the conveyor 
with boards as shown in the lower left-hand corner. 
When loading is started these boards are removed one 
at a time, beginning at the delivery end of the machine. 

Two loaders discharging from opposite sides into a 
common conveyor are shown in Fig. 4. The position of 
the jacks is indicated in this illustration. The driving 
end or head of the conveyor loader is made narrow, 
and the direction of chain travel is reversible so that 
the device may be used either right or left hand. It is 
driven by a 50 hp. “‘permissible” motor, through a train 
of simple rugged gears. Suitable protective devices 
are provided so that the serious breakdown of the 
machine is a remote cantingency. 
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Fig. 6—Two Loaders to Each Face 


In this layout two loaders working right- and left-hand bring 
the coal to a central conveyor which delivers it to trips of mine 


cars on a transversé heading. This arrangement is somewhat 
simpler from the car-handling standpoint than that shown in 
Fig. 5. The length of each step or face also is twice that of the 
preceding figure. 


’ 
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Fig. 7—Secondary Conveyors Deliver to Cars 


This arrangement reduces the number of loading points and 
lessens the liability of interference between trips. By this means 
coal from two or more faces is loaded on car at one point. 








In operation the coal face is first undercut throughout 


its entire length with either a long- or shortwall ma- 
chine, after which it is shot in the usual manner. 


The 


conveyor loader is then started and pushed forward, 





“ except that two loaders feed to the first conveyors. € 
_ of each face is thus doubled as compared with the previous plan. 


picking up the coal as it comes in contact with it. Men 


should be stationed along this machine to force it for- 
ward and to pull down any coal that may hang. The 
number of such men that will be needed will depend 
entirely upon the conditions encountered. 

In low coal it may be entirely possible to cut, shoot 
and load out a 100-ft. face twice during each shift. 
In other mines where thicker coal is worked or where 
it may not be practicable to shoot during working 
hours, the face may be undercut and shot on the night 
shift and the coal loaded out during the regular day 
shift. 

» This machine may be applied in various ways. A 
few of the many types of mining to which it is well 
adapted are shown herewith. Fig. 5 shows a stepped 
long-face plan with a loading machine on each face, 
discharging to its own sectional conveyor. The same 
general layout is followed in Fig. 6 except that two 
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Fig. 8—Modification of Fig. 7 


The h depicted is the same as that shown in Fig. 7 
scheme here dep Mb oeth 
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loaders are used on each face, both of which discharge 
to a conveyor in an entry that divides the face. This 
conveyor delivers the coal to cars handled in trips on the 
nearest transverse entry. 

Fig. 7 shows much the same plan of mining as that 
set forth in Fig. 5. In this case, however, the sectional 
conveyors serving the loaders discharge to conveyors 
on the entry, which, in turn, deliver to cars. The same 
general plan is shown in Fig. 8, except that two conveyor 
loaders deliver coal to a common sectional conveyor as 
in Fig. 6. 

A layout with double entries in both directions is 
illustrated in Fig. 9. Each face is served by a conveyor 
loader discharging into a sectional conveyor. A similar 
scheme is set forth in Fig. 10, except that two loaders 
are employed on each face and the blocks of coal mined 
by them are much longer. When working on such long 
blocks, say, 1,000 ft. or more in length, the conveyor 
that takes the coal from the loaders extends along the 
entry as far as the first breakthrough or shoofly only. 
With this arrangement, cars are brought into one entry 
and are loaded as they are drawn past the end of the 
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Fig. 9—A Double-Entry Layout 


The layout here shown is practically the same as that of Figs. 
5 and 7 except that the mine is developed with double entries 


both ways. Under certain conditions this type of development will 
be preferred to the driving of long ‘‘dead ends.” 


conveyor in the parallel passage. When the block of 
coal has been shortened until the conveyor loader gets 
near the breakthrough, the conveyor is lengthened until 
its discharge end reaches the next breakthrough. By 
this means the sectional conveyor need never be over 
300 ft. long. 

Fig. 11 shows a V-system of mining in which the 
conveyor loader can be used. It is much more difficult 
to handle this machine on a face of this kind than on 
one extending at right angles to the entry. The reason 
for this is obvious. The machine cannot be pushed 
straight toward the face but must be moved along it 
as well. This is much more difficult than a simple 
transverse movement of the machine. 

The use of conveyor loaders on a double V-system 
of mining with faces at 45 deg. from each other is 
not recommended. In such a case the angle of each 
face and conveyor loader with the entry to which they 
are tributary is only 224 deg. Consequently, the longi- 
tudinal movement of the conveyor loader will far exceed 
its transverse movement. 
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Fig. 10—Long Blocks and Double Loaders 


This layout varies little from some of those already shown 
except for the length of the blocks, which in this case may 
be made 1,000 ft. or even more. Empties are stored in a break- 
through or shoofly convenient to the face, and the coal is con- 
veyed only to this point. 











If local conditions dictate the adoption of the double 
V-system, light face conveyors built in sections, each 
about 25 ft. long, that can be moved back out of the 
way of the cutting machine are recommended. In such 
a case the coal would be loaded onto these conveyors 
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Fig. 11—V-Mining with a Conveyor Loader 


Although the conveyor loader can be used on an angle as here 
shown it is more difficult to handle in this position than where 
its advance is at right angles to its length. It is easier to move 
a machine sidewise than endwise, yet movement in both direc- 
tions is necessary on a slant face as here shown. 
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Tipple Inspection Cuts Down Delays 
For Island Creek Coal Co. 


Derailments and wrecks on main haulage roads are 
matters of great concern to the mine management, but 
even more important are delays at tipples, where the 
tipple, or the shaft by which it is fed, is working to 
capacity. These may be occasioned by a breakdown 
of tipple equipment, a change in screens, derailments or 
wrecks in the yard, the passage of an unloaded car 
beyond the tipple, or the necessity of cleaning or repair- 
ing railroad cars. 

Often, when a mine trip is derailed one or two full- 
length trips of loaded cars stand on the big bottom 
if it is a shaft mine, or on the storage tracks outside if 
it is approached by a drift. Consequently, sufficient 
coal is at hand to keep the tipple running for some time 
after a haulage delay occurs in the interior of a mine. 
Thus the tipple, and the hoist also, if there is one, work 
when the mine does not. 


No EXcCuSE FOR TIPPLE TROUBLES 


Haulage equipment is inspected and repaired less 
easily than that at the tipple, for mine tracks are miles 
long, mine cars are many, and the maintenance of such 
equipment is a difficult matter. The tipple machinery, 
on the other hand, is all under one roof where it is 
constantly in view of a number of men to whom the 
beginning of trouble should be discernible. Occasional 
mine traffic failures are to be expected and are, there- 
fore, excusable. Tipple breakdowns rarely can be 


' justified and generally result from a lack of close in- 


spection and from the immediate correction of any 
faulty functioning that the eye of the inspector or the 
tipplemen may discover. 

With this in mind the Island Creek Coal Co. employs 
a mechanically and electrically inclined inspector who 
devotes all his time to checking the condition and per- 
formance of the company’s tipples. He inspects each 
tipple as often during a year as the time required for. 
the completion of a round of all the mines permits. 
His inspection is thorough, covering every vital part 
of the equipment, its degree of wear, and the lubrica- 
tion and general performance of each machine as a unit. 
His attention also is directed to the electrical features, 
the motors, wiring and controls. Nor does he overlook 
fire hazards and other dangerous conditions in and 
about the tipple. 


SUBMITS COMPLETE REPORT 


This tipple inspector is required to report his find- 
ings on a prepared form covering the items for which 
he is held partly accountable. One copy of his report 
is sent to the office, and another to the mine superin- 
tendent. The latter, not being willing to let it be known 
that his tipple is not functioning properly, sees to it 
that between visits of the tipple inspector one of his 
responsible men inspects and promptly reports needed 
repairs. One of the superintendents of this company 
requires a daily inspection and a report on the condi- 
tion of his tipple. By these means tipple delays from 
faulty mechanism are nipped in the bud, and break- 
downs have been reduced to a minimum. This plan of 
the Island Creek Coal Co. is abundantly suggestive of 
economy. For the many other delays at tipples already 
enumerated the cure is obvious and needs no further 
discussion here. 
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Layout Adds 4:7 per Cent to Domestic 


No Costly Splitting of Pillars—Though Bed Pitches 70 per Cent 

Coal Slides Easily Down Suitable Grades and Is Consequently 

Protected from Breakage—Tonnage Doubled and Cost Halved 
By J. S. Miller 


District Superintendent, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Lansford, Pa. 


NEW METHOD of mining a steeply pitching 
Ane seam in the Orchard bed, at No. 1 

Tunnel of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in 
the Nesquehoning district, has resulted in increased 
tonnage, a higher percentage of prepared sizes and a 
lower cost per ton. 

This bed has a thickness of about 15 ft. on the level of 
the gangway. This is sufficiently thick to permit the 
driving of the roadway the full width in the coal. 
Above the gangway, the bed becomes thinner and near 
the surface is about 8 ft. thick. The coal is of good, 


hard quality and carries a fairly good roof. The pitch 


of the bed is between 65 and 70 deg. 

Usually the breast-and-pillar method has been used 
for the mining of the steeply pitching beds in this 
section. This method produced good results in the 
mining of the breast, but the pillar was recovered with 
difficulty, part of the coal in general being lost and 
the work being unduly expensive. To recover these 
pillars after the breasts were driven, three methods 
were commonly employed; they were known as the pil- 
lar-breast method, the pillar-skipping method, and the 
pillar-chute method. 

The first of the three consisted in putting a battery 
in one corner of the pillar (Fig. 1), coupling the man- 
ways A and B of the two adjacent breasts with airways 
at distances between centers two or three times as 
great as the width of the pillar being cut and working 
the pillar as a breast. This method was used by the 
more skilled miners of the earlier days but has prac- 
tically been abandoned. 

A slight variation of this method is still used to 
some extent. In this case, the pillar is left wider than 
is usual and of sufficient width for the full-width breast 
to be driven in it. A small pillar is left on each side 
of the pillar breast between it and the regular breasts. 
With the completion of the “pillar breast,” the ribs 
are drilled full of holes, the holes are loaded and the 
shots fired. 


MIDDLE BREAST DRAWN EMPTY 


In the pillar-skipping method (Fig. 2), the middle 
breast of three is not driven through and is drawn 
empty, the outside and inside breasts being kept full. 
At the corners of the two pillars standing, batteries 
are put in and a skip of the two pillars started; the 
coal in the two pillars is blasted over into the empty 
breast. A small pillar is kept along the manways of 
the two skips between the skip manways and the man- 
ways of the two full breasts. When the skips are com- 
pleted, these two small pillars are drilled with holes, 
which are loaded and fired as in the previous case. 

The pillar-chute method (Fig. 3) is that most com- 


_ monly employed. A chute is driven up the center of 


_Notr—Article presented at the winter meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York City 
and entitled “Mining Steeply Pitching Anthracite’ Seam.” 


the pillar for its entire length. The pillar is then 
drawn downward by means of this chute. Two miners 
cut this pillar, starting at its top and retreating as the 
pillar is cut. The chute is used for traveling by the 
men as well as for running down the coal. This method 
is expensive, as the labor cost of driving the chute 
plus the price paid for the cutting of the pillar is 
approximately double that paid for the driving of a 
breast of the same width as the pillar. 

In addition, the expense of maintaining this chute is 
great, because on this heavy pitch the chute is broken 
considerably by the coal running down it. Another 
objection to this method—and to an anthracite operator 
it is an important one for it is often the deciding - 
factor between profit and loss—is the great breakage 
incurred in running the coal down a chute on this heavy 
pitch. 

These three methods have been briefly outlined prin- 
cipally to give the reasons for adopting the method 
now to be described. In this method (Fig. 4) chutes 
are opened on the gangway on about 130-ft. centers. 
Each chute, when opened off the gangway, is connected 
first with the preceding one by a slant chute, which 
serves to establish ventilation. When this is accom- 
plished, the main chute is driven across the pitch on 
an angle of 35 to 45 deg. and, while being driven, is 
ventilated by means of a small electric fan and air 
pipe through which air is conducted to the working 
face of the chute. 

This chute is driven through to the surface by two 
gangs of miners working double shift. By driving this 
chute at an angle to the pitch, the vertical lift is cut 
about in half, which aids materially in working the 
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Fig. 1—Pillar-Breast Method of Mining 


After the breasts are completed they are allowed to stand full. 
Then a breast is driven up the full width of the pillar with a 
battery in one corner. When driving up the original breasts air 
gangways are driven between the manways at distances between 
centers equal to three times the widths of the pillars being cut. 
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Fig. 2—Pillar-Skipping Plan of Mining 


The middle breast is not driven the full distance and all the 
loose coal is drawn out of it. A battery is put in the corner of 
each pillar and a wide skip is carried up alongside the manways 
of the empty breast. These two skip breasts are kept empty like 
the middle breast, but, aiding in the support of the three, are two 
full breasts on either side. 


beds. These slant chutes are about 300 ft. in length, 
and because they are driven at an angle to the pitch 
instead of directly up it, as in the pillar-chute method, 
they are maintained at comparatively little cost. 

The first work done off this slant chute is to open 
a breast, the upper manway of which will be about 
25 to 30 ft. from the surface. The manway of the 
chute under the breast is coupled and kept open to 
continue as an outlet for ventilation and to serve later 
as a means of running the coal in the stump between 
the manway of the upper breast and the surface when 
this stump is cut in the robbing of the chute. The 
length of this breast will be about 50 ft. 


DRIVING FIRST AUXILIARY CHUTE 


While the breast is being driven, the first auxiliary 
chute is driven at a point about 20 ft. below the 
manway of the lower breast and at about the same 
angle up the pitch but in the opposite direction from 
that of the main slant chute. This is extended about 
25 ft. so that a pillar of from 25 to 30 ft. is obtained 
between the breast and the top of this auxiliary chute. 
In this chute, a check battery is erected and a crosscut 
driven from it to the manway of the lower breast which 


Breast 
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Fig. 3—Chutes Split Pillars in Second Mining 


A chute is drawn up the center of the pillar, and side chutes 
are driven off every 20 to 30 ft. The pillar is cut, and the coal 
is run down the pillar chute. 
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establishes ventilation for the driving of No. 1 skip. 
When the breast is completed, skip No. 1 is started 
from the top of No. 1 auxiliary chute and cut over to 
the breast. This manway and skip are continued 
through to the surface. 

While No. 1 skip is being driven, No. 2 auxiliary 
chute is also being driven and a battery put in this 
chute. A crosscut is driven from the battery to the 
manway of No. 1 skip. If No. 1 skip is not completed 
when No. 2 auxiliary chute is ready for No. 2 skip to 
be started from its top, No. 3 auxiliary chute is started 
below No. 2 auxiliary chute and made ready in a man- 
ner similar to Nos. 1 and 2. With the completion of 
No. 1 skip, No. 2 skip is started and carried through to 
the surface. In this manner, opening work for suc- 
cessive skips is always prepared in advance. Each skip 
increases in length and will reach a maximum at about 
the fourth skip, which runs into the main chute pre- 
viously driven. 

After several skips have been driven, the next main 
chute inside is probably driven and an air chute driven 
from it to the main slant chute being robbed. When 
the skips have passed the point where this connection 
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Fig. 4—Method of Mining Orchard Bed 


In this method the larger chutes are driven at an inclination 
to the pitch which gives them an angle of 35 deg. to the hori- 


zontal. Auxiliary chutes of each skip are at a similar angle, but 


the skips themselves are run straight up the pitch. Because the 
skips are maintained full, degradation is kept to a minimum and 
three-fourths of the coal is of the size desired. 


has been made, one of the two gangs of miners engaged 
in the cutting back of this chute cuts the stump at the 
top of the chute between the breast and the surface. 
The coal from the stump is run down the manway 
of the main chute, which was coupled together under 
the breast. After this stump is cut and the coal run 
out of it, the stumps remaining between the main slant 
chute and the work done above it are in turn cut and 
loaded. The stumping is continued down to the con- 
necting air chute driven from the next inside main 
chute. When the coal is thus drawn mining can be 
commenced in the next main slant chute inby. From 
this connecting air chute to the loading chute, a distance 


of about 80 ft., the stumps are left standing to provide 


for the ventilation of the inside chute and to act as a 
protection to the gangway. ‘ 

From seven to eight skips are taken on each main 
chute and usually two skips and a stump are -taken 
on the air-connection chute between the main slants. 


Four or five skips can be left full of coal to serve as | 


a reserve from which to draw while the men are driving 
another chute inside and getting ready to cut in; the 
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driving and robbing of a chute usually requires from 
11 to 12 months. 

This method allows a complete extraction of the ver- 
tical pillar between these main slant chutes without 
any of the objectionable features of the pillar-breast 
method, the pillar-skip method, or the more expensive 
pillar-chute method. Four or five of these chutes are 
kept in continual operation, which furnishes work for 
four times this number of miners and permits concen- 
tration of working places. 

Since the adoption of this method, the output has 
been increased from 40 to 90 cars per day, and the 
cost per car has been cut approximately in half. A test 
of the coal in cars loaded by this method of mining 
showed a percentage of prepared sizes of 75.6 per cent, 
whereas when the coal was tested from cars loaded by 
the pillar-chute method only 51.3 per cent of prepared 
sizes were obtained. The extraction by this method is 


Oil-Coal Combination Effects Little 
Economy in Cement Industry 


The possibility of replacing high-grade coal by a 
combination of low-grade coal and fuel oil was investi- 
gated recently in a series of tests carried on in the 
interest of the portland cement manufacturers, who 
use enough coal in making cement to give the industry 
fourth rank among manufacturing consumers of coal. 
The tests were conducted by the Conservation Bureau 
of the Portland Cement Association and showed that 
in most cases there is no financial economy in mixing 
oil with low-grade coal to replace high-grade coal. 

In cement making, rock products are burned in a 
long cylindrical kiln, which revolves slowly while pow- 
dered coal or other fuel blown in at one end burns as 
a flaming torch inside the kiln, generating temperatures 
as high as 3,000 deg. F. To get such heat a high grade 
of coal is needed, and the cement makers use enormous 
quantities yearly. 

The tests were made to determine the possibility of 


using poorer coal, thus reducing costs, especially for 


manufacturers who must get good coal from a distance 


7 


while poorer coal is obtainable nearby. In the tests, 
varying percentages of fuel oil were used with the 
poorer coal to bolster up its lower flame temperature, 
and thus get the same efficiency as from the higher 
grade coal, at a lower cost. 
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68 per cent with 32 per cent remaining in the pillars 
and stumps. 

The air current in this section is derived entirely 
from natural ventilation. To arrange this has been a 
simple problem, as the bed is practically free from gas 
and as each chute is driven through to the surface; 
consequently, the air either goes up or down the chute, 
depending on the outside temperature. 

To ventilate a working of this type when the lift is 
not being worked through to the surface or to an open 
gangway above and where the ventilation is furnished 
by a main ventilating air fan, it would probably be 
necessary to change this method somewhat. Under 
these conditions, more connecting air chutes would prob- 
ably have to be driven between the main slant chutes. 
These could be arranged, however, in such a manner 
as to serve as auxiliary chutes for use in driving the 
skips. 


The coal ordinarily used by cement manufacturers 
is a gas slack containing an average of 55 per cent 
fixed carbon and 38 per cent volatile matter. The lower 
grades of coal embraced by the tests averaged about 46 
per cent fixed carbon and 31 per cent volatile matter, 
showing a high content of ash and moisture. 

Eight tests were made, blowing varying quantities of 
oil into the kiln under air pressure through a separate 
nozzle from that used for the coal. 

The tests showed that just as good results could be 
obtained with the mixture of oil and coal, but the lower 
cost of the poorer coal was practically offset by the cost 
of the oil. The heating efficiency of the mixture was 
no greater than that of the high-grade coal used alone. 
Hence there is no appreciable advantage in using the 
combination of coal and oil under ordinary circum- 
stances. However, it may be used to advantage where 
poor coal is more readily available or considerably 
cheaper. 

In 1924, estimates show that the cement manufac- 
turers used 7,500,000 tons of high-grade coal in pul- 
verized form for burning in the kilns in which the raw 
materials are chemically transformed into cement 
clinker. In addition, about 3,500,000 tons were needed 
for other purposes, chiefly for generating power to 
run cement plant machinery, making a total of 11,000,- 
000 tons. The cement industry is by far the largest 
consumer of powdered coal in the country. 





Ashtabula Harbor Is a Busy Strip of Water During “the Lake Season” 


Here the New York Central dumps a large share of the coal 
it hauls from producing fields to lewer Lake ports for trans- 


( Shipment by water 800 miles to docks on the upper Lakes. The 


docks at the ports along the American side of Lake Erie work 
24 hours a day during the eight months constituting the average 
Lake season, loading approximately 25,000.000 tons of coal. 
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Studies of Froth Flotation and Rheolaveur Coal 


Cleaning Systems in Great Britain 


Larger Impurities Removed by Hand Picking — Both 
Froth and Rheolaveur Give Excellent Separation— 
Drum Filters Used for Dewatering Cleaned Product 


By C. H. S. Tupholme 


London, England 


of the results obtained at various British col- 

lieries using both the froth process and the 
Rheolaveur in their treatment of fine coal. Both of 
these methods of coal improvement are favorably 
regarded by coal-mining engineers. 

Before going into details as to the results obtained, 
a few general observations on coal cleaning in British 
collieries might well be made. Table I sets forth the 
gravity-separtion analysis of a raw coal from a bed in 
the north of England. This sample was ground to 
all pass through a 10-mesh, and all pass over a 20-mesh 
screen. 

Impurities are usually present in British coals in 
such quantity as to make their removal essential, the 
larger pieces being picked out by hand before the coal 
is sent to the washer. Such impurities may either form 
a part of the coal itself, may occur in the coal bed in 
veins, or they may be entirely separate from the coal. 
Thus, in the north, a carbonaceous shale, occurs in 
bands from 4 to 6 in. in thickness. This material 
possesses a fairly high calorific value. 


| Dra: THE RECENT past I have made a study 


CONDITIONS AT MINES DIFFER 


The fineness to which the mined coal is broken before 
being cleaned depends, of course, on the quantity of 
impurity present, the greater the impurity the smaller 
is the coal broken. It may safely be said that no two 
coals are alike and that the degree to which reduction 
of the run-of-mine should be carried is determined by 
the conditions found in each colliery, sometimes in each 
mine. As a general rule if the raw coal is smaller than 
2-in. pieces, hydraulic classification is adopted. The 
separating principle here employed is the rate at which 
the various particles will fall in a liquid mixture. 

In one case the colliery is seeking to produce a clean 








Table I—Gravity Separation of Raw Coal 


(Pass 10-mesh screen, rest on 20-mesh) 


Floating in Sinking in 
Liquid of Liquid of Weight, Ash, Sulphur, 
Sp. Gr. Sp. Gr. | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
125 fe Dine [215 1.02 
1.30 ibs 748) 54.0 1.9] 1.09 
1235 1.30 10.7 6.14 ecill 
1.40 1535 5.0 9.83 1.85 
1.45 1.40 2.5 14.12 1.93 
1.50 1.45 1.4 19.08 1.99 
eo 1.50 0.9 24.79 2305 
1.60 1305. 0.6 28.84 250) 
1.80 1.60 1.4 40.23 2.60 
2.40 1.80 4.7 64.71 2.86 
2.90 2.40 9.8 78.28 2.02 
ei 2.90 3.8 71552 20.55 


Table II—Dry-Screening Size of Coal Treated 


Per Cent Total 
Passes Through Material by Weight 


10 mesh 13.1 


Passes Over 
20 mesh 


60 mesh 20 mesh 40.9 
100 mesh 60 mesh 14.3 
200 mesh 100 mesh 16.2 
Sti ate te 200 mesh 1525 


coal for the manufacture of blast-furnace coke. The 
raw material available averages 12-in. lumps. This is. 
crushed, the product being divided into two parts—from 
4-in. to ts-in., and that below 34-in. This material is 
treated in a froth flotation washery, the main principles 
of which have been given in a previous issue of Coal 
Age. It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat them here. 

The unit installed at this colliery is constructed 
chiefly of wood, though it is permissible to employ other 
materials, such as sheet iron or even concrete. The 
machine is a combination of a number of sets, or units, 
each consisting of an agitation cell and a frothing box. 
These are placed side by side in a row, so that all the 
sets have a common wall and the vertical agitators are 
aligned. Agitation box No. 1 is connected by a slot to 
froth box No. 1. This in trun is connected by a pipe 
to agitation cell No. 2, this pipe joining the bottom of 
the froth box with the bottom of the agitation cell at 
its center. The pulped coal passes from mixing cell 
to frothing box, and from thence to the next mixing 
cell, and so on until all the coal has been removed from 
the froth. The number of these sets depends upon the 
character of the coal and the degree to which it is 
desired to carry the cleaning; on an average four or 
five sets are common in Britain. 

In the particular installation studied, two mixing 
boxes are installed as well as eight agitation cells and 
a like number of froth boxes. The unit is constructed — 
of wood, the agitation cells being equipped with renew- 
able linings that can be replaced when worn by the 
action of the pump. The size of the machine is 37x15x 
10 ft. Refined cresylic acid is used for aerating, and 
petroleum gas oil is employed for drying the froth. 


COAL CRUSHED TO } IN. 


At first the coal was crushed to ,ro-in., but the cost 
was so excessive that later the particles were reduced 
only to 4-in. For treating the discarded material from 
the flotation unit a concentrating table was at first 
used. This was equipped with corrugated rubber sur- 
face and wooden riffles, but this device proved ineffec- 








Table I1I—Character and Quantity of Raw and Treated Coal 


——Floating in——. ——Sinking in—— 
Liquid of 1.6 Sp.Gr. Liquid of 1.6 Sp.Gr. 

Ash Weight Ash Weight Ash 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


(a) ‘Raw. coal sq anes 21.58 75.4 4.77 24.6 73.10 
(b) SW ilter Caley saan eee 5.30 97.0 3.90 3.0 50.70 
(c) Coking coal from concen- 

‘trator tablenen oy aes 5.00 100.0 5.00 cies 
(d) Firing coal (middlings) 

from concentrator table 14.66 90.5 10.72 9.5 51.52 
(e) Discard from 20-mesh 

BOLEEN 5 Seine 75. 80 sage *) eee 100.0 75.80 
(f) Discard from table....... 72.78 3 22.64 96.5 74.61 


Summary 
Products per 100 tons of dry raw coal 


0.4 tons of coking coal (b+c) @ 5.25 per cent ash 
7.0 tons of firing coal 14.66 per cent ash 
2.6 tons of discards (e+f) @75.50 per cent ash 


7 
2 
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Table IV—Samples from Froth Boxes Taken Simultaneously 
Ash 
Through 
SN al —-~ 10and — Separation in Liquid of 1.6 Sp. Gr.— 

Box -—— Average —~ (+) = Over eres Through Screen Over 20 — Floats Sinks) ————_~ 
No. Ash SalpBar +1/10In. + 10 +2 + 60 + 100 — 100 Mesh Weight Ash Sulphur Weight Ash Sulphur 
1 3.02 127. gee Enda a. 33.7 18.7 44.6 1.90 98.6 74a fe 1.05 1.4 LY fae4 9.27 
2 3.16 1232 ees Soar 3.9) 37.6 17.0 41.5 2.06 98.5 2.38 1.20 ae: 54.5 11.30 
3 3.26 1.30 Zaz 48.0 13.9 25.9 2.26 98.2 722i) 1.11 1.8 54.3 11.67 
4 BEY £1 1.37 th fiers 20.7 46.0 10.6 22.0 2525 97.9 2.64 1.15 2.1 Dot 11.40 
5 4.73 1.59 Waa Sh 42.4 She) uj? 13.8 2.92 97.0 sa19) [225 3.0 54.7 12322 
6 6.02 1.78 1.4 125 News 27.0 Bal 953. 3.21 95.4 3252 ast | 4.6 57.8 11.54 
7 215 Zale av V1e9 55.4 20.9 53477 6.9 3.66 94.4 4.00 I} PAz 5.6 60.2 16.75 

10 mesh = 0.0754 in.; 20 mesh = 0.0332 in.; 60 mesh = 0.0114 in.; 100 mesh = 0.0065 in.; 200 mesh = 0.0023 in 





Table V—Cost of Treating Coal, per Ton 


Pence Cents 
Labor—Three men and one boy, with a sup-foreman who works in 
conjunction with thelaboratory................0.0+005 25 59m 2s 
Reagents —0.77 lb. cresylic acid 1.77d. 
Bessel reas OU OF 230s iiss cece sidodis 1s biim t eaye eae 2.00 4.05 
menairs, renewals and supplies...............0. 006s eet e eens Ona 1.43 
5.29 10.71 
Hp.-Hr 
Power—Froth flotation unit for 25 toms per hr...................+05: 45 
Dryine wis tons of washed coal per hr... 05... ee ees ree os 45 
Screens, concentrating tanles, etc., 10 tons per hr............- 4 
; 94 


(A royalty is payable on the tonnage treated, and the water required for operat- 
ing the whole plant amounts to about 200 zal. per min.) 








tive and has been replaced by a vibrating screen. This 
machine handles on an average about 20 tons per hour 
containing up to 5 per cent of moisture. At first some 
difficulty was experienced from breakage of the screen 
wires, but since the }-in. crushing has been substituted 
for the zo-in., this difficulty has disappeared. In fact 
this machine will handle coal containing as much as 10 
per cent of moisture with comparative ease. 

The average dry-screening size of the coal in the 
froth is as shown in Table II. 

For dewatering the product, a centrifugal drier 
proved almost useless, and the standard equipment now 
employed for this purpose is a drum filter using a 
36-mesh cloth. About 30 tons of froth consisting as 
nearly as possible of equal parts of coal and moisture, 
are dried per hour. The moisture content of the prod- 
uct leaving the drier rarely. exceeds about 16 per cent. 

‘In this installation the feed to the mixing box of 
the froth flotation unit is 25 tons per hour. The coal is 
brought from the crushing plant to a storage bunker by 
a mechanical conveyor and is fed evenly to the box by a 
revolving table, the feed being continuous and regulated 
by the valve on the bunker and the automatic cut-off 
on the table. The input of water, amounting to about 
34-tons per ton of coal treated, is controlled by a V- 
notch. The reagents are introduced when and where 
they are required. The froth is removed automatically 

_by scrapers and fed by gravity to the drum filter. 

The oversize material, or that over 20-mesh, is treated 
on a concentrating table, after which it is bunkered with 
the froth-washed coal. 

The washed coal produces a blast-furnace coke of high 
quality, the fixed carbon on a dry basis exceeding 90 per 
cent while the ash content rarely is more than 7 per 
cent. The coke is hard and the breeze content low, the 
quantity below 1-in. in size running about 2 per cent 
of the whole. It might be mentioned here that the 
frothed coal is coked in Koppers ovens at 1,050 deg. C. 
(1,868 deg. F.), about 34 hr. being necessary to car- 
bonize coal with an 18-per cent moisture content. The 
benzol yield is not high, but the quantities of tar. and 
ammonium sulphate obtained are satisfactory. 

The entire cleaning process at this colliery is con- 

trolled by the laboratory, and samples are taken of all 
the products every half hour. The results obtained in 


Table VI—Results Obtained from Froth Flotation Plant at 
a British Colliery 
—Before Froth Flotation— —After Froth Flotation— 


Ash Volatile Sulphur Ash Volatile Sulphur Recovery 
per per per per per per per 
Coal cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Slack 1 19. 36 27.80 2.47 5752 32.44 2e36 76.2 
2 8.08 31.74 AAafe 5) 3.80 32.26 2.05 89.2 
3 9.72 30.66 Pie \ (6! 6.36 31.42 fe 85.2 
4 3.04 33.50 a AWS 2.64 34.04 1.98 95.3 
5 20.44 26.04 2.97 4.24 34.28 Zouk sete 
6 20,502 ene 2.81 4:40 7 eco 1.93 70.0 
7 21.24 25.40 pcs 7.58 28.96 1.93 60.4 
Coal 1 7.64 30.86 2.69 3.70 32.16 2.34 89.5 
2 8.20 30.36 3.02 4.14 31.60 2.20 91.7 
3 3550 27.96 0.78 2.18 28.16 O73) 92.6 
4 7.78 28.78 2.48 2.64 31.74 leoo 85.5 
5 5.26 32.08 2.64 2.40 34.12 2.05 93.2 
6 8.68 30.50 3.24 3.26 32.18 2.14 84.3 
Slurry |! 21.12 27.24 2.84 6.96 30.08 2.44 67.0 
2 25724) Pe, Sty 1:08. Sas A Agate! 70.8 
3 Te Ane Orig oe se eo 9:96 Saree PAIR) oe 
4 Os 06t0 i er 2.29 5: 40D one 2.14 72.4 














an average month from this washery are as shown in 
Table III. 

Analyses of the products from each froth box are 
given in Table IV, the samples being taken simul- 
taneously. 

The operating costs per ton of coal treated by this 
flotation machinery are given in Table V. 

At another colliery using the froth-flotation method 
the results are as given in Table VI, which is far more 
illuminating than any amount of descriptive matter. 
All the samples with the exception of slack No. 7 were 
ground to pass a 10-mesh screen. This sample con- 
tained 68 per cent below and 32 per cent above, a 16- 
mesh sieve. Slack No. 4 was first separated in chloro- 
form, having a specific gravity of 1.48. The average 
moisture content of the washed coal is 55.9 per cent. 
Table VII, shows the sulphur content of two samples 











Table VII—Sulphur Content Before and After Washing 


After Washing — 
Sulphur in the form of: 











Before Washing 
Sulphur in the form of: 


Sample Sulphides Sulphates Organic Sulphides Sulphates Organic 
Slack No. 2. 1.225 0.046 1.079 1.140 0.036 0.875 
Slack No, 4. 0.800 0.044 1.326 0.800 0.042 1. 136 


Sizing tests of the mixed slack sent to ie washer gave the following results: 
Above 7 in., 15. 6 per cent; below 3 in. and above j in., 28.6 per cent; below 


+ in. and above j in., 16.9 per cent; below } in. 38.9 per cent. 


Table VIII—Test on Fine Washed Coal 


Size of Coal Per Cent Analysis Per Cent 
is in. and finer. . Pena a te Ped Ash'(dry) basis)ieaasits «rite 6.88 
vs to } in.. we: 55 Molatile matter. tcc sh eee 32.36 

$ to} in.. ies Float in chloroform.......... 95.08 
BELO ua talkies ot tess eerie oer ae, Anon 0-3 Sink in chloroformis........0. 4.92 
DOME aN 4 cathc iste ic Giaveraaseeis Nil Ash in flostingsy. 0... aan oe t.0S 
Ash in sinkings:. ac. cen eeies 2043200 

Table [X—Test on Fine Dirt 
Size Per Cent Analysis Per Cent 

ze in, and finer 58 TARDE (CVs OASIS erect ecnrccaat: 22.96 
Pan OURTIO was. ae Midlevinre cha ie 36.75 Float in chloroform.......... 61.74 
AOL OS Toh slatsier aeteiter eres iats ois 4.75 Sink in chloroform........... 38.26 
LG pe. a 0 ey CHRO REF ee Cc ORS Ash in floatings,.<........,.. 5.56 
ADO VOTE Miers sehe verte nce materiel Nil. Ashwin sinking sssciycri eerie 44.66 


Table X—Test of Mixture from Resizing Screen and 
Fine Rewash to Fines Plant 


Size Per Cent Analysis Per Cent 
cy RUNS EpeCOBSCLAY dS Ot) 4 com eich 6 6 le 55 Ashi (dry: Dasis)icnn 5 sie oe 17.68 
PERO NE LD) teraratcispveie) poetsias cs dene. ahs 40 Float in chloroform......... 87.38 
RRGORT LTVie Wel eices eral shee Ae. Dealers 4 Sink in chloroform.......... 28.62 
7 Tue iy UU a RS ie re eatin ce ct 1 Ash in floatimgsiy. nce sau eae 3.66 
PONG AN ie cic sar neys siete & sic nil. TAS ius cowshun ad sy a element Augie cre 49.66 


(Quality somewhat variable depending on amount and composition of rewash.) 
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Table XI—Test of Mixed Slacks to Washer 
Ashin Ashin 
Floating Sinking Floatings Sinkings 
Size Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
ve 1M. ANG NNEC. oy ces se aes 23.5 55.108 44.82 3.58 SHES 
we tO? INFN Siow mare ee 18.4 61.96 38.04 3.42 67.8 
+ told ne ae ee 15 80.53 19.47 Sy 63.7 
2 tOC# UN ees nen Pieter ek 24.5 rpg ts heh 4.14 69.71 
Above)s in Gian eanke ue 18.8 88.91 11.09 5.62 81.28 
Clean Coal Floating in Chloroform Analysis Unwashed Slack 
Per Cent Per Cent 
ys in. and finer... 23.3 X .5518 = 12.86 Moisture seecsaele ait sleet 4.37 
vs to Fim........ 18.4 .6169 = 11.40 Ash (dry basis).......-. 19.6 
+ to Fin...i.52.. 15. X .8063:=" 12508 Volatile matter......... 26.68 
MRO gp teen ee OL aoa iy RYE Iba Wai Sulphur:cc.cesct co crestor 2.688 
Above } in...... . 18.8 .8891 = 16.72 
Total cecicarachetrentine sieteay etsta eC 70.76 
Average sinking content.......... 29.24 
Table XII—Test of Large Washing Coal 
Size Per Cent Analysis Per Cent 
oy in. ANd. Aner vee eee oe Sls 1.2 Ashi(dry basis)... nb eens 5.64 
Pe tO FN chiis cs he nyeaneame ner 3.4 Volatile matter ...= sci 33.64 
Hb FN ss coc oe tesa eens 6.4 Sulphuriscs creat seule 19.88 
+ tO Ra ee eel ere eee 41.8 Float in chloroform.......... 95.46 
Above:+ ane. peur eerie 47.2 Sink in chloroform........... 4.54 
Ash in floatings sc... seiner 3.9 
Ash"in sinkings:.. Js sas) sleet 51.96 
Table XIII—Test of Large Dirt 
Size Per Cent Analysis Per Cent 
is IN, ANG finer see het ge anes 7.6 Ash'(dry Dasis):. ics eecles sole 68.2 
fs TOME ATLL AY ao pete ae tere 26.8 Float in enloroform.......... 3.28 
+ to} 20y. cos eee ee 13.4 Sink in chloroform........... 96.72 
+ tO SINS oe Cee eee 34 Ash in floatings: 2.00.7 ose eee 8.48 
ADove’s ins, Se veneeey ante 18.2 Ash in sinkings;\2.)en mere 73.02 











of this coal before and after washing by froth flotation. 

One-thousand and forty-four tons of mixed slack gave 
38 tons of slurry (sludge) with a moisture content of 
33 per cent, or about 26.4 tons of dry coal. Samples 
of this material cleaned by the froth flotation process 
indicated a yield of 17 tons of dry coal, containing 
7 per cent of ash. On carbonization in a coke oven an 
excellent coke was yielded. 

At another colliery, after extensive investigation, it 
was decided to instal the Rheolaveur system of coal 
cleaning. The results obtained from this device are 
here summarized in Tables VIII to XIII inclusive. 

It has been found that the Rheolaveur method of coal 
cleaning, as employed at this colliery, has entirely over- 
come the difficulty formerly experienced from slurry. 
All of the slurry now recovered is sent to the washed- 
coal bin. 


Zine Roofs Are Long-Lived 


For over a 100 years sheet zinc has been used for 
roofing in increasing quantities in Europe on account 
of its long life and relative cheapness. Until recently, 
it has not been manufactured in sufficient quantity 
in this country to be available for roofing purposes, 
but now that it is available, its use is rapidly increas- 
ing. The outstanding characteristics which make sheet 
zinc desirable as a roofing material are; first, that it 
does not rust and therefore needs no protective coat- 
ing; and second, that, considered from the standpoint 
of service, it is the most economical roofing on the 
market today. 

On exposure to the air, zinc becomes covered with a 
hard, adherent coating of a basic carbonate which 
completely protects the metal underneath. Ordinary 
usage and exposure do not injure this coating. There 
are many zinc roofs in Europe that have been exposed 
for over 100 years and are still in good condition. 
There is a house at Jamesport, Long Island, which was 
built about 1865 and covered with a zine roof. During 
the fifty years in which this roof has been exposed 
to the salt air and sand laden winds of Long Island, 
there has not been one cent spent for repairs. 

A zinc roof will give excellent protection against fire 
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and if the roof is properly grounded, against lightning. 
If, for any reason, the building should be torn down, 
the metal may be sold for about 40 per cent of its 
current metal value. Corrugated zinc sheets are simi- 
lar in appearance to the familiar galvanized corrugated 
steel sheets, and may be applied over steel or wood 
purlins or over a full boarded surface, in which case a 
light gage may be used. 

Charles E. Van Barneveld, of the Bureau of Mines, 
makes the following statement in a recent government 
report on “Zinc Used for Roofing”: ‘For surfaces for 
which corrugated zinc sheets are adapted, there is no 
satisfactory substitute. Zinc sheets are an investment. 
For use over a 15-year period they will show an actual 
saving over any competitive material.” 


This Is an Old Method of Dumping 
That’s Hard to Improve Upon 


The advent of electric drive has been the cause of 
such rapid changes in mine equipment that the expres- 
sion, “an old method,” conveys to many the idea that 
the way being described is no longer good practice. 
But some old methods continue to be the best from the 
standpoints of simplicity, reliability and economy. An 





Extra Wheels on Rear Axle Engage Dump Rails 
The skip has no front end-gate, and dumps its load of refuse 


when it is tipped forward. The drawbar, which in this case is 4 
bail, is necessarily fasted near the rear end of the skip. The hoist 
is located high enough above the dump so that no rope sheaves 
are required. 


example is a double-wheel method of dumping a skip at 
the top of an incline. 

The accompanying photograph of this method was 
taken recently at the top of the slate disposal incline 
of the Elkhorn Coal Corporation at Wayland, Ky. The 
incline is sufficiently steep so that no end gate is 
required in the upper end of the skip, this construction 
making it possible to effect the dumping by tipping the 
skip forward to an angle of about 45 deg. 

The tipping is accomplished by the outside pair of 
rear wheels engaging and running up a short track 
which is inclined at an angle of 60 deg. with the 
horizontal. The gage of this track is 14 in. wider than 
that on which the front wheels remain. The bail or 
drawbar is attached well toward the rear of the skip 
so as to allow the front end to stay on the lower track 
as the hoist pulls the rear end up the dumping rails. 
This is the sort of an arrangement which “can’t help 
but work.” The one pictured has been in use for 11 
years, and during that time has given no trouble. 
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Commerce Commission Has 3-Day Hearing 
Of Oral Arguments on Lake Coal Rates 


Oral arguments for and against the 
examiners’ report in the Lake cargo 
coal rate case and in connection with 
the opposition’s petition to reopen the 
case for new testimony were presented 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission April 27, 28 and 29. There is 
no indication when the commission will 
announce its decision in any of the 
issues involved. 

The case involves the whole structure 
of railroad freight rates on bituminous 
coal destined for Lake Erie ports. Com- 
plaint was filed two years ago by Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio operators, asking 
that the differential between points in 
these districts and points in Virginia, 

West Virginia and eastern Kentucky be 
widened, on the ground that their geo- 
graphical location justified a greater 
differential in rates. The maximum 
differential now is 25c. The petitioners 
in this case contended that horizontal 
increases in freight rates since the dif- 
ferentials were established had served 
to destroy the* balance of the differen- 
tials, which were not changed when the 
rates were raised, and thus adversely 
affected short-haul rates. 

There were two possible avenues of 
widening the differentials: by reducing 
the rates from Ohio and Pennsylvania 
shipping points or by increasing the 
rates from Virginia, West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky points. The examiners 
recommended to the commission both 
methods, with a result which would 

create a maximum differential of 88c., 
instead of the present maximum of 25c. 

At the hearing of oral arguments, 

| beginning April 27, representatives of 
| Ohio and Pennsylvania operators urged 
adoption of the examiners’ report and 
recommendations. Representatives of 
‘twelve associations of producers in 
' Virginia, West Virginia and eastern 
| Kentucky argued in opposition, while 
consuming interests of Michigan, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota also were 
represented in opposition. 

Attorneys for the coal operators in 

} Opposition argued, among other points, 

| that to materially increase the differ- 
entials would destroy their business. 
| Not only would mines in the Southern 

‘territory be forced to close, they argued, 

jbut whole communities would be de- 

)Stroyed and great hardship would result 

_ because there are no other industries in 

(those sections to which labor from the 

mines can turn, whereas in Pennsyl- 

‘vania and in Ohio there are diversified 

‘Industries and if the mines close labor 

can turn to other employment. 

_ The petition filed by the opposition 













asking that the case be reopened also 
was argued at considerable length, it 
being contended that the commission 
should have testimony regarding pres- 
ent conditions in the bituminous-coal 
industry and that the evidence now be- 
fore the commission in this case is 
based upon conditions which prevailed 
in 1923 and in prior years. The Hoch- 
Smith resolution, instructing the com- 
mission to make a study of the whole 
freight-rate structure, was brought 
forward, it being contended that this 
specifically requires the commission to 
observe present-day conditions. 

Attorneys for the opposing consum- 
ing interests declared that they do not 
wish to have their choice confined to 
one market and that this would be the 
result of widening the differentials. 
While they admitted that a reduction 
in rates from Ohio and Pennsylvania, as 
recommended, might be reflected in 
lower prices of coal to the consumer, 
they expressed the fear this result 
would be temporary and that eventually 
the consumers would be at the mercy 
of these two fields alone. 


Miners at Jermyn Colliery 
Vote to Take Wage Cut 


Employees of the Jermyn Colliery, an 
independent anthracite operation at 
Old Forge, Pa., voted April 30 to accept 
a 10 per cent wage reduction in order 
to make possible the resumption of op- 
erations at the mine. The colliery has 
been idle several months. About 800 
men are employed when operations are 
under way. 

When a check-up was made the next 
day it was definitely learned that when 
the vote was taken a majority of the 
mine workers were not present at the 
session. The president of the local 
also was absent. 

By the terms of the agreement voted 
upon the men were to return to work 
May 6. It is understood that the dis- 
trict union officials will send organizers 
to the next meeting of the local to block 
the move. The action of the mine 
workers in accepting the wage reduc- 
tion will be a strong factor in the argu- 
ment of the anthracite operators for a 
general wage reduction at the coming 
conferences between them and_ the 
union officials previous to the formula- 
tion of a new contract to take the place 
of the present agreement which ex- 
pires on Aug. 31, 1925. 

A statement by Enoch Williams, 
secretary-treasurer of the _ district 
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Union Executive Board 
Meeting May 12 


An official call for a meeting 
of the international executive 
committee of the United Mine 
Workers, to be held May 12 at 
the international headquarters, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been sent 
out by Ellis Searles, editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal, for John L. Lewis, interna- 
tional president. It is expected 
that the session will last more 
than a week and that matters 
pending since the last committee 
meeting will be discussed. 














union, said the action of the men in 
accepting a wage cut was not author- 
ized by the district officials and was 
done without their knowledge. He 
stated that he did not believe the men 
would return to work under conditions 
otherwise than set forth in the present 
agreement between the operators and 
union. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Now Has 
Only Six Mines Open 


Five more of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. mines in the Pittsburgh district 
have been closed in the past week, 
leaving the company with only six of 
its union mines in operation. The 
latest mines to stop work are Cres- 
cent, at California; Eureka, at Smith- 
ton; Yough Slope, near West Newton; 
Arnold No. 2, at Fayette City, and 
Mansfield mine, at Carnegie. These 
five mines had 1,822 men on their 
payrolls when they were closed. 

In a letter to the employees, T. M. 
Dodson, vice-president in charge of 
operations, says that these mines are 
shut down because. they cannot be 
operated under the present union wage 
scale due to competition of lower cost 
coal from non-union fields, and that the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. is not willing to 
continue to operate at a loss. 

Mansfield mine is an important in- 
stitution in Carnegie. The closing of 
this mine, within the city limits of this 
thriving community, will cut off a pay- 
roll averaging $60,000 per month and 
throw 400 men out of work. The 
Mansfield mine has been noted for its 
steady operation, through dull times 
and good. Car shortage, strikes and 
holidays alone have caused loss of work 
at this mine for many years. Fifteen 
years ago, in 1910, the production was 
503,556 tons, and that figure was al- 
most equalled last year, when 452,206 
tons was mined. 
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Federal Trade Commission 
To Limit Publicity 


A pronounced change in its policy 
regarding publicity was announced 
April 30 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which announced that after 
issuance of a complaint no statement 
shall be made for publication until 
after final adjudication of the case. 

It also was decided that where a case 
is settled by stipulation before: a com- 
plaint is issued, no announcement for 
publication will be made. 

Where a complaint is issued and the 
reply of the respondent has been filed, 
or where the respondent fails to answer, 
the papers shall be open to public in- 
spection. 

Commissioner Huston Thompson op- 
posed the new rule. “I am against it,” 
he said, “because it will permit star- 
chamber proceedings to be carried on 
and because it will deprive a minority 
of the right to express its views pub- 
licly.” 

It has been a rule of the commission 
to issue a statement on the filing of 
a complaint, stating the charges laid 
against a respondent. This procedure, 
a majority of the commission held, 
“has resulted in many cases in great 
damage,” since the publicity given to 
dismissal of complaints charging unfair 
business practices does not always 
repair the injustice. 

Concerning the withholding of pub- 
licity regarding cases settled by stipu- 
lation, the majority declared it had not 
always been the custom to issue such 
statements and that it would consider 
the public interest to have been as well 
conserved by an agreement to “cease 
and desist” as by a formal order. The 
complainant has never been considered 
a party to the case, it was added. 


Dodson to Address Meeting 
Of U. S. Commerce Chamber 


The new headquarters building of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be formally dedi- 
cated at the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the chamber, in Washington, May 
20-22. International as well as domes- 
tic questions will be discussed, con- 
sideration being given to commercial 
treaties, including that with Turkey 
and suggested revision of others. The 
European situation and the future of 
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f This Mine Murat Be Quiet 


Most people who live in the an- 
thracite region do not mind a little 
thing like blasting under their 
houses within easy earshot. They 
pay no attention whatever to 
shocks that rattle the tea cups out 
of the china closets, and are only 
mildly disturbed when the earth 
opens and engulfs their back yards. 
But John Jordan is different. He 
wishes these mining operations un- 
der his house in Scranton would let 
him sleep at home in peace. So 
Judge E. C. Newcomb has issued a 
preliminary injunction restraining 
Robert Barron and the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., co-defendants in Jordan’s 
damage suit, from conducting 
“their mining operation so as to 
either violently shake the plaintiff’s 
dwelling by the use of explosives 
or cause to be emitted volumes of 
sulphurous and gaseous smoke.” 




























the Dawes plan also will be taken up. 
Other subjects that will come in for 
attention are competition in foreign 
trade, the American merchant marine 
and the relation of Congress to Ameri- 
can business. 

Discussion will take place largely in 
group sessions divided as_ follows: 
Natural resources production, trans- 
portation and communication, finance, 
insurance, manufacture, distribution, 
foreign trade and civic development. 
Among the questions proposed for 
consideration is one by the National 
Coal Association for a _ declaration 
opposing the establishment of any 
system of compulsory periodical re- 
ports to the government on ordinary 
business transactions, on the ground 
that according to the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution the private 
business affairs of citizens are not 
subject to governmental inquisition 
except for specific cause duly set forth. 

Truman M. Dodson, vice-president of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., has accepted 
an invitation to deliver an address on 
“The Coal Situation.” 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts on 
April 29 signed the bill extending the 
life of the Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life for another two years. 
Eugene C. Hultman is chairman. 


Modern Coal Mine Plant 
In Ohio 


Mine No. 2 of Sunday Creek 
Coal\Co., San Toy, Perry 


County, Ohio. The mine has a 
capacity of 1,400 tons per day 
with 
machinery. 


and is 
modern 


fully equipped 
electrical 
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Inspectors’ Institute Meets 


At Peoria, May 19-20 


The annual convention of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of America, to be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill., May 19 and 20, will afford coal 
mining men the opportunity to learn 
more about mine-inspection service and 
how to better protect the lives of their 
employees and mining properties. The 
program for the meeting, as announced 
by G. Bruce Butterfield, secretary, in- 
cludes papers and discussions on safety 
subjects by James Sherwood, state 
mine inspector, Kansas, and a former 
president of the institute; R. M. Lam- 
bie, chief mine inspector, West Vir- 
ginia; John E. Jones, safety engineer, 
Old Ben Coal Corp.; J. J. Rutledge, 
treasurer of the inspectors’ institute, 
and other officers of the institute, as 
well as several state mine inspectors. 

This meeting, according to the con- 
stitution of the institute, is open to 
“all men commissioned by the state, 
province or county to act as mine in- 
spectors, all persons commissioned by 
the federal government as Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, chiefs of divisions 
or sections of said bureau for the pur- 
pose of coal-mine investigation inspec- 
tion and all persons engaged in safety 
work in or around mines or engaged 
in teaching safety pertaining to mining. 
The annual dues of each member shall 
be $5, which will becomes due and must 
be paid to the sercetary of the insti- 
tute on or before the date of the annual 
meeting.” 

Following is the program: 


MoRNING SESSION, May 19 


1. Registration. 
2. Business Session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1. Balance of Business Session. 

a. Report of committee on standard- 
ization—Safety code for explo- 
sives. 

b. Discussion of report of 
congress. 

ec. Committee on standardization of 
mine ventilation. 

d. Selection of next convention city. 

2. Tamping with Rock Dust and Cushion- 
ing of Shots—J. J. Rutledge, treasurer of 
the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, 
and chief of the Department of Mines of 
Maryland. 

8. Experience with prosecutions for viola- 


mining 


tion of State Mining Laws—F. W. Cun- 
ningham, state mine inspector, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


MorRNING SESSION, May 20 


1. Examination of Auxiliary Equipment 
Such as Hoisting and Ventilating Appara- 
tuses by State Inspectors at the Time of the 
Regular Mine Inspection—Thomas English, 
state mine inspector, Illinois. 

2. Should All Coal Mines Be Examined 
by Certified Fire Boss Each Morning Be- 
fore Other Employees Enter?—E, J. Hoey, 
second vice-president, Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of America and state mine inspector, 
Tllinois, 

3. How Can Accidents from General 
Causes, Such as Falls, Haulage, etc., Be 
Reduced?—James Sherwood, former presi- 
dent of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
America and mine inspector, Kansas. 

4. Proposed New Safety Service in West 
Virginia—R. M. Lambie, chief mine inspec- 
tor, West Virginia. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1. Rock Dusting—John E. Jones, safety 
engineer, Old Ben Coal Corp., West Frank- 
forte 

2. Are Separate Traveling Ways a Safety 
Factor?—Frank Hillman, first vice-pres!- 
dent, Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America 
and safety inspector, Woodward Iron Co., 
Mulga, Ala. 

8. Derailment of Mine Cars and Their 
Prevention—H. H. Hasler, engineer of 
mines, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co, 

4, Should Issuing of Second Class Mine 
Foreman Certificates Be Discontinued?— 
F. Rosbottom, state mine inspector, Illinois. 
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Balance ae Power in Coal Triangle 
Swings to Consumer 


Dodges Responsibility of Helping Operator and Mine Worker in 
Crisis—Large Users Contribute to Aggravate Conditions— 
Fall of Union Would be Misfortune 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Consumers of coal lose sight of their 
interest in the production of the com- 
modity at such times as these. If they 
were to take as much interest now as 
they do when prices get above normal 
they probably would find some way to 
assist in relieving this crisis. 

There is a three-cornered relationship 
between the operator, the mine worker 
and the consumer not unlike the eternal 
triangle of the drama. As long as the 
power each is able to exert is fairly 
evenly balanced the economic machine 
runs smoothly. An ideal condition 
would be to have the three forces evenly 
balanced, so that no one would get a 
disproportionate advantage. 

Since the beginning of the troublous 
times, in 1916, this balance of power 
has been shifting from one group to 
the other. Before the war the con- 
sumer long had been the strong member 
of the trio. Late in 1916 the advantage 
suddenly shifted to the operator. He 
came in for a period of unexpected 
profits. Later the balance of power 
shifted again, conditions bringing the 
mine worker into a position to exert it. 
The time of that shift was in the sum- 
mer of 1920, when the daymen’s strike 
in the Central Competitive Field won 
an extra $1.50 from the operators—a 
concession that was regretted almost as 
soon as it was made. 

The center of power wavered in 1921, 
but was restored to labor by the strike 
of 1922. For a year or more all of the 
advantage has been with the consumer. 

When the balance of power lay with 
the operator or the mine worker the 
consumer was not slow to criticize. He 

_ demanded that the government take 
| steps in his behalf. He wanted the 
_ operator to forego the full exercise of 
- his economic advantage. It is just as 
equitable to propose now that the con- 
sumer forego the full exercise of his 
economic advantage, but were any pro- 
posal made that the government take 
action that would put coal prices at a 
level that would be fair to the producer 
a nationwide protest would result. 

Most consumers, particularly the 
large ones, are taking full advantage of 
the present situation and in many ways 
are contributing to make conditions 
worse. They lose sight of the fact that 
an equal and opposite reaction is sure 
‘to come. No one of the trio profits by 
these violent shifts. High prices and 
high wages proved in the end the un- 
doing of the operator and mine worker 
by bringing about overdevelopment. 
‘The present excessively low prices yet 
| will prove to have been bad for the con- 
sumer. 

Were the present trend to continue 
it ultimately would ruin the union oper- 
‘ators and destroy the United Mine 
Workers. This is not likely to happen, 
|but even if it did it would not be in 
the interest of the consumer. The 
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elimination of the United Mine Workers 
simply would invite the formation of a 
more radical union. Coal mining has 
been among the first industries to be 
organized in all countries. The con- 
sensus is that it cannot be permanently 
disorganized, certainly not until trade 
unions in all other industries have gone 
the way of nowdered wigs and top hats. 

Neither would it be in the interest of 
the consumer to ruin the union operator. 
When his ruin would have been accom- 
plished, prices of non-union coal would 
rise and, worse still, the reverberations 
of the accompanying bankruptcies 
would do violence to the whole fabric of 
business. Peace in the coal industry 
and the elimination of abrupt peaks and 
troughs from its price curve are 
matters in which the consumer is as 
deeply interested as are the mine oper- 
ator and the mine worker. 

Those entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the public’s welfare believe we 
are over a volcano. They are convinced 
the operators and the Mine Workers are 
cudgeling their brains in an effort to 
relieve the danger. It is difficult for 
them to co-operate at a time like this, 
but the consumer, representing a more 
numerous group and having the advan- 
tage of not being a party to the wage 
agreement, should be striving earnestly 
to find the way out. Federal officials 
would be much relieved if consumers 
could be aroused from their lethargy 
while there still is opportunity to do 
something constructive. They will 
wake up quickly enough if an explosion 
comes, but then it will be too late. 


Colorado Coal Officials Told 
To Cut Own Pay 


The Colorado Industrial Commission 
injected a new note into labor arbitra- 
tion methods as it urged officials of 
five Routt County coal mining com- 
panies to reduce their own salaries in 
proportion to the wage reductions for 
miners authorized in a commission or- 
der Monday. 

The unusual step came after a hear- 
ing held by the commission recently 
on the application of the five oper- 
ators to place their employees on the 
1917 wage scale. The companies af- 
fected by the order are the Colorado- 
Utah Fuel Co., the Victor American 
Fuel Co., the Fraker Fuel Co., the 
Moffat Coal Co. and the McNeill Coal 
Co., all operating mines in Routt 
County. 

After declaring the wage reduction 
for miners justified in the face of pres- 
ent conditions, the order continues: 
“The commission feels that in all fair- 
ness to the lower paid employees, the 
higher salaried employees of the com- 
panies should voluntarily insist on a 
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Open-Shop Movement 
Spreads in Alberta 


The “open shop” has been estab- 
lished in the majority of the steam 
coal mines in the Crows Nest Pass 
district of Alberta, the miners 
having broken away from. the 
union. The miners at Hillcrest 
Colliery by a vote of 183 to 91 
favored acceptance of a_ direct 


agreement with their employers on 
the same terms as are now in 
effect at other mines in the dis- 


trict. 

Employees of the Corbin Coal & 
Coke Co. have withdrawn from the 
United Mine Workers and have 
formed the Corbin Miners’ Asso- 
ciation. The new association has 
entered into an agreement with the 
Corbin company for a wage agree- 
| ment that is practically the same 
as that in force at the Crows Nest 
Pass Coal Co.’s mines. It is ex- 
pected that steam coal mines will 
now have steady work throughout 
the summer. 

















proportionate decrease in their own 
salaries.” 

The commission further urges that 
preference be given the older em- 
ployees by the operators, and that all 
of these possible be kept at work at 
a living wage. 

The action of the commission, fol- 
lowing other recent awards authorizing 
wage reductions for coal miners, is 
taken in order that the mines may be 
kept open and the men find steady em- 
ployment even at a reduced wage. Vir- 
tually every operator in the state has 
notified the commission of a similar 
reduction to the 1917 scale, in many 
cases the miners themselves asking for 
the decrease in order that the mines 
may be kept open. 

Operators declare the step necessary 
to meet competition from the Kentucky 
and West Virginia fields, which, under 
the wage scales there and the freight 
rates allowed them, are able to ship 
into the Colorado coal market and un- 
dersell the Western operators. The 
mild winter just ended also has affected 
conditions, less coal being used. : 

Last week the commission issued 
orders authorizing similar reductions in 
the Walsenburg-Trinidad district, af- 
fecting a number of companies, includ- 
ing, among the larger ones, the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., the National 
Fuel Co., and the Victor American 
Fuel Co. Such a reduction was also 
authorized Monday for the Chandler 
mine, in Fremont County. 





Twenty-two miners employed in the 
Bulkley mine, at Crested Butte served 
notice on the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, April 28, that unless a condition 
existing at the mine was remedied 
they would strike within thirty days, 
the “condition” being the statement 
that they were doing by man power 
what is customarily done by animal 
power in coal mines. The commission 
announced that they would at once in- 
vestigate the complaint. The mine is 
operated by the Crested Butte Coal Co. 
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Coal-Mine Accidents Take 
181 Lives in March; Rate 
Is Below 10-Year Average 


Production of coal in the United 
States in March, 1925, amounting to 
44,684,000 tons, was accompanied by 
fatal accidents to 181 mine employees, 
according to information furnished by 
state inspectors to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. The number of fatalities 
per million tons of coal produced was 
4.05, as compared with 3.99 in the 
preceding month and 7.19 for March 
last year. 

The March rate for bituminous 
mines was 3.80 per million tons of coal 
produced, as compared with 3.57 in the 
previous month, 7.54 for March a year 
ago and 3.85 average for March during 
the ten years 1915-1924. For anthra- 
cite mines the fatality rate in March 
was 5.388 per million tons as compared 
with 6.27 in the preceding month, 5.42 
for March last year and a ten-year 
average of 6.05 for the same month. 

Reports covering the first three 
months of 1925 show 589 accidental 
deaths at coal mines, which, based on 
a production of 150,161,000 tons of coal, 
indicates a fatality rate of 3.92 per 
million tons. For the first quarter of 
1924 the rate was 4.78 per million tons. 
The fatality rate for bituminous mines 
alone was 3.50 per million tons during 
the first three months of 1925, as com- 
pared with 4.65 for the same period last 
year. For anthracite mines alone the 
fatality rate for the first quarter of 
1925 was 6.43 as compared with 5.54 
for the corresponding quarter last year. 

Comparing the causes of accidents 
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Collins’ Body Brought Out 
By Coal Miner 


W. H. Hunt, western Kentucky 
miner and formerly a state mining 
inspector, on April 23 brought to 
the surface the body of Floyd 
Collins, the cave explorer caught 
by a rock fall on Jan. 30, near 
Cave City, Ky., and who was found 
| dead after two weeks of effort to 
reach him. The original party 


which reached the body decided to 


fill up the shaft when it was found 
that it would be difficult to release 
' the body and that the tunnel from 
the bottom of the shaft was very 
| dangerous. 
Hunt was employed under a 
$2,500 contract to bring out the 
body. He cleared out the old shaft, 
retimbered it, dug 20 ft. deeper, 
and at seventy odd feet sent in a 
fresh tunnel, and brought out the 
body. Hunt did his job in fifteen 
days, aided by six experienced coal 
miners. 














during the first quarters of 1925 and 
1924, the reports show changes in the 
death rates per million tons during the 
present year as follows: A reduction 
from 1.804 to 1.738 in falls of roof or 
coal, and from 1.731 to 0.753 in gas 
and dust explosions; an increase in the 
rate for underground haulage from 
0.559 to 0.673 deaths per million tons, 
from 0.170 to 0.213 for explosives, and 
from 0.073 to 0.139 for electricity. 
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Rate Confusion Disturbs 
St. Louis Region 


* Illinois coal mines within 20 miles of 
the great St. Louis market have lost 
a rate battle. They had gained a rate 
into St. Louis 21¢c. under the rate ap- 
plicable from the rest of the Belleville 
field, but on April 25 the Illinois Su- 
preme Court took their rate advantage 
away from them, returning the whole 
Belleville region to a 91c. basis. This de- 
cision was made on an appeal which the 
railroads took from a decision of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 

The commission had listened to a 
complaint of coal producers of the 20- 
mile mines in March, 1923, and had 
ordered the new 70c. rate to apply not 
only to the zone covered in the com- 
plaint but had extended it 10 miles. 
The Circuit Court of St. Clair County 
in November, 1924, struck off the addi- 
tional territory and set aside that por- 
tion of the commission’s decision that 
applied to territory outside the original 
complaint. Now the State Supreme 
Court reverses both the commission and 
the lower court, holding that some of 
the rate comparisons upon which the 
rate changes were ordered were incom- 
petent, and remands the case to the 
commission. 

It is not possible to prophesy what 
will happen next in the case, but for 
the time being, at least, a rate that 
had been in effect since last fall is 
raised from 70 to 91c. This rate, of 
course, gave mines within the 20-mile 
zone an advantage not only on ship- 
ments to St. Louis but on large ton- 
nages going beyond. 

















Coal-Mine Fatalities During March, 1925, by Causes and States 


(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Union Pickets Active in West Virginia; 
Bittner Charges Fraud in Injunction 


Picketing at the larger non-union 
coal mines of the Fairmont field is 
getting stronger. The United Mine 
Workers was more active last week 
than at any time since April 1, when 
the strike began. Special attention 
seems to be paid to Parker Run mine 
of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., 
near Rivesville, the largest mine in 
northern West Virginia; Dakota, one 

of the -plants of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, and Chesapeake mine of 
the Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co. 

It is reported that the increased 
activity in the field is due to addi- 
tional assessments coming into the 
region from the international organiza- 
tion. Complaints among the miners, it 
is reported, are not as numerous as 
they were several weeks ago, and ac- 
cording to some observers the strike is 
spreading in spots, although production 
is running about as heavy as ever. 

For some weeks the non-union coal 
operators have claimed that the union 
has been very rapidly losing ground in 
the fields, and railroad figures on coal 
loadings seem to prove this. However, 
in the Clarksburg section of the field, 
where the strike has reached its worst 
stages, the gaps have not been entirely 
filled. 

A series of mass meetings was held 
in the coal fields last week, and a num- 
ber of these were outdoors, although 
the weather was cold and inclement. 

The arrest of Van A. Bittner, chief 
international representative of the or- 
ganization in northern West Virginia, 
for having violated the Hitchman Coal 
& Coke Co. injunction in the Panhandle, 
seems to have had a peculiar effect on 
the union miners, whose morale prob- 
ably has stiffened some, although this 
is denied by the coal operators. Mr. 
Bittner with International President 
John L. Lewis and other officials was 
to appear before Judge W. E. Baker in 
Wheeling on Tuesday, May 5, when the 
court was to pass on a number of 
points of law and decide whether or 

_ not the injunction was violated. 

| Counsel for Bittner contended that 
the coal operators had practiced fraud 
in connection with the injunction, which 
_ the West Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal 
, Co. sought to prove was violated. The 
original injunction, according to At- 
torney Thomas C. Townsend, issued by 
Judge Dayton, had prevented attempts 
| at organization by peaceful or other 
means, but when it was carried to the 
| Court of Appeals for the Fourth Fed- 
| eral District, which sits at Richmond, 
| Va., that court modified the original 
+ injunction. 

' The charges under which the union 
‘Officials, it is alleged, are now on trial 
_Were based on the original injunction. 
Howard & Howard, counsel for the 
coal company, filed a demurrer to the 
plea of the defendant, Van A. Bittner, 
| the first of the group of officials to be 
| sider Judge Baker took time to con- 





‘Sider the points of law involved in 
“Peaceful persuasion” mentioned in the 
‘Injunction and ordered the defendant 
‘and sixteen others charged with violat- 





ing the injunction, including Interna- 
tional President Lewis, into federal 
court at Wheeling May 5. 

The union miners ushered a new 
week in by holding mass meetings in 
northern West Virginia. One was 
held in the Fairmont Theater, in Fair- 
mont, when Van A. Bittner addressed 
the miners, and a second was held in 
Wheeling, where the union staged 
memorial services for the miners who 
were killed in the Benwood disaster 
more than a year ago. 

The non-union mines in the twelve 
and a half counties of northern West 
Virginia were producing 905 cars of 
coal a day during the first four days 
of last week, while the union output 
dropped to 157 cars. The peak of the 
daily open shop tonnage was 945 cars 
on Tuesday, April 28, and the lowest 
was Monday, April 27, at 867 cars. 
Union tonnage was at its peak Mon- 
day, Aprilezies ate olie cars,while its 
low mark was Wednesday, April 29, 
at 127 cars. 

On the average there were 129 non- 
union mines at work daily in the Fair- 
mont region during the first five days 
of last week. The peak was Wednes- 
day, April 29, at 181. Only five union 
mines are working daily in the region, 
two of these on the Monogah Division 
of the B. & O. and three along the 
Monongahela Ry. The J. A. Paisley 
interests are working the three mines 
on the Monongahela and the Simpson 
Creek Collieries Co. the two mines at 
Simpson. 

There seems to be no indication that 
any union mine will be opened soon. 
The Consolidation Coal Co. had _ its 
last pay day April 30, when all of the 
miners were paid to date. 

A petition for a blanket injunction to 
cover twenty mines in the northern 
panhandle region has been filed in the 
Federal District Court at Wheeling by 
operators of non-union properties, ask- 
ing protection against union activities 
by the United Mine Workers. 

Announcement has been made _ by 
Ernest H. Gilbert, of the Gilbert-Davis 
Coal Co., that the company, whose 
three tipples were burned in Scotts 
Run Monday night, April 27, entailing a 
loss of $200,000, will erect one of the 
largest tipples in northern West Vir- 
ginia at mine No. 2 on the Guston Run 
spur of the Monongahela Ry. Coal 


from the three mines will be dumped 
over the same tipple. 















A La France 


This is the type of 
house in which the 
French miner lives. He 


it must be con- 
both style and 


enjoys, 
ceded, 


comfort. He is a good 
gardener and  beautifies 
his lawn. When are 


American miners going to 
live 4 la France? 
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Delaware & Hudson Leases 
B. R. & P.; Move Made for 
Fifth Big Eastern System 


W. T. Noonan, president of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R., an- 
nounced May 1 that the road will be 
leased to the Delaware & Hudson, 
providing the consent of stockholders 
can be obtained. The board of directors 
has already approved the lease. 

The Delaware & Hudson proposes to 
lease the road for 999 years at a rental 
sufficient to provide 6 per cent net 
annual dividends on the present pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
operates 561 miles of road and branches 
from Pittsburgh through the _ bitu- 
minous coal regions of western Penn- 
sylvania to Buffalo and_ Rochester. 
Soft coal accounts for over three- 
fourths of the company’s tonnage. 

The move is part of a plan of L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, to form a fifth great Eastern 
system, to compete with the New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Nickel Plate. 

Mr. Loree, it is understood, acted very 
quickly in the matter, as he was bidding 
against the New York Central, to which 
the coal road had been allocated by the 
four system plan. The terms he of- 
fered are considered by railroad men as 
unusually favorable to the stockholders 
of the B., R. & P., particularly those 
holding only common stock, who have 
not received a 6 per cent dividend since 
1917. 

Financial interests had believed that 
in the consolidation of Eastern railroads 
into three or four groups, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh would be 
merged with the New York Central or 
the Pennsylvania. In fact, it was re- 
ported that the Pennsylvania would 
make a determined effort to get con- 
trol to obtain an entrance into Buf- 
falo in case the Lehigh Valley should 
finally be awarded to the New York 
Central in any general consolidation 
scheme. 





The Pennsylvania Mining Co. has 
failed in its final effort to collect triple 
damages from the United Mine Work- 
ers for damages done to the Coronado 
mine in Arkansas during a strike years 
ago. The company has been denied at 
Washington a rehearing of its petition 
to bring up to the Supreme Court for 
review the recent decision of the eighth 
circuit court of appeals, which was ad- 
verse to the company’s contentions. 
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Kansas Miners Vote to Help 
Unemployed Men 


United Mine Workers of district 14 
(Kansas) have voted a special assess- 
ment of 4 per cent of gross earnings 
for the benefit of unemployed members, 
President Matt Walters announced May 
1. He said the proposal carried by a 
vote of four to one. A similar pro- 
posal was defeated by a large majority 
a few months ago. Meanwhile the 
percentage of employment has mate- 
rially decreased. Less than half the 
normal membership of the district is 
now employed and many of these men 
work only one or two days a week. 
The mines of the Western Coal & Min- 
ing Co. are the only large shafts work- 
ing practically continuously. Under 
these circumstances it is problematical 
whether the assessment will provide 
relief funds adequate to. meet the 
demand. 

President Walters issued a statement 
declaring the district’s opposition to 
co-operative mining. “Only one mine 
of any size—Sheridan No. 12—is oper- 
ating on that basis,” he said. “Where 
it is determined that men at co-opera- 
tive mines are not receiving the Jack- 
sonville scale of wages they will be 
called out on strike.” 

The number of “dinky” mines being 
run co-operatively is legion and there 
are a number of fairly good sized shafts 
working on that plan. The unionists 
view with particular suspicion shafts 
said to be leased to co-operative groups 
by larger companies. 

Marching tactics, which were adopted 
by the miners the middle of April, have 
been abandoned. 

District union officials report the 
operators of two small mines signing 
contracts. The Doubleday Coal Co., 
operating a good sized deep mine, and 
companies running two steam shovels 
without a unon contract, upon whom 
the union largely centered its efforts, 
have not signed. The shovels are run- 
ning but the Doubleday shaft continues 
idle. A report that the Doubleday 
Coal Co. has purchased No. 14 mine of 
the Sheridan Coal Co. is fairly well 
authenticated, though not positively 
confirmed for publication. This mine, 
which has been idle since the Jackson- 
ville agreement went into effect, has a 
normal capacity of 400 tons a day and 
can be enlarged. The property includes 
a considerable acreage of coal land. 
The Doubleday company does not in- 
tend to work this mine until it has 
exhausted its present mine at Gross. 


New York Anthracite Prices 
For May, 1925 


(Per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Mine) 


Chest- 
Broken’ Egg Stove nut Pea 
Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co........ $8.25 $8.40 $8.85 $8.60 $5.00 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 
COP mentees 8.60 8.60 9.00 8.50 5.35 
Phila. & Reading 
C. 5 Co.eoes 8.60 8.55 8.95 8.55" 5.40 
Lehigh & Wilkes- m 
Barre Coal Co.. 8.05 8.35 8.85 8.35» 5.00 
Hudson Coal Co... 8.35 8.35 8.85 8.35 5.60 
D., L. & W. Coal 
ony Nee ee Ae Pobr hereby techy. pps 
M.A.Hanna&Co. 8.50 8.60 9.10 8.60: 5.35 


Steam Sizes: No. | buckwheat, $2.50; rice, $2; 
barley, $1.50. 
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University of Pittsburgh Plans 
A Cathedral of Learning 


Why not a fifty-two story skyscraper for 
higher education? muses the University of 
Pittsburgh. Why not something that will 
appeal to the imagination of the students 
and be a glory to the city? It will cost, 
at 90c. a cubic foot, only $10,000,000 and 
be no more expensive to maintain than a 
number of small buildings. 


Navy Opens Bids May 20 


Bids will be opened May 20, 1925, by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of 
the Navy Department at Washington 
for 20,000 tons of steam coal to be de- 
livered during the year beginning July 
1, at New York and Brooklyn, 6,000 
tons at Philadelphia, 150,000 tons at 
Hampton Roads and 3,500 tons at 
Charleston, S. C., and also for mine 
run coal in the following amounts: 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., 
27,000 tons; New York Navy Yard, 50,- 
000 tons; Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
20,000 tons; Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., 14,000 tons; U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., 24,000 tons; 
Washington, D. C., Navy Yard, 50,000 
tons; naval powder factory, Indian 
Head, Md., 23,000 tons; Hampton Roads 
naval base, 25,000 tons; Norfolk Navy 
Yard, 22,000 tons; Charleston, S. C., 
Navy Yard, 10,000 tons; Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, IIl., 1,500 tons, 
and other smaller tonnages elsewhere. 





An opinion of the Attorney General 
is to be sought, it is understood, as to 
the legality of the proposed transfer 
of the Bureau of Mines to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The two secre- 
taries concerned are said to favor the 
transfer. The President has given his 
consent if such a transfer can be made 
legally. 


-at the Wednesday session. 
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Central Panna: Coal Now 
70 per Cent Non-Union 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania was 
held in Altoona on April 28. Following 
the meeting, B. M. Clark, president of 
the association, reiterated the belief of 
the operators “that the depression 
in central Pennsylvania cannot be over- 
come until a modification of the Jack- 
sonville wage agreement has been ac- 
complished. The present wages are the 
highest ever paid in the industry. 

“The non-unicnized coal fields com- 
petitive with this district and about one- 
half of the mines within the district 
have reduced their wages from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent. The mines work- 
ing on the reduced rates are able to 
take care of the needs of the country, 
with the result that the unionized mines 
have lost and are still losing much of 
their business. 

“This movement has progressed until 
to-day over 70 per cent of the coal be- 
ing mined in the central Pennsylvania 
district is being mined in non-union 
mines.” 


Retailers Meet Next Week 


Final touches have been put upon 
the program of the eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, which opens at 
the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., next Monday morning. The for- 
mal procedings will begin with a 
luncheon presided over by President 
Samuel B. Crowell. 

Samuel D. Warriner, chairman, An- 
thracite Conference Committee, and 
Eliot Farley, president, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., will 
address the delegates on Tuesday. Re- 
ports from the governmental relations, 
educational and fuel economy, trans- 
portation and public information com- 
mittees also will be presented. In the 
evening the annual association banquet 
will take place, with Senator Selden P. 


Spencer, of Missouri, the principal 
speaker. 

David Knickerbocker Boyd, past 
president, National Association of 


Architects; C. A. Connell, combustion 
engineer, Anthracite Economies Show 
Co.; Harry L. Gandy, secretary, Na- 
tional Coal Association, and Noah H. 
Swayne, past president, American 
Wholesale Coal Association, will speak 
Oil, coke 
and gas competition with coal will be 
the subject of an open discussion at the 
same session. W. R. Feuquay, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and W. W. Griffith, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will lead the discussion 
on oil competition; Homer D. Jones, 
Chicago, will lead the talk on coke, and 
J. Harry West, Baltimore, Md., on gas 
competition. 
The chief event of the fourth day’s 

meeting will be a round-table discus- 
sion on advertising, side lines, chain 
yards, truck equipment and upkeep, 
coal-handling equipment, pocket con- 
struction and coal transportation prob- 
lems. H. W. Swalley, of Philadelphia, 
and M. E. Robinson, Jr., Chicago, will 
open the discussion on advertising. 
Committee reports. and the installation 
of officers will end the convention. | 
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Defines Economic and Legal Status 
Of Trade Association Activities 


In a report entitled “Trade Associa- 
tions, Their Economic Activities and 
Legal Status,” the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, makes a comprehensive 
survey of the development and present 
position of public policy in the control 
of private business organization and 
practices as embodied in the Sherman 
act and its supplementary legislation, 
generally referred to as the anti-trust 
laws, and in court and commission de- 
cisions and decrees based thereon. 

In discussing the legal position of 
trade associations the report says: 

“Under the settled law, there is a 
certain range of association activities 
which are definitely forbidden because, 
in general they tend to the suppression 
of competition. These activities center 
about the establishment of common 
production and price policies. There is 
another range of associated action for 
trade purposes in which lawfulness is 
dependent upon the manner, circum- 
stances and results of the joint efforts. 

“So long as activities within this field 
are confined to the provision of knowl- 
edge or information, emerging from 
the experience of the trade, and its 
utilization for the orderly development 
of commercial and industrial processes, 
they tend only to regulate competitive 
conditions ,and are not usually con- 
demned. Finally, there is a certain 
range of association activities which 
give rise to few, if any, questions of 
legitimacy from the point of view of 
public policy. They are of a nature so 
unconnected with competitive relations 
or competitive business conduct that 
issues of anti-trust law are not involved. 


Activities Under Ban of Law 


“There have appeared at least four 
types of trade association activities 
which have come under the absolute 
ban of the law. These activities are con- 
cerned primarily with (1) unification 
in selling, (2) exclusion from the mar- 
ket, (3) curtailment of production, and 
(4) price manipulation. In all these 
cases the concert of action has been 
deemed to suppress competitive condi- 
tions.” 

There are certain trade association 
activities that fall within a _ twilight 
zone, a region of associated action in 
which the law accords approval or en- 
forces condemnation according to the 
intent and character of the restraint 
and the actual or probable consequences 
of the joint action in the special circum- 
stances of each particular case. The 
following activities are cited by the 
board, “as being representative, if not 
exhaustive, of this category of trade 
association function: (1) Operation of 
exchange, (2) collection and dissemina- 
tion of trade statistics, (3) interchange 
of patent rights, (4) interchange of 
credit information, (5) negotiation of 
purchases, (6) standardization of prod- 
ucts, (7) development of business stand- 
ards. 

__ “These activities, it is apparent, aim 

for the most part to utilize the trade 
association as a clearing house of 
knowledge and information and experi- 
ence, for the common benefit of the 


industry as a whole, and to mitigate 
the flagrant maladjustments which have 
emerged from unrestrained competitive 
rivalry. Not all of these activities are 
universally or even commonly pursued 
among trade associations, but all of 
them have engaged the attention of 
the Department of Justice and the 
courts in recent years.” 

In the collection and dissemination 
of trade statistics the board states: 
“Tt is not too much to say that the 
permanence of the association move- 
ment and in some measure the char- 
acter of future industrial organization 
are bound up in the adequate solution 
of this problem. The ultimate and es- 
sential basis for the existence of trade 
associations is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity they afford their numbers, who 
severally exercise independent control 
of industrial enterprises, to approach 
their undertakings and responsibilities, 
not as isolated tasks and obligations, 
but in their relationship to the whole 
network of activities by which society 
is provided with the particular product 
or service. 

“The collection and dissemination of 
trade information in some measure and 
through some channel appears to be 
indispensable to the smooth ordering of 
manufacturing and marketing activity.” 

The legal validity of co-operative 
standardization activities of trade asso- 
ciations which have been undertaken 
at the instance of governmental de- 
partments and have been pushed for- 
ward by their co-operation, would seem 
to be unquestioned. “But,” says the 
board, “any activity which regulates 
competition between the association 
members is capable of being abused.” 

Finally the board points out the place 
of trade associations in the industrial 
structure. 

“It appears that there is a distinct 
place for trade associations and their 
activities within the framework of the 
law, as there clearly is in the industrial 
structure. Broadly speaking, where 
trade associations undertake to perform 
functions which infringe upon the area 
of legal prohibition, they are following 
a path which leads to no desirable 
economic end; while, on the other hand, 
if they enter upon economically de- 
fensible activities, there is little danger 
of their being subject to legal attack. 
While it is the policy of the law to 
maintain competition, it appears that 
this policy has been and may continue 
to be adhered to without prejudice to 
the privilege of association in trade 
bodies for essentially sound and con- 
structive purposes.” 


More Coal Bids Sought 


Bids are wanted May 15 by the U. S. 
Engineer, New Orleans, for 25,000 tons 
of bituminous coal. The Mississippi 
River Commission, 4th district, New 
Orleans, will open bids May 15 for 25,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal. Sealed 
bids are wanted, May 20, by the Army 
Quartermaster, 405 Bay Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash., for furnishing coal for 
Alaskan posts. 
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Co-operative Mining 
In Indiana Prohibited 
By Union After May 9 


Co-operative mining ventures in 
District 11, United Mine Workers, 
which embraces practically all Indiana 
mines, must be terminated on or be- 
fore Saturday, May 9, under orders 
sent to all local unions of the district 
April 380 by District President Tyler 
Lawton. Lawton’s action followed a 
conference with John Lewis, interna- 
tional president, at Indianapolis, last 
week. 

Co-operative mining ventures in this 
district have been the subject of heated 
controversy in union ranks for some 
time. 

Western Indiana mines were among 
the first hit by the depression in the 
coal trade and many were forced to 
shut down. A co-operative basis was 
the only one on which many operators 
would agree to reopen, and as a conse- 
quence a number of the smaller mines, 
particularly in the Bicknell field, re- 
sumed work under such agreements. 

Union officials contended that these 
agreements violated the Jacksonville 
wage scale and the Terre Haute agree- 
ment, but many of the rank and file 
saw in them their only hope of con- 
tinuing to earn a livelihood. 

Lewis’ order, contained in a letter 
to Lawton follows in part: 

“By reason of these facts. I am 
requesting your office to officially notify 
each local union in question that the 
charter of said local union will be 
revoked by this office on Monday, May 
11, 1925, unless prior to that date the 
members of the local union cease work 
and the mine is shut down. The action 
in revoking the charter will forfeit the 
membership of all individuals affected. 
I request that you notify this office not 
later than noon Saturday, May 9, of 
the identity and location of such local 
unions as have not complied with this 
order.” 

Lawton, in sending out copies of this 
letter, has urged all local unions of the 
district to comply with Lewis’ orders. 
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Coal Men Study Proposal to 
Lease Virginian Ry. 


Proposed lease of the Virginian Ry. 
to the Norfolk & Western for 999 years 
has provoked much discussion among 
coal men and a diversity of opinion has 
been expressed on the possible results 
of the merger. It is admitted that the 
ultimate result would be to throw con- 
trol of both roads into the hands of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., which now owns 30 
per cent or more of the Norfolk & 
Western stock. Coal men do not be- 
lieve that the coal business at Hampton 
Roads would suffer. 

It is the purpose of the Norfolk & 
Western to use the Virginian for coal- 
carrying purposes in view of the latter’s 
admittedly better grade to tidewater. 
The Norfolk & Western had under con- 
templation the construction of a new 
pier at Hampton Roads but in view of 
the impending lease probably will not 
make that development, but will use the 
Virginian’s new pier erected recently 
but never put into operation. 
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Rebuilding Locomotive Transforms It 


Into One of Different Type 


It sometimes becomes advantageous 
to transform a piece of mine equip- 
ment into some other type possess- 
ing characteristics that differ more 
or less radically from those of the 
original. It is unusual, however, to 
convert a combination trolley and 
storage battery locomotive into a 
cable reel machine. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how this was 
done at the Walbolt mine of the 
Dudley Coal Co., at David, Ky. 

This locomotive, which is of 42-in. 
track gage is low in height. In order 
to obtain more room in the cab for 
the control equipment and driver, 
the controller-end truck was re- 
versed, that is, turned end for end, 
thus putting the motor between the 
axles in space once occupied by one 
of the battery compartments. The 
cable reel is installed in the upper 
portion of the space formerly taken 
up by the other battery compart- 
ment. It is interesting to note also 
(see Fig. 2) how the reel-end head- 





Fig. 1—Driver’s End of Remodeled 
Machine 


In order to get more room in the cab, 
the truck on this end of the machine was 
turned end for end, thus placing the motor 
in space previously occupied. by a part of 
the storage battery, 





Fig. 2—Reel End of Locomotive 
Where could the headlight be placed? 


This problem was solved by putting the 
light behind the end plate through which 
a window was cut. It thus sheds its rays 
unabated, but is entirely out of the way. 
light has been installed. Inasmuch 
as the cable, to a greater or lesser 
extent, plays over this entire end of 


the machine, ordinary mountings 


would be unsuitable. Accordingly, 
this headlight was placed below the 
reel and behind the end plate of the 
machine. It is thus effectively pro- 
tected from injury. 

Rebuilding this locomotive in the 
manner just described represents a 
change to equipment that is some- 
what of an innovation. Transform- 
ing hoists from steam to electric 
operation is fairly common. Sub- 
stituting electric for steam drive on 
reciprocating mine pumps is an 
analogous alteration, which, while 
fairly common, is less frequent. It 
is the exception rather than the rule, 
however, when an electric locomo- 
tive is rebuilt and transformed into 
a machine whose characteristics 
vary widely from thoge of the 
original mechanism. In this respect 
such a transformation is a change 
that is at least unique. 





Overturning Device Serves 
Several Repair Tracks 


In repairing mine cars it is often 
desirable to turn them on their sides 
or even completely bottom up. This 
is an operation that ordinarily re- 
quires much time and effort, par- 
ticularly if the cars are heavy. Asa 
result some means other than ‘main 
strength and awkwardness” must be 
available if this work is to be per- 
formed with reasonable dispatch. 

In the shops of the No. 4 colliery 
of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, 
Pa., the arrangement shown in the 
accompanying sketch has been em- 
ployed for a long time. In this shop 
the car repair tracks are parallel to 
and located midway between the roof 
trusses. To the end roof truss is 
fastened an eye bolt or dead eye, to 
which a flexible cable is attached. 
This passes alternately through a 
traveling block and a swinging block 
attached to the stringer or cord of a 
roof truss until all the repair tracks 
are spanned. From the last swing- 
ing block this cable is led to the drum 
of a hand winch. 

To each traveling block, through 
which the cable passes, a chain is at- 
tached. The length of this chain is 


Bears of root trusses. 





wirging blocks - ~<a 
Traveler blocks” } 
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Car hook 





Repair track 
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Diagram of Overturning Device 

One winch can be made to serve several 
tracks and a car be overturned or righted 
upon any one of them. The car hooks are 
so shaped as to be attached readily to a 
ear body or sill without the aid of rope, 
chain or other fastening: 


approximately equal to the height of 
a car box. To its lower end a hook, 
that can be slipped over either a car 
sill or the top of the car side, is 
attached. 

When it is desired to overturn a 
car upon any repair track the cable 
is slackened until a hook can be 
pulled down and slipped under its 
bottom. Winding the cable onto the 
winch then lifts this side of the car 
and turns it upon its opposite side. 
A second hold with the hook will turn 
the car completely bottom up. A re- 
verse operation will right the car 
upon the track. . 

It will be readily apparent that a 
car upon any of the tracks spanned 
by the lifting cable may be served 
without interfering with work upon 
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any other track, tension in the cable 
merely lifting all of the idle traveler 
blocks. By this arrangement one 
winch may be made to serve several 
repair tracks practically as well as it 
could serve one. When the device is 
not in use the idle hooks may be at- 
tached to posts or building columns 
where they are out of the way and do 
not interfere with the work of car 
repairs. 


Safety Platform Provided at 
Outdoor Switch 


Switch towers at mine substations 
have been the scenes of many fatal 
accidents. As might be judged from 
the number of these fatalities, it is 
not an easy matter to make a high- 
voltage outdoor switching station ab- 
solutely safe, especially where others 
than trained operators are liable to 
handle the switches. A serious at- 
tempt to attain complete safety is 
shown by the photograph of the base 
of a 40,000-volt switching tower of 
the Elkhorn Coal Corporation at 
Wayland, Ky. 

A platform is provided which has 
as its base a wishbone crossarm to 
which is fastened three high-voltage 
pin insulators. Lying on top of this 
platform is another insulator into 
which is cemented a short length of 
pipe. When the operator is to 
throw the switch he stands on the 
insulated platform, and slips the 
short pipe over the switch handle. 
He is careful not to touch the metal, 
instead he holds to the petticoat of 
the insulator. Normally the demount- 
able handle is kept out of the 
weather in a nearby building. 

In most of the cases of accident 
on average switching towers the 
train of events is about as follows: 
Line trouble develops which per- 
haps causes “visible fireworks,” fol- 
lowed by the blowing of a fuse, thus 
shutting down the mine. A man, 
perhaps not an electrician, hurries 
_to the transformer substation to 
switch the load to the other line, or 
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open the switch preparatory to climb- 
ing the tower and replacing a 
fuse. It so happens that if the seat of 
the trouble is at that particular 
tower, an insulator is cracked, or in 
some other way a line is grounded to 
the structure. The man is fatally 
shocked as he stands on the damp or 
wet ground and grasps the metal 
handle. 

In most instances the tower struc- 
ture, if of steel, is grounded, or the 
metal handle, at least, is thus pro- 
tected. Yet the ground connection 
often is broken, or is of such high 
resistance as to allow the switch op- 
erator to receive a fatal shock. Such 
fatalities have happened on _ coal 
company lines, but ordinarily they 
occur on lines of 33,000 volts or 
more. This class of line, as a rule, 
is owned by a power company. Due 
to the natural limitations in many 
mining sections to quick travel, it is 
almost imperative that the power 
company allow the coal mining cus- 
tomer access to the transformer sub- 
station, in order to avoid long delays 
in replacing fuses, operating switches 
and the like. This explains why 
many of the men injured at power 
company substations are mining 
company employees. 


Off-Center Gear Makes 
Conveyor Run Smoothly 


A gear bored off center, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
certainly an unusual sight. How- 
ever, it has its place and usefulness 
at the coal mines. 

A conveyor line having a long- 
pitch chain must run over sprockets 
with teeth set far apart. Such a 
sprocket necessarily takes the form 
of a polygon rather than a true 
circle. The action of the sprocket in 
pulling the conveyor chain, there- 
fore, is not uniform. When the 
chain rides on or near the end of a 
tooth, it is driven by a point having 
a long radius. As the sprocket ro- 
tates farther, the chain is wrapped 


Safe Switching 
Platform 


The outdoor 
switch to which 
this insulated han- 
dle is connected 
controls a 40,000- 
volt line. Throw- 


ing switches of this 


or higher potentials 
when there is 
trouble on the line 
has caused many 
fatal accidents. 
With the safety ar- 
rangement. shown, 
the operator is in- 
sulated in both di- 
rections. 





Eccentrically Bored Gears Produce 
Uniform Speed 


A varying speed reduction, so correlated 
with the sprocket of a conveyor line as to 
produce uniform lineal velocity, is obtained 


by two mounted eccentrically as 


shown. 


gears 


over a point nearer the center of the 
sprocket. The action is somewhat 
like a hoisting rope being wound on 
a square drum. Naturally, the 
speed of the conveyor continually 
varies between slow- and high-speed 
limits. 

To correct the stresses and strains 
thus set up in the conveyor, and to 
maintain a uniform lineal speed, the 
first gear reduction from the con- 
veyor head shaft is made numerically 
equal to the number of teeth in the 
head sprocket. Between this first 
countershaft and the second counter- 
shaft there is introduced a pair of 
gears having the same number of 
teeth but with the bore for the shaft 
drilled enough off center to vary the 
angular velocity. The speed varia- 
tions thus obtained are so related to 
the sprocket that the conveyor runs 
smoothly and uniformly. 


Removing Locomotive Tires 


It is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand why some people insist on fol- 
lowing old laborious, time-consuming 
methods in removing worn locomo- 
tive tires. When a tire of this kind 
requires removal from the wheel 
center this work can be quickly and 
easily accomplished with the oxy- 
acetylene torch. For this purpose 
the flame is directed across the tire, 
melting away the metal and forming 
a well-defined plane of weakness. 

Usually a tire will break apart be- 
fore it is cut in two by the flame. If 
it does not thus spring apart a few 
sharp blows with a sledge will ac- 
complish the desired fracture. The 
intense heat of the torch, when care- 
fully applied, does no harm whatever 
to the wheel center. 
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Viewpoints of Our Readers 





Ratios Which Slight and Serious 


Accidents Bear to Fatalities 


Permanent Total Disabilities Are Grouped with Fatal and 
Permanent Partial Accidents with Those That 
Are Designated Serious 


Your editorial, “Presaging Acci- 
dents,” in the March 12 number of 
Coal Age, states in clear and con- 
vincing manner that every minor 
injury to an employee in a coal mine 
may be accepted as a danger signal— 
a semaphore warning of the possi- 
bility of a serious or fatal accident. 
You quote figures showing the ratio 
of fatal to serious and to minor 
accidents, based on the experience of 
a coal company in West Virginia. 

As you know, a number of typical 
coal mines have, during the past two 
years, been furnishing the Bureau 
of Mines with a separate report on 
every accident disabling an employee 
beyond the day or shift on which 
the accident occurred. You will, 
therefore, doubtless be interested in 
noting the ratio between fatal, 
serious, and minor accidents based 
on the experience of the companies 
reporting to the Bureau. 


OBTAIN RATIO By ANALYSIS 


A recent analysis of reports cov- 
ering 4,748 accidents at coal mines 
showed that of the total number, 87 
were fatal, 3 resulted in permanent 
total disability, 38 caused permanent 
partial disability, 1,592 caused tem- 
porary disability lasting more than 
14 days and were, therefore, classified 
by the Bureau as “serious,” and 
3,028 caused temporary disability 
for 1 to 14 days and were classified 
as “slight.” Grouping the permanent 
total disabilities with the fatalities, 
and the permanent partial disabili- 
ties with the “serious” accidents, 








Table I—Classification of Accidents by 
Location and Severity for Coal Mines 


Killed 








Serious Slight Ratio 
At or. near 
working face 47 (2) 946 (15 1,838 1:20:39 
Elsewhere un- 
derzround... 34 (1) 515 (16) 894 1:15:26 
Total under- 
ground.:... 81 (3) 1/461 (31) 2°732 0 1:18:34 
Surfaces an ad 169 (7) 296 = 1:19:33 
Grand total.. 90 (3) 1,630 (38) 3,028 1:18:34 


The figures in parentheses show the number 
of permanent totals included with the fatals, 
and the number of permanent partials included 
with the serious injuries, 








the ratio of fatalities to serious in- 
juries and to slight injuries was 
1:18:34. A further analysis of the 
reports was made to show the prin- 
cipal locations or places where the 
accidents occurred, as in Table I. 

A similar compilation covering 
3,917 accidents at metal mines ap- 
pears in Table II. 

The Bureau’s reports from all 
metal- mining companies in the 
United States during the five years 
1919-1923 show a total of 144,149 
accidents. The companies’ annual 
returns do not show the location in 











Table II—Classification of Accidents by 
Location and Severity for Metal Mines 








Killed Serious Slight Ratio 

At or near work- 
ing face..... 22 484 (10) 1,724 1:22:78 

Elsewhere un- 
derground... 24 330 (10) 927. —s-'1:14:39 

Total under- 
ground,... 46 814 (20) 2,651 1:18:58 
Surface.,..2... 122 (4) 278 ~=1:20:46 
Grand total.. 52 936 (24) 2,929 1:18:56 








the mines where the accidents oc- 
curred; they do, however, indicate 
the causes of the accidents, which, 
in a general way, are indicative of 
the places or locations. An analysis 
of the 144,149 accidents is given in 
Table III. 


MORE INJURIES PER FATALITY 


All of these figures indicate a 
larger number of injuries per fatality 
than was shown by the experience of 
the West Virginia company referred 
to in your editorial. This may have 
been due to differences in the classes 
of accidents included under the head- 
ings “serious” and “slight.” In the 
Bureau’s statistics, all accidents are 
taken into consideration, except those 
causing disability for only a fraction 
of a day or shift. 

The above figures are submitted in 
the belief that they may be of inter- 
est to you, and, perhaps, to some of 
your readers, particularly those en- 
gaged directly in accident-prevention 
work. Similar data for metal mining 
calculated on a percentage basis from 
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Table III—Classification of Accidents 
by Cause and Severity at Metal Mines 





Killed Serious Slight Ratio 

Fall of roof 

or wall 589 (13) 6,769 (235) 17,597 1:11:30 
Loading 

ore... 21 (1) 3,941 (101) 13,239 1:188 :630 
Explos- 

ives... 184 (17) 700 (98) 1,006 1:4:5 
Haulage 

under- 

ground 131 (17) 4,735 (155) 9,711 1:36:74 
All other 

under 

ground 339 (10) 12,332 (393) 37,515 1:36:11] 
All un- : 

der 

ground 

(except 

shaft) 1,264 (44) 28,477 (982) 79,068 1:23:63 
Shaft... 271 (3) 1,239 (73) 2,499 1:5:9 
Total 

under- 

ground 

and 

shaft 1,535 (44) 29,716 (1,055) 81,567 1:19:53 
Surface 192 (5) 5,157 (262) 16,674 1:27:87 
Openpit 162 (6) 2,211 (167) 6,935 1:14:43 











Grand 
total 1,889 (55) 37,084 (1,484) 105,176 1:20:56 








which the ratio may be readily com- 
puted, are available in the Bureau’s 
Technical paper No. 354 covering ac- 
cidents at metal mines in 1922. The 
figures were continued in Bulletin 
No. 248, which also contained data 
showing the ratio of fatal to non- ° 
fatal injuries. 
D. A. Lyon, 

Acting Director. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 





Oil Burner Flavors Food 


There is certainly more truth than 
fiction in your editorial, “Fuel that 
Appeals to the Senses,” in the issue 
of April 2, when it states that the 
owners of an oil burner believe that 
they can taste oil in their food. Not 
so long ago, in fact, during the 
housekeeping days of our immediate 
forbears, the oil cook stove was 
much used. All who remember these 
stoves tell the same story. Even the 
most careful cook could scarcely 
cook a meal which did not “smack” 
of oil. Those who have used them, 
tell me that the smell and taste of 
that obtrusive fluid seemed to 
permeate everything. 

Most of us who go camping have 
had the kerosene lantern flavor our 
“grub.” No matter how much you 
may isolate the two, when your 
meals are served, the flavor of. oil 
will be found to have penetrated 
every dish. One thing is certain. I 
sympathize with the man who can 
“taste his oil burner.” I believe 
there is a lot more to his com- 
plaint than can be ascribed to his 
imagination. 

H. B. BLAUVELT, 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
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Bituminous Coal Market Rallies Slightly; 
Hard Coal Trade Stronger 


Save for a slight flurry caused by a touch of unseason- 
ably cold weather in some sections of the Middle West 
and the usual end of the month buying when price 
advances are scheduled, there was little change in the 
bituminous coal market during the last week. Steam 
coals continue to drag in Midwest markets, only screen- 
ings showing any firmness. This strength, however, 
still is due to scarcity rather than any growth in de- 


mand. Business is rather quiet at Kentucky mines, 


though contracting is improving in eastern Kentucky, 

which is getting a good share of lake trade. Strip 

mines have been getting out big tonnages, however. 
Early shipments to the Northwest docks have been 


brisk and stocks are heavy, but business is not very 
good. No signs of a pick-up are in sight in Utah, Colo- 


are in fair shape. 
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ness has settled over the Pittsburgh trade. 


Millions of Net Tons 


rado and the Southwest. A slightly better feeling is in 
evidence in Ohio markets since the lake season got under 
way, though Ohio operations are getting only a small 
Share of the business. Nevertheless there was an in- 
crease in output in the eastern Ohio field: Deadly dull- 
Five more 
mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. have been closed and’ 
the district is now estimated to be operating at 20 per 
cent. New England faces the problem of forcing coal on 
reluctant buyers. Eastern markets are practically un- 
changed, but some hardy souls are hopeful that an im- 
provement is not far off. 
Anthracite Market Gains Strength 

The hard-coal market is gaining in strength. There 
is a healthy demand for stove, egg is moving well and 
pea has improved. Chestnut is somewhat easier, but 
there is by no means an oversupply. The steam sizes 
On May 1 the old line companies 
increased prices for domestic sizes from 5c. to 35c. 


per ton and some of the larger independents followed 
suit. Independent coals are moving in good volume 
and prices in general are being maintained. Some of 
the idle operations are expected to resume goon. 

The output of bituminous coal turned upward in the 
week ended April 25, when, according to the Geological 
Survey, 8,016,000 net tons was produced, as compared 
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with 7,515,000 tons in the preceding week. Anthracite 
production in the week ended April 25 was 1,937,000 
net tons, compared with 1,567,000 tons in the previous 
week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
showed no change during the week, standing on May 4 
at 162, the corresponding price for which is $1.96. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports continued to gain dur- 
ing the week ended May 3. According to the Ore & 
Coal Exchange, cargo dumpings were 642,577 net tons; 
steamship fuel, 41,831 tons—a total of 684,408 tons, as 
compared with 657,604 tons in the preceding week. 
Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts in the week 
ended April 30 totaled 355,739 net tons, pompared with 
288,694 tons in the previous week. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 


1924 
6,983,000 


1925 
April 11 7,843,000 
April 18 (a).. 
April 25 (b).. 
Daily av erage.. 
Cal. yr. to dz ite (c).. 163, 735, 000 
Daily av. to date.. 1,629,000 


ANTHRACITE 





156, 498,000 
1,553,000 






1,723,000 
1,567,000 
1,937,000 


Cal. yr. to date (c)... 29, 153,000 27,768,000 


COKE 
256,000 
224,000 192,000 
Cal. yr. to ‘date oe 4,604,000 3,983,000 
(a). Revised since Test report. ;(b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus two days’ production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years, 


April 18 
April 25 (b).. 


201,000 





Jan March 





Feb, 
192 
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Cold Weather Causes Flutter in Midwest 


Unseasonably cold weather last week brought a few 
scattered orders for domestic coal into the Chicago market, 
so that the week was better than the two previous weeks. 
Steam coals are still somewhat of a drag on the market. 
Producers having mine-run contracts are substituting lump 
and egg on their orders so that they can get prepared 
coals out of the way and perhaps squeeze in an extra day 
of running time. 

Effective May 1 some operators issued circulars advanc- 
ing f.o.b. mine prices. Most West Virginia smokeless ship- 
pers raised prices from $2.75 to $3, anthracite producers 
raised prices all the way from 10c. to 25c. a ton, while 
down in eastern Kentucky in the Hazard field a circular 
went out quoting a 15c. advance straight through. This 
brings the price on No. 6 and No. 7 seam block coal up to 
$2.15, while the No. 4 operators advanced from $2.10 up 
to $2.25 and $2.50. 

Screenings from Saline and Franklin counties are holding 
firm at $2@$2.25 on the open market. Central Illinois coals 
are about in the same position as last week, with plenty 
offered at an average figure of $1.75@$1.85. In Indiana, 
Fourth Vein screenings are quite scarce but Fifth Vein 
screenings can be had all the way from $1.50 up. Buyers 
are holding off on contracts. 

As usual in the last week of the month, especially when 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market May 5, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, May 4, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.40 $2.60 $2.60 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2225 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 1.85 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Chirago..... 310.8 2585 eee 10 lee 7 (Ga. .00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 22008 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.15 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.35. §2.60° 9257502.15@),3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2:05 _2;,00 § 22200 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . . W725 1.50 1.50 1.50 

*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.40 4.30 4.15 4.00@ 4.35 
Clearfield mine run,...... Boston 2.00 1.90 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 255 £2525 eee Un 2 25) 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2730 © 2.00 1992: 05aeleo0tae 2. 25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.89) 1 2:60 2c oe 22 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.05 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20. 2.05 2.00 1.85@ 2.05 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.95 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.90 1.80 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... be55 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.55 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1255 1.45 1.45 eC ie) 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.45 1.65 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2540 52.40 26402 30@7 2-50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1335 1.65 1.65 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump........-. Colupabus’-1e aeons 271 QeeeenlOmeee nO0@u2., 25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus....  ..... 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus:.. see 1.10 1.15 1.10@ 1.30 
W.. Vat lumps. o cee Cincinnati... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.25 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... [We }o) eos 1.40 1.40@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1335: eeellee> 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... .90 1.20 1:25 “1:10@ 1.25 
Hooking lump, 2: i476. 06 Columbus... . 2.45 PAPA 2.25 2.15@ 2.35 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30) ol 15 eee e0ee 20, 1:30 
Pitts. No. 8lump.... . Cleveland.... 2.40 2.30 2.15 1.90@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland... . 1.85 le7> 1.80 1.85@ 2.00 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland ... 1255 ios 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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price increases are expected, there was fair activity in 
anthracite as well as on one or two other grades that were 
to be advanced. Only a few orders were booked for early 
shipment on the basis of May figures. Contrary to a rather 
general expectation, prices on Franklin County domestic 
coal did not advance this month. 

A touch of cool, wet weather moved a little nut coal and 
some egg from the Carterville field, but they were just 
scattered cars. Lump is unmovable. Screenings are pretty 
well cleaned up and there is no indication that there will be 
any amount of work for a couple of months anyway. Strip 
mines, however, are continuing to do well; they are ship- 
ping the steam tonnage that formerly went to the shaft 
mines as well as some railroad coal, although some of the 
shaft mines are shipping a little tonnage of railroad coal. 
There is no change in prices. 
to three days a week, depending upon railroad tonnage. 


In the Duquoin field conditions are unusually bad. The | 


best time any mine gets is two days a week. Most of them 
are idle. Steam sizes move freely but nut, egg and lump 
move slowly, and most of the mines are shipping their coal 
to be crushed for screenings. In the Mt. Olive field things 
are practically at a standstill, except for coal that is being 
crushed into screenings and a little railroad tonnage. Steam 
contracts are being taken care of with crushed coal. In the 
Standard field utter demoralization exists. A few mines 
are working two and three days a week and those that have 


Market May 5, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, May 4, 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@ 2. 7 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago... .. 2.15 P2102 ter? 00m 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 | 
Central, Il. minerun..... Chicago. ... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.2° 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago... .. 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.7° 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago. .... 2.35. 2.25" 2:35) 2:25 2a 
Ind. 4th Vein sereenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.05 1.90 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.35. 2,25) ) 5 2225 e0e2 stole 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago. ... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.80 4:70. .1.55. (1. 40@ aig 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... .. 2.85" 25020 2.50 
Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis... .. 2550 2. 25 ees 2525 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... .. 2:00" 1275aeeleas 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... .. PPA PP To we EO} 2.25 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis... .. 1.95 1.80 1:80 “F.75@" ieee 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... .. 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... . 2.35. 1.85 1285 “275 @eiee 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville. . . 1608), 1835 1°35). A1.25@: trad 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1265" 30 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 
West Ky. blockt......... Chicago 2.25 1.85 1.85 1.90@ 2.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago 1.60 1.30 ., 1.305 (1 IS@aizad 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.. ....... Birmingham.. 2.80 2.25 2.25 2.40 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.75 har fo 1.50@ 2.0¢ 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. blockt......... Chicago.:... 2.25. 2.10 2.10, 2.25@52m¢ 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago .... 1.60 Late fe 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. blockft......... Louisville... . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 1.50° 1.30 12.30 1. 15@eie6a 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. .. 1.05 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.30 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati 2.05 -2.10 2.10, -2:35@eaeS 
S. E. Ky. mine run... . Cincinnati .. 1.35  1.40° 0.35>" 4. 25@iae 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati 85 1.30 1.30 1.10@ 1.26 
Kansas lump.. ......... Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City 2.50 2.75 2.75 2. 50@Meare 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton loads. fT Advances over previous week 
shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. J 
t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local practice, 


but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 








Market Freight — May 5, 1924 April 27, 1925 ~ May 4, 1925¢— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company « Independent Company 

Brokenissicc sear deere New Yorks. ..05.5 ass $2.34 $8.20@$8.50 $8..00@ $8575. 5" 75 See eee 8.00@$8250 ~ “ane tee 8 .05@ $8.60 
Brokeasnsscec es auc Philadelphia........ 2.39) Sere eee 860. 8:75 Fin eee eee ; SE in ne ee s Sai 

Diggs: eect eae ee New Yorke ric: 2.34 8.75@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.75 $8.50@$8.75 8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ $8.75 8.35@ 8.60 
Eigg.2c sc eee Philadelphia.... ... 2939 8.35@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.50 8.60@ 9.20 8.40@ 8.60 
Begin pce edascces Chicazo*= ae 5 06 7.68@ 7.77 7.73@ 7.81 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stoveinrncae meee e New, Yorks oanuee 2 34 8.75@ 9.25 8.35@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.10. 
Stove: Oe 7c aetoes Philadelphia........ 239 8.70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 9.20@ 9.55 8.85@ 9.00 
Stoventee . oiteseae Chicago" 2.2 eee 5 06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.12@ 8.60 7.82@ 8.00 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnute ete oe New York... 2... 2 34 8.65@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.60 
Chestnut....... ... Philadelphia.. 2 39 8.75@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 8.60% 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 
‘Chestnut: 2. sae Chicago*..... 5 06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 7.94@ 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
Peat tc eee Newyork morro 222 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 5.000, 5.25 5 00@ 5.60 
Peat ase Philadelphia... ... 2 14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 5.400. 5.75 5.35@ 5.40 
Poa tc sas oo Sete Chicago*.. ....... 479 5. 36 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5 00) 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York... ... 2222 - 2.25@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Buckwheat No I..... Philadelphia.. . 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 
Riese. . New York... i? Deez 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 

Riee..i0 dae withthe near Philadglphia.. ..... 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 
Barley acca cciycian ae News Vorkin.. eee Dien 2 1.40@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 P4550 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Barlay: 32% o5505s.00° Philadelphia.. ..... 214 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New York... ... Daa 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.0.b. mines. + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B, Mines 


1925—_—_-_——___, 1924 
May 4 April 27 April 20 May, 5 

TCTGRS igs eS Cigig Gn aeaaOnenG 162 162 161 169 
Weighted averaged price $1.96 $1.96 $1.95 $2.05 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
“Prices of Coal and Coke ; 


Manner adopted in the report on 
and the War 


1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey 
Industries Board. 





been working for the last couple of months have unbilled 


coal on hand and are unable to move it at any price. Rail- 
road tonnage is light in this field and nothing points to an 
improvement. Prices are unchanged. 

At St. Louis some raw weather caused a little movement 
of the cheaper grades of coal in small quantities, but 
dealers’ yards are pretty well loaded up. Retail conditions 
are at a standstill except that a little high grade is being 
put in for storage by people who are leaving the city for 
the summer months. Some dealers are putting in a little 
anthracite and smokeless and others are storing a little 
coke, but they are not delivering any of this stuff. Country 
domestic is dead and the only thing moving is a car of 
domestic nut coal occasionally and a little anthracite chest- 
nut scattered in the inland cities. Local wagonload steam 
is slowing up. Carload is good on screenings but country 
steam is at a standstill. Retail prices are unchanged. 


Kentucky Sees Hopeful Signs 


Business continues quiet at Kentucky mines. In western 
Kentucky nut sizes are advancing in price somewhat, due 
to the fact that the season of heavy consumption of small 
Stove coal in the South is at hand. Some producers quote 
good quality screened nut around $2 a ton to the trade, 
although some can still be had at $1.50. Block is weaker, 
$1.75@$1.85 covering the higher quotations. Lump is 
$1.50@$1.75; egg, $1.50@$1.75; nut, 1.50@$2; mine run, 
$1.25 @$1.50, and screenings, around $1.10@$1.50. 

In eastern Kentucky screenings are scarcer and it is said 


. that more quotations are around $1.25, but some stock can 
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be had at $1.10. Eastern Kentucky operators are talking 
$2.25@$2.50 block coal for May, but many mines would be 
glad to run on $2 coal if they could get the business. Pres- 
ent quotations show block at $2@$2.25, with some coal 
probably at $1.75; lump, $1. 75 @$2, and egg at the same 
level. Nut is $1. 50@$1. 65; mine run, $1.15@$1.50. 

Scattered reports from ‘some of the larger mines in the 
Elkhorn and Hazard fields indicate fair activity and more 
contract business, including some good bookings on lake 
coal. In western Kentucky things are fairly quiet, except 
with some of the strip mines, which have been getting out 
big tonnages. Western Kentucky anticipates a good deal of 
business on nut coal moving South in the next few weeks. 
Railroad consumption is quite fair. 


Mediocre Market in Northwest 


Receipts by lake at Duluth last week were as large as in 
any week during the past three or four years. Fifty-seven 
cargoes were unloaded at the docks, fourteen of which were 
anthracite. Fifteen cargoes are en route from lower lake 
ports, of which two are hard coal. This coal was loaded at 
lower lake ports during the winter to relieve dock con- 
gestion, and it is thought that a sharp falling off in receipts 
will result as soon as all of this winter loaded coal get here. 

Shipments from the docks are light and the April total 
will fall way below the 17,000 odd cars of March. Stocks 
are heavy and the market is not particularly good. Some 
shipments are being made to the iron ranges for stripping 
operations, but it looks as if no one will mine much ore yet. 

Prices are unchanged, but are fairly firm throughout the 
list. Anthracite goes up 10c. a ton May 1. Some of the 
larger consumers are filling their bins, and there is some de- 
mand for pea coal. 

Railroads are taking some coal from the docks. It is 
thought that the railroads will buy much coal this summer, 
as they anticipate a heavy year. 

The anthracite situation is peculiar. Despite the fact 
that four out of every five orders now being placed for 
next year’s coal are for Pocahontas, dock men expect a 
normal consumption—about 1,200,000 tons—next winter. 
But a huge business will be done in Pocahontas and other 
smokeless coals next winter. 

Recent flarebacks of weather in the Twin Cities caused 
a slight flurry in fractional retail orders from people insis- 
tent upon immediate delivery but who generally object to 
the higher rate on small orders. Spring buying as a rule, 
however, continues at a minimum. 

Steam buyers persist in holding off as long as possible. 
They have had the whiphand for many months, and seem 
to be convinced that there will be a long continuance of 
this condition. 

All-rail shippers have little to work on for the present 
in this market, for in addition to the backwardness of 
buyers, there is the recent change of rates and some sug- 
gestions of further changes being possible. 

Prices remain as they have been. Southern Illinois lump 
is $2.75; central Illinois, $2.25; Indiana, $2.50; western Ken- 
tucky, $1.75; Hocking, $5.25 at the dock; Youghiogheny, 
$5.75; smokeless, $8. Effective May 1, the price of regular 
sizes of hard coal was advanced 10c. a ton. 

Deliveries of coal at the docks have been small so far 
since the opening of navigation. There was no urgent need 
of new coal, and only moderate amounts have been moved. 

At Milwaukee the coal trade continues quiet in the face 
of advancing spring. Interest now seems centered upon 
the inflow of fresh stock from the lower lakes. During 
April Milwaukee received 282,679 tons of coal by cargo— 
133,408 tons of anthracite and 149,271 tons of bituminous 
coal. Retail dealers have applied the May spur to prompt 
consumers to fill bins for next winter—an advance of 10c. a 
ton in the price of all sizes of anthracite. 


Dullness Unbroken in West 


Some operators of the Southwest have announced summer 
storage prices on Arkansas and Oklahoma coal. Others say 
at the present cost of production it is impossible to shade 
recent quotations. As a result, Arkansas semi-anthracite 
lump is quoted at $4.50@$5.50 a ton for May, with the 
promise of a 50c. rise in the lower price for June; mine run 
is $2.75@$3.25, and screenings $1.75@$2. The May quota- 
tion on McAlester (Okla.) lump is $5.50; nut, $4; screenings, 
$2.25. With little production, Henryetta (Okla.) lump is 
being quoted at $3.75; nut, $3.50; mine run, $3.25 and 
screenings $2. 
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No storage prices have been announced for Kansas, and 
operators declare that at present cost of production none is 
likely. There has been a 25c. break in the price of screen- 
ings and crushed mine run by some operators as the number 
of crushers working in the district has increased, but some 
still are asking $2.75. Shovel coal is quoted at $4 top for 
lump. 

April was one of the worst months in the history of the 
coai business in Colorado and no encouragement is held out 
for May. Mines are averaging two days a week and many 
have closed down. Even the 25 per cent wage cut and $1 
reduction in the price of coal has had no effect on the trade. 
This is due to warm weather and anticipation of a rate 
reduction to Missouri River territory. 

Utah operators find business slow. Only a few industries 
are buying coal and the domestic market has entered upon 
its dullest period of the year. The demand for larger sizes 
of coal is about nil. There is some contracting, but not 
much. Retailers are clamoring for lower prices, but oper- 
ators show no disposition to heed them, and it looks as if 
there may not be a summer storage rate this year. There 
is not an operator in the state who would refuse to grant 
a storage rate if consumers would take advantage of it and 
get coal in during the hot weather, but the tendency to put it 
off till the last few days before the rate expires seems to 
be too strong with most people. There has not been any 
very settled price for slack of late, but the tendency is 
firmer at $1.25 a ton at the mine. 


Slight Gain at Cincinnati 


Out of the seesaw of business in Cincinnati last week the 
trade gained a slight advantage. Bid blanks were received 
from the Pere Marquette R.R. for its fuel supply, but the 
Big Four rejected all figures submitted and intends to buy 

“spot” for the time being. May 1 saw the prices on two 
prepared sizes advance, southeastern Kentucky operators 
and sales concerns making the price on the block $2.15 in 
accordance with the announced move made some weeks ago. 
The smokeless circular from most of the producers in the 
standard Pocahontas area also shows an advance with both 
lump and egg quoted at $3. There are some quotations of 
egg at $2.75. 

Generally speaking there has been more solidarity shown 
in the market in the past week than for some time past. 
Bituminous run of mine has recovered from the haziness 
that beset it for a while and little can now be had at spot 
under $1.25. The better grades of gas and byproduct have 
stiffened up to $1.50 with only questionable stuff selling 
around the low of $1.40. Slack remains firm and the ad- 
vance in egg is maintained. Only block and 4-in. are in the 
doldrums, lake buyers seizing this as an advantage through 
which they hope to beat the prices down. 

Demand for smokeless lump has been as good as could 
be expected under the 25c. advance. Some nut going inland 
at $2.25 has not been taken as well as had been expected 
and this has been sold at mine-run prices. Slack and mine- 
run, however, have shown no signs of weakness. 

With the lake trade opening in good shape there is a 
slightly better feeling among operators and distributors in 
Columbus and the southern Ohio field. While trade has not 
expanded materially, still producers see signs of improve- 
ment soon. This includes not only the lake trade but also 
steam business, which has been slow during the past few 
months. No great change in price is expected, however, 
and quotations are expected to be irregular for some time. 

Steam business is still quiet as contracting is not heavy, 
consumers as a rule buying on the market, often at bargain 
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generally somewhat lower than last year. Railroal con- 
tracting is held up also, although some of the larger car- 
riers asked for bids several weeks ago. Contracting for 
school coal is attracting some attention and there will be 
a considerable tonnage bought during May. Municipal 
contracts are also to be up soon. 

For the first time in many months there has been a 
note of optimism discernible in the eastern Ohio coal trade. 
At this time many feel that the larger consumers have 
just about consumed all stocks which may have been on 
hand and will henceforth find it necessary to increase cur- 
rent purchases to meet current needs. It is felt that gen- 
eral business conditions are showing some slight improve- 
ment and that this will have a favorable effect upon coal 
demand by the larger steam users. 

Operators and jobbers say that inquiries are now becom- 
ing more noticeable, that the railroads also are buying some 
fuel, and at least conditions are expected to improve over 
the past few months. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field during the week 
ended April 25 rebounded from the low record of previous 
weeks. The total output was 207,000 tons, or about 29 per 
cent of potential capacity. This is 14 ,000 tons over the 
preceding week but 35,000 tons under the corresponding: 
week of last year. 


Operations Dwindle at Pittsburgh 


The only substantial change in operations in the ‘Pitts- 
burgh district is the closing of five more mines by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. In bringing the high union wage scale to a 
definite issue the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is playing a lone 
hand. Operation in the district as a whole is estimated at 
20 per cent. The industrial outlook is believed to be con- 
siderably less favorable, but sentiment seems to have a 
great deal to do with that. 

Coal prices in general show no substantial change. Slack 
is off 10 to 15c. on steam and 15 to 20c. on gas, demand 
being limited while supplies are better than was expected. 
As to gas mine-run, quoted lately $1.95@$2.10, that was 
largely on the basis of distress lots, which have now be- 
come uncommon with the closing of so many mines. Pro- 
ducers of good Youghiogheny gas coal have held right along 
to $2.10@$2.25 and the bulk of the business is now with 
them, sales being more commonly at $2.10 and $2. 15, $2.25 
being obtained only occasionally. Steam slack is quotable 
at $1.835@$1.50 and gas slack at $1.40@$1.60. No other 
changes. 

That the coal business is getting in a bad way is the 
opinion of a portion of the trade at Buffalo, but others feel 
that increasing shutdowns of mines, with the resultant cur- 
tailment of production, will be beneficial. Many wonder 
how long the Pennsylvania operator can mine coal at a 
loss. The wholesaler is doing a little better than the oper- 
ator, but as a rule he professes to be making a bare living. 


New England Faces Reluctant Trade 


In New England the market apparently has settled into 
a season of forcing coal on reluctant buyers. The utmost 
pressure is brought to bear in order to move tonnage both 
at Hampton Roads and at rehandling wharves at this end. 
From each discharging port there is keen competition for 
what spring orders are likely to materialize. In other 
seasons practically all the factors relied upon distribution 
by railroad, but now the use of the motor truck for a radius 
of twenty to thirty miles from tidewater wharves introduces 
a new competitive element, besides making further inroads 
on terminal business of the railroads. It is anything but 
a satisfactory situation, but until demand catches up with 
current output improvement is unlikely. 

Spot quotations are uneven. They depend upon individual 
situations as to accumulations at the piers and anxiety to 
sell. Grade also enters mildly into price consideration, but 
at this writing it is hardly the factor it usually is. Even 
the cream of No. 1 Navy standard smokeless, we under- 
stand, can be bought down to $4.20 per gross ton f.0o.b. 
vessel at Norfolk or Newport News, while coals of much 
less efficiency have been sold at $4 and better. A good deal 
of nut and slack is being offered here now at prices 20c. 
less than mine run, and purchasers in considerable number 
are inclined to take it at the difference in cost. 

On cars Boston, Providence, New Haven, Portland and 
other discharging ports the trade is only a replica of the 
picture at Hampton Roads. Every known device is used to 
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place coal that is constantly arriving on consignment, and 
“tail ends” are heard from in practically every direction. 
The range of the market at Mystic Wharf, Boston, the past 
week was $5.25@$5.40 and there are no signs of more re- 
munerative figures during May. 


Improvement Expected at New York 


No improvement can be noted in the bituminous coal 
market at New York, but there is much optimism that 
better conditions are about due and that buying will soon 
improve. Reserve stocks are believed to be as low as they 
should go and the continued cut in production is expected to 
compel heavier buying shortly. 

Not much interest is shown at this time in market condi- 
tions. Buyers are not in the spot coal market except when 
extreme bargains are in sight. 

Contract coals are moving in fair volume. It is said that 
some additional contracts have been closed at figures border- 
ing near the present maximum spot market quotations. 

The tidewater market continues to hold its own, due at 
least in part to decreased shipments to the piers. 

Demand in the Philadelphia market continues on a low 
scale. Consumers are buying only moderately and seem to 
be a long way from the point where they will consider 
putting in storage supplies for the next winter. 

The price situation is quite soft, and there is more non- 
union coal on the market now in proportion to the higher 
priced fuel than there was a few weeks ago. There is no 
question that the concerns who have been operating union 
but are now closed down, are going to make a strong effort 
to get under way on the same basis as their competitors. 

In gas coal little three-quarter coal is being turned out, 
-and slack, which is in demand, brings almost the price of 
mine-run. The strike in the Fairmont field, if it can be 
called that, is not hurting shipments to this market. 

The Baltimore market continues dull and generally list- 
less. Despite much talk of industrial development, pur- 
chasing agents for industries continue to buy in very limited 
quantities, and the situation as a whole is highly unsatis- 
factory to the coal trade. The keenest sort of competition is 
in evidence, both in spot selling and on contracts. Price 
quotations are over a fairly wide range according to the 
necessities of the particular sale, although all are below 
the standard usually considered profitable for both pro- 
ducers and jobbers. Excellent steam coals are still being 
offered as low as $1.70@$1.75 for spot fuel and $1.75@$1.85 
on contract on 60 to 90 day delivery. The export situation 
is only fairly active, even as compared with the local domes- 
tic selling, and is much below the experience of some other 
years at this season. 

Coal buying is slow at Birmingham and very little inter- 
est is being shown by consumers in providing fuel far in 
advance of actual use. Those who have made it a practice 
for months past to depend on the open market are still 
adhering to this policy with few exceptions, as almost all 
- contracts made are renewals. Inquiry is weak and bookings 
are light both as to number and tonnage involved. 
Domestic coal is still exceedingly sluggish, there being 
practically no spot demand, and movement against contracts 
is slow and unsatisfactory. The bunker market is rather 
_ quiet at present. Some export coal is moving to Cuban 

points, though the tonnage is not large. 
Quotations on steam coal are unchanged. Domestic grades, 
\ taking on the customary monthly advance, will range as 
| follows for May: Big Seam lump, $2.40; Carbon Hill lump, 
| $2.65; Cahaba lump, $3.45@$4.20; Black Creek lump, $3.70; 
Corona lump, $2.90; Montevallo seam, $3.95@$4.70 per ton 
, mines. 
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Hard Coal Demand Growing at New York 


The New York market for hard coal continues to gain 
strength. Egg and stove are in strong demand, and pea 
coal, contrary to usual conditions here, is moving well. 
Chestnut is a trifle easier but is far from being in over- 
supply. 

On May 1 the line companies added from 5c. to 35c. per 
ton to their April prices for domestic sizes of anthracite 
and similar increases were announced by some of the larger 
independent operators. At the same time one of the com- 
panies cut its price for No. 1 buckwheat 50c. per ton, making 
the price $2. 50 instead of $38. Some of the retailers also 
announced increases of 10c. per ton in delivery prices. 

Independent coals are moving in good shape and prices 
in some instances are a trifle higher than last week, 
although the range shows no change. It is now expected 
that some of the individual mines that have been idle will 
soon resume operations. 

Steam coals, especially No. 
condition. 

The Philadelphia market has held all of its improvement, 
and if anything has added a bit to it, with a week of chilly, 
rainy days helped out by spring filling trade. More con- 
sideration is being given also to the possibility of a strike 
on Sept. 1. 

As anticipated, prices have been increased for May, com- 
pany producers having added a straight 10c. through all 
the sizes, while some of the independents took the opportu- 
nity to add a little more to stove, the size in most urgent 
demand. There was some surprise that pea was raised, but 
this size has been somewhat tight all month. Steam coals 
are quiet, with buckwheat the weakest of all. 

Trade in anthracite has been pretty good of late at 
Buffalo. Consumers responded to the bottom price, and the 
retailers have all been pretty busy. Business is expected 
to drop off now till fall. There is much difference of opin- 
ion as to the fall supply of anthracite, considering the pos- 
sibility of a strike. 

The independent anthracite trade is pretty quiet. Buffalo 
does not buy this coal very much, for it can get enough 
coal at schedule prices, but where any scarcity exists the 
consumer is willing to pay the 50 to 75c. premium that is 
asked. The movement of small sizes continues very slow. 

Lake shipments for the week were only 38,500 tons, of 
which 24,500 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 7,300 
tons for Sheboygan and 6,700 tons for Milwaukee. Rates 
are 50c. to Milwaukee and 40c. to Duluth-Superior. 

In Baltimore April retail prices will be continued through- 
out May. Wholesale rates have advanced 15 to 20c. above 
the prices quoted around April 1, but most retailers will 
absorb the increase during May with the idea of stimulating 
sales. Demand has not been heavy, and the trade is particu- 
larly anxious to get rid of a fair proportion of its business 
in the early summer months in order to prevent a congestion 
when supplies may be difficult to obtain from the mines. 


1 buckwheat, are in fair 


Connellsville Coke Market Inactive 


With steel mill operations decreasing steadily and with 
merchant furnaces making scarcely any sales, there has 
been practically no activity in the Connellsville coke mar- 
ket. Various small-lot purchases of furnace coke are being 
made for non-metallurgical use, the tonnage being almost 
insignificant. Buying of spot foundry coke continues light. 

Prices for spot are not well defined in the circumstances, 
but may be repeated at $3@$3.25 for furnace and $4@$4.50 
for foundry, but foundry is somewhat weaker. Some coke, 
perhaps standard, but not particularly desirable, might be 
picked up at under $4. 

Demand for byproduct coal in the market is practically 
absent, there being no inquiry for either spot or contract. 
Shipments against contracts have been curtailed somewhat 
by some byproduct ovens. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-—— Cars Loaded ——— 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended April 18! 1925 eee ate: Nite). sere chs 922,778 134,172 
IPYeCIOUS Weeks ©. | Rare RENE eer te eee nood at hs eis ae 917,284 138,065 
Neck ended April; [924) ec sectors ees Glee | ether p rs 876,916 124,750 





Surplus Cars———. ——Car Shortage——, 


All Cars Coal Cars 
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British Coal Trade Below Normal; 
Holidays Limit Output 


There is little to report on the Welsh 
coal market. Operators are unfavor- 
ably placed as regards contracts and 
business booked for early May is very 
much below normal. Last week pits 
closed down involving the discharge 
of 4,000 men, and this week two more 
groups of collieries have closed, notice 
being given to 3,500 more miners. The 
total number of miners idle in Wales 
is now around 42,000. Prices have 
changed little and Wales is still losing 
business owing to the fact that cheaper 
coal is obtainable elsewhere. 

Inquiries circulating in Newcastle 
hold out no hope of improved conditions 
soon. The brightest spot is that the 
reopening of the Baltic may mean in- 
creased business with the Scandinavian 
countries. The Westeras Railways of 
Sweden have contracted for 10,000 tons 
of best Durham steams to be shipped 
during the next three months at 22s. 2d. 
per ton cif. A Glasgow firm has ob- 
tained a contract for 10,000 tons of 
screened navigation coal to Jugoslavia 
for naval purposes, shipment April- 
May. 

The Italian State Railways are clos- 
ing their coal offices at Cardiff. The 
French State Railways have already 
closed their offices. 

American representatives of the 
Italian State Railways declare that 
hydroelectric development in Italy has 
steadily cut down coal requirements to 
a point where it is no longer necessary 
to maintain separate offices. 

In order to organize the Rhonnda dis- 
trict in Wales, where non-unionism is 
prevalent, the coal miners passed a res- 
olution early last week favoring a 
strike on Saturday if in the meantime 
all the mine workers in the area had 
not joined the Miners Federation. The 
resolution was put through at a meet- 
ing largely attended by radicals. The 
strike order, however, did not become 
effective, for the great majority of the 
men declined to cease work. 

Production by British collieries in the 
week ended April 18, a cable to Coal 
Age states, totaled 3,273,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official returns. This com- 
pares with an output of 4,494,000 tons 















in the preceding week, the falling off 
being due to the Easter holidays. 


Supplies Low, Demand Weak 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads continued 
dull last week with the market fairly 
strong because of lack of supplies 
rather than any unusual demand. Prac- 
tically no surplus coal was at the piers, 
the accumulation being confined largely 
to special orders and contracts. 

Mines continued running on part 
time. Foreign business was at a mini- 
mum while bunker and coastwise move- 
ment were barely holding their own. 
Shippers see no immediate relief from 
the dullness. Retail dealers were mak- 
ing concessions to move surplus supplies 
before the summer set in. No business 
of any importance was reported. 


French Market Quiet, but 
Product Moves Easily 


Trade in the French coal market 
lacks animation, but the North and 
Pas-de-Calais output moves. easily 
without any excessive stocking. More- 
over, Cardiff arrivals are nearly normal 
again. Contracts for household fuel 
have taken a turn for the better in 
the last few days. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels during 
March to France from the Ruhr in- 
cluded 295,200 tons of coal, 357,600 tons 
of coke and 28,800 tons of lgnite 
briquets. From April 1 to April 4 
receipts were 20,900 tons of coal, 39,900 
tons of coke and 4,200 tons of lignite 
briquets. 

During the first fifteen days of April 
the O. R. C. A. received 187,057 tons 
of coke, an average of about 9,000 tons 
daily. The lightness of deliveries is 
understood to be due to holidays. 


U. S. Fuel Imports in March 


(In Gross Tons) 





1924 1925 
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Destination of Fuel Exports from 
United States in March 
(In Gross Tons) 


1924 1925 
Anthracite’. 4..60 ta one 309,243 200,953 
Bituminous... - 5). eee 1,135,284 918,746 

Exported to: 

France: ).. 6252. 34,084 19,037 
Ttaly:. (hsm «tae el eee 43,702 65,084 
Canada..c5: Sule 812,175 662,455 
Panauia... 2. 0.01 31,344 31,38 
Mexicds is. doc. a eee 9,831 6,453 
Br. WeIndies"s- 2 eee 12,335 19,239 
Cuba.t a. eee 8,960 47,020 
Other W} Indies... 2) .6 9- 32,925 20,083 
Argentina\.\)...c)0 sews ae 53,650 6,740 
Brazil 3,4 sos ee eee 43,113 17,332 
Chile» ..22) )).. oo eee AULA S el oe aia 
Eigypts....0. <p oe eer 2,980 6,726 
Fr. Africa... .. cee 14,947 
Other countries. eee 23,118 2,242 
Coke? 0/20 ee, ae 52,729 65,980 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 


May 2, 1925 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Brazil: Tons 
Br; Str. Onega, for Parag... eee 3,880 

Amer. Str. Chincha, for Rio de 
Janeiro ©, so. SSR helene eee 8,222 

Br. Str. Hindustan, for Rio de 
JANCITO | «2... oh clea ee 2 re 6,768 
Br. Str. Albany, for Rio de Janeiro 5,135 


13 
For Nova Scotia: 

Br. Str. Clackamas, for Halifax.... 2,916 

Amer. Schr. Dorothy, for Yarmouth 1,142 
For Newfoundland: 

Br. Schr. Favonian, for Rosarue.... 
For Argentina: 


Ital. Str. Andreino, for Buenos Aires 6,125 
For Cuba: 

Amer. Str. Muncove, for Havana.. 2,986 
For Norway: 

Nor. Str. Norwell, for Forsberg.... 1,403 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Porto Rico: 

Am. Str. Sioux, for San Juan 
For Newfoundland: 
Am. Schr. ‘Augusta W. 

St. Johns 
FROM BALTIMORE 
> Algeria: 
Ital. Str. San Pietro, for 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Giovanni, 


for 


0 eB 0 Oe 6 wo eal © 0) © ener mini eke 


Snow, 


Algiers. . 


for Naples 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: ie fe April 30 


Cars on ‘hatid)..- = 3. eee 4 ,283 
Tons’on hand... 80.5 see 10,008 87,546 
Tons dumped for week........... 85,208 118,869 
Tonnage Walting’: -...9.0,e 0 ee 5,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on! hand 225. 20 eee 985 624 
Tons.on. hand.....95. see ee 70,050 44,200 
Tons dumped for week........... 55,525 92,287 
Tonnagé waiting. >.4)70. eee 3,500 2,887 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand... <. |.) 5. een 1,599 2,233 
Tons’on hand...) .. eee eee 78,615 110,045 
Tons dumped for week........... 117,030 106,468 
Tonnage waiting) >... ...2 ee 5,050 12,920 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
April 25 May 27 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4. 85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool lv, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool |, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.20 
Pools 5- eye Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.95@$5.10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.40 4.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4:15 4.15 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: April 25 May 2f 
Admiralty, large.... 26s.@26s.6d.  26s.6d.@27s. 
Steam smalls....... 15s.6d. 15s.6d.@19s. 

Mevravileyy 
Best steams.. 17s.6d.@ 20s. 178.3d. 
Best gas.. 19s.@ 19s.6d. 


19s.@19s.7d. 
Best bunkers... 18s.@ 18s. 6d. 18s.@ 18s.6d. 

i Naventod over previous week shown in heavv 
type; declines in ttalics. 
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ARKANSAS 


Taking advantage of the lull in the 
market, coal mines in the Paris fields 
are doing considerable development 
work, preparatory for future demand. 
The New Union and Paris Purity com- 
panies are preparing to experiment 
with some new equipment, including 
compressed-air systems and electrically 
driven machinery. 


COLORADO 


A. E. Carlton, well known Colorado 
Springs capitalist, has leased 120 acres 
of coal land six miles southwest of Fort 
Lupton and is making preparations for 
immediate development of the property. 





The State Industrial Commission has 
handed down a decision on the Mount 
Harris and the Victor-American mines 
in Routt County, that the wage scale 
should not be reduced below the 1917 
scale, which is 20 per cent lower than 


the present wage scale. 


Considerable comment has been made 
upon the recent decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court holding Kansas law 
for compulsory arbitration unconstitu- 
tional. The operation of the Colorado 
Industrial Board, it is admitted, will 
not be affected by the decision on the 
Kansas Industrial Court. 


The North Park Coal Co. notified the 
State Industrial Commission of a 5c. 
per hour reduction in wages of em- 
ployees at its two mines at Coalmont. 
This is approximately 10 per cent less 
than the reductions adopted by other 
operators in the state. 


ILLINOIS 


Fire caused $10,000 damage on April 
19 to the plant of the Spring Creek coal 
mine, located a mile northwest of 
Springfield. While the tipple super- 
structure is of steel, the wood frame- 
work of the shaft covering and coal 
dust. caused such a fire that the steel 
work may be warped. Three hundred 
and fifty miners are added to the un- 





employed as-a result of the fire. 


The Consolidated Coal Co., at its Mt. 


_ Olive mine broke all its previous records 


April 20, when a total output of 5,050 
tons was brought to the surface. 


The new town of Nason, which was 


laid out a year or so ago by the Nason 


ee 


Coal Co., is now an honest-to-goodness 
town with its own incorporation papers 
and its first duly elected Mayor. Like 
Israel of old. which begged for a king 
in order to be like other people, the 
Nasonites recently incorporated them- 
selves into a city with a population of 
1,500 and thereby began their troubles 
as a municipality. The first election 
was a warm one, with four candidates 


running, yet there were no election dis- 
turbances. The town is built on the site 
of the new Nason mine No. 10 of the 
Illinois Coal Corporation, designed to 
become the largest colliery in the world. 
The first meeting of the new city 
fathers decided upon many improve- 
ments, one being cement sidewalks over 


the entire town to cost $60,000. The 
town also has a new state bank. 
The Utilities Coal Corporation, 


Springfield, has moved from the Fer- 
guson Building to 314-322 East Capitol 
Ave. 


A new tipple for the West Frankfort 
mine of the Independent Coal Co., to 
replace one left a tangled wreck by the 
recent tornado in southern Illinois, is 
being built in the Decatur plant of the 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
The tipple is a duplicate of one built a 
few years ago for the Riverton mine of 
the Peabody Coal Co. 


The Ellisville Coal Mining Co., of 
Galesburg, has formally moved to dis- 
solve. The mine was transferred back 
to the Spoon River Colliery Co.swhich 
is at the present time operating and 
will continue to operate the mine. 


The Universal Coal & Coke Co., 924 
South Kilbourn Avenue, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with capital of $20,- 
000 to manage and control coal mines, 
sand pits and stone quarries. The in- 
corporators are Russell J. Burns, John 
P. Drennan, Bart J. Burns, Ella M. 
Drennan and Austin A. MeNichols. 


The Bobby Dick mine, at Herrin, 
which had been temporarily closed for 
repairs, is now at work. One of the im- 
provements is a new loading yard track, 
which is now connected. The track 
above the tipple also has been raised to 
grade for efficiency in coal handling. 


M. H. Detweiler, formerly generai 
superintendent of the Kathleen Mine at 
Dowell, owned by the Union Colliery 
Co., St. Louis, has been appointed super- 
intendent of one of the mines of the 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co. at Zeigler. He 
took charge May Ist. 


The Sincerity Coal Co. will begin 
work early in May, mining Fifth Vein 
coal near Herrin. The company has 
purchased 817 acres of coal lands in 
that county. 


The Saline County Coal Corporation 
has removed its Chicago offices from 
the Peoples Gas Building to the new 
Bell Building, near the Michigan Ave- 
nue Boulevard Bridge, where it now 
occupies the entire seventeenth floor. 
This company is the largest producer 
and distributor of coal in Saline 
County. 


The Abbott-Irwin Coal Co. has been 
appointed the exclusive Chicago and 


Northwest distributors of the Moss Hill 
and Victoria coals, produced by the Hart 
Coal Corporation of Morton’s Gap, in 
western Kentucky. The Hart Coal Cor- 
poration operates six large collieries 
and produces one million tons of coal 
annually. 


The new Freeman mine, at Freeman, 
is again in full operation after some 
minor repairs. 


Of the 44,242,533 tons of coal shipped 
over the railroads in [Illinois during 
1924, the Illinois Central handled 10,- 
425,595 tons, the Burlington handled 
8,268,962 tons. The Big Four moved 
4,646,029 tons and the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois handled 3,782,857 tons. 
The Burlington moves the greatest part 
of southern Illinois coal. In Franklin 
County, the Burlington moved 5,042,135 
tons compared with the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s 2,405,214 tons, and in Williamson 
County the Burlington moved 2,115,445 
tons and the I. C. 1,737,971 tons. 





INDIANA 


The Dixie Vein Coal Co., of Indian- 
apolis, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $150,000, all of the 
increase being common stock. 


Mike Mosk, a miner at Shirkie Mine 
No. 1, near Terre Haute, charged with 
violating the mining laws, pleaded 
guilty before Justice of the Peace 
Thomas Smith, April 23, and was fined 
$1 and costs. Mosk pleaded guilty to 
“shooting on the solid.” Will A. 
Church, prosecuting attorney of Vigo 
County, has indicated that he will dis- 
miss the cases of the other fifty miners 
and bosses against whom charges of 
violating the state mining laws were 
filed in justice of peace courts in Terre 
Haute, and will file them in Circuit 
Court and ask for the maximum pen- 
alty of $200 and costs and sixty days’ 
imprisonment. He said that it was 
not a case of trying to persecute the 
miners but as a warning that the state 
laws must be obeyed. 


Comet Coal Co., Evansville, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000, the new stock being com- 
mon. 


IOWA 


The Dallas Coal Co., with mines near 
High Bridge, has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. John Gibson was 
named receiver at Des Moines, April 16. 
The stock of the company is owned 
largely by the Carlson Brothers. 

The Sioux City Board of Education 
has awarded the contract for 6,000 tons 
of Franklin County (Ill.) coal to the 
L. G. Everest Co. of Sioux City for 
$6.18 a ton. 
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KANSAS 


The Kansas Public Service Commis- 
sion on April 21 announced the ap- 
pointment of George Gruber to succeed 
William O’Hara as statistical clerk for 
the state mine inspection department, 
effective May 1. At the same time it 
announced the reappointment of Robert 
Morrison as superintendent of the cen- 
tral mine rescue station and of Miss 
Elizabeth Kotzman as stenographer in 
the inspection department. 


The Sheridan Coal Co. has leased its 
mine No. 16, three miles north of 
Croweburg, Crawford County, to Fred 
Trost, Lowell Bliss and a dozen other 
miners. The mine had been idle several 
weeks, following surrender of a lease 
on it by the Morgan-Spur Coal Co. 


The Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
as part of its campaign to promote the 
use of Kansas coal sent a sample of 
the fuel and a letter setting forth its 
merits to the Governor of each state. 
The Governor of Delaware was the first 
to acknowledge receipt of the coal and 
letter. The Chamber has obtained gen- 
eral use of the slogan “Use Kansas 
Coal” on the stationery of Pittsburg 
business men. 


A survey of the coal mines at the 
Kansas state penitentiary at Lansing, 
was ordered April 27 by the state board 
of administration as a result of com- 
plaints by owners of land adjoining the 
penitentiary’s 2,000 .acres that the 
mines were encroaching on _ private 
property. The survey also will estimate 
the amount of coal remaining under- 
ground on the state land. 


Matt Walters, president, and Harry 
W. Burr, secretary-treasurer of District 
14 (Kansas), United Mine Workers, 
went to Indianapolis, April 27, to seek 
aid from the international for idle 
miners in the Kansas field, and to dis- 
cuss with international officials the pro- 
posal to levy an assessment within the 
district for such aid. Only mines with 
contracts are active in the Kansas field 
now, with the prospect of more mines 
being closed down as the summer ad- 
vances. Non-union mines recently were 
visited by union delegations which in- 
vited the miners to join the union and 
to cease work until operators should 
sign union contracts. Walters an- 
nounced before leaving Pittsburgh for 
Indianapolis that the Standard Coal Co., 
operating Sheridan No. 12, and the 
Roberts Brothers Coal Co., operating 
Clemens No. 19, two of the mines 
visited had agreed to the union’s 
demands. 


KENTUCKY 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Co., of 
Louisville, which uses about 180,000 
tons of coal annually in its power plant, 
in addition to coal and coke used in its 
gas plant, has decided to close its mines 
at Echols for a year, and buy its 
supplies. 


It is reported from eastern Kentucky 
that the Nagola Elkhorn Coal Co., 
Whittaker, recently purchased by A. F. 
Parsons and others of Huntington, W. 
Va., original developer of the property, 
has resumed full time operations and 
that the mine at Parsons, owned by the 
same company, also has resumed. 





The R. T. Davis Coal Co., Jackson, 


capital $15,000, has filed amended 
articles increasing its capital to 
$40,000. 


Fire at Drakesboro, on April 29, 
wiped out ten buildings, including sev- 
eral buildings owned by the Black 
Diamond Coal Co. and W. W. Bridges, 
of the coal company. The telephone 
exchange in one of these buildings was 
destroyed, putting the town out of com- 
munication for a time. 


Sale of the Jim Rich coal mine, near 
Richland, by the Dozier-Diamond Cor- 
poration to Jesse Johnson, of Sesser, 
Ill., and Lloyd Winchester of Herrin, 
Ill., has been consummated and the pur- 
chasers have taken possession. The 
mine is located on the Illinois Central 
line, has a daily capacity of three cars 
and the output will be handled by the 
Dozier-Diamond Corporation. 


MISSOURI 


Coal dealers in Kansas City appear- 
ing before the finance committee of the 
upper house of the City Council, April 
24, obtained postponement of action on 
a recently proposed ordinance to in- 
crease the occupation tax for coal 
dealers from $25 to $250 a year. 





Governor Baker on April 28 appointed 
Chant Grey, of Novinger, Adair County, 
a deputy state mine inspector. Dallas 
Ingersoll, of Huntsville, who had 
previously been offered the post, de- 
clined to accept it. 

NEW YORK 

The Buffalo Board of Education gave 
out the following contracts on April 28: 
to the Weaver Coal Co. for furnishing 
20,000 tons of Diamond Smokeless coal 
on its bid of $5.69 delivered (price last 
year to same bidder was $5.74); to 
E. L. Hedstrom for furnishing 4,000 
tons of anthracite on its sliding-scale 
bid of $12.50 to $13 for egg and $12.90 
to $13.40 delivered; to the Yates-Lehigh 
Coal Co. for furnishing 12,000 to 14,000 
tons of bituminous on its bids of $4. 40 
for slack, $4.70 for mine run and $4.90 
for lump delivered. 





OHIO 
Fred Dunker, of the Virginia & Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., withdrew from the firm 
on May 1 to become associated with the 
John Hesser Coal Co. as its vice-presi- 
dent. He was connected with that cor- 
peration for fifteen years until three 
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School Gardens 


Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co.’s Edge- 
water White School 
grounds. Here’ the 
children of coal miners 
are taught to grow 
vegetables ‘for the 
home table. 













years ago. Jack Humphrey, president 
of the Humphrey Coal Co., now in 
liquidation, also has been added to the 
Hesser sales forces. 


A new record for loadings at Sunday 
Creek Mine No. 255, at Glouster, was 
set last week when 2,000 tons of coal 
was run through the hoppers in eight 
hours. This is the best record in five 
years. 
loading only 1,200 tons daily. 

Union officials announce that Mine 
No. 267 of the Ohio Collieries Co., at 
Glouster, will be reopened soon, giving 
work to many miners. A _ strike at 
two of this company’s mines recently 
was settled on condition that Mine No. 
267 resume work. 


The Man O’War Fuel Co. has opened ; 


an office on the sixth floor of the Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati, with 
James C. Layne in charge as general 
sales manager. The entire output of 


the May Coal Co., of Alphoretta, Ky., | 


will be marketed with other mines in 
that vicinity to be added. Mr. Layne 
was the manager of the coal depart- 
ment of Eaton Rhodes & Co. until it 
was closed April 1, when the company 
decided to engage in nothing but the 
marketing of iron, steel and coke. 


The branch office of the Paddock- 
Walther Coal Co., of New York, which 
has been maintained in Cincinnati since 
the split with the Dexter-Carpenter Co., 
Inc., closed May 1. 


Negotiations which have been pend- 
ing between mining interests at Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., and Judge W. F. Hall, 
of Hazard, for the lease of the Lena 
Rue, Three Point and the Ellis Knob 
mines, are said to have fallen through 
and the judge will continue to opera 
his properties. 


George Merryman, for several years 
at the head of the Logan Fuel Co.’s 
sales department, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Indian Run Coal 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va. ; 


inne 





OKLAHOMA my 

The district representative of the 
United Mine Workers told A. N. Boat- 
man, County Attorney, and Sheriff 
John Russell, that so far as union 
miners were concerned, the B. & A. 
mine management at Okmulgee could 
open up for work on the 1917 wage 


scale without any danger of violence. . 


The mine was closed following a strike 


A week previous the mine was 





— 
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and refusal of Sheriff Russell to pro- 
vide guards. At the same time the 
union miners who have pay coming for 
a month from the former lessee 
brought an injunction in the district 
court to stop the Acme Coal & Mining 
Co., of Kansas City, a new lessee, 
from operating. This action is based 
on a lien on the property for payment 
of $8,000 claimed back pay. The action 
also asks that P. W. Malloy be ousted 
as superintendent and receiver for the 
mine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The South Union Coal Co., Union- 
town, on May 1 began running its 
operation to full capacity, giving em- 
ployment to 225 men and working a six 
day a week schedule instead of the four 
day schedule previously carried on. It 
is planned to reach a maximum output 
of 1,900 tons as quickly as possible, 
thereby fulfilling the requirements of a 
contract which the Jamison interests 
recently have closed. Former em- 
ployees are being given preference in 
the engagement of help. 


Conditions in the coal and coke in- 
dustry in the Connellsville coke region 
are still on the downward trend, the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. having closed 
down its Redstone plant. 


The Jefferson & Indiana Coal Co., of 
Indiana, which leased the Lucerne mine 
from the Rochester & Pittsburg Coal 
& Iron Co., began operations at the 
mine on April 27 under the 1917 scale. 
Officials of the company, John O’Hara, 
president; J. R. Richards, secretary, 
and Joseph Mack, treasurer, were 
present when work was resumed. Fred 
Vinton is general manager; Thomas 
Thomas, assistant manager; Thomas 
Jeffries, superintendent, and A. R. 
MeMillin, assistant superintendent. The 
same company is successfully operating 
the Adrian mine of the R. & P. C. & I. 
Co. in Jefferson County.. Sheriff John 
Malcolm was on the scene when the 
mine resumed operations, but there was 
no disorder. 


John Brophy, president of District 
No. 2, United Mine Workers, con- 
ferred with the officers and _ board 
members of the Central Pennsylvania 


Coal Producers’ Association in Altoona, 


on April 29 relative to the collection of 
a special assessment of $1 per month 
for February and March, in addition to 
the regular dues of $3.06 per month 
under the check-off system. The $1 
assessment was levied by the inter- 
national union and the operators re- 
fused to collect it because the agree- 
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ment with the union provides only for 
the collection of the assessment levied 
by district No. 2. Operators contend 
that the assessment is illegal and the 
executive committee of the association 
reaffirmed the position previously taken 
in refusing to collect the extra dollar. 


TEXAS 


The Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
reports for the quarter ended March 31 
net income of $493,126 after charges, 
but before depreciation and depletion, 
against $581,674 in the first quarter of 
1924, 





UTAH 


The Vigilance Committee of the 
Logan Chamber of Commerce and the 
Cache County Utah State Farm Bureau 
of Logan his issued a warning against 
coal stock salesmen representing 
mutual companies in the county. The 
committee stated that the government 
says in a recent report that there are 
too many coal companies already, and 
that a thousand mines might be closed 
down with benefit to all. One of the 
agents had stated that the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce endorsed the 
stock, but this was flatly contradicted 
by the secretary of that Chamber over 
long-distance telephone. 


VIRGINIA 


The Houston Coal Co. closed its office 
at Norfolk, May 1. Clayton M. R. 
Wigg, Norfolk manager, will travel for 
the company through the Carolinas and 
adjacent territory. 


Walter D. Mills, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., 
has resigned that position and will be- 
come manager of the new Ocean Casino, 
at Virginia Beach. His resignation was 
effective May 4. 





WASHINGTON 


The strike at the Kenilworth mine of 
the Independent Coal & Coke Co. 
showed some signs of collapsing on 
April 27. The men walked out on the 
15th of the month after the posting of 
a 20 per cent cut in wages along with 
a 20 per cent reduction on hotel and 
boarding and cottage service furnished 
by the company. It was reported that 
the men said they would return to work 
if the other companies posted a similar 
notice, but not otherwise. So far the 
coal operators of the state as a whole 
seem to have taken no steps to bring 
about a cut in wages at the mines, but 
it is expected that the next week or 


Fan House 
At No. 251 Mine, 


Consolidation Coal Co., 
Coalwood, W. Va., a 


uniflow engine  con- 
nected to a Jeffrey fan 
is the regular drive. 
The emergency fan is 
driven by a motor. 
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two will see a movement in this direc- 
tion. It would seem that much will 
depend on the decision regarding a re- 
duction in prices, demanded by the 
retailers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In the federal court of northern West 


Virginia, Enrico lIannarelli, Italian 
consul for the jurisdiction of West 
Virginia, brought suit against the 


Wheeling Steel Corporation for $10,000 
each in ten suits, at Parkersburg, April 
29. The plaintiff’s bill avers that by 
reason of negligence coal gas collected 
in a mine of the company at Benwood, 
Marshall County, and as a result of an 
explosion which occurred, ten subjects 
of the Italian government were either 
killed outright or sustained wounds that 
caused death. The bill avers that under 
the treaty between the United States 
and Italian governments the subjects 
of Italy are guaranteed the same rights 
in the circumstances relating to this 
case as citizens of the United States, 
and that this treaty was violated by the 
defendant corporation. 


West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, announces a six weeks course, 
from June 8 to July 18, to prepare 
employees for positions as_ fireboss, 
mine foreman and superintendent. Reg- 
istration starts June 6 at Room 121, 
Mechanical Hall. Enrollment in the 
school by years since its inception has 
been as follows: 1913, 3; 1914, 3; 1915, 
3; 1916, 8; 1917, 4; 1918, 23; 1919, 57; 
1920, 68; 1921, 106; 1922, 69; 1923, 90; 
1924, 47. 


The entrance of the Gordie Bailey- 
Fahey mine at Wendell was wrecked 
during the last week of April by the 
explosion of two sticks of dynamite. 
No one was injured in the explosion but 
several days elapsed before the miners 
were able to use the entry. Within a 
short time after the explosion at the 
Gordie Bailey-Fahey mine, three sticks 
of dynamite were exploded near a 
powder house of the Maryland Coal Co. 
of West Virginia. It is believed that 
the sticks were hurled from a hill top 
toward the house but exploded before 
reaching the building. John J. Billy, a 
union miner who has been sought by 
state and county authorities since an 
investigation was set on foot more than 
a month ago of mine property fires in 
Wendell and vicinity, has been arrested, 
charged with being implicated. 


What is described as the largest rail- 
way coaling and sanding plant in the 
world has just been completed and 
placed in operation by the Norfolk & 
Western at Pritchard, twelve miles 
south of Kenova, on its main line. The 
structure is of reinforced concrete, has 
a capacity of 2,000 tons of coal and is 
equipped with special apparatus to 
sereen it into various grades for loco- 
motives. Engines can be coaled on six 
tracks at one time. The coaling struc- 
ture is 133 ft. high and has a circular 
bin 55 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. high. 
The plant, erected by Roberts & 
Schaefer, of Chicago, is equipped with 
two track hoppers for unloading coal. 


A coroner’s jury, after investigating 
the explosion in the Logan-Eagle mine 
at McBeth early in April, brought in a 
verdict to the effect that carelessness on 
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the part of the men killed had been 
responsible for the blast. The inquest 
was held under the direction of R. M. 
Lambie, chief of the State Department 
of Mines, and State Mine Inspectors 
Charles Foster, Zach Evans and J. F. 
White. Evidence tended to show that 
the men entered a portion of the mine 
where the ventilation had been blocked 
off, causing an accumulation of gas 
which was ignited by carbide lamps 
which the men carried. 


A gas explosion at the mine of the 
Talbott Coal Co., near Arnettsville, in 
Monongalia County on April 28, re- 
sulted in slight damage to the mine. 
As the mine had been closed down for 
repairs no one was injured. Robert 
Talbott and others of Fairmont own 
and operate the property. 


All operations of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. have been suspended in north- 
ern West Virginia. The Monongah 
Mine, known as No. 638, one of the 
largest in the country, was the last to 
be closed down, making 650 miners idle. 
An order closing the little Pennois 
mine, known as 68, also became effec- 
tive during the closing week of April. 
In commenting on the suspension of op- 
erations at the Monongah mine, Frank 
R. Lyon, vice president, stated that the 
mine could not work under present con- 
ditions. Only a handful of union mines 
are now in operation in northern West 
Virginia. 

The American Coal Co. of Allegany 
County directors have reconsidered 
their dividend action last month and 
ore the rate from $1 quarterly to 
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WISCONSIN 


The Ford dock at Duluth-Superior 
harbor has announced that less mine 
run coal and more lump will be brought 
up this year than last. It is proposed 
to keep two boats actively in the service 
all year. The first cargo arrived 
April 29. 


CANADA 


Another attempt by Premier E. H. 
Armstrong of Nova Scotia to bring 
about a settlement of the miners’ strike 
has resulted in failure. The Premier 
announced on April 28 that the British 
Empire Steel Corporation had rejected 
his proposal, proposing that there be no 
reduction in wages for men receiving 
$4.50 per day or less, those receiving 
more than $4.50 and less than $5 to be 
reduced to $4.50 and all receiving over 
$5 and all contract prices to be subject 
to a 10 per cent reduction. No answer 
to the proposal had been received from 
the United Mine Workers. 


The Alberta Coal Commission, which 
was appointed last fall to look into the 
whole coal industry in the province, 
last week announced the following sit- 
tings during May: Edmonton, May 5 
to 8; Calgary, May 11 to 13; Drum- 
heller, May 14 to 15; Lethbridge, May 
18 to 20; Blairmore, May 21 to 23. 
Since its creation, this commission has 
been gathering a mass of documentary 
evidence from coal operators, experts, 
miners and consumers in all parts of 
Canada, the United States and parts 
of Europe. This information will be 
used, together with maps and charts, as 
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a basis for the taking of oral evidence. 
The scope of the inquiry covers methods 
and costs of production, grading and 
inspection, transportation and market- 
ing, wages and housing conditions pro- 
vided for miners, profits, and suita- 
bility of the different kinds of coal for 
the uses to which they are put. Atten- 
tion also will be given to the possibility 
of extending the market for Alberta 
coal and to the possibility of minimiz- 
ing labor disputes. 


Miners in the Coal Branch near the 
foothills are unanimously against any 
reduction in wages in an effort to 
increase production, declared Rod Mac- 
donald and William Ryan, of the 
United Mine Workers, who visited this 
area on April 22. Most of the mines 
in this area have been working only 
very short shifts and have had long 
spells of idleness since November. The 
management of these mines declare 
that if they could reduce the cost of 
coal they could secure more contracts. 
Recently an offer was made to the men 
that they accept a lower schedule of 
wages, which would increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of business. 
The present contract between the union 
and the Western Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation does not expire until Sept. 30 
of this year. 


The steamship Wabana of the Domin- 
ion Coal Co.’s fleet, carrying a full 
eargo of anthracite from Newport 
News, Va., has arrived at Montreal. 





Traffic 





Demurrage Reparation Case Lost 


The fight of the receivers for the 
defunct Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., 
to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission direct a refund of part of the 
demurrage charges assessed at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore be- 
tween May 1, 1920, and Oct. 31, 1921, 
has been decided against the complain- 
ants in the recent decision handed down 
in Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. et al., 96 
I. C. C. 612. During the period in 
question charges were assessed, with- 
out objection, upon the average plan, 
but without a signed agreement. 

With this failure to sign as an en- 
tering wedge, complainants sought to 
establish that the charges assessed 
were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded $2 per day with 10 days’ 
free time, unreasonable and illegal be- 
cause not assessed as if cars had been 
unloaded in order of arrival, illegal 
because cars ultimately dumped into a 
vessel were not released from demur- 
rage as of the date vessel registered 
without regard to whether cargo had 
been identified or the vessel chartered 
by the shipper, and unreasonable and 
illegal in that excess credits accumu- 
lated during a calendar month were 
not applied to the cancellation of debits 
accumulated during same months on 
cars still under load at the end of that 
month. 

The basic provisions of the tariffs 
under attack were approved by the 
commission in a number of earlier 
cases and that body finds nothing in 
the complainants’ arguments to war- 
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rant a revision of its opinion. The 
contention that the average agreement 
was not applicable because not for- 
mally signed is dismissed as it is with- 
out merit in view of the period during 
which it was accepted without protest. 
The commission also points out that 
although 10 day’s free time is allowed 
under the straight demurrage plan on 
general traffic held for transshipment 
at New York, that is no criterion by 
which the reasonableness of the time 
allowed on coal may be judged. 





To Hold Rate Hearings 


The coal and coke committee, Trunk 
Line Territory, will hold a hearing in 
room 401, 143 Liberty St., New York 
City, at 11.30 a.m., May 21, on a car- 
rier’s proposal to adjust rates on an- 
thracite from mines on Delaware & 
Hudson Company, and connections, as 
shown in D. & H. Co. I. C. C. 13,470, to 
stations on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Quebec Railway Light & 
Power Company. In every case the ad- 
justment means an increase. 





The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. on April 
26 put into effect a new coal tariff 
from mines east of the Ohio River to 
Northwestern territory, including points 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois. These new 
rates are from 30c. to 75c. a ton lower 
than the old rates. 





The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association Territory, 
announces that a hearing will be given 
in Room 606, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14, 1925, 
at 10 am., Eastern Standard time, on a 
proposal to change the rate on bitumi- 
nous coal, carloads, from mines and 
points in Ohio group No. 4 (Jackson 
County district) as named in Agent 
Davis’ Tariff ICC No. 44, to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and intermediate points 
via Pennsylvania System (G. R. & L.), 
and via N. Y. C. & St. L: R.Re (Ga Bea 
W. district) to $2.20 per net ton to 
bring same into proper relation with 
rates via other routes and with rates 
from other districts. 





The coal and coke committee, Trunk 
Line Territory, will hold a hearing in 
Room 401, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y., at 11 a.m. daylight saving 
time, Thursday, May 21, on a carrier’s 
proposal to cancel provision providing 
for acceptance from connections and 
delivery of bituminous coal at Carroll 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., team _ tracks, 
switched from connections, by New 
York Central R.R. at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
account of inadequate facilities. 





The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved the following 
new reduced rates of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., effective June 1, on coke, coke 
ashes and coke breeze and coke dust, 
carloads, minimum weight, various 
(rates per net ton), from Buffalo to 
Pennsylvania R.R. stations: Angola, 
$1.26; Arcade, $1.13; Brocton, $1.39; 
Dunkirk, $1.26; Olean, $1.51; also to 
Attica on Areade and Attica $1.51. 


May 7, 1925 





Recent Patents 





Collector and Separator; 1,526,743. Roy 
Dowdall, Oberlin, Kan. Feb. 17, 1925. 
Filed March 19, 1924; serial No. 700,362. 

Coal Loader; 1,526,830. Francis W. 
Byrne, Connellsville, Pa. Feb. 17, 1924. 
Filed Sept. 27, 1921; serial No. 503,539. 

Mine Tool; 1,527,354. Isaac Geabes, 
Patricksburg, Ind. Feb. 24, 1925. Filed 
May 20, 1924; serial No. 714,699. 


m 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
Annual convention Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. Resident 
vice president, Joseph E. O’Toole, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
sAnnual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
Tl, May 19 and 20. Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A._ Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 26. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
nets, Woolworth Building, New York 

Je 

International Railway 


Fuel Association. 


Seventeenth annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 26-29. Secre- 
tary, J. B. Hutchinson, 6000 Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. lL. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 

Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado 
Operators’ Association. 
- June 17, Boston Building, 

Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 

ing, Denver, Colo. 

National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
: ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


New Mexico Coal 
Annual meeting, 
Denver, Colo. 


and 


Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 
Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
) ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving: St. 
i‘ eens, io: Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
eld, Ill. 


International Commerce. 


Bel- 


Chamber of 
| Third general conference, Brussels, 
% gium, June 21-27. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 

mooity, N. J. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
| Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 

gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
' ee autohingon, 29 West 39th St., New York 
» City. 
_ Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
| 22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
“Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
- Broadway, New York City. 


y Twelfth National Foreign Trade _ Con- 
'vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
mote Council, Hanover Square, New York 

We 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


q 
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New Equipment 








Ball Type Pulverizer Mill 
Grinds Material Fine 


A pulverizer made by the Fuller- 
Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa., embodies a 
substantial frame which supports the 
driving pulley, pulverizing elements, 
separating chambers and feeding device. 

Grinding is accomplished by centrif- 
ugal and gravity. pressure exerted by 
four unattached balls rolling against a 
stationary horizontal concave-shaped 
grinding-ring. The balls are propelled 
by four pushers attached to four equi- 
distant horizontal arms radiating from 
a yoke which is keyed direct to the main 
shaft of the mill. 

The material to be pulverized is fed 
to the grinding zone in a continuous 
and uniform stream by means of an 
adjustable screw or _ reciprocating 
feeder, which is belt driven from the 
main shaft, or motor driven when at- 
tached to the bin. It is reduced to the 
required fineness in one operation. The 
pulverized material, as rapidly as it 
is reduced, is lifted from the pulveriz- 
ing zone into the separating chamber 
by a current of air induced by a fan 
operating immediately above the grind- 
ing elements. A discharge fan, housed 
just below the grinding zone, exhausts 
the suspended particles and air from 
the separating chamber through a pro- 
tecting and a finishing screen into the 
annular opening surrounding the mill 
and thence discharges the finished prod- 
uct through a spout conveniently located. 





Makes Pulverized Fuel 


Centrifugal force presses the balls in the 
grinder against a highly polished ring. 
The material to be ground is then pulver- 
ized into extremely fine particles. 


Inasmuch as the pulverized material 
is removed as rapidly as produced and 
the grinding force is applied only to 
a limited amount of material, it is 
obvious that the energy expended to 
operate is always a minimum and 
varies with the tenacity of the material. 


Twin-Type Graphic Meter 


A new graphic meter into which two 
standard elements can be built, in 
which either strip or daily charts can 
be used, which occupies 30 per cent less 
switchboard space than separate meters 
and which gives two accurately syn- 
chronized records, has been developed 
by the Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
apolis. The case has an over-all width 
of 153 in. Switchboard and wall types 
are available and portable types can 
be made. The back can be removed 
without disturbing electrical connec- 
tions. Four different types of chart 
drives can be furnished—clock, clock 
with governor, impulse-actuated and 
motor drive. 


Small Machine Does Big Work 


For exerting heavier pulls than can 
be obtained by ordinary means the 
Puller Manufacturing Co., 600 W. 57th 
St., New York City, has made the 
pulling jack shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This device is capable 
of developing a maximum pull of 12 
tons at a rope speed of 5 ft. per min., 
yet weighs only a little over 200 Ib. 
It can be carried about by two men or 
can be trundled from place to place on 
two broad-tired wheels provided for the 
purpose. 

In principle this machine combines 
the action of both the jack and the 
winch. A ratchet and pawl mechanism 
is utilized in winding the cable onto the 
drum. The arrangement is such that 
six different speeds may be obtained. 
Furthermore, either a lever or crank 
may be employed. These may be 
doubled, that is, two levers or two 
cranks may be used. A brake is pro- 
vided affording control of light loads 
in lowering. 

Being powerful, light and portable, 
this machine finds many applications at 
the mine. Among these might be men- 
tioned: Spotting or rerailing railroad 
cars under the tipple or in the yards; 
moving, lifting and setting heavy ma- 
chinery of all kinds, such as boilers, 
engines, pumps, turbines, compressors, 
motors, generators, converters, trans- 
formers, heavy switching devices, ma- 
chine tools and the like; the operation 
of gin poles and derricks in construc- 
tion and repair work; the placing or 
replacing of buntons and other shaft 
or slope timbers, raising and lowering 
loading booms, moving portable slate 
and rock dumps and a myriad of other 
uses including the pulling of heavy 
mine props and other roof supports. 

The utility of this machine is not 
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Moving a Piece of Heavy Machinery 


The puller is here shown with one man doing work that usually requires two or three. 
The six rope speeds available on this machine make it possible for the operator to suit 


the rope pull and speed to the need of the occasion. 


Thus a heavy pull may be ex- 


erted at a low speed or a light pull at a high speed, as the work to be done may require. 


confined to the work of construction 
and repair; it may be used in demoli- 
tion also. Thus the walls of old build- 
ings may be pulled over, old frame 
structures razed, trees pulled down, 
stumps pulled out, telephone or trans- 
mission line poles may be lifted out of 
the ground and many other similar 
operations performed. In short, the 
power and ready portability of this 
machine adapt it to the performance 
of many operations which without its 
aid could be accomplished only with 
difficulty. 


Strong Disconnecting Switch 


In a new line of disconecting switches 
now being marketed by the General 
Electric Co. and known as Type IG-17, 
the cantilever strength of the insulator 
unit has been greatly increased by a 
double crimped cap and the addition 
of a pin cast integral with the lower 
fitting. The new type also possesses a 
number of other desirable features. 
Both hinge and contact clips are cast 
integral with their blocks; the blade 





Safety Latch Avoids Dangers 


Bolts in the two-piece blade make con- 


tact adjustments easy. This single-pole 
unit is arranged for back connections. 


of the switch, being in two sections, 
possesses much more lateral rigidity 
than would be the case if the blade 
were of a single piece. The use of 
bolts through the two sections of the 
blade, above and below the clip, pro- 
vides a convenient means of adjustment 
or readjustment of contact pressure. 

All forms of the switch are furnished 
with a new type of latch or safety 
catch. On double-throw switches there 
is a latch at each end. The action of 
the latch is positive and combines both 
locking and opening features. 

A new switch hook also is included in 
the development, incorporating both a 
special “V” hook for the IG-17 switch 
and a standard hook for operating 
other forms of disconnecting switches 
and latches. 








New Companies 





The Highview Mining Co., of Prentiss, 
Ky., capital $40,000, has been incorporated 
by William Hamilton, Clarence James and 
Moscow Taylor. 


The Central City Coal Co., of Central 
City, Sebastian County, Okla., is capitalized 
at $80,000, with $70,000 subscribed. E. D. 
Packard is president of the company. 


The Merzie Coal Corporation, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, for mining and selling 
coal and byproducts. The directors are 
Earl M. Costin, James W. Costin and Bur- 
rell Wright. 


The G. H. V. Coal Mining Co., of Mul- 
berry, Kan., capitalization $10,000, has 
been granted a Kansas charter. The Ruth 
Fuel Co., an Oklahoma concern with an 


office in Columbus, Kan., also has been 
granted a Kansas charter, incorporating 
ie Viper part of its business for 


Priddis Bituminous Coal Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to mine and deal in coal 
with $150,000 capital stock and head office 
at Calgary, Alta., by Frederick H. Hulton, 
Francis L. Wallace, Wm. Cummons and 
others. 


The Borden Fuel Corporation has been 
incorporated at Birmingham, Ala. with a 
capital stock of $25,000. J. N. Skelton is 
president and treasurer; C. W. Landrum, 
vice president, and C. R. Atkins, secretary. 


Radiant Coals, Ltd., has been incorpo- 
rated to mine and deal in coal and other 
minerals with $150,000 capital stock and 
head office at Calgary, Alta., by Samuel B. 
Hillocks, John L. Milligan, Edith EB. Hil- 
locks and others. 
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Obituary 





Adam J. Black, one of the best known 
coal operators in the Broad Top district in 
central Pennsylvania, died in the Roose- 
velt Hospital in New York City, on April 
28, aged 65. Mr. Black was the owner of 
seven mines at Broad Top City, was ex- 
tensively engaged in farming, owning seven 
farms in that vicinity, and was serving a 
third term as County Commissioner of 
Huntingdon County, being president of the 
present board. He is survived by his wife 
and four sons and two daughters. The 
body was taken to Broad Top City for in- 
terment. 


News was received in Louisville, Ky., on 
April 29, of the death at Bloomington, Ind., 
of Homer L. Oliphant, 58 years old. Mr. 
Oliphant was a coal operator and member 
of the Vincennes Bridge Co. It is said that 
he had suffered heavy financial reverses 
last year in a coal business established at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Joseph H. Bennett, a pioneer coal oper- 
ator of southeastern Kansas, died at his’ 
home in Weir on April 23 at the age of 65 
years. Born in Cornwall, England, he 
came to America in 1877 and located in 
Weir ten years later. He became asso- 
ciated with J. R. Crowe in the development 
of several mines and later organized the 
J. H. Bennett Coal Mining Co., which oper- 
ated successfully until its holdings were 
worked out a few years ago. He served 
on the Weir Council several terms. 


A. O. Backert, 49, president of the Penton 
Publishing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, died at 
his Cleveland home, April 24. Mr. Backert 
was for years on the editorial staff of Iron 
Trade Review and was its editor before he 
became_president of the publishing com- 
pany. He was prominent in technical pub- 
lishing circles as well as in the iron and 
steel industry. 


Lewis A. Riley, president of the Lehigh 
& Hudson River R.R. and widely known in 
the coal industry, died in Philadelphia, 
April 23, aged 78. He began his career as 
a civil engineer, was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in 
1875, and later formed the firm of Lewis A. 
Riley & Co. to engage in coal mining, sell- 
ing out to the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in 
1896. The same year he became president 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., hold- 
ing the position until 1907, when he be- 
came president of the Lehigh & Hudson 
River R.R. He also was a director of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co., the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. and the American Gas Co. 








Industrial Notes 





The Linde Air Products Co., of New York, 
countrywide manufacturer and distributor 
of oxygen for welding and cutting, has re- 
cently opened the following new district 
sales offices: 716 First National Soo Line 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., C. E. Donegan, 
district sales manager; 409 Lincoln Life 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., W. A. K. Kopp, 
district sales manager; 508 Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Tulsa, Okla., G. D. 
Grubb, district sales manager. 


The Keystone Consolidated Publishing 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the 
business of the Central States Publishing 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, including all pat- 
ents and copyrights issued to the Colum- 
bus company for the manufacture of the 
“Rollup” coal field maps and wall cases in- 
troduced by that company. These maps, 
used by coal buyers and by producing, 
wholesaling and retailing coal companies, 
over the country, will hereafter be dis- 
tributed from the Keystone home office at 
800 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. T. Ward, representing important cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
operators, in_ the New York district, has 
moved his office from 1 Broadway to 50 
Church St., New York City. 


The Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply 
Co., of Marion, Ind., announces that it has 
purchased from the Swartwout Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, all the machinery, good- 
will and patents covering the Swartwout 


metal buildings. All machinery and > 
equipment for manufacturing these metal 
buildings will be Shipped at once to 


Marion, Ind., where a new building is in 
process of erection. It is expected to have 
the bine i in operation within a few 
weeks. 


ie 


'McGraw-HILu Company, INc. 
-JaMEs H. McGraw, President 


| 
| 
‘ 
} 
; 
E. J. MEHREN, Vice-President 
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‘How Much Coal Is in Storage? 


O ONE KNOWS how much coal is in the retail 

yards and stockpiles of industrial consumers, and 
-a survey should be made to find out just where the 
public stands. Such inquiries should be made quarterly 
and not in the haphazard manner that has hitherto 
been the practice. The mining industry, when it sug- 
gests a shortage, is blamed with starting a panic or, 
if it declares the reverse, with trying to lull the public 
into a false sense of security. Excessive estimates are 
likely to be made by others in order to lower the price 
‘of coal. What the public wants is the facts on reliable 
authority. The nation should frequently take the meas- 
‘ure of the coal in its bin so as to assure itself that stores 
will be available when needed. If the funds are not 
‘on hand for such surveys, they should be provided. 


| Seeing the Light 


T A MINE of a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
the men have organized a union of their own and 
‘arranged for a living wage. Such a wage is not one 
‘that closes the mine down and leaves the men idle but 
‘one low enough to make operation possible. The basis 
‘chosen is the 1917 scale, and it is high enough to give 
comfortable living conditions with reasonably steady 
‘work. The men declare that they will brook no inter- 
ference in their plan to seek more reasonable pay and 
will themselves guard the mines against violence. 
Meantime the management of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
is receiving signed letters from many of their men 
expressing a desire for a reduction in wage that will 
enable the mines of that company to reopen. All such 
letters are promptly acknowledged, and the frequency 
of their receipt shows that the mine workers realize 
‘that a community of interest exists between manage- 
ment and men. 





| Enforcing the Law 


! HEN COAL PRODUCING companies find them- 

selves incapable of compelling their own men to 
obey mining laws, the state of affairs is strange indeed. 
‘Yet that exact state exists in parts of Indiana where 
union law is the only rule most of the men in certain 
‘mines recognize. We observe the peculiar spectacle of 
the mines inspector of Indiana arresting a group of 
Miners and haling them into court on charges of en- 
dangering the lives of their fellow men. Warnings to 
the company produced no results whatever. The com- 
‘pany replied that the “foreigners” in its employ could 
not be watched every moment they were at work; it 
would require a boss for every man. And, anyway, 
there was no way of applying compulsion—to compel a 





man to bore and load shotholes correctly meant a strike. 
So the company threw up its hands. 

But the state mines inspector didn’t. For the first 
time in years that office recently resorted to courts of 
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law. There had been no decision from the bench when 
this was written. The situation leads one to feel that a 
matter such as this should never have to be dragged 
out of the mines. In the spring of 1925 a company 
ought to get such wholehearted co-operation from the 
district officials of the union that no strike could possi- 
bly arise from the discharge of men for illegal shot 
setting. Yet there is no such co-operation offered. 
Where does such conduct eventually lead the United 
Mine Workers? 


Larger Salaries in Public Service 


O STRONGLY does service to the nation appeal to 

almost everyone and so great is the dignity of a 
government position that often these considerations 
overcome in a young man the disadvantage of residing 
in an expensive town like Washington, where not only 
is every item of expenditure costly but where the style 
of living is unusually high. But the public should not 
trade unduly on the lure of the national service and 
of residence in one of the fairest and most inspiring 
centers of America. In only too many cases are men 
of experience and ability lost to the Bureaus by such 
fatuous reliance on the esprit de corps of their per- 
sonnel. 

Dr. 8. C. Lind has been chief chemist and chief of 
the division of mineral technology in the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. His contacts with coal men have been few. 
His work has not been regarded as closely knit with 
coal-mining problems, but Dr. Lind is recognized by 
those that know him as one of the leading scientists of 
the capitol city. His salary was $5,200. He was seek- 
ing an increase of $400, and though he was offered an 
advance of $800 if he would become director of the 
fixed-nitrogen research laboratory of the Department 


of Agriculture—a position he has since accepted—he 


would have stayed with the Bureau of Mines had he 
received the small increase he desired. 

For twelve long years the government has invested 
large sums in helium production. That work needs the 
expert guidance of such a man as Dr. Lind, but the 
policy of the Interior Department was to economize in 
salaries, and now another chief must head its division 
of mineral technology. It has been repeatedly shown 
that the salaries paid by the government for such 
services are from one-third to one-half less than those 
paid in private employ. The experience of Dr. Lind 
dampens the ardor of the men with whom he is asso- 
ciated and makes technical graduates slow to accept 
government service. A doctor of science may not rise 
to a leading place in private employ, but those who do, 
thrive better than those who get such advancement 
in the service of the government. Every man hopes 
for promotion, but when he finds that leadership in a 
government division brings only $5,200 a year he hesi- 
tates to enter the queue where even the front rank 
affords only an insignificant emolument. 
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Declining Effect of Winter Trade 


NE OF THE principal difficulties in the stabiliza- 

tion of the coal industry has been the large 
percentage of coal used in the winter. It is probable 
that better building practice will tend to reduce the 
quantity of coal used for house heating. Fewer houses 
will be built of wood, and those that are so constructed 
will be sheathed carefully so as to exclude air leakage. 
The use of sheathing will not only keep the house warm 
in the winter but cool in the summer. Better window 
casings will exclude drafts, and windows with northern 
and western exposures may be made double or be so 
arranged that double windows can be provided in the 
winter months. The economies in the use of coal for 
power, therefore, will probably be followed by con- 
servation of heat in houses, thus lowering the peak 
load of the winter months. Such stabilization will not 
be without injury to the coal industry, but it seems 
bound to come. Tons of fuel no longer will be used to 
melt the snow on the roof and to raise the temperature 
of the outside air. 

The people of Canada, despite the severity of the 
climate of the northland, burn less coal than in adjacent 
but more southern states of this country. When the 
public once realizes what warmth in winter and what 
coolness in summer is provided by a well-built house 
of permanent materials, a campaign for better housing 
probably will be started which will reduce the outcry 
against the price of coal. Hitherto the high cost of 
forest products has resulted in building houses of thin- 
ner and inferior lumber, thus increasing the demand for 
domestic fuel. This tendency has probably reached a 
limit, and the only influence favorable to an increase in 
the use of coal has been the tendency toward larger and 
more numerous windows especially in loft and factory 
buildings. 
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Physical vs. Administrational Choice 


N INTRODUCING new machines the physical con- 

ditions are important, but equally necessary is it to 
choose the right man to introduce the new mechanisms 
and methods. Many a new system or device fails 
because of the lack of sympathetic and _ intelligent 
handling. Any large company that meditates intro- 
ducing machines for loading, whether scrapers, con- 
veyors or more elaborate loading mechanisms should 
choose first and with care the person who is to have 
charge of the operation. 

It is not enough to have the machine in the immediate 
charge of a suitable man. His superintendent or mine 
foreman must be sympathetic and capable also. If the 
conditions where the suitable man is operating are not 
favorable, he should be shifted to a mine where they are, 
and he should be allowed to operate the plant without 
loading machines long enough to get a full knowledge of 
conditions and the good will of the men. Then when he 
has grown into, and become a part of, the operation the 
change to machine loading should be made, the routine 
of the mine being then well organized, giving him time 
to attend to the new problems. For obvious reasons a 
small mine will be better than a large one. 

One concern had a large number of scrapers idle, 
condemned as not suited to the conditions. A super- 
intendent with a flair for mechanical operation got them 
and made them an immediate success. The mines now 
have scrapers, conveyors and a cutting and loading 
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machine. Once proved valuable in a region it is not 
difficult to get the most unprogressive and, at one time 
most unconvinced, superintendent or foreman to give 
them his most energetic effort, for once they have been 
proved successful under any given conditions he is not 
able to contend that the impossible is being required of 
him and he strives to “make good.” 





Leaving It to the Engineer 


XECUTIVES must take the lead in modernization 

programs. It is true they should leave the details to 
the mining, electrical and mechanical engineers, but, by 
and large, the executive should have a somewhat clear 
idea of the advantages and disadvantages of any given 
type of equipment, so that he can work sympathetically 
with his engineers in devising improvements. This has 
been the general habit of mine executives since the 
industry started. Nothing revolutionary is stated in 
initiating such a principle, yet too many when an ex- 
position occurs such as that which the American Mining 
Congress is about to hold in Cincinnati find reasons, 
real or imaginary, for absenting themselves. At a time 
when economy of method is so necessary, when methods 
that have been refined need refining again, the executive 
cannot afford to overlook his duty to become posted as to 
vital facts regarding equipment and operation. 





When a Mine Has the “Bends” 


UST NOW mines are not being dewatered in num- 

bers. Nevertheless, the experience at an anthracite 
mine is both interesting and suggestive. It will 
be useful when the coal industry once more gets on 
its feet. It is found that when the water is lowered 
too fast the roof is liable to fall. This may well be 
due to the fact that the measures have become heavily 
water-logged in the years of submergence, and the 
water thus trapped exerts pressure on the roof, 
bringing it down. So long as the mine was full of 
water the upward fluid pressure was equal to the 
downward. 

When the water is removed rapidly from a shaft 
the downward pressure of the water in the measures 
is but slowly abated, and the roof rock is subjected to 
the unbalanced action. The mine is like a “sand hog” 
who has been working under compressed air. Oxygen 
is absorbed in his blood at high pressure. If the 
air under which he is working is suddenly released or 
he is-unlocked without the necessary de-compression. 
stage, the oxygen in his blood presses against the walls 
of his veins and is opposed by no countervailing pres- 
sure. This state of affairs with its physiologica) 
results is known as the “bends.” A mine, too speedily 
drained, possibly has a somewhat similar condition, only 
it is oxygen in the one case and water in the other, and 
the retaining walls in the two instances are different. 





POLITICAL CONVULSIONS in Chile are causing, revolu- 
tionary industrial changes. A new code of lahor legis- 
lation put into effect March 26 by executive decree, 
which embodies radical changes, is said to have been 
promulgated without hearings or consultations with 
employers. It provides, among other things, that all 
plants must be unionized and that employers can deal 
with their workers only through the organization. 
Imagine John L. Lewis’ reactions. when he thinks of 
what he could do with the stage set like that! 
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Savings Made by Static Condensers Pay for 
Equipment in Few Months 


Simple Installation with No Operating Attendance 
Corrects Poor Power Factor and Cuts One-Third Off 
Coal Company’s Monthly Bill for Electric Current 


By E. J. Gealy 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


N OPERATING EXPENSE which must be paid 
as regularly as a monthly power bill, always 
creates a deep impression on the mind of any 

financial officer of a coal company. It’s a good thing 
this is true, because often an investigation to reduce 
such an expense discloses serious uneconomic condi- 
tions. It did at the Richmondale mine of the Elem Coal 
Co. where a way was found to trim $500 a month from 
the cost of electric current. 

The mine, which is between Carbondale and Forest 
City, Pa., was bought by the company some time ago 
in order to insure a steady flow of anthracite to the 
Elem trade in New York City. Since the purchase, 
the progressive installation of electrically operated 
equipment at this mine has enabled the owners steadily 
to reduce the cost of coal or at least effectively meet 
increasing costs of mining labor as the workings be- 
come more extensive. Naturally enough, as more labor- 
Saving and cost-reducing electrical equipment was 
added, ‘the power bill increased. 

The Richmondale mine purchases its power at a point 
near the end of a long transmission line which extends 
from Scranton to Forest City. This line is over 20 
miles long. Like all such arteries of electrical energy 
the voltage regulation upon it is greatly influenced by 
the amount of wattless current flowing at any given 
time. 

From the metering point in the colliery yard, the 
energy is distributed to the breaker, slope hoists, min- 
ing equipment and electrically operated machinery 
located in the repair shops. Two banks of transformers, 
each consisting of three single-phase 100-kva. units 
step the voltage down from 4,000 to 440 volts. The 


Another Means 
, Of Saving 


4 Synchronous 
motor - generator 
. sets have, within 
recent years, be- 
come more popular 
than synchronous 
converters because 
of their greater flex- 


ibility and ability to 
correct poor power 


factor conditions. 
However, only a 
few synchronous 
machines- are used 
to their greatest 
advantage to lower 
power costs and 
help stabilize volt- 
_ ages. 





motor load in the breaker consists of six induction 
motors having a total rating of 230 hp. Other electric 
machines, located outside the mines, consist of one 
100-hp. hoist motor, one 50-hp. hoist motor, one 40-hp. 
hoist motor, two 10-hp. fan motors, one 15-hp. air- 
compressor motor and one 15-hp. saw motor. All of 
these units are either squirrel-cage or slip-ring induc- 
tion types. 

The electrical equipment used inside the mines com- 
prises three 50-hp. hoist motors, one 50-hp. pump 
motor and one 40-hp. air-compressor motor, all of which 
are also induction-type alternating-current three-phase 
units. <A storage-battery locomotive, used inside the 
mines, is charged from a small motor-generator set, of 
about 15-kw. capacity. 


725 Hp. IN INDUCTION MOTORS 


Including all the motor-driven equipment both outside 
and inside the mines, the total motor capacity is about 
725 hp. All of these motors are either the squirrel- 
cage or slip-ring induction types. With such a load 
as this, it is apparent that the quantity of lagging 
current is always large. This is the case even under 
full-load conditions when most of the motors would 
be operating at their best power factor. 

Power is purchased on a schedule which penalizes 
the consumer if he operates at a so-called “average 


monthly power factor” less than 85 per cent, lagging. 
Likewise, a-reduction is made in the power rate if the 
“average monthly power factor” is greater than 85 per 
cent, lagging. 

This ‘‘average monthly power factor” is determined 
by the comparison of a kva.-hr. meter reading with a 
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true power meter reading obtained by the power com- 
pany once a month. 

With an induction motor load such as that used at 
the Richmondale mine, the registration of wattless 
lagging current was continuous. Even when all the 
motor load was idle, the magnetizing current of the 
transformers registered a certain amount of wattless 
current. Obviously, it was never possible to operate 
with a leading power factor or even one which would be 
reasonably close to unity. 


MoToRS OPERATE LESS THAN FULL LOAD 


The varying character and value of the loads on the 
motors were such that the motors rarely operated at 
full load. Much of the load consists of hoist motors 
which must be designed to carry high peak loads which 
rarely occur. Consequently such motors operate a large 
proportion of the time at less than full load capacity 
and, therefore, create a poor power factor. 

With no synchronous apparatus to operate as a lead- 
ing power-factor load there was no hope, with the 
original equipment, of ever avoiding the necessity of 
paying a penalty for creating a heavy wattless current 
in the power company’s lines. 

The electric public utility company serving this 
region is at present the only one enforcing that part of 
its contract which permits it to penalize a consumer for 
operating a low power factor inductive load. But the 
penalty is applied only when the power factor is less 
than 85 per cent. For loads operated at a higher power 
factor value than this, a bonus is paid. However, 
when we consider the fact that the lowest power rate 
is the one to which a customer should aspire, inability 
to earn a rate in the bonus range is actually a penalty 
also. It means a greater cost for power than is 
necessary. 


How TO EARN LOWEST POWER RATE 


It is interesting to know that there is a way by 
which any consumer can earn nearly the lowest power 
rate quite easily. The kva.-hr. meter which is used to 
determine the “average monthly power factor” is so 
connected that when the consumer’s load operates 
predominantly inductive, the meter turns in a direction 
to effect a positive reading. When the load is predom- 





Condensers Reduce Power Bill Here 


All the motors in this breaker are of the induction type. 
fore the static condenser outfit was installed these motors con- 
tributed in a large measure to the poor power factor load which 
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caused the abnormally higher power bill. Only a few of the 
workmen at the mines know that the condensers are within the 
inclosure. They cost the management less than $1,500 and re- 
duce the power bill more than $500 every full operating month. 
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Static Condensers Inclosed in Same Building as - 
Power Meters Aa 
This is how the metering equipment and static condensers are 


made safe from injury and unauthorized tampering. The gate 
is usually unlocked only when the meters must be read. 
inantly capacitive (generally obtained by the use of 
synchronous motors, or static condensers) the meter 
element causes the register to run in a reverse direction. 

Because this meter has no ratchet to prevent it from 
turning backward, an inductive load causes a positive 
indication of the register and a capacitive load subse- 
quenlty applied will cause a negative rotation. Thus, 
the final reading at the end of any period is the 
difference between the two. 


HIGH POWER RATE REDUCED 


At the Richmondale mine, because all the load con- 
sisted of induction motors, the kva.-hr. meter never 
reversed its direction. Consequently, all the wattless 
current caused by the load at this mine accumulated 
to indicate an unusually poor “average monthly power 
factor” and thus caused a high power rate. 

The adverse conditions at this mine (it having no 
synchronous apparatus) were unusually bad. At other 
mines where synchronous motors are used, conditions 
should not be so bad. Nevertheless, there are probably 
some mines already equipped with synchronous motors 
whose capacity is not used to the best advantage. At 
these mines it is advisable to operate the synchronous 
machines so as to nullify the inductive load as much as 
possible. 

Ordinarily the problem of reducing the power bill 
without decreasing the actual amount of work done 
by each machine might appear to be a job for a wizard. 


At the Richmondale mine this was easily accomplished, — 


however, and a saving of over $500 per month was 
made. 
STATIC CONDENSER DOES THE TRICK 


None of the loads at the mines appeared to be suitable 


for a large-sized synchronous motor. This condition 
and other reasons prompted the purchase of a static 
condenser outfit. 

The condensers were installed and the distribution 
lines slightly revamped at a cost of about $1,500 by 
the Penn Electrical Engineering Co. of Scranton, Pa, 
Power is metered at 4,000 volts and then distributed 


to the step-down transformers which reduce the volt- | 


age to 440 volts. In the same building as the meters 


a 60-kva. static condenser outfit was connected to the . 


4,000-volt lines. 

The success of the installation is indicated by the 
fact that the equipment has given no trouble. Only 
the electrician and Mine Superintendent Gillen know 
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what’s behind the high fence near the edge of the col- 
liery yard. 

In connection with this installation it must be remem- 
bered that the condensers float on the 4,000-volt line 
continually and, therefore, are always exerting an influ- 
ence tending to make the kva.-hr. meter of the power 
company run in a reverse direction from that which 
would indicate a poor power factor. During the day, 
when the induction motors are operating, the capacity 
of the static condenser outfit to completely nullify the 
tendency of the motors to register a lagging power 
factor is insufficient, but in the evening or when the 
motor load is light, the static condenser action upon 
the meter predominates and the kva.-hr. meter runs in 
a reverse direction. Thus the meter reading at the 
end of the month does not really indicate the ‘‘average 
monthly power factor” but instead, indicates how suc- 
cessfully the static condenser unit has both increased 
the actual “average power factor’ and reversed the 
kva.-hr. meter reading after a predominantly inductive 
load has caused the meter to register in a positive 
-direction. : 

The purpose of the installation is not to gain an 
advantage by subterfuge. The “‘average monthly power 


Topeutters Have Advantages; 
Watering Lays Their Dust 


By John Forsythe 


Master Mechanic, Buckeye Coal Co., 
Nemacolin, Pa. 


Under the old, hand method of mining, top coal was 
frequently left in place to protect the roof from weath- 
ering. Undercutting does not lend itself readily to 
leaving this top*coal in place as the explosive employed 
usually brings all of the coal down. With topcutting 
on the other hand, as much or as little coal may be 
Jeft up as local conditions may render advisable. Bottom 
shooting in a place that has been top cut does not jar 
the roof and consequently avoids the evils resulting 
‘therefrom. 

Topcutters have the further advantage over under- 
cutters that they do not require removal from their 
‘trucks for operation. All movements of this type of 
‘machine are power actuated, making it unnecessary to 
‘invoke “strong arm” methods, and only two men are 
required for the machine’s manipulation. As a result 
‘these machines are popular with those who operate 
them. Furthermore, because they need not be removed 
‘from their trucks during cutting operations, they are 
‘more rapid in their action and will cut more places 
per shift than undercutters. 


SPRAY CUTTER CHAIN 


Inasmuch as the kerf cut is near the top of the coal 
‘bed, the cuttings are raked out by the action of the 
chain and fall to the floor. Some people object to this 
‘because of the dust made at the face. This can be 
allayed readily, however, by water sprinkling. In case 
‘the mine is not fitted with a regular system of piping 
for this purpose a tank may be mounted on an auxiliary. 
‘truck or trailer which also carries a small air com- 
pressor. A pressure of 40 lb. maintained on the surface 
of the water is sufficient to force it through the neces- 





Note—From a paper delivered at “‘shop talk’? meeting of the 
Be rece Greene Coal Producers Association, Uniontown, Pa., April 
728, 1925. 
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factor” of the load has actually been increased. Better 
voltage conditions and good regulation, which have also 
been obtained, have been of great value both to the 
coal company and power company. No doubt even when 
the static condensers are floating on the line alone and 
causing the kva.-hr. meter to run in a reverse direction 
they are also correcting the poor power factor of other 
consumers’ loads and even that caused by the mag- 
netizing currents in the power company’s transformers 
connected all along the main line. 


MANY CAN MAKE SAVINGS 


Opportunities for power factor correction exist at 
almost every coal mine. In some instances synchronous 
equipment, already installed, can help a great deal to 
reduce the power bill. In other cases static condensers 
can be installed, induction motors may be changed to 
synchronous types or new synchronous motors can be 
applied to old drives. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted annually on poor 
power factor loads. It is surprising how some coal 
companies continue to pay more in penalties than is 
necessary to buy corrective capacity which would soon 
pay for itself from the savings effected in a few months. 


sary hose and pipe and spray it against the cutter- 
chain. The flow of this water may be regulated by 
means of a spigot or cock. 

It is unnecessary to wet the dust to such an extent 
as to make it pasty, but only enough to dampen it 
sufficiently to keep it from floating in the air. Experi- 
ence has shown that a flow of 3 gal. per minute or from 
25 to 30 gal. per place 23 ft. wide is sufficient for this 
purpose. The tank, which is usually of from 200 to 
250 gal. capacity, may be readily filled with mine 
water from any convenient drainage pump. 





Topcutter and Its Work 


Not only men but machines as well gain their reputations by the 


work they do. The topeutter here shown is one of two in the 
Lewis mine of the Hudson Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. Each 
one cut an average of 1,000 tons of coal per day for over a year. 
This record speaks for itself. 
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Anthracite Trade Tests Out 
Many Plans to 
Popularize Buckwheat Coal 


Economy Shows Are Most Successful, 
But Field Still Requires Intensive 
Cultivation to Win Adequate Market 





Loading Barges at Port Reading 


the domestic market for No. 1 buckwheat coal, the 

anthracite industry has tried out several plans. 
Although recent efforts have centered around the An- 
thracite Economy Shows, none of the other schemes 
tried has been wholly abandoned. The industry has 
attempted to move this size by forced sales to unwilling 
retail distributors, by propaganda and by direct and 
indirect advertising. In some cases the effort has been 
more or less perfunctory, but in others it has been 
determined and sincere. 

Unquestionably the Anthracite Economy Show plan 
is the high-water mark thus far attained in this cam- 
paign. That does not necessarily imply that the other 
plans have been without merit. As a matter of fact, 
only one is deserving of unqualified condemnation. That 
is the policy of forcing sometimes resorted to by hard- 
pressed shippers. The criticism of that policy as part 
of the merchandising program on pea coal (Coal Age, 
April 16, pp. 567-569) is equally applicable to No. 1 
buckwheat and calls for no repetitious elaboration here. 

In the case of the smaller size such a policy not only 
promotes dealer resentment and stiffens sales resist- 
ance, but often defeats its own immediate purpose to 
maintain prices. Instances are not unknown where the 
retailer who has agreed to take “his. quota” of No. 1 
buckwheat at circular price as an inducement to the 
producer to ship him the larger sizes ordered has resold 
the small coal to a jobber at a loss. This tonnage, 
thrown upon the industrial market at bargain-counter 
figures, has helped to depress still further the level of 
steam coal prices. 

Promotion by propaganda generally has been through 
the medium of addresses at retail coal dealers’ conven- 
tions. These speeches gain further currency through 
incorporation in the printed reports of the conventions 
and occasional editorial discussion of the buckwheat 
problem in the columns of the trade journals circulating 
among the retail dealers. 
up this publicity with booklets and circulars to the re- 
tail coal man, both for his own consumption and for 


[: ITS SEARCH for a winning campaign to widen 





Note—Sixth of a series of articles on the outstanding mer- 
chandising problems of the anthracite industry. Preceding ar- 
poles an this series appeared in the issues of April 2, 9, 16, 23 
and 30. ‘ 


Some operators have backed . 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


distribution to the household consumers. In a few 
cases, producers have gone a step farther and used 
daily newspaper space to impress the general public 
witn the desirability of No. 1 buckwheat as a domestic 
fuel. At least one large company is now featuring pea 
and buckwheat in its advertisements to the retail dis- 
tributors and promises them co-operation in merchan- 
dising. 

The outstanding weakness of all these forms of sales 
promotion is their intermittency. This completely over- 
shadows any defects in detail. Even more so than in 
the case of pea coal, there is a definite sales resistance 
to No. 1 buckwheat as a domestic fuel among both 
retailers and the consumers. And again paralleling the 
situation in pea, there are some shippers who are only 
half convinced that No. 1 buckwheat has a real place 
in the householder’s cellar. This group, when it gets 
behind the campaign at all, is moved more by its own 
necessities than by any idea that the coal can be sold 
upon a bona fide service basis. The selling of the 
service idea must begin with the producer and carry on 
all along the line. When that has been done, half- 
hearted, intermittent campaigns will disappear. 


ECONOMY SHOWS DRAMATIZE STORY 


The Anthracite Economy Shows have dramatized the 
story of No. 1 buckwheat in a way that none of the other 
forms of publicity employed could have done. They 
have succeeded in arousing curiosity and interest among 
thousands of householders. They have been the means 
of getting literature on various types of buckwheat- 
burning equipment and anti-fuel oil arguments into the 
hands of thousands who otherwise might never have 
been reached. The traveling show, which has toured 
the eastern communities in which regular service sta- 
tions have not been established, has had the appeal of 
novelty to make it easier to put across its message. 

The dramatization, nevertheless, has not been as ef- 
fective as it might be. In the first shows, opened late 
in 1928, certain featured devices were in actual opera- 
tion. This was not true of the later permanent exhibits 
except the one at Baltimore, Md. There, however, 
every device exhibited was working. The failure to 
show the special grates, forced-draft and magazine- 
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feed installations carrying a load of burning coal 
naturally diminished their effectiveness and made 
visualization of their possibilities much less clear to 
the average consumer. 

WHERE SHOULD EXHIBITIONS BE HELD? 

It is recognized that the selection of an exhibition 
‘yoom in which all the devices could be shown in opera- 
tion involves some difficulties. 
‘the sacrifice of a central location in certain of the larger 
cities. Where that possibility intruded it would be 
‘necessary to weigh the value of the larger and more 
‘curious audience attracted to a central location against 
‘the value of a smaller, but more interested, attendance 
‘drawn to an exhibit in a less accessible location. It is 
not the number of shots fired, but the hits which count. 

In the light of post-mortem judgment, it appears 
‘that the choice of equipment for exhibition at these 
shows has not invariably been Solomonic. Many of 
the auxiliary devices featured at the opening of the 
1923 show are no longer displayed. The prominence 
given them at the start was resented by certain other 
: ‘exhibitors, and this may explain why some of the par- 
‘ticipants in the first show are not now represented, 
‘although they are still actively driving for business 
| ewe other channels. 

The manner in which the spotlight has been thrown 
aon one of the devices indorsed by the management 
of the 1924-25 shows has come in for considerable 
criticism on the ground that the device did not live up 
to the claims made for it. If such criticism is well 
founded, there is an obvious remedy which should be 
H applied. No manufacturer should be allowed to exhibit 
/a device until thorough tests and experience indis- 
putably establish that the device will do everything 
‘claimed. 


/ BROADER QUESTION TO BE DECIDED 





| There is, however, a much broader question to be 
i considered than the efficacy of the devices exhibited. 
The broader question goes to the wisdom of endorsing 
/any auxiliary equipment which requires motorized oper- 
‘ation. The forced-draft installation may give 100 per 
| cent performance—but does the anthracite industry 
aot to encourage such installations? These auxiliary 
‘devices may be mechanically perfect—but are they 
‘psychologically sound? Is the consumer who invests 
‘in a motor-driven blower and fan a permanent convert 
30 No. 1 buckwheat, or has the installation of such 








Weighing Yard of 
Reading System 


If the anthracite 
industry could keep 
a steady stream of 
loaded cars flowing 
from the breakers 
over the scales and 
through the mine 
terminal yards to 
retail distributors 
and industrial con- 
sumers, sales man- 
agers could sit 
back and study the 
latest reports of the 
always truthful 
fishermen and take 
meerack at Col. 
Bogey. How to 
Maintain that 
steady 


stream is 
the anthracite mer- 
chandising problem. 
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Possibly it would mean | 


- worries are over.’’ 
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equipment made backsliding away from coal more easy? 

The strong talking points of the competitors of 
anthracite in the fuel oil and gas fields are comfort and 
convenience. Simplicity of operation and the perfection 
of automatic control also are stressed, but the promoters 
of these devices and these competitive fuels know that, 
as an engineering proposition, the more automatic a 
piece of equipment is, the greater are the eS 
of breakdown. 

They speak softly—or not at all—of price, because 
a discussion of costs of heating with coal, oil and gas 
means venturing upon perilous ground. The drudgeries 
of shoveling and the terrors of the ash-can are mag- 
nified in their hands. “No trouble’ is their slogan. 
“Turn on a valve” or “press a button” and “furnace 
It is an appealing suggestion—par- 
ticularly to the householders who are not concerned over 
the relative costs of fuels. 


HAS SAFETY APPEAL BEEN OVERPLAYED? 


What has anthracite to put forth against that appeal? 
Safety? Yes; but it is questionable whether that argu- 
ment has not been overplayed. The average individual 
can be scared into insurance and salvation, but it is 
hard to frighten him into changing his buying habits. 
There are, of course, times when serious accidents with 
oil give the safety arguments a temporary news value. 
Continual harping on the subject, however, sets up a 
cross-current of resistance in the average consumer’s 
mined. Instead of becoming alarmed for his own 
safety, he believes that the attack grows out of the 
coal man’s fear that fuel oil will gobble up all the 
business in sight. In other words, he is not at all 
convinced that altruism rules the coal trade when it 
points out the dangers—to the consumer—in the use 
of fuel oil in domestic heating plants. 

“Must be something worth while in the stuff,” he 
soliloquizes, ‘or the coal people wouldn’t be getting all 
worked up over it.” 

Simplicity and ease of operation, fortunately, are not 
wholly on the side of fuel oil and gas. The firing 
of coal in the average domestic heating plant may be a 
crude and unscientific process, but it is a simple and 
a familiar one. Tradition serves in place of technique. 
No small part of the hold the old ways have upon the 
consumer is due to this simplicity. Adding an 


electrically-driven blower may not actually make the 
operation more complicated, but it creates the same 
The furnace ceases to be a self-contained unit. 


effect. 
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And there has been little or no elimination of the 
laborious or disagreeable features of hand-firing to 
compensate for the sacrifice of simplicity. 

Selling the householder on the idea that a motor 
should be an essential part of his coal-combustion plant 
certainly does not make it more difficult for the sales- 
man of an oil-burning plant which must have an 
electric motor. The arguments now advanced against 
the: motor could no longer be marshalled forth by the 
coal man fighting the inroads of fuel oil if he had 
encouraged and persuaded his customer to put in a 
forced-draft installation to burn No. 1 buckwheat. 
Useless and ridiculous to talk of noise and vibration; 
wasted effort to point out that in communities where 
the outside feed wires are not carried underground 
there is always a real possibility of serious interrup- 
tion to the service because of storms or power failures 
at the generating plants. 

“Huh!” the vanishing coal consumer would retort, 
“Why didn’t you tell me that when you said it’d be a 
fine thing if I put in one of those confounded X Y Z 
blower contraptions?” 


ADVANTAGES OF MAGAZINE FEED 


The special natural-draft grates and the magazine- 
feed boilers are not open to the same objections. With 
them in use the furnace is still a self-contained unit. 
And, in the case of the magazine-feed plants, the 
drudgery of shoveling has been largely eliminated. 
Moreover, where the magazine-feed type has been in- 
stalled, it is not likely that the owner will rip it out 
to put in an oil or a gas burner. Wherever the 
magazine-feed is installed there is a sure, steady mar- 
ket for No. 1 buckwheat that only the coal trade itself 
can destroy. The immediate drawback, from the stand- 
point of the producer eager to place No. 1 buckwheat 
with the domestic consumer, is that the rate of increase 
in the use of magazine-feed boilers will be slow. 
Possibly high-pressure salesmanship could place aux- 
iliary devices much more rapidly. The permanency of 
the magazine-feed type installation, however, is more 
important than mushroom growth with low vitality. 

In addition to permanency, there is another phase 
worth considering. It was stated in beginning the 
analysis of the existing market for No. 1 buckwheat coal 
that it had become “an axiom of the trade that distribu- 
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tion of anthracite steam coals is limited to a territor 
within a 100-mile radius of the mines.”’ No such limit: 
tion applies to the distribution of the coal for domest 
purposes. The field becomes as wide as the field ope 
to the larger sizes—with this further advantage: tl 
consumer who has installed the magazine-feed is le 
likely to change to a competitive fuel than the mz 
using an old-fashioned furnace. 


Steam Heat Makes Footbridge Safe 


Steam heat helps to make a footbridge near the No. 
operation of the Kingston Coal Co., at Kingston, P: 
safe in winter weather. Once the employees of tl} 
colliery and. a good many people who live near } 
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Warm Oil Houses Keep Stairs Safe 


Beneath the approach stairways at either end of this bridge 
a hollow triangular abutment that serves as a lubricant storas 
This is steam heated and the warmth not only keeps the stor 
oils liquid but melts ice and snow from the stair steps, assuri! 
safe footing for those who wish to cross the bridge. 


crossed a set of busy mine tracks by a footpath. Th 
was dangerous because mine trips were passing the sp 
frequently. Then the company built the bridge show 
in the accompanying photograph. “ 

But the snow and ice that collects in rough wint 
weather on approach steps to such a bridge would ha‘ 
constituted a new hazard had not an ingenious plz 
been adopted. The stairs are supported by triangul. 
concrete abutments extending to near the top of ea 
flight. These were built hollow to serve as places # 
the storage of car lubricants. The steam heat in the 
oil houses keep the stairs warm and free of ice, thi 
affording safe footing for passers-by. 
















Not a “Hunting: 
Lodge” 


What average 
city dweller would 
not be _ proud «to 
live in this cozy 
mountain home?” 
The front yard, a 
bower of evergreen 
shrubs and_ small 
trees, stands out in 
pleasing contrast to 


the temporary, 
early-spring  bare- 
ness. The house, 


owned by the Har-. 
vey Coal Co, oa 
Harveyton, Ky., is 
the home of F. M. 
Medaris, manager. 
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Sprinkling at Face, Rock Dusting on Entries Is 
Harrington’s Program for All Mines 


But Ventilation and Safety Precautions Should Be Im- 
proved, Not Relaxed—Blasts in Watered Mines Are 


' Due Usually to Failure of Men More Than of System 
By Daniel Harrington 


Consulting Mining Engineer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


steady trend toward rock-dusting rather than 

toward humidifying to limit or to prevent ex- 
‘losions in the coal mines of the United States. This 
due partly to the fact that coal mines of Great Britain 
jave adopted rock dusting and, at least in a sense, 
yondemned use of water. 
Moreover, during the past 
ew years, particularly the 
atter part of 1922 and the 
ears 1923 and 1924, sev- 
ral explosions occurred in 
‘he coal mines of the 
Jnited States with heavy 
oss of life and some of the 
ffected mines were known 
') have sprinkling or hu- 
lidifying systems. 
\ The flood of sentiment 
;teated by these successive 
jisasters quickly caused a 
tore or less general dis- 
just or condemnation of 
\<cplosion-prevention meth- 
is requiring use of water, 
i simultaneously. started 
ore or less of a stampede 


[) sexs THE PAST FEW years there has been a 







entries. 


constant supervision. 


root of dust troubles. 


the mine. 


| rock. dusting. Much of 
e wholesale condemnation 
} watering methods was 
-dulged in without ade- 
‘late knowledge, or at 
ist without adequate 
/nsideration, of actual lo- 
. conditions in each case; and the scurry toward 
*k dusting was just as unintelligent. 

/Curiously enough, however, mines that had been 
mg watering methods and had been afflicted with 
/sse serious disasters, instead of abandoning the use 
| water, greatly extended their watering systems, at 
|: same time taking other safety precautions. They 
yplemented the watering system with rock dusting 
ere the latter was likely to be the more effective. 
{he worst sufferer from the recent mine disasters 
the United States has been the Rocky Mountain 
' ‘ion, especially the states of New Mexico, Wyoming 
rt Utah, and, to a lesser extent, Colorado. Yet, any- 
° who could find any tendency to abandon use of 
/ser in these states would be a wizard. The Phelps- 
ige Corporation, the largest producer of coal in New 


ixico, has the following in its printed rules and regu- 


scientiously. 















a: 







r= —This article comprises the bulk of a paper written by 
) Harrington for the winter meeting of the American Institute 


: 


lining & Metallurgical Engineers in New York City. 
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HARRINGTON SUMS UP 


HE conciusions Mr. 
from his keen observations of mine protec- 
tive measures are these: 
Sprinkling and rock dusting should be carried 
on in every coal mine in this country—the 
sprinkling at the face, the rock dusting on 


Both must be kept in proper condition under 


Sprinkling at the face keeps down fine coal dust 
where most of it is made, and thus gets at the 


Rock dusting, without simultaneous watering is 
as bad as the “‘abominable practice”’ of installing 
safety lamps while permitting men to smoke in 


Whether a mine is dusted or sprinkled or both, 
ventilation, flame protection and the sealing off 
of abandoned areas should be provided con- 


The safety publications of the Bureau of Mines 
ought to be “‘books of the bible”? to coal men. 
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lations at Dawson, N. M., issued in 1923: “Fire bossev 
shall be instructed to examine all places and report 
any accumulation of dust or where places are dry. Such 
places shall be immediately posted with a danger sign 
and not allowed to work until such places have been 
brought into proper condition.” 

Here it is seen that dry 
coal dust is placed in essen- 
tially the same status as 
accumulations of methane. 
A study of the Dawson 
mine in January, 1924, 
showed that the fire bosses 
could “post” very few if 
any places. Practically all 
open parts of the mines 
were being kept wet except 
the cold intake air courses 
on which water could not 
be used because of freez- 
ing. These were rock 
dusted. 

In southern Colorado, in 
1910-12, nearly 250 men 
were killed by a succession 
of gas-coal-dust explosions. 
Immediately thereafter ex- 
tensive systems of preheat- 
ing and water and steam 
spraying were put into use, 
with also hose and water- 
car sprinkling in some 
cases. The effect was prac- 
tically a cessation of ex- 
plosions in the mines using this system. While in the 
spring of 1924, Utah took the lead among the states 
by making rock dusting compulsory in all coal mines, 
at the same time, the greatly extended use of water 
also was made compulsory, all mines were required to 
have water lines laid to all working faces, and not 
only were day-pay sprinklers ordered to use water, 
but every miner was enjoined to keep his working place 
sprinkled and every machine runner was required to 
use water on the cutting chain. A determined effort 
is being made to enforce these measures. 

There is opposition to use of water by some mining 


Harrington draws 


men in Utah, partly on account of the cost, but also 
largely because of the fact that wet slack is difficult 
to screen and greatly hampers sizing of coal. , Yet the 
majority of the companies and especially the larger 
ones, go much farther with use of water than the state 
regulations require. 


In many Wyoming coal regions, water is scarce and 


the coal seems to be somewhat less explosive than in 
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Utah, Colorado and New Mexico. Watering methods 
are used to only a limited extent, as compared with 
Utah. However, there appears to be a definite senti- 
ment toward adoption of state regulations in Wyoming, 
modeled largely after those in use in Utah; and if this 
is done, both rock dusting (which is now being practiced 
to some extent) and watering will be in extensive use 
in Wyoming also. 

From this it will be seen that while the Rocky 
Mountain States are decidedly in favor of rock dusting, 
they are by no means against watering. Rather, they 
are extending the use of water both as a safety and as 
a health measure. The mining men of these Rocky 
Mountain States realize that their conditions are such 
that unless all available precautions are taken, disaster 
is likely to follow. 

These Western mines have problems which do not 
usually confront coal mines of other regions. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, “sweating,” as found 
in Eastern mines, is unknown and during all seasons 
of the year the surface air is decidedly dry. Hence 
practically every cubic foot of air going through these 
Western mines abstracts moisture from the coal and 
thus makes the dust the more ready to explode. 


” 


WATER AND DuST NEEDED 


For instance, last summer at a Utah coal mine, the 
surface intake air entered the mine at 88 deg. dry-bulb, 
55 deg. wet-bulb temperature, thus carrying only about 
2 gal. of water per 100,000 cu.ft. of air. At a point about 
9,000 ft. from the surface in this main air course, this 
intake air (about 50,000 cu.ft. per minute) had regis- 
tered 61 deg. wet-bulb and 66 deg. dry-bulb. Hence 
it was carrying about 9 gal. of water per 100,000 cu.ft. 
of air. In this case the 9,000 lin.ft. of intake air course 
was being deprived of about 34 gal. of water per minute 

‘or over 5,000 gal. per 24-hr. day, amounting to over 
+ gal. per foot of intake entry per day. It is largely 
due to this situation that Western coal mines are made 
dangerous, and that sprinkling fails locally and rock 
dusting must be done on intake air courses and watering 
must be done in the interior of the mine. 

Laboratory tests of explosibility of coals of the 
United States show that while, under standardized 
conditions as to coal dust fineness and as to tempera- 
ture of an electric arc causing an explosion, Eastern 
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bituminous coals give pressures from one or two uy] 
to about 15 lb. per sq.in., nearly every Western coa 
tested under similar conditions generates pressures ir 
excess of 15 Ib. per sq.in. and some of them above 2( 
lb., or much higher than that shown by practically ang 
Eastern coal. | 

Similarly, Bureau of Mines Bulletin 167, page 344 
shows that large-scale tests in the Bruceton experi 
mental mine near Pittsburgh, Pa., proved Western coalk 
in general require a larger percentage of incombustibk 
(ash or shale or other rock dust plus moisture) té 
prevent propagation of an explosion than do Easterr 
coals. The coal with highest incombustible requirement 
in this series of experiments was from a southern Colo 
rado mine. Since 82 per cent incombustible is giver 
in this case as the amount necessary to prevent propaga 
tion of an explosion, it will be seen that whethe: 
sprinkling or rock dusting is used, a dangerous con 
dition can be averted only by the most constan 
vigilance. 


FINE ROAD DUST CAUSED DISASTER - 


One of the most disastrous of recent Western coal 
mine explosions probably was started by ignition o 
extremely fine road dust settled on timbers out of th 
air of an intake haulage road and the dust had a 
incombustible content (rock dust plus moisture) 0 
about 65 per cent. On the other hand, when the prac! 
tically pure coal dust of this property was mixed wit! 
8 per cent water and subjected to standard ignition 
tests (which ignite the dry dust at every attempt) 
the dust with 8 per cent water mixed did not ignit 
Yet dry coal dust of the same size, when mixed with dr 
rock dust, making a mixture 58 per cent incombustible 
propagated an explosion readily. With 1 per cen 
methane in the air, an explosion was propagate 
through dry dust containing 66 per cent incombustibl! 
matter. 

When one considers that fine, dry coal dust with 6 
per cent incombustible has ignited and thus has starte 
a disastrous explosion, and that the dust of the sam 
mine with an 8 per cent moisture content would nc 
ignite when subjected to a standard ignition test, on 
is likely to infer that at least as far as ignition is cor 
cerned the moistening is to be preferred to rock dusting 

Face operations all throw into the air much finel 


“Wet the Face” 


After all, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harring- 
ton, the place where 
most of the danger- 
ous coal dust is 

' made is in the face 
region, therefore, | 
that is the place to | 
sprinkle most .re- 
ligiously. In many | 


Rocky Mountain 


mines they aré 

soaking the faces 

three times a day 

with hoses. Every | 
miner is equipped 

for this part of his | 
regular work. 
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Safety Soaking 


It is next to im- 
possible to build 
and maintain cars 
that do not leak 
coal dust, and no 
miner is happy un- 
less he has loaded 
Becar so high it 
needs topping—and, 
therefore, prob- 
ably drops fine coal 
over-side along the 
entry. Furthermore, 
a quantity of the 
finest dust will 
blow off as the trip 
speeds along. The 
- best remedy is the 

spray. Here we 

have the type used 
py. the Phelps 

Dodge Corporation 

in Dawson, New 
Mexico. 
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‘divided coal dust to settle out later on props, timbers, 
caps, floor, rib and roof ledges and rock gob. It is, 
therefore, readily apparent that face regions are likely 
i be decidedly dangerous as to fine coal dust. Flame 
‘for ignition is found most frequently at or around the 
.face region in open lights and methane accumulations, 
or electric arcs and methane or dust, or both, or blown- 
out shots into methane or dust. So it is extremely 
‘desirable that the dust at or near faces be “killed” and 
{ert “dead” at all times with adequate watering. 


! 
| 


USE OF WATER BENEFITS MINERS 


The use of water at and around the face, in addition 
.to preventing dust from igniting or propagating an 
explosion, also keeps out of the air the dense clouds of 
| fine coal dust which are certainly detrimental to health 
| of workers, particularly machine runners. Rock dusting 
| without the use of water at the face would tend to 
\intensify the probable health hazard to face workers 
: from breathing dust suspended in the air. 

Moreover, unless the dust is wet down at and around 
the face regions, it is certain that fine dry coal dust 
from faces and from cars will soon settle upon adjacent 
ee ated surfaces. The 15 to 30 per cent of combus- 
tible matter which makes some western coal-mine dusts 
tinflammable, will be found to have made rock dusting 
ineffective almost as quickly as evaporation renders 
sprinkling ineffective. ; 

It has long been known that intake air courses, 
aspecially those acting as main haulage roads, have been 
lecidedly difficult to keep sufficiently moist. Recent ex- 
slosions originating comparatively near mine entrances 
m intake air courses of sprinkled mines have convinced 
nany of the most enthusiastic advocates of watering 
nethods that the use of water on these main haulage 
ntakes is dangerous (though in Colorado the advocates 
of the preheating-humidifying system still hold their 
josition). In Utah, and, to a considerable extent, in 
‘Nyoming and in New Mexico, and to a slight extent in 
Jolorado, the idea now is to rock dust thoroughly the 
nain intake main haulage roads (roofs, ribs, and floor) 
it least as far into the mine as freezing extends in 
vinter ; and to divide the mines into sections and protect 
Il sections of the mines by rock-dust barriers, mean- 
vhile using day-pay men to sprinkle intensively interior 
‘uxiliary haulage roads, room necks and open gobs. » 
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One of the worst difficulties being encountered where 
main haulage main intake entries are rock dusted is 
the fact that much coal is spilled along the tracks and 
this soon becomes fine and dry and upon being thrown 
into the air it settles and tends to make the rock dusting 
unsafe in a short time. While the ultimate remedies 
for this would be adoption of a tight car and restriction 
of topping, neither remedy can be applied readily and 
it is now proposed in some Utah mines to run a water 
car along these haulage entries, keeping wet the region 
between and immediately outside of the rails. | 

Failure to keep open, abandoned, or non-working 
places well sprinkled is responsible for the spread of 
most of the explosions in mines where sprinkling sys- 
tems are in use. These open non-working regions are 
dangerous and, if they cannot be sealed, should be kept 
either well sprinkled or well rock-dusted. Where they 
cannot be traveled, stationary water sprays running 
continuously are being much used in the West, but by 
all odds the safest method is sealing, where this is 
feasible. 

It is stated that practically 30 per cent of water 
must be present to prevent propagation of a violent 
explosion through fine coal dust. I am somewhat dis- 
inclined to accept this. I have seen “bug dust” so 
wet as to be almost “sopping’—but containing only 
12 per cent moisture—which I am certain no explosion 
could ignite, irrespective of its violence, if the blast 
were confined to the usual duration of but a fraction of 
a second. 


SPRINKLING MUST BE SYSTEMATIC 


It is frequently stated that fine dry coal dust either 
will not mix with or absorb water or will do it only, 
with difficulty and delay. Years of experience in 
Western mines prove that even in those mines which 
have no shale or slate to aid in absorption of moisture 
and where the coal is of a more or less oily nature, if 
the underground workings are sprinkled systematically 
even the newly deposited very fine dry dust is easily 
moistened. However, where sprinkling is of a hap- 
hazard nature and successive applications of water are 
made only after the workings have become dangerously 
dry, it is difficult to get fine, dry coal: dust moistened. 
It will float for days, even.weeks, remaining absolutely 
dry upon a pool of water. 
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One of the worst fallacies in connection with use of 
water in coal mines is that a mine is sprinkled when 
a water car or hose is run over a few workings once 
every week or month or year and a little dab of water 
placed between the rails on the floor. Real sprinkling 
requires that ribs, roof, timbers and floor be thor- 
oughly washed down and never allowed to become dry. 
If this is not done, a mine is not sprinkled® If it is 
done, the ribs and roof and timbers will be kept free of 
dust and the fioor will have the extremely fine, hence 
dangerous, dust either washed down under the coarse 
coal to the solid floor, or attached to larger pieces in 
such manner that only a violent explosion can bring 
it into suspension even if it should become dry. 

Another fallacy as to effective use of water is that 
when water is placed on roof, or ribs, or floor, there 
is resultant damage from caving, sloughing, squeezing, 
etc. While it is probably true that there will be at 
first some falls or similar temporary trouble and pos- 
sibly, in a few isolated cases, permanent difficulties, 
still, the localities where permanent injury is suffered 
are decidedly few. 

While it is interesting to read of explosions stopped 
by rock dusting and rock-dust barriers in southern 
Illinois, it is decidedly dangerous to generalize from 
this that similar results can be obtained in all coal 
mines by similar methods. Illinois coal dusts are not 
nearly as inflammable as are coal dusts from many 
other parts of the country, particularly the Rocky 
Mountain States. I have seen a report on an explosion 
in a southern Illinois coal mine which was started by 
gas ignition by an open lamp. It blew out a consid- 
erable number of brattices and stopped of itself as there 
were no sprinkling, rock dusting, or other explosion- 
prevention measures; and the report stated that there 
was present ‘‘ample fine dry coal dust along the roads 
and ribs to propagate an extremely violent explosion.” 
From this occurrence, it would appear that rock- 


dusting methods that would easily stop incipient explo- 
sions in southern Illinois would be of little utility in 
regions that have really dangerous dust. 

While sprinkling is alleged to have failed in several 
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instances, it will be found that in practically every 
such alleged failure there were lapses from efficient 
sprinkling practice which caused the trouble rather 
than failure of the method. The Dawson No. 1 explo- 
sion in February, 1923, and the Dolomite explosion in 
November, 1922, proved that it is almost impossible 
to apply sprinkling methods safely or successfully to 
main intake air courses, especially those which act also 
as main haulage roads. 

The Dolomite explosion, frequently pointed out as a 
failure of sprinkling, really shows how advantageous 
sprinkling is. The explosion, starting near the mouth 
of the intake haulageway, reached into the mine only 
about 1,000 ft. It killed about 90 men who happened 
to be concentrated in a limited area, yet, on account of | 
the effectiveness of the sprinkling in this dry mine, the 
blast was unable to get into the interior of the mine 
where about 700 additional men were employed; these 
700 men undoubtedly owed their lives to sprinkling. 

The list of explosions stopped by water can be ex- 
tended readily: I know of at least 20 authentic instances. 
While there have been explosions in mines having 
sprinkling systems, the trouble almost invariably has 
been not with the system but with violations of the 
system. Rock dusting in mines will also fail if it is) 
neglected even temporarily. 


Canadian Coals Test Better Than 
Some American Anthracite 


The Dominion Fuel Board and the Fuel Testing Divi- 
sion of the Department of Mines are making a series of 
tests upon. various types of fuels to ascertain their 
relative values when burned in standard types of hot- 
water house-heating furnaces. These tests are still in 
progress, but results to date show that British anthra- 
cites, cokes, and certain high-grade low-voltile bitumi- 
nous coals, including Alberta coals of the Canmore 
class, appear to have a greater heating value than the 
average American anthracite sold at Ottawa. From 
? to 1 ton of those coals produced as much heat as a ton 
of American anthracite. 








Shops, Substation and Tipple of the Harvey Coal Co. of Harveyton, Ky. 
Until recently this mining operation went under the name of the ‘HazardiJellico Coal Co., and was operated by 


Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks. 


mine cars. 


. This mine, like several others in the Hazard field, uses drop-bottom 
The main haulways which enter the coal seam at tipple height on each side 


of the valley, are directly in line with the tipple. 
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of coal quality and service and let it go at that. 
talk coal and nothing but coal. 
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Good Coal Advertising Has 
Strong Background 


Indiana Mining Company Makes Sure It Is 
“Able and Sincere,” Then It Sells to the 
Consumer Itself First and Its Coal Second 


OW SHOULD COAL be advertised? The ques- 
tion has puzzled many a mine owner and sales- 
manager. Usually they have arrived at the 


conclusion that there is nothing better to do than use 


up some white space with a lot of the standard claims 
They 
But out in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Earl Shagley, treasurer, and, incidentally, adver- 
tising manager of Walter Bledsoe & Co., has a different 
idea. He reverses the usual program. His advertising 


sells his company—first to the men in the company, 
then to the men in the mines and lastly to the consuming 


public. 

His company goes through all the usual motions of 
advertising—that is, it uses space in about the same 
mediums that other coal companies do. It gets out the 
usual blotters and the usual envelope stuffers so familiar 
to users of coal. It sometimes “circularizes the trade” 


just as other coal companies have done for a generation, 


when they needed business. But there’s a difference. 
The difference begins to make itself felt long before 
any advertising appears before the public. 

Before a single printed appeal can be made, this 
Indiana company feels that it must turn the spotlight 
upon itself and see whether it is “able and sincere.” 
This sounds odd. A coal producing company examining 


itself to see whether it is “‘able and sincere” might pre- 


sent a rather ludicrous spectacle. But this one doesn’t. 

It must have the ability, measured in property, 
mechanism and men, to produce coal that will meet 
certain needs of consumers. _ It must have the ability 
to prepare that coal properly after it comes out of the 


ground. Every man who sells coal knows what utter 
devastation in his business can be wrought by the de- 
livery of poorly prepared coal to an exacting customer. 


And that company must have the ability to sell the 


coal and adequately handle the hundred and one items 
of distribution after it is sold. There is a great deal 
_to be discovered by a coal company examining itself to 


learn its own ability. 

As to its sincerity, a company has something to learn 
also. Are the men at the face and in the tipple awake 
to the fact that the president of the company and the 
Salesmanager and the salesman in Dubuque and the 
one in Chicago and the one in Detroit are all counting 





Note—In the headpiece is the picture which Walter Bledsoe & 
Co. uses as its symbol on letter heads, in advertising and on all 
It is a picture of sturdy, enduring trees suggesting a 
sturdy, enduring coal company. 





on “the boys at the mines” to do a careful job of pro- 


ducing and preparing and loading coal? Many a good 
coal man who has despaired of ever getting any 
friendly co-operation out of union mine labor will have 
a good laugh at this. But a few do not. They feel 
that, after all, mine labor is just like other labor: 
Properly impressed with the fact that a lot of men 
scattered everywhere are depending on them to do 
their jobs well, the chances are miners will be more 
sincere in their work. 

That is the idea in the Bledsoe company. And so 
Shagley writes messages that are distributed as letters 
to miners. Foremen and bosses are encouraged to 
supervise more closely and in a spirit that will make 
a man want to load out clean coal. Also men are called 
into the headquarters office of the company—not merely 
into the mine office—and the lesson of clean coal is 
taught there with frank friendliness, not with ani- 
mosity. This is unusual. The result is, the man ordi- 
narily goes back into the mine deeply impressed with 
the sincere purpose of the company for which he works. 
And the chances are he doesn’t forget it. 

Then it is necessary to sell sincerity to the men out 
in the field, too. It is easy for salesmen of coal to 
feel that all their company wants is orders and that 
they, themselves, are only order takers. Imagine how 
such a man would feel when a string of letters like this 
caught up with him, one after another: 


“Dear Dave: 

“A poor coal peddler awakened in a little hotel in a tank town. 

“The new-up sun shone dimly through a dirty window. 

“The hoot of a locomotive hammered into his half-wakened 
brain the idea of a train and this made him think of coal. 

“What a job! Whata job! To peddle a few cars of coal today 
that nobody wants! 

“A sinking feeling hangs around his empty middle. 

“After bending over a dirty wash bowl, he slowly reaches for 
his vest and there drops to the floor a little book of ancient lore. 
Face up is this (translated from Sanskrit and written hundreds 


of years ago): 


THD SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 


Look to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day, for it is Life, 

The very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the Verities 
And Realities of your Existence ; 

The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendor of Beauty ; 

For Yesterday is but a Dream, 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today well lived 

Makes every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day! 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


“He sits on the edge of the mussed-up bed and reads it. 

“He reads it again and again! 

“The poor coal peddler fades from the scene! 

“In his place sits a fuel ambassador representing the best coal 
distributing company in the great land. 

“Why peddle a car of coal today to a reluctant buyer? 

“Convince a coal user that his permanent advantage lies in tying 
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up continuously with a concern whose business principle is—A 
business transaction that is not to the advantage of both parties 
concerned is to the advantage of neither.’ 

“A company of ample resources. | 

“A company whose good will is its greatest asset and—‘Good 
will is the disposition of the pleased customer to return to the 
place where he has been well treated.’ (U. Supreme Court 
decision.) 

“Tt is all irresistible ! } 

“The dim, dirty room fades. It was only a place to stay until he 
could get into action. 

“How he is greeted that day! ; j 

“Joy and success and work are in him. 
good will are back of him. 

“His noon ham and eggs are the food of the gods. 

“The night reports and orders sent in mark the end of 
erfect day. 
4 “Perhaps a new customer and friend has been created for the 
years to come. 

“Tt is a bully business! 


“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) 
Unusual letters like this to 
salesmen are only one means 
of teaching sincerity —the 
sincere desire of the company 
to make new customers and 
new friends and to keep them. 
In a thousand ways the com- 
pany tries to impress sincer- 
ity upon these men. It is not 
all done through Shagley’s 
letters, but a paragraph from 
one of the letters is inter- 
esting. 


Great resources and 


a 


EARL SHAGLEY.” 
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“SINCERE” 


Sincere is from the Latin and 
means “without wax.’ The great 
sculptors of Rome made their stat- 
ues of finest marble. Later a sort 
of commercialized art came along 
and lesser sculptors made statues 
and filled the imperfect places in 
their inferior marble with wax. 
For a time the people were deceived 
but the fraud was soon out. The 
best marbles were then called “Sine 
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cera”’—without wax. Hence our 
word “Sincere.” Literally ‘‘with- 
out wax.” 





wet of oie ENTIRE 


In all these communications 
to the whole organization two 
thoughts are kept to the fore- 
front. They are these: “Good 
will is the disposition of the 
pleased customer to return to 
the place where he has been 
well treated” and, “A business 
transaction that is not to the advantage of both parties 
is to the advantage of neither.” This sort of thing 
builds good will—and sincerity. 

The company’s advertising broke into print only after 
a consistent effort had been made to assure both the 
ability and the sincerity of the whole organization. 
And when it finally came, it wasn’t like other coal 
advertising. 

“We realize,” says Mr. Shagley, “that coal advertising 
cannot create new and additional demand for coal. We 
can only get coal business by giving a superior product 
and service together with pleasant relations which make 
it a mutual advantage proposition and in that way take 
business away from some concern that cannot, or will 
not, give such service and furnish such a product 
as ours.” 

So he did not set out to write ordinary advertising for 
his company’s coal. This is what he wrote on one occa- 
sion, for newspaper display in his principal market 
centers: 


Moone On 
Tesre Haute Trust Haikding 


Tere Heate, bd deere dreeoeraed 


PRUNES AND CoAL 


The Western Prune Growers have spent huge sums of money in 
creating a demand for their product. As the mail man goes down 
the front walk, Mother drops into a chair and looks through her 
favorite magazine. Here is a whole page of wonderful recipes and 
how easy they are to prepare. “I must order more Prunes,” she 
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Coal and Advertising 


AN OPEX UTR Po BY ERE CORRECTED 


WALTER BLEDSOE & CO. 
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war ‘sassra a Sue Vor manrt od Worthy Weldeiooee 


Walter Bledsoe & Company 


This Is Unusual Coal Advertising 


There are no superlative claims for “our coal’ 
full page in a newspaper. 
the public see a confidence 
sent its employees. 


Instead, the copy merely lets 
-building letter the company 
It sold coal. 
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says. The Children come home from school and, with the maga 
zine on the floor between them, scan the pictures. “Mother, let’ 
have prunes for dinner.” In the evening Dad is lured by th 
picture of the luscious fruit and, as Mother darns the socks by th 
shaded lamp in the corner, he mentions the matter of Prunes fo! 
breakfast. Thus the ball rolls on. Great new orchards ar 
planted and the product is sold. A wonderful growing deman 
for prunes is being created. 

We cannot create a demand for coal. Hach industry and eac 
household uses the fuel required. No more, no less. Each use 
has some source of supply. Business comes to us only 
able to render Superior Fuel Service. in ) " 
fuel problems to us, we must prove our ability to give you a satis 
factory fuel, properly priced and with it a real and continuous 
service. The fact that we have been able to do this is evidence 
by our Continuous Growth and by the growing list of fine indus- 
tries who trust to us the important matter of their fuel needs. 


Imagine a coal company buying a full page of space in 
a big-city newspaper to discuss, not coal, but coal adver- 
tising! That was another of Shagley’s methods of get- 
ting his company significantly 
and impressively before coal 
consumers. He told so inter- 
esting a story in such an easy- 
to-read typographical layout 
that the advertisement won 
widespread attention. It gave 
a good many coal consumers a 
| very definite impression that 
| this company must be a sub- 
_ stantial concern with some- 
_ thing worth while to offer the 
public or it wouldn’t take the 
trouble to teach such whole- 
some lessons to its own men—- 
the text of the advertisement 
was nothing but one of the 
- Shagley letters addressed to 
“Everyone connected with 
Walter Bledsoe & Co.” It 
ran thus: 
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CoAL AND ADVERTISING 
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Bledsoe & Company is written by 
one of the officials of the company. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
it is the best of “copy.” It does 
mean that it is sincere and that it 
works from the heart of the organi- 
zation outward. The thought often 


Crm: One 
Unies Contre! Building 


in this 
connected with our company realize 
what must be back of our advertis- 
ing if it is to succeed?” From this 
thought grew a letter on “Coal Ad- 
aaa vertising.” This letter has been 
distributed to everyone connected with the production and distri- 
bution of our coal—to some two thousand miners, to our execu- 
tives, to our salesmen and to our office boys. 


All of the advertising of Walter 





came to the writer—‘“Does everyone — 


Then came the thought—Would it interest you as a coal user? — 


Would it give you a clearer view of our problems, our ideas and 
our ideals? Feeling that it woul , it is printed below just as 
written and just sent to our people—to ourselves. 


An Open Letter to Bveryone 
WALTER BLEDSOE & CO. 


The best advertising in the world is the advertising backed by 
the best product, the best distribution, the best and most pleasant 
service. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 
a double-page advertisement of a new brand of beans. : 

The advertisement was very well written, telling of the method 
of baking beans used by the northwoodsmen. They placed the 
beans and other ingredients in big stone bean pots which were 
buried under the ground and covered with live coals in such a 
way that they baked to a wonderful crispness and flavor. 

It is all very convincing and you can almost see and taste the 
wonders of those beans. You want to try them. 

* * * 


Connected with 


Suppose, however, you order a can from your grocer and find 
some half dozen faulty, black and shriveled beans among 
good ones and may be two or three small objects that are not 
beans at all. The appeal to you is gone and the force of the 
advertisement is lost? Why? Impurities and poor preparation! 

They could not possibly pay $12,000 or $13,000 for this adver- 
tisement out of profit of the first can sales. To pay for thi 
advertising, they must create good will and “good will is th 
disposition of the pleased customer to return to the place where 
he has been well treated.” Impurities and poor preparation have 
lost them a permanent customer. 

Impurities and poor preparation in this one case may have cost 
them several permanent customers because we tell our friends 
Where we have been. “well treated” and where we have not. 

* * * 


One of our salesmen may tell very convincingly of our coal and 
procure a new customer. Our advertising may have helped the 
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salesmen to procure the order. The car of coal is shipped from 
the mine and, when it arrives, there are some lumps in it in 
which coal and impurities are mixed. 

There are chunks of sulphur rock. 

There are gobs of fireclay or slabs of slate. 

There is rock—plain rock. 

The salesman did not sell such things; the new customer did 
not buy them. 

Or the car is poorly trimmed and loaded. The customer ex- 
pected a nicely loaded sample car and this is what he got! 

It is just like the beans. We have lost the money we put into 
our advertising. We have lost the salesmen’s efforts and the 
money his efforts cost. We have lost what might have been a 
lasting friend and customer—lost on account of impurities and 
poor preparation. 

We cannot exist on single car sales but instead must have 
‘pleased customers” who will “return to the place where they 
have been well treated.’’ To run the mines well and regularly, 
we must have a great number of these satisfied customers. You 
mine people can certainly see the point. By poorly cleaned, poorly 
sized or poorly prepared coal you can kill the result of our 
advertising and the work of our entire organization. On the 
other hand, by seeing that every car of coal that goes out from 
the mine (your mine), is a well cleaned, well sized, well loaded 
sample, you stand squarely back of this organization. You can 


make our efforts count and the result will be good running time 


for the mines and prosperity for everyone. 
* * * 


The bean. advertisement carried a coupon which was to be 
presented at your grocer’s and a free sample would be provided. 
This promise was definitely made. Some people carried this 
coupon to two or three grocery stores but could find none of 
the new beans. This meant that the service behind the adver- 
tising was lacking. A promise was broken! The beans were 
not there when wanted and needed! 

- Our service, of course, depends upon our traffic department, 
our accounting department and practically all of us. In a recent 
advertisement we said— 


PERMANENT SERVICE 


“We learn to know your fuel problems.” 

“By careful attention to these problems, we can serve you 
year after year and eliminate your fuel worries. 

“Tf we fail to give this careful attention and fail to eliminate 
those fuel worries, our advertising has injured us instead of 
helping us.” 

Some more of our advertising reads— 


PERMANENT MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


“The cornerstone of our business is—‘A business transaction 
that is not to the advantage of both parties concerned is to the 
advantage of neither!’ ”’ 

“This means that you can safely sign a fuel contract with us 
year after year.” 

* * co 

This is something for our salesmen to live up to and they 
must feel and know that the contracts they make are to the 
advantage of the buyer as well as the seller. If we fail to make 
our sales and contracts to the advantage of both parties, we are 
failing in the most vital part of our business. 


* * * 


In another advertisement, which cost us a good deal of money, 
we have this to say about “Permanent Sales Policy’’— 

“The men who work for us in the field—who travel for us— 
are not ‘Coal Peddlers.’ They are not out ‘To sell a car of 
coal. They are not out ‘To get an order.’ They are out to 
serve you. They are out to convince coal users that their per- 
manent advantage lies in tying up continuously with Walter 
Bledsoe & Company, as a fuel service corporation with ample 
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resources and great good will.” 

“They are fuel ambassadors.” 

If our advertising is to be of value and if we are to build our 
business on these permanent and worthy principles, our salesmen 
must prove them in their contact with coal users. 

_ We promise in our advertising that, with our coal, our organiza- 
tion and our fuel engineer, we will bring about the ideal of a 
smooth running, economical boiler-room-well coaled—and that 
we will make this service permanent where we are permitted 
to do so. All of this can be done, but it is promising a great 
ie pried means careful attention and hard work on the part of 
all of us. 


* * * 

Shall we spend more money for advertising, knowing that we 
have a product and a service of the best, knowing that we have 
the co-operation, enthusiasm and hard work of the miner, the 
mine management, the traffic department, the accounting depart- 
ment, the sales force, the executive force and everyone connected 
with Walter Bledsoe & Company back of this advertising? 

Shall everyone know that everyone else is doing his best? 

Because we know these things, let us make for Walter Bledsoe 
& Company the old toast of Rip Van Winkle—‘“MAY YOU LIVE 
LONG AND PROSPER.” 

That sort of thing is Earl Shagley’s idea of true coal 
advertising. The examples shown in this article are 
typical of the spirit of his company’s advertising to 
the public. 

But what of the results? It is exactly as hard to 
answer this question as it is for William Wrigley, Jr., 
to put his finger on the definite results his company gets 
from its familiar chewing gum advertisements. Yet 
he continues to spend millions annually on them. 
Neither can Henry Ford tell anybody the concrete re- 
sults of advertising motor cars; yet he continues to 
advertise them. These successful advertisers know, 
however, that their business is enlarged by advertising, 
even though people who buy those particular chewing 
gums and automobiles may not realize that they were 
influenced to do so by what they saw in print. 

Just so with this Indiana coal company. The ques- 
tion was put to Charles H. Hall, active head of the 
company. 

“Well,” said he, “naturally I can’t run my finger 
through the books and point out each shipment that can 
be traced directly to our advertising; though we do 
know of some, at that. But we are so confident that 
Shagley’s type of advertising builds business for us 
that we are going to continue spending money on it 


That speaks for itself.” 





Mining Men in the Far Southwest Are Perfecting More Rock Dusting Machinery 












A New Duster 


The newly completed machine 
(right) which the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration uses in its Stag Canyon mines 
near Dawson, N. M. The company’s 
engineers designed it and the mine 
shops built it. The device feeds dust 
into the air line through a disc feeder 
rotating at the bottom of the hopper. 








Testing It Out 


A traveling blower (left) distributes 
dry morenci tailings from a nearby 
concentration mill through the coal 
workings. The device cannot reach 
trackless entries so these are cov- 
ered by the use of a.long section of 
8-in. tubing. This company uses prac- 
tically every known safety method. 
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Union Wins and Loses Injunctions 
In West Virginia Strike 


Picketing Restrained in Barbour County, Is Made More Intensive 
When Judge Baker Sustains Union—Bittner Predicts 
Spread of Strike—Rough Work Starts 


Picketing the activities at eight non- 
union mines in Barbour and adjoining 
counties of West Virginia is forbidden 
in a temporary injunction issued May 9 
by Judge Warren B. Kittle in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Phillippe, W. Va., upon 
application of the coal companies. Bar- 
bour County is in the Northern coal 
fields, where a general strike was called 
by the union on April 1. 

The companies charged in their peti- 
tion that a series of “acts of violence” 
have occurred in the district for which 
“there is no other or possible reason” 
except that they were “perpetrated by 
members of the United Mine Workers” 
or persons affiliated with the union, to 
prevent the operation of their mines on 
a non-union basis. 

The injunction, in addition to the 
picketing c'ause, restrained members of 
the union from “loitering” near the 
mine properties. 

“In the future before a temporary 
restraining order is granted defendants 
will have a right to answer the com- 
plaint and the plaintiff in each case will 
be compelled to file a bill of particu- 
lars, setting forth the charges preferred 
against the said defendants, giving the 
right to inspect and answer them,” 
Judge W. E. Baker ruled in the U. S. 
District Court of Northern West Vir- 
ginia May 8, when union miners were 
sustained in their contention that they 
were allowed to picket with “peaceful 
persuasion” without running afoul of 
an injunction issued. 

Van A. Bittner, chief representative 
in northern West Virginia; Frank Led- 
vinka, of Bridgeport, Ohio, who is in 
charge of the strike in the Panhandle 
section, and others were cited for con- 
tempt in having violated an injunction 
issued to the Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. 
in 1913, but which was modified by the 
federal Court of Appeals at Richmond 
in 1914. The present injunction pro- 
ceeding was brought by the West Vir- 
ginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Judge Baker on Monday, May 11, 
took up the question of whether any 
of the allegations in the modified in- 
junction had been violated by acts of 
violence of otherwise by the defendants. 

Judge Baker announced there would 
be no further injunctions issued in his 
court until a hearing had first been 
heard on the merits of the case. 


The West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. applied to the federal court May 11 
for a new injunction to restrain the 
union from organizing activities in the 
Panhandle region. 

In addition the company asked a writ 
of error on Judge W. E. Baker’s ruling 
upholding the union’s contention of the 
right to organize by “peaceful per- 
suasion.” Judge Baker announced that 
arguments would be heard Wednesday. 

Nick Manas, ‘a union miner, was 
arrested May 11 by state police, charged 
with intent to assault workers as. they 
entered the mine of the Constanza Coal 
Co. The arrest was the first to be 
made in connection with picketing ac- 
tivities started by the union following 
the decision on “peaceful persuasion.” 

The peak of non-union coal produc- 
tion was reached in northern West Vir- 
ginia Thursday, May 7, when 1,010 
cars were loaded. Plants along the 
Monongah Division, B. & O., loaded 492 
cars the same day, which was the ban- 
ner daily record on this division since 
April 1. Day after day additional 
mines are starting along the various 
divisions of the region, but the in- 
creases are especially noticeable along 
the Monongah. : 

A slight increase was noticed in the 
union tonnage toward the end of last 
week. On May 7, 190 cars of union 
mined coal was produced, which was 
the best showing since the latter part 
of April. 

One hundred and thirty-nine mines 
were at work in northern’ West Vir- 
ginia last week on a non-union basis, 
while the union mines ranged from five 
to seven. Two additional union mines 
opened up last week, one being a plant 
in Scotts Run and the other one of the 
J. A. Paisley plants at Murray, near 
Fairmont. 

A miner’s house near McIntire, Har- 
rison County, was blown up by dyna- 
mite Monday, May 4. The house is 
owned by the Hutchinson Coal Co., 
which has closed all of its mines, but 
the miners work on a non-union basis 
at the plant of the Dawson Coal Co., at 
Lyon. A miner’s house on the premises 
of the Madeira-Hill-Clark Co., at Wil- 
sonburg, was blown up by dynamite 
Friday morning, May 8. 

Early Wednesday morning, May 7, 
three transformers of the Consolida- 
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Says “Good Will” Is Mighty 
Thin Stuff 


In a discussion on labor’s anti- 
junction bill, in the Illinois Legis- 
lature, one opponent insisted that 
“good will” in business is prop- 
erty during all of its stages, in the 
same sense as land or goods are 
property. 

The defender of this theory sub- 
sided when Representative Snell 
replied: ' 

“Good will! I have seen it burn 
by night and blow away by day. 
I have seen it lost over night by 
the discretions of its owners. I 
have seen it sold and the pur- 
chaser found he had bought noth- 
ing. I tell you good will is only a 
flimsy, fleeting something in the 
mind of the public, sometimes hard 
to acquire and easy to lose. It is 
mighty thin stuff.” 











tion Coal Co. at Highland, in Harrison 
County, were dynamited. The intrud- 
ers, it is thought, meant to blow up the 
electric lines carrying power to the 
Francis mine of the Montfair Coal Co. 
and the Victor mine of the Monongah 
Fuel Co., at Kilarm, which are oper- 
ating on a non-union basis. 

“We expect to continue the strike and 
expect it to grow,” added Mr. Bittner, 
who went on to say “‘we’re going into 
Logan, McDowell and Mercer counties. 

The miners held a number of mass 
meetings last week in the Fairmont 
region, including some at Shinnston, 
Rivesville, Oak Point, Enterprise and 
other mining towns. The picketing was 
especially active and every morning 
union miners were strung along the 
public roads at the Chesapeake mine of 
the Fairmont & Chicago Coal Co., 
Parker Run mine of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., Mines Nos. 8 and 9 
of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., near 
Farmington; the Grant Town mine of 
the New England Fuel & Transporta- 
tion Co., the Dakota mine of the Beth- 
lehem Mines Corporation and others. 

Governor Howard M. Gore made a 
surprise visit to the region May 6 and 
remained several days. He received the 
reports of his personal observers, but 
had no comment to make to the press. — 

Judge W. S. Meredith, in Marion 
County Circuit Court at Fairmont, on 
May 5 dismissed 115 eviction suits 
brought against union miners by the 
Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. on the 
grounds that the words, “in the name 
of West Virginia” were omitted in the 
summonses, which made them illegal. 
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Many Opportunities Open to Consumer 


To Aid Soft-Coal Industry 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


That the consumer in his own in- 
terest and in that of the public should 
be active rather than passive in the 

_ face of an acute situation such as has 
overtaken the soft-coal industry was 
a thought reflected in this correspond- 
ence a week ago. A cross-section of 
representative opinion has been taken 
since which reveals that men who 
study coal problems all the time believe 
the consumer is in a position to exert 
great influence in such a situation. 
There is an inclination to think that 
he may not be aroused at all, and if 
he should be brought to realize his 
power, might not use it constructively. 
Under such circumstances as now exist, 
however, there is interest in any latent 

force that might be applied. 

The condition which makes it hard 
for the consumer to help is the one 
which has caused the deadlock between 
the mine workers and the operators. 
Unanimous action is almost essential, 
although the consumer is much the 
freest agent of the three. There are 
certain things he can do with the 
consent of the other two factors. He 
ean buy his coal in such a way as to 

influence the situation. He has a cer- 

tain amount of control over credit 
resources. He is in a position himself 
to go into the production of coal in a 
large way. Through his financial re- 
sources he may help along the con- 
solidation idea. 

It is in this latter respect that the 
consumer is thought to have a real 
opportunity. The large consumer is in 
a position to help materially in speed- 
ing up consolidations, and the smaller 
ecnsumer, who is practically synony- 
mous with the public, can furnish the 
sentiment which will reassure those in- 
terested in the plan. One deterring in- 
fluence thus far has been a feeling 
among some operators that a system- 
‘atic plan for consolidation might bring 
about adverse public relations. 


Consumer Should Study Plan 


If consumers of coal will analyze the 
consolidation plan they are certain to 
find it to be in their interest and in 
everybody’s interest. It will mean that 
their coal will be drawn from the low- 
cost mines in each district, while the 
competition between districts and large 
units in the same district will in- 
sure fair prices. Great encouragement 
would be given if the public would show 
some indication that it feels that coal 
consolidations may go as far as that 
of steel. It happens that no such 
concentration of coal-mine ownership 
is within the range of probability and 
moreover it is not needed. The situa- 
tion can be met with a much less per- 
centage. 

Property values in coal have been 
liquidated to the vanishing point. Like 
all other trends of values they have 
‘gone too far. Some time during the 
present depression there will be a low 
“point. It is obvious that it is about 
here. Consolidations made at that low 


point would have an early chance to 
profit as values recover. 

Much surprise is expressed that this 
situation does not appeal to more of 
the large consumers — particularly 


-those who are seeking a guaranteed 


supply. This is thought to be the time 
of all times to take on captive mines 
with an adequate reserve tonnage. 

The consumer will influence the 
situation in one way if he buys for 
storage this summer, or in the other 
way if he puts off buying until winter. 
The feeling is that there will be heavy 
buying for storage this summer. Most 
buyers recognize that the prices pre- 
vailing now are below the level of 
reasonableness and still would be below 
it even were union wages cut. Were 
the level of union wages to fall it would 
not be without some cessation of pro- 
duction, which would tend to raise the 
price. A flurry in prices is likely to 
happen at any time that stocks are 
low. This would only delay the defla- 
tion process now in progress. 

The placing of contracts gives the 
consumer an opportunity to make his 
influence felt decidedly. Those of the 
consumers who are going out of their 
trade territory to make long contracts 
with non-union producers in an effort 
to scotch the union certainly are mak- 
ing their influence felt, but there is 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of this course. Some think this is 
likely to set up counterforces of an 
unsettling character. 

Consumers cannot contract with 
union operators over an _ extended 
period at present prices, but they could 
make plain their belief that union day 
rates are too high by purchasing on 
the spot market for lowest prices. 

The consumer also could do as did 
Ambassador Houghton at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner, in London, and give formal 
warning to operators and miners that 
credit may be withdrawn if they do 
not put their houses in order. The 
consumer not only has money of his 
own but he has the ear of the banker 
more frequently than the other mem- 
bers of the trio have. 


Wholesalers to Convene at 
French Lick, June 1 


Plans are being made for the annual 
convention of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association, to be held at French 
Lick, Ind., June 1 and 2. Im addition 
to the somewhat adverse market situa- 
tion confronting both wholesale and 
retail coal dealers in the country, the 
coal men will consider other questions 
of almost equal importance. Among 
the subjects to be assigned to leaders in 
the coal trade, yet unnamed, are “Com- 
petition of Coke, Gas and Electricity,” 
“Consigned Coal” and “Economy in 
Distribution.” Arrangements for the 
convention are in charge of G. H. 
Merryweather, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 
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I. C. C. Refuses to Reopen 
Lake Rate Case 


The petitions of the coal opera- 
tors of the Southern fields to have 
a rehearing of the lake cargo case 
held by ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was denied in a formal 
order entered by the commission | 
May 6. The case, on which oral 
arguments recently were heard, 
therefore will rest on the record 
now before the commission. 

The lake cargo case involves the 
differential in freight rates on bitu- 
minous coal as between the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fields and the 
fields in Virginia, West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky. Pennsyl- 


vania and Ohio operators asked a 
widening of the differential on ship- 





ments to Lake Erie ports. The ex- 
aminer of the commission has 
recommended a wider differential 
by lowering rates from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio points and increas- 
ing rates from the Southern fields. 
During the oral arguments, in 
which they opposed this recommen- 
dation, representatives of the 
Southern operators petitioned the 
commission to reopen the case for 
the purpose of taking additional 
testimony, on the ground that most 
of the testimony in the record re- 
lates to conditions in 1923 and that 
more recent conditions should be 
considered. 











Pickets Hamper Officials at 
Nova Scotia Mines 


Picketing of the collieries of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation at 
Glace Bay, N. S., was begun May 5 
by representatives of the United Mine 
Workers, in order, as it was stated, to 
ascertain the number of bona fide offi- 
cials engaged in the work of maintain- 
ing the mines. In the order issued by 
the miners’ executive instructions were 
given that company officials should not 
be interfered with and good order main- 
tained. The pickets are stated in some 
cases to have exceeded orders by stop- 
ping officials below the rank of under- 
ground manager. 

The Dominion Coal Co. (subsidiary 
of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion) has issued the following state- 
ment, dated May 6: 

“Pickets to the number of about 250 
were on duty at New Aberdeen and the 
central power plant this morning. 
These pickets prevented any of the per- 
sons engaged in maintenance work 
under the rank of underground man- 
ager from going to their duties. This 
action made it impossible to relieve up- 
ward of 30 men engaged in mainte- 
nance work during the night shift. The 
men on the night shift carried on until 
11 a.m., when they became exhausted 
and it was necessary to close the boiler 
house and power plant at No. 2. This 
will make it impossible to pump and 
ventilate a number of collieries. Picket- 
ing was also carried on at Nos. 4, 5, 
10 and 24 collieries.” 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. Closes 
All but Two Union Mines 


All but two of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co.’s union mines are now indefinitely 
closed down for the season, according 
to the officials of the company, who say 
that coal cannot be produced at the 
present high union wages and sold in 
competition with southern non-union 
coal except at a heavy loss. The four 
mines closed last week were Eclipse, at 
California, on May 2; Banning No. 1, 


near Smithton; Gallatin, at Monon- 
gahela City, and Montour No. 10, at 
Library. 


In a letter to the mine workers in the 
employ of the company, T. M. Dodson, 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
said that the company was endeavoring 
to bring about a change in conditions 
that would make possible the continued 
working of the mines, and that the 
company feels that the November, 1917, 
wage scale would go a long way toward 
giving the men steadier work. 

Montour No. 10 mine, which was 
closed last Saturday, was first opened 
during the war, and came into produc- 
tion in 1919 when the output was 151,- 
865 tons. Production increased steadily 
each year, reaching 804,758 tons in 
1923 and 1,129,455 tons in 1924, which 
record made it the largest mine of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and one of the 
largest soft-coal mines of the country. 
The payroll at this mine in the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1925, was $1,- 
725,730 and the average number of men 
on the payroll was 1,120. 


Government Cure of Abuses 
Decried by Hoover. 


“We are confronted with the daily 
demand to extend government in order 
to cure some abuse or other,” said Sec- 
retary Hoover, addressing the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
at Houston, Texas, May 11. “The arm 
of government is a poor cure for abuse, 
for it becomes at once a restraint of 
liberty. The safeguard against 
the invasion of government into the 
lives and liberties of our people is that 
we shall cure abuse outside the gov- 
ernment. Mes 

“The war drove us to great cen- 
tralization of government and to great 
dependence upon the action of central 
government. The continuance of this 
mobilization of all effort would have de- 
stroyed the initiative of our people and 
destroyed the very sun to progress. 
But from it came the illusion that most 
human ills could be cured by govern- 
mental regulation. ; 

“We need to have the public mind 
turned off of the national government 
as the remedy for all ills. We need to 
get Washington off of the front page 
at least part of the time. F 

“The government can best contribute 
through stimulation of co-operation 
with voluntary forces in our national 
life, for we thus preserve the founda- 
tions upon which we have progressed 
so far—the initiative of our people. 

“With vision and devotion these vol- 
untary forces can accomplish more for 
America than any spread of the hand 
of government.” 
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Erie Likely to Retain 
Coal Holdings 


It is not considered likely that the 
coal properties of the Erie R.R. will be 
segregated in case the proposed con- 
solidation with the Van Sweringen 
properties becomes effective. 
pointing toward this conclusion is the 
recent agreement of the Van Swerin- 
gens to the terms of the contiacts be- 
tween the Erie’s coal subsidiaries and 
the Globe Coal Co., of Chicago, and 
Pattison & Bowns, of New York, 
whereby the total output of the anthra- 


cite producers is disposed of to these 


companies. Officials of the Erie have 
contended that, in view of the facet 
that the railroad business is separate 
from the coal company’s operations, 
there is no danger of interference from 
the government. 


Owner of Herrin Strip Mine 
Again in Trouble 


The Rio Verde Coal Co., of Denver, 
filed a suit in equity asking $300,000 
actual damages and involving contracts 
amounting to $1,500,000 May 2 in U.S. 
court at Owensboro, Ky., against the 
Harlan Coal Co., of Louisville; the Ken- 
tucky Washed Coal Co., of Owensboro, 
and William J. Lester, president and 
principal owner of the last-named firm. 

The bill of complaint charges the de- 
fendants with fraud and conspiracy to 
hinder the plaintiffs in the fulfillment 
of their contract to produce and load 
coal at the washed coal company’s strip 
mine at Nonnel, in Muhlenberg County. 

The plaintiffs further ask for a re- 
ceivership for the washed coal com- 
pany, which is alleged to be insolvent, 
and charged that the president had 
mortgaged the property to his wife to 
defeat the collection of claims against 
the company. 

The petition also charged that Les- 
ter, after having urged unionizing the 
mines, fomented trouble among the 


miners and committed other acts which 
hindered operation of the properties. 
Lester was the owner of the strip 
mine at Herrin, Il]., where a massacre 
of non-union miners occurred in 1923. 
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To Vote on Virginian Merger 
With Norfolk & Western 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Virginian Ry. in New York 
May 5, C. H. Hix was elected president 
of the road to succeed H. W. Hunting- 
ton, resigned. Adrian H. Larkin was 
elected chairman of the board with 
headquarters at New York, while Mr. 
Hix will continue his headquarters at 
Norfolk. 

The new executive committee of the 
Virginian is composed of Messrs. Larkin 
and Hix, W. R. Coe, P. J. McIntosh, G. 
M. Hymans and J. H. Perkins. 

Mr. Hix has been vice-president and 
operating head of the Virginian since 
March, 1, 1920, having previously been 
federal manager of the Virginian, the 
Belt Line and of all Norfolk terminals 
during the period of government con- 
trol. No successor as_ vice-president 
was named by the board. 

The board is reported to have taken 
no further action with reference to the 
lease of the Virginian to the Norfolk 
& Western, as agreed upon by the 
boards of the two roads last month. 
The stockholders of the Virginian have 
been called in special meeting at Nor- 
folk May 25 to act on the lease, and 
Norfolk & Western stockholders are to 
meet at Roanoke, May 23. 


Railway Fuel Convention Has 
Elaborate Program 


The International Railway Fuel 
Association will hold its seventeenth 
annual convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIll., May 26-29. An 
elaborate program comprising a sched- 
ule of thirty-one numbers and extend- 
ing through seven sessions is being 
arranged and many prominent speak- 
ers will take part in the discussions. 
Among those who will deliver addresses 
are L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co.; J. D. Battle, 
traffic manager of the National Coal 
Association; P. E. Bast, fuel engineer, 
Delaware & Hudson Co., and Mark 


Kuehn, chairman of fuel committee, 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 


On the Job 


At the mouth of the 
Humphrey Mine of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co., 
near West Newton, Pa., 
following the explosion of 
April 26, which caused 
the deaths of five con- 
struction workmen. ‘The 
men on the track are 
holding the signal rope 
which is carried by the 
rescue party within the 
mine, while the man in 
the immediate foreground, 
who is fully equipped 
with a first-aid rescue 
outfit, is waiting his turn 
to enter the mine, 
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Non-Union Operations Gain in 
Central Pennsylvania 


The critical situation in the coal 


industry in the central Pennsylvania 


field is gradually adjusting itself and 
each week sees more mines in operation. 

At DuBois, one of the leading min- 
ing towns in the district, many of the 
larger mines have been closed down 
and will be abandoned because the thin- 
ness of the veins makes it unprofitable 
to work them any longer. 

Sterling mine No. 6, located at 
Bakerton, Cambria County, closed down 


for some time, has resumed operations 


on a small scale and is expected to 
drift back to normal as the miners 
come to realize that the mine cannot 
be operated under the union scale. 

At Nant-y-Glo, Cambria County, 
where the Heisley Coal Co. has ex- 
tensive operations, which had _ been 
closed down for some time, mining was 
started again on May 4 with a greatly 
reduced force, but the mines are now 
producing around three carloads of 
coal daily. The United Mine Workers 
declared a strike in the Nant-y-Glo 
section and the coal company has 
employed coal and iron police to guard 
its property. Union men are picket- 
ing the property and numerous arrests 
have been made and a number of 
women and men were fined on charges 
of disorderly conduct. 


Accept 1917 Wage Scale 


The H. B. Swoope Sylvania opera- 
tions at Madera, Clearfield County, 
opened operations on April 27, and are 
giving employment to several hundred 
miners. This mine also resumed under 
the 1917 scale. Prior to the opening 
District President John Brophy ad- 
vised the miners to remain away from 
the mines, but the men chose work at 
the 1917 rate rather than starve under 
the Jacksonville agreement. 

At Osceola Mills ninety-seven miners 
employed in Moshannon No. 10 mine 
earned $40,140.24 between Nov. 6, 
1924, and March 30, 1925, working 
under the 1917 scale. 

All other mines in the district oper- 
ating under the 1917 scale are report- 
ing increased loadings. The _ total 


production for the month of April was 


43,802 carloads, compared with 58,286 


carloads in March. Loadings for the 


first four months of 1925 fell slightly 
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Blast Wrecks 
Tipple 
What was left of 
the tipple at the' 


Humphrey Mine of 
the 


Westmoreland 
Coal Co. after the 
recent explosion. A 
workman = on the 
tipple, when it was 
wrecked by the 
blast, was blown 
to bits. 


below 1924, the comparative figures 
being: 1924, 238,274, and for 1925, 
235,556 carloads. The loss in produc- 
tion has been largely at the expense 
of the union mines. While output is 
not satisfactory, the outlook is brighter 
than for many months, movement to 
the lakes being heavy. 

Operators agree that a modification 
of the Jacksonville agreement is the 
only solution to the situation and that 
the longer the union defers making 
concessions the longer it will be until 
the entire field gets back to normal 
production. 





Ohio Union Miners Take | 
Cut To Get Work 


The first step toward breaking 
away from the United Mine Work- 
ers organization and _ operating 
Ohio mines under the 1917 wage 
scale has been taken by about 150 
miners at the Dark Hollow Mine 
of the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
in the Pomeroy Bend _ district. 
After an idleness of 18 months, due 
to the company’s inability to com- 
pete with the non-union wages of 
West Virginia, the men became dis- | 
satisfied and on their own volition 
circulated a petition asking the 
company to reopen the mine. The 
men were backed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pomeroy and busi- 
ness men in general and a branch 
of the Independent Mine Workers’ 
Association was formed agreeing 
to the 1917 scale, which is a reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent on the 
present mining scale, day work 
being cut from $7.50 to $5 per day. 

Work was started May 4 and 
some coal has been loaded: The 
lower scale will enable the New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. to compete 
for lake business and an active run 
is expected during the entire sum- 
mer. The capacity of the mine is 
about 1,200 tons daily. The New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.*has four addi- 
tional operations in the same loca- 
tion and word has been received 
that miners at the Forest Run Mine 
are circulating a petition to open 
that mine on the same basis. Offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers 
are making strenuous efforts to 
stop the men from working. 
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Legal Action Will Test 
Indiana Mining Law 


A suit which southern Indiana min- 
ing men say threatens the future of the 
deep-vein industry in that field was 
filed in the Gibson County Circuit Court, 
at Princeton, Ind., May 7, by State Mine 
Inspector A. C. Dally against Bruce 
Rogers, foreman of the Deep Vein 
mine, near Princeton. It alleges that 
shots have been placed and fired while 
men were at work in the mine, contrary 
to the Indiana mining law. The suit is 
in 120 counts, each covering one day of 
alleged violation of the law. ' 

Efforts to bring about an adjustment 
of the working of the law with the 
state mining inspection department 
have been in progress for several 
months. Should the ultimate findings 
be against the mining company, it is 
declared that mines such as that owned 
by the defendant company will prac- 
tically be put out of business. 

Officers of the company declare that 
the suit is,a test of the law, part of 
which has been rendered antiquated 
through the introduction of more pro- 
gressive methods. They declare that 
while the law is technically violated, 
the dangers that once surrounded the 
men under such circumstances have 
now been obviated. 

Deep Vein officials contend that in 
opening up the mine they have made a 
radical change in the usual. method. 
The company has under lease more than 
5,000 acres. Instead of beginning to 
open up rooms for miners off the en- 
tries near the shaft and driving the 
entries forward only as coal is taken 
out, the company for the past year has 
done nothing but drive entries, officials 
say, so as to work the mine on a re- 
treating basis. 

Mine officials further say that the 
Deep Vein mine, as well as others in 
Indiana being operated on the same 
basis, uses permissible powder in quan- 
tities less than 2 lb. to a shot and there 
is no danger of igniting gas. 


$40,000,000 Ohio Merger 
Reported Under Way 


Negotiations are said to be under 
way for the merger of twenty-five coal 
properties in eastern Ohio, with a valu- 
ation of $40,000,000, according to in- 
formation from Uniontown, Pa., where 
a committee of seven men has been ap- 
pointed to represent Fayette County 
certificate holders of the Gladdis Coal 
Co. in the negotiations. The proposed 
consolidation would involve 100,000 
acres of coal lands. 





Production of coal from the public 
lands of the United States in 1924 was 
1,495,026 tons, according to the Interior 
Department. Output of coal in 1924 
from public lands by states was as 
follows: Colorado, 275,040 tons; Mon- 
tana, 36,847 tons; New Mexico, 21,013 
tons; North Dakota, 152,650 tons; 
Oregon, 270 tons; South Dakota, 554 
tons; Utah, 181,015 tons; Washington, 
35,722 tons; Wyoming, 791,911 tons. 
Records of the Interior Department 
also show that 1,100,000 tons from re- 
stricted and segregated Indian lands 
was produced in Oklahoma, which was 
more than 39 per cent of all coal pro- 
duced in that state. . 
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Retailers, in Convention, 
Discuss Improved Service 


And Other Trade Problems 


Representatives of the retail coal 
interests from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Missouri River opened a four-day 
session May 11, at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, to discuss how they 
might better their service to the public 
and solve the problems peculiar to their 
branch of the industry. The occasion 
was the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, with a-membership em- 
bracing associations in forty states. 

Co-operation again assumed a com- 
manding position in the deliberations. 
In opening the convention Monday 
afternoon, President Samuel B. Crowell 
pointed to the deplorable conditions 
now existing in the union bituminous 
fields as a horrible example of what 
follows lack of co-operation. Without 
a strong association, he said, the retail 
situation might be much worse than it 
now is. Continued support is necessary, 
not only in solving industrial trade 
problems but in combating the menace 
of government regulation. 

Richard J. Wulff, treasurer, reported 
that the organization had expended 
over $21,000 in the past year and had a 
balance of over $3,000 on March 31. 
Resident Vice-President Joseph E. 
O’Toole, reviewing the year’s work, 
said that it had been necessary to cut 
the suit to the cloth. The business 
depression had caused a number of 
association resignations, but a number 
of individual companies had joined the 
ranks. He urged a policy of national 
publicity on oil competition. 


Merritt Talks on Anthracite 


The report of the trade relations 
committee, presented Tuesday morning, 
was devoted to a detailed consideration 
of the steps leading up to the standards 
of anthracite sizing and preparation 
indorsed by the operators a few weeks 
ago. This was followed by a talk by 
Walter Gordon Merritt, of New York, 
on “The Anthracite Situation.” Mr. 
Merritt, who represented the hard-coal 
producers before the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission and during the Pinchot fight 
two years ago, took the place of Samuel 
D. Warriner. 

G. N. Snider, general manager, Dick- 
son & Eddy, and formerly coal traffic 
manager, New York Central R.R., was 
the speaker at the luncheon which 
closed the formal business session of 
the day. Representative Manlove, of 
Missouri, made an address at the 
annual banquet, Monday evening. 

Mr. Merritt’s address was an exposi- 
tion of the new spirit of co-operation 
in the hard-coal industry. The pro- 
ducers, he said, could not live without 
the retailers and recognized the neces- 
sity of working in close contact with 
them. Coal must show itself capable of 
self-government to forestall regulation; 
only the industry itself by its own 
actions could bring on control contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions. 
Touching upon the coming wage nego- 
tiations Mr. Merritt declared that the 
industry must appear at the bar of 
public opinion as the plaintiff, not as 
defendant; that it must get its story 
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Anti-Strike Bill Passed by 
Nova Scotia Legislature 


Premier E. H. Armstrong, of 
Nova Scotia, on April 30 intro- 
duced in the Legislature a bill for 
the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, which has received a third 
reading. The measure is in part 
based upon the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which after be- 
ing in force in Canada for seven- 
teen years was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the British Privy 
Council on the ground that it was 
a matter for provincial jurisdiction. 
It provides for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation, rendering 
it illegal for employees to strike or 
employers to declare a lockout be- 
fore the case has been investigated 
and a report made by the board. 

The bill further provides that 
on proclamation by the Lieutenant 
Governor a permanent arbitration 
commission shall be established as 
a court of last resort, to which 
either party dissatisfied with the 
finding of the Board of Conciliation 
may appeal. The Commission of 
Arbitration is given full authority 
to effect a settlement binding on all 
concerned and their award may be 
made an order of the Supreme 
Court with penalties for its viola- 
tion by employers or employees. 

After a public hearing at Hali- 
fax, at which representatives of 
labor and capital both unanimously 
voiced their opposition to its prin- 
cipal features, the “Industrial 
Peace Act,” as it is called, was 
given a third reading and passed 
by the Nova Scotia Legislative 
Assembly, with amendments re- 
stricting the scope of its operation | 
to public utilities and coal mines, | 
and rendering it retroactive to 
cover strikes or lockouts in prog- 
ress when the act goes into effect. 



































































over to the people. 
tion must be with other fuels and not a 
competition of one size of hard coal 


The new competi- 


with another. He urged strongly that 
any retailer, receiving coal below the 
new standards report the operator, so 
that he might be brought to time. 

No formal report was offered by the 
bituminous section of the trade rela- 
tions committee, because, it was ex- 
plained, the bituminous producers were 
not so organized that effective contact 
was possible. 

Satisfaction was voiced in the report 
of the governmental relations com- 
mittee over the fact that the year had 
been comparatively free from proposals 
to inject more political control into 
business.. The past policies of the 
Federal Trade Commission were 
sharply criticized and the hope ex- 
pressed that the recent changes in per- 
sonnel and rules would restore that 
body to its original position as friend 
and counsellor of legitimate business. 
The committee saw no chance for any 
early change in the federal policy on 
the Government Fuel Yard at Washing- 
ton. The Oddie bill was mentioned as 
a subject worth watching. 
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Court Bans Interference 
With Co-operative Mines 


By Indiana Union Officials 


Judge R. G. Baltzell of the U. S. 


District Court, at Indianapolis, Ind., | 
granted a temporary restraining order, | 


May 9, against interference by United 
Mine Workers’ officials with co-opera- 
tive coal mining in Indiana. The order 
was granted on the application of Wil- 
liam H. Howe, Chicago coal dealer, who 
has a contract to market the output of 
co-operative mines at Bicknell, Ind. 

Howe, it is understood, is one of the 
owners of the Martin mine at Bicknell, 
Ind., which for several months has been 
on a co-operative basis. 

A hearing was to be held on Wednes- 
day on Mr. Howe’s petition for a 
permanent injunction against inter- 
ference by miners’ officials with the co- 
operative mines. ’ 

Judge Baltzell, in granting the order 
said the case apparently involved the 
question whether miners working in the 
co-operative operations were earning 
the union wage scale or were earning 
less, and thereby violating the wage 
agreement which the union has with 
the Coal Operators’ Association. 


Most Miners Follow Order 


District union officials said May 7 
that most of the miners engaged in co- 
operative mining already had complied 
with the order and closed the mines 


which they had leased or turned them 


back to the owners. The Briar Hill 
mine at Jasonville, the Keeley mine at 
Dugger and the Carlisle mine at Car- 
lisle have been closed within the last 
few days. 


Approximately 200 miners at the 
Enos mine at Oakland City, the largest — 
strip mine in Indiana, who have been 


on an outlaw strike since May 8, have 
refused to go to work on the orders of 
Tyler G. Lawton, president of District 
No. 11, United Mine Workers. Inter- 


national President John L. Lewis and | 
board members C. C. Webster, of Dis-— 








trict No. 11, and O. C. Gassoway, of 


District No. 8, will investigate. 
mines in district 11 operating on a co- 
operative basis, were working May 11, 
according to reports received in Terre 
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Haute, although a temporary restrain-— 
ing order against the union officials — 


from revoking the charters of any of 
the locals involved was granted by 
Judge Baltzell. au 
Mines in the Bicknell field were idle 
Monday, pending the outcome of the 
temporary restraining order issued by 
Judge Baltzell in the Terre Haute divi- 
sion of the federal court May 9. A 
hearing at which the court will deter- 
mine whether the order shall become 
permanent or not scheduled to be held 
in Indianapolis May 138. 
time the Martin, Columbia and Knox 
co-operative mines were idle. The 
Martin mine was marked up for work 
Monday but the miners decided at the 
last minute to await the outcome of the 
litigation. ik 





The Geological Survey plans a survey 
As the 


of coal stocks as of June 1. 
compilation involves about five thou- 
sand inquiries it is probable that the 
information will not be made public 
before the middle of July. 


In the mean- 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


rae: 
And Mechanical Men |F8u8 oF 


Unusual Hoist Is Manually Operated 


From a Remote Position 


The early designs of electric light 
fixtures were patterned after their 
predecessors, the gas light fixtures, 
not through necessity but as a 
natural development. Likewise the 
control methods for electric hoisting, 
which is a comparatively new de- 
velopment, are patterned after that 
for steam hoisting. 

Due to the difficulty of arranging 
remote control equipment for a 
steam engine, the operator was lo- 
cated at the hoist itself. With an 
electric motor, remote control ap- 
paratus is now simple and inexpen- 
sive, yet in most cases of electric 
hoisting the operator’s platform is 
located in the hoist house. In this 
practice it was quite natural for 
electric hoisting to follow the estab- 
lished practice in steam hoisting, but 
time may see a change in conven- 
tional methods, for instance in the 
position of the control handles or 
buttons. 


A specific instance of such a 


change is at a new mine in Greene 
County, Pennsylvania, where the op- 
erator of the man hoist rides on the 
cage, as the operator of an elevator 
in a building does. Another instance 
is at mine No. 8 of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., at Corning, Ohio. Here 
the hoist controls are mounted at 
the dump, in the headframe above 
the shaft. This arrangement is 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The hoist shown in Fig. 1 is 
driven by a slip-ring induction motor 
located in a combination hoist house 
and substation close to the shaft. 
From the small size of the motor one 
would hardly guess that 1,200 tons 
per day are hoisted at this mine. 
The use of such a small motor is 
possible because the shaft is not 
much more than 50 ft. deep and the 
mine cars are loaded to an average 
of over 3 tons each. 

The hoist operator is shown in 
Fig. 2 in his regular position in the 
headframe of the tipple, facing the 





Fig. 1—This Hoist Looks Peculiar Without an Operator’s Platform 


The 150-hp. motor is hoisting 1,200 tons per day up a 50-ft. shaft. 
The hoist is controlled from a point in the top of the 


hoisted on self-dumping’ cages. 


Three-ton cars are 


tipple near the dump. The magnetic contactors:mounted beside the hoist are the 440-volt 
forward and reversing switches of the stator circuit. 
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Fig. 2—Operator Sees the Car Dump 


His position in the top of the tipple fac- 
ing the shaft and within a few feet of the 
dump is of special advantage when any- 
thing goes wrong in the dumping operation. 


dumps. The lever on which his hand 
rests operates the controller, and the 
other lever in front of him controls 
the hoist brake. This lever is con- 
nected to the brake by a steel cable 
running directly from the headframe 
down into the hoist house. The con- 
trol of this hoist motor is remote, 
only in so far as the stator connec- 
tions are concerned. The rotor re- 
sistance, which is of the carbon 
pile type, is mounted in the controller 
proper. This makes it necessary to 
have a large three-phase line from 
the motor up to the dump house. 

At this mine there seems to be a 
particular advantage in the operator 
being stationed at the dump. The 
mine cars are of the swing end gate 
type and it has been found difficult 
to arrange an automatic device 
which will, without fail, open the 
gates when the cage tips. When an 
end gate sticks, the operator sees it 
the moment it happens and without 
delay, reverses the hoist for another 
trial. He needs no indicator, he is 
governed entirely by the position of 
the cage itself. In case of trouble 
at the dump there is no delay by 
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interchange of signals. The op- 
erator is right there to help, if 
necessary, in clearing the trouble 
and need not wait for a signal to 
resume hoisting. 





Brush Saves Labor and 
Recovers Coal 


The illustration shows the wire 
brush which W. A. Hunt, general 
superintendent of the Island Creek 
Coal Co. of Holden, W. Va., has de- 
vised and is trying out at Mine No. 
14 for brushing the fine coal off the 
bottom of a conveyor at the point 
where the return enters the slope. 

It is made from old ?-in., 6 x 19, 
wire rope. The rope is cut into 
12-in. lengths and then divided into 
the 6 strands of 19 wires each. 
These strands are clamped between 
two 2 x 4-in. wooden strips which 
are fastened to a pair of forged iron 
brackets. 





Bristles of Old Wire Rope 


The strands obtained by dividing a 6- 


strand §8-in. steel rope are stapled, with 
proper spacing, to one of two wooden strips 
and then clamped securely between the two 
pieces of wood. 


Home-Made Motor Starter 
Operates by Air Current 


It is out of the ordinary to see in 
use a home-made, automatic, motor 
starter. The one here illustrated is 
doing temporary duty in a mine of 
the Harvey Coal Co. at Harveyton, 
Ky. It controls a 20-hp., direct- 
current motor which drives a small 
auxiliary fan located near the drift 
mouth of an opening, which is some- 
what remote from the tipple. 

The starter is nothing more than 
a drum controller, the cylinder of 
which is actuated by the air current 
produced by the mine fan. A 
“paddle” made of asbestos roofing is 
fastened to the cylinder and hangs 
downward across an air discharge as 
shown in the illustration. On this 
cylinder are mounted three contact 
segments of graduated length, and, 
fastened to a board, beside the 
cylinder, are the contact fingers 
which engage the successive seg- 
ments, as the current of air from 
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Air Paddle Cuts Out Resistance 


When the mine fan stops for any reason, 
such as a power failure, the paddle hang- 
ing in the discharge drops to a vertical 
position, cutting all of the resistance into 
the auxiliary fan motor circuit. Upon re- 
turn of power, the small motor starts auto- 
matically and is brought up to full speed 
by the outward movement of the paddle 


the main fan increases in velocity 
and moves the paddle higher. This 
movement short circuits the resist- 
ance by steps and, at the extreme 
point, connects the small motor 4di- 
rectly across the line. 


CRUDE BUT SERVICEABLE 


The cylinder used is a straight, 
round piece of wood with the bark 
on. The segments and fingerg are 
those from a mine locomotive, and 
the grid resistance is that belonging 
to a mining machine. F. S. Spur- 
lock, the mine electrician who put 
this device together in its present 
form admits that it is crude and far 
from being an ideal starter, but he 
asserts that it has done well as a 
temporary device. 





Furnace Under 
Hoist House 


There is no waste- 
ful use of electric- 
ity or serious fire 
hazard occasioned 
by the use of this 
pipeless heater 
which is easy to 
eare for. 
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Furnace Heats Electrically 
Operated Hoist House 


Whenever a steam-operated mine 
hoist is changed over to electric 
drive or a new electric hoist is in- 
stalled, the problem of providing a 
suitable means for heating the build- 
ing must be solved. At the Clifford 
shaft near Forest City, Pa., the 
upper end of the anthracite region, 
the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. solved 
it with a well-installed pipeless fur- 
nace. Underneath the hoist room 
floor is an inclosed cellar, part of 
which is separated for a large pipe- 
less furnace. Just above the furnace 
is the outlet for the hot air. 

The arrangement of the furnace 
and location of the grating is such 
that the building can always be 
kept neat and clean. An outside 
door near the furnace makes it easy 
to clean out ashes or stoke the fire. 
Coal is readily at hand because the 
hoist house is near the mine shaft. 





Hot Air Grating 


Only clean fresh air enters the hoist 
room through this grating, therefore, it is 
an easy matter to keep the place clean 
enough for one to feel as though he could 
eat off the floor. 


At a steam hoisting mine the hoist 
room usually is heated either by the 
use of exhaust steam from the en- 
gine or by live steam taken directly 
from the main steam line. Some of 
the makeshift installations made at 
many electrically - operated hoist 
rooms are real hazards and also give 
the idea of electrification a black eye. 
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Soft oa Market Still Quiet but More Cheerful; 
Anthracite Trade Active 


Temperatures more like March than May continue to 
linger in portions of the Middle West, to the immense 
—even if only temporary—relief of the coal shipper. 
Some producers thought the long-awaited big turn had 
come and overplayed the market, and as a result most 
Illinois and Indiana producing districts are buried un- 
der “no bills” of lump and egg. Demand for prepared 
smokeless is so active, however, that some operators 
are accepting orders only on the basis of prices at the 
time of shipment. Steam business is listless and though 
screenings are more plentiful than for several weeks, 
prices are holding fairly well. Running time is still 
low in Illinois. Industrial demand is fairly active in 
Kentucky, but the lake demand has eased off as a 
result of supplies having to wait for vessels. Receipts 
at the head of the lakes have tapered off somewhat and 
movement off the docks is slow. Trade in the West and 
Southwest is very quiet. 

Recent gains in Ohio markets not only have been 
maintained but a firmer tendency has developed. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has closed four more union mines 
in the Pittsburgh district, leaving only two in operation. 
As a result of the reduced output less distress coal is 
in evidence and prices are a little stronger. New Eng- 
land and the other Eastern markets reflect but little 
change, competition being keen for the little business 
that is going. Despite the generally quiet aspect of the 
trade it is significant that a more cheerful tone is 
evident. 


Active: Demand for Hard Coal 
Notable activity pervades the anthracite market. 
Stove is in particularly good demand, egg continues to 
improve and even pea is doing well. Though chestnut 
has fallen behind stove, there is a good call for it. A 
number of contracts are reported to have been closed 


















for buckwheat and rice at full company circular. Most 
of the larger companies are well booked ahead, but 
none find it difficult to move domestic sizes. Good inde- 
pendent domestic coals readily bring prices 10c. above 
company quotations. 

There was little change in the rate of output of 
bituminous coal in the week ended May 2, when, ac- 
cording to the Geological Survey, 7,964,000 net tons 


Bituminous Coal Dumped 
Lake Erie Ports, by Weeks 
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was produced, compared with 8,029,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week, as shown by revised figures. Anthracite 
production in the week ended May 2 was 1,984,000 net 
tons, as against 1,937,000 tons in the preceding week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal rose 
four points during the week, standing on May 11 at 
166, the corresponding price for which is $2.01. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports receded during the week 
ended May 10, when, according to the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, cargo dumpings were 605,482 net tons; steam- 
ship fuel, 39,442 tons—a total of 644,924 tons, compared 
with 684,408 tons in the previous week. Hampton 
Roads dumpings for-all accounts in the week ended 
May 7 totaled 390,878 net tons, compared with 355,739 
tons in the preceding week. 
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Midwest Overplays Improvement 


There is a general feeling among coal operators in the 
Chicago district that the worst is over and that from now 
on we may reasonably look for a slow but steady improve- 
ment. Continued cold weather has given the mines some 
relief on domestic sizes. Some ran their properties more 
than the situation justified, however, with the result that 
all the producing districts in Illinois and Indiana are clut- 
tered with lump and egg “‘no bills.” 

The demand for prepared smokeless coals is quite active 
and some operators are taking business on Pocahontas and 
New River lump coals now only on the basis of price cur- 
rent at time of shipment. Good smokeless egg coal is 
bringing $2.75@$3; nut, $2.25@$2.75. Very little activity 
is in evidence on eastern Kentucky block coals. What little 
has moved was sold at a minimum of $2.15 to the whole- 
sale trade, ranging to $2.50 to the domestic trade, except on 
the fancy grades, which always command a premium. The 
movement of anthracite coal is only fair. 

Steam business continues lackadaisical. The railroads 
are buying casually and in small quantities on the open 
market and have not shown any disposition to close con- 
tracts. Screenings are a little more plentiful than during 
the last couple of weeks, although prices are being held 
fairly well. High grade Saline County 2-in. screenings and 
Franklin County sereenings can be freely sold at around 
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$2.25, good Fourth Vein screenings from the Linton field 
at around $2@$2.15, and Indiana Fifth Vein screenings 
from $1.50 up. 

Illinois and Indiana mine owners were delighted to get 
word that the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended the L. & N. tariff which was to have become effec- 
tive May 3 calling for a 15c. reduction on eastern Kentucky 
coal to points in Iowa. Western producers feel confident 
they will be able to prevail upon the commission to cancel 
these proposed rates permanently. 

There is so little doing in the Carterville field that it is 
hardly worth mentioning. Screenings are nearly all cleaned 
up. A little nut is moving and occasionally a car of lump 
or egg, but the trade is almost at a standstill. There is a 
little railroad tonnage from the deep shaft mines and the 
strip mines seem to be doing well, nearly all working full 
time and shipping some railroad coal and some steam and 
domestic, and at one or two places mine run is being crushed 
into screenings. Some mines are getting one day a week 
and others are getting as much as three on railroad coal. 
Conditions are unusually bad among the miners and there 
is much unrest and dissatisfaction and considerable talk 
about readjustment of the wage scale. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are unusually bad. Two 
days a week is good working time. There has been no 
change in prices. In the Mt. Olive district there is prac- 
tically no domestic moving and steam contracts are being 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market May 12 Apr. 27 May 4 May 11 Market Ma 7 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ Midwest Quoted 324° AMS Maas" Most 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.40 $2.60 $2.85 $2. 75@$3.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2225 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. mine run... . Chicago arr mae het ee 35 ey 2353: 2 
Smokeless screenings... . . Columbus 1.85 1.40 1.40 1.40@ 1.50 Franklin, Ml. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.15 12°00 onto 2:00@ 2.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Chirago... 3.10 ° 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00. Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2:25@ 2.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.00 Central, Il. minerun.._! Chicago..... 2510 | *2) 10 20 2.00@ 2.25° 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.50 2.75 2.85 3.00 Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago. .... 1.90,.591).900 eae -75@ 2.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 Ind, 4th Vein lump...... hicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2:50@ 2.75 
Smokeless screenings... . Cincinnati... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago... _. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2125@ 2750 
*Smokeless mine run..... oston...... 4.40 4.15 4.15 4.15@ 4.35 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95: a 90 tO5 1.85@ 2.15 
Clearfield mine run.,..... Boston... ... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.20 Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago... .. 2.35 2.25 2.25 2:15@ 2.40 
Cambria mine run....... Boston... ... 2.35 2.15 2.15  2.00@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago... | 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 210 
Somerset minerun,...... Boston...... 2.10 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.80 2342550 ess 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.55 2.55 2.35@ 2.75 Mt. Olivelump......-.. St. Louis 2.85. 2,50), 2/50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.60 2.60 2. 45@ 2.75 Mt. Olive minerun..,.., St. Louis 250") 722.25 eas 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... siegh 195 eS 1.90@ 2.05 Mt. Olive sereenings..... St. Louis 2-00° 51.75" alegs 1.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.00 1.95 1.85@ 2.05 Standardlump.......... t. Louis 2515 2-a5) eee 2:25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 Standard minerun..... | St. Louis..... 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... . 1.80. 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.95 Standard screenings...... St. Louis... .. 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky. blockt......... Louisville.... 2.35 1.85 1.80 1.50@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.65 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville... . 1.65  1535°9 lesen '25@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 West Ky. sereenings...... Louisville). 1.60 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.30 
Pool 11 Cow Vol.) as New Yorke... pea 1.30 1.40@ 1.60 West Ky. blockt....... 1: Chicago..... 2.25 1.85 2.00 1:90@ 2.15 

00. OW. Viol) 5. 8 ck iladelphia.. : ; : .50@ 1.60 West Ky. minerun...... icago..... : : : 
Pool 11 (Zow Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.55 1.45 1.43 1.40@ 1.55 ape 1.600 1.30 1,30 | 1. 15@ steam 

High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.609 Big Seam UND... ae Birmingham.. 2.80 2.25 2.40 2.40 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.55 1.45 1.45 | .35@ 1.55 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 Big Seam (washed)... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 S.E. Ky. blockt......... Chicago..... 2.25 2.10 2.25. 2.15@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2:00 2:15 2°10@ 2.25 8.1. Ky mine nun Chicago 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1. 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90@ 2.00 § B Ky. block yo eee ; : : ‘0G te 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1165 1.50 1.40@ 1.69 S:=: Ky. blockt......... Cuisville.... 2.15 2,10 2:10) 2 00am 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... wet 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 S. E. Ky. mine ie - Louisville... . 1.50 1.30 1.30711, 5@ tae 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... --- 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.59 §. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.10 1.10 1.20  1.10@ 1.30 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus....  .... 1.15 1.20 1.15@ 1.30 S. E. Ky. blockt......... Cincinnati... 2.35 2.10 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
W.Va. ump Adu ke Cincinnati... 2.15 1.85 2.00 1.85@ 2.25 S.E. Ky. minerun - Cincinnati... 1.35 1.35. 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 §. K. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati 1.05), 1.30 (cS OG 1.2508 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.25@ | -40 Kansas lum AM ge Te : ; : ; : 
W. Va. sereenings........ Cincinnati... 1:05 125 115 «1. 10@ 1.35 miehcabaatierys See Chen ibs Detainee ee 
Hocking lump........... Golumbus.... 2.45 2.25 2.25 2.15@ 2:35 ansasminerun......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.00 3.00 £.75@ 8100 
Hooking minerun........ Columbus... : 60 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.59 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 7 2.50), 2-750ee2r60 2.50@ 2.75 

ocking screenings,...... Columbus.... : 20% 4) 25a ees J * 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2:15 2.23 1.99 4/40 alee teeeae Lo.bay essel, Hampton Roads. + Advances over previous week 
Pitts. Ne: 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.80 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 t The term Blocks nied lostancect rie run in order to conform to local 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1. 40@ 1.50 tice, but the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. sales 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, 





Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Freight May 12, 1924——__ 
> ————May 4, 1925 —___ 
gee < paige mene epriaee : Company Independent. Company Tadépan tera ie Sie 
Brofen../..31/122.1 ‘Phlledelphias, (20) | °2/Salg ay amemeammmmay ates. 75° eae ena ine Wt SR eee yy 
Teer hie agian LOPS Ras a 233 83a 9:30 S yom 978 83003875 9.25008. o9 s8:S0088. 88 6 3500'8.60 
Eee. Be oof Chicago*. Rae ae 3.06 7.68@ 747 7.73@ 7.81 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7 860 830 744 818 
Stove. oo New York... .21. 00@ 9.50 8.35@ 900 8.75@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 
Stove........000 Phila elphia........ 2.39 8:70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.20@ 9.55 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 
Stowe... 6... Chicago... 2... 5.06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.9320 8.10 
Ghemtmut 22222511) Philadelphia. 22°. 3:39 B78@ 2-28 8.35@ 8.35 S600 9.45 3p Sek | 8:30@ 8.75 8 35@ B60 
Chestnut........... Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 8. ng pituchcetae #300 500 
.81@ 7. 14@ 8. 
Sevegainnne SCENE yet 214 3:73 eas 3:78 8.00 3 doen 323 3-an 340 $00 $50 590 9am 
i ee : 75@ 6. 40@ 5. ‘40 3 : 
alae ico 4) eg so Sateeserc 4 fe : 3363 nn Sas 5.9] 4.91@ 5.36 4.690 5.00 aie 2 3 4 rea H 00 
Vas. New Be a 00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2°50 2.50 2.00@ 2. ' i 
Buckwheat No |..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 250 sore see age 
Rice... 00) New York... 1...) 2:22 1.90@ 2:25  2.00@ 2.25 1:75@ 2.10 2:00 1 73@ 2.10 2:00 
06:: Vane ieee Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 ze 1.90@ 2.00 200 ane i a 
Barley etre ne New Y ork:te. ane 2°92 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 ata ae 2-00 
parley tae Oe Philadelphia... .... 2.14 1.50 1.50 ea 1.50 5 $ “hoy fs 
Cee het New York......... 2:22 Went eo ae 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 —«+1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type; 
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May June 


Mines 
1925 1924 

May 11 May 4 May 12 
Me eons witst ss nies Las 6 ita 166 162 162 169 
Weighted averaged price $2.01 $1.96 $2.05 

This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 

‘een coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 

t an of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 


| Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B, 





| eae each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
oroduced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
| erage for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
nanner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
ndustries Board. 





aken care of with crushed mine-run. There is no domestic 
odusiness and a little railroad tonnage is moving. In the 
Standard district things are at low ebb. A few mines are 
rying to work and are selling coal for the most part below 
host. Some of them are crushing mine-run and selling 
| ereenings, and a little railroad coal helps the situation. 
lwo days a week is good working time in this field. 

A little cool weather at St. Louis has caused a little 
| onnage of the cheaper grades to move in small tonnages 
/imd in a few instances storage orders have been placed that 
\nvolve a light tonnage of anthracite, coke and smokeless. 
renerally speaking, however, everything is dead. Dealers 
| ave fairly good stocks on hand and storage buying is not 
xpected to get under way until June. Country domestic 
3 unusually slow. Nothing but a little nut is moving into 
he small places. Local wagonload steam is easing up, 
arload is good considering and Country steam is quiet. 
(vices are unchanged. 


Better Industrial Demand in Kentucky 


A good deal of coal has been moved from eastern Ken- 
\ucky to lower lake ports over the past few weeks, but de- 
aand has eased off somewhat as a result of congestion of 
upplies waiting for vessels. 

| There has been fair demand from utility, byproduct and 
\as plants and movement to brick, cement, lime and other 
lants producing building supplies has improved. Railroads 
|re taking a good deal of fuel, some open market and some 
ontract. 

' Retailer demand at Louisville is quite dull, although there 
as been better consumption over the past ten days than 
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is normally the case at this season of the year, due to 
chilly weather. Movement North and East as well as to the 
Northwest continues slow. Western Kentucky is moving 
some nut coal to the South. 

Lake movement is principally on egg and 2- or 4-in. lump 
coal; not much mine run reported as moving. This should 
result in large supplies of screenings before long, which 
would have a tendency to force the market lower in short 
order except for the fact that industrial consumption is 
strong. 

There is very little mine run demand from any source at 
the present time, but better demand for nut, egg and 2-in. 
lump coal, the block sizes not being strong. 


Activity in Northwest Dwindles 


Business at Duluth is anything but good and dock men 
are bending all of their energies to prevent coal on the 
docks from piling up. There was approximately 2,200,000 
tons on the docks, of which about one-half was free coal, 
when navigation opened, and between that time and May 1 
171,372 tons of hard coal and 550,014 tons of soft coal was 
received. 

Last month shipments from the docks were only 9,210 
cars, compared with 16,388 in March and 15,683 in April of 
last year. Some shipments are now being made to the iron 
ranges on spot orders, but this is not helping much. Most 
of the coal that went out last month was for railroads. 

Twenty-nine ships arrived with coal last week, of which 
three cargoes were anthracite. Seventeen are reported on 
the way, of which the same number are hard coal. This 
compares with 57 cargoes the week before. 

Prices are unchanged for both hard and soft coal, with 
both fairly firm and no reductions looked.for. The usual 
10c. advance on hard coal May 1 made prices as follows: 
Egg, $12.80; stove, $13.20; nut, $13.05; pea, $10.20; buck- 
wheat, $7. Buckwheat did not advance. 

Specifications for the requirements of the mining com- 
panies are out and the indication is that, as last year, the 
docks will quote list, dividing the order among them. The 
specifications call chiefly for Youghiogheny mine-run and 
sereenings with some call for splint screenings. 

Aside from buying of small quantities to tide over a cold 
spell there has been little life to the general coal market 
at the Twin Cities. Buying for steam use is characterized 
by holding off for lower prices and waiting for distress coal 
as much as possible. While there has not been much dis- 
tress coal, an occasional lot has encouraged the bargain 
hunters. Industrial buying is generally on conservative 
lines. 

Unsettled freight rates keeps things in a turmoil, prevent- 
ing any settled policy upon grades which may be affected 
if some of the threatened changes are made effective. The 
general feeling is that the dock trade is likely to show 
a greater volume of business this season than for several 
years and there are frequent hints that the all-rail trade 
is still to be reckoned with. 

Quotations are the same as last week. 

The coal trade in Milwaukee is uneventful, with normal 
demand from the industries and light demand for domestic 
fuel. Activities at the docks are centered upon the ac- 
commondation of colliers from the lower lakes, which thus 
far have discharged a comparatively large tonnage. Cargo 
receipts up to May 7 totaled 153,208 tons of anthracite and 
245,903 tons of bituminous coal—399, ID tonse Insallaaain 
1924 the receipts by cargo up to the same date totaled only 
68,576 tons of anthracite and 129,999 tons of bituminous 
coal—198, 575 tons in all. During April the car ferries 
brought in 10,188 tons of anthracite and 11,488 tons of 
bituminous coal, a total of 21,676 tons. All- rail receipts 
during April were 7,410 tons of anthracite and 38,095 tons 
of bituminous coal, a total of 45,505 tons. 


Southwest Has Transitory Pick-Up 


Operators report a recent very slight and transitory im- 
provement in market conditions in the Southwest, partly the 
result of cool weather, which caused a light flurry in 
domestic grades, and partly the result of increased indus- 
trial activity. The improvement was not sufficient to affect 
the rate of production. Little shaft coal is being mined in 
Kansas, and most shovel coal is being crushed. Henryetta 
still is closed down, while storage prices on Arkansas coal 
have had little or no effect on the market. Kansas shaft 
screenings are fairly firm at $2.75, while crushed mine run 
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generally is quoted at $2.60, with some being sold as low 
as $2.50. 

In Colorado the coal market is very dull and consumers 
are backward in purchasing storage coal even at prevailing 
low prices. Operators average about two days a week. 
More than half of the mines are shut down due to the 
light demand for domestic and steam coal. There has been 
no change in prices since May 1. Walsenburg-Canon City 
domestic lump is $4.50; nut, $4.25; Crested Butte high-grade 
Nos. 1 and 2 anthracite (furnace size), $6.50; Nos. 3 and 
5 (base burner size), $6.75. The mines are having no trou- 
ble in securing all the labor they want at the 1917 scale. 

Utah operators and dealers are passing through a very 
quiet period. The mines are working scarcely two days a 
week, and even at that 200 to 250 cars are piled up on the 
tracks at present. This is about 50 less than a few weeks 
ago, operators having decided to keep them down on account 
of the difficulty in handling cars when the tracks are crowded 
with “no bills.” Industries taking coal are few. The mines 
and smelters are taking some right along, but not so much 
as they were. Cement plants are buying a little, but the 
sugar companies have not entered the market yet. Weather 
conditions are such that little coal is needed for heating 
purposes. Prices continue firm. The operators are just 
about convinced that it does not pay to make sterage rates, 
and it is thought none will be made this summer, for the 
first time in years. 


Cincinnati More Cheerful 


While no great changes were evident in the general 
situation at Cincinnati during the past week, the gains in 
the market held and orders were better than for weeks 
past. Operators’ representatives and direct selling agencies 
are more cheerful as some of them are booked three to four 
months ahead. This is eliminating much dickering and price 
shaving. 

Very little block coal is to be had under $2 these days 
and with Hazard-Harlan operators asking $2.15 and some 
other southeastern Kentucky producers asking even $2.25, 
West Virginians who are sold up on the large sizes refuse 
to touch spot orders under $2.25. Egg prices on bituminous 
have held under the stiffening influences of the past couple 
of weeks. Two-inch, too, is in a better position, though 
lake buyers are doing all in their power to hold it to the 
lower levels. Mine run is a bit stronger if anything. The 
only sign of weakness is in slack, which has eased a trifle. 

In smokeless lump is firm at $3 and not much egg is to 
be had under that price. Mine-run still is firm and by- 
product takers are holding the screenings market steady 
despite an increase in prepared sizing’. 

Retail business has not brightened in spite of a con- 
centrated advertising campaign by some of the locals. The 
river stage is good with tows and tugs working up to 
capacity. 

Steam demand at Columbus shows slight improvement in 
many ways. Contracting is not very brisk but some agree- 
ments for steam tonnage have been entered into and others 
are pending. As the amount of distress coal has been 
greatly reduced because of the discontinuance of consigning 
coal, steam users are looking more and more for settled 
agreements. Prices on contracts range from 20 to 35c. lower 
than a year ago on the same grades and sizes. Railroad 
fuel is moving in normal channels and the tonnage is about 
the same as usual. Utilities also are taking a good quantity 
while coal for school and municipal purposes is being sold 
to a certain extent. The tone of the trade is slightly bet- 
ter than was the case several weeks ago and a steady im- 
provement is looked for. 

Domestic trade is dull and featureless with only a small 
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amount moving. Pocahontas operators have strengthened 
their prices, which has caused some retailers to place orders 
for smokeless grades. Dealers have succeeded in cleaning 
up to a large extent and outside of taking in some fancy 
grades are playing a waiting game. Retail prices are still 
weak and irregular. Screenings are showing more strength, 
due largely to the reduced production of lump and prepared 
sizes. 

Lake trade is now in full swing but the bulk of the busi- 
ness is from mines in West Virginia and Kentucky. Lake 
contracting is not brisk because of the unsettled condition 
of rates and also because of the general feeling about prices. 

Production in the Southern Ohio field ranges from 15 to 
18 pr cent of capacity. A large part of the output comes 
from co-operative mines. 

The trade in eastern Ohio continues exceedingly quiet, 
with few inquiries for coal. Operators of union mines in 
Ohio are unable to compete with non-union coal offered in 
these markets. Furthermore, many of the large industrial 
plants are operating only part time and their consumption 
of steam fuel is at a minimum. Retailers are placing few 
orders with the mines. 

The keen demand for slack and nut-and-slack which ex- 
isted a week ago has subsided somewhat and the prices on 
these grades have accordingly receded about 10c. per ton. 
No distress coal is appearing in the market because of un- 
profitable experiences in shipping coal on open consignment. 
Ohio operators have not yet begun to participate in lake 
trade, due to unsettled rate conditions. Less than one- 
third of the mines are working, and these are not working 
much better than 380 per cent of capacity. 


Price Tendency Firmer at Pittsburgh 


With operators more conservative and less aggressive 
there is now scarcely any distress coal at Pittsburgh though 
there used to be considerable. Pittsburgh steam mine-run 
is now quoted at $1.90@$2 against $1.75@$1.90 for some 
time past. Little of this description of coal has been moy- 
ing of late, most of the steam coal going as #-in. lump, 
with the attendant slack. Average receipts of mines on all 
grades are not discernibly better than a month or two ago. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has closed four more union mines, 
leaving only two in operation. 

The Buffalo market is dull and unchanged. There is 
something of a scarcity of slack, for shipment to the lakes 
is still rather light and the making of three-quarter for that 
trade will be moderate till the rail rates from the mines are 
fixed up. Buffalo looked for a reduction on the coal that 
comes this way, and not getting it the amount is not 
expected to be heavy. Still the water movement of coal 
continues pretty heavy, in spite of the fact that the rail- 
roads have absorbed so much of it. 


Competition Keen in New England 


Competitive selling continues the only feature of the 
steam coal market in New England. The current situation 
simmers down to a season of price-trimming on as extended 
a scale as we have known in years, and it will take patient 
and resolute measures on the part of producers to restore 
anything like a proper balance between output and net re- 
turns. In this connection, the present developments in union 
districts of central Pennsylvania are being observed heve 
with great interest. Coal is being offered here that flows 
from what are normally union mines and at prices that 
disclose wage arrangements at less than the Jacksonville 
scale, but it remains to be seen whether such coal will pare 
to be any factor in the spring market. 

Quotations, on smokeless coals continue to be anyiibe 
but horizontal. The Western and line trades apparently 
have been a disappointment, for there are insistent efforts 
to increase the volume via the Virginia terminals. Quota- 
tion at $4.20 is still heard for No. 1 Navy standard Poca- 
hontas and New River, per gross ton, f.o.b. vessel at 
Hampton Roads, with a few conservative shippers holding 
for $4.25@$4. 35. Slack and nut and slack also are freely 
offered at prices well below those quoted, but buying at this 
end is no more general than a month ago. In none of the in- 
dustries here is there any snap, and for the present there 
will be few consumers disposed to buy coal for consump- 
tion next winter, even at today’s bargain prices. 

On cars at Boston and Providence there is little change 
from a week ago. Prices continue at the $5.25@$5.40 level, 
with “offers” frequently heard from. . 
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All-rail from central Pennsylvania and at the Philadel- 

~ phia and New York piers there is little tonnage changing 

‘hands. It is a discouraging outlook for operations in those 

districts, but a few operators here and there show some 

' determination to correct what the trade must regard as an 
impossible situation. 


New York Sees Reassuring Auguries 


Hopefulness was a little more manifest in the bituminous 
market at New York at the end of the week, but the opti- 
_mism was not based on any increased business but upon 
‘indications. There is no better movement of spot coals, 
» but contract coals are more willingly taken. 

Some contract renewals were reported and others are in 
' a fair way to be closed. Prices are said to be in close 

proximity to current spot quotations, which it is generally 

thought are about as low as they will go. There is a feeling 
i that business will be better toward the end of the month. 
_ Tidewater coal moves steadily with practically no ac- 
/ eumulations. Cars on the piers average about 1,300 a day. 
At Philadelphia reduced production is the story one hears 









| on every side, and the consumer displays little interest in 
purchases. All the concerns desiring contracts seem to have 
‘closed them, though many of them continue to buy a fair 
| proportion of their needs on the market. Some concerns 
| with their own mines have been closing down and trying 
| to take care of their trade with purchased coal. 

Railroad fuel buyers have been a little more active re- 
cently, particularly in the high-volatile fields, and some fair 
| sized business has been closed. 
| Conditions at the water front are just ordinary, with only 
| an occasional cargo clearing. There has been something 
of an increase in the clearances of merchant ships lately 
and. this has given a slight impetus to the bunker trade. 

The general price situation remains soft, except possibly 
in gas coals, where, on account of the strike in the Fair- 
mont region, there is an inclination to more firmness. 

While operators admit there is a curtailment of produc- 
_ tion as a result of the West Virginia strike, Baltimore is 
getting more than enough coal from there and from regions 

not touched by the strike to take care of present demands. 
| That this is true is shown by the fact that the competition 
In soft-coal lines is confined to selling and not to buying. 
| The fact that prices remain remarkably low also proves that 
the strike has not really hit the market as a whole, although 
| it affects certain operators. The first eight days of May 
showed a complete lapse of export movement as far as coal 
| is concerned. 


All Lines Quiet at Birmingham 


| . There is little activity in any line of the coal market at 
ik Birmingham at present. Spot inquiry is weak and book- 


are buying coal only as needed. fgontracting is restricted 
almost entirely to renewals by industrials, railroads and 
‘utilities. The Illinois Central R.R. during the week con- 
tracted for its fuel supply for the next twelve months in 
,this field. Cement plants and cotton mills continue con- 
‘sistent users and are consuming a large tonnage. Rail- 
roads are taking about the minimum allotments provided 
in contracts. No change in the bunker market, conditions 
-as to consumption in this direction showing no improve- 
“ment over the past month. 

__ Domestic coal is moving very slowly. There is no spot 
demand and deliveries on contracts are at. a minimum. 
‘Many of the large yards still have a great deal of coal 
‘carried over from last year and consumers are showing 
little interest in taking it off the dealers’ hands. 
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oe TIT Hard Coals Move Briskly at New York 

§ 500 Demand for egg, stove and chestnut sizes of anthracite 


and the tendency to contract for No. 1 buckwheat coal fea- 
tured the New York market last week. All sizes were in 
good shape, stove being in particularly heavy demand and 
short with most producers, especially the smaller. Egg 
coal is moving in surprising volume, due in part to the 
willingness of stove-coal consumers to take the larger size 
rather than wait for their favorite coal. 

Chestnut coal, which is not in good favor with New York 
City consumers, is in heavy call along the line. There is a 
good movement of pea coal and the surplus is not large. 

Most of the larger operators are booked ahead for sev- 
eral weeks, but none have difficulty in disposing of what- 
ever tonnage they have in domestic coals. Several large 
contracts for No. 1 buckwheat and for rice were reported 
as having been closed. It was said that full company cir- 
cular of $2.50 and $2 respectively were the prevailing prices. 
The better grades of all three sizes of independent coals 
are being quoted at about 10c. above company prices. 

At Philadelphia there was a slight falling off in activity 
in the trade, both retail and wholesale, last week, though 
the weather has remained unseasonably cool. The expira- 
tion of the miners’ wage agreement in September has 
helped the market some. 

Stove is in strong demand, and some shippers are able 
to get slight premiums on this account. Egg also is pick- 
ing up very much, and there is very little free tonnage of 
this size offering. Among the producers who have changed 
all of their screens there is considerable surplus of nut, 
while some of the company shippers who are producing 
very little new size are just about able to fill their orders. 
Pea remains in good demand. 

The steam sizes are in a pretty fair position and a siz- 
able tonnage is now being stored by purchasers so as to 
have something on hand by Sept. 1. While some buckwheat 
and rice is still offered off circular, the quantity has de- 
creased. Barley is in good demand. 

While some Baltimore dealers continue to report some 
wholesale rate advances, on particular sizes at least, the 
Jocal retail price of hard coal here remains unchanged and 
undoubtedly will hold as at present till June 1. That there 
will be some advance then seems to be pretty sure. The 
demand for fuel continues rather slack, and while dealers 
are making every effort to have customers buy early the 
response is only fair. 

The anthracite trade at Buffalo has run down pretty fast 
since the first of the month, as it usually does when the 
sliding-scale price is in force. It is not likely that it will 
come up again this season, unless the present cool weather 
keeps up through the month or labor troubles appear. The 
idea that there will be a strike next fall seems to become 
more general as time goes on, but the average consumer 
refuses to be frightened. Lake shipments for the week 
were 60,000 tons, of which 30,700 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 20,100 tons for Milwaukee, 6,500 tons for 
Sheboygan and 2,700 tons for Racine. 


Connellsville Coke Market Stagnant 


The Connellsville coke market remains stagnant as to 
transactions. Little spot furnace coke is being sold, spot 
foundry coke is unusually dull, and there has been no con- 
tracting and no inquiry for contract coke, either furnace or 
foundry. 

Prices are not quotably changed. Spot furnace is $3@ 
$3.25, with some, though not a great deal, available at 
$3, and non-metallurgical users sometimes paying up to 
$3.25 for choice brands in single carloads. Spot foundry 
remains at $4@$4.50, with sales at $4.50 quite light, and 
with a little coke available at slightly under $4, perhaps 
technically standard, but not of generally acceptable 
quality, 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


—Cars Loaded— 


All Cars Coal Cars 
Wieekronded April 25-1920 0cn0e 2 eee eae ck ak er 959,225 147,330 
Perevinlis wees o.0). ce cme etl on, eee ne ee ae Ree. 922,778 134,172 
Wie ended April'25,, 1924) oo - nme, ecu, fcueee macho 878,387 117,572 


-—Surplus Cars——. —Car Shortage—~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
337,181 160,913 
344198 173,455 
329,489 | 193,061 
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Foreign Market 
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Better Tone in British Coal Market; 
Output Advances Sharply 


Stocks of coal have been slightly re- 
duced in Wales owing to the better 
demand over Easter and the holidays. 
Some of the collieries have been work- 
ing more regularly and no more pits 
have closed down. A feature is the 
chartering of tonnage to load for South 
American and Mediterranean ports, 
though no heavy contracts for those 
parts have been disclosed. The Portu- 
guese Railways have contracted for 
31,000 tons of large and small steams 
for delivery before the end of June. Be- 
yond this there is little to report, though 
the general tone of the entire market 
has undoubtedly strengthened. The 
collieries are averse to considering ex- 
isting quotations for distant deliveries, 
owing to the possibilities of wage 
troubles. 

The North of England market is 
slightly firmer due to depreciated 
stocks. Prices remain about the same 
and there are no contracts worth re- 
porting, the best being 7,000 tons of 
Wear gas coals for Bordeaux at 23s. 
3d. cif. 

Coal output by British collieries in 
the week ended April 25, a cable to 
Coal Age states, totaled 5,268,000 tons, 
compared with 3.273,000 tons in the 
preceding (Easter) week. 


Belgian Market Unchanged; 
Foreign Competition Keen 


The situation in the Belgian coal 
market has not changed. The hope is 
therefore lively that rates will fix them- 
selves at their present levels. Foreign 
coals are in sharp competition—from 
the French, the Dutch and even the 
German side, though in the last case 
the licenses to import have been much 
more restricted. To this must be added 
the competition between the home 
basins, Borinage and Limburg in par- 
ticular. 

There is no improvement in patent 
fuels. The demand for coke is insignifi- 
cant and prices are unsteady. Rates 
are unchanged as yet, but a decrease is 
expected some time. 

Ninety-three per cent of the 51,000 
miners in the Belgian coal fields voted 
May 9 to strike if the operators reject 








the men’s proposal to accept a 5 per 
cent reduction in wages provided a 
second 5 per cent reduction, planned 
for June, is abandoned. 


Hampton Roads Market Firm 
With Coal Scarce 


No improvement in coal activity was 
noted at Hampton Roads last week, 
though the market held firm because of 
scarcity of coal. No strength was im- 
parted to the market by demand for 
cargoes. 

The bulk of the meager supply at the 
piers was for special orders. Practi- 
cally no speculative coal was being 
shipped from the mines, many of which 
were running on less than three days a 
week. Several cargoes for Canada dur- 
ing the week constituted one feature of 
the trade. Bunker business was fair, 
and foreign business holding its own. 


No Sign of Improvement in 
French Coal Market 


Inactivity reigns on the French coal 
market and there is no promise of im- 
provement in the near future. In spite 
of alluring April prices, the lowest for 
the whole year, demand for home fuels 
has not been overactive. Screened bitu- 
minous and flaming coals have suffered 
most. Sugar refineries have begun to 
take on supplies for the coming season 
and will continue until June and July. 

Freight is easier at 22@23 fr. 
Béthune-Paris. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels from 
the Ruhr to France between April 1 
and 11 totaled 176,700 tons, consisting 
of 58,700 tons of coal, 109,800 tons of 
coke and 8,200 tons of lignite briquets. 

During the first three weeks of April 
the O.R.C.A. received from the Ruhr 
217,187 tons of coke, an average of 
10,300 tons per day. 

Coal output by French mines totalled 
3,809,406 tons during February, which 
comprised 24 working days, making an 
average daily output of 158,725 tons. 
This, according to advices received by 
the Bankers Trust Co., is just a little 
under the post-war record production 
figure attained in January. 
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In 1913 the daily extraction of coal 
in France averaged 136,147 tons; this 
figure fell enormously as a result of 
the war and consequent destruction of 
the mines in the northern provinces, 
but in 1922 it began to creep up again, 
reaching 121,064 tons in January, 1923. 

Since then the average daily pro- 
duction progressed to 144,680 tons in 
the beginning of 1924 and somewhat 
over 160,000 tons in January of this 
year. A striking proof of the efficiency 
with which the work of reconstruction 
has been accomplished in the parts of 
France which were devastated by the 
war can be seen in the fact that the 
coal mines in the departments of the 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais now yield 
on an average 1,338 tons more a day 
than they did before the war. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended — 


May 9, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 

For Cuba: Tons 

Nor. Str. Lovstakken, for Cienfuegos 2,527 
For Canada: 

Br. Str... Vera’ T. *“Kathieenj for 
Montreal ....s/s3.stt ab ans eee 4,423 

Br. Str. Eskbridge, for Montreal.... 5,127 

Nor. Str. Rygja, for Montreal....... 5,300 
For Mexico: 

Amer. Str. Lewis K. Thurlow........ 4,528 
For Miquelon: 

Nor, Str. Facto, for St. Pierres:..\.- 2,006 
For Brazil: 

Nor. Str.. Onega, for: Para.enei eee 3,880 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Valdirosa, for Porto Ferrajo 6,885 
For Nova Scotia: 

Amer. Str. Suffolk, for Sydney...... 7,561 
For Peru: 

Nor. Str. Augyald, for Callaow@sacen. 2,132 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Cuba: 
Br. Str. River Taft, for Havanain vr 
Nor. Str. ‘Certo; for” Hawa tases 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: April 30 May 7 
Cara’ on hand.) 225 Pee eee 728 1,423 
Tons on hand!32. 3440 eee 87,54 88,779 
Tons dumped for week........ 118,869 116,229 
Tonnage waiting. =. 5.6. oe 10,000 12,000 


Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 


Cars.on'\hand =, 7; .5323 624 644 
Tons on hand... saan 44,200 45,600 
Tons dumped for week........ 2,287 74,768 
Tonnage waiting...:......... 2,887 19,750 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand... oe eee 2,233 2,602 
Tons on hand.+\t.. 5. eee 110,045 123,435 
Tons dumped for week........ 106,468 158,002 
Tonnage waiting)... esau 12,920 35,665 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
May 2 May 9f 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4 re 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.95@$5.10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.40 4.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.15 4.15 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: May 2 May 9f 
Admiralty, large... 26s.6d.@27s. 26s.@26s.6d. 
Steam smalls...... 15s.6d.@ 19s, 15s.6d.@16s. 

Newcastle: ry 
Best steams....... 17s.3d. 19s. 
Best gas..........  19s.@19s.6d. 19s.@ 19s. 6d. 
Best bunkers...... 18s.@18s.6d. 18s. ’ 


t Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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‘ Birmingham, 


ALABAMA 


The Yolande Coal & Coke Co., of 
announces that it will 
spend $300,000 on development work 
to begin at once on coal lands at Con- 
-nellsville, in the lower part of Jefferson 
County. A large shaft is to be opened 
and the Blue Creek coking coal will be 


mined. ; 
| COLORADO 


Coal producers on Fort Lewis school 





i 


‘lands will be required to pay a royalty 


of only 10c. a ton to the school district 


. under the terms of a bill signed April 


| 27 by Gov. Clarence J. Morley. 


} 


The 
_measure, House bill No. 506, introduced 


/ | by Representative Tobey, provided for 


-a reduction from the customary 15c. 
royalty to permit successful mining on 
the Fort Lewis coal lands. In this dis- 


| trict, experts declared, mining was fin- 


| 





ee ee Oe 


7 





4 


-ancially unsuccessful under the higher 
- royalty. 
|. Harry Kelley sold his coal mine prop- 
erty at Cortes, about the middle of 
April to Alexander Dyet and Frank 
Conway. 

The suit of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. against the Huerfano Agency 
Co. and eleven subsidiary companies 
for $500,000, for alleged infringement 
of copyright, was set for trial in June 
by U. S. District Judge J. Foster Symes, 
April 29, after he had overruled a 
demurrer on the part of the defendants, 


' in which they sought to have the ac- 


tion dismissed. The Victor-American 
company alleges the defendants have 
imitated copyright labels on coal pro- 
duced in the Victor-American mines, 


' seeks to have the practice stopped, and 


asks damages for alleged injury done 


_ So far by the defendants. 


Copies of the topographic map of 
the Pilot Knob coal and oil district in 


- Routt County, which were made by fed- 


eral surveying parties last summer, 
were received in Denver Saturday by 
Charles W. Henderson, mineral geog- 
rapher of the U. S. Geological Survey. 


_ The maps will be a great aid to coal and 
- oil prospectors and will eliminate ap- 


proximately 70 per cent of the geolog- 
ical cost of locating oil domes and €oal 
deposits, Mr. Henderson said. The 
maps cover the district from California 


_ Peak on the north to the Yampa River 


| 


on the south, and from Elk Head Creek 
on the west to Hahn’s Peak on the East. 
Albert Pike and W. T. Chenault, sur- 


-veyors of the Geological Survey at 
_ Washington, D. C., did the field work 


i 


for the maps. 

There has been filed with the county 
clerk and recorder a special warranty 
deed from the Interstate Coal Co. to 


the Bear River Coal Co., transferring 


i 


480 acres of land in Township 6, Range 


87. The consideration is given as 


$32,019.21. 


Clarence Kurtz and Clyde Biggs of 
the Biggs & Kurtz firm, in company 
with Charles Rump, head of the Red- 
lands project, recently completed a deal 
for the purchase of the entire proper- 
ties of the Book Cliff Company, includ- 
ing the mine in the Book Cliff moun- 
tains to the north of Canon City, the 
railroad terminal properties on West 
Main Street, and the other properties 
owned by the company, including all 
of the railroad equipment. The deal 
was completed by Charles E. Cherring- 
ton, who spent some time in Denver 
recently in connection with the transfer. 


IDAHO 


H. F. Samuels, progressive candidate 
for Governor in the last campaign, who 
has been devoting his time to reorganiz- 
ing the Brown Bear coal mine in Teton 
County, announces that as soon as the 
tunnel which is being driven to cut the 
beds at a more convenient approach is 
completed the property will be ready 
for large-scale production. This tunnel 
is being driven 200 ft. per month and 
will have a total length of 2,800 ft. It 
will carry the coal from the veins to the 
tipple, where it will be loaded into the 
cars, eliminating a wagon haul of a mile 
and a half. The old company had $2,- 
400,000 of securities issued, while the 
new one will have but a trifle over 


$600,000. 
ILLINOIS 


Seventy-nine mines in districts 5 and 
9 of Illinois during the week ending 
April 25, operated but 10.95 per cent 
of time. Fifty-five of the mines were 
idle the entire week. The 24 mines 
which worked operated but an average 
of 46.5 per cent of the time. 


The Consolidated Coal Co. of St. 
Louis, on April 30 closed its No. 7 
Mine at Herrin. This let out 700 em- 
ployees. The mine is down indefinitely 
on account of slack business. 


Fred Hummell and Sons, Willisville, 
have opened a new coal mine on the 
Henry Kocher farm west of Schuline, 
a few miles from Sparta. They have 
a 4% ft. vein of coal and have erected 
a 35-ft. tipple. The boilers and other 
machinery are now being installed. 


C. M. Moderwell & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounce that they recently merged with 
the Twin States Fuel Co., of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Walter A. Cunningham of 
that concern has been elected a director 
of Moderwell & Co. and Roy H. Cun- 
ningham has been elected vice-president 
in charge of the Huntington branch 
office. The company maintains branches 
at Minneapolis and Detroit as well. 
The Twin States Fuel Co. had consider- 








able holdings in the Logan County, 
Cabin Creek, Thacker, Elkhorn and 
Pocahontas districts. 


Receivers for the Chicago & Alton 
R.R. hold a gloomy attitude on the out- 
look for business on that road during 
the current year. The pamphlet report 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, shows 
a net loss for the Alton of $1,035,242 
after taxes, rental of leased lines, bond 
interest and other fixed charges, com- 
pared with a surplus after charges of 
$1,117,144 in the preceding year. The 
depression in the coal industry is 
believed to have been responsible for a 
large part of the road’s financial diffi- 
culties. 


The Groveland Coal Mining Co. of 
Chicago, has merged under the name of 
Groveland-LaMarsh Mining Co., the 
mining properties of the Crescent Coal 
Co., located in the LaMarsh district, 
Peoria County, with the properties of 
the Groveland Coal Mining Co., located 
in Tazewell County. The combined 
properties have a daily capacity of 
approximately 7,000 tons. The entire 
tonnage of the combined properties will 
be handled by the Groveland Coal Min- 
ing Co., whose general offices are 
located in Chicago. - 





INDIANA 


Suit asking appointment of an ancil- 
lary receivership has been filed in fed- 
eral court, at Indianapolis by Fred O. 
Valentine and Alfred H. Moore, co- 
receivers for the Mohio Coal & Mining 
Co. The complaint alleges that the co- 
receivers had claims against Alfred E. 
and Meta Malsbary, of Lafayette, 
amounting to $4,000, and should be 
given authority to prosecute the claims 
on behalf of the Mohio company. The 
co-receivers asked that either they be 
given authority to serve as ancillary 
receivers in Indiana or that the court 
name some representative to press the 
claims against the Malsbarys. 


Judgment of $3,400 against the State 
of Indiana has been awarded to. the 
Ayrshire Coal Co. by the Marion county 
court of claims, Indianapolis. The Ayr- 
shire company brought suit for $15.000 
against the state, alleging that on May 
1, 1923, the company entered into an 
agreement to supply all the coal for 
Indiana University, at Bloomington, 
and for the Indiana Reformatory, then 
at Jeffersonville. The complaint set 
out that the state did not abide by this 
agreement and bought coal from other 
companies instead of the plaintiff. The 
company made preparations and mined 
a jJarge quantity of coal for this pur- 
pose, the complaint said, which it was 
forced to sell at a loss because of the 
alleged failure of the state to take all 
coal contracted for. 
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IOWA 


Coal production in Iowa for 1924 was 
5,554,950 tons compared with 6,120,382 
tons in 1928, according to a report made 
by L. EK. Stamm, secretary of the state 
mine commission. The increased use of 
Eastern coal by Iowans is given as the 
reason for the decreased output. The 
total number of miners employed in 
1924 was 12,553, compared with 13,129 





in 1923. In 1922 the records show that 
13,790 miners were employed. 
KANSAS 
Twelve miners employed by the 


Western Coal & Mining Co. in south- 
eastern Kansas, completed courses in 
mine gases at the Kansas _ State 
Teachers College, at Pittsburgh, May 1. 
The class was conducted by J. J. 
Delaney, under the direction of Prof. 
J. A. Yates, head of the extension divi- 
sion of the college. 


Following several alleged attempts 
by union miners to intimidate miners 
working in the Doubleday Coal Co.’s 
non-union mine near Gross, Matt L. 
Walters, president of District 14, 
United Mine Workers, was arrested 
May 8. Following the action of the 
U. S. Supreme Court last month in 
declaring invalid the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court law, demonstrations were 
held by union miners, who visited non- 
union mines in the southeastern Kansas 
field, in a proselyting campaign. The 
march was led by Walters and by 
Alex Howat, erstwhile president of the 
district, expelled from the union for 
calling an outlaw strike. Several of 
the mines were unionized. The Double- 
day mine was not. Immediately after 
the April celebration Attorney Gen- 
eral Charles B. Griffith, of Kansas, 
visited the field, and guaranteed the 
safety of miners who desired to work 
outside the union, and warned against 
any interference with them. Harry W. 
Warren, of Fort Scott, was appointed 
a special Assistant Attorney General 
to assist in protecting them. 





KENTUCKY 


Reid Patterson, of Pineville, an- 
nounced April 28 that he had just sold 
the Mocking Bird Coal Co., mining 
Hazard seam coal. 


The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, composed of the teachers and 
educators of the state, at the conclusion 
of the state convention in Louisville 
April 25, adopted a number of resolu- 
tions. Simeon E. Leland, chairman of 
the Committee on Educational Finan- 
ces, submitted a report in which he held 
that a tonnage tax on coal would not 
work out satisfactorily. He advocated 
an ad valorem tax by the capitaliza- 
tion of net returns from mining prop- 
erties. He held that such a method as- 
sures the state that mines are taxed 
equally with other property, and guar- 
antees mines against discriminatory 
taxation. His argument was for a state 
income tax. 

On May 4 E. A, Taylor, of Greenville, 
was appointed receiver for the Phoenix 
Coal & Mining Go., of Tarma. near 
Drakesboro, in western Kentucky, on 
action brought by James B. Torbert, of 
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Out in New Mexico 


This is the junior nut storage tank at a 
Phelps Dodge Corp. mine at Dawson. This 
storage serves the wagon trade of the town. 





Pineville, formerly president and owner 
of the Pheenix Coal Co., which Torbert 
sold to the Phcenix Coal & Mining Co. 
about four years ago, receiving $100,- 
000 in cash and notes for the balance. 
Some weeks ago Torbert filed suit, 
alleging that balances were due and 
unpaid. It is indicated that the prop- 
erty will be sold to meet the mortgage 
claim held by Torbert. Shortly after 
the sale of this property to the Lackey 
interests, the death of A. C. Lackey, 
along with a long period of slow sales, 
labor troubles, etc., made it impossible 
to operate profitably, and caused the 
failure of the Dixie Fuel Co., an allied 
selling organization. The Phoenix Coal 
& Mining Co. was the only mine in the 
field that signed the Jacksonville agree- 
ment last year. After a few months of 
operation at a loss the plant was closed 
down and has been idle since. Since 
selling the western Kentucky property 
Torbert has organized a new coal con- 
cern, which is operating in southeastern 
Kentucky, in the Pineville territory. 


Two men were killed and three sev- 
erely injured by an explosion May 3, 
200 ft. underground in Mine No. 5 of 
the Norton Coal Co.,: near Nortonville. 
The dead are: Finch Southard, bottom 
cager, and Jack Rodgers, top man. A 
crew of seven men compose the Sunday 
night shift. When the miners, led by 
Southard, came to the 200-ft. level in 
the shaft, a pocket of gas that had 
formed during the day exploded when 
it came in contact with head lamps 
worn by the men. 


It is reported from eastern Kentucky 
that two coal mines in Pike County 
were sold under the hammer last week, 
bringing $7,500 each, for plants and 
equipment costing from ten to twenty 
times that much. The mine of the 
Winston-Elkhorn Coal Co., near Mar- 
rowbone, including tipple, leases, ma- 
chinery, town and general equipment, 
is reported to have cost over $150,000. 
The plant of the Kewanee Coal Co., at 
Kewanee, was also sold and was re- 
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ported to have brought just one-twelfth 
of its cost to equip. 

During April on the L. & E. division 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., serv- 
ing the Neon-McRoberts-Elkhorn dis- 
trict, the Whitesburg district, the Jack- 
son district and the Hazard district, 38 
mines were closed until further notice. 
These were divided as follows: Neon- 
McRoberts-Elkhorn district, 6; Whites- 
burg district, 40; Jackson district, 13; 
Hazard district, 9. Preliminary reports 
for May show that a total of 58 mines 
in this field will be closed indefinitely. 





MARYLAND 


The Baltimore Coal Exchange has 
elected J. F. Palmer, of Cumberland, 
Md., secretary, succeeding the late 
Julius Hellweg. Mr. Palmer has been 
serving as secretary of the North 
Potomac district organization of soft 
coal operators. 


MISSOURI 


William R. Prather, for six years 
manager and a_ stockholder of the 
Blackfoot Coal Co., at Columbia, bought 
the interests of his fellow stockholders 
May 2, and will operate the company’s 
mine, three miles north of Columbia. 
The price was $3,200. Those who dis- 
posed of their holdings to Mr. Prather 
were S. M. Stephenson, J. S. Rollins, 
Ed. Keene and Ray Warner. 


NEBRASKA 


The Swift Lumber & Fuel Co., of 
Lincoln, has succeeded the National 
Coal Mining Co. 





OHIO 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has an- 
nounced its intention of closing all its 
mines employing union workers, being 
unable to compete with mines having 
non-union help, whose scale is 20 to 25 
per cent lower. In the Hocking Valley, 
Ohio’s richest coal field, only 14 railroad 
mines out of 388 are in operation. In 
eastern Ohio only 32 out of 107 rail- 
road mines are loading coal and those 
are operating only a few days a week. 


One of the last steps toward closing 
out the affairs of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange, Columbus, was taken 
May 7 when W. W. Metcalf was named 
receiver for the exchange upon an ac- 
tion brought by the Capital Motor Co., 
owner of the building in which the ex- 
change was housed. The petitioner 
claims unpaid rent to the amount o 
$2,607 in the form of a judgment ob- 
tained in court. There are other cred- 
itors and steps probably will be taken — 
to clean up affairs and to form another 
organization of southern Ohio oper- 
ators. W. D. McKinney, who has been ~ 
acting as secretary, is still on the job. © 

The Crown Mine, at Rose Farm, has — 
contracted for its output for the co t 
ing season for commercial purposes and ? 





has resumed operations. ‘ % 
-h 

“€ 

OKLAHOMA oy 


The Trojan Coal Co., of Muskogee, 
is reported about to make improve- 
ments to its mines at Warner, and will 
build 25 miners’ houses. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


' Employees of the Jermyn colliery, an 
independent operation at Old Forge, 
| who recently voted in favor of accept- 
ing a 10 per cent reduction in wages, 
, after listening to an address by Rinaldo 
' Cappellini, president of District 1, voted 
“unanimously to reconsider their pro- 
_posal and to stand by the present 
working agreement until its expiration 
‘on Aug. 31. 

' The business trend in the Connells- 
‘ville coke region is still downward. 
‘The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has closed 
down a few more plants away from the 
‘river last week. The Monessen Coal & 
. Coke Co., subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., reduced to half time, as did 
‘also the Baton Coal & Coke Co. 


The Reading R.R. transported 1,523,- 
979 gross tons of revenue coal in March 
‘last compared with 1,659,743 tons in 
the corresponding month of last year. 


The Kramer and Eriton mines of the 
‘Erie Railroad interests are operating 
again after a suspension of two weeks, 
having been leased to the Northwestern 
‘Mining Exchange Co., which is paying 
the 1917 scale. When the shutdown took 
place the Erie interests declared that 
| the union scale could not be paid and 
‘that the road would use West Virginia 
‘coal. Steady work, full force, is 
promised. 


The Heisley Coal Co., operating large 

mines at Nant-y-Glo, Cambria County, 

‘is preparing to operate its mines under 

the 1917 scale. Nant-y-Glo is a strong 

‘union center but officials of the Heisley 

| company announce that more than one 

hundred miners have applied for jobs in 

the mines under the 1917 scale. A 

| number of special police are on duty as 
| a safety measure. 


The Wolf Coal Co., of which Joseph 
| Sarricks, of Freeland, its vice-president, 
‘has entered into an agreement with the 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to reopen the 
| old Woodside mine, on the outskirts of 
Freeland. This mine was flooded many 
| years ago. Pumps are to be installed in 
the near future to drain the workings. 
‘When mining begins the product will 
be taken to the Drifton breaker for 
preparation. 
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The total production of bituminous 
coal in Pennsylvania last year was 
128,751,028 tons and the total produc- 
tion of coke, 9,551,175 tons. Of the 
total, 110,707,310 tons of coal was sent 
to market, 2,498,666 tons was used at 
the mines and 2,458,888 tons was sold 
to local trade and used by employees. 
During the year 13,086,164 tons was 
used in the manufacture of coke. 


Following an address delivered to 
400 men employed in the No. 4 shaft 
of the Ewen colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., at Pittston, by District 
President Rinaldo Cappellini, on April 
25, the working force voted unanimously 
to put forth their best efforts to in- 
crease the tonnage and co-operate with 
officials of the company in an effort to 
place the workings on a paying basis. 
The No. 4 shaft had been idle for nearly 
two weeks and had worked not more 
than four weeks since last November. 
Finding that they could not get the 
shaft on a paying basis the officials of 
the company closed it down. The shut- 
ting down of the shaft also affected 
hundreds of employees working in and 
about the breaker. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries report for 
1924 a deficit of $425,234 after all 
charges, compared with a surplus of 
$741,704 in 1923. Net sales for the 
year were $5,959,582. Earnings in 1923 
were $4.29 a share on $8,630,300 capital 
stock (par $50). Surplus at the end 
of the year was $1,560,871, against 
$2,041,461 the preceding year. 


Joseph Wisakunis, a coal miner em- 
ployed by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., was recently fined $10 and 
costs by Judge McLean for carrying 
matches into a gaseous section of the 
No. 5 mine. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries report for the 
first 1925 quarter a deficit of $158,684, 
against a surplus of $1,002 for the 
same period last year. March deficit 
was $30,910. 

There were 68,761,275 gross tons of 
anthracite produced and shipped to 
market in Pennsylvania in 1924, 6,828,- 
277 tons used at the collieries for steam 
and heat and 2,336,742 tons sold to 





Gaylord Colliery, Kingston Coal Co. 


i This plant, which is located at Plymouth, Pa., has been in operation forty-four years. 
It is a slope mine, employs about 250 men and had an output of 85,000 tons of hard 


‘coal last year. 


to the demands of labor. 
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local trade and used by employees. The 
total gross tonnage was 177,926,294, or 
87,277,449 net tons. Output last year 
was 5,000,000 tons less than in 1923, 
when 92,663,854 net tons was mined, 
despite the strike. The records of the 
State Department of Mines show there 
were 162,503 employees engaged in the 
coal industry in 1924. 


UTAH 

The Salt Lake City Commission has 
awarded a split contract for the year’s 
supply of coal. The Martin and Cit- 
izens companies were awarded contracts 
for 7,500 tons of lump at $5; the Cit- 
izens will furnish 3,100 tons of screened 
slack at $3.10; 2,550 nut coal will be 
furnished by the Martin company at 


$4.25; and 3,240 tons of mine slack by 
the Marsh Coal Co. at $2.70 per ton. 


The men who left the mines of the 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. a few 
weeks ago are still out. They are 
willing to go back to work if the other 
mines announce a similar cut—20 per 
cent with,a similar reduction on all 
board and lodgings and cottage accom- 
modation provided by the company— 
but none of the other operators has 
shown a disposition to follow so far. 
Just what the outcome will be no one 
will venture an opinion. The situation 
at present might be summed up in the 
statement that things are just sliding, 
owing to market conditions, as far as 
the Independent is concerned, and the 
other companies are exercising great 
caution. 


VIRGINIA 


The Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co. has 
closed its office in Richmond. Manager 
Moore is in Norfolk and has not decided 
on a new location. 

The Clinchfield Coal Corporation re- 
ports for the first quarter of 1925 net 
income of $158,450 after charges, equal 
to 86c. a share on $14,547,600 common 
stock after preferred dividends, com- 
pared with $206,091, or $1.19 for the 
corresponding period of 1924. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia State Department 
of Mines is arranging to have films 
snapped of miners while at work in 
order that correct methods of timber- 
ing, use of explosives and other sub- 
jects, will be shown. Scenes were 
snapped of the Barrackville mine dis- 
aster in order to teach safety work 
following catastrophes. Several dupli- 
cates will be made, which will enable 
the department to place one at West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, for 
the students in the mining course and 
others to be shown in the mining towns. 

The Bethlehem Mines Corporation is 
Cleaning up Mine No. 41 at Barrack- 
ville, where an explosion in March 
killed 38 men, and hopes to have the 
mine ready again for operation about 
June 10. 

A new compensation law, which pro- 
vides for greater benefits to workers, 
has been passed by the State Legisla- 
ture. This session of. the law-making 
body was marked by a record attention 
The bill to 
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abolish the private mine and guard sys- 
tem failed by a close vote in the Senate, 
however. Other measures passed in- 
clude a law requiring rock dusting and 
other protective measures in coal mines 
that will go far toward safeguarding 
the lives and limbs of workers. All 
proposals to outlaw strikes were de- 
feated. 


An issue of $1,250,000 Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Co. ten-year 7 per cent con- 
vertible gold debenture bonds was 
placed on sale May 8 by Hayden, Stone 
& Co., New York. The company owns 
in fee 2,500 acres of virgin coal lands 
in the heart of the Pocahontas field, 
estimated to contain over 25,000,000 
tons of recoverable coal, which prop- 
erty, upon completion during 1925 of 
development work and _ equipment, 
should have an annual output of at 
least 750,000 tons. It also owns the 
entire Capital Stock of By-Products Po- 
cahontas Co., which controls by favor- 
able lease 600 acres of coal lands in the 
same field estimated to contain over 
5,000,000 tons of recoverable coal. This 
property produced 173,000 tons of coal 
in 1924. Additional equipment is being 
installed which should increase its out- 
put to at least 250,000 tons per annum. 
The management and sales organiza- 
tion are identical with those of Island 
Creek Coal Co. Debentures are con- 
vertible into common capital stock of 
the company on the basis of 6 shares of 
such stock for each $100 debenture. 


The following companies were organ- 
ized in West Virginia in March: Good 
Will Coal Co., of Morgantown, capital 
$5,000; Herman Coal Co., of Philippi, 
$5,000; Bennett Coal Mining Co., of 
Wheeling, $10,000; Johnston Mining 
Co., of Wellsburg, $25,000; Boyd Mining 
Co., (non-resident), of Potomac Manor, 
with chief works in Maryland, $50,000, 
organized by J. G. Boyd, of Potomac 
Manor. 


The tax bill suggested by Governor 
Howard M. Gore increases the rate of 
the gross sales tax to be paid by the 
coal industry from io of 1 per cent com- 
puted on the value of the coal produced 
and sold to xo of 1 per cent. 


The officers of the newly formed 
Talbot Chambers Coal Co. are: T. W. 
Chambers, president; G. B. St. George, 
vice-president; Philip Hofer, treasurer, 
and I. W. Sharp, secretary. The com- 
pany has purchased and is operating 
the Bunker mine, on Scotts Run. The 
company’s office is at 149 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Fire on May 5 destroyed three double 
houses of the West Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. a half mile north of 
Wellsburg. The occupants, it is said, 
were non-union miners. Thirty persons 
avoided being burned by escaping in 
their night clothes. One miner had 
$300 in paper currency destroyed by 
the fire, the money being secreted under 
a carpet. Brooke County authorities, 
who place the loss at $35.000, believe 
that the fire was of incendiary origin. 


R. M. Lambie, chief of the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Mines, expects to 
reopen on May 25 the inquest in connec- 
tion with the Barrackville mine dis- 
aster, which happened on March 17. 
Reconstruction of the mine where 34 
men lost their lives is now under way, 
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with the probability that it will be com- 
pleted by May 25. The Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation plan to resume 
operations at the mine about June 10. 
One additional body was found in the 
ruins by the crew working in the mine. 





WISCONSIN 


The Reeves Coal & Dock Co. dock 
property at Superior, Duluth-Superior 
harbor, was offered at auction for the 
fourth time May 6. As has been the 
case in the three former sales, no bids 
were received. The property will be 
offered again June 5. 


James Patton, superintendent of the 
Ford coal dock at Superior, has received 
orders to prepare for shipments. Two 
boats, the Benson Ford and the Henry 
Ford II, will be put in the service and 
it is thought that they will haul coal 
all season. Last year 250,000 tons was 
brought up from Ford’s Kentucky 
mines, and of this 75,000 tons remains 
on dock. Ford will still pursue the 
policy of selling in single carload lots 
to any consumer. 





WYOMING 


Hugh McLeod, of Acme, was ap- 
pointed chief coal mine inspector for 
the state by Governor Ross on April 
28. Michael Finnan, of Gebo, and John 
L. Dykes, of Rock Springs, were ap- 
pointed. assistant coal mine inspectors 
for a period of two years. The three 
men passed the highest in the examina- 
tions held for the positions, under the 
supervision of the state coal mine ex- 
amining board. Nine men took the 
examinations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On May 1 the government began con- 
ducting its public land business with 
45 instead of 84 local land offices lo- 
cated in the various states and Alaska. 
Abolition of 39 local land offices became 
effective on that date as a result of 
executive orders issued by the Presi- 
dent and recommendations of the In- 
terior Secretary and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. Of the 48 
states in the Union, only 20 now have 
local land offices, exclusive of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, where three offices are 
maintained. The last remaining land 
offices were discontinued in Kansas, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, where prac- 
tically all of the public land has been 
taken up. The business of these offices 
was transferred to the General Land 
Office at Washington. It is expected 
that a few additional offices will be dis- 
continued after the reorganization of 
the General Land Office and the read- 
justment of the public land business 
has been completed. 





CANADA 


On April 30 an action was begun by 
the Attorney General of Canada against 
the Canadian Coal Sales Co., of Winni- 
peg, claiming $160,628 to have been 
overpaid by the Government on con- 
tracts for the supply of coal to the 
Tuxedo military barracks at Winnipeg 
since 1920. This action is the outcome 
of the report of the commissioner ap- 
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pointed to investigate the charges of 
fraud brought against the company and 
several military officers. 


The British Columbia Chamber of 
Mines, a Vancouver institution, is con- 
siderably exercised by a report from 
George Wilkinson, chief provincial in- 
spector of mines, to the effect that dur- 
ing the first 11 months of last year 
40,727 tons of coal was imported into 
British Columbia, as against an average 
importation of 12,105 tons for the cor- 
responding period during the last five 
years. Moreover, Mr. Wilkinson states 
that the coal comes in duty free under 
the classification of lignite, though it is 
derived from a deposit at Bellingham, 
Wash., which the State Geological De- 
partment has classified as bituminous 
coal. The Chamber is agitating for a 
duty to be put on this coal. a 

Legislation providing assistance for 
the coking of bituminous coal has not 
yet been brought down at Ottawa and 
among the arresting influences, it is 
stated, are rumors of an attempted 
merger of the gas companies in the 
larger cities of Canada for the produc- 
tion of a quality of coke eligible for 
the proposed assistance. Strong repre- 
sentations have been made that the 
assistance to the proposed industry 
should be a subsidy based on the 
amount invested in plants rather than 
on a tonnage basis of the output, but 
this is little favored, nor are the 
prospects of it improved by rumors of 
a merger. The eventual assistance in 
all probability will be in the form of a 
bounty per ton. 








Traffic News 


I. C. C. Refuses to Modify 
Indiana Coal Rates 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has declined to modify its order 
of Aug. 26, 1920, with respect to rates 
on coal from the Clinton, Linton, Brazil, 
Princeton and Boonville districts in 
Indiana to Crawfordsville, Sheridan, 
Logansport, Monticello, Anderson and 
Ft. Wayne—Docket No. 11894. At the 
same time the commission did modify 
the order with respect to rates and 
charges for the transportation of sand 
and gravel from Terre Haute to St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods. 

The order in question authorized in- 
creases in interstate freight rates and 
charges generally throughout the 
country. An increase of 40 per cent 
was authorized and made effective in 
the Eastern group of states, including 
Indiana. The Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana declined to authorize a 
like percentage of increase in the In- | 
diana intrastate rates, but did authorize 
an increase of 33% per cent in coal rates — 
and a 10 per cent increase in the rates 
on sand and gravel. Subsequently the 
federal commission found that the rates — 
in Indiana, except the rates on coal for 
distances of thirty miles and less, were 
“unduly prejudicial to persons and — 
localities engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce.” The 
commission ordered that the Indiana 
rates be increased to the same extent 
as the interstate rates. 


: 
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Recent Patents 





Lamp Holder for Miners Caps; 1,527,460. 
Joseph Barta, Martins Ferry, Ohio. Feb. 
24, 1925. Filed July 25, 1924; serial No. 
128,222. 

Apparatus for Pushing Coal Tubs; 1,527,- 


922. Albert E. Rose, Rotherham, England. 
Feb. 24, 1925. Filed Sept. 16, 1924; serial 
No. 738,107. 








Coming Meetings 





The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 18-21, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America. 
Annual convention, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
fll., May 19 and 20. Secretary, G. B. 
Butterfield, 179 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. Thir- 
teenth annual meeting, May 20-22, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohfo, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 


Building, ashington, D. C. 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
pam th Woolworth Building, New York 
ty. 

International Railway Fuel Association. 
Seventeenth annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 26-29. Secre- 
tary, J. B. Hutchinson, 6000 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. H. Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
" Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Ketail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W: M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
June 17, Boston Building, Denver, | Colo. 
Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 


meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James E. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

International Chamber 
Third general conference, 
gium, June 21-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
ity, ..N._.J. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical - 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratdga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 

y. 


Commerce. 
Bel- 


of 
Brussels, 


Cit 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
Trade Council, Hanover Square, New York 

Ys 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
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New Equipment 











Extra Heavy for Hard Work 


It is generally recognized that min- 
ing and quarrying operations impose 
severe duty on power shovels. The 
hard digging there encountered and 
the necessity for reliable and continu- 
ous operation make the first cost of a 
machine intended for this service of 
secondary importance when compared 
with its upkeep and dependability. 
Realizing this the Bucyrus Co., of South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has designed a new 
shovel of 4 cu.yd. capacity and of full 
revolving type shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This machine, it 
is claimed, combines the ruggedness, 
strength, power and speed of the rail- 
road shovel with the mobility and full- 
circle swing of the revolving type. 

This shovel will be known as the 
120-B model. It is caterpillar mounted 
and may be driven either by steam 
or electricity. It has the strength, 
sturdiness and digging power hereto- 
fore procurable only in the railroad 
type of machine. Thus the boom is 
about the same length as that of a 
115-ton railroad machine, yet the shafts 
are so proportioned as to afford from 
30 to 50 per cent greater strength than 
has been hitherto incorporated in 
shovels of conservative design. 

Certain details of this machine rep- 
resent more or less radical departures 
from accepted practice. The base and 
revolving frame are integral steel cast- 
ings devoid of all structural shapes, 
rivets or bolts. Greater solidity is 
thus obtained than is afforded by the 
heavy front-end construction of the 
ordinary railroad shovel. Again, this 
is the largest shovel that has yet been 
mounted on caterpillars. 

The steam-driven machine embodies 
still further refinements. These in- 
clude superheating equipment, a fire- 
brick arch in the furnace, 10 per cent 
larger grate area and 15 per cent more 
heating surface than are to be found 


in the most powerful railroad shovels 
of comparable size. By these means 
the water and coal consumptions of 
this machine are reduced over those of 
the ordinary type by from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 

This shovel has been developed to 
meet the growing demand for a quick- 
acting, full-revolving machine of large 
dipper capacity with greater strength, 
power and mobility than has hitherto 
been available, yet possessing clear- 
ances such as will enable it to operate 
in restricted spaces and narrow cuts. 
It is not intended for use where wide 
digging and dumping ranges are neces- 
sary. For this kind of work a long- 
reach stripping shovel should be em- 
ployed. 


Makes Welds Automatically 


An automatic are welding machine 
with which one operator and a helper 
ought to be able to do the work of four 
hand welders is now offered by the 
General Electric Co., after years of 
development and trial. The new outfit 
—a complete line is manufactured—is 
expected to find its principal applica- 
tion in the construction of such stand- 
ard products as tanks, boilers, cans, 
axle housings, and pipe, and also for 
repairing undercut shafts or axles and 
building up sharp flanges on car wheels. 
It is also recommended for repairing 
worn locomotive guide rods, axles and 
shafts. Its field of greatest usefulness 
will be in the manufacture of storage 
vessels where the static load is not 
greater than 10 lb. per square inch and 
where the thickness of the metal to be 
welded is not less than No. 16 gage. 

Estimates based on actual production, 
show that this automatic electric outfit 
not only increases speed of production 
but has other advantages as well. An 
overhead expense lower than that of 
gas welding can be calculated, excluding 
the item of labor. The use of push- 





For Use Where the Digging Is Hard 


This shows one of the new shovels actuated by steam. The electric machine is simi- 
lar in every respect except for the motive power employed. Generous proportioning of 
parts and a liberal use of steel castings adapt this machine to the heaviest kind of 
service, such as tearing through tough over burden or digging strip coal from the solid. 
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button control provides simplicity and 
ease in operation. Uniformity of fin- 
ished product and space saving by the 
reduction of the number of workers and 
quantity of stock on hand are also 
pointed out. 

A complete outfit consists of an auto- 
matic welding head and control panel, 
travel carriage and clamping device. 
Where it is desired, in order to meet 
special circumstances in any plant, the 
travel carriage and other component 
parts of the equipment may be assem- 
bled by the purchaser with his own de- 
vice for holding the work. 





Fixed-Hammer Coal Crusher 
Makes Few Fines 


A need has long been felt for a 
crusher which in a single operation 
would reduce run-of-mine or lump coal 
to 2 in. and smaller without the produc- 
tion of an excessive amount of fines. 
Such a product is desirable for use 
in certain types of stokers, or as a 
preliminary process in the grinding of 
coal for consumption as pulverized fuel, 
or in the preparation of inferior coals 
where quick clean combustion is 
desired. The machine shown in the 
accompanying illustration was designed 
with this end in view. 

This is a rigid-hammer machine 
recently placed on the market by the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 
Under test a 42 x 36-in. crusher of 





Crusher With Breaker Plate Raised 


The fixed hammers readily may be seen. 
Each of these hammers has six wearing 
edges or corners which may successively 
be brought into operation. ‘The life of a 
hammer is thus roughly three times that 
of one of the swinging-bar type. 
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Speedy Automatic Welder 

A travel carriage, pneumatic clamps and 
a swinging arm make it easy to do good 
work quickly with this outfit. 






this kind, when treating 100 tons of 
coal per hour, consumed only 4 hp. 
per ton at this capacity. The product 
made was of such size that 99 per cent 
passed through a #-in. screen, 67 per 
cent passed a 3-in. screen and only 11 
per cent went through a 20-mesh 
screen. 

Adjustments that can be made on 
this crusher consist in alterations in 
the position of the breaker plate, 
changes in the spacing of screen bars 
and regulation of the crusher speed. 
These make it possible, within obvious 
limits, to produce any desired size of 
crushed product. The design is heavy 
throughout and all wearing parts are 
readily renewable. The rotor consists 
of a heavy shaft carrying a series of 
steel disks. Between adjacent disks 
the crushing teeth are rigidly held by 
means of through rods. The heavy 
manganese-steel téeth each have six 
wearing corners that may be brought 
into service successively by simply 
turning a fresh corner to the work. 

The lined breaker plate forming one 
side of the upper frame or hopper is 
hinged at its upper edge permitting 
ready access to the rotor. An adjust- 
ing screw regulates the space between 
this plate and the rotor teeth. The 
screen frame is made with a drop 
bottom controlled through weighted 
levers. This arrangement permits the 
release of overloads as well as the 
removal of tramp iron and other foreign 
material. The machine is’ driven 
through a flywheel type of belt pulley 
fastened to the shaft by means of a 
shearing pin, thus protecting the work- 
ing parts from damage should dan- 
gerous obstructions find their way into 
the machine. 








Trade Literature 





Republic _Pyrometers. Republic Flow 
Meters, Co., Chicago, Ill. Pp. 56; 83x11 in.; 
illustrated. This catalog should prove in- 
teresting to those interested in the general 
problem of heat measurement. 


Do You Know How Poole Gears Are 
Made? Poole Engineering & Machine Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Four-page folder describ- 
ing and illustrating the Poole method of 
making machine molded gears. 

Industrial Fans and Blowers. Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 370. 
Pp. 48; 7$x10% in.; illustrated; tables. 
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Obituary 





John W. Peale, who for more than thirty- 
five years was in charge of the anthracite 
department of Peale, Peacock & Kerr, 1 
Broadway, New York City, died May 7 at 
his temporary residence in the Hotel New 
Weston, Madison Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, soon after his return from Port 
Sewell, Fla., where he had spent the win- 
ter with his family. Mr. Peale, who was 
64 years old, had been prominently identi- 
fied with the development of the anthracite 
region. He was a son of the late S. R. 
Peale of Lock Haven, Pa., and a member 
of the class of 1885 at Lehigh. “He left a 
wife, Elsie Barrows Peale; a son, William 
Barrows Peale, and a daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Peale. Funeral services were 
held at Lock Haven, Pa., May 9 at 3 p. m. 


James L. McClurg, Buffalo’s oldest coal 
man, died suddenly there on May 2, from 
apoplexy, aged 81 years. He was born in 
Churchill, Ohio, and as early as 1865 be- 
gan the. handling there of the well-known 
Briar Hill Coal, and later at Cleveland, 
where he was associated with Mark A. 
Hanna and Evan Norris. Most of his life 
was spent in the coal: business. In late 
years he was sales agent for the McClurg- 
Helsdon Coal Co., of Buffalo, of which his 
son, William F. McClurg, is senior member. 
Another son, John S. McClurg, of South 
Beach, Conn., and a daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
Daugherty of Buffalo, survive. 








Association Activities 





A number of Illinois coal men were 
elected to various offices of the St. Louis 
Coal Club at the recent annual meeting of 
the organization in the Missouri Athletic 
Association on April 21. George H. Martin, 
sales manager of the Moffatt Coal Co., was 
elected president; P. H. Greenlaw, of the 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., was 
elected vice-president; J. J. Harding, of the 
Mulberry Hill Coal Co., was elected second 
vice-president, and A. W. Lomis, of Donk 
Bros. Coal Co., and F. W. Howell, of Bell 
& Zoller Coal Co., were elected as two of 
the five directors. 


The Merrimac Valley Retail Coal Deal- 


\ 


ers’ Association held its annual meeting at 


the Merrimack Valley Country Club, Mer- 
rimac, Mass., April 30, with 85 members in 
attendance. President W. Atkinson 
called the meeting to order. Following 
luncheon there were addresses by Perry D. 
Thompson, treasurer of the Thorndike Coal 
Co., of Lowell, Mass., on “Co-operation” ; by 
Eliot Farley, president of the D., L. & W. 
Coal Co., on the “New Sizing of Coal’; by 
Tom. L. Lewis, former president of the 
United Mine Workers, now owner of the 
Miners’ Review, on “What Will Happen in 
the Next Five Months,” and by W. A. Clark, 
president of the New England Coal Dealers 
Association, on the new sizing of coal and the 
necessity of uniform mesh screens in the 
retail yards. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 
Byron H. Sargent, of Merrimac, Mass.; 
vice-president, Harry B. Musk, of Law- 
rence, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Guy L. 
Bean, of Amesbury, Mass.; executive com- 


mittee, Messrs. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.; — 
Lowell, — 


Taggert, Nashua, N. H.; Horne, 
Mass. ; McDonald, Lawrence, Mass. ; Brown, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Boulter, Kittery, Me., 
and Douphinett, Franklin, N. H. 








New Companies 





The G. 


corporated in Mulberry, Kan., about the 


middle of April, with a capital stock of 


$10,000. 

The Jackson, Hunter & Gould Coal Co. 
of Missouri, was incorporated in Kansas 
City, Mo., about the middle of April, with 
a capital stock of $15,000, and with offices 
in the Pioneer Trust Bldg., by C. T. Baltby, 
G. S. Gould and others. 


The Black Diamond Coal Co., Clarinda, 
Iowa, has been incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers: E. D. Mortis, Clarinda, 
Iowa, president ; L. V. Harbour, Centerville, 


President, | 


H. V. Coal Mining Co. was in- 


a 


, 


Iowa, vice-president and general manager; 


Samuel Barron, Clarinda, Iowa, secretary, 
and Earl Richardson, Gravity, Iowa, treas-~ 
urer, who with H. E. Davidson, Clarinda, 


Iowa, constitute the board of directors. The — 


capital stock is 450,000. 
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Just How Much? 


VERY EXECUTIVE craves figures, but in most 

cases he cannot get them. ‘‘How much can I save by 
this change or by that?” says the average operator, but 
the information frequently is not available. The offi- 


‘ cials at the mine do not know how much energy is 


being wasted, how much is being used, and so any 
talk about saving cannot be estimated properly or, if 
Thus we continue our 
wasteful practices in operation. 

As for the men who run our machines there is no 
check on them. They cannot even keep tab on them- 
If they desire to save expense for the operator 
they have no way of assuring themselves that they are 
doing it, no way, at least, of telling to what extent it 
is being done. To get this information, energy, voltage 
and current measuring devices are necessary, for un- 


_ measured leaks are forgotten or overlooked especially 


when it is an invisible entity like electricity that is 
being lost. 

We are gradually learning to high-light waste in 
operation and distribution. No longer do we allow it 
to go entirely unmeasured. It is the skeleton at the 
feast, but we would not fail to place it at the head of 
the table, for it spurs us on to greater achievement. 

At Cincinnati, W. L. Affelder will describe the charts 
by which the rise and fall of operating costs of every 


| kind are kept prominently before the eye of the super- 


intendent. The whole cost tells but little, for it may be 
composed of high and low items. The information 
should be obtained about every department of the work, 
so that a finger promptly may be placed on those details 
which need consideration. The chief who can only say 
that the mine cost is too high is at a disadvantage as 
compared with one who can indicate just where the 
fault lies. If it is in the matter of power, the electrical 
engineer should be consulted, if in haulage cost, the 
matter is one to be considered with the foreman and 


so forth. 


Similarly, departing from Mr. Affelder’s charts and 
speaking only of what they suggest, if the electrical 
costs are too high one should know where. Is it in the 
mining machine which works with dull bits or which 
wastes energy in short-circuits? Is it in a pump that 
is working at low voltage? Is it in a-locomotive that 
causes excessive peaks by being started in parallel? 
In general there is no answer to these and similar ques- 
tions but where graphic or other ecords are available, 
an opportunity is afforded to ascertain the causes and 
to figure out just what any given change will save. 

It has been found that a knowledge of costs is the 

greatest assurance of economy. Those who have met- 
ered their operations have been found to be most suc- 
cessful in reducing consumption and in promoting 
efficiency. With such meters they have determined 


| standards of operating cost which they are actively 


seeking to surpass. In engineering, as in athletics, 
each record is an incentive to further achievement. 


Uniformity Cannot Stop at the Breakers 


LMOST EVERYBODY connected with the anthra- 
cite industry who ventures to speak publicly agrees 
that the uniform test standards for sizing and prepara- 
tion are a wonderful thing. The few rebels at heart 
cloak their reactionary feelings with silence or whisper 
their reversionary sentiments only in the circle of their 
most intimate associates. The advantage of uniformity 
which promises an improved and a standardized quality 
product is so apparent that its champions need but 
state the case to still open opposition. 

However, it is not the out-and-out opponents of the 
new era who are dangerous. If the success -of the 
standards adopted last March are threatened it is by 
their professed friends. No group has been more 
clamorous in the name of uniformity than the retail 
coal merchants. They had a good cause and, under 
able leadership, they brought their fight to a happy 
conclusion. But what shall it profit them or the indus- 
try as a whole if here and there individual retailers to 
gain a temporary advantage adopt rescreening prac- 
tices which go beyond those set up by the operators 
and deliver to the consumer coals with no undersize? 

Either the standards approved by the anthracite pro- 
ducers are a step in the right direction or they are not. 
If they are, then there is no good reason apparent why 
these same test standards should not apply at the retail 
yard. In fairness the householder cannot be expected 
to accept coals which fall below those standards; in 
justice to the industry, he cannot demand more. The 
anthracite leaders slipped a cog when they did not 
emphasize this point. If their announcement of the 
new standards had stated clearly that they were to 
apply to retail yard, as well as to breaker, test screens, 
the situation would have been greatly simplified to the 
profit and advantage of all concerned. 

This does not mean that as time goes on the standards 
will not be raised, the permissible leeway now enjoyed 
sharply narrowed. It would be depressing to look for- 
ward to any other development. But these changes 
should be worked out, as the present standards have 
been, in conference and by consultation. After all, the 
biggest thing about the present standards is not the 
percentages fixed, but the fact that the interests respon- 
sible for 98 per cent of the tonnage produced agreed 
upon uniformity. That uniformity should not be 
destroyed by thoughtless or ignorant individual action. 





Forcing Sales 


NTHRACITE OPERATORS may for a year or two 
force No. 1 buckwheat and pea on the retail 
merchant and the evil may be overlooked, but to con- 
tinue for years to bring this pressure is neither wise 
nor an evidence of a good merchandising sense. If the 
coal as sold is too largely mixed with slate to be 
salable without such pressure the operator should clean 
it so carefully that he will have no difficulty in its 
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distribution. In fact, if the public is well served by 
the pea and buckwheat that he buys, the retailer will 
be obliged to provide it and he will press for more 
rather than object to take what is offered. The future 
of those sizes, which are too good for the industrial 
furnaces and thought by many hardly good enough for 
the domestic grate, lies in the perfection with which 
they are cleaned. Any other solution of the problem 
can only anger the retailer and prove in the end bad 
business, for it will satisfy neither retailer nor cus- 
tomer. There was a time when pea and No. 1 buck- 
wheat could not be cleaned, but those days are past. 
Today many devices to improve preparation are on the 
market and all sizes of coal can be and should be care- 
fully washed. 





Lewis as a Standpatter 


ORD COMES AGAIN that John Lewis is sitting 

tight if not “pretty.” Nothing moves him from 
his position. Men may starve, mines may be closed, 
but Lewis is inexorable. He wants’ a “civilized wage” 
as he expressed it at the historic dinner held at the 
Hotel Ambassador in New York shortly before the 
Jacksonville agreement was signed. 

In a recent interview he asserted that a lowered 
wage would not help the mine worker. But no one 
would be helped more than the man in the mines by 
such a revision of wage scales, for with it the miner in 
union regions would get more work. It is doubtful 
whether a lowered wage would reduce the losses to the 
operator. He would run his mines more steadily and 
thus his costs would be decreased even more than the 
reduction in the wage scale would indicate, but he would 
still find the costs of coal provokingly higher than the 
selling price. 

The union operator, therefore, can afford to wait 
better than the miner. With little to be gained from 
decreased wages he cannot look forward with any par- 
ticular pleasure to a wage revision, but the miner has 
much reason to expect an improvement in his condition 
from such a change, and he should be the first to seek 
it and demand it. The operators are not expecting 
that the 1917 scale will be low enough for profit, and 
that makes them look upon Lewis’ standpattism with 
a degree of indifference. 

Should the wage be reduced in union mines, and so 
draw business from the non-union fields, operation would 
be less steady in non-union regions. With such low 
wages as the mine workers are now receiving they would 
find their weekly income so small that wages could not 
be further lowered without bringing the income below 
a living return. Miners would begin to leave the non- 
union mines either to return to the union mines or to 
enter other lines of industry. This condition would 
reduce non-union production and give the union mines 
a further advantage. 

But Mr. Lewis is adamant. Only action by the union 
men themselves will bring him to his senses and it 
would have to be a concerted action. Individual deser- 
tions from the union ranks apparently will not cause 
him to bestir himself. He will let the union go to 
pieces on the rocks rather than abate one tittle of his 
demands. And to the rocks it is going. Fear is keeping 
men silent, but at some time not far distant a concerted 
action may come and Mr. Lewis may realize that the 
union men are united in but one thing—namely in find- 
ing a way individually or collectively of fixing a wage 
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that will make it possible for them to get work. A union 
mine is a mine where the miner has a high wage scale 
and no chance to earn it. What the miner has is a large 
and luscious apple but one so far from the ground he 
cannot reach it. He is finding that the sight of such 
an apple will not save him from the pangs of hunger. 
Some day, whatever Mr. Lewis may say, the miner. will 
appease his cravings by one of the smaller and less 
luscious apples growing at a level within range of his 
uplifted arm. 





Our Growing Market 


IGH PRICES have created an economy in the use 

of fuel that bids fair to increase, and at the same 
time oil has invaded the field formerly occupied almost 
exclusively by coal. Concurrently has come a disposi-— 
tion to live in apartments, with consequent economy in 
heating and reduction in the number of rooms occupied. 
But in a survey of the future it must never be for- 
gotten that the population is steadily increasing, and 
that the demand for coal tends to grow with it. Gradu- — 
ally with increasing wealth comes a desire for more 
and larger rooms, making more heat necessary. Instead 
of the restricted living quarters of the war,’ the public — 
is demanding large high rooms with a lower density of 
occupancy. 

Nor is that all. Many farmers in the winter, heat one 
room only, using a single stove without steam, hot- 
water or hot-air radiators. The kitchen gets a little 
uncertain heat from the cook-stove, and the other rooms 
get a modicum of warmth from living room and kitchen. 
That condition is not going to continue. The farmer 
in even the more desolate regions will demand the 
comfort of a house that is warm throughout. In many 
sections of this country he has so long enjoyed that 
luxury that he would question whether it is not the 
general condition in all farmers’ homes. We can assure 
him that many houses in rural districts are stove-heated 
with only one or two rooms provided with even that 
degree of comfort. 

Wood lots also are passing with the years, and what 
remains is so valuable that the farmer’s stove is no 
place for it. The coal bin should be able to displace the — 
wood pile more and more year by year. New uses for 
heat arise with every industrial development and as the 
country becomes more industrial and proportionately 
less agricultural the quantity of coal used will increase 
—even though the rate of increase may show, at least 
for a short while, a progressive decline with the passing 
of the years. 

Opportunities to augment the use of coal are by no 
means lacking. The anthracite operators are decrying 
the inadequate flues which are being installed by specu- 
lative builders. How about the inadequate furnaces 
which heat satisfactorily only the lower rooms or those 
that have a favorable exposure? In one little village 
designed by architects of national reputation the first 
furnaces installed were all ill-calculated to do the work 
demanded of them. Today the furnaces provided are 
more nearly equal to the task assigned them, but even 
now larger units would be necessary to make every room > 
in the house really comfortable in chilly weather. The 
hard-coal architects would do well to prepare tabula- 
tions that will enable householders to check their fur- 
naces and so ascertain in advance whether their 
equipment will keep the house warm from cellar to 
garret without undue forcing of the fire. -- 
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Drietican Mining Congress Assembles Men of the 


Coal Industry Next Week 


Mr. Bright, a@ con- 
sulting engineer of 
note, will speak 
Tuesday afternoon 
on “Mine Haulage.” 





Graham Bright 


Cincinnati Meeting and Machine 
Exhibition Give Opportunity to 
Discuss and Demonstrate Mod- 
ern Mining Methods — Some 
Foremost Engineers and Opera- 


tors to Speak 


Mr. McAuliffe, pres- 
ident of the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., will 
preside at two ses- 
sions. 





Eugene McAuliffe 


An Editorial Interpreting the Cincinnati Exposition 


May 25-29 which will be the precursor of great 
change in the coal industry—the National Exposi- 
tion of Coal Mining Equipment and Machinery held by 
the American Mining Congress. In the stalls of the 
manufacturers will be seen some of the mechanisms 
that will make that change possible and in the discus- 
sions of the engineers will be explained how those 
mechanical servants can be made to do effective work. 
Mining is backward in the sense that it has not been 
able so far to effect the economies that have been made 
in manufacturing. This has been due not so much to an 
unprogressive spirit as to the natural difficulties in- 
herent in the work of mining. We do not have in mines 
the height, width and length, the cubical space, in which 
to operate the machines that have proved effective on 
the surface or under cover of large factory buildings. 
But we are learning rapidly to adapt such mechan- 
isms to our limitations of space and movement, and the 
years before us will enable us to overcome all our 
difficulties. We are learning that the roof can be better 
controlled with speedier extraction. With rapid opera- 
tion we are able to avoid dangers, as the skater does 
who passes scatheless over thin ice, being saved from 
the perils of his journey by the very speed of his travel. 
Our working places will advance so rapidly that the 
forces of nature will not have time to destroy the sup- 
port of clay and coal by which the roof is upheld or 
to weaken the cohesion and strefigth by which the 
strata of the roof itself are maintained in place. 
Years ago the copper mine was equipped with a small 
‘mill and concentrator, and little plants were economi- 
cally possible. Today the necessity for spending 
‘millions in these adjuncts has eliminated from the cop- 
‘per industry the small operation, and fly-by-night finan- 
‘cial ventures are at an end. When the operation of 
}coal mines is only possible where great and expensive 
machines are provided, the small mine will go by the 
board. The mine without equipment will be unable 
to compete. A wage differential in its favor, short 


(Oey 252 WILL WELCOME an exposition on 


haulage distances and inexpensive ventilation and drain- 
age will not avail to save it from relatively high costs. 
The mining machine was the first step in this change, 
but the use of excessive powder, despite its dangers 
and the inferior product provided, made mining ma- 
chines less essential. The hand labor of undermining 
could be avoided by letting powder do the work, but the 
work of shoveling cannot be so readily evaded except by 
the use of expensive machines. It is true, shoveling 
can be made a relatively light and easy job by the 
introduction of conveyors, but these machines are them- 
selves a costly addition to the equipment of the small 
mine. 

So a big change is coming, not only in the instru- 
ments and methods of mining but in the aggregations 
of capital by which such mining is performed. Coal 
mines will be brought together by combination, and 
they will then operate on the same principle as big 
metal mines. When less coal is needed a unit will be 
closed down entirely and the other units will continue 
to work intensively. If too much coal is still being 
produced other units will be closed but those which 
work will continue running at top speed. No longer 
will mines operate one or two days a week at a loss to 
their owners. 

These changes are so phenomenal and their approach 
will be so clearly heralded by the exposition at Cin- 
cinnati that it will behoove every mining man to be 
present, whether he is likely to have a hand in them 
or is going merely to stand by and note their over- 
whelming effect on his interests. It is a new world 
for the mining man, and he should not fail to leave his 
desk in the office or his tours underground to look over 
what it promises or portends for him. Only by reso- 
lute modernization pursued in the light of the best 
engineering advice can he hope to continue his place 
in the industry. At Cincinnati will be grouped the men 
who can advise and instruct with the machinery by 
which the advice and instruction can be made effective. 
Do not fail to be there. R. DAWSON HALt. 
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How to Cut Costs Is Central Theme of Sessions at Cincinnati 


For Men of the Coal Industry 


OST CUTTING” is the central thought running 
through the four days of meetings for mining 


men at the American Mining Congress in Cincinnati, 


May 25 to 29. 


Foremost thinkers along many lines 


of coal operating activity will speak. A variety of 
subjects interesting especially to electrical men occupy 
most of the first day, mechanical loading with machines, 
with conveyors and with adaptations of both takes up 
most of the second and third days of the Congress while 
rock dusting and better methods of shooting fill the 
last day. Some general operating and economic prob- 
lems will be discussed at a dinner on the evening of 
May 28. 

In an effort to get the sessions of the Congress right 
down to bedrock and keep them there, the speakers 
were asked not to prepare formal papers but to come 
ready to put their best thought on specific subjects into 
10 or 15 minutes of discussion from the floor. Each 
session has a general subject, the discussions to bear 


on various phases of it. 


After each speaker has made 


his comments on his assigned topic, the lid goes off and 
anyone can have the floor to say what he pleases— 
briefly. 


The Program 


The entire program for the sessions of the Congress 
follows: 


Monpnay, May 25, 1925 
7:30 p.m.—Music Hall Auditorium. 


Formal opening National Exposition of Coal Mining Equip- 
ment and Machinery. 


TUESDAY, May 26, 1925 
10 a.m.—Music Hall Auditorium 


Subject: “Mechanical and Electrical Equipment Problems.” 


Chairman: R. L.. ‘Kingsland, superintendent power and 
se ee department, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
Bag 
1. “The Use of Acid-Resisting Metals for Mine Drainage 
Equipment. 
Comments—J. A. Malady, electrical engineer, Hillman Coal 
& Coke: Co., -Pittsburzeh).Pa. oe .0s pamie seine 10: 00-10: 10 
Discussions 2 ..cAVSE aie hat oe ate oe ee 10: 10-10: 20 
2. “Speed Reducers.” 
Comments—H. D. Smith, general superintendent, American 
Coal’ Co: -HicComas, W aiV.aastete ne eon ree 10: 20-10: 30 
Discussion ... ists anicite ee crete aitte at caeh ie a pee 10: 30-10: 40 
3. “Kconomies Which Can Be Effected by the Proper Use 
of Watthour Meters.” 
Comments—William Lamont, general Wepaarereieg S 3 Ster- 
ling Coal Co; Bakerton; (Patna. seen 10: 40-10: 50 
Discussion *%...2/00ds Oth welsh see ee Oe 10: 50-11: 00 
4. “General Use of Storage Batteries in Mines.” 
Comments—J. B. Hicks, electrical engineer, Consolidation 


Coal:,Co:,, Fairmont,qwe Vie cane ee 11: 00-11: 10 
Discussion. 'sc sax. Sys, oesere eran terete ea.) See eee 11: 10-11: 20 
5. “The Hazards of Stray fureenta, - 

Comments:.’;. 38), 2. sean seen en ae eee 11: 20-11: 35 
Discussion..:"s Fass ate one Ge eee Tesla. 00 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Musie Hall Auditorium 


Subject: “Control of Mining Equipment.” 


Chairman: C, Means, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

“Mine Pumps” 

Comments—W. H. Lesser, mechanical engineer, Madeira, 
Hill (&*Co., »«Frackville. Pas: 32-40 sls eee 1: 30-1: 40 

Discussion: 2s o cialed oo ba seoe cree Sim a een cine eee 1:40-1:50 

“Mine Fans.” 

Comments—L. W. Householder, chief engineer, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa 1:50-2:00 

Discussion \ i:cantes pus selebs oh eee ieee ieee LU Vea seLO 

“Tipple Machinery.” 

Comments—W. C. Adams, consulting engineer, Allen & 
Garcia, Co; Chicago, Allene ene 2: 10-2: 30 
Discussion: . 21s ok Ree eke RO eee 2: 30-2: 40 

“Mine Haulage.” 

Comments—Graham Bright, consulting engineer, SU 
burgh, Pad 44... 20 Jae nti ae eee 2: 40-3: 00 

Discussioni, feel cece decree Set nee ee 3:00-3:10 

“Automatic Sub-Stations.” — : 

Comments—T. F, McCarthy, electrical engineer, Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corp., Indiana, Palatec veka s 3: 10-3: 20 

Discussion (eee os eee replete aides « Ventetome 3: 20-3: 30 


Subject: 


Subject: 


WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1925 
10 a.m. to 12 Noon—Music Hall Auditorium 


Subject: ‘Mechanical Loading in All Its Phases.” 


Chairman: Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Pacific Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

1. “Underground Loaders in Use Today.’”’ 

Introductory remarks, giving descriptions of different types 
of machines now in use, by a representative United 
States Bureau of Mines, covering recent investigations of 
loading machines, illustrated with lantern slides 

0: 00-10: 30 

Comments—F. E. Cash, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. H. Johnson, United States Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. “Practical Experience in the Use of Mechanical Loaders.” 

Comments—Abner Lunsford, general manager, Fordson 


ceo re eee ees e ee 8 0 8 8 6 0.6 8 wl ele 6 6 406 « © sstene ee ene 





Coal Co., Stone, Ky. %.<..,50 <2 «che eee 10: 45-11: 00 
Discussion (wii 's 4.10 stag Sle svele se) ale est eee 11: 00-11: 10 
Comments—Edward O’Toole, general superintendent, . 

United States Coal & Coke Co., Garvan Va..11:10-11: 25 
DISCUSSION | <0: is 42s 2 ete 's ofe eae ate eee eee ee 11: 25-11: 35 
Comments—T. F. Whalen, general | superintendent, Pitts- 

burgh & Erie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Passesee 11: 35-11: 45 


Dis€Ussion: . 2.0: 2s. <1 o Cee ba eee a ott: 45-12: 00 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Musiec Hall Auditorium 


Subject: “Practical Experience in the Use of Mechanical 


Loaders.” 
Chairman: Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Pacific Coal 
Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Comments—George B. Harrington, president, Prec pog Bs 


mington & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, Ill..... an : 45 
DISCUSSION o.a.c/. o's eco sols oie aia fel slerOtenene ar enone een 1s: ee 00 
Comments—I. N. Bayless, general siebiecesioc eo 

Colliery4 Co.;, Dowell, Hiv... o-eeeee pe. et 00-2358 
DISCUSSION os .ais- 3 isie og 510 0 fos epeRe eT ete eee 2:15-2:30 


Comments—J. W. Devison, general manager, New Eng- 
land Fuel & ‘Transportation Co., Grant Town, W. 


“Ve ive are ode pinta, a ve boy elgncge’ soyln\-elohe' gn dyicle eas eae oe 2: 30-2: 45 
Discussion © 00. oh. Oo eee sae a hare ae Cee ».2: 45-3: 30 


Comments—Cadwallader Evans, Jr., general manager, Hud- 
son Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Smoker and Entertainment. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1925 


10 a.m. to 12 Noon—Music Hall Auditorium. 
“Mutwal Adaptation of Mining Methods and 

Loading Machines.” 

Chairman: Abner Lunsford, general manager, Fordson 
Coal Co., Stone, Ky. 

1. “With Thick Coal and Thin Coal Under Varying Roof 

Conditions.’’ 

Comments—T. E. Jenkins, vice-president, West Kentucky 
Coal Co.,, Sturgis) Ky. 0... .00. ice » eee 0: 00-10: 10 

DISCUSSION. eie.s bis Uyaiete-spene. lo) 0 eave mnsih aint 10: 10-10: 20 

Comments—Edward Graff, general superintendent, New 
River Coal Co., MacDonald), W. Va-cne een 10: 20-10: 30 

Discussion. 506s. 8's d aalale «ccs alereter cee ean 10: 30-10: 40 

2. Some Successful Adaptations. 

Comments—H. S. SRE: general manager, Gay oe & Coke 
Co., Mt. Gay, Vas esc cis 0 ole cvetele chenetenee eaten 0: 40-10: 50 

Discussion ©: . 5 0: «. «+ «+4 cele. ieee id: 50-11: 00 

Comments—F. E. Dunlap, general manager, Helena-Straven 
Coal. Co.,, Straven, Ala 22: 35.2 eee 11: 00-11:10 

Discussion -.s.. sa sas elessss 6 01s 0 Gd Ce Oe 11: 10-11: 20 

Comments—W. G. Duncan, Jr., general superintendent, 
Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky. .......... 1: 20-11: 30 

Discussion |... 54th asic cc Ss ewes aan ete pian eee 11: 30-12: 00 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Music Hall Auditorium 


“Utilization of Face and Other Portable Con- 
veyors.” 
Chairman: T. W. Dawson, consulting engineer, H. C. 


Frick Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 
Comments—E. F. Miller, general superintendent, na 


Consumers Co., Rachel, W, Va. .....-.c+.s-+e- 1: : 50 
DiScuSSion. <5). bio.0.0iaye ate a elses ie Je0l cl o4e ss ena ee iis 5002; 00 
Comments—A. M. Ogle, Indianapolis, Ind.. -.2: 00-2: 10 
Discussion, 2.0% Pies sd aiseskeletere aes eee 2: 10-2: 20 
Comments—F. G. Wilcox, president, West End Coal Co., 

Scranton, Pas. Fae stklb owls chiteeiete sen oe -2: 80-2: 4 
Discussion \é 5:5:«.c% are aves aes 2 meals age Eb 2: 40-2: 50 
Comments—G,. B. Southward, electrical ene eer West Vir- 

ginia Coal & Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va.ceecwess 2: 60-3000 
Discussion, eine te wotstste ete cieene rel etane eee Nig 8 00-3: 10 


Comments—E. B. Raiguel, es! engineer, Coal Service 

Corporation, Huntington, sW. Va.se sense 2:10-3:20 | 

Discussion’ {y ictrevere ete wich cg ete wie te dooce tthe on ee eee He 20-3: 30 
THURSDAY EVENING 


6 p.m.—Hotel Gibson Ballroom. 


Informal Dinner 


Subject: “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night.’’ 
Speaker: H,. L. Gandy, executive secretary, National Coal 
Association, Washington, D. C 
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Subject: “Some Problems of the Anthracite Producers.” 3. “Snubbing.”’ ‘ 
Speaker: E. W. Parker, director, Anthracite Bureau of In- Comments—L. E. Young, general manager, Union Colliery 
formation, Philadelphia, Pa. Cos, StS Touis 3M Os) Vie chun bein sentient Cee lense) « 2: 40-2: 50 
Subject: “The Real Issue.” Diseusslon WS «cc lsih eve weeks ee ce ah ee hte) oe flee als 2:50-3:00 
Speaker: J. F. Callbreath, secretary, Amercian Mining 4. “Shooting.” 
Congress, Washington, D. C. Comments—Charles Wagner, Glen Alden Coal Co., Scran- 
Subject: “The Financing of Coal Mining Properties and ton, Pa.; T. G. Fear, general superintendent, Inland 
Improvements.” oy Collieries! Com indignola Pave om ahacmeecter ets «> 3:00-3:10: 
Speaker: Robert K. Cassatt, Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia, Discussion Ys ethical evsketahene. ses tr eapetaram Ratoni eins lool clarien 3:10-3: 20 
Pa. WS plivvle Fg A SR ” C Cc 
. omments— Smith, chief engineer, Illinois Coal Cor- 
_ 8 p.m.—Conference, Hotel Gibson Ballroom poration,” Chicdgon 1k: ass Riaiee teed vost: 3: 20-3: 30 
Subject: “The Advantages of Graphic Charts in the In- Discussion; ».icy shes Co eh ne sakes 3: 30-3: 40 


terpretation of Coal Mine Costs.” 
Speaker: W. L. Affelder, assistant to the president, Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illustrated with slides. High-Caliber Men to Speak 


FRIDAY, MAy 29, 1925 





10 a.m. to 12 Noon—Music Hall Auditorium At inel 1 “4 1 n 
Subject: “Effective Practice and Actual Costs of Rock C innat Sess Ons 
Dusting.” 


Chairman: A, C. Callen, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Men who have performed services of real value to 


Comments—Arthur Neale, general manager of mines, Pitts- the coal industry—and this is not determi 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... 10: 15-10: 30 y mined alone by 


Discussfon =. veces een vedic en ctine 10 : 30-10: 40 the titles they carry within their own companies—are 
— t i se Seats ° 
"Bide. Salt Lake City Utah Papi re pile 10-10: 55 the ones chosen for the program at Cincinnati. They 
ISCUSSION cece wecs cn sccescccccercerecns ite ini 
Comments—W. C. Holman, chief engineer, Phelps-Dodge are men whose talents and training have enabled them, 
‘Corporation, Dawson, N. M. .............. 11:15-11:25 in most cases, to do the things they are going to talk 
UMSrOnGEUATA 2 G8 2 oS cleric M2 cc ent Aas nena 11: 25-12: 00 


about next week. Photographs of some of these men 
oath. appear with this article. 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Music Hall Auditorium For instance, Graham Bright, who speaks in the elec- 


Subject: “Effective Cutting and Shooting Methods to a : : : 
eeeelCreater Realization.” trical session Tuesday, May 26, on mine haulage, is an 


Chairman: George F. Osler, vice-president and general alumnus of the University of Pittsburgh who has been 
manager, Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


i iWortcostel Cuts in Top, Bottom! ahd iiddiel oe y recognized for years as a specialist in the application 
Comments—C. E. Reynolds, mine superintendent, egheny- 1 an Cyt s 

Pittsburgh Coal Co., Parnassus, Pa......... 1: 45-2: 00 of electric power to railways and eee For 2 Du 
MO BAIOIE TG pic clalew oir ene = os wes ess oss sess 00-2540 6 per of years he was in charge of, the mining -division 


2. “Shearing.” : - : 
Comments—George Peart, general superintendent, Rocky of the engineering department of the Westinghouse 


pivcuntain Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. ..........-2:10-2:25 Electric & Manufacturing Co. and is now a member 








KY Some of the Men Who Will 


Help to Make the Technical Sessions of the Mining Congress Interesting 


Si row, left to right: TT. ‘C.'’ Mullins, superintendent of the Union Pacific. Coal tion, Chicago, Ill.; R. L. Kingsland, general 
vice-president and general manager of the ‘Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.; Daniel Harring- superintendent, power and mechanical de- 
Sunlight Coal Co., operating at Boonville, ton, consulting engineer, Salt. Lake. City, . partment, The Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
f “Ind. ; ‘I. 'N. Bayless, superintendent-+of the ~-Utah. mont, W. Va.; W. L. Affelder, assistant to 
: Kathleen Mine of the Union Colliery Co, at Bottom row, left to right: J. D. Zook; the president of the Hillman ‘Coal & Coke 
| Dowell, Ill.; A» ©W: ‘Dickinson,. general vice-president of the Illinois Coal Corpora- Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of the firm of Howard N. Eavenson and Associates of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is a member of many professional 
societies and heads the transportation committee of the 
American Mining Congress. 

Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. which operates 16 mines in Wyoming and 
Washington, is an operator with a wealth of experience. 
He came out of railroading where, during the nineties 
he fired engines and ran them on various railroads of 
the American West and in Mexico—including a year 
as an engineer on the old steam elevated lines at Chi- 
cago—before he began a rapid rise through mechanical 
and operating departments until he made a real start 
in coal as coal agent for the Frisco and the Rock Island 
lines. - Eventually he became president of the Union 
Colliery Co. at St. Louis, Mo., a North American Co. 
subsidiary, and sank and operated for five years the 
Kathleen mine at Dowell, Ill. His advanced ideas con- 
cerning coal operating and the problems of the industry 
have made his companies forward-looking pace-setters 
in some particulars. 


COMBINES STRIP AND DEEP MINING 


T. C. Mullins, vice-president and general manager 
of the Sunlight Coal Co. has had the experience, at 
Boonville, Ind., of operating both strip and underground 
workings on the same properties. His experience with 
loading machines has been extensive. He will dilate 
upon them at Cincinnati. Mr. Mullins has had long 
training in mining, although he is still a comparatively 
young man. 

The present “boss of the works” at Kathleen mine, 
Dowell, Ill., is I. N. Bayless, mine superintendent, who 
talks on mechanical loading the afternoon of May 27. 
He is 39 and “grew up in the mines” having become a 
full-fledged miner in his home county of Williamson, in 
Illinois, after finishing public school. He has been in the 
employ of various mining companies in Illinois and West 
Virginia ever since and has worked his way up through 
many operating positions, adding a course in mining 
at the Mining School in Farmington, Ill., between 1910 
and 1914. For five years he has been employed by the 
Union Colliery Co., three years as manager and the 
last two as superintendent of the Kathleen mine. Dur- 
ing his time some interesting things in machine loading 
have been done at Kathleen. 


SOME WESTERN MEN Too 


A. W. Dickinson, general superintendent of the union 
Pacific mines under Mr. McAuliffe, has had a wide 
experience in the Midwest and West. In 1908 he took 
his engineer of mines degree at the Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich., and has been with the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., the Western Coal & Mining 
Co. and the Union Pacific Coal Co. Continuously since 
1911 he has been in charge of operations of mines. He, 
too, is on the program for discussing mechanical load- 
ing problems. 

One of the best known coal mining men in the West 
is Daniel Harrington, a consulting engineer of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, who is on the pragram, May 29, for 
some comment about rock dusting. He has had oppor- 
tunity to learn at first hand all of the safety practices 
of the West and has had an important hand in initiating 
and directing some of them. Mr. Harrington was born 
in Denver in 1878, graduated from the Colorado S<hool 
of Mines at Golden in 1900 as mining engineer and that 
-year entered the employ of the Utah Fuel Co. imme- 
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diately after the Winterquarters, Utah, explosion which 
shocked the world and which, incidentally, gave Har- 
rington a chance to get deeply into mine safety problems 
at the start of his career. He left the Utah Fuel Co. 
in 1906 when he had become chief engineer. He was 
superintendent of construction of the Centennial Mine 
at Eureka, Utah, in that year and in 1908 and 1909 
was a consulting engineer in Salt Lake City. From 
1909 to 1914 he was in charge of a coal mine at Crosby, 
Wyo., when he went into the service of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. Last year he resumed his 
consulting practice, with part of his time obligated to 
safety inspection for the Utah Fuel Co. and the United 
States Fuel Co. 


APPLIES RAILROAD TRAINING TO MINING 


A man who has applied railroad training to coal 
company problems is Joseph D. Zook, vice-president of 
the Illinois Coal Corporation of Chicago, a company 
which has just built a huge new mine at Nason, IIl., and 
plans to operate it on an all-conveyor basis. Mr. Zook 
is 40. Upon leaving school in 1904 he entered the 
service of the Burlington railroad, remaining with that 
company and the Northern Pacific Railroad until he 
entered the coal business with his present company in 
1918. The Illinois Coal Corporation owns and operates 
a small connecting railroad out of its new mining town 
of Nason, the Jefferson Southwestern R.R. He is 
scheduled to discuss the transportation of coal under- 
ground by conveyor. 

Mechanical loading has received a great deal of study 
by engineers of the Consolidation Coal Co. R. L. 
Kingsland, general superintendent. of the company’s 
power and mining department, is chairman of one of. 
the loading sessions at the Congress. Mr. Kingsland 
got his degree at Cornell in 1904, served an apprentice- 
ship at the Stanley Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., the 
Weston Electric Co. of New York City, and the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., _ 
before he became assistant superintendent of motive © 
power for the Pittsburgh & Butler Street Ry. Co. at 
Butler, Pa. He has been with the Consolidation Coal 
Co. at Fairmont, W. Va., since Jan. 1, 1909, in various 
capacities. 


HE WILL MAKE EVEN CHARTS INTERESTING 


Coal company executives may be interested especially 
in what W. L. Affelder, assistant to the president of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., hasaea 
say on the night of May 28. He is going to show, with 
lantern slides as illustrations, how to interpret labor 
costs through graphic charts. Mr. Affelder, a graduate 
of the school of mines at Pennsylvania State College 
in 1899, started his mining career by climbing on a 
draftsman’s stool in the offices of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. That same year he became assistant 
engineer at the Vinton Colliery Co., Vinton, Pa., and 
the next year advanced himself by taking the superin- 
tendency of the Mosgrove Coal Works, Mosgrove, Pa. 
Six years later he became general manager of the Mine 
La Motte Lead & Smelting Co., Mine La Motte, Mo., 
where he stayed a year. From 1907 to 1912 he was 
superintendent of the Redstone plant of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. at Brownfield, Pa. Then, for a year, he was 
general manager of the Bulger Block Coal Co., Bulger, 
Pa., and since 1913 he has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. and affiliated com- 
panies and general manager of operations. 
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Many Internal-Combustion Engines Used at Mines 


Some Are Standbys; Others Main Power Units—Their 
Efficiencies Are Higher Than Those of Average Steam 
Plants—Diesel-Driven 75-Kw. Unit Saves $165 Monthly 


By J. H. Edwards 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
Huntington W. Va. 


power for their operation should accept, in the vast 

majority of instances, that form of energy lying 
nearest to hand. Thus, where electric energy is not 
purchased, the heat of the coal produced is employed 
all but universally at coal operations as a source of 
power. In the western portions of the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia and the eastern part of Ohio, an appre- 
ciable quantity of power, however, is generated at mine 
plants through the combustion of natural gas. Par- 
ticularly during recent years many a mine using electric 
energy, either generated in its own plant or purchased 
from some public utility, has made use of internal- 
combustion engines as a means for driving a part or 
all of its equipment in time of emergency. 

No absolutely reliable and dependable source of power 
supply has yet been developed and, consequently, it 
is highly advantageous for any mine to be able in 
emergencies to operate such important pieces of its 
equipment as the fan, and sometimes also the man hoist 
and a few pumps when, for any reason, the power supply 
fails. Unquestionably the extensive use of the auto- 
mobile has done much to popularize the internal-com- 
bustion engine as a source of power, and most instal- 
lations of this type of machine at ¢he mines have been 
made during the past few years. 

But, as has been hinted, the use of internal-combus- 
tion engine units at the mines is by no means confined 
to standbys. Especially where natural gas is available, 
some of the main power units or major pieces of equip- 
ment are driven by these machines. This is particu- 


I: IS ONLY NATURAL that coal mines in seeking 





Notrre—The headpiece shows an 8-cylinder internal-combustion 
engine direct-connected to a generator and employed in reserve 
or auxiliary power service. Units of this kind with from two to 
eight cylinders are becoming popular at many coal mines as a 
rede of avoiding a complete shutdown when the electric power 
ails. 


larly true of such units as are isolated from the main 
works and not readily reached by a power line. A 
recent investigation, of necessity somewhat limited in 
its scope, showed that out of a total of 12,998 hp. of 
internal-combustion engines installed nearly 73 per cent 
was used in continuous service, and the remaining 27 
per cent was employed only in case of emergency. 

Engines utilizing natural gas as a fuel probably 
make up 75 per cent of those used in continuous service, 
fuel oil supplying an approximate 21 per cent additional. 
Of these latter machines, about 85 per cent have been 
installed during the last three years. Of the emer- 
gency-service engines covered by the investigation to 
which reference has just been made, roughly 90 per cent 
have been in service less than three years. 


Two PRINCIPAL TYPES 


Internal-combustion engines may be divided roughly 
into two general classes: Gas engines and oil engines. 
Those of the first type use natural or artificial gas, 
gasoline, kerosene or alcohol as a fuel. They are de- 
signed for low compression and are equipped with 
electric ignition. They operate on both the two-stroke 
and four-stroke cycles, but the latter constitute the 
majority of the machines of this type. Oil engines, 
depending upon their design, burn all manner of liquids 
from the lighter distillates or “gas oils’? to fuel oils 
so heavy as to be difficult to handle with a pump. Some 
of these machines will operate on any liquid fuel 
whether alcohol or oil. Engines of the oil type are for 
the most part of the high-compression self-ignition 
class, but some are designed for only medium compres- 
sion and consequently use the hot bulb or a modification 
of this means of ignition. A few years ago the majority 
of engines of this type operated on the four-stroke cycle. 
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Fig. 1—Fan House at Dehue Mine 


This building of permanent stone construction houses the mine 


fan and its motor drive. Had a mechanical connection between 
standby engine and fan been made, as was at first contemplated, 
an addition of appreciable size to this structure would have been 
necessary, 


Today at least an equal number of the machines being 
sold have a cycle of two strokes. 

The ordinary user draws no distinction between oil 
engines and Diesel engines. In the engine of true 
Diesel type, however, air only is compressed within the 
cylinder, this compression being carried to such a high 
degree as to raise the temperature of the air appre- 
ciably above the ignition point of the fuel. Into this 
hot atmosphere, oil is sprayed by air at still higher 
pressure furnished by an auxiliary compressor. 

Most oil engines use the principle of high compres- 
sion and self ignition, but many types differ from the 
true Diesel in the method of fuel injection. Thus, 
instead of being carried into the cylinder by an air blast 
it may be sprayed in mechanically or, in other words, 
forced into the cylinder by the action of a pump. 

Thermal efficiency and fuel costs are of secondary 
consideration in the selection of engines for standby 
or emergency service. They are of prime importance, 
however, when choosing engines intended for continu- 
ous duty. In the ordinary gas engine employing low 
compression, about 19 per cent of the total energy of 
the fuel is converted into useful work. In the high- 
compression oil engine, from 30 to 35 per cent of the 
energy in the fuel is delivered to the engine shaft. 
The first of these efficiencies equals and the second far 
exceeds those attained in even the modern steam plant 
utilizing large boilers and condensing turbines. 

Although the internal-combustion engine possesses a 
high thermodynamic efficiency as compared with the 
steam plant, the relatively high cost of its fuel in most 
cases prohibits its extensive employment for continuous 


FIG. 2 


A Pioneer 


Standby power 
unit for driving the 
mine fan installed 
in the hoist house 
substation room at 
the Dehue mine of 
the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., 
W. Va. 
is a 6-cylin- 


at Dehue, 
This 
der, 116-hp} engine 
direct-connected to 


a 50-kw., 220-volt 
generator. A _ self 
starter is provided 
and circulating 
water is cooled in 
a radiator. 
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stationary duty. This is particularly true of the gaso- 
line engine but does not apply with equal force to 
those using gas in territory where natural gas is avail- 
able at a low cost. On the other hand, the oil engine: 
with a thermodynamic efficiency of 30 per cent or more, 
would appear to be a formidable competitor of the 
small coal-burning steam plant. The relatively high 
cost of the oil fuel per unit of energy contained as 
compared to the low costs of coal per unit of its energy, 
in large measure counteracts this advantage of high 
thermal efficiency. With fuel oil costing 6c. per gallon, 
delivered at the plant, approximately the same quantity 
of electric energy may be generated per dollar as can 
be attained with 13,000 B.t.u. coal costing $1.80 per 
ton delivered in the bunkers if utilized in a non-con- 
densing steam plant. 


\ 


OIL ENGINES Must BE CONSIDERED 


It is thus evident that, from the standpoint of fuel 
cost alone, the oil engine is well worth considering when 
a power plant of a capacity large enough to operate a 





Fig. 3—Motor Drive to Mine Fan 


The motor here used is a 100-hp., 220-volt, slip-ring machine 
short-coupled by belt to the fan. In case of power failure it is 
energized by the engine shown in Fig. 2. Only a few minutes 
are required to shift from purchased to generated power. 


coal mine of small to average size, is contemplated. 
Another advantage possessed by this type of prime 
mover. is that the labor necessary to operate an oil- 
engine plant is much Jess than that required by a steam 
plant of equal capacity. Many people object to the oil 
engine because they believe that it requires highly 
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Fig. 4—Auxiliary Belt Drive to Fan 


in case of emergency, the engine is belted to the fan. 
second pulley overhangs the outboard fan 
A belt is kept near the 


Here, 
For this purpose a 
bearing in line with the engine pulley. 
engine and ready for immediate use. 


skilled attendants. As a matter of fact, authentic rec- 
ords show that medium-sized oil engines have been 
operated continuously for over seven months at a 
stretch without stoppage or shutdown. Such records 
would suggest the possibility of dispensing with at- 
tendants entirely and equipping the engines with auto- 
matic protective devices which would shut them down 
in case of trouble. Before long it may be quite common 
to see oil engines thus equipped and operating regu- 
larly with only periodic inspections. 

As an indication of the extent to which some coal 
companies have gone in the use of internal-combustion 
engines for regular power generation, three installa- 
tions will be described briefly. The first is that of a 
certain company in Ohio—the name is withheld by re- 
quest—which reported having 1,200 hp. of oil engines 
installed. These machines are in units of 150, 200 and 
300 hp. each. Concerning this installation, one of the 
officials of the company writes: “We began installing 
these engines in 1922 and the last unit was put in place 
about a year ago. They constitute our total source of 
power, as we have no other power connections since in- 
stalling these small engines. They have proven highly 
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Fig. 5—Auxiliary Unit at West Virginia Mine 
This is a 300-hp. gasoline engine direct-connected to a generator 


at the Bartley Shaft of the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., at Eng- 
lish, W. Va. It is of the type that has become quite popular 
during recent years for standby service. 


satisfactory to us. We are at present using a fuel oil 
shipped from West Virginia, which costs about 6c. per 
gallon delivered at the mine.” 

In January, 1923, the Laurie Coal Co., at Vaughan, 
W. Va., installed a three-cylinder 125-hp., Diesel engine 
direct-connected to a 75-kw., 220-volt direct-current 
Westinghouse generator. This installation was de- 
scribed in the Feb. 28, 1924, issue of Coal Age, by 
William Schaffer. From this article a few extracts 
may be here quoted. 

“Compressed air at 700-lb. pressure is employed for 
starting. This is supplied by an Ingersoll-Rand com- 
pressor belted to the fly wheel of the engine and stored 
in four tanks. The selection of this equipment was 
based upon simplicity of operation and low maintenance 
costs. 


Low OPERATING COST 


“Economy of operation is the outstanding feature of 
this power plant. An ordinary isolated steam plant re- 
quired for producing the power requirements of this 
mine would use about 5 tons of coal per day which, at 
$2 per ton, would make a total of $10 a day for fuel. 











Table I—Internal-Combustion 





Engines in Standby Service 


Cyl- Speed, Gen- 
\ Installed No. Size Fuel inders R.p.m. Engine erator Kw. Volts Remarks 
Mechanical connection to mine fan 
INGW MILVEr GO ete oon ca wes a Kis Cranberry, W. Va... | 
law RAVer MCOmee ae ocicay> seein ss Summerlee, W. Va.. 6 5 
“SER TLCS 60 a ar Carlisle, W. Va..... | All about All 18hp. Gasoline | 285 Lawson None) i.e Clutch pulley on en- 
INOWERIVEILOGse shi. se. c ees ese Scarbro, W. Va..... | 1915 Same gine—hbelt must be 
NeweRAveD Otc. occ. Whipple, W. Va..... put on each time 
INOWERUV ERC Oc mete ts onic cue. > 6 Lochgelly, W. Va... | se e : 
Woodward Iron Co......... . Woodward, Ala...... Mar., 1921 2 100hp. Oil pera, NOEs) sage oe eters Clutches, direct drive 
Morse 
Warrior@oali Go. .500.055...5- Warriormine, W. Va. Recently 1 SDE ep pg. kc caiokroce, sound haents Aare eae Clutch 
Electric drive 4 ’ , i. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. Dehue, W. Va:..... Dec., 1922 | 118b.hp. Gasoline 6 1,200 Wisconsin Allis- 50 220 100-hp.,slip-ring, fan 
Chalmers motor 
West Kentucky Coal Co....... Earlington, Ky..... July, 1923 i} 118b.hp. Gasoline 6 1,200 Wisconsin rea 50 2,300 Fan and lighting 
: ‘halmers 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.. Manifold, Pa.:..... Oct., 1923 1 250 hp. ‘Gasoline 8 9000Sterling §o5.c0a5 «. 140 1,100 400 hp. hoist and 150 
hp. fan, both 60 
cycles operated on 
30 cycles and half 
voltage. 
Elonarch Fuel-@o...........-- Rurai Kideg, Pa.... May, %1924 | 225hp. Gasoline 6 . Sterling Westghse. 80 2,400 37.5 hp. fan and 50 
hp. aux. motor on 
d ; 150-hp. hoist 
Union Collieriés Co............ Rentow. Pa....-.... June, 1924 | 242b.hp. Gasoline 8 1,200 Sterling Allis- 125 2,300 75-hp. fan and 150- 
Chalmers hp. hoist, but not 
run at same time 
UES SATION O farcn bog cgsiens re = Majes. «, Ala......: July, 1924 1 MOOV | .!. ada ies A OE FU0S) ese okies 68 440 Only 3 mins. re- 
quired to get fan 
‘ , running : 
Brier Hill Coke Co..:2:....... Briereeil; Pao... 22-3 Aug., 1924 i] 300 hp. Gasoline 8 —1,200 Sterling Sy 125 2,300 Fan and lighting 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co.... English, W. Va..-.. Nov., 1924 1 300 hp. Gasoline 8 1,200 Sterling cae 125 2,300 Fan and lighting 
almers 
Buckeye Coal’ Co....5../..... Nemacolin’. Pas... steatlv. streets 2 300hp. Gasoline 8 [Sterling wipe me os 250 2,300 Fan, ete. 
‘Jamison Coal & Coke Co....... Pennsylvania and ! } 
‘ West Virginiamines .......... 4.) Geen ee Gasoline .. “fi... Sterling: )) vee sees... 80 2,200 Fans at full speed; 
and man _ hoists, 
cont which are closely 
j of : hrc ; counterweighted | 
* Empire Coal Mining Co...... . Aguilar, Colo: .. .... Jan.,, 1924 I ae eS. . Gasoline 4% -t Climaxyen meio eg hae A tr, cones phe direct drive 
; Paes: { fa or fan 
Hy C. Frick Coke’Co.... 7... Latrobe, Pa.: >: 0°": Pep 19259 Gasoline esterlin ge ssmeesstemtiss ahs rae -eanatentats Fan 
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Fig. 6—Manifold Side of Engine 


This shows the opposite side of the engine pictured in Fig. 5. 
Note the small switchboard mounted on the pipe frame at the left. 
Standby units now can be purchased complete with such switch- 
boards, forming an integral part of the equipment 


The Diesel engine consumes about 29 gal. of fuel oil 
per day, which at 6c. per gallon costs $1.74, a saving 
of $8.26 per day, or $165.20 per month of 20 days. 

“The steam plant would require an engineer and 
fireman at a total cost of about $300 per month, whereas 
the Diesel engine requires the attendance of one man 
at a cost of about $175 per month, a saving of $125 per 
month. Therefore, the fuel and labor saving is $290 
per month, or $3,480 per year.” 

In comment on Mr. Schaffer’s article, it might be 
stated that the labor saving there claimed for that 
particular plant might not hold true for the average 
mine power plant of equal size, because two men might 
not be required in a steam plant of such small capacity. 

Another concern, the S. M. Hudson Coal & Coke Co., 
of Rush Run, Ohio, has several engines operating on 
gas as a fuel. It is learned from W. C. Hudson, vice- 
president, that the company manufactures its own 
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electric power, using three 70-hp. vertical gas engines, 
direct-connected to generators. The machines were in- 
stalled in 1919 and since that time the mine has never 
lost an hour on account of power. Mr. Hudson says he 
can produce coal with a power cost of less than lc. per 
ton. The engines run at 285 r.p.m. 

Few radical changes in the construction of low-speed 
stationary gas engines have been made during recent 


years. One development, however, announced a short 
time ago is a “water-cooled engine without water 
jacket.” In the construction of this machine instead 


of cored-out water jackets being provided for each cyl- 
inder, all cylinders, cylinder heads and the exhaust 
manifold are submerged in a large tank of water. The 
chief advantage of this construction lies in the fact that 
any accumulation of scale or sediment can easily be 
detected and removed. 


Use MODIFIED AUTOMOBILE ENGINE 


One development in the use of internal-combustion 
engines for standby or emergency service has become 
quite popular during recent years. This is the employ- 
ment of a high-speed multi-cylinder engine of a modified 
automobile or marine type, direct-connected to a gene- 
rator. Such units were primarily intended for emer- 
gency operation of the ventilating fan, but many recent 
installations are of suTicient capacity to operate the 
service hoist, or even in the main hoist at reduced speed 
in case such operation is necessary. 

In Table I are listed a few emergency-drive installa- 
tions which have come to my own personal attention. 
They are of two classes. In one the engine drives the 
fan through a clutch or belt, whereas in the other it is 
connected to a generator furnishing current to the fan 
motor. 

The installation at the Dehue, W. Va., mine of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., is the earliest of this 
latter type listed, and was among the first, if not the 
first, of this kind of installation made in this country. 
Figs. 2 and 1 are recent photographs of this engine and 
of the mine fan driven by it. It was at first the inten- 
tion of this company to purchase a large single-cylinder 


FIG. 7 
Mining Coal 
With Oil 

At the time the 
photograph was 
taken from which 
this illustration was 
made, this oil en- 
gine had been at 
work at a mine of 
the William A. 
Werner Coal Co. ° 
near Zanesville, 
Ohio, for eight 


months without any 
necessity for shut- 


down. The engine 
is belted to a 56- 
Kw. generator 
which _ furnishes 
current to cutting 
machines, fans and 
pumps. An oil en- 
gine as a prime 
mover for the oper- 
ation of a _ small 
coal mine possesses |. 
several advantages 
over a steam plant 
of equal capacity. 


May 21, 1925 





Fig. 8—Oil Engine Direct-Connected to Generator 


This is a 50-hp., single-cylinder, horizontal oil engine direct- 


connected to a generator. It is installed at a plant of the Strat- 
tonville Coal Mining Co,, Strattonville, Pa. Direct-connecting 
engines to the machine driven makes a compact unit and obviates 
the use of belts, thus tending toward simplicity and reliability. 


engine and connect it to the fan shaft by mechanical 
means such as a clutch, a belt or the like. 

With such a method as this, a large addition to the 
stone and concrete building which houses the fan motor 
would have been necessary, as well as a new shaft of 
greater length than that originally provided with the 
fan. It was discovered also that the cost would run 
considerably over what had been at first anticipated. 
As a counter proposition, a high-speed automobile-type 
of engine direct-connected to a generator was installed 
in the substation compartment of the hoist house, this 
location being about 200 ft. from the fan to be driven. 

Inquiries sent to all the larger electrical manufac- 
turers inviting proposals on this type of unit, revealed 
the fact that only one company built such a generating 


_set, and this firm had never before received an order 


from a coal mine for a machine of this kind. The 
outfit finally purchased consists of a 6-cylinder, 118-hp., 
1,200-r.p.m. gasoline engine, direct-connected to a 
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62.5-kva. 220-volt generator. The engine is equipped 
with an electric starter, a speed-control governor and a 
fan-cooled radiator. 

Up to the present time, this outfit has been used 
solely for driving the mine fan during the many inter- 
ruptions to the supply of purchased power that have 
been experienced, such interruptions lasting from a few 
minutes up to several hours. 

The fan is driven by a 100-hp., 220-volt slip-ring 
induction motor, which can be controlled by the rotor- 
resistance method, so as to operate the fan at a reduced 
speed. When considering the purchase of this engine- 
driven unit, some doubt existed as to the result of 
trying to start a 100-hp. motor from a 62.5-kva. gene- 
rator. After installation it was found that the 
generator potential had to be adjusted to about 320 
volts in order that it might hold up to the normal 220 
volts when the fan was being operated. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE PREFERABLE 


In the installation just described, utilization of a 
high-speed engine, direct-connected to a _ generator, 
proved to be much more satisfactory than would have 
been a low-speed engine with mechanical connection to 
drive the mine fan, as was first considered. Advantages 
afforded were: (1) The first cost of the complete 
installation was much less; (2) the engine would start 
more quickly and certainly, the means employed for this 
purpose being identical with that used on automobiles; 
(3) the engine is installed in a substation where it is 
kept warm in winter and always ready for a quick 
start; (4) if it becomes desirable, the engine can be 
used to furnish power for purposes other than driving 
the fan. 

In line with what has just been stated, concerning 
the lower first cost of the direct-connected generating 
unit, it might be well to give here approximate figures 
concerning the cost per horsepower, or per kilowatt, 
of the various types of internal combustion engines and 








Table I1—Internal-Combustion Engines in Regular Service* 











* In some of the installations the source of the information was not checked. 


Generator 

Installed No. Size, Hp. Fuel Engine Drive Kw. 
NP eS TI Cen ANT ee Birmingham: Alaass. het ee ee oss 1 18 Gasoline Novo None Dee 
Wim: A’ Werner Coal Co......°.......05%- manesville,; Obi0..: 2.0: 2 eee 1923 i] 70 Oil Primm Belt 56 
Silver Nox onl (COmsesisleeiins cies sis acc © New Lexington, Ohioz...4 2 see 1921 ] 65 Oil Prins (ena oe Bae 
bdein-Moore:Coal: Covstes cs he. ov tb ssue es New Philadelphia, Ohio........ 1921 1 65 Oil Prune 1) eee eee 
PNA Wit Nelauo ye request). .cre; aoikiat ceune ODIO... a slew’. deve eidiadi logos chimes 1922 to 1924 2 150 Oil Fairbanks-M orse Belt 
(Name withheld by request)............... ONIONS ios ches. Penk ee 1922 to 1924 ] 200 Oil Fairbanks-Morse Belt 
Sy sine swithinleld ky TEQUESE) c.nreschal cee CORIO. .66. 200 lalnis aowbete 1922 to 1924 2 200 Oil Fairbanks-M orse Direct 
(Name withheld by request)............... ORIG 14 he Oe csi Ce 1922 to 1924 1 300 Oil Fairbanks-Morse Direct 
Rid? FLOBBEIIINGR MR Metis. Cilce... scales sa. 5 Piedmonts Ws Vai2 65. eee 1923 1 150 Oil Fairbanks-Morse .,...... 

AEN CHOTINIATIGOLUS OT crates cece gente ssoa svete, Aiba x Sherodsville, Ohio. ......5.°.5.7) 1922 l 50 Oil Fairbanks-Morse ...... ~ 
Beaber-Fickes Coal Co................... New Philadelphia, Ohio........ 1922 | 50 cil Fairbanks-Morse ...... i 
H.R. Brown & Son Coal.Co....... .. ....0.. New Philadelphia, Ohio........ 1923 2 100 Oil Fairbanks-Morse Belt 80 
CG ES ES aii 625) 8 ae rr rar Hast’ Liverpool, Obie. 7. sereneerens soley. | 50 Oil Fairbanks-Morse ...... et» 
SRE DV ELST oe Se Zaneswille, Ohios... 550 «cee epee 1924 1 50 Oil Fairbanks-Morse ...... 4 
ROME AL COMICON micti css cuales oie ea 4 citi Byers Danville, Ty ee ae een 1921 I 373 Oil Fairbanks-M orse tes 
BAR UATY KOEN COMET CEs 2c tele te tg sci b Photevete Oe. Britin; Paves. «cet 1918 2 150 Gas Bruce-Macbeth ey. 
S. M. Hudson Coal & Coke Co............ Rush Run, /Obiol,.. eee 1919 to 1920 | 60 Gas Bruce-Macbeth __........... Laie 
iS. M. Hudson Coal & Coke Co............ Rush Ruo; Ohios... cose eae 1919 to 1920 ie 70 Gas Bruce-Macbeth ...... are 
BornD Hast ooal. MImiIng) CO...62.. 06 snide, dilliards, Paw’ cc. nee ee 1918 1 150 Gas Bruce-Macbeth  ....... aes. 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co............. ButlersePaa. 7. seu heen ts tele 1] 165 CERN a Rca een ee ote fue ae ae 
enReteie OAC tele disteiely theo ois 2 aha jataeels ots Vinita, Okla. 245.5 dos ee 2 [USP a Seer Aan fs Se ee RA ue 
Branly s Bend CW ORLCO. sc 6. i. sean aes © Hast Bragdyybajes ox 7a ee 1 200 Gas Sterling Belt 125 
fehurch rally Maning Cox. . o.:25 6). ai wi aves Weechburg; Pakwe: ao aceon 3 200 Cast TERT ec icok het ches ae 15) 
rien detel AMER COAL Ose. fl set's, sabes sobs Secs Redbank: Pas. font. sneer 4 100 CRS TREE Ae aes LPL, Sp aes ys, 
MATITG COA Ole erve niet, : asia. eke ds eser tee aloes Vaughan, Wiss Vaieen' sci ne ean 1 125 Oil Busch-Sulzer Direct 75 
UERISTOR CORUM OMT a lthcus fice ck sain a’ecd Goes Hermits, Ws Vat ences 2 155 Gas Bessemer Direct 100 
BSSEORAIO ORL OOfa.) sociated cece Pinata stakes East Lynne, W. Va...... 1 75 Gas Bessemer Direct 50 
PORT ONAL OBO Onm titer tat adios cial nid Sekiog aaist Liynnes Wa Vaoaee tees 1 150 Gas Bessemer Chain 100 
RCADON AMO CAL (Olena Meier cs cb os orate othe East Lynne, W. Va...... ahs 1 75 Gas Bessemer Direct 50 
Bioose diuniCoal Col. serie sca c sieve vets bss Penfield: Pay. wictoes da nes 1 150 Oil Bessemer Belt 100 
iri greta GLEE Mk Orr vam dea aR el a Clarion, Paice. 1 20 Oil Bessemer Belt 123 
Strattonville Coal Mining Co.............. Strattonville, Pa.. 1 150 Oil Bessemerns, ae re ane a .. 
Strattonville Coal Mining Co.............. Strattonville, Pa.. 1 50 Oil Bessemerin al. ak isch: ae 
DMs rames*CoaliGo..ce < thins. accede ees Emilenton) Pas tee aee ate 1 500 Gals Ch gel mayee,. LL Me aretha re. 
BPONTOCE MC OAL ICO. Rat 5 3 us cus os Deis exe Saxton,, Pav jocracauied irene eens 2 Sutete Gasoline at ts otis bo) DEE? ei 
Bawaonbam= Coal Cows. 6s... 6 Wes Ja wSOnhaiiy aye oe) ieee 2 165 Gas Miller Belt ee 
Blonterey (Coal CoiinciciMe.s sos cs tart w dee Monterey. Paw. sont: ta eee 5 200 GAS DE Wr eRe aes 8 125 
Beimercon’ Coal Coss. \.wl. sec. «owen. Rimers Pacts oh ce eee 3 PE Sion at 2 oa Oe ae rn a, 
Brrnmna CrO also. ee esr opus 7 tun = endian it Three Miles Wi. Vai... oaee i] 150 Gas Cee Ae Tati a a eee wal eae 
MEUM IID ILY Ores eittecte ts «833s wen Canton, Ohio Wl 60 Oil Anderson Belt 45 
emoaw, HorkiCaal Cols i. sects. od eonlele dots ome Murray; Ohio... oeoeee eee 1 18 GRespe Samer tL icles haat fe ae 
Brow MarkG Oal OOn sacs iy he '- << alee ae Murray; Ohio; 12 uc. eerie 1 35 CRO” > RI 3 cashes. 2. ci ce oo The 

Mesuftalo Creek ‘Coal -Co. is... ls haven EHelenwood,/Tenns.-) s.6easeee 1 25 Oil NPUnci¢uee oe) Me eck 30 
Rw snreve Coal. Co..t; 00" dhi. cue oe re Dorany Vas, 25 biare syerecatce vetoes 1 12 Gag ay he agrestis cern aah et atthe ee 
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FIG. 9 
A Compact Unit 


Here a 125-kw. 
80-per cent power- 
factor, 2,300-volt, 
60-cycle, 3-phase 
generator is direct- 
connected to and 
mounted on the 
same bedplate with 
a gasoline engine 
that runs at 1,200 
r.p.m. The com- 
bined unit is shown 
on the testing floor 
in the factory just 
before shipment to 
a West Virginia 
coal mine. 

















These figures may be 


emergency generating units. 
summarized as follows: 


Per 
Brake 
Horizontal single-cylinder gasoline engines, 12- to 50-hp. 
sizes, cheapest. makesiv, 02-22. 0 ae ee eSdrecere $30 
Same type but of high-grade, intended for long service..... 70 


Vertical multi-cylinder engines, operating on natural or 
artificial gas in sizes from 30 to 350 hp., speeds ranging 
from 300 for small machines to 225 r.p.m. for big ones 50 

Diesel oil engines, four-cycle, 100 to 300 hp................ 90 

Diesel oil engines, two-cycle, 100 to 300 hp. 

High-speed (1,200 r.p.m.) automobile-type engines with 
electric starters and throttling governors for sreed con- 
trol, four-, six-, and eight-cylinder types, with factory i 
ratings ranging from 120 102300 Hp... .2 co See eee 25 


High-speed engines of the above named type may be 
purchased direct-connected to alternating-current gene- 
rators with exciters and plain generator panels, at 
approximately the following prices: 


Per Kw 
Four-cylinder, 50-kw. 2,300-volt alternators ............. $112 
Six-eylinder,{:70=k we -.2 Se oe eee Oe 2 
Hight-cylinder, 125-Kwe -.. nase on etn ee 2 


At some installations, the internal-combustion engine 
is placed near the fan and provision made to drive this 
machine mechanically. Thus, the Woodward Iron Co., 
of Woodward, Ala., has two auxiliary engines of this 
type at two of its air shafts. One of these duplicate 
installations is described by J. A. Long, general man- 
ager of the company, as follows: ‘The engine is a 
100-hp. oil engine and was installed about March, 1921. 
It is used to drive the ventilating fan only in case of 
emergency. For regular operation, the fan is motor- 
driven, but in case of electric-power failure, we change 
the drive over to the engine. This is done by disen- 
gaging the clutch on the motor and engaging the clutch 
on the engine drive, thus connecting the engine directly 
to the fan shaft. The time necessary to make this 
change is that required to disengage one clutch and 
engage another, plus the time necessary to start the 
engine. Compressed air is used for starting, a small 
auxiliary gas engine, compressor and air receiver being 
installed for this purpose.” 

At each of its six shaft mines, the New River Co., 
of MacDonald, W. Va., has an 18-hp. gasoline engine 
as an auxiliary means of driving the ventilating fan at 
reduced speed in case of failure of purchased power. 
Fig. 4 is a recent photograph of the installation at the 
Cranberry mine. The fan is equipped with two pulleys, 
the one used in connection with the engine overhanging 
the outboard bearing. The engine is fitted with a 
friction-clutch pulley so that it can be’started without 
load. An endless belt is kept rolled up:near the machine 
ready for immediate use. The pulley ratio between 
engine and fan is such that the fan is driven at approxi- 
mately 90 r.p.m., requiring about 13 hp., as compared 
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to 182 r.p.m. and 38 hp. when driven by the motor. 

At many shaft mines, it is highly desirable to have 
available an auxiliary source of power for operation of 
the hoist as well as for that of the ventilating fan. 
The hoist motor, however, is usually of a capacity much 
in excess of that of the power unit, as this machine is 
usually made sufficiently large to drive the fan only. 
Moreover, starting the hoist motor throws a sudden 
heavy load on the engine so that both its speed and 
voltage drop below a desirable limit. It appears that a 
150-hp., slip-ring, hoist motor is about the largest that 
can be operated successfully from a standard 125-kw. 
gasoline-engine generating unit. This small capacity 
excludes most motors on main hoists and many of those 
serving the auxiliary or man-and-material shafts. 

Some time ago, Graham Bright, of Pittsburgh, sug- 
gested a scheme that has since been put into use at a 
mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.,.near Pitts- 
burgh, whereby the hoist and fan motors are operated 
at half-normal frequency and half-normal voltage. In 
this installation a 300-hp., 8-cylinder engine operating 
at 1,500 r.p.m., is direct-connected to a 125-kw. alter- 
nator, generating current at 30 cycles and 1,100 volts. 
This operates the 400-hp. main hoist motor at about 
half speed and presumably requires approximately 
100-hp. with light loads, as when hoisting men. So 
far as I have been able to learn, this is the only instal- 
lation of its kind that has been made. 

A sure and satisfactory way of driving a large hoist 
in case of emergency is that used by the Monarch Fuel 
Co., at Rural Ridge, Pa. Here the auxiliary unit is a 
225-hp. gasoline engine, direct-connected to a 100-kva. 
alternator. The hoist normally is driven by a 100-hp. 
motor, but for operation from the standby generator, 
a 50-hp. auxiliary motor is provided. This is coupled 
to the hoist by a chain and sprocket. Ordinarily the 
driven sprocket idles on the hoist shaft intermediate 
between the large motor to the drum, but when an 
emergency arises it is bolted to the shaft coupling. 

Coal operators who have purchased high-speed, gaso- 
line-engine driven generators for standby service state 
that great care should be exercised in selecting a unit 
of this kind as otherwise its ability to start the hoist 
or fan may be disappointing. In most cases it has 
been found necessary to keep a man at the throttle to 
manually regulate the engine speed when an excessive 
load, such as that caused by the starting of a hoist 
motor, is applied. a 

Installations such.as here described give the internal- 
combustion engine, its chance to prove. its value under 
certain conditions. Wider use will test it further. 
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Two-Unit Automatie Station with Purchased Power 
| Aids Steam Plants at Mines 


Station Has Three Control Arrangements—Iron Pipes 
Support Transformer Towers—Natural Draft to Cool 
E Substation Is Provided in Construction of Building 


By L. P. Read* 


Frostburg, Md. 


“WN 1921 THE MARYLAND division of the Consol- 
| ose Coal Co. was faced with the necessity of 


increasing the supply of power at its various mines. | 


Previously, electrical current came from steam-driven 
generators at each of the mines, but the demands had 
outgrown the supply. The problem was solved by 
erecting a switching station from which purchased 
‘power is now being distributed to add to the supply of 
electrical power actually generated at the individual 
mines, the two sources being directly connected. 

To accomplish the purpose best, the power receiving 
station had to be placed at an isolated point near the 
center of the load and, consequently, it was deemed 
advisable to make its control automatic. The substation 
is located on a 60-acre tract near Wrights Crossing, 
not far from Frostburg, Md. 

In a 22x80-ft., fireproof, brick building with a con- 
crete roof are installed two 150-kw., synchronous con- 
verters. The control is entirely automatic. This, I 
believe, is the first two-unit automatic substation using 
rotary converters to operate in parallel with steam- 
driven plants. It can be controlled by push buttons or 
a time-switch mounted on the switchboard and by a 
single-pole, knife switch at Pumping shaft which is 
4,500 ft. away. 





*Supt. of Electrical Dept., 
Coal Co. 

NotTe—Based on an article appearing in the ‘Mutual Magazine” 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., June, 1924. To the article as 
first written, the author has added, for the benefit of electrical 
men outside of his company, more details of the installation. 


Maryland Division, Consolidation 


FIG. 1 


An Unusual 
Substation 


Here central sta- 
tion current is re- 
ceived to be dis- 
tributed to the 
several mines of 
the Consolidation 
Coal Co., near 
Frostburg, Md. It 
probably is the first 
two-unit automatic 


substation using 
rotary converters to 
operate in parallel 
with steam - driven 


plants. The trans- 
former tower is 
built of angle-iron 
supported by three 
5-in. compressed- 
air pipes. Men can 
ascend at either 
end to avoid live 
conductors in case 
of trouble. 


Contained in the time-switch is a clock which can be 
set to start or stop the converting units at any pre- 
determined time. At the appointed moment for start- 
ing, the time-switch closes and in doing so operates 
other contactors on the board in a sequence which gov- 
erns more accurately than manual control all the 
operations necessary in starting the machines. At the 
arranged moment for stopping, this same clock opens 
contact and thereby shuts down one or both machines 
as required. 


MACHINES AUTOMATICALLY STOP 


As the running schedule is now arranged, one ma- 
chine is in continuous operation night and day while 
the other is started or stopped from Pumping shaft 
as the need dictates. In case of power failure, an 
overload or the development of hot bearings, the 
machines automatically stop. When power is restored 
after a failure or when an overload condition is 
remedied, the station automatically starts; but follow- 
ing the heating of bearings, the contactors are locked 
out and the machines cannot be started until the trouble 
is removed. Full details of the operation of a single- 
unit automatic station installed at one of the company 
mines at Van Lear, Ky., are given in Coal Age, Sept. 
21, 1922, p. 441. The two-unit station is operated in a 
similar manner. 

The cost of the automatic control current for the 
two machines is about 2 kw.-hr. or about 4 to 5c. per 
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Fig. 2—Transformers 


These transformers are 
Placed on heavy rails im- 
bedded in concrete piers 
at the base of the poles. 





hour. By comparing the low operating cost of auto- 
matic control with the wages of attendants in manual 
control the saving which the former effects is the 
more noticeable. 

The 6,600-volt high-tension lines are dead-ended on 
a transformer tower which stands at a distance of 
5 ft. from the front wall of the substation building. 
Attention is called to the construction of this tower, 
which is different from common design. It incorporates 
several features which, in the future, are likely to be 
accepted as general practice by many companies. One 
public utility company in the region has adopted the 
plan and is applying it to new work in its system. 


RECLAIMED PIPE UTILIZED 


As may be seen in Fig. 1, the tower is of angle-iron 
construction supported on three 5-in., high-pressure, 
galvanized, wrought-iron pipes which are set on a com- 
mon line. The pipe utilized for this purpose was 
reclaimed from mine service in which it supplied com- 
pressed air to locomotives. 

Six 55-kva. transformers—three for each unit—are 
mounted on 60-lb. rails which in turn are imbedded 
in concrete piers at the bases of the towers, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Two 10-kva. transformers for controlling 
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the contactors on the switchboard are mounted on a 
platform at a level 34 ft. below the top of the tower. 
This platform is 2 ft. wide and extends the entire 
length of the tower. Its purpose, of course, is to enable 


men to work in safety on the high-tension switches 


and fuses at the top of the tower. 

Another safety feature on the tower is the loca- 
tion of steps on each of the two end-pipe supports, 
enabling the repairmen to ascend the side which is 
deadened by the opening of the high-tension switch to 
rectify a blown-out fuse or any other trouble with either 
bank of transformers. 

Aside from the safety features, this tower invites 
consideration by reason of its simplicity of construction 


and economy. The four-cornered, rectangular type of 


tower which is in general usage nowadays takes up 
more space and requires more construction material. 

The busbars on this tower are made of 1-in., tinned, 
brass tubing which had been used in earlier days in 
the coolers on old high-pressure air compressors. 

Secondary cables for each unit are led from the 
transformers over angle-iron supports, which stand 
about 8 ft. above the ground, and thence through holes 
at the same level in the walls of the building. From the 
point of entrance they are carried downward through 
conduits in a covered offset in pilasters and thence in 
conduits imbedded in the floor to the rear of the switch- 
board. The equalizer cables are also carried through 
floor conduits to wall conduits at the opposite side of the 
building and to equalizer contactors which are mounted 
on the wall at a level 5 ft. above the floor. To avoid 
cracking of the concrete, floor conduits should be placed 
2 to 3 in. below the surface. 

All lighting wires and cables are concealed in con- 
duits in the ceilings and walls. The offsets in the 
pilasters, in which are placed the incoming cables, are 
covered with asbestos board panels. 

Both positive and negative feeder cables have a cross- 
section of 13 million cirec.mils. The positive cable is 
covered with cambric and lead but the negative cable is 
bare. 
in conduits under the floor, through the wall, and into 
a pit at the top of a borehole outside of the building 


FIG. 3 


Rotaries and 
Switchboard 


Like a man with 
a clean shave, a - 
substation interior 
without wires ex- 
on and 


tending 
across the walls al- 
ways makes a good — 


appearance, Here. 
all the wires are 
concealed in con- 
duits in the walls, 
ceiling and floor. 


From the two rotary converters they are carried - 


jaa Meee a. 


a a a ae 
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Fig. 4—Rear View of Switchboard 


_ Here again is proven the desirability of keeping the lead wires 
‘hidden. It would be comparatively easy to locate trouble on the 
back of this board. 


line. The cables extend down the borehole, which is 
182 ft. deep, to four automatic reclosing circuit break- 
ers in No. 10 mine from which point the power is 
distributed to the various feeders. 

The borehole pit is 5 ft. square, inside measurement, 
and 6 ft. deep. It is covered with a double shelter-door 
of steel. 

Two, 40-lb. rails which straddle the sidewalls of 
the pit serve to anchor the borehole cables. The posi- 
tive cable weighs 3,200 lb. and is suspended from 
a heavy iron cross bar on the rails by two 2-in. steel- 
strand ropes which are electrically broken from the 





Fig. 5—Method of Supporting Borehole Cables 


In this view you are looking down into the pit toward the bore- 


hole. The pipes at the top of this picture extend from the foun- 
dation wall of the building. 
by means of an ordinary rope clevis. 


Note how the cables are suspended | 
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cable clevis by two ordinary strain insulators. These 
ropes encircle the pin of the cable clevis and are held 
in position by a washer and cotter pin. Details of 
this appear in Fig. 5. 

A rope clevis 14 in. in diameter is utilized as a grip 
for the cable. It is folded over the copper core of the 
cable and poured with lead. The lower end of the 
clevis is about 6 in. above the beginning of the lead 
cover on the cable itself. The clevis juncture is sealed 
by two funnel-shape wrappings of tar paper which 
are filled with pot-head compound. The negative cable 
is anchored with a rope clevis in the same way, except 
that the juncture is not covered with tar paper and 
compound. 


LEAD COVER ANCHORED SEPARATELY 


To prevent the lead cover on the positive cable in the 
borehole from slipping, it is anchored independently. 
This is accomplished by two 00 bare copper wires which 
are fastened from the top and wrapped to the lead 
cover, at intervals of about 6 ft., by six or eight 
turns of No. 6 soft-drawn cable. 

The substation is situated on an open expanse of 
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Louvres of toundation and floor line 


Fig. 6—Building Plan of This Substation 


flat land in no way sheltered from the direct rays of the 
sun. The temperature within the station on a hot 
summer day would reach high levels, no doubt, were 
it not for the natural ventilation courses provided 
in the construction of the building. 

In the walls at a level 10 in. above the floor are 
located nine 10x12-in. ventilation portals through which 
a natural draft is set up and carried out through two 
double-cone ventilator chimneys in the roof of the build- 
ing. However, the cooling effect of these openings is 
hardly sufficient. I would recommend an increase of 
about 50 per cent in the size of the openings. 


AIR Duct CooLs MACHINES 


Each of the machines is cooled by an air duct under 
the floor which draws in air from the outside and 
discharges it through an opening in the foundation 
under the machines. Natural ventilation is likewise 
depended upon to cool the machines. ) 

It is always wise to maintain a grassy swarth in 
the vicinitiy of a substation. On dry days bare ground 
is covered with fine dust which is sure to find its way 
into a substation, landing in and on the electrical 
equipment. The substation described in this article is 
inclosed in an 8-ft. high woven fence, on the top of 
which are strung three strands of barbed wire. Within 
the inclosure, and for a short distance outside, the 
ground is covered with thick grass. To remove what- 
ever dust enters the interior of the station, lodging 
on the converters and the switchboard contactors, a 
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Pit and Conduit Layout 


Fig. 7—Tower, 


small air compressor and a suitable length of hose are 
provided. 

This station was put into operation in February, 
1922, and has been running continuously ever since. 
No major trouble has been experienced with it. Its 
performance has been satisfactory and economical, 
proving that such an installation, even under difficult 
conditions of control, is entirely practicable: 





How Car Couplings Should Be Forged 


To forge safe mine-car couplings and, in fact, to 
make any forging whether of bar iron or mild steel, 
care must be taken to work the material at a “blue 
heat,” avoiding higher temperatures, for fear of over- 
heating or burning, and shunning low temperatures, 
because working the material when cold results in 
deformation of the crystalline structure. 

The maximum safe temperature for forging is 1,200 
deg. C. Work above this temperature, according to 
W. R. Jones, University College, Cardiff, Wales, in an 
article on “D-Links for Colliery Tram-Shackles” read 
before the South Wales Institute of Engineers at 
Cardiff,, Feb. 19, is attended with grave risk, as the 
best material if overheated loses its useful properties, 
resulting in the production of an “unsafe” shackle (car 
coupling). An experienced workman realizes the 
danger. Any forging or material which has been heated 
above the safe temperature must be discarded. Fur- 
ther, if steel or iron is too hot it doesnot retain enough 
of its tensile strength and becomes too plastic, and will 
not withstand the blows of the hammer. 
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Mr. Jones declared he had found a coupling that had 
a fault of this kind. On examination is seemed to 
have been perfectly made, but it failed at little over 
half the proof-load. Examination under the micro- 
scope revealed overheating. Consider the result of 
putting this shackle in use. It might last for some time, 
as the proofload is well over that generally sustained in 
practice. Sooner or later, however, the shackle might 
have to take a small increase in stress, such as it could 
withstand if well made. With, however, this defect in 
manufacture, it would fail, with disastrous results. 

At blue heat (316 to 370 deg. C.) iron is in its state 
of minimum plasticity, and forging in this range of 
temperature is exceedingly dangerous. The blows of 
the hammer will not penetrate the mass and internal 
stresses are induced. These stresses may locally attain 
to such a magnitude that incipient rupture may be 
produced in many of the grains, those nearest the sur- 
face becoming partially detached or loosened; a crack 
may thus be formed which will easily propagate, causing 
failure of the shackle. One blow may be sufficient to 
complete the manufacture, but a blow given when the 
material is in this range of temperature may have a 
damaging effect. 

The correct finishing temperature is of importance, 
and, for practical purposes the limiting temperature 
may be taken as about 700 deg. C. By cold-working is 
meant working at a temperature below that at which 
recrystallization of the metal rapidly takes place. If 
a metal is worked below this temperature its crystals 
are distorted, the deformation being partly permanent, 
involving an increase in hardness (strain-hardening), 
and partly elastic and therefore accompanied by in- 
ternal stress. Forgings which have been subjected to 
a small degree of strain-hardening have their tenacity 
increased, but shackles so treated should not be put on 
the market or into service. 

The mistakes to avoid in the forging of mine-car- — 
couplings are briefly these: 

1. Commencing at too high a temperature, with its 
risk of overheating and burning. 

2. Finishing at too low a temperature, with its risk 
of cold-working resulting in strain-hardness. 

3. Excessive deformation, resulting in the formation 
of cracks. & 

4. Insufficient forging. The size of the bar should 
be such that the forging cannot be brought to the 
desired dimensions without a proper working.of the 
material. If the piece is not sufficently forged, or if 
the force of the blows is too light, or there is not 
equal distribution of the force of the blows, the work 
does not “penetrate” to the center of the forging and 
the material is not efficiently worked throughout. The 
result is that, although the exterior is in a proper con- 
dition, the interior possesses a coarse structure due to — 
excessive crystal growth. 

5. Hammering in scale. The bar should be “clean” 
and the fire should be carefully watched. These pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent hammering into the 
forgings oxide scale and any dirt, with resulting surface 
defects. 

It is always desirable that a forging should be com- 
pleted in as few heats as possible. As far as possible 
all the essential parts of the plant should be close 
together to minimize the loss of time and undue loss of 
heat occasioned by unnecessary transportation of the 
hot metal. 
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Service Idea Should Dominate Campaign to Sell 
| Buckwheat Coal as Domestic Fuel 


Top Works, Price-Pancoast Colliery. 





Top-Notch Preparation at Breakers First Step in 
Merchandising Small Sizes to Householder—Plan 
Advertising to Back Up Work of Retail Merchants 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


talize the potentialities of the domestic market for 

No. 1 buckwheat, they must be ready to service the 
consumer. As in the case of pea coal, they must first 
sell themselves upon the merits of their product from 
the consumer’s—not the producer’s—standpoint and 
they must at all times be ready to back up their enthu- 
siasm with a product which represents the last word 
in careful preparation. 

Dirty coal will not go. High-ash coal will not be 
accepted by the householder with the same indifference 
with which it has been received in some industrial 
power plants. The heat he feels in the house and the 
ashes he takes out of the ash-pit are the yardsticks by 
which the consumer measures the efficiency and the 


[: THE ANTHRACITE PRODUCERS are to capi- 


~ economy of the fuel he is burning. 


eae _—— ~ — — 


o> See at 


The merchandising problem, therefore, is not one 
which the sales department can solve alone. The prob- 
lem begins back at the mines and calls for the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the operating personnel, the 
skill of the engineer and inventive mechanical genius 
all working toward the shipment of high grade, prop- 
erly prepared coal. An ash-free fuel is beyond our 
present dreams. A coal which is clean, reasonably free 
from slate and bone and is uniformly sized is not. 

If the coal leaves the breakers in first-class condition, 
the public will know where to place the blame if de- 
liveries made to the consumer are below standard. A 
sound merchandising campaign will offer pea and No. 1 
buckwheat as superior, not inferior, fuels. Such a 
campaign cannot succeed unless the preparation squares 
with the promised specifications. In a number of cases 
it has not. 





\ 
Notre—Seventh of a series of articles on the merchandising 

problems of the anthracite industry. Preceding articles in this 

ia appeared in the issues of April 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30, and 
ay 7. 


The producing branch of the industry will gain noth- 
ing by promoting the use of special combustion equip- 
ment to burn No. 1 buckwheat if the manner in which 
the coal is prepared is such that the manufacturers of 
that equipment recommend another size. That very 
thing has actually happened. There is one section of 
New York state which should, and does, offer a big 
market for magazine-reed boilers, but development of 
that market is being impeded because the retail coal 
men there are discouraging the use of No. 1 buckwheat 
both by words and by the quality of fuel they deliver. 


MANUFACTURERS WILL DEFEND PRODUCT 


The manufacturers of heating equipment specially 
designed for the efficient combustion of No. 1 buckwheat 
may be expected to stand up for their product—even if 
the defense takes the form of an attack upon the 
preparation of the coal normally burned. They have no 
other recourse. The counter attack will hit the retailer 
first; but, if the fault is not his, it will eventually reach 
the producer of the coal. It is good business, therefore, 
for the producers to impress upon retail agencies the 
importance of handling only clean, low-ash, properly 
prepared coal. It follows, naturally, that the producer 
who gives such advice will not ship the retailer a coal 
which does not meet these requirements. 

If the producer is so short-sighted that he does not 
recognize the necessity for maintaining a high standard 
of preparation or the retailer is so indifferent or so 
greedy that he is willing to deal in “cats and dogs,” 
the zeal of the manufacturer anxious to protect the 
reputation of his equipment will apply the proper cor- 
rective. 

This was strikingly illustrated by an incident which 
occurred in one of the largest cities of the country. 
A retail company, handling a substantial volume of 
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business, had been enjoying a good trade with house- 
holders who had had magazine-feed plants installed. Its 
purchasing policy, however, did not always look be- 
yond the dollar paid out and the cheapest source of 
supply sometimes received as much consideration as 
the producer who took a pride in quality and prepara- 
tion. Buckwheat coal that would not carry the load 
was delivered to the consumer and the householder 
blamed his heating equipment. The manufacturer was 
not ready to take blame which did not belong to him. 
He investigated, condemned the coal, and advised the 
householders to order the coal company to take the stuff 
out of their cellars. 

The sequel to that action is rich in suggestion. The 
retail company found the experience costly and sought 
a truce with the belligerent manufacturer and a means 
to recover lost business. The manufacturer was ready 
and willing “to cease firing” if the retailer would pur- 
chase and deliver coal which would carry the load in 
the heating plant. This was done. To recover lost 
ground the retail company gave its No. 1 buckwheat a 
trade name, watched its preparation carefully, adver- 
tised it liberally—and sold the coal at 50c. a ton above 
the prevailing retail price in that community. 


DIFFERENT SALES METHODS NEEDED 


Emphasis has been placed upon the magazine-feed 
equipment because its installation is the strongest 
weapon the anthracite industry can have at the present 
time in the fight to check the inroads of competitive 
fuels. This does not mean, however, that the campaign 
to. increase the use of No. 1 buckwheat in existing 
domestic heating plants should be subordinated or aban- 
doned. But the sales approach will be different tor the 
two classes of prospects. 

In cultivating the market created by the installation 
of magazine-feed heaters, a general publicity campaign, 
launched co-operatively, perhaps, with the manufac- 
turers of such equipment, offers attractive possibilities. 
Intensification of the work already started with archi- 
tects and building contractors is also in line. How far 
the industry might be able to persuade the various 
associations of building materials manufacturers, who 

‘ 





Clean-Up Floor, Silver Creek Breaker 
“Preparation’s the thing’? these days when the struggle to sell 


domestic coal output is a real one. The hard coal region takes 
a natural pride in establishing a system of cleaning and grading 
that has made anthracite sizes the standards of comparison—but 
even in northeastern Pennsylvania they’re watching preparation 
closer. Coal “as is” doesn’t get very far. 
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are using national advertising to comb the field of 
prospective home-builders, to tie in their campaigns 
with that of the hard coal trade is another subject 
meriting investigation. Direct co-operation between 
the producer, the retailer, the architect, building con- 
tractors and heating equipment manufacturers is still 
very much in its infancy. 

A national campaign to persuade consumers to substi- 
tute, but without change of equipment, No. 1 buckwheat 
for a part of the coal they are now burning would 
hardly be warranted at the present time. The cost of 
waste circulation would be too heavy. More effective 
work can be done with the same expenditure of money 
by educating producers’ salesmen and the retail dis- 
tributor on the possibilities of No. 1 buckwheat, and 
through localized advertising. ‘ 
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CO-OPERATE WITH ACTIVE RETAILERS 


Even more so that in the case of pea coal, there 2re 
retail distributors who are making a genuine effort to 
broaden the domestic market for buckwheat and others 
whose efforts are half-hearted. However, many retail 
coal men are secretly or openly hostile to the movement. 
For these reasons, it would be worth while to consider 
special co-operation with the retailers ready and willing 
to carry their part of the load. 

If the Jones Coal Co. of Jonesville is an active insti- 
tution, it would pay the producing company from which 
it purchased the greater part of its tonnage to work 
with the Jones company in preparing local newspaper 
copy featuring the advantages of No. 1 buckwheat and 
to bear a substantial proportion of the advertising bill 
in the local newspapers in the community served by the 
Jones company. In larger communities, where there 
were several dealers pushing the small sizes, co-opera- 
tive advertising, the expense of which would be shared 
by the retailers and their sources of supply, could be — 
done upon a broad scale. The effect upon the backward 
dealers would not be difficult to visualize. 

It is not suggested that this form of advertising sup- 
port be continued indefinitely. Once the wide-awake 
retailers were convinced that such publicity was profit- 
able to them they would be willing to bear their own 
advertising burdens. Having established buckwheat 
merchandising and advertising on a proper basis in 
one community, the work could be repeated in another. 
Such a campaign would give an opportunity for a study 
of local conditions and would test the most effective — 
methods of approach in a way that would be impossible — 
with a national campaign. 


LONG CAMPAIGN NECESSARY iy 


~~) 


Even with such a campaign it will be necessary to- 
work hard, long and patiently to obtain results. The 
various forms of consumer resistance impeding the free 
movement of pea coal (Coal Age, April 16, p. 567; 
April 23, p. 613) will be interposed against No. 1 buck- 
wheat with still greater force. A careful selection of 
prospects for personal solicitation will have to be made. 
The results already achieved by some distributors, how- | 
ever, demonstrate that “the game is worth the candle.” 

One of the outstanding successes in this line is the 
United Ice & Coal Co., of Harrisburg, Pa. This com- — 
pany has been a consistent and a persistent advertiser — 
both in the newspapers and by: direct mail. The cam- — 
paign began back in 1914 and “our sales of buckwheat 
for domestic purposes,” says M. R. Miller, sales man- 
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To Store or Not to Store 
Anthracite producers with storage facilities accept the storing 
of steam sizes as a matter of course. But when steady operation 
of the mines means placing quantities of domestic sizes in stock 
| piles, such as the one in the vicinity of Scranton shown in this 
' illustration, the problem of merchandising becomes uncomfortable. 


ager, “have shown an annual increase per year since 
the first appearance of these advertisements. During 
the last two years these sales have averaged about 11 
_per cent of our total tonnage. 


CAMPAIGN FOR BUCKWHEAT SUCCEEDS 


“Back in the war days when it became evident that 
| domestic sizes of anthracite could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities to meet the demand, we decided to 
_ put some emphasis on No. 1 buckwheat because we had 
determined that it could be used with good results when 
| mixed with the larger sizes. Immediately following 
' the resumption of mining after the five months’ strike 
in 1922, we put on a campaign for buckwheat in the 
daily papers, advertisements appearing twice each week. 
When cold weather came that year, we had the buck- 
wheat idea fairly well sold and it was not a very difficult 
task to induce people to buy a portion of buckwheat coal. 

“Before the winter of 1922-1923 had gone, we were 
applying 50 per cent buckwheat to all orders for larger 
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sizes. Of course, there were some serious objections to 
the coal, but; since the householders could not get their 
favorite sizes from any other source in Harrisburg, they 
accepted the mixtures, and, strange to relate, since that 
time many householders have continued using No. 1 
buckwheat.” 


EVEN RICE AND BARLEY CAN BE SOLD 


In this particular case, the retail distributor has gone 
a step farther than advocated by the producers. This 
company is also selling rice and barley to the domestic 
consumer. For pea and No. 1 buckwheat it recommends 
natural-draft; for rice and barley, forced-draft. Forced- 
draft, it contends, it not satisfactory for No. 1 buck- 
wheat because it effects a too rapid combustion. The 
conditions which brought about the company’s entrance 
into the rice and barley market, however, were unusual 
and peculiar. Harrisburg is on the Susquehanna River 
and a center of dredging operations. River coal re- 
covered in that territory is sold to power plants at from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per gross ton, delivered. River coal for 
domestic consumption is offered at about $3.50. There 
are, it is estimated, approximately 3,000 homes in Har- 
risburg equipped with forced-draft appliances: the 
market was too tempting to ignore. 

Not every company that has taken up the movement 
of No. 1 buckwheat has been as successful in widening 
the domestic market for that size as this Harrisburg 
distributor. Far from it. And few companies have 
devoted the time, the thought, the effort, and the money 
in seeking to work out.an answer to this merchandising 
problem. 

The interesting—and significant—fact which sticks 
out in a survey of the question from the standpoint of 
the retailer is this: Even in the cases where the. re- 
tailer has been frankly disgusted with the outlook, .he 
admits that any advertising he has done has had some 
beneficial effect. With such testimony, who can doubt 
what intelligent persistency will achieve? 





Missouri Trains Some Men in Coal Mining in This Building 


coal mining machinery, winding up with some field observation 
in Missouri and Illinois mines. The school lays especial emphasis, 
however, on metal mining. It has an experimental mine nearby. 


_ The photograph shows the mining experiment station of the 
_ Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. The school 
offers its students a special course in coal mining methods and 
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Coal Retailers, in Convention, Line Up 


Against Oddie Bill 


Urge U. S. Chamber of Commerce to Oppose Measure—Heavy 
Expense and Unjust Discrimination Charged Against 
Scheme—Object to Supplying Statistics 


Outspoken “opposition to the enact- 
ment of such federal legislation as the 
Oddie bill and its amendment proposing 
the establishment of a Department of 
Mines with a Bureau of Coal Econ- 
omics” was voiced by the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association at the 
closing session of its eighth annual con- 
vention, held at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11-14. The 
association, which is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, urged that organization to line 
up against the bill because: 

“(1) The creation of an additional 
department of the federal government 
with the proposed bureau will place the 
mining industry, and particularly the 
coal industry, under bureaucratic con- 
trol, involving the government in tre- 
mendous expense, without accomplish- 
ing any useful purpose. 

“(2) To single out the coal industry 
for federal regulation and control is 
unjust to the coal industry, discrimina- 
tory and unwarranted. 

“(3) While the proposed legislation 
provides for the gathering of coal sta- 
tistics under the promise that such in- 
formation shall not be revealed to the 
public, excepting such statistics as are 
general in their nature, nevertheless we 
hold that business should not be 
required to divulge its private affairs 
to government agents, even under the 
promise that such information will be 
held secret, because from our experi- 
ence with the publicity feature of the 
income tax law we can have no per- 
manent confidence in either the ability 


or the willingness of government 
bureaus to keep such information 
secret.” 


Stephens Against Compromise 


In seconding the adoption of the 
resolution, Roderick Stephens, chair- 
man, committee on government rela- 
tions, referred to the frequent state- 
ments that Senator Oddie was a friend 
of the mining industry and offered his 
bill in a friendly spirit. “There should 
be no compromise on the principles in- 
volved in our stand,” declared Mr. 
Stephens, “whether these proposals 
emanate from those who call them- 
selves our friends or our enemies.” 

Other resolutions adopted urged con- 
tinued co-operation between the re- 
tailers and the anthracite producers, 


called upon the trades relations com- 
mittee to make a study of shrinkage of 
weight in transit and endeavor to obtain 
uniformity in reweighing practices and 
charges and a resumption of the prac- 
tice of reweighing all coal at tidewater 
loading piers; made it the sense of the 
convention that all retailers should 
“compile comparative costs of doing 
business from year to year, using 
extreme care to include in such costs 
the costs of shrinkage and degrada- 
tion.” The convention also decided to 
ask C. P. White, chief of the coal divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, to issue 
a statement impressing upon the con- 
sumer the advisability of spring and 
summer buying. The practice of some 
dealers who rescreen coal to remove all 
undersize was condemned. The con- 
vention went on record as favoring the 
continuation of the traveling anthracite 
economy exhibit for another year. 


Retailer Must Sell Consumer 


G. N. Snider, general manager, Dick- 
son & Eddy, in his talk at the Tuesday 
luncheon, spoke of the progress that 
had been made in co-operation between 
producers and retailers. He sympa- 
thized with the view that it was unwise 
to force the smaller sizes upon an un- 
willing trade or in places where they 
would displace the larger and more 
profitable sizes. There was, however, a 
real, definite field for the smaller sizes 
as a complementary fuel. He men- 
tioned particularly their desirability in 
late spring and early fall. While the 
producers stood back of the dealers, the 
actual job of selling the consumer, he 
said, was up to the retail coal merchant. 

Congressman Manlove, in his address 
at the Tuesday night banquet, told the 
delegates that the oil scandals had 
deflected public attention from the coal 
industry, but once they were out of 
the way there would be a demand for 
coal legislation. The industry must be 
prepared to meet it. The Oddie bill, in 
particular, would receive serious con- 
sideration. Senator ‘Oddie, he asserted, 
was friendly to the industry and offered 
his measure in a spirit of helpfulness. 

David Knickerbocker Boyd, past 
president, National Association of 
Architects, discussed the question of 
“Designing and Planning for Home 
Heating Economies” at the Wednesday 


meeting. He emphasized the import- 


ance of proper flue and draft conditions. 
Many houses, he said, were constructed 
with little more than a pipe-vent to 
carry off gases. This vent passed 
through wooden sheathing. When a 
change was made to coal, the alleged 
“flue” frequently caused fires. C. A, 
Connell, combustion engineer, Anthra- 
cite Economies Show Co., discussed 
some of the experiences met with in 
combating oil competition. 

W. R. Feuquay reported on the Fort 
Worth meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute last December. The oil 
people, he said, spoke much of the 
virtues of their fuel, but little of the 
troubles met with in the operation of 
the burners. According to the oil men 
about 1.5 per cent of all the homes of 
the country are now heated by oil, but 
they hoped to increase this to 12 per 
cent. W. W. Griffith thought the coal 
men made a mistake and gave oil com- 
petition an advantage when they urged 
consumers to buy early to avoid a 
shortage; he felt that the coal trade 
should emphasize that coal was always 
available. 

Harry L. Gandy, secretary, National 
Coal Association, closed the day’s busi- 
ness session with an address on sales- 
manship. The luncheon speaker was 
Noah H. Swayne, 2d, former president, 
American Wholesale Coal Association, 
who saw in the recent elections here 
and abroad a return to sanity and an 
augury of renewed prosperity. 


Consider Retailer’s Problems 


The greater part of the Thursday 
session was taken up with a round-table 
discussion of intimate retail problems. 
Delegates gave their experiences in 
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meeting oil competition and their reac- — 


tions to the campaign to sell pea and 
No. 1 buckwheat to the householder. 
Considerable division of opinion as to 


the merits of that campaign developed. — 


Those who questioned it held that push- 
ing these sizes hurt the sale of the 
larger coals. 
fining the sales efforts to new buildings. 
Another delegate expressed the opinion 
that the steam business in these sizes 
should be handled by the retailers and 
not, as at present, direct by the shipping 
companies. “If we must handle some 
of the small coal, let’s handle all of it,” 
said the speaker. : 
The combustion engineer was hailed 
as a real aid to the industry. In one 
or two cases retailers announced that 
they were training members of their 
sales forces to become experts in the 
principles of combustion. 
Sales policies of Eastern coke ovens 
were criticized. The grievance was that 
many of these ovens would sell to any- 
body, instead of confining their mer- 


One man advocated con- | 
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Better to Hold Customer 
Than Regain One 


Harry L. Gandy, executive sec- 
retary, National Coal Association, 
speaking on “Salesmanship” at the 
annual meeting of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 13, 1925, 
said that “‘They Knew What They 
Wanted,’ the title of the play which 
recently won the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best 1924 production, expresses 
a situation different from that 
which exists in the fuel trade, in 
which the customers do not always 
know what they want. And it’s up 
to the retail coal dealer, with the 
aid of the operator, to inform 
them. 

“In America almost anything can 
be sold—once—and hence, although 
it is very probable the retail coal 
dealer will eventually recover 
much, if not all, of the trade he 
has lost to other fuels, it is dis- 
astrously true that in the mean- 
time he suffers, and suffers to the 
last degree, because his erstwhile 
customer fights against discarding 
costly equipment even in the face 
of unbearable fuel costs. 

“It is better business to hold a 
customer than to regain one. This 
means hard and systematic work, a 
careful survey and study of the 
local field and a thoroughly organ- 
ized and efficiently conducted cam- 
paign of education. It should be 
of as personal a character as pos- 
sible, a house-to-house canvass— 
evenings, if necessary, when the 
so-called head of the house is at 
home. Sell coal now, and with 
full bins your customer will be im- 
mune from other sales talk.” 








chandising to regular retail channels. 
At the same time it was freely admitted 
that the coke ovens were leaders in 
servicing, but their sales methods were 
contrasted, unfavorably, with those of 
the Middle Western plants. 

The organization adopted unani- 
mously the report of its nominating 
committee and elected the following 
officers: 

Philadelphia, 


Samuel B. Crowell, 


president; Marshall E. Keig, Chicago; 


J. Maury Dove, Jr., Washington; W. A. 
Clark, Boston; Thomas Micklehame, 
Toledo; C. B. Staats, Albany, and F. W. 
Schermes, Kansas City, Mo., vice-presi- 
dents; R. J. Wulff, Brooklyn, treasurer. 

As a mark of appreciation, members 
of the association presented Mr. Crowell, 
who has served two terms as president, 
with a Peerless sedan. 





The Consolidation Coal Co. has 
passed its April quarterly dividend, 
which has been $1.50 on each share of 
common stock. President C. W. Wat- 
son of the company said: “It has not 
been possible to reduce expenses com- 
parable to the decline in coal prices. 
We believe the wisest course is to con- 
serve our resources. By so doing, I 
believe, we are placing our company in 
a position to profit quickly by any 
recovery in the industry.” 
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D. & H. Approves Plan to 
Segregate Coal Holdings 


Stockholders of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. at their annual meeting held in 
New York City, May 12, approved the 
recommendation of the board of man- 
agers to transfer the company’s coal 
properties to a new corporation or cor- 
porations, all of whose stock shall be 
owned by the Delaware & Hudson. The 
method of transfer is to be worked out 
by the board, which was given authority 
to proceed when and how they see fit. 
The board of managers was re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 

There are 425,030 shares of Delaware 
& Hudson capital stock outstanding, 
and of this total 337,212 were voted at 
the meeting in favor of authorizing the 
disposition of the coal properties. More 
than 79 per cent of the outstanding 
stock thus voted to segregate the coal 
properties, much more than the two- 
thirds vote necessary under the com- 
pany’s charter. 

During the discussions a representa- 
tive from the territory between Carbon- 
dale and Wilkes-Barre suggested that 
the company offer its employees an 
opportunity to subscribe to stock on the 
instalment plan, thus providing an anti- 
dote for the propaganda of labor 
agitators. 

Mr. Loree again denied that there 
was any real significance in the action 
of separating the coal properties from 
the railroad other than the desire to 
provide greater flexibility. Regarding 
his plans for consolidations he con- 
tinued to maintain silence. 





Burns Bros. May Adopt New 
Policy and Add 5 Directors 


It is likely that several new directors 
will be added to the board of the Burns 
Brothers Coal Co., New York City, at 
its meeting next month, according to a 
letter sent last week to stockholders by 
a group of individuals controlling a 
large block of the stock. The letter, it 
was stated, was sent out with the 
knowledge of the existing management, 
and it was stated that there was no 
intention to bring about any drastic 
change in the executive staff. 

Frank L. Burns, it is understood, 
will continue as president, the new di- 
rectors merely co-operating in the 
management. 

Those expected to be elected directors 
are A. T. Holley, W. J. Wason, Jr., W. 
T. Payne, S. M. Schatzkin and S. A. 
Wertheim, who with Max I. Schallek, 
signed the letter to stockholders an- 
nouncing the proposed changes and re- 
questing their co-operation. Some of 
the proposed new directors have offered 
to sever existing business connections 
to devote all their time to the business 
of building up the Burns Brothers 
organization, and sell the properties 
they now control to Burns Brothers. 

Mr. Schatzkin formerly was a vice- 
president of the Burns company. Mr. 
Wertheim is president of the Wyoming 
Valley Coal Co. and the Steamship Fuel 
Co. He has offered to sell the assets, 
property and good will of these two 
companies to Burns Brothers for a 
“fair, reasonable and equitable con- 
sideration.” 
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High Court Reaffirms Award 
To Coal Company 


The judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals awarding $27,264 to Dexter & 
Carpenter, Inc., in its suit against the 
Director General of Railroads was 
affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court on 
May 11. No formal opinion was issued. 
The case arose over the payment of 
coal confiscated by the railroads during 
the régime of Director General Hines. 
Settlement was offered the plaintiff on 
the basis of the price which it had paid 
for the coal; the coal company insisted 
on compensation based upon the price 
at which it had contracted to sell the 
coal to its customers. The Director 
General settled on the basis of the mine 
purchase price without prejudice to the 
rights of the complainant. The coal 
company sued for the difference and 
was awarded judgment. 


Bids Opened by Marine Corps 
Show Wide Price Range 


Bids for the supply of 38,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, for delivery during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 next, were 
opened May 15 by the Quartermaster, 
U. S. Marine Corps. Thirty proposals 
were received showing a wide variation 
in price, due to the fact that specifica- 
tions of the coal desired were not 
stated. 

Bids for 3,500 tons run of mine for 
delivery at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
ranged from $1.40 to $2.50 f.0.b. mines, 
the lower price being that of the R. M. 
Davis Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Four thousand tons mine-run for 
delivery at Quantico, Va., were given a 
low bid of $1.50 f.0.b. mines by the 
R. M. Davis company. The highest 
was $2.14 f.o.b. mines. 

The proposals for 6,000 tons domestic 
egg size, also for delivery at Quantico, 
again resulted in the lowest bid being 
that of the R. M. Davis company at 
$1.65 f.o.b. mines, from which price bids 
ranged to $3.50 f.o.b. mines. 

The Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Co. 
submitted the lowest bid for 20,000 tons 
run of mine for delivery at Paris Island. 
Its figure was $1.45 f.o.b. mines. The 
highest bid was $2 f.o.b. mines. 

The Chesapeake & Virginian com- 
pany also made the lowest proposal for 
4,000 tons domestic egg size for de- 
livery at Paris Island, with a price of 
$1.74 f.0.b. mines as against $3.50, the 
highest figure asked. 





Coal River Wage Conference 
Set for May 22 


Representatives of the Coal River 
Collieries Co. and the United Mine 
Workers will meet in Huntington May 
22 for their next conference in the dis- 
pute over the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment, according to an announcement by 
J. T. Dunigan, president and general 
manager of the company. The decision 
to meet May 22 followed a recent con- 
ference, after which Mr. Dunigan an- 
nounced that “progress had. been 
made.” He and C. C. Huffman, sales 
manager, represented the company, and 
Percy Tetlow, acting president of Dis- 
trict 17, and G. W. Thompson, secre- 
tary, represented the union at the con- 
ference. 
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Sees Industry Mechanized 
More Intensely in America 


Addressing the members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
New York, May 14, Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, president of the board, in review- 
ing the American economic situation, 
declared that we are at a turning point 
in our economic development and at the 
beginning of a new and different era. 

Mr. Alexander spoke at the dinner 
closing the ninth annual meeting of the 
board, during which was reviewed the 
studies made during the past year on 
the cost of living, wage rates, relation 
of inter-ally debts to the American tax- 
payer and American industry and engi- 
neering education in relation to 
industry. The following officers were 
re-elected: Chairman, Frederick P. Fish, 
of Fish, Richardson & Neave, Boston; 
vice-chairmen, Loyall A. Osborne, 
president of Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., New York, and John 
W. O’Leary, president of Arthur J. 
O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York; presi- 
dent, Magnus W. Alexander, New York. 

The new immigration law marked a 
breach with the past, Mr. Alexander 
said. From approximately 1,000,000 
immigrants a year which arrived dur- 
ing the decade preceding the war, the 
influx of aliens now has been reduced 
to about 168,000 in 1924. The imme- 
diate effect, he said, is the introduction 
of a factor making for stabilization of 
our population. 

One effect of restricted immigration 
already felt by industry, he declared, 
was the sustained high wage level, simi- 
lar to the effect of a high tariff on manu- 
factured goods. Actual money wages in 
the industries are now 116 per cent 
above what they were before the war, 
and, even allowing for the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, assum- 
ing that the same standard of living 
still prevailed as existed in 1914, the 
wage earner today is now about 30 
per cent better off than he was even at 
the peak of the wage level in 1920. 

That despite poor business conditions 
in 1924 there was no general tendency 
to reduce wages, Mr. Alexander de- 
clared, is a striking commentary on 
the new attitude of American industrial 
managers toward the wage earners and 
promises a future of relative industrial 
peace. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports q 


During Season to End of April 
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John Wesley Peale 


Died May 7 in New York City, as announced 


in Coal Age last week.. He was a son of 
the late S. R. Peale and a brother of Rem- 
brandt Peale, president of Peale, Peacock & 
Kerr. The late Mr. Peale was associated 
with Peale, Peacock & Kerr for more than 
35 years as head of their anthracite depart- 
ment and was generally considered one of 
the best informed anthracite men in the 
coal trade. 





Greater productive efficiency, due to 
greater mechanization of industry and 
increased managerial efficiency, Mr. 
Alexander said, had marked the last 
few years, partly induced by the lack 
of the cheaper foreign labor, now rap- 
idly being displaced by machine power. 
The future, he believes, will see a more 
intensely mechanized industry and still 
greater increase in managerial effici- 
ency. 

Another outstanding phase of the 
present time, acording to the speaker, 
is the resumption of the combination 
and consolidation movement. While in 
the past, he said, the potency of “com- 
bines” for evil was primarily empha- 
sized, today consolidation is recognized 
for its potency for economic good. 

Canadian railways have announced 
that on June 1 they will no longer ex- 
act freight prepayment on coal to that 
territory. This regulation was first 
made when Canadian money was at a 
discount here and it has been kept on 
ever since, in spite of protests on the 
part of shippers. 


(In Net Tons) 
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C. & O. Plans Additions and 


Improvements 


Extensive improvements have been 
outlined by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
according to announcements May 10, 
Application has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to construct 47.3 miles of new 
line between Gilbert and Mullens and 
eight miles between Stone Coal and 
Mullens, W. Va. . 

Improvements to cost $143,100 are to 
be made at Russell and at Seth, in Boone 
County. The Russell program contem- 
plates replacement of a 150-ton track 
scale on the new hump with a 400-ton 
fulcrum base, to cost $36,100, and re- 
placement of a similar scale on the 
south side of the old hump with a 2-ft. 
elevation in the tracks, to cost $41,400. 

At Seth a passing siding to hold 110 
cars will be constructed at an expendi- 
ture of $65,600. It is at Seth that one 
of the principal mines of the Coal River 
Collieries Co. is located, and the im- 
provement will permit wide expansion 
in the coal operations, the road having 
been handicapped in the past by lack 
of proper siding facilities there. 

At present the Guyan Valley division 
has its terminal at Gilbert, in Mingo 
County. The route of the proposed new 
line to Mullens will follow the Guyan 
River across Wyoming County and into 
Raleigh County. The ‘eight mile line 
to link Stone Coal will connect up the 
Winding Gulf field, Stone Coal being 
the present terminal, and will afford a 
western outlet for these mines. 





The total output of coal in British 
mines in the year 1924, according to 
advance figures just received by the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
through its British information service, 
was 267,000,000 tons, compared with 
276,000,000 tons in the previous year 
and with 287,329,000 tons in 1913. 
Of the total output of 1924, 25.8 per 
cent was exported, 6.7 per cent was 
shipped for use of steamers engaged 
in the foreign trade and 67.5 per cent 
was consumed at home, including coal 
shipped for the use of vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade. The corre- 
sponding percentages for 1923 were 
32.2, 6.6, and 61.2. 
1924 there were 1,000,137 persons em-— 
ployed in connection with coal mining 
operations. : 








1925——__— 1924 —~ 1923 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel 
{Hocking Valleyec ate eee 739,538 21,879 761,417 449,041 12,390 461,431 112,013 3,622 
Toledo | Big:Pour 5.5 ee PSS tOt he... 138100 ies Wan ee 
$M Os eee ) N. Y. C.-Ohio Central Lines. . 64,280 6,204 70,484 4,505 227 4,732 57,039 1,609 
| Baltimore & Ohio............ 219,566 7,021 226,587 ZR3Z1 2,280 73,651 83,308 2,334 
Sandusky) pane vee Pennsylvanian. |: eee 246,473 7,267 253,740 * 35.123 909 36,032 84,589 2,271 
UPON See ene eee, Wheeling & Lake Erie......., 115,037 5,056 129,09 81,668 3,188 84,856 54,54 2,190 
Loraine Baltimore é: Ohios eee ee 21,848 10,308 32,156 42,739 7,976 50,715 126,999 10,901 
Gide { Pennsylvania............1 11 5,870 8,796 14,666 19,887 6,271 ~—-26,158 6309 3,824 
; N dace LP DLC a Sisk ire oe Cet ee 16,544 933 17,477 14,315 555 14,870 74,251 4,602 
Fairportaes-cuy sat ee Baltimore & Ohio............ 13,037 6,187 19,224 7:92) 3,595 11,516 22,392 858 
Peay, { New York Central...) 1/117! 52,180 5,800 57,980 30,397 4063 «34,460 += 208,511 7,192 
eae iePennsylvania «ses 36,048 2,554 38,602 26,666 4,630 31,296 29,444 902 
Conneaut ae e Bessemer & Lake Erie........ 19,683 9,935 29,618 101,272 8,475 109,747 137,381 3,730 
Ry CMA ete panne epee Penisylvaniastaee once ee 5,589 5,064 10,653 343 5,654 9,997 18,292 3,440 21,732 
Total eee a eS ithe PN ated a eRe A 1,693,794 97,004 1,790,798 889,248 60,213 949 461 1,105,074 47,475 1,152,549 
Storage loadings c0 5"); | eh fae. rea eee ae eae 733,017 1,048 34,065 *182,060 4,940 187,000 : 


*Coal loaded into vessels in December, 1923, after close of navigation and forwarded from Lake Erie ports during 1924. 
I 1924, after close of navigation and forwarded { 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 


{Coal loaded into vessels in December, 


rom Lake Erie ports during 1925. 
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“Peaceful Persuasion” Upheld 


In West Virginia Strike 


writ of Error Denied—Action on New Injunction in Twenty 


Days—Telegram to Governor Called Fake— 
Many Pickets Arrested 


_ In the federal court of northern West 

Virginia, in session at Wheeling, Judge 
W..E. Baker on Saturday, May 16, 
“denied a writ of error from his decision 
‘of May 8, when he ruled on that “peace- 
ful persuasion” of miners to join the 
‘union was not a violation of the modi- 
‘fied injunction against officials of the 
‘United Mine Workers. He announced 
that he will take twenty days to con- 
‘sider the application of the West Vir- 
-ginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. for a new in- 
junction which seeks to make even 
“peaceful persuasion illegal.” 

Two hundred union men picketed 
Federal mine No. 1 of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co. early 
Saturday morning, May 16, and ten 
leaders were arrested, including At- 
‘torney Ulysses A. Knapp of the local 
counsel of the United Mine Workers. 
All the prisoners were held under $200 
‘bail each on a charge of intimidation. 


Telegram Starts Con‘roversy 


Another controversy developed May 
16, when Fairmont officials of the 
‘United Mine Workers denied that they 
sent Governor Gore a telegram, which 
‘was simply signed, “The United Mine 
‘Workers’ and no official’s name was at- 
tached. The miners’ union intimates 
‘that the telegram was a fake intended 
-as propaganda. 
The telegram sent to the Governor 
“was as follows: “Can the Sheriff of 
Marion County stop men from picket- 
ing on the public highway? Answer 
at once.” Governor Gore sent this wire 
and his answer to prosecuting Attorney 
-M. W. Ogden as follows: “Your tele- 
‘gram May 15th. The Sheriff of Marion 
County has authority to take such ac- 
tion not inconsistent with the law as 
his judgment dictates or as he is di- 
rected by the proper authorities. The 
‘question of the Sheriff’s right in any 
matter in the first instance is one for 
the court and not for the Governor.” 

Local union No. 4009 of Shinnston, 
Harrison County, it is alleged, sent a 
letter to the officials of the United Mine 
Workers saying that the members had 
‘withdrawn from the organization and 
that the seal, charter, books and prop- 
erty of the local were at the disposal 
of the international officers. J. E. 
Weeks and C. M. Vincent, former presi- 
dent and secretary, it is claimed, sent a 
| letter to the Bethlehem Coal Co. ‘absolv- 
ing it from its contractual relations 
lwith the union, and the members are 
\ likewise released from it. A majority 
of the members of the local, it is said, 
signed the petition, which asked that 
‘Scott mines Nos. 1 and 2 be reopened 
‘on a reduced wage scale. 

The union denies that a majority of 
‘the membership signed the petition, 
‘and points out that J. E. Weeks is a 
brother of the general manager of the 
‘coal comnany. 

_ J. E. Watson. Jr., connected with the 
2zompany, said that the company had re- 
2eived a letter from the local union, but 
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that no definite plans had been made 
for reopening the mines. On the last 
payroll there were 51 men employed at 
the mine, 

In the meantime a number of former 
members of the local union have ob- 
tained a charter organizing the Moun- 
taineer Coal Miners’ Association, a cor- 
poration through which they propose to 
deal with the Bethlehem Coal Co. for 
resuming work. The charter was 
signed by J. E. Weeks, former presi- 
dent; C. M. Vincent, former secretary; 
Roy Wilson, L. E. Seckman, E. J. Curry, 
W. H. Drummond, O. L. Whiteman and 
R. D. Burnett, all of Shinnston. 

In an opinion on picketing expressed 
to the Marion County grand jury 
in Fairmont, May 12, Judge L. S. 
Schwenclk reviewed legal opinions and 
concluded with the decision handed 
down by Chief Justice Taft in Decem- 
ber, 1921, in which he said “a single 
group not exceeding, say, three persons 
in such group, may be stationed along 
or near the passageway to any mine for 
the purpose of doing picket duty in 
the manner hereinabove indicated.” 

Following Judge Schwenck’s opinion, 
state police and county officers assem- 
bled early Wednesday morning May 13, 
at Grant Town, where Federal Mine 
No. 1 of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., is working non- 
union, and arrested 138 marchers, in- 
cluding 11 women. A bond of $200 
each was demanded of each marcher 
to await the action of the grand jury, 
except James L. Studdard and M. A. 
Teti, international representatives, who 
were held under $1,000 bail. 


Miners Try to Fill Jails 


Two hundred marchers were back at 
Grant Town Thursday, May 14, but the 
county officers arrested six leaders, in- 
stead of the group. This seemed to 
disappoint the union miners, who ap- 
parently were bent on filling all of the 
jail capacity in this part of northern 
West Virginia. 

When arraigned, May 18, counsel for 
the 1388 men and women arrested May 
18, charged with violating the injunc- 
tion forbidding picketing by groups of 
more than three, entered pleas of not 
guilty. The defense was granted a con- 
tinuance until Friday morning to pre- 
pare an answer to the complaint. 

In Rivesville wholesale arrests were 
made May 9, when the chief of police 
ordered 150 men to march to the 
Mayor’s office. It was allered that the 
men interfered with an officer in the 
discharge of his duties in attempting 
to make an arrest. 

Six pickets were arrested May 18 at 
the Dakota mine of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation, charged with intimi- 
dation. 

The miners have contended that the 
Governor has allowed them to march 
as long as they are unarmed. Ap- 
parently this is being carried out, as 


the state police in Fairmont are unwill- . 
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Tridistrict Convention in 


Hard-Coal Field June 29 


A tridistrict convention of an- 
thracite miners has been called 
by Enoch Williams, secretary of 
District No. 1, United Mine 


Workers, to be held in Town Hall, 
Scranton, Pa., on Monday, June 





29, at 10 a.m.. Representatives 
will be present from districts 
Nos. 1, 7 and 9, United Mine 
Workers. 

Action concerning conditions of 
employment to become effective 
at the expiration on Aug. 31 of 
the present agreement will be 
taken at the convention. 











ing to comment on the matter, but 
are ready to meet all emergencies. 

John Billy, former secretary of the 
Wendel local union of the United Mine 
Workers, has confessed to burning 
down the tipple of the Gordie-Bailey- 
Fahey Coal Co. at Wendel and he im- 
plicates Frank Tigniallo, president of 
the same local union, and Matt Vuco- 
vich, a member of the local union. 

Billy said that he and a few others 
were told by union organizers to stop 
the operation of the mines at Wendel by 
any means necessary. 

In his confession, it is alleged, Billy 
told of a proposal to hide explosives in 
a mine car, covering it with straw, so 
that when the car was dumped the next 
day an explosion would wreck the tip- 
ple, but Billy said he would not consent 
to kill men. 

W. D. Van Horn, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
an international board member and a 
member of the international organiza- 
tion committee, was in the region this 
week. 

During the first four days of last 
week the non-union mines of the 12% 
counties of northern West Virginia pro- 
duced 4,114 cars otf coal, while union 
mines loaded 618 cars. The peak daily 
non-union loading was 1,089 cars on 
May 14. The peak of union tonnage 
was 185 cars, loaded the same day. 
There were 144 non-union mines at 
work daily on the average. With 10 
union operations at work Thursday 
there was more activity in union camps 
than at any time since April 20. 

The Cleveland-Morgantown Coal Co. 
of the Pursglove interests, of Cleveland, 
resumed work at Mine 4 along Scotts 
Run on a union basis May 14 and within 
a few days mine No. 3, it is reported, 
will start. Others will resume later on 
a union basis. 





Stocks of coal in the hands of in- 
dustrial consumers on April 1 were 
estimated at 45,669,000 tons by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. This compares with reserv*s 
of 48,766,000 tons on hand on March 1. 
During March, it is estimated 40.782.000 
tons of coal was used in industry. or 
about 18 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year. Of the firms reporting 32 nor 
cent showed increased consumntion: 54 
per cent used less coal than in Febrn- 
ary and 14 per cent used ahout the 
same amount of coal. 
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Interesting Disclosures 
In Hearing, on Indiana 
Co-operative Injunction 


Miners working in _ co-operative 
mines, particularly in the Tecumseh 
mine in the Bicknell (Ind.) field, and 
their officials, both national and district, 
clashed May 13 in a hearing in federal 
court in Indianapolis, Ind., on the ques- 
tion as to whether a temporary injunc- 
tion should be granted to prevent the 
union revoking charters of local unions 
where the miners entered the co- 
operative field. ; 

While the court deferred a ruling 
until May 19, several interesting bits 
of evidence were offered during the 
hearing. In the first place it was ap- 
parent that this particular co-operative 
mine had lost only five days’ work since 
it started about Feb. 1, while nearby 
mines were working only one and two 
days a week. It also developed in the 
testimony that miners working “for 
themselves,” as it were, will do odd 
jobs about the mine that they would 
not think of doing if the mine were 
privately operated. 

Immediately the hearing started the 
mine workers moved again for dis- 
missal for lack of jurisdiction on the 
ground that William H. Howe, of Chi- 
cago, plaintiff in the case, and John L. 
Lewis, president of the mine workers, 
both live in the same state and there 
was no need of federal jurisdiction. 
This motion was laid over to form part 
of the argument. 

The lease between the Panhandle 
Coal Co., former operators of the mine, 
and the East Side Coal Co., the co- 
operative organization, was read. It 
provided that the former operators sell 
sufficient coal to enable the miners’ 
organization to work four days a week 
and hoist at least 900 tons of coal a 
day. Howe, the jobber in Chicago, 
according to his contract with the Pan- 
handle, was to get 10c. a ton. 


Mined 1,100 Tons Daily 


William Kelley, financial secretary 
of the local union affected and secretary 
of the co-operative corporation, testified 
he was a charter member of the miners’ 
organization, having mined coal 40 
years. He said the Tecumseh mine 
under the new management mined about 
1,100 tons of coal daily six days a 
week—had lost but three days in three 
months. He said miners were paid 
exactly at the rate provided in the 
Terre Haute agreement. On _ cross- 
examination it was brought out that 
the East Side Coal Co., though com- 
posed entirely of union miners, had no 
formal contract with the United Mine 
Workers. 

Phil H. Penna, secretary of the In- 
diana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, in testifying to production 
costs, said the average labor cost in 
a Fifth Vein mine in Indiana should 
be from $1.30 to $1.35 a ton, f.o.b. 
mine. 

Wesley S. Harris, mine superintend- 
ent for the Panhandle Coal Co., said 
one reason for lower costs under the 


co-operative movement was that one. 


man now was doing the work of two 
or three under the former management. 

The defense put John L. Lewis on 
the stand first. He testified to his 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. Closes 
Last of Union Mines 


Forest Hill mine of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., at Smithdale, Pa., 
was closed May 19, making a clean 
sweep of the company’s union 
operations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Ocean No. 2 Mine, at Scott 





Haven, was closed May 15. At the 
peak of operations in 1923 the com- 
pany had fifty-four mines working 





in the Pittsburgh district. Two 
weeks ago, when the company 
closed four mines, T. M. Dodson, 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, said in a letter to the mine 
workers affected that the company 
was endeavoring to bring about a 
change in conditions that would 
make it possible to continue work- 
ing the mines, the principal change 
sought being a revival of the 1917 
wage scale. 











Illinois citizenship. He said in giving 
two days’ work in cleaning up the mine 
preparatory to opening, the miners had 
violated the Terre Haute agreement in 
that they received no compensation. 
He declared an investigation had shown 
the overhead cost per ton was 223c. 
and the day labor cost 25c. a ton and 
the cost of machine and loaders 96c. 
a ton, making a total of akout $1.49, 
leaving only 1c. to provide supplies, 
insurance and other necessary costs, 
which he said was not sufficient. 

He was asked on cross-examination 
if his investigations were entirely re- 
sponsible for his actions in threatening 
to revoke charters of these miners. He 
said, in addition to his investigations, 
he had relied on statements of “oper- 
ators and the public press.” John 
Hessler, former president of District 
No. 11, testified that where the mine 
formerly had 19 jerrymen and timber- 
men, it now had none. 

On rebuttal, James E. Quallis, one of 
the miners, told of a meeting in inter- 
national headquarters, March 18, at- 
tended by representatives of the inter- 
national and district unions and of the 
co-operative miners. At that time he 
said, each mine “was tried separately.” 
He intimated that union officials did 
not give them time to explain the 
situation. 

Before leaving the Federal Building 
the miners said they had no idea the 
mine would be reopened until the hear- 
ing had been decided, the miners not 
wanting to prejudice the union officials. 
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Federal Trade Commission 
Split on New Rules 


Members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are at odds over new rules 
recently adopted concerning publicity 
in regard to cases before the commis- 
sion. The trouble reached the stage 
this week where the two contending 
groups aired their views in the news- 
papers last Sunday. 

One of the new rules provides that 
if firms complained of consent to aban- 
don their alleged unfair practices, the 
charges against them shall be dropped 
by stipulation. Another rule provides 
that there shall be no detailed publicity 


of complaints involving cases so ad- 


justed. A hint that the minority can 
be subjected to fine and imprisonment 
for giving publicity in cases in which it 
is forbidden by the majority is resented 
in the minority statement, which con- 
tends that the majority has no power 
to prevent any dissenting commissioner 
from giving his views to the public. 

The differences in the commission 
have aroused interest among Senators 
and Representatives, and already there 
is talk, even by members of Congress 
sympathetic with the fundamental ob- 
jects of the commission, of abolishing 
it or radically amending its functions. 

Lined up on one side of the con- 
troversy are Vernon W. Van Fleet, 
chairman; Charles W. Hunt and 
former representative William E. 
Humphrey, of Washington, the newest 
member of the commission and President 
Coolidge’s pre-conventional campaign 
manager in the West, forming the 
majority which put the new rules into 
effect. The opposing minority includes 
Huston Thompson, former chairman 
and close friend of President Wilson, 
and ex-Senator John F. Nugent, of 
Idaho. 


The statement of the majority was — 


written by Commissioner Humphrey, 
who says the changes made “have met 
with practically universal approval,” 
adding that “the only protest so far has 
come from those who preach the doc- 
trine that there is no honesty in the 
conduct of business of this country.” 

The dissenting opinion was written 
by Commissioner Nugent and concurred 
in by Commissioner Thompson. 





The Army has undertaken a series 
of test flights in its dirigibles to deter- 
mine the value of this method of trans- 
porting rescue crews to mine disasters. 
On the first of these flights H. Foster 
Bain, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
and T. T. Read, in charge of its safety 
division, were passengers. 


St. Stanislaus Orphanage 
Edwardsville, Pa. 
This institution, located in 


the anthracite region, pro- 
vides a home for many 


children of deceased miners. 
Coal companies in the vicin- 
ity are generous contributors 


to its support, conspicuous 
among the number being the 
Kingston Coal Co. 
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The drift back to the 1917 wage scale 
in the Henryetta (Okla.) field, predicted 
‘since midwinter, began with the reopen- 
ing of the B. & "A. mine by J. G. Puter- 
baugh, the week of May 4. This fol- 
‘lowed assurance by union leaders to 
‘county officials that there would be no 
violence. At the end of the first week 
after resuming work the mine, employ- 
ing fifty men, was producing 170 tons 
‘of coal a day. 
an Mr. Puterbaugh also announced that 
other mines he controls would reopen 
‘under the same scale. These are the 
Greenwood Coal Co. and the Back Bone 
Coal Co., of Greenwood, Ark.; the 
Mammoth Vein Colliery Co., Hartford, 
Ark., and the Bernice Coal Co., Russel- 
ville, Ark. Cleaning up at these mines 
started the week after the announce- 
‘ment was made. 
' A couple of days after the opening 
of the B. & A. mine, the McAlester 
‘Colliery Co., operating the Kincaid mine 
in the Henryetta field, resumed work 
‘under the 1917 scale with thirty men, 
with a daily production of sixty tons. 
|: The Crowe Coal Co. has withdrawn 
‘from the Southwestern Coal Operators’ 
‘Association and has begun to clean up 
‘its Victoria mine No. 6, Henryetta. It 
expected to be working at least fifty 
‘men this week at the 1917 scale. 

The 1917 scale provides $5 minimum 
for underground day labor, with $4.36 
‘minimum for outside day labor. The 
‘1924 scale is $7.50 for bottom day labor 
and $6.86 for top. The tonnage rate 
under the 1917 scale is 24c. less than 
under that of the three year con- 
tract signed in Kansas City, in May, 
1924, which provided $1.82 a ton for 
pick mining, $1.02 a ton for loading 
after a machine, and 24c. a ton for cut- 
‘ting with a machine. 


Seeks Help of International 


Other operators are expected soon to 
follow the lead of the pioneers. In an 
effort to stop the movement of miners 
‘toward lower wages—and work—Wil- 
liam Dalrymple, district president, 
United Mine Workers, called for help 
as the international. The call was 








answered by D. A. Franklin, an inter- 
national organizer, and John P. White, 
former international president, who 
snow represents the miners on the joint 
‘board, on which W. L. A. Johnson, com- 
“missioner of the Southwestern Inter- 
state Coal Operators Association, is the 
operators’ representative, and which 
constitutes a final court of appeal in 
disputes between union miners and 
members of the operators’ association. 
Dalrymple, White and Franklin started 
‘a two weeks’ speaking campaign 
\through Oklahoma, which ended May 
/18. Their meetings are said to have 
| been attended by large and enthusiastic 
jaudiences. Nevertheless the mines 
| ‘which reopened while the campaign was 
/in progress had no difficulty in recruit- 
jing men. 

| Southwestern operators predict that 
next fall the only mines that, will be 
able to work in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
‘Missouri and Arkansas will. be those 
paying the 1917 scale. Others will be 
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Many Mines in Southwestern Field 
Drift Back to 1917 Seale 


unable to meet the prices at which their 
competitors can sell their coal. 

A group of about seventy-five union 
miners that gathered near Sheridan 
mine No. 7, in the southeastern Kansas 
field, which its lessees, James Price and 
Ed. Roberts, Jr., are said to have 
planned to reopen on an_ open-shop 
basis, was dispersed the morning of 
May 12 by Sheriff J. D. Turkington, of 
Crawford County, and his deputies. 
Afterward Matt Walters, president of 
District 14, United Mine Workers, who 
was arrested the previous week and 
released under bond after union demon- 
strations in the vicinity of the Double- 
day mine, promised to exert his influ- 
ence to prevent further picketing. 


Says Freight Movement Will 
Be Heavier This Year 


R. H. Aishton, president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, stated follow- 
ing the regular spring meeting of the 
member roads of that association, May 
15, at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
that total loading of revenue freight 
this year, it is estimated, will approxi- 
mate 50,494,570 cars, an increase of 
about 682,450 cars, or 1.4 per cent, over 
1923, when more cars were loaded than 
ever before for any similar period. It 
is also expected that the total for 1925, 
according to the present business out- 
look, will exceed 1924 by about 1,976,350 
cars, or 4.1 per cent. 

All commodities, during the first 
eighteen weeks this year, showed in- 
creases compared with the same period 
last year, except grain and grain prod- 
ucts, live stock and coal. 

“The lake coal movement so far 
shows an increase of 372,240 tons over 
the previous year,” says the report of 
the Car Service division, “and our esti- 
mate of the total loading for the year 
is made with the idea that there will 
be approximately 27,000,000 tons of 
coal transhipped to upper lake points 
during the year and that the total coal 
production in 1925 will be approxi- 
mately 480,000,000, considerably less 
than in 1923 but about the same as in 
1924,” 


Utilities Consume Less Coal, 
But Produce More Power 


Public utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 37,556,125 net 
tons of coal in 1924, according to a 
report just issued by the Geological 
Survey. This compares with 38,954,000 
tons consumed in 1923 and 34,179,000 
tons in 1922. Fuel oil consumption by 
utilities in 1924 totaled 16,629,643 bar- 
rels, compared with 14,679,000 barrels 
in 1923 and 13,197,000 barrels in 1922. 

Total production of electricity by 
public utility power plants last year 
was 59,014,000,000 kw.-hr. as against 
55,674,000,000-kw.-hr. in 1923 and 47,- 
659,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1922. 

Coal consumption by utilities in 
March, 1925, totaled 3,181,850 net tons 
compared with 3,129,795 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 3,713,583 tons in January. 
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This Woman Has Broad 
Knowledge of Coal Trade 


Mrs. Gladys Kuhn, secretary and 
treasurer of the Big Mountain Coal 
Co., a wholesale concern in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is oneyof the few sales- 
women handling coal in the Middle 
West. Mrs. Kuhn has had a thor- 
ough training in the coal business 
and has done considerable selling 
on the road both to dealers and 
steam users. She entered the coal 


business at Rutland, Ohio, as office 


manager at the mines of the May- 
nard Coal Co. This position was 
| followed by a railroad job in which 
she learned traffic matters com-. 
pletely, and later she went into the 
wholesale coal business with a 
Columbus coneern in which she 
held a managerial position. At the 
organization of the Big Mountain 
Coal Co., about two and a half 
years ago, she became secretary- 
treasurer of the .company. P. A. 
| Coen is president of the company. 
At present she is in full charge of 
the company while Mr. Coen is on 
| a Western trip of several months. 








Fuel oil consumption in March was 
834,629 barrels, as against 994,030 in 
February and 1,375,750 in January. 
The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 
March was 173,000,000 kw.-hr. per day, 
about 3 per cent less than the average 
output for February. The gradual re- 
duction in the average rate of produc- 
tion of electricity since the first of 
the year apparently is the usual sea- 
sonal decline. The total output for the 
first quarter of this year was 15.9 bil- 
lion kw.-hr., 6 per cent larger than the 
output for the same period in 1924, 


George Smart, Editor, Dies 


George Smart, managing news editor 
of the Iron Age, died May 17 at his 
home, 45 Deepdene Road, Forest Hills 
Gardens, L. I., after a week’s illness of 
erysipelas. He leaves a widow, Lucy 
Allen Smart; a daughter, Helen, who 
graduated at Wellesley last year, and 
a son, Charles, a junior at Harvard. 
Services held at his late home on 
Monday were private, but there will be 
a public memorial service at 4 p.m. 
next Sunday in the Church of the Gar- 
dens at Forest Hills. 

Mr. Smart, born in Chilicothe, Ohio, 
Nov. 11, 1863, was educated at Ohio 
State University, and spent eight years 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. After 
a year with the Cincinnati Enquire: 
he helped establish the Columbus Citi- 
zen, of which he was editor for three 
years. From 1905 to 1917 he was edi- 
tor of the Iron Trade Review of Cleve- 
land, coming to the Ivon Age in the. 
latter year. 

He had been president of Ohio State 


‘University Alumni Association, national 


president of Phi Kappa. Psi fraternity, 
chairman of the Editorial Conference 
of the New York Business Papers Asso- 
ciation, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 
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And Mechanical Men 





- Grinder Makes Practical the Welding 
Of Locomotive Tires 


Building up locomotive tires by 
means of an electric welding outfit 
has been the regular practice at the 
Weeksbury, Ky., operation of the 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co. for 
nearly two years. Improved methods 
originated here have made the 
work a money-saving proposition. 
Although it is possible for an experi- 
enced operator to fill a tire with a 
sufficiently smooth surface so that 
the wheel can be put into use with- 
out machining, it was found advis- 
able to provide a means of assuring 
a well-finished job. 

First the work of smoothing the 
surface was attempted in a lathe 
but the newly deposited metal was 
found to be so hard that it could not 
be cut successfully with the best 
lathe tool available. At this point it 
might be well to explain that instead 
of using mild-steel electrodes, which 
had proved too soft for filling tire 
treads, we have gone to the use of 
Wanamaker {-in, manganese - steel 
rods, which form a hard and tough 
surface. Fig. 1 shows the grinding 
stand which was developed for use 
in connection with our shop emery 
grinder for smoothing the welded 
surface. A reason for developing 


this grinding machine was that the 
shop lathe was not large enough to 
swing the 30-in. tires of the 10-ton 
haulage locomotives. 

The emery grinder utilized for the 
work was one which was purchased 
for ordinary shop use. It is a belt- 
driven, double-wheel type, the wheel 
having a 3-in. face and is 18 in. in 
diameter: The grinding stand was 
designed so that it is adjustable to 
every necessary position. The well- 
braced pedestals can be moved in 
their fastenings at the floor so as to 
accommodate several tire sizes. On 
the top of each pedestal there are 
mounted two roller bearings, these 
being secured in a frame which has a 
3-in. adjustment across the top. The 
close-up view, Fig. 2, shows how the 
locomotive axle is supported by these 
roller bearings. 

By means of feed screws which 
control the bearings, the tire when 


being ground is kept in proper con- | 


tact with the emery wheel and. is ad- 
justed to such a position as to obtain 
the proper bevel on the tread. The 
lateral adjustment of the axle is 
effected by two screws, the points of 
which run in the axle centers. The 
axle is belt driven from the shop 





Fig. 1—Annealing Expense Eliminated and Smoothing Cost Reduced 


This home-made grinding machine is adjustable to any size tire and has separate feed 
screws by means of which the axle alignment can be changed so as to obtain the cor- 


rect bevel on the tire tread. 
obtained from the scrap pile. 


The stand was constructed almost entirely from old parts 
Grinding a pair of tires requires from 30 min. to 5 hr., 


but there is practically no labor connected with the process. 


line shaft. It turns at 45 r.p.m. 
in a direction opposite that of the 
grinding wheel. 

After the axle is set on the grind- 


ing stand by use of a portable floor 


crane, and the split pulley which has 
a bushing for each size of axle is 
assembled, the belt is put on. The 
grinding requires no further atten- 
tion except that necessary every 15 


or 20 minutes to give the feed screw 
This adjustment is made by © 
the shop mechanic without greatly 


a turn. 





Fig. 2—Close-Up of Roller Bearings 
The machine resembles a pair of balanc- — 


ing.-ways. The four roller bearings used, 
were removed from a scrapped mine loco- 
motive. Note that the welding is done 
cross-wise to the tire tread. 


interfering with his regular work. 
When the grinding of one tire is 


completed, the axle is turned end for 


end and the other wheel is ground in 
the same way. 

The time required to grind -the 
two tires of a pair of wheels de- 
pends entirely upon the care and 
skill of the man doing the welding. 
In our case this time ranges from 
30 min. to 5 hr. per truck. Our 
method of smoothing welded tires 
has been found to be much cheaper 
than if it were done in a lathe. No 
annealing is necessary and the work 


does not require the constant atten- 


tion of a mechanic as would be the 
case if a lathe were used. 

The cost of wear on the grinding 
wheels has been found to be sur- 


prisingly low. To date forty-eight 


tires have been ground on the ma- 
chine and the grinding wheel has 


worn down only 1 in. from its 
original. diameter of 18 in. The 
grinding stand described is con- 


structed so that it can be taken 
apart in a few minutes. This feature 
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provides for setting the machine 
aside during periods of several 
‘weeks when no tire grinding is to be 
done, thus freeing shop floor space, 
and making it more convenient for 
the use of the emery grinder for 
regular shop work. 


R. R. WEBSTER 





| . e 
Protective Barriers Inclose 


Powder House 


. On the main highway between 
Scranton and Carbondale in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, 
‘near the town of Archibald, stands a 
large powder house quite similar to 
those seen around colliery yards. It 
is different in one respect from the 
usual type of powder house in the 
manner in which the surrounding 
‘area is protected in the event of an 
-explosion. 

The house and the barriers which 
‘surround it are shown in Fig. 1. 
‘The angle from which the photo- 
igraph was taken shows the thick- 
ness and shape of the walls. Heavy 
lumber, securely bolted together, 
‘forms the outside frame. The inside 
is filled with sand and gravel. Fig. 2 
‘shows the heavy planking and the 
reinforcing bolts. 

Should an explosion occur in the 
powder house, it would be confined 
within the protecting walls. Upon 
the entrance side of the house the 
barrier is similarly constructed with 
an opening cut through for a door. 

To facilitate the delivery or re- 
ceipt of powder, portholes have 
been cut through the barrier. The 
‘wagon or truck remains outside and 
the boxes of powder or dynamite are 
passed from the powder house 
through the porthole outside or vice 
versa. 

Such complete protection as shown 
here is seen rather infrequently 
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How the Frame Is Made 
Heavy braces hold the planks which form 
the wall. Through-bolts tie the _ sides 
together. 
around a mine, but the possibility of 
serious accidents are considered to 


justify such precautions. 


Wire Rope Retards Coal 


Stationary screens must ordinarily 
be mounted at an angle of 45 deg. 
or more, in order that all sizes of 





Brush Reduces Breakage 


Wooden blocks and chains are frequently 
used to retard the flow of coal over screens 
or down chutes. An improvised brush made 
of wire rope can also be used for this 
purpose. 


coal will move freely. This pitch is 
such that the large lumps travel so 





nearby buildings is greatly lessened. 
- shocks. 





Confining the Blast Within Barracades 


By surrounding the powder house with heavily built walls the danger of damage to 
The inside is filled with sand and gravel to cushion 
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fast as to cause considerable break- 
age. To counteract this speed many 
different types of buffers are being 
used. : 
The accompanying photograph, 
which was snapped recently in the 
tipple of the Eureka mine of the Coal 
River Collieries at Prestonsburg, 
Ky., shows the use of short pieces of 
wire rope to retard the lumps. This 
wire brush is surprisingly efficient in 
reducing the speed of the large coal. 








Track Signal Prevents Delays 


On a haulage road at one of our 
mines there is a turnout running off 
to another section. Both roads are 
exceptionally busy at all times and, 
as the main road leads directly to the 
shaft, traffic on it is important, 
especially between the branch and 
the shaft. Trouble in the form of 
traffic jams occurred several times a 
day on this piece of track and a sig- 
nal finally was installed to inform 
the motorman on the main road if a 
trip was coming out of the branch 
road. 

The signal is a winking light. 
The lamp was already in place at the 
branch, where formerly it was used 
for illumination, and it was only 
necessary to devise a means of wink- 
ing it when a trip was approaching 
the main road. 

The device designed for the pur- 
pose consists of a piece of strap iron 
spiked to a tie in the road bed. A 
piece of brass strap is fastened to 
the iron in such a manner as to be 
pressed down against another piece 
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Winking Device Operates Signal 


Each passing car wheel causes the switch 
to close and light the lamp. Thus, a wink- 
ing signal is transmitted to the main haul- 
age road. 


of brass attached to a block of wood 
nailed to the next tie. 

The accompanying sketch shows 
the scheme and one can readily see 
the action of this device when a trip 
of cars passes over the rails at this 
point. The flanges of the car wheels 
close the circuit to the lamp as they 
pass over the device. During the 
interval when a wheel is not running 
over the switch the contact is open. 
This making and breaking device in 
the circuit to the lamp causes the 
light to wink and thus gives a signal 
out at the junction to the main 
road. O. E. KENWORTHY 
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Booster Fan Big Aid to Progress 
Of Development Work 


I was much interested in reading 
your editorial of Coal Age, March 26, 
entitled ‘Simplification and Concen- 
tration.” The views expressed in 
your columns regarding the use of 
booster fans in coal mines coincide 
with mine. In development work, it 
is a boon to any mine to have a 
booster fan on each entry, forcing 
the air to the working face through 
a set of pipes or tubing and doing 
away with the old system of break- 
throughs every 45 or 60 ft. as some 
of the present state mining laws call 
for. With booster fans in service, 
crosscuts could be made every 500 ft. 
or more, should the system of min- 
ing demand it. 

In our present-day system of min- 
ing to suit conveyors and mechani- 
cal loaders it is going to be neces- 
sary to adopt the booster fan, 
especially in development work. I 
believe for the rapid development and 
advancement of main entries, the 
booster fan saves much time and 
yardage by the elimination of cross- 
cuts, leaves a stronger barrier pil- 
lar, makes smoother airways and 
gives better air right at the working 
face. Then, after the mine has been 
fully developed there are fewer 
leaky stoppings to contend with, and 
the main fan is placing the air 
where it is most desired. 

I believe this question should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration 
of mining men in this country, es- 
pecially the various state mining 
departments. It must be remem- 
bered that a booster fan is not a 
permanent fixture, but has to be 
moved to the face and the tubing 
advanced with it as soon as a cross- 
cut is driven through. 

In general ventilation of a mine, 
assistance from auxiliary means is 
of no value. This will be understood 
when it is known that the quantity 
increases only as the cube root of the 
power. Assume the horse power pro- 
ducing ventilation to be 125. Fur- 
ther assume the placing of a booster 
fan of 15 hp. underground as a 
means of assistance. The total horse 
power producing ventilation would 
then be 140, an increase of nearly 
12 per cent. The volume of air would 


not increase in the same ratio, but 
as the cube root of the power—that 
is, from the cube root of 125 to the 
cube root of 140 or from 5 to 5.19. 
This is an increase of 3.8 per cent. 
Thus, to make a 4 per cent increase 
in the quantity circulating, the horse 
power would have to be increased 
nearly 12 per cent. 

The type of booster fan to be in- 
stalled for development work or out- 
of-the-way places should be of the 
compressive type. When it is moved 
forward to each open crosscut, the 
main ventilation should be capable 
of adequately serving all haulage- 
ways and underground workings 
without auxiliary assistance. This 
is one case in point, and again I say 
that a booster fan should not be a 
permanent fixture. But it should be 
part of the equipment of any mine 
for use in case of rescue and recovery 
operations after mine fires and ex- 
plosions- where 1,000 ft. of tubing 
can be run out almost as fast as a 
man can walk and connected to a 
booster fan capable of delivering 
3,000 to 5,000 cu.ft. of air in a few 
minutes. To rebuild blown-out brat- 
tice for this distance would be far 
more difficult and delaying. 

Wo. W. HUNTER, 

Clinton, Ind. 





Open Light Ignites Coal Dust 


In your editorial on page 5380 of 
the April 9 issue this appears: “Coal 
dust, Mr. Steidle says, can be ignited 
by an open light. It can be even 
exploded by that means, but does he 
know an instance where it oc- 
curred?” 

Seventeen years ago in Mine No. 
10 of The Union Pacific Coal Co. at 
Rock Springs, a run-away trip dis- 
placed a number of sets of timbers 
and liberated a dense cloud of dust. 
The accident occurred just at quit- 
ting time, when a large number of 
men were waiting in the cross en- 
tries close to the slope and there is 
abundant testimony of eye witnesses 
and sufferers to the effect that the 
coal dust was ignited by open lights. 

I believe Captain Steidle to be cor- 
rect in his statements to the effect 


VoOL.sel, 
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that closed lights should be in use 


in all coal mines. In the mines of 
the Union Pacific System, I find that 


there is an increased output on the 


part of day men, due to the better 
light and to the elimination of the 
loss of time due to the refilling and 
adjusting of the carbide lamp. 
A. D. DICKINSON, 
General Superintendent, 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 





Colleges for Retailers 


On the first page of the issue of 
April 9 appears an editorial entitled 
“College for Retailers.” I entirely 
agree with you that courses cover- 
ing such subjects as you have men- 
tioned are desirable. 
to get this training in all the five 
subjects you detail except market- 
ing, and, so far as I know, no school 
in the United States treats this last 
study in any satisfactory way. I 


It is possible 


am not quite sure that it can be 


handled in sufficient detail at any 
school, but at least its fundamentals 
could be covered. 

I remember that at Illinois, Pro- 
fessor Stoek once gavea short course 
to salesmen, but in this he en- 
deavored to give them some of the 
fundamentals of the occurrence, 
mining, preparation and combustion 
of coal and did not undertake to 
teach them how to sell it. 


We cover the subject pretty well 


here at the University of Kansas 
with the exception of marketing, and 


I am not sure that this part of the 
necessary curriculum could not be 
fairly well handled in the Depart-— 


ment of Economics. 


I know that we — 


have excellent instruction in geology, . 


chemistry and combustion, and I 
presume I should refrain from say- 
ing that the work of the Department 


of Mining Engineering of which } | 


have charge is good also. 

While writing I am disposed | 
discuss another matter. 
speak of a “gaseous” or a “non- 
gaseous” mine? I think that if you 
will consult authorities you will find 
that the word you want is gassy, 
which means “abounding in gas” or 
“containing gas,’”’ whereas “gaseous” — 
means “consisting of gas” or “being 
in the form of gas.” I know that 


Hic. % SerR 


me ee ae 


Why do you © 


the U. §S. Bureau of Mines has — 


adopted the term, “gaseous” 
that does not settle the question. 
‘C. M. YOUNG, 


but L 


Department of Mining — 


Engineering 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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Anthracite Trade Still Brisk 


Patience is the badge of the coal producer these days, 
and he needs it, for even the least favorable development 
seems to last only long enough to engender hope that 
-a turn for the better is at hand, when business eases 
back into the old rut. The Midwestern markets are 
unusually quiet, Eastern non-union coals having gotten 
a hold that threatens to be lasting. A crumb of en- 
-couragement is seen, however, in some orders by mail. 
General business conditions are improving, too. Though 

little change has taken place in the situation in Ken- 
tucky, business is as good as at this time last year 
jand the outlook is considered. brighter. 
_- What little business is being done at the head of the 
Jakes is spot, as contracting is dead, industrial con- 
sumers holding off in the hope that prices will drop. 
Coal receipts continue light. Trade in the West and 
Southwest is almost at a standstill, operation being 
limited largely to filling contracts. An attempt to start 
‘up in the Henryetta (Okla.) field at the 1917 wage 
scale is being watched with interest. 

Ohio markets, in general, are slow, due partly to 
hand-to-mouth buying while awaiting a hoped-for reduc- 
tion in freight rates. The only exception was a slight 
spurt at Cincinnati, which was of only minor effect. 
There is hardly any inquiry in the open market at 
Pittsburgh, business consisting mostly of the usual 
trade with regular customers. The trade in New 
‘England and the other Eastern markets continues to 
wrestle with the problem of forcing coal on reluctant 
consumers—not with glittering success. 


Hard-Coal Market Brisk 


The anthracite market retains most of its recent brisk 
aspect. Line companies are well booked with orders 
-and independent output is moving well. Stove is in 
‘strong demand, those insistent upon obtaining this size 
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being at times forced to wait for deliveries. Chestnut 
is moving well and egg and pea are in unusually good 
demand. Steam sizes are doing fairly well for this 
time of the year. 

Bituminous coal output was slightly higher in the 
week ended May 9, totaling 8,281,000 net tons, accord- . 
ing to the Geological Survey. This compares with 
7,975,000 tons in the preceding week, as shown by re- 
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vised figures. Anthracite production in the week ended 
May 9 was 2,036,000 net tons, compared with 1,984,000 
tons in the previous week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
receded five points during the last week, standing on 
May 18 at 161, the corresponding price for which 
is $1.95. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports rose again during the 
week ended May 17, when, according to the Ore & Coal 
Exchange, cargo dumpings were 662,424 net tons; 
steamship, 42,928 tons—a total of 715,352 tons, com- 
pared with 644,924 tons in the previous week. Hampton 
Roads dumpings for all accounts in the week ended 
May 14 totaled 404,320 net tons, compared with 390,878 
tons in the preceding week. 











Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 












BITUMINOUS 
1924 1925 
Apr 252. ae kde ee 6,944,000 8,030,000 
May 2(a)....... 7,063,000 7,975,000 
May 9:(8) cc se0ce te... 7,360,000 8,281,000 
N) Daily average......... 1'227,000 _ 1,380,000 
4 Cal. yr. to date (c).. 178,158,000 172,768,000 
AEE Daily av. todate.... 1,583,000 —- 1,532,000 
ANTHRACITE 
Apel opt eet 1,205,000 ~- 1,937,000 
Mayide eta eae 1,616,000 1,984,000 
Mav Pate aes cee 1,924,000 2,036,080 
Cal. yr. to date (c). 32,693,000 31,788,000 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF COK 
Mavi? Seen ee 205,000 169,y00 
BITUMINOUS COAL May 9 (b). 178,000 141,000 
Cal. yr. to date (c). 4,987,000 4,292,000 


(a) Revised since last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus two days’ production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 


Jan. Feb. March 
1926 
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Midwest Again Pipes Down 


The Chicago market is unusually quiet. Prices on domes- 
tic sizes from Franklin County, Illinois, continue firm at 
$2.75, but Saline County operators cracked under the strain 
and are said to be selling domestic coal anywhere from 25c. 
to 50c. off the $2.75 circular. These concessions are not on 
regular business but are made from day to day on groups 
of cars blocking the tipples. There is a little better feeling, 
however, as some orders are beginning to come in by mail. 
These are few and far between, but, nevertheless, are taken 
as an encouraging sign. 

A number of producers of high-grade smokeless refuse to 
quote prices on lump and take business only on the basis of 
price current at time of shipment. Smokeless egg coal 
moves freely at $3; mine-run at an average price of $1.85, 
although some of it brings more than this. Eastern coal 
continues to displace Illinois and Indiana coals in the 
Chicago market, making the situation still more serious 
for Illinois and Indiana operators. Anthracite is coming 
in in fair volume. Some dealers are ordering a little extra 
May tonnage, influenced by the publicity given to the strike 
problem. 

Industrial coals held pretty firm. A few cars of western 
Kentucky strip mine-run were in Chicago in distress early 
in the week, but not enough to create any great falling off 
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in the market. 


Two-inch screenings from Saline, Franklin 


and Williamson counties remained firm at $2 or better, with 


the exception of a few off-grade coals which are always 
offered at a discount. Industrial users*have again been 
seared off from the contract question, as recent develop- 
ments from the United Mine Workers* headquarters in 
Indianapolis lead them to believe that manutacturers may 
gain by holding off for another month. . General business 
in Chicago and surrounding territory is improving. 

Dullness reigns in the southern Illinois field as Eastern 
and other non-union coals are moving right into this field, 
A few mines are working, getting one or two days a week— 
three in exceptional instances. Railroad tonnage is light 
at the shaft mines and good at the strip mines, which for 
the most part are working full time. 
as well as some of the strip pits are crushing coal. The 
little coal that is moving from all mines is chiefly screenings 
with a little nut, but domestic sizes are hard to move. 

A similar condition prevails in the Duquoin district. In 
these fields there has been no change in price, which usually 
is below the producing cost. The Mt. Olive field is almost 
idle. 
are being taken care of with crushed mine-run, but the 
tonnage of domestic is nil. Mines are getting one and two 
days a week. In the Standard field most of the coal is being 
sold at below cost. There is a fairly good demand for 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 






Market May 19, May 4, May Ill May 18, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.45 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.25 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.40 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3:10" “2.85 4 92.85 ee) 93200 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.50 2.85 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Smokeless screenings... . . Cincinnati... 1.75 1.50 1:50” ~2°295@ 7.50 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston...... 4:45.0:54. 157 45 25°ee Si 235 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.70@ 2.00 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2:50 2015 ~2. 05 2 eRoog@ re 25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2.25. (2.05 5 2:05 eerecntaa se: 70 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.75 2.55 2.55 2.40@ 2.70 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . Bt 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.05 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 195 1.95 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... Tess 1.85 1.85 1:75@ 1.95 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool t! (Zow Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.55 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.45 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.55 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gasminerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.80 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus....  .... 2107 2:10 220052 .25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... NP 1°40 > “1540 13571550 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbusit ae 1.20 1.20 1.00@ 1.20 
W.. Va. lump:..:.2. 7.22. Cincinnati... * 2:70' 200. "21 05seeiees@e 2-25 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.45 1.45 4.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.05 15 1:15 2.00@ 1.25 
Hocking lump........... Columbus...,- 2.40 ° 2.25 27252 ais 235 
Hocking mine run... .. Columbus.... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Hocking screenings. . .. Columbus.... 1.40 t..25 1.30 121.00@ 1.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2:25 2.25 1.90@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.385@ 1.45 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market Freight May 19, 1924 May 11, 1925 May 18, 1925+ 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokencs.c. acon New York near e $2.34 $8.50@$9.00 SS300@$8:75 | See $8.05@$8.60: eee $8.05@$8.60 
IBFOMeN oles: cisvetee ararers Philadelphia........ 2.39 04: see Sr60@28.75 — eee eee 8.60 1) eee 8.60 ; 
DT Sees eI ooh eae New York......... 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.75 $8. 50@ $8. 85 8.35@ 8.60 $8 .65@ $8 95 8.35@ 8.69 
Bigg. 5 5 oSi ccs Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.35@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 © 
Bigg: Ss one ae see aes Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.68@ 7.77 7.73@ 7.81 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stovestsesaeee aes New, Y orkiin ue sis 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 8.35@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 8.85@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 
SEOWOss «ayers arsrs.cce arenes Philadelphia 2.39 8.70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.7> 8. 85@, 9.00 
Stover skiec chee Bivens Chicago%s--) - eee 5.06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 © 
Chestnut? 2.23. -cee- New York, Se ncpe emai 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.60 8.50@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.60 
hesthnute. f3. gee. Philadelphia 2.39 8.75@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.60 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ $.60 
Chestnut........... leago* le Fae. 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8. 
Lg SS CO EAS ooke New. y Orie ee eae Pe a 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5. ; 
POR. soins <o eseine Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5. 
Lg ee Rs 4 5 Chick go*=) ona cntes 4.79 5.36 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... Zoee 2.35@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.6v 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 
Buckwheat No }..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2,.25@) 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 > 
Rice. cote eee New York......... 2:22 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.2 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 
Ruloe seer te oc ecc ney Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 
Barley. 000.5. 200108 Wee New York... 5.4.0 2 ee 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 
Barley... Latte.) Philadelphiar.c: see 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ NoweVorki.6.5 ne 2622" gs een Meets 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ ‘1.60 1,60 


® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 





Market Mayl9, May 4, Mayll, May 1 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 325° 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2. 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2°35 2535 Bae er $3 358 83-88 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 2.15 2.10 2. 10)5 92, 00G@e2eee 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 ©2535") 21 25@) eae 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10. 2.10, 052) 00@a7eem 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1:90) 1785 “18S 75 @egeee 
Ind, 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.85 .2.60.  .2.60° -32.50@) 2agm 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.35 2.35. 2:35 932525 n eee 
Ind, 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 1.95 2.00 1.85@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.35. 42.25 2225002. 1S (Gee 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..,.. 2.10°° 1.95) 1.95810 85@e2ete 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.80 1.55 1.60, <1. 50@ shez 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2285 782050 20 2.50 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.50 a2 2508 O22 2.25 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 2.00 hs Weed: Vals 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis. 2:15) Ree) ee 2,25 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis (Pee pey ete 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.80 of.70 1:70 -1,65@ loge 
West Ky. blockf.:...:... Louisville... 2.35 1.80 1.65) | 1,50@ eae 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.65 1:35 1.35 9°. 25@ “ieee 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 15205) st 20 1.10@ 1.30 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.25 2:00 2700 1.90@ 2518 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1-60; © 1.30. 1330 1.15@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.80 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.40 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 2.00 Psa 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.25. °2.25: 2525792) 15@peeeee 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.85 
S, E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 2.15 2.10 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.50 11.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.00@ 1.26 
S. E. Ky: blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.35 2.20" 2720)" "2. {See 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.35 13a 1:35 ~le25@eae 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... .95 Lol 1.15 2.00@ 2286 
Kansas lump,...) eee Kansas City.. 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.75@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 3:00 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 


{ The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prac- 
tice, put the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 











+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in tialics. f 4 { 
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A little railroad coal is going out and steam contracts 
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Some shaft mines | 
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ie? Ee Sats Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May June 
MOTTO SPS DO FOP 3G). 0? 1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B, Mines 
——— 19 25 —__—_, 1924 
May 18 May1ll May4 May19 
CUSED rn Ecc sha asa ee 161 166 162 169 
Weighted averaged price...... $1.95 $2.01 $1.96 $2.05 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 


screenings, but other than that there is nothing doing. Prices 
here are about the same as they have been with the excep- 
tion that two or three operators are selling 6-in. lump at 
the price of 2-in. All mines have “no bills’ and only a few 
are working. Operators and miners both feel that unless 
something happens in the readjustment of the wage scale 
outside coal will obtain and hold the markets to which 
Illinois coals have been going in the past. 

A little cool, wet weather in St. Louis has caused a slight 
demand for domestic coal in small quantities and here and 
there some storage, usually the better grades. Some anthra- 
cite, a little coke and a little smokeless are coming in, but 
other than that it is small. Country domestic is unusually 
quiet. Local wagonload steam is easing off in tonnage, but 
carload screenings remain fair. This, however, is growing 
inasmuch as the cost of oil is increasing and some plants 
are going back to coal. Country steam is slow. Local 
prices are unchanged. 


Favorable Outlook in Kentucky 


Despite some complaints the coal business in Kentucky is 
as good as at this time last year and the general outlook 
is better. Lake movement is coming along fairly well, 
taking 2- and 4-in. lump, egg and some mine-run, and there 
also is some movement of screenings for bunkerage. Rail- 
road consumption is quite fair, and movement to general 
industries and utilities is good for the season. 

Retail demand continues slow, as there is not much con- 


- sumer demand and retailers are not showing much interest 


in stocking. Screenings are a shade weaker in eastern 
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Kentucky as a result of larger production of prepared coal 
moving north. Efforts to boost prices of block coal to 
around $2.40 are not meeting with great success, in view 
B oe that coal from the same districts is being offered 
a 

Other than a 10c. drop on eastern Kentucky screenings to 
a level of $1@$1.25, prices are unchanged for the week. 
Eastern Kentucky 4-in. is $2@$2.40; 2-in. $1.75@$2; egg, 
$1.75@$2; nut, $1.50@$1.65; mine-run, $1.15@$1.50 and 
screenings, $1@$1.25. Western Kentucky nut, egg, lump 
and 6-in. block are selling at $1.50@$1.85; mines run, $1.25 
@$1.50, and screenings, $1.10@$1.30. 


All Lines Dull in Northwest 


Shipments to Duluth-Superior harbor were light last 
week, only thirty-three cargoes having arrived, of which 
seven were hard coal. Fourteen are reported on the way, 
of which four are hard coal. 

Trade is virtually dead as far as any contracting is con- 
cerned, as buyers look for a drop in prices and refuse to be 
caught with much high-priced coal on their hands. This is 
the usual time for contracting by industrials, but none has 
signed up as yet. The situation is unusual. ‘All business 
is spot. Coal companies are trying to protect themselves 
by holding down their shipments and keeping the docks in 
condition to handle coal as needed. 

The mines on the ranges have started to take coal and 
the amount going there is fair in the aggregate, but indi- 
vidual orders are as small as the particular mine can get 
along with. 

It is expected that a big tonnage of Pocahontas will be 
used here this year, as ordering has started already. A 
fair amount of hard coal is selling throughout the country 
districts, North Dakota taking it for the first time in quite 
a while, and if the crops are good this year the rush will 
start as soon as the crops are sold. 

Prices are firm in both hard and soft with the exception 
of steam coal sold for bunkerage. The competition is so 
keen for that class of trade that it is reported that several 
docks have shaved prices 25c. to get orders. 

The flow of coal to Milwaukee by cargo from lower lake 
ports continues strong. Dock managers seem to be bent on 
getting in as many cargoes as possible while the going is 
good. Receipts up to May 15 totaled 204,689 tons, against 
132,200 tons for the same period of 1924. Anthr acite is com- 
ing quite freely. The receipts for May, up to the 15th, 
total 35,500 tons. Last year only 18,000 tons were received 
during the same period. Receipts of bituminous coal up to 
May 15 totaled 169,189 tons. Last year during the same 
period they amounted to only 114,200 tons. The market 
continues quiet. 


Trade at Standstill in West 


Operation, except on contract, is almost at a standstill in 
the Southwest. Only two large operators are producing 
shaft coal in Kansas, and they from only three mines. 
Several smaller independent shafts are working, but all are 
averaging less than three days working time a _ week. 
Kansas shaft lump still is listed at $4.50, but can be had as 
low as $3.75 a ton, and some in the last ‘week has been sold 
as low as $3.50. Crushed shovel mine-run still is quotel 
at $2.50@$2.60. The only coal being produced in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma is being mined by men working under the 
1917 wage scale. 

Very little change has taken place in the Colorado coal 
market in the past week. The mines are operating about 
35 per cent. The demand for slack coal has improved some- 
what, which has created a larger supply of lump and nut 
coal that is not being absorbed. The trade is inclined to buy 
from hand to mouth, anticipating a reduction in freight 
rates. The operators are turning away men right along 
even at the wage scale of 1917. Prices are unchanged. 

In Utah the coal market continues very quiet. Very little 
coal is being used for ‘industrial purposes and domestic 
consumption is practically nil, due to weather conditions. 
Business is quiet all over the territory served by the local 
companies and the tendency is to lay off more men. Prices 
remain firm. They, seem less likely to change than they 
did a month ago, due to the fact that every operator is 
agreed that a sufficient reduction cannot be allowed off 
present prices that would induce summer storage, and any 
reduction at this time would be for that purpgse only. 
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Cincinnati Has Helpful Spurt 


Stove, egg and 2-in. coal took a healthy spurt at Cin- 
cinnati last week, which in a measure offset the tendency 
te weakness in lump and slack. For the first time in weeks, 
demand for egg was sufficient to drive the price to $2 on 
bituminous. While smokeless did not exactly share in -the 
uptilt, at the same time there was a marked scarcity of 
offerings from those who have been putting out a $2.75 
price on it. 

Generally speaking, business is slow. There is little snap 
or momentum to the market. Lake shippers seem inclined 
to play a waiting game to force the seller to come to them. 
Large sizes are hard to get rid of, the inland retailers and 
other takers, evidently, declaring for someone else to absorb 
the degradation. Slack buying has eased so that a $1 price 
on the bituminous as a low is possible, though sales at 
$1.25 for special purpose are still made. The smokeless 
range is $1.25@$1.50, a confession of weakness largely due 
to the increase in the make of sized coal. Southeastern 
Kentucky producers are sticking to their guns on the 
$2.15 price for lump. Smokeless operators profess to be 
well sold up for the rest of the month and still is hope held 
out that a June rise in price will follow. 

Retail business, in spite of advertising space and door-to- 
door solicitors, shows little increase in volume, at least 
not enough to make up in part for the low turnover of 
April. Prices remain the same. River business still is 
going strong with some of the local people putting some 
stock on the ground. 


Stockpiles Dwindle at Columbus 


Columbus steam users are still holding off on contracts, 
but are reducing their stocks and as a result the outlook 
is better. Buying is low and many large users are getting 
fuel in the open market. Distress coal has been much 
reduced since both operators and shippers are loath to send 
out GCargoes on consignment. This has relieved the tenseness 
of the situation and is causing some of the larger consumers 
to look around for contracts. Utilities are taking a good 
tonnage and railroad requirements are about up to normal. 
Iron and steel plants are buying in limited quantities. 
School coal is attracting a good deal of attention and a 
number of inquiries are out for tonnage for municipal de- 
partments and public institutions. Screenings are more 
plentiful due to the movement of tonnage to the lakes. 

Domestic tonnage is not moving to any extent but re- 
tailers are making inquiries on fancy grades. Smokeless 
is being purchased to a limited extent, in preparation for 
the usual summer stocking period. Retailers have suc- 
ceeded in cleaning up their stocks to a large extent, having 
cut prices to bring it about. Stocking probably will begin 
later than usual, due partly to poor credit conditions. 

Lake trade is rather active, Ohio-mined coal is not sharing 
“in the movement to any extent. 

Production in the southern Ohio field is increasing with 
the opening of several mines on the 1917 scale. Output is 
estimated at about 20 per cent of capacity. 

In eastern Ohio inquiries for coal show no change; the 
trade is dull, buying being from hand to mouth, perhaps 
because of anticipated wage reductions in the union fields. 
Spot prices on fine coal have receded 5c. per ton as compared 
with a week ago, slack being quoted at $1.35@$1.40 and nut- 
and-slack $1.40@$1.45. It is quite likely that the slack 
resulting from the heavy shipments of Lake cargo coal from 
other fields is finding its way into this market. 

If the expected reduction in freight rates on Lake cargo 
coal takes place the output of Ohio mines will be stimulated 
by their ability to participate in this trade. ; 
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Retail yards are placing practically no orders with the 


mines and the opinion is that this trade is now completely 
over for this season, and they will not begin stocking up 
for 60 to 90 days. 


Output in the eastern Ohio No. 8 field during the week | 


ended May 9 increased 10,000 tons over the preceding week 
217,000 tons having been mined, or about 31 per cent of 
potential ‘capacity. 
that of the corresponding week a year ago. 


Trade Sluggish at Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh coal market is very sluggish. Some busi- 
ness is being done between operators and regular customers, 
but there is hardly any inquiry in the open market. There 
has been a little further increase in sales of gas coal by 
Connellsville operators, attributed to the closing of various 
gas coal mines in the Pittsburgh district. Prices obtained 
are moderately satisfactory to the Connellsville operators, 
with their lower wage scale, but would mean a large loss by 
union producers. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has closed its 
last two union mines. 

Possibly mine-run and lump coal are a shade easier this 
week, but there is no quotable change. Slack has stiffened 
a trifle, and presumably this is attributable to lighter ship- 
ments of lump rather than to heavier demand for slack. 

Due to a number of mines resuming operations under the 
1917 scale, coal production in the central Pennsylvania field 
is increasing. In the week ended May 9 the output was 
10,880 carloads, compared with 10,511 in the preceding 
week. Prices range as follows: Pool 18, $1.60@$1.65; pool 
11, $1.65@$1.70; pool 10, $1.70@$1.75; pool 9, $1.80@$2; 
pool 71, $2@$2.15; pool 1, $2.15@$2.35. 

The Buffalo coal trade is quiet. The supply of bituminous 
seems to keep far enough ahead of the demand to put the 
fixing of the price in the hands of the consumer and he is 
quite satisfied with the situation, so far as the cost is con- 
cerned. So far as can be learned the bituminous consumer 
is taking about the same amount of coal that he has been 
all along. Quotations, with slack scarce but not active, are 
$1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine-run 
and $1.25@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny 
gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump 


and $1.40@$1.60 for slack; $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley 


mine run. 


New England Market in Slough 


While conditions occasionally point to slightly firmer 


prices in the New England market it is like grasping at 
straws rather than being actually pulled out of the slough 
that surrounds the steam coal market in practically every 
direction. Accumulations prevail at Hampton Roads in 
about the same volume, the agencies are still forcibly feed- 
ing coal to reluctant consumers, quotations naturally are 
quite as easy as at any time this year—in a word, there is 
little comfort to be extracted from the present posture of 
bituminous in New England. The course of the market 
continues to be most unsatisfactory to all but the in-and-out 
buyer, and even he would like to be better assured that 
his every purchase will not turn out to be a poor one. 

The exact price situation is hard to gage. A few pro- 
ducers of high-grade smokeless coals for most of the time 


adhere to $4.35@$4.40 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at the 
Virginia piers, but occasionally even these interests concede — 


15@20c. to move coal. And again there is mine run sold 
as slack or nut-and-slack to release cars and the prices of 
No. 2 coals of course are being used to break down quota- 
tions on preferred grades. For navy standard Pocahontas 
and New River the price level ranges from $4.35 down to 
$4.20, with occasional lapses to $4.10@$4.15. There. con- 


This tonnage is 63,000 tons less than — 


tinue to be intermittent efforts to limit output, but not for 


long do any of these succeed. 

The situation inland from Boston, Providence and Port- 
land is a replica of conditions at Hampton Roads, as might 
be expected. A few days of no arrivals gave rekandlers 
who have their own facilities an opening to mark prices 
up to $5.35@$5.45, but an influx of coal at the railroad 
wharves soon drove the market figure down to $5.20. ‘ 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania there seem no new 
developments. Quotations change very little, except that 


on high grades there is a disposition to accept less money 


in order to keep work ahead for men who have agreed to 
take less than the union wage scale. But even then the 
sales price is hardly low enough to attract buyers here who 
are in the tidewater area. 
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New York Market Quiet but Hopeful 


Consumers of soft coal in the New York market continue 


Apr. 


| to buy in small quantities—when satisfied with the price. 
_ Tonnage coming here is being absorbed but not without 


intensive sales effort. Producers are hopeful, however, that 
the worst is over and that the long waited improvement will 
soon be here. 

More West Virginia coal is coming into this market than 
usual, due to much idleness in central Pennsylvania. 

Contracts to take the places of those expiring next month 
are in process of being renewed on the basis of present spot 
coal prices, according to reports. 

The tidewater situation is good, though there is no heavy 
demand. Shipments are only a trifle heavier than actual 
demand, leaving comparatively little surplus coal on the 
piers. 

Prices Hold Interest at Philadelphia 


At Philadelphia, though there has been no particular 
The closing of many 
mines inclined the trade to the belief that prices might 
advance. In the high-volatile grades there has actually 
been a slight price increase, but so far none of the other 
coals have felt it. Certainly prices couldn’t go much above 


' present levels without most of the closed mines soon coming 


back on the market. 

Coal for institutions. has brought out spirited bidding for 
contracts of from 10 to 20 cars. Buying for current account 
has been on the same level as for the last few weeks. 
Manufacturers remain quiescent, and there seems to be no 
trend whatever toward stocking. The railroads have been 
better purchasers recently. Possibly the slight increase in 
high volatiles has brought them out. 

There have been a few tide clearances recently. Outside 
of that the local pier situation is not at all attractive to the 
producer. Bunkering is light, as usual, and prices are 
unchanged. 

The soft-coal situation at Baltimore continues flat and 
uninteresting, with dealers reporting enough coal on hand 
to meet all present demands despite labor unrest in Penn- 
sylvania and northern West Virginia. According to reports 
the railroads seem to be the principal sufferers in the strike, 
through decreased traffic. In the first fifteen days of May 
only two shipments of coal totaling 7,720 tons left this port. 
Five vessels have cleared with 3,198 tons of coke. 


Slight Upturn at Birmingham 


The domestic trade at Birmingham apparently gained a 
little strength last week. Demand for spot coal was a 
trifle better and dealers began to take contract tonnage a 
little more liberally. This improvement was negligible, how- 
ever, except inasmuch as it might indicate the beginning of 
an upward trend and breaking of the spell of seasonal 'weak- 
ness which has checked market activity for some weeks, and 
furthermore applied only to the better grades of domestic 
fuel. Low grade coals are still practically without a market 


_ for domestic use and mines are either having to crush their 


lump or apply it as it is on steam orders. 

Industrial consumption of steam coal has possibly in- 
creased a little, the situation as a whole being reported by 
some interests as more promising. Spot demand is still 
comparatively light and buying confined to requirements of 
the near future. Contracting is restricted to renewals, with 
very few exceptions. ; 

Quotable mine prices are unchanged at figures which have 
ruled for several weeks past. There is no surplus coal of 
consequence of any. grade, mines operating on schedules to 
take care of business in hand, as a rule. 
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Hard Coal Active at New York 


Activity marks the anthracite market at New York. Line 
companies are well supplied with orders and independent 
producers are keeping their output moving. The nearness 
of vacation time has added to the troubles of the retail 
dealer, as consumers want their coal in the bin before leav- 
ing the city. 

Stocking of winter fuel by consumers goes merrily on, 
those refusing to take anything but stowe coal being com- 
pelled to await delivery. This size continues to be the most 
wanted. Egg is in good demand, especially with tidewater 
business. Along the line chestnut seems to be the favorite 
size while there is a good call for pea coal in all directions. 

Some retailers report a better demand for No. 1 buck- 
wheat for household purposes. Rice and barley are moving 
well for this time of the year. 

The anthracite situation at Philadelphia, both wholesale 
and retail, can be considered as good. Company shippers 
are having less trouble in disposing of their output. 
Shipments of company coal have been unusually good to 
this territory this spring. Independents have a surplus 
from day to day, especially of nut. While this surplus is 
not sufficient to cause a break in prices, it is beginning to 
cause trouble. 

Demand for egg and stove is about even, but it is likely 
the pressure on egg will be off before many weeks. Dealers 
are getting as much of any size as they desire. The belief 
grows that the operators are likely to fight the miners to a 
finish if there is a strike, and if this impression could be 
more definitely fixed the dealers would store up in anticipa- 
tion of a suspension. 

The steam trade has weakened and buckwheat is very 
heavy, with all shippers finding it difficult to find a market. 
Another week like the present and we can look for drastic 
cuts in the independent prices of buckwheat and rice, and 
possibly barley. 

So far the month of May has shown no change in the 
hard-coal situation at Baltimore. Ordering is about as 
usual for this season of the year, consumers being disin- 
clined to lay in supplies vf fuel for next winter. 

Dullness reigns in the anthracite trade at Buffalo, super- 
induced by the failure of consumers to put in their winter 
supply now. They do not seem to fear a shortage. The 
demand from Canada is light. Coke buying has been much 
more general there than here. The lake trade is very slow, 
though the April shipment will answer for some time yet. 
For the week the loadings were 36,000 tons, of which 20,700 
tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 9,600 tons for Mil- 
waukee and 5,700 tons for Chicago. 


Connellsville Coke Market Flat 


The Connellsville coke market is practically dead. As to 
furnace coke, nothirfg else could be expected when the iron 
and steel industry is decreasing operations and is facing 
further decreases. Spot furnace coke, previously quotable 
at $3@$3.25, is now $3@$3.15, and there is no indication 
that the price could be shaded. 

Spot foundry coke, which has been getting increasingly 
weak at $4@$4.50, may now be quoted rather at $3.75@ 
$4.25. There is standard coke to be had at $3.75, though not 
of the best quality. Some choice coke that formerly com- 
manded $4.50 can now be bought at $4.25. Two or three 
brands are held at higher prices, but they are always re- 
garded as special, not a part of the ordinary market. 

From time to time shipments of furnace coke on con- 
tracts decrease, as furnaces bank or blow out. There is a 
more rapid decrease in production by the ovens controlled 
by blast-furnace interests, as most of these have byproduct 
plants also, which they aim to keep in operation, and thus 
their Connellsville ovens feel nearly all their decrease in 
coke consumption. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded—— ~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
WV.CGle CNICEGIHIM SV) Da L AED aareie cfeialel otetapensteieienereioretoka iat h hete 981,711 149,218 
[IPREWIOUS WEEK 8 ase ie ercrciere ener Macarena atti arene aie MiveRalaka 959,225 147,330 
Week endeds Aha Za tlO24. 5 tyra cre cducttisieencical eek sel onthe 913,550 127,188 
— Surplus Cars——— _ ——-Car Shortage——~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
NI RVHOshl P29 sto cia vain aie teyeeriiets 329,844 149:99 250 TANS co trd! | laters 
EA FVETUES O peel 9292 9.0 ororererena re celle 337,181 160,91 Se Bae ee ee 
RVliaryas POLO Z4 sic ce iaetae wees oie 324,779 180; 88S ateeeese see Croce 
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British Coal Market Slightly Steadier; 
Price Tendency Sluggish 


The Welsh coal market has main- 
tained the very slight improvement of 
last week, though progress is exceed- 
ingly slow, and business is very much 
below normal for this time of year. 
Since Easter, surplus stocks have been 
reduced, but prices do not show much 
tendency to rise. No closed pits have 
been reopened, though many of the 
collieries are operating more regularly. 
In one or two cases notices had been 
served to the men, but the partial 
stabilization of the market has led to 
these notices being cancelled; the men 
affected number about 3,000. 

The loss of many French, Italian and 
British naval contracts, which were a 
few years ago a regular feature, is a 
very serious factor in impeding the 
recovery of the Welsh market. 

The Newcastle market has steadied 
somewhat since last week, and there is 
an improved inquiry for May  ship- 
ment. Few contracts are reported. 

Output by British collieries in the 
week ended May 2, a cable to Coal Age 
states, totaled 4,950,000 tons, compared 
with 5,268,000 tons in the preceding 
week. 


Demand Quiet in French Market; 
Stocks About Normal 

The situation in the French coal 
market remains the same. Demand is 
quiet, yet it seems sufficient to absorb 
the output, as stocks are not above 
normal. This is true of household as 
well as industrial coals. 

Beginning May 1 the price for sized 
anthracites was raised 5 fr. per ton; 
choicest grades from the collieries of 
Kangenbrahm, Gottfried Wilhelm, Esch- 
weiler and Sophia Jacoba were ad- 
vanced 10 fr. as follows: Nuts, 193 fr. 
and cobbles 190 fr., via Jeumont-Givet; 
through Lauterburg the prices are 5 fr. 
higher; second choice are cheaper by 
10 fr., summer primes having been de- 
ducted. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels from 
April 1 to 18 were 300,900 tons, includ- 
ing 102,100 tons of coal, 187,500 tons of 
coke and 11,300 tons of lignite briquets. 

During the first 28 days of April the 
O.R.C.A. received from thé Ruhr 296,- 
381 tons of coke, an average of a little 














less than 10,600 tons per day. The 
price of indemnity coke will be main- 
tained during May; to the Belgians, the 
same coke is to be reduced 5 fr. to 
2D tes 





Heavy Foreign Shipments from 
Hampton Roads 


General coal business at Hampton 
Roads last week showed little improve- 
ment, the bulk of activity being con- 
fined to heavy foreign movement of dis- 
tress coal. Some pool 1 coal sold for 
$4 and pool 2 as low as $3.85. The 
heaviest foreign movement of the year 
resulted, more than a score of cargoes 
of distress coal being handled. Prac- 
tically all such coal was moved before 
the end of the week and _ business 
settled back to its old monotony. Prices 
weakened somewhat and demand was 
slight. Bunker business was fair and 
coastwise trade held its own. 





Belgian Trade Retains Balance 


The Belgian Coal Market is much the 
same. There is a kind of balance be- 
tween offer and demand and _ prices 
have for the most part been maintained, 
which, in the face of circumstances, is 
a notable result. Storage piles are be- 
ing resorted to, in consequence of a 
slight rally in the demand and a de- 
crease in output. 

Foreign competition is very active 
and, contrary to what has been com- 
monly bruited abroad, German coals, 
outside reparation forwardings, pene- 
trate into Belgian territory in steadily 
increasing quantities. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 16, 1925 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Argentina: ‘ Tons 
Br. Str. Campus, for Puerto La 
LALA siete sass alc cestode 5,151 
Ital. Str. Antonietta, for Buenos 
AIEG SMP ENS o1c.s 5 ais oishancite e 6,152 
For New Brunswick: 
Br, Str. Wabana, for St. John....... 75,215 
Br. Schr. Cutty Sark, for St. John 892 
For Canada: 
Dan. Str. Paris, for Three Rivers.. 4,472 
Br. Str. Kamarouska, for Quebec... 7,102 
Br. Str. Halesius, for Montreal.... 17,017 
sr. Str. Daghild, for Montreal...... 11,229 
Amer. Schr. Tolinia, for Charlotte- 
TOM Dy by eloee weer: . bless ahekloe se 1,200 
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Br. Str. Ingola, for Quebec........ 5,853 
Br. Str. Oakfield,, for *Montréal.... 5,698 
Br. Str. Teesbridge, for Montreal.. 5,581 
For Italy: ; ; 
Ital. Str. Amisto, for Genoa........ 7,005 
Ital. Str. Ariosto, for Venice......;. 2,005 
ital. Str. ‘Tirso, for Genda saa 7,046 
Ital. Str. Maria Matilda, for Genoa. 5,129 
Lia Str, Aquitania, for Porto 
Berrajq “2. .\....0% shee 6,362 
For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Str. Rose Castle, for Halifax... 10,436 
Dan. Str. Jungshaved, for Sydney.. 5,525 
For France: 
Fr. Str. P. L. M. 20, for Marseilles 8,252 
For Brazil: 
Braz. Str. Vera Radcliffe; for Rio 
de Janeiro* 2232 eee 7,686 
Br. Str. Cedrington Court, for Rio de 
Janeiro. . 24%). dae eee 6,465 
Br. Str. Oreland, for Rio de Janeiro 6,041 
Br. Str. Barrhill, for Santos...... 6,727 
Br. Str. Larpool, for Rio de Janeiro 5,911 
Nor. Str. Ramsdalshaven, for Rio 
de “Janeiro: 2. 52a ae eee 9,198. 
For Porto Rico: 
Amer, Str. Elizabeth, for San Juan 4,664 
For Miquelon: 
Nor. Str. Marie Nielsen, for St. 
Pierre 24, Rae SPIER A Bre tt He fe, 2,178 
For French West Indies: y 
Br, Str. Muneric, for Fort de France 7,163 
For Newfoundland: 
Nor. Str. Svartfond, for St. Johns 3,010 
For Canal Zone: 
Amer. Str. Achilles, for Cristobal. . 12,025 
Amer. Barge Darien, for Cristobal. . 7,210 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Marstenen, for Havana.... 2,891 
For British West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Ida, for Port of Spain. ;.. 2,626 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Newfoundland: 
Br. Str. Lake Como, for St. Johns. —— 
For Nova Scotia: 
Nor, Str. Karma, for Halifazss eee — 
FROM BALTIMORE 
s gu Cuba: 
Er, r. Maidenhead, for Diaguiri. . 9 
For Porto Rico: " a 
Am. _Str:. Gov. John Lind, for 
Guanica’ "|. ce esi ee 867 
Am. Str. Major Wheeler, for San 
Juan | (coke) iii. seul eee 180 
For Chile: t 
Br. Str. Trafalgar, for San Antonio 
(coke)! o) ROS 2,507 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N.&W. Piers, Lamberts, Pt.: May 7 May 14 
Cars on hand 





jaesingiet: dee ee 1,423 1,440 
Dons/on:hand |) | See 88,779 91,539 
ons dumped for week........... 116,229 1 16,140 
onnage Waiting. . 2.) .(04e) Jee 12,000 7,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand ...:, 4000) eee 644 756 
Tons’on hand)... 9 eee 45,600 55,400 
Tons dumped for week........__. 74,768 78,578 
Tonnage waiting...) {je eee 19,750) \Seee 
C.&O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand; ..cite) eeeee 2,602 2215 
Tonsion hand. 2.9. 1. 123,435 115,055 
Tons dumped for week.........__ 158,002 166,282 
onnage waiting. /7.\6) . see 35,665 18,600 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
May 9 May 167 


Pool 9, New York... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@ $4.85 


Pool 10, New York... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York... 4.25@ 4.50 4380 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.35@ 4.55 4.35 » 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.25@ 4.30 4. 25@ 4.30 © 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.35 4.30 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.20 4.20 

Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... $4.95@$5.10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York... 4.75@ 4.90 4. 3@ alae 
Pool 11, New York... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.80@ 5.05 4. 80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads  - 4.40 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.25 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. ie Bal Ss 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
* Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: May 9 May 167 
Admiralty, large... 26s.@ 26s.6d. 26s.3d.@26s.9d. 
Steam smalls...... 15s.6d.@ l6s. 15s.6d. 

Newcastle: 
ha steams....... 19s. 17s.6d. 

est gas. o. ys oa 19s.@ 19s. 6d. 19s.@ 19s. 6d. 
Best bunkers...... 18s. . Ges ‘ 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type: declines in italics. 


—————————— 
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ALABAMA 


| Hugh Morrow, formerly operating 

vice-president of Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. was elected president of the 
company at a meeting held May 14, suc- 
ceeding the late John W. McQueen. 
Mr. Morrow became vice president in 
November, 1919, and has been in charge 
of the company’s affairs since Mr. 
MecQueen’s death. 


The Peerless Cahaba Coal Co., of 
Birmingham, is the new name _ under 


_ which the Helena Straven Coal Co. will 


continue business. 


The Ensley plant of the Semet-Solvay 
Co. broke all previous records in its 26 
years existence during the month of 
April, when it coked 63,581 tons of coal, 
produced 48,470 tons of coke, 1,494,709 
lb. of ammonia sulphate and other by- 
products in proportionate quantities. 
Finished products shipped required the 
use of 1,527 cars, the peak shipping 
record also. With the exception of coke 
produced for the Yolande Coal & Coke 
Co., the output of this product was sold 
commercially by the Semet-Solvay Co. 
The above record was announced by 
Superintendent A. H. Moore . 


The Alco Coal Co., of Tuscaloosa, let 
the contract the last of April for con- 
struction of a 600-ft. trestle. 


The Connellsville shaft of the Yo- 
lande Coal & Coke Co., which it was 
announced recently would be placed in 
operation at an early date after being 
closed for several years, will be pro- 
vided with a new washery, tipple and 
other modern equipment for mining, 
handling and preparation of the output. 


Plans are being made for the im- 
provement of the Moss-McCormack coal 
mines, near Carbon Hill, at a cost of 
about $500,000. When these improve- 
ments are completed the output of these 
mines will be greatly increx sed. 





ARKANSAS 


With an authorized capital of $75,000, 
the Central City Coal Co., composed of 
E. L. Packard and E. P. Lindsey, of the 
E. D. Packard Coal & Mining Co., will 
begin developing a 160-acre lease near 
Central City in a few weeks. 





COLORADO 


The Kemmerer Coal Co., of Wyom- 
ing, has been given a certificate of 
purchase by the public trustee of Weld 
County to 288 acres of land in section 
31-7-65 and six shares of Larimer and 
Weld ditch stock and 10 shares of 
Windsor reservoir stock on a bid of 
$52,730 at foreclosure sale. The former 
owner was the Eaton Land & Livestock 


Co. and the land and water stock was 
part of the security for indebtedness of 
$150,000 to the Wyoming company. 


J. F. Welborn, president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., has announced 
that in order that he may have more 
time for the increased work of the office 
of assistant to the president, J. B. 
Marks has been relieved of the duties 
of purchasing agent, and succeeded in 
that office by Gerald Alley. Ward Wire 
has been appointed traffic manager. 





ILLINOIS 


The Consolidated Coal Co. of St. 
Louis recently posted notices at its No. 
7 mine at Herrin, employing more than 
700 men, that the mine would close 
down indefinitely. Slack business was 
the reason assigned by the company 
for the shutdown. 


New mines in the vicinity of Watson 
Mine, near Marion, where the Sincerity 
Coal Co. will begin work sometime in 
May, will give employment to scores 
of miners. The new operation is said 
to comprise 817 acres of coal lands. 





INDIANA 


Lenpha A. Folsom was named re- 
ceiver to take charge of the Possum 
Ridge coal mine May 10. The action 
was taken on the complaint against 
William Dorsey, Patrick Barr, Van 
Sandefur and Jeppe Bertelson, doing 
business under the name of the New 
Possum Ridge Coal Co. Gibson was 
asked that his miner’s lien be foreclosed 
and that a receiver be appointed with- 
out notice. Alpha Martin, Arthur Hud- 
son, Willie Reed, John Mitchell, Joln 
Leathco, Charles Voyles, John F. Leslie, 
Glay Neen, Willie Curtis, Joseph Higi- 
street, George Monks, Lon Davis, 
Lawrence Bramer, John T. Monks, 
Charles Waters and Andy Grandstaff 
filed a petition asking to be made 
parties plaintiff and, the petition being 
granted, each filed a complaint in the 
case. 


The Comet Coal Co., Evansville, has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000 by the issuance of $70,000 
additional common stock. 


Word was received May 6 from Cov- 
ington that Charles Wert, giving his 
address as Wabash, is being held for 
violation of the new “blue sky” laws. 
Wert formerly was secretary of the 
Liberty Coal & Engineering Co. He is 
said to have sold stock for the Liberty 
company which is being investigated by 
the securities division commission. 
Benjamin J. O’Reilly, an officer of the 
company, was arrested in Terre Haute. 
Wert and O’Reilly were both arrested 


on affidavits signed by Frank E. Wright, 
investigator for the securties division 
commission, 


KANSAS 


Decision by Judge J. C. Pollock in 
U. S. District Court at Fort Scott, May 
5, that workmen’s compensation’ cases 
involving more than $3,000 and in 
which one of the parties is not a resi- 
dent of Kansas are transferable from’ 
the Kansas state courts to federal court 
is regarded by attorneys for both 
operators and miners as the most im- 
portant development in regard to the 
Kansas compensation law since _ its 
enactment more than a decade ago. 


The Kansas “blue sky” board has. 
authorized the Coal River Collieries 
Co. of West Virginia to sell an addi-. 
tional $50,000 of stock in the state. 
This stock is to be sold only to locomo- 
tive engineers, according to a statement 
filed with the board. 





KENTUCKY 


The South Diamond mine, Mortons 
Gap, of the St. Bernard group of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. resumed. op- 
eration May 12 for the first time since 
April 15, when the mine stopped while 
repairs were being made. The Luton- 
town mine of the same group has 
ceased operation until a new tipple is 
constructed. This probably will re- 
quire two or three months. 


The plant of the Tierney Mining Co., 
located on Pond Creek near Stone, has 
been closed down according to informa- 
tion received in Welch, W. Va., on 
May 11, the suspension being for an 
indefinite period. The company has 
found it difficult to move coal at any 
price. Approximately 100 men were 
thrown out of employment for the time 
being by the closing of the mine. 


Millers Creek Kentucky Mining Co., 
Louisa, has changed its name to Millers 
Creek Collieries Co. 


The Reliance Coal Co., Glomawr,will 
soon begin the construction of a hotel 
building at Whitesburg. 





MARYLAND 


The Upper Potomac Coal Association, 
of Cumberland, Md., was discontinued 
as of April 30. A number of the mem- 
ber companies of that association have 
become members of the National and it 
is thought practically all of the other 
companies there will join individually 
in the near future. J. F. Palmer, who 
has been secretary of that association, 
has become secretary of the Baltimore 
Coal Exchange, of Baltimore, Md. 
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MISSOURI 


The Blackfoot Coal Co., owning the 
Blackfoot mine, about three miles north 
of Columbia, was sold at auction last 
week to William R. Prather for $3,200. 
The sale came as the result of a volun- 
tary dissolution. Those having hold- 
ings in the company were S. M. 
Stephenson, J. S. Rollins, W. R. 
Prather, Ed Keene and Ray Warren. 
Mr. Prather has been manager for this 
company for about six years. 





OHIO 


Among additional mines that have 
been opened in the Pomeroy Bend field 
under the 1917 scale since the New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. resumed are: 
Mine No. 5 of the Essex Coal Co. and 
the Brocalsa Chemical Co., which oper- 
ates salt mills in that section also has 
a mine to produce fuel for its works. 
The totat output is now in excess of 
1,006 tons daily and it is being grad- 
ually increased. Up to May 15 there 
was no violence reported although 
union officials have been trying in every 
way possible to stop the operation of 
the mines. It is estimated that the cut 
in cost of production under the. 1917 
scale as compared with the present scale 
amounts to at least 35c. a ton and this 
will’ enable operators to compete with 
West Virginia non-union fields. Other 
mines plan to open soon at the same 
seale. 


Colonel Mike Roach of Charleston, 
W. Va., and Cincinnati, and H. V. 
Schermerhorn, of Detroit, have with- 
drawn from the Logan Pocahontas Coal 
Co. and since May 1 have been identified 
with the operating: end of the Harlan- 
Wallins Coal Co. of southeastern Ken- 
tucky. Colonel Roach was one of the 
organizers of the Logan Pocahontas 
company and for many years has been 
a spectacular figure in the trade. Mr. 
Schermerhorn had the Detroit office. 
The Harlan Wallins Coal Co., whose 
operations are on Wallins Creek, took 
part in long drawn out arbitration 
negotiations a year ago over acceptance 
of union conditions. The Logan Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. has reorganized with 
T. T. Wright, of Cincinnati, as presi- 
dent; B. K. Littlepage, of Charleston, 
W. Va., vice-president and _ general 
eounsel, and C. F. Armitage, of Charles- 
ton, as secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany owns mines in West Virginia and 
the Harlan-Hazard district. 


As soon as estimates are received, the 
state purchasing agent will be urged 
to place orders for coai for state insti- 
tutions. Appropriations for the next 
fiscal year will be available July 1. As 
in the past three years, all coal for 
state institutions will be Ohio mined, 
te provide work for Ohio miners. In 
1924 the state used 250,000 tons, but it 
is expected that during the coming year 
the amount may reach 300,000 tons. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co and subsidiaries for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924, report net income, 
including $676,430 profit from sale of 
property and securities, of $1,697,023 
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after federal taxes, interest, deprecia- 
tion and depletion, equivalent to $1.21 
a share earned on 1,400,000 shares of 
no par capital stock. This compares 
with $4,068,694 or $2.90 a share in 
1923. Consolidated income account for 
1924 compares with that of 1923 as 
follows: 


1924 1923 

Coal:sales.. Shee an. $83,511,650 $89,195,635 
Oper. and other exp., etc... 77,641,497 78,682,659 
Operating income.......... 5,870,153 10,512,976 
Other incomés=-3.-. 612,406 1,270,935 
Total income:seemeeds ae. 6,482,550 11,783,911 
Federal taxes, etc.......... 2,346,771 4,784,651 
Interest; 7 eee. 1,610,692 1,306,593 
Depreciation and depletion. 1,504,503 1,623,973 
Balance ,):-t eee oe 1,020,593 4,068,694 
Profit from sale of property 

and securities......1.... 676,430 eee 
Net income! s-cee eee 1,697,023 4,068,694 
Minority interests......... 4,91 Pere 
Surplus 3. Beste. 1,692,104 4,068,694 


Operations continue at the Heisley 
Coal Co.’s mines at Nant-y-Glo, Cam- 
bria County, since opening two weeks 
ago under the 1917 scale. The United 
Mine Workers declared a strike and the 
coal company placed guards about the 
property. Interference on the part of 
the strikers was stopped when injunc- 
tion proceedings were started in the 
Cambria County courts against a large 
number of union men and women. A 
mass meeting was held on Sunday, 
May 16, at which time President John 
Brophy called upon the miners to stick 
to the union. However, it is reported 
that miners in large numbers are 
breaking ranks, preferring to live by 
working rather than starve by striking. 


An agreement. was reached in the 
Somerset County Court last week 
whereby Judge John A. Berkey di- 
rected four verdicts in favor of the 
Wilmore Coal Co. against as many 
school districts and townships for the 
return of taxes which it was alleged 
were illegally assessed. 


A few more union mines near the 
edge of the Connellsville coke region 
have closed down, resulting in increas- 
ing operations at some of the non-union 
mines in the region. The Vesta Coal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, has closed down 
its Nos. 5 and 6 mines on the Monon- 
gahela River just above Brownsville, in 
Washington County. The Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co. has resumed operations at 
the Warwick Mine and increased opera- 
tions at the Isabella mine, both non- 
union, on the Monongahela River above 
Brownsville. W. J. Rainey, Inc., has 
resumed operations at Allison No. 2 
Mine, which had been closed down for a 
few weeks, and has increased operations 
at Allison No. 1 mine. The Harah Coal 
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Where Miners Are 
Housed in Liévin 
Here the second story 


is covered by a mansard 
roof. Note the quaint and 
pretentious fence, the only 
elaboration in the design. 





& Coke Co. resumed operations last 
week, employing 50 men and producing 
200 tons of coke per day. The Connells- 


ville Central Coke Co. closed down its: 


plant at Herbert last week and the 
Century Coke Co. closed down all but 
eighteen ovens. 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators’ Association, of Butler, Pay 
has discontinued its activities, at least 
for the time being. Sixteen out of 
twenty-two member companies of that 
association have already become indi- 
vidual members of the National Coal 
Association. Besides these nine other 
companies in that field that did not 
belong to the local association have 
joined the National. 

Governor Pinchot has reappointed 
Charles B. Maxwell, Morrisdale; James 
Craig, Yatesboro, and John E. Struble, 
Connellsville, as members of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Examining Board for the 
bituminous coal mines. 


The Dauphin County Court last week 
excluded the defense offered in the an- 
thracite tax appeal of the Hudson Coal 
Co. and a verdict for the state aggre- 
gating $43,530 was taken Monday. This 
sum includes interest and the Attorney 
General’s commission. The company 


desired to show the difference between 


anthracite and bituminous coal and by 
that means show the unconstitutionality 
of the taxing act. The Commonwealth 
contended that the appelate courts had 
ruled upon this question in prior cases. 
A motion for a new trial and for judg- 
ment regardless of the verdict will be 
made by the company and when they 
are disposed of an appeal will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court. More than 
fifty appeals will be determined by the 
decision finally reached in the Hudson 
Coal action and the amount of taxes in- 
volved is between $4,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ross Miller, of Pierre, has resigned 


from the State Coal Commission, it 


has been announced at the office of — 


Governor Carl Gunderson. Mr. Miller 
has served as a member and engineer 
for the commission for two years. No 
reason was given for his withdrawal. 





UTAH 


A lease on approximately 1,578 acres 
of public coal land in Sevier County, 
Utah, was awarded May 4 to Herbert 
Z. Lund and others. The Lund inter- 


ests must invest $100,000 in developing © 
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the property during the next three 
years and must produce a minimum of 
75,000 tons of coal beginning with the 
fourth year. The government is to get 
a royalty on all coal mined. Work on 
the development of the property will 
start within the next thirty days, it was 
announced by Henry C. Lund, attorney 
for the Lund interests. The property 
is located on the north fork of Queat- 
schuppah Creek, 34 miles east of Salina. 
Mr. Lund announced that plans were 
being made for the expenditure of from 
$200,000 to $300,000 this year. Per- 
sons associated with the Lund interests 
inGewese rote Awe C: = Isund; 


Peterson, Mrs. Bertie Beal, all of Salt 
Lake, and Mrs. Charles Jensen and 
Mrs. Sarah Jensen, both of Ephraim. 





VIRGINIA 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
for the first quarter of 1925 reports net 
income of $217,306, after all expenses 
and charges for interest and taxes. 
This, after allowing for preferred divi- 
dends, was equal to $1.75 a share earned 
on the 100,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding. In the first quarter of 
1924 the company reported net income 
of $5,792, equal to llc. a share on the 


| -$5,000,000 preferred stock. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


According to notices posted at the 
McKinleyville plant of the Richland 
Coal Co. on May 8, there is to be a 
sheriff’s sale on May 28 of all personal 
property at the plant, such action being 
taken to satisfy a judgment in excess 
of $44, ordered in Brooke County at 
the May term of court in favor of the 
Ferguson Coal & Coke Co. for royal- 
ties due them for operation of the 
Saldeka mine at Cliftonville, owned by 
the Ferguson company, and operated 
under lease by the Richland company. 


Having failed to win its suit to evict 
115 families from its houses at the 
Parker Run mine, the Fairmont-Cleve- 
land Coal Co. proposes at the first op- 
portunity to institute new action to re- 
gain possession of its property. The 
fact that the words “in the name of the 
State of West Virginia” had not been 
used in the summonses made the latter 
invalid and Judge W. S. Meredith of the 
Marion County Circuit Court dismissed 
the suits. 


E. E. White, president and general 
manager of the E. E. White Coal Co., 


Kingston Coal Co., 
No. 3 Shaft 


This young man and his 
four-footed blonde and bru- 


nette companions are en- 
gaged in haulage in the Red 
Ash anthracite seam. the 
colliery being located at 


Kingston, Pa. 
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one of the large smokeless producing 
companies in the Winding Gulf district 
of Raleigh and Wyoming counties, on 
May 9 awarded a contract for rebuild- 
ing and remodeling the tipple at Stotes- 
bury, the present layout to be replaced 
by a steel structure. 


Announcement has been made of the’ 


appointment of William Yates as super- 
intendent of the Bailey-Wood Coal Co., 
with two mines at MacAlpin, succeed- 
ing L. C. Deem, resigned. 


All the holdings of the Joseph T. 
Thropp Co., including the Everett and 
Saxton furnaces, four coal mines, 500 
coke ovens and 5,000 acres of coal lands, 
were sold at Huntington May 6 under 
the direction of Receiver Andrew S. 
Webb, of Philadelphia, for $800,000. An 
equity suit a year ago against the com- 
pany resulted in the appointment of a 
receiver and a court order for the sale. 
In the absence of the purchaser’s name 
being announced, it is believed the 
property was bought in the interests of 
Philadelphia creditors. 


The Monongahela Ry., it is reported, 
will soon let a contract to build a spur 
from its main line to the Domestic Coke 
Corporation, probably the largest by- 
product plant in central West Virginia, 
located on the outskirts of Fairmont. 
The B. & O. R.R., it is reported will 
reroute its coal shipments off the M. & 
K. braneh by the way of Rowlesburg 
and Keyser, instead of by Morgantown 
and Connellsville, Pa., a plan which 
went into effect only a few weeks ago. 


The Soper-Mitchell Coal Co., operat- 
ing on Scotts Run in the Monongalia 
field, has leased its property to the 
Monon Gas Coal Co. and preparations 
are being made to operate the mines 
on a non-union basis. A new scale has 
been posted at the mines. It is stated 
by officials of the leasing company that 
many former employees of the com- 
pany had signified their desire to return 
to work at the 1917 scale and that many 
other applications are being received. 


Governor Howard M. Gore has ap- 
proved the Tutwiler Bill—House Bill 
441—increasing the inspection force of 
the West Virginia Department of Mines 
from 22 to 25 men, increasing their 
salary from $3,000 to $3,600 per year, 
at the discretion of the head of the 
department, increasing the salary of the 
head of the department to $6,000 a 
year, and making certain changes in 
the mining laws relating to ventilation, 
etc. The bill encountered no serious 





‘years of active service. 
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opposition in either branch of the Leg- 
islature. House Bill 146, relating to the 
issuance of scrip and making such scrip 
non-transferable, also has become a 
law. Two bills introduced, both relating 
to the weighing of coal, were not acted 
upon by the Legislature, inasmuch as 
payment to miners at most of the mines 
in the state is made on the basis of 
weight, even in the absence of compul- 
sion. The Willis bill relating to the 
mining of coal in underlying and over- 
lying seams was not acted upon. by 
either branch of the Legislature, nor 
was any action taken on a bill backed 
by the union to prohibit the payment of 
deputy sheriffs by private corporations. 


Eleven families have been evicted re- 
cently from houses owned by the Rose- 
dale Coal Co. at its plant four miles 
north of Morgantown. 


It is shown in an analysis of the 
annual report of Robert M. Lambie, 
chief of the West Virginia Department 
of Mines, that 5,000,000 tons more of 
coal was produced in the state in 1924 
than in 1923 notwithstanding the fact 
that 4,500 less miners were employed. 
A survey recently completed by the De- 
partment of Labor discloses the fact 
the wages paid today in Kanawha mines 
surpass the average earnings, both per 
day and per hour, during the high-wage 
days of 1921 and 1922. 


The Banks-Miller Supply Co. of 
Huntington, began early in May the 
distribution of its catalog, listing the 
complete line of the company. The 
catalog contains 1,400 pages and ap- 
proximately 14,000 illustrations are 
used. Specialists of the company 
worked a year compiling data for the 
catalog. Two freight cars were re- 
quired to deliver the catalog to Hunt- 
ington. The company has eight thou- 
sand firms on its mailing list. 





WYOMING 


The Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock 
Springs, has made a number of changes 
recently in its operating department. 
Thomas Foster,,mine superintendent at 
Reliance since March 26, 1921, has been 
transferred to the Winton mines as 
mine superintendent, replacing William 
Redshaw, who resigned to rejoin the 
Megeath Coal Co. as superintendent at 
the Rock Springs mine. John O. Holen 
has been transferred from Superior as 
mine superintendent to Reliance, in the 
same capacity. William McIntosh suc- 
ceeds to his old post.. Arthur T. Hen- 
kell, assistant general master mechanic, 
has been promoted to the position of 
general master mechanic. succeeding 
Robert Muir, who has been placed on 
the retired list after nearly forty-three 
H. J. Harring- 
ton, employment agent, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of compensation. 


Coal produced in Wyoming in 1924 
totaled 6,730,372 tons, a decrease from 
the 1923 output of 823,694 tons, accord- 
ing to the report made by the state 


, coal mine inspectors. for the two dis- 


tricts in the state, to Governor Ross. 
The number of men employed and the 
number of mines worked were approxi- 
mately the same as in 1923, the de- 
crease in tonnage being due to the 
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fewer days worked. During the year 
there were 73 fatal accidents in the 
industry and 463 non-fatal ones. Thirty- 
nine of the fatalities were caused by 
the gas explosion at No. 5 Sublet, the 
property of the Kemmerer Coal Co., 
on Sept, 16, 1924. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Isaac T. Mann, president, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., of West Virginia, Michael 
Gallagher, general manager, M. A. 
Hanna Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; P. H. 
Penna, secretary, Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; W. H. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, Meriden Smokeless Coal Corp., 
of Huntington, W. Va. and L. C. 
Madeira, 3d, of the Medeira-Hill & Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have been ap- 
pointed by President S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson to represent the National 
Coal Association at the thirteenth 
annual metitg of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week. 

George Otis Smith, director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has contrib- 
uted a paper on the distribution of 
power to the new quarterly journal 
Economic Geography, published by 
Clark University. In the second num- 
ber, which appears next month, after 
picturing the world distribution of en- 
ergy resources, Dr. Smith mentions the 
centers of production of power in the 
United States, and refers to future de- 
mands, in which connection he has fig- 
ured the center of electric power gener- 
ation to be in Illinois, about 50 miles 
southeast of Chicago. 

The following bituminous coal oper- 
ators have accepted appointment to rep- 
resent the National Coal Association at 
the annual meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Brussels, 
Belgium, June 21-27, according to 
President S. Pemberton Hutchinson: 
Alexander Bonnyman, president, Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 





Chairman; Roy Brenholtz, president, 
Western Fuel Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Edmund Hannay Waits, London 


representative of the Wyatt Coal Sales 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., and A. Sicard, 
president, West Helena Coal Co., Si- 
card, Ala. 





CANADA 


The “Industrial Peace Act,” designed 
to prevent strikes and lockouts having 
been passed by both houses of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, was assented to by 
the Lieutenant Governor May 7 and is 
now a law. 


The picketing of the collieries at 
Glace Bay by the striking miners was 
attended with violence May 7 when 
P. E. Ogilvie, chief employment clerk 
of the Dominion Coal Co., who was 
heading a party of maintenance men 
going on shift at collieries Nos. 5 and 
10, was struck on the head with a stone 
and severely cut. District President 
McLeod of the United Mine Workers, 
stated that the instructions of the exec- 
utive called for peaceful picketing and 
expressed regret thet violence had been 
resorted to. A telegram from Premier 
Armstrong to the district president in- 
timated that the provincial government 
was prepared to call out the military, 
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or the provincial police as guards for 
the maintenance men should the picket- 
ing operations jeopardize public prop- 
erty. Simon Gallant, a striking miner, 
was arrested May 8 charged with the 
assault on P. E. Ogilvie and afterward 
released on $1000 bail. Picketing has 
been discontinued at most of the col- 
lieries and everything was quiet over 
the week end. 


The miners at Hillcrest, Alberta, on 
April 24 signed a direct agreement with 
their employers, thus breaking away 
from the United Mine Workers. Other 
mines in the same district which broke 
away last month and accepted reduced 
wages are reported as working steadily 
with good prospects ahead for a sum- 
mer’s job. 

The first indication of coal in the 
Vermilion district of Alberta was met 
with about April 5 of this year when a 
farmer living five miles north of the 
town struck a 3-ft. steam while digging 
a well. The coal was found at a depth 
of 30 ft. Samples sent to Montreal for 
analysis having been found to be of 
high quality, two well-known Eastern 
geologists are now at Vermilion look- 
ing over the land to ascertain whether 
the seam is an outcropping, and if So, 
its direction and extent. Test holes 
will be bored at once and the fuel will 
be examined as to suitability for com- 
mercial uses. 


Employees of the Corbin Coal & Coke 
Co. have withdrawn from the United 
Mines Workers and have formed the 
Corbin Miners’ Association. The new 
association has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Corbin company for a 
wage contract that is practically the 
same as that in force at the Crows 
Nest Pass Coal Co.’s mines. All the 
steam-coal mining companies in the 
Crows Nest Pass field, with the excep- 
tion of the Hillcrest Collieries, have 
now made an independent agreement 
with their employees. 


The Ontario Fuel Controller has re- 
ceived orders for 90,000 tons of Alberta 
coal, although the arrangement for ex- 
perimental shipments entered into by 
the provincial government limits the 
amount to 25,000 tons. No further 
orders will be received at present but 
Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines, 
announces that after the 25,000-ton 
order has been filled and data as to 
transportation costs obtained, the De- 
partment may permit further orders to 
be placed. 








Traffic 





I. C. C. “Advises” Adjustment 
In Southwestern Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on May 9 prescribed a readjust- 
ment of the rates on coal in carloads 
from Colorado and northern New 
Mexico producing districts to Missouri 
River points and destinations in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and western South Dakota. 
No order was issued by the commission 
but the carriers serving the territory 
involved were advised by the commis- 
sion to comply with the new rate struc- 
ture during the next ninety days. 

The new structure is designed by the 
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commission to remove the criticisms 
voiced by the Colorado & New Mexico 
Coal Operators’ Association. Screen- 


ing specifications also were prescribed 


by the commission. 





Hearings Called on Proposals 
To Advance Rates 


The Coal and Coke Committee, Trunk 
Line Territory, announces a hearing in 
Room 401, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City, at 11 a.m., daylight saving 
time, Thursday, June 4, 1925, on a car- 
riers proposal to advance rates on bitu- 
minous and cannel coal from mines on 
various originating roads to points on 
the Erie R.R., Overbrook, N. J., to 
Essex Fells, N. J., inclusive, from $3.34 
per gross ton to $3.47 per gross ton 
(Clearfield basis), with usual differen- 
tials over from other groups of origin. 
The reason for the proposal is to place 
rates on the same basis as published to 
corresponding points on other roads. 

A hearing also will be held at noon’ 
on the same day and at the same place 
on a carriers’ proposal to advance rates 
on anthracite, pea and smaller sizes 
from mines on the Jersey Central, Le- 
high & New England, Reading, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, N. Y., O. & W. and 
D., L. & W. railroads to Hartford, 
Conn., Central New England Ry. de- 
livery. It is proposed to make the rate 
on pea $3.65 and on buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller $3.40 per gross ton. The 
reason for the proposal is to place 


rates on the samg basis as carried gen- 


erally to Hartford, Conn., via the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 





Calis Rates to Iowa Reasonable 


Car load rates on anthracite coal — 


moving from Pennsylvania producing 
points to Iowa are not unreasonable 


according to a recommendation to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission May 
6 by W. A. Disque, an examiner. The 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Iowa complained that the rates were 
“unjustly discriminatory and unduly 


prejudicial,” as compared with rates to 


Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Paul. 
Minn. 





Whether the flat Boston rate should 


apply to all stations within the cor- 
porate limits of the Massachusetts cap- 


ital is the question which the Interstate - 


Commerce Commission will be called 
upon to decide in the complaint recently 
filed with it by the Boylston Coal Cor- 
poration et al, of Boston, against the 
New Haven road. The complainants 
allege that the existing rate structure 


on bituminous coal from Pennsylvania — 


and West Virginia to Boston stations is 
unjust, unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory. Reparation is asked. 





The Harbor Coaling Corporation has ) 


petitioned the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to grant a rehearing or a . 


supplemental hearing on its complaint 


attacking rates on bituminous coal] from — 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Mary- 


land to the Black Tom pier of the — 


Lehigh Valley R.R., New York Harbor, 
for tidewater delivery. The case was 
heard before C. W. Griffin, special 


examiner for the commission, at New 


York on April 25. 
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Trade Literature 





Are Weld Rail Bonds. The Electric 
Railway Improvement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pmirrecvlare No. to. Pp. 13: °6x9 ins; illus- 
trated. Gives detailed information, includ- 
ing actual dimensions of arc weld bonds. 
Data on welding currents, welding rod, etce., 
also are given. Copies free on request. 


Small Size Evaporators. The Griscom- 
Russell Co., 90 West. St., New York City. 
Leaflet No. 401, describing and illustrating 
the Reilly evaporator set for supplying 
small quantities of boiler feed makeup or 
makeup water for enclosed-jacket water- 
cooling systems. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently issued bulletin No. 2055, a four-page 
folder describing and illustrating ‘Arktite” 
plugs and receptacles. 








Coming Meetings 





Manufacturers’ Division of the American 
Mining Congress. National exposition of 
coal-mining equipment, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
week of May 25. Secretary of American 
Mining Congress, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth annual convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25-28. Secretary, W. L. 
Enendter, Woolworth Building, New York 

ity. 

International Railway Fuel Association. 
Seventeenth annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 26-29. Secre- 
tary, J. B. Hutchinson, 6000 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

American Wholesale 
Ninth annual 


Coal Association. 
convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. . Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 


meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James E. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 


Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Il. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Third general conference, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, June 21-27. 


American Society for Testing Materiais. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
Atlantic 

INS gael Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
a Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade _ Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
Council, Hanover Square, New York 

ity. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


City, 
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fie, 








New Equipment 





Car Wheels Lubricated by 
High-Pressure Greaser 


Properly lubricating roller bearing 
mine car wheels with the right kind of 


grease is an important but difficult 
operation. In order to be most effec- 
tive the grease should be “hard,” that 
is, solid at ordinary temperatures so 
that it readily can be handled with a 
hand scoop or shovel. While it is en- 
tirely possible to force a lubricant of 
this consistency into a roller bearing by 
hand, even though this requires a pres- 
sure of approximately 1,000 lb. per 
square inch, it is far faster and, in 
most cases, more economical to employ 
a power-driven device for this purpose. 

With this end in view the Sanford- 
Day Iron Works, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has recently placed upon the market 
the electric grease pump shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This con- 
sists of a reservoir or tank capable of 
holding a half barrel of grease (which, 
for best results, should be of such con- 
sistency that, as shown, it can be han- 
dled with a shovel), a power-driven 
pump capable of developing a pressure 
of 1,000 lb. per square inch, and a 
flexible hose or pipe terminating in a 
hand-controlled nozzle. The motor 
driving this machine is of about 3 hp. 
and is triple back-geared from _ the 
pump. 

In place of the portable machine 
mounted on truck, as here shown, this 
grease pump may be permanently in- 
stalled at some convenient point, a 
branched delivery pipe laid, and two 
flexible delivery hoses used so that 
both sides of a car may be greased 
simultaneously. About 4 lb. of grease 
per minute is delivered by this ma- 
chine. 

Use of a gun of this kind greatly re- 
duces the time and labor necessary to 
lubricate mine cars. Furthermore, the 


employment of a heavy grease under 
high pressure “packs” a bearing with 
lubricant so tight that no dirt or grit 
can enter. One greasing every six 
months is all that is necessary with 
roller bearings when an outfit of this 
kind is employed. The nozzle is espe- 
cially adapted to wheels fitted with 
standard spring valve grease screws, 
but, if necessary, may be used on 
wheels equipped with ordinary plugs. 


Easy-Pull Pipe Threader 


Many pipe threading devices are 
already on the market but the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
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“The Thorcughbred” 


The true, accurate threads that this tool 
cuts, with small effort on the part of the 
operator, take some of the uncertainty and 
guesswork out of pipe fitting. 


recently introduced by the Oster Mfg. 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, is designed to 
produce true, perfect threads with the 





High-Pressure Greaser in Operation 


This equipment may be mounted portably as 
permanent foundation at some convenient point. 


here shown, or it may be set on a 
In either case it may be fitted with a 


double outlet so that wheels on both sides of a trip may be greased simultaneously. A 
bypass with a spring valve relieves the pump when the pressure rises Over 1,000 Ib. 


per square inch. 
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least effort on the part of the operator. 
This machine will thread pipe ranging 
from 1 to 2 in. in diameter. A special 
lead on the dies employed enables the 
operator to start a thread quickly and 
easily. The cutting angle or rake, 
which has been scientifically worked 
out, brings the efficiency of the cutting 
edges to a maximum and makes the 
operator’s job easier. 

The die. head of this device is so con- 
structed that it may be quickly and 
easily adjusted to cut either under- or 
over-sized as well as standard threads. 
The lead screw is protected from dirt 
and chips by an efficient shield. This 
greatly prolongs the life of this screw 
—a highly important detail in.the con- 
struction of a tool of this kind. A self- 
centering chuck forms part of the 
standard equipment, but bushings fast- 
ened in place by set screws may also 
be supplied. The chuck, however, pos- 
sesses its obvious advantages. This 
new threader has been dubbed the 
“thoroughbred of pipe tools.” 


Controller Affords Safety 
In Gaseous Mines 


In these days when every effort is 
being made to increase the safety of 
mines and mining, the word “Permis- 
sible” as applied to underground equip- 
ment has come to mean safe for use in 
gaseous atmospheres. Ir order to be 
classed as “Permissible” the equipment 
to which this term is applied must have 
passed the tests of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

One of the newer pieces of equipment 
of this class, intended to make the 
operation of storage-battery Jocomo- 
tives and power trucks within the mines 
safe and free from external sparks and 
flashes, is the controller shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. This is the 
product of the Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotive Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
is employed on that company’s locomo- 
tives and power trucks of 8 tons weight. 
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This controller itself is not materially 
different from those of ordinary type, 
chief interest from the safety stand- 
point centering in the shell or casing. 
This description, therefore. will be con- 
fined to the mounting of the controller 
rather than to its mechanical operating 
features. 

The controller drum is mounted ver- 
tically between two disks with a stand- 
ard or separator upon either side. Both 
upper and lower disks are shouldered, 
the projection on the upper one being 
provided with a square thread to 
receive the binding flange that holds 
the casing in place. The flange is suit- 
ably recessed to slip over the upper end 
of the casing tube. All joints are ma- 
chined to assure a tight fit. 

Reference to the accompanying 
group of illustrations will make the 
construction easy to understand. In 
this group, 2 shows the assembled con- 
troller. In 1 the binding flange has 
been unscrewed and is being lifted off. 
This releases the bronze casing which 
is being removed in 3. In 4 the casing 
has been entirely withdrawn leaving 
the controller mechanism open for 
ready inspection and repair. 

As may be seen, the construction is 
extremely simple and rugged in design. 
Much thought has been expended on 
details apparently insignificant yet im- 
portant to the practical electrical man 
or mechanic. The reason for this extra 
care in details is to make the arrange- 
ment such that no electrical part of the 
locomotive or power truck may be 
opened in a. gaseous section of the 
mine. Thus failure of any part that 
would necessitate opening the unit 
takes the locomotive or power truck out 
of service until the required repair has 
been made and the machine must neces- 
sarily be sent to the bottom of the shaft 
or to the outside of the mine while 
these repairs are going on. The result 
of this construction is that delay aris- 
ing from failure of any part of the elec- 
trical equipment is reduced to a 
minimum, 


Controller and Its Assembly 
Many of the important details 


of this device unfortunately are 
not apparent in this illustration. 
Much thought and care, how- 
ever, have been expended on the 
constructional minutiae in order 
to render them simple, rugged 
and convenient. Square threads 
on the upper binding flange are 
an example. 
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Obituary 


Scott, head of the John Scott 





Edward J, 


Railroad Contracting Co., died at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.,. May 7, 


following an operation for the removal of 
an abscess on the brain. He was 61 years 
old. As head of the contracting company, 
which was founded by his father, John 
Scott, and his coal mining interests at Du- 
quoin, {fll., and in a steel castings plant in 
Elyria, Ohio, Mr. Scott was widely known 
in business circles. He was one of the 
pioneers in strip mining in the southern 
Illinois fields and during the past ten years 
was interested chiefly in his coal minin 
properties. His funeral was held at 9.3 
a.m., Saturday, May 9. Interment was in 
Calvary Cemetery, St. Louis. 








Industrial Notes 





The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has purchased the physical assets of 
the Gilliam Manufacturing Co. The pro- 
duction of both Timken bearings and Gil- 
liam bearings will be continued in their 
respective plants. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Ce. has con- 
solidated its two New York City offices, 
one of which formerly was located at 50 
Church Street, and the other in the Times 
Building, which was the headquarters of 
the printing equipment  sales-engineering 
force. The new offices are located at 8 
West 40th Street. 








New Companies 





The Graham Fuel Co., Graham, Okla., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $10,000. The incorporators are: T. F. 
Griffith, Homer B. Burrow and Evelyn B. 
Griftith. 


The United McAlester Coal Mining Co., 
of Delaware, has been incorporated at 1126 
West Twenty-fifth Street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., with a capital stock of $50,000, in 
Oklahoma. Una Lee Roberts has been ap- 
pointed service agent. ‘ 

The Highview Mining Co., Prentiss, Ky., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $40,000. The ineorporators are: Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Clarence James and Mos- 
cow Taylor. 

The Amsterdam Coal Co, Amsterdam, 
Ohio, has been chartered with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000 to mine and sell coal. 
E. D. Myers, Frank S. Davidson, Charles 
B. Baker, Leonard McAbier and Joseph 
Evans are the incorporators, 

The Low Volatile Coal Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of 500 shares, no par 
value designated, to operate mines in the 
low volatile fields of West Virginia. Head- 
quarters will be at Columbus, Ohio. The 
incorporators, all of whem are Cleveland 
men, are: William P. Belden, C. D. Mason, 
Karl H. Jaynes, George B. Young and 
Thomas F. Veach. 

Canadian Coke Corporation, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with head office in Mon- 
treal and a capital of 10,000 shares with- 
out nominal or par value, to manufacture — 
and deal in coke, coal and byproducts, by 
Francis C. Dobell, George Bush, George R. 
Drennan and others. 

The Etna Super Fuel. Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. This company will take 
over the mines of the. Etna Coal Mining 


Co., and has taken out a license to manu- — 


facture Trent super fuel. The Pittsburgh 

Trent Corp. has contracted to erect a’ 500- 
ton super fuel plant at the mine, 5 miles - 
from Clearfield. The plant will be located 

on the New York Central R.R., which line 

has established a rate on super fuel prac-_ 
tically equivalent to the bituminous coal 

rate. Officers of the Etna Super Fuel Co. 

are: <A. J. Peterson, president and gen- 

eral manager, Clearfield; Harry C. Ritter, 

vice-president, Jersey Shore, Pa., and EH. A. 

Peterson, secretary-treasurer, Clearfield. 

Clark Coal & Mining Co., Picher, Okla., 
has been incorporated by EE. E. Long, 
Welch, and M. L. Smith and Pearl Smith, — 
both of Commerce, capital $10,000. 

Saylor Mines, Inec., has been organized i, 
with $50,000 capital to do a general mining, 
mineral marketing and trading business, by 
Charles A. Woolley, Harry J. Ellis, Walton 
Fitzroy, Grant L. Saylor, W. Frank Smith. 
Atty. Robt. C. Grier, 1809 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis. Mo. 
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And Now Another Diagnosis 


ANY A MAN has died from the calling in of too 
many doctors and the administration of too many 
Finding the coal “industry admittedly 
sick and sick almost to death,” Ethelbert Stewart in the 
Labor Review seeks for it another diagnosis, the pur- 
pose of which is to show how sick the industry really is. 
Doped with “cures” the industry is indeed sick, but we 
fear more medicine will only increase the malady. With 
Harry L. Gandy, the secretary of the National Coal 
Association, we believe the cure is to leave the industry 


_ alone to correct its condition by the strength of its 


own constitution. 

All the researches of the Fact-Finding Commission 
Mr. Stewart finds inadequate and misleading. He wants 
someone to ascertain how many hours are worked at 
the face. Was this one of the facts the responsible 
“managers of the industry have not seen their way 
clear to furnish?” If so, it was because the miner 
objects to any such inquiry. He does not want to punch 
a clock. If the miner would do it, the operator might 


_ be able to tell how long and how often his men work. 


The final arbitrator in the anthracite region has 
decided that the requirement that the mine worker 
punch a clock is a violation of the union agreement, 
except where a new mine is started and even in such 
cases the mine worker objects to surveillance of this 
kind. This information, therefore, cannot be made 
available till the union is satisfied to allow the practice 
to be introduced. The expense of having every man 


carry a check and having the time recorded at which 


every man is checked in and checked out and having 
the records tabulated and totaled would be considerable. 
Would this reduce the cost of coal? Would this change 
in the rules be in accord with the union contract? We 
deny the first and question the latter. 

Be it noted that we confess that the number of days 
the tipple works is not a true test of working time. 
Many men work when the tipple is idle; many, when 
the men at the tipple work, lay off for sickness, pleasure 
and farming, many day men and miners work more 
hours than the tipple hands and still more for less hours, 
but on the whole the number of days the tipple operates 
measures, aS well as any other figure, the opportunity 
for work, whether the miner embraces that opportunity 
or neglects it. As for the day workers they have a much 
better running time than the tipple record would show. 
The figures collected by the commission in this case are 
truer than those obtained from the tipple run. And 
those figures have been used. 

As a matter of fact unless the time spent and the 
income obtained in other work than mining were com- 
puted no one would know how much the mine workers 
earn: In certain sections the mines actually are closed 
down in the farming season, the men finding work on 
their farms more profitable than mining. On many 
farms the actual working days of the farmer are short 
and extremely profitable. The farmer, of course, does 





not get rich at his occupation, but his income in the 
short time that he spends in sowing and reaping greatly 
exceeds that in most industries. If it did not he would 
not be able to continue in that industry, so exceptionally 
seasonal is it. It is far more irregular than mining, 
though no one has been found to deplore that fact. 

Mr. Stewart is not a safe guide to statisticians or he 
would not talk of the extending of entries and “drive- 
ways” as a capital outlay and not a current production 
cost. Has he never learned that mining is a wasting 
industry, and does he not know that entries have to be 
extended merely to maintain production? When a mine 
reaches the end of its activities only the coal adjacent to 
the roadways and supporting them is left, and the road- 
ways are of value only by reason of this small quantity 
of coal. By the time the mine reaches its boundaries 
many of the roadways have long ago had these pillars 
removed, destroying their entire value. Then when the 
mine is finished, even the pillars remaining have been 
drawn, and the capital value of every roadway has been 
entirely lost. 

We are surprised, also, that Mr. Stewart objects to 
figures of accidents based on tons produced. Surely 
their value cannot be disputed. We want to know, and 
are entitled to know, with what cost in lives and in 
accidents our coal is produced, even though the mine 
worker is mainly interested in the fatality and accident 
rate per man. 

We would be glad if the lives lost per million tons of 
output could be decreased. Surely Mr. Stewart would 
be also. Mr. Stewart, let us assume, puts twenty tons 
in his cellar yearly. Is he not interested in knowing 
that those twenty tons have caused a minimum of 
distress? He wants that tonnage, and he desires to 
get it by adding as little as possible to the sum of 
human misery. 

But the mine worker looks at the problem from a 
different angle and for him quite a proper one. He 
wants the rate of accident and fatality per thousand 
men employed greatly lowered. He wants the chance 
of saving his life raised. So the Bureau of Mines 
figures both ways and is even figuring as far as it 
can on the basis of man days which is a good statistical 
figure but one which does not really represent the chance 
of living and escaping injury of the man who enters the 
industry. 

These last figures, though quite incomplete, are al- 
ready available, though they have not been issued as 
bulletins simply because they are incomplete. A wise 
statistician would see that all three methods of calcula- 
tion have their value in answering the problems of the 
industry. 

The little use made of the Coal Commissions report, 
the fact that it has not been published and will not be 
till it is ancient history, and that few who have it have 
cared to digest it suggest that any more statistics would 
be a waste of money. The public does not care to study 
these reports and cannot get their true significance 
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without an exhaustive study which it does not care to 
make, and the coal men who spent millions on them do 
not want to collect them again, especially as they have 
not as yet led to any really constructive result. In- 
vestigations and inquiries which lead to no useful end 
and the results of which the government shows no keen 
desire even to print are so fruitless that they are sheer 
waste of money. They have added much to that high 
cost of government which everyone, including the ad- 
ministration, is deploring. 


Seeing and Knowing 


N THE SIDE LINES of the National Retail Coal 

Merchants’ Association, a retailer remarked that 
he had received a shipment of pea coal on which he 
looked with considerable suspicion. It didn’t seem good 
enough to justify him in putting it on the market. 
If it wasn’t up to standard he would be liable to lose 
out to his competitors. But in the end he sold the 
coal, and every consumer was satisfied. Some expressed 
themselves as extremely well pleased. The trouble was 
that the retailer gave this coal only a visual inspection. 
Had he put it to a specific-gravity test he would have 
known just what sort of coal he had received. 


Coal as the Basis of a 
New Chemical Industry 


F COAL the industry has learned that it is capable 
of being used in many ways and each time it heard 

about such new developments it visualized a new 
industry at the coal mines, but in nearly every instance 
the installations went elsewhere and were controlled by 
other interests. Gas was made from coal but the expense 
of piping it and using the gas only part of the year made 
it difficult to finance profitably the making of gas at 
mines, especially in view of leakage and the possible 
breakage of long lines of pipe traversing regions over 
hill and down dale, across streams and railroads. 

Coke could be made in byproduct ovens, but what 
could be done with the gas? It was not needed at the 
mines, and it could not be piped at a profit. Besides, 
the coke companies desired to mix coals and so it paid 
best to take them to a common and suitable manufac- 
turing point and to mix them there. As for elec- 
tricity, the waste in extremely distant transmission and 
the lack of condensation water at the mines tended to 
make the generation of electrical energy at the mines 
for general consumption undesirable in some cases. 

But now comes a new suggestion. Coal can be made 
into water gas which consists in the main of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen; the gas can be scrubbed and 
the tar removed. Then the cleaned gases can be sub- 
jected to a high temperature and pressure in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst. The product formed can be arranged 
to be largely methanol or methyl alcohol. This is a 
product corresponding in the main to wood alcohol and 
capable of doing the same work as that liquid. Wood 
alcohol is poisonous; it is not known whether synthetic 
methanol is or is not. In any event it is odorless, 
whereas wood alcohol has a pungent odor. The first can 
be made for from 15 to l6c. a gallon, whereas wood 
alcohol costs 68 to 73c. By the time methanol is 
brought from Germany, it costs 40c. a gallon, but even 
at that price it is making the manufacturers of wood 
alcohol more than apprehensive and the importations 
are increasing rapidly. 
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It seems clear that the coal industry is going to 
displace that of lumber as source of alcohol, and there 
is no reason why the methanol should not be made at 
the mines. The patents are held by the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., a company which has been organized to 
take charge of the German patents seized during the 
war. It issues licenses and uses the money to cancel 
the charges against the Germans for damages inflicted 
during the war. This method of manufacturing methyl 
alcohol was invented and patented before we entered the 
conflict, but the patented process has only recently 
been actively operated in Germany. The opportunity is 
excellent for introducing the process into America and 
some one of our many operators should get in touch 
with a chemical corporation and endeavor to have a 
plant erected at some mine, for the products are all 
of a character that they can readily be transported. 
There are no such cumbersome materials as coke and 
no gases to be handled or used. Other hydrocarbons 
can be made by this process such as the aldehydes, 
ketones and acids. Motor spirit might well be one of 
the ultimate products of the synthetic methanol process. 





That Perplexing German Problem 


GB WHO DEMANDED that Germany should 
pay, forgot that the payment must be taken in 
services, and no one apparently wants to accept such 
ministrations leaving their own labor idle meanwhile. 
Germany is largely a manufacturing country, and its 
products compete with those cf the Allies. Great Britain, 
in particular, is idle today because of the large service 
the lowly paid and well-equipped German is able to 
render. 

Now comes a proposal which, perhaps, is not new, 
but for the first time well staged. It would provide 
that the Germans shall furnish the Allies with new 
ports and new railroads that will open up large areas 
in Africa, let us say, and put the products of the mine, 
the soil and the forest on the market. 

This program has an appealing sound but if it is coal 
that is to be mined and the coal is good enough to 
ship, Great Britain will be adversely affected, and if it 
is copper or iron we shall be unfavorably disposed 
towards its addition to our present glut of production. 
More wheat lands under cultivation also will injure 
the farmers everywhere. 

Fortunately, the nation which permits itself to accept 
such German assistance is its own judge of what kind 
of competition it fears and what assistance it desires. 


It can select such a port and such a railroad as will _ 


not build up an undesirable competition with its own 
nationals. So some arrangements may be made, 
always remembering that the contractors and manu- 
facturers of that country will be wondering why they 
are excluded from bidding for contracts or why the 


Germans are given preference over nationals in the 
awarding of bids. Furthermore, employees out of work 


will make a similar clamor for a share in the construc- 
tion of plant and equipment. 

The suggestion that the Germans be afforded the 
opportunity of constructing ports and railroads, how- 
ever, has its merits provided the project is deftly chosen 
in the general interest of the nationals of any particular 
country and provided their psychology will enable them 
to see it as an industrial undertaking that otherwise 
would not have been attempted and as furnishing an 
opportunity to increase the national wealth and add 
another safety valve for an excessive population. 
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' Delivery End of Machine 


loaders has progressed far enough to convince 
many mining men that any machine, to be most 
iBificient, should not duplicate the movements of a man 
with a shovel, as most of the early types did. Also, they 
feel that the method of mining should be adapted to 
the machine instead of conforming the machine to the 
‘method. One of the latest developments in this direc- 
tion is an invention of Col. Edward O’Toole, general 
superintendent of the United States Coal & Coke Co. of 
Gary, W. Va. It is a combined cutter and loader for 
‘long-face mining. It undercuts the full length of a 
42-ft. face while a parallel conveyor on the floor bears 
the falling coal to a haulageway loading point. The 
whole machine is advanced against the face by power- 
driven screws. Little explosive is used except in devel- 
opment work. 

The first machine of this kind—or what might be 
called the experimental machine—has been in operation 
for over a year. During this time many of its weak- 
nesses, both in design and construction have been 
discovered. Some of these have been corrected in the 
present machine, but others can be rectified only by a 
new and improved model. 

This machine is composed of five basic elements or 
Metts, namely: (1) An electric motor and gear box 
actuating all parts of the machine by means of gears, 
clutches and chains; (2) a sectional or segmented cutter 
bar that undermines the coal face; this is built into 
and forms a part of (3) a segmented conveyor that 
receives the coal from the face and transports it to the 
Mine car; (4) a propelling mechanism that forces the 
2mtire machine to its work, and (5) hydraulic jacks of 
‘arge capacity that control the roof pressure. At first 
dlush it might be thought that movable jacks could 
iardly be considered as forming parts of a machine, but 
is will be shown later, however, the loading mechanism 
\ould hardly function without them. 

The general dimensions of the present machine are 

4s follows: 
fmeeraall Jengsth . 020. 0.0 ee ce Gua Martens) cust sae Wenspereke 49 ft. 9 in. 
if eosth of face eut 


point DL OLUS!) ole hers sa“esarcha Wt AEA ey Re eee A 4 ft. 2in, 
leight of conveyor at delivery point......i.6<6.«c..« 4 ft. 10% in. 
meal neizht ‘of top. ofitonveyors!. . 30 sk. leew eee ewes 6 ft. 22 in. 
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O’Toole Machine Is a 
Combined Cutter and Loader 


Removes 42-Ft. Swath of Coal in 
Long-Face Mining at Rate of 2 In. 
per Minute—Big Hydraulic Jacks 
Cribs 


Control Roof Along Faces; 
Protect Headings 


By Frank H. Kneeland 


Associate Editor of Coal Age, 
New York City 





All the various parts or elements enumerated work 
either in unison or separately as may be desired. All 
movements of the machine are power actuated. Under 
favorable conditions the coal is undercut, brought down, 
carried to and loaded upon the mine car with little labor, 
none of which is arduous. 

The cutter chain employed on this machine is 
identical with that used on an ordinary short- or long- 
wall undercutter except that the blocks carry bits at 
about 5-ft. intervals instead of every block carrying its 
bit. The advance of the machine under the face is so 
slow that the bits thus spaced will do all the cutting 
necessary. The chain travels in the ordinary manner 
around a head sprocket at the forward or heading end 
of the machine and a tail sprocket at the rear or rib 
end. Because of the comparatively slow advance of the 
machine and the wide spacing of the bits the power 
required to drive the chain is little, if any, more than 
that consumed by an ordinary undercutter. 


CONVEYOR BEHIND CUTTER BAR 


Immediately in rear of the cutter bar is placed the 
conveyor. This is of the scraping type and consists of 
two strands of roller sprocket chain with low flights 
extending between them. The width of this conveyor 
on the present type of machine is 15 in. The rear side 
of the conveyor pan is a 15-in. channel iron, and the 
forward side is open or but little higher than the thick- 
ness of the cutter bar. Both conveyor and cutter bar 
are built as a unit but in sections each about 10 ft. 
long. Small dips or inequalities in the floor accordingly 
may be followed easily. 

Propulsion is accomplished by means of power- 
operated jack screws or thread bars each about 8 ft. 
long. The square ends of these thread bars slip into 
square holes in worm wheels on the rear side of the 
conveyor pan. These wheels are driven by worms car- 
ried on a segmented shaft extending lengthwise of the 
conveyor and actuated from the motor or gear box by 
means of a clutch. 

_ Each thread bar passes through a heavy split bronze 
nut which bears against the foot of a hydraulic jack, 
the thread bar passing on through a hole in the base. 
The arrangement is such that the thread bar need not 
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be in line with the hole through the base of the jack. 
To accomplish this end the split nut is made with a 
spherical head which fits into a similarly shaped cup on 
the base of the jack. This forms a kind of universal 
joint and greatly facilitates the operation of the 
machine. 

The hydraulic jacks employed with this cutter and 
loader are of special type, adapted to this particular 
purpose. Each consists of an ordinary hydraulic jack 
of 100-tons rated capacity. This is mounted upon a 
wooden base to which it is securely fastened. On top of 
the jack head is fitted a steel cap to which is welded a 
heavy steel pipe the length of which will depend upon 
the thickness of the coal to be mined. The cup welded 
to the lower end of the pipe is held to the plunger 
head of the jack by means of setscrews which extend 


into a groove in the plunger head. The upper end of 


the pipe is welded to a flange. 

Each jack thus consists of two parts, ordinarily 
joined together but separable if necessary. These are: 
(1) The jack proper, with a plunger travel of about 
6 in. mounted on its heavy wooden base, and (2) the 
extension pipe. In use, heavy wood blocking is placed 
on the upper end of the extension pipe transmitting the 
thrust of the piston to the roof. This blocking permits 
a slight bending of the roof behind the face, which 
under favorable conditions is sufficient to bring the 
coal down into the conveyor without resort to explosives 
and with only a little hand picking. 


SETTING UP FOR OPERATION 


In operation the machine is set up with the driving 
mechanism in a heading, beside the mine track, that is 
between the track and the heading rib. The combined 
cutter bar and cofiveyor extends along a 42-ft. face at 
right angles to the heading. This opening must be 
previously driven and must be about 12 ft. in width 
or wide enough to accommodate the conveyor and the 
propelling thread bars. From this point on the machine 
moves under its own power, its advance into the face 
being at a maximum rate of about 2 in. per minute. 

As the machine moves forward, jacks are set behind 
it. Three jacks are provided for each 10 ft. of face 
length and arranged in three rows. When the rear- 
most jacks become 12 ft. from the face or 8 ft. from 
the rear of the conveyor this row is moved forward 
until it is just behind and close to the conveyor. The 
operation of moving a jack is quite simple and can be 
performed in a short time. The pressure is relieved, 
the jack collapsed and the blocking removed. 
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Method of Mining Followed 


Advance is fairly steady and the only timber used is that neces- 
sary for building cribs. Behind the jacks the roof is allowed to 
come down freely into the gob. When the machine has advanced 
to the end of the heading it may be turned around so as to return 
either taking a cut from the opposite rib of the same heading or 
it can be brought back in the next parallel heading to the right. 
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space reheving pressure on rib and face 
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Three men are all that are required to move a jack. 
One of these steadies the top of the jack and the other 
two move it forward. To facilitate the moving opera- 
tion a heavy railroad spike is driven into the base block 
on each side about 8 in. from its bottom. The heads of 
these spikes face downward. Two men, one upon either 
side and in rear of the jack slip crowbars under these 
spikes and together they readily heave the jack to its 
new position, it being steadied meanwhile by the third 
man. The blocking is then placed between the jack and 
the roof and the pressure pumped up. 

If the jack to be moved is one of those against which 
a thread-bar nut bears, the operation is the same — 
except that the keys are first removed from the nut 
pins, the pins withdrawn, the nut taken apart and 
moved forward. After the jack has been placed in its. 
new position the split nut is replaced upon the thread 
bar with its head fitting into the cup-shaped depression 
already referred to. The pins are now replaced, and 
the keys or cotters driven home. Naturally the moving — 
of jacks and similar work is performed so far as pos- 
sible while trips are being changed. 

As soon as the machine has been moved forward 8 fia 
a 4-ft. crib is built behind it in line with the rib of 
the entry. After each succeeding 8-ft. advance another 
similar crib or cog is built. This row of cogs supports 
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Cross-Section of Cutter Bar and Conveyor Showing Propelling Jack Screw 


This is the improved conveyor now being built. 
detail. 


The one on the present machine differs from it somewhat in 4 ” 
The chief difference, however, lies in the fact that the bar here shown 


is thin enough to enter the kerf cut by the chain bits. 


uf 
> 
: 
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‘one side of the entry roof, the other resting firmly 


-on a rib of coal. Beyond or inside the cribs no posts 
‘are set, and the roof is allowed to come down freely 
into the gob, thus relieving the pressure on the face and 
‘inner rib. | 

Only seven men are required for the operation of the 
“present machine. This gang comprises one foreman, 
one car spotter who also controls the operation of the 
machine, one bug-dust shoveler who transfers to the con- 
veyor the bug dust scraped out of the kerf by the bits, 
and four face men. These latter pick down the coal 
‘from the face into the conveyor, assist the others in 
moving the jacks forward, build cribs and do other 
miscellaneous work. For a bigger or longer machine 
the labor force would be the same except that one 
‘additional man would be required for each extra 10 
ft. of face length. 

To receive the coal, empties in trips of about 10 cars 
each are pushed under and past the discharge end of 
the conveyor and the first car or that next the locomo- 
} tive spotted in proper position. When the forward 
end of this.car has been loaded the trip is moved 
slightly and the other end filled. The conveyor is then 
| stopped momentarily while the next car is spotted under 
\it. Each car of the trip is thus moved along in suc- 
cession until all are loaded. While the trip is being 
changed, which takes about 5 min., jacks are moved 
forward, cribs built, the machine oiled, the track cleaned 
or other necessary work done. 

The main motor on the present machine admittedly 
is underpowered to drive all the machinery. A second 
‘or auxiliary motor of 10 hp., accordingly, has been 
added to actuate the conveyor. In the new model now 
being constructed in the company shops at Gary, only 
one motor will be employed. The conveyor will be 
widened to 24 in. and the height of its front edge will 
be made the same as the height of the cutter bar. This 
will permit the conveyor to follow the cutter bar into 
the kerf and under the face. Another contemplated 
improvement is the addition of a rib-shearing device at 
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Along the 
Conveyor 


This shows the 
conveyor unloaded 
with the bits of the 
eutter chain just 
within the kerf. A 
good idea also may 
be had from this 
picture of the 100- 
ton hydraulic jacks 
used to control the 
roof and propel the 
machine and how 


they are arranged 
and used. Near the 
farther end of the 
picture one of the 


propelling thread 
bars may be seen 
extending from the 
rear of the con- 
veyor through the 
base of one of the 
jacks. The seg- 
mented propulsion 
shaft may also be 
seen behind the 
conveyor. 





the inner end of the conveyor which will not only make 
a straight even rib but will overcome all tendency of the 
coal to hang in this tight corner. 


TEN TONS PER HOUR FOR OVER A YEAR 


Although the present machine is experimental in 
character, the record of its performance is interesting. 
In 13 months of operation or from the time when it 
was first started on Dec. 1, 1923, up to and including 
Dec. 31, 1924, this machine mined and loaded 76,583 
tons of coal in 7,968 hours of possible working time. 
As the machine has been operated on triple shift this 
is an average of almost 10 tons per hour, day and 
night, since it was started. During much of this time, 
however, the machine was being operated in old work- 
ings or those previously developed for hand mining. 
These contained many old crosscuts or other passages 
that were filled with gob, and were the cause of much 
delay. A far higher rate of production was often main- 
tained for months at a time. A condensed summary of 
operation showing the various delays and their causes 
is set forth in Table I. 

There appears to be no good reason why the cutter 
bar and conveyor of this machine cannot be lengthened 
to 100 or even 150 ft. if desired. This would simplify 
greatly development of the section or mine where the ma- 
chine is to be used, as the distance between development 
headings would be increased by twice the added length 
of the conveyor. With the present machine cutting 42 
ft. of face, the distance between heading centers is 
100 ft. With a 100-ft. cutter bar and conveyor, that 
distance would be increased to 216 ft. In both cases 
this would allow of a 2-ft. barrier being left in the 
center of the panel or block to prevent gob from a worked- 
out cut running into the conveyor when taking the last 
cut in the panel. A pillar one or two feet thick is 
sufficient to accomplish this result. This will constitute 
the only coal lost in mining by this method. All the 
rest will be recovered. In consequence only about 1 per 
cent of the coal will be left in the mine. 
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Table I—Report of Delays—December 1, 1923 to 
December 31, 1924, Inclusive 


Total cars: loaded. jo... sab «+ sale se erere asic eine eel eee eee 21,881 
Total shifts machine operated. 12... 42.0 -+ +n pareieneene cen 78 
Total possible hours’ of operationvg ss ose cel sie eee 7,968 
Total™hours actually operated) Tei nner. cu sie) sine 2,690 
Total, hours: lost (See below) > Sacesnceuu ce ere ete 5,278 
Delayed on account of: 

Maiziqmotor ‘and’ armature. ..j-.0e4 aes eee 410 
Conveyor: MOtO? a5 oy. isis S.5uk's = oh de a ere le 67 

Chain. and frame ..0 62. 0. 2 ses sce aisle 616s eee 236 

Ol Cike) : ee Me ee ona se tioeps cnc ae 80 

starting “box 0 to... Fa oe erate tetas Genet eee 9 

Shakti). isos 2.06 oe Bod os Bes See sues Pee ete eee 24 

SPPOCKet. 5 cis vis er epe.sin 6 oO 6S wield aie eres ecient tet eee 3 
Cutter ‘bar -and chain 3.0). 54klee ae bee joe eee 55 
Changing and ‘setting bits |. ...).22 9.2. or «2 tere eee 18 
feed ‘clutch: 2. s.a6 desu oF stele ceeded el Or 89 
GREATS © a is, <,5, sp. av wise gous yp baeteite Aten, Saetet eae tee ent este ee 172 
Leads ‘and Gable 0.05. Bs. cheusee in ieitee nec eee eee 11 
Weed shaft’ in. 08). Mein ciile ck eee ae ee ee 21 
Worm gear andi shaft. 4 5. d:. 5.2. ores piele nee aciene ete te tain 32 
Building. scribsy ..).c6 5. soe es Be shoe oe be Roe he ee 224 
Slate from. gob slidihge in on, conveyor. ..). .. 0. fee 200 
Valls of *roof oo. ee... oe as Blenreeeteninie ols Reseoie ie eee 75 
Leveling machines): 305. $4 osg)osea Ges nee Se eee 189 
Moving’ Jacks: So svessia ig ce one a as Mee ea reece eters. oc einen nee 734 
Timbering to recover and recovering jacks.............-. 152 
Timbering ...0 0.5.00 9 Sess ae ule ee ee ee eee 217 
Roof working, and waiting on’ falils!2..2.) 53.2 4.eeeeeee 219 
Waiting for mine, cars, «5.40 sinless ce clon el ete eee 257 
Power: “Off. oF oe cece sales Wee ay peeenete Wt ede ie ci wa) eee pence 82 
Cleaning and: working on. track... .......<+ 02s. Dene sy 
Disassembling, moving and assembling machine ........... 781 
Overhauling machine .generally 2% 7.2 ¢. u.< ss on cee 552 
Shootin® Coal. os. ...6.5.6 ois sincocels mle lere nie ener ele) ce chat fete a aan 40 
Miscellaneous "4 %5...5% S85 ahs sais 5 etesa eke eeeistie ce) eile oicuteliae otra et na 278 





Many advantages are afforded by the use of this ma- 
chine. Some of these are as follows: 

(1) The number of men necessary to obtain a given 
output will be reduced. From experience with the pres- 
ent machine it is considered entirely possible with a 
cutter bar and conveyor of suitable length to obtain 
an output of 1,000 tons per day per machine. Such a 
_ machine would require about 13 men per shift for its 
operation. This would mean that a mine having an 
output of 5,000 tons of machine-mined coal in 24 hr. 
would require the services of only 195 men to operate 
the cutting and loading machines. 

(2) Because of the rapid and steady advance of the 
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machine and the small number of men employed, also 
because the workings are concentrated and closely 
supervised, the liability to accident will be greatly 
reduced. 

(3) The number of necessary working places ‘will 
be greatly lessened. In a mine of the capacity above 
assumed that is one producing 5,000 tons of machine 
coal per day, aside from the main headings common 
to all mines, only five machine places and ten develop- 
ment headings would be necessary. Experience has 
shown that a machine heading 14 ft. wide can be driven 


by present methods at just about half the speed of the 


machine advance. This necessitates the simultaneous 
development of twice as many headings as Piste are 
machines employed. 

(4) The quantity of explosives used per ton of coal 
produced will be greatly decreased. The reason for me 
is evident and needs no comment. 

(5) In regions where the roof is tender the coal can 


be overcut, thus protecting the fragile roof with top 


coal. The overcutter for this purpose may be mounted 
directly upon and be moved forward with the con- 
veyor of the O’Toole cutting and loading machine. 

(6) The use of this machine will decrease difficulties 


arising from labor troubles, because the number of | 


men employed will be less and those necessary to the 
operation of the machine will be paid by the day or 
hour. Day rates are more easily established than piece 
rates and day men, as a rule, are more satisfied and 
contented than piece workers. 

(7) This machine can be operated in beds too thin 
to be profitably worked by hand under present labor 
rates. 

(8) Use of this machine reduces narrow workings 
and tight ends. A large portion of the coal is brought 
down by roof pressure instead of with explosives. 


The 


quality of the product is thus appreciably bettered, the 
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Plan and Side Elevation of the Machine 


Every 9 ft. in this model there is a joint between sections that 
permits a certain amount of bending both vertically and hori- 
zontally between segments. Rolls or inequalities in the floor may 


thus be followed readily and exact horizontal 
necessary. Some such provision is necessary in order that the 
machine may operate successfully in most mines. 


a 


alignment is un-_ 














Looking Toward the Delivery End 


The back of the conveyor is only about 15 in. high. The coal 
comes down from the face in slabs and lumps that frequently 
require breaking down with picks to such a size that the conveyor 
can move them away. The large percentage of lump coal made 
by this machine is at once apparent even to the casual observer. 


proportion of prepared sizes or that which will pass 
over a plate with ?-in. circular perforations being much 
increased, with a corresponding decrease in the small 
sizes and fines. 

(9) The cost of haulage will be reduced; no gather- 
ing will be necessary as full main-line trips only will 


be handled. 


(10) The trackwork necessary and its cost will be 
lessened. All haulage will be ‘main line’ and no room 
tracks, switches or turnouts will be required. 


River May Rise and Fall 50 Ft. and Still 
They Load Coal 


The Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. built this 
unusual loading plant on the Ohio River at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., last fall. The capacity is 5,000 tons per 
day of 10 hr. from railroad cars on the track at the 
left of the long picture, through the tipple conveyors 
on shore and into barges by means of the section 
of river conveyor mounted on a float as shown in the 
smaller picture. The conveyor loading boom in the 
land part of the structure (the outer sheathing and 
roof had not been applied when the photographs 
were made) can be run in or out and raised or low- 
ered by electric hoists so as to empty into the barge 
hopper at any stage of the river. 
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(11) The timber consumed in roof support will be 
much decreased, the use of timber being practically 
confined to the cribs built along the headings as the 
machine advances. 

(12) The cost of handling roof slate in rooms and 
headings will be nil because of the great reduction in 
the necessary length of headings and the entire elimi- 
nation of rooms. 

(13) The problems of drainage and ventilation will 
be much simplified, largely because of the limited area 
of active workings and the small number of men 
employed. 

(14) Because of the concentration of the workings 
and the comparatively small size of the active area the 
expense entailed in mine inspection and general super- 
vision will be much reduced. 

(15) Because of the small number of men employed, 
the number of dwellings necessary for the housing of 
the total mine force will be much decreased. 

Coal is mined and loaded today in much the same 
manner and by much the same means as were employed 
in its production a hundred or more years ago. Coal 
mining is at present an industry which, because of 
some onus, real or imaginary, is unattractive to young 
native-born Americans. The adoption of machine min- 
ing and loading will doubtless lift coal production into 
the class of callings that will be gladly followed by 
young native-born whites. It thus will be unnecessary 
for the coal industry to depend for its labor supply, as 
it must under present conditions, upon the foreign 
immigrant and the Southern negro. 
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Mine Inspectors’ Institute in Annual Meeting 


Diseusses Safe Practices 


Safety Men from Many States Argue for and Against Solid 
Shooting, Black Powder, Sprinkling and Shearing—Problems 
of Inspectors Are Cleared Up—Associate Members Admitted 


By J. H. Edwards 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


discussed and recommended at the annual meeting 

of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America in 
Peoria, Ill., May 19 and 20. Proposals against solid 
shooting and black powder and in favor of shearing and 
snubbing coal in every mine in the country roused 
some sharp, two-sided arguments however, so that the 
convention was no cut-and-dried affair in which any- 
body’s fanatical safety program could be rushed 
through. Interest among the 100 men present was so 
keen that future activity by the Institute greater than 
that of any year since the war was predicted. Prac- 
tically every state was represented. The next annual 
meeting will be at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11, 1926. 

In contrast to the previous policy of the Institute, a 
more liberal plan was adopted for the future. This 
was made evident by the passing of a constitutional 
amendment providing for an associate grade of mem- 
bership. This makes it possible for many who are 
vitally interested in safety but not eligible to active 
membership, to attend the Institute meetings. 

The first day of the convention was taken up by a 
business meeting in which reports of the various com- 
mittees were read, and discussed and acted upon by 
the Institute. Conflicting interests and varying con- 
ditions in the different states were responsible for 
spirited discussions on recommendations such as that 
made by the committee on standardization of explo- 
sives to allow the use of none but permissible explo- 
sives. 

T. P. Back, mine inspector, Canton, IIl., stated that 
no permissible explosive is being used in the coal 
mines in the northern counties of Illinois for the 
reason that competition forces the use of black powder 
in order to obtain the necessary percentage of lumps. 
Black powder is used exclusively and during last year 
over 3,000,000 tons of coal were produced with only 
one fatal accident, and in this year, which ends July ie 
1925, only one fatal accident has occurred. In this 
northern Illinois district the majority of the operations 
are wagon mines, there being only 32 shipping mines 
out of 400 in the district. 


S tise SAFE PRACTICES in coal mining were 


FAVOR SHOOTING FROM SOLID 


A proposal to prohibit shooting from the solid met 
strenuous objection. James Dalrymple, chief mine in- 
spector of Colorado, stated that in Colorado it is 
impracticable to shear or otherwise cut or mine the 
eoal before shooting. 

The recommendations as adopted by the Institute in 
this regard provided, in substance: The depth of the 
shot hole shall not be greater than the shearing or 
mining; when coal cannot be sheared or mined the maxi- 
mum depth of the hole shall not be over 4 ft. 

’ Dr. J. J. Rutledge, chief engineer, Maryland Bureau 


of Mines, Baltimore, Md., chairman of the committee 
on standardization of mine ventilation, took the report 
of the sectional committee, standardization division of 
the American Mining Congress as a basis for recom- 
mendations to be adopted by the Institute. He highly 
complimented the original report of the American Min- 
ing Congress committee. The report of its Jan. 16 
meeting was read and acted upon section by section. 
J. W. Paul, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, running 
true to his reputation for exactness, suggested several 
changes in the wording. After they were made, the 
major part of the report was accepted. 


DR. RUTLEDGE DISCUSSES REPORT 


In discussing the report, Dr. Rutledge stated that in 
his opinion the two most important recommendations 
in the revised report are: 

“No. 23, Clean Airways. That all airways be kept 
clean and free from the accumulation of falls, mine 
cars and timbers. 

“No. 31, Cross-Cuts. That where the law permits, the 
main entries which must be maintained through the 
life of the mine be driven 200 ft. or more before a 
cross-cut is made and that the temporary ventilation 
of those entries be accomplished by means of small 
auxiliary fans and the air current carried to the face 
through tubing or by brattice lines. 

“This method will insure an ample air supply at the 
face at all times, reduce the cost of making numerous 
cuts and stoppings, prevent a vast amount of air leak- 
age and short circuiting, greatly reduce the volume of 
air the permanent fan must handle with a correspond- 
ing decrease in power consumption and minimize the 
danger of short circuiting a portion of the mine by the 
destruction of the permanent brattice.” 

As to the provision regarding cross-cuts it was voted 
that no variation from the former recommendations be 
allowed. 

The latter part of the first day’s meeting was taken 
up by a report from the states as to the accomplish- 
ments during the last year in having the provisions of 
the Institute’s model mine law written into state 
statutes, and in promoting other safety measures. 

Thomas Stockdale, mine inspector, Bramwell, W. Va., 
read a comprehensive report of progress in that state. 
Effective July 1, 1925, four safety men will be added 
to the state force making a total of five, and three more 
district mine inspectors will be employed, making a — 
total of twenty-five. Over 10,000 permissible electrie 
safety lamps are now in use, 5,700 of these having been | 
put into service during 1924. Twelve West Virginia 
coal companies are now rock dusting. 

The notable progress in Utah of obtaining the adop- — 
tion of model mining laws was reviewed. Open or 
naked-flame lamps are now entirely banned in that state. 
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In several states new safety provisions failed by 


only a small margin or by error to become laws. It 


was the opinion of those reporting that favorable 
action be taken in the next legislative sessions. 

The second day of the convention was given over to 
the presentation of papers on ten subjects bearing 
directly or indirectly on mine safety. The first, by Dr. 
Rutledge, “Tamping with Rock Dust and Cushioning 
Shots,” a paper which will appear in a later issue of 
Coal Age, proved to be one of more than ordinary 
interest to the Institute. Dr. Rutledge described in 
detail a number of tests made within the last year, all 
of these indicating large increases in the per cent 
of lump coal produced and almost proportionally large 


decreases in the quantity of explosive required. In 


every case where black powder was used in the 
cushioned or air-chamber shooting, smoke was either 
eliminated entirely or reduced about 50 per cent. 
Observations which were made at close range—at no 
small risk to the observers—failed to indicate any flame 
when either black powder or permissible was used with 
the air chamber. 

In none of the test shots was the powdered limestone 
tamping material blown from the hole, but instead it 
was compressed about 20 per cent. In the discussion, 
Dr. Rutledge was asked, how, in the tests, the quantity 
of explosive which the miners would have used, without 
air cushioning, was determined. He replied that the 
figures were simply averages of those quantities which 
were ordinarily used, rather than figures derived from 
a trial by experts to determine the minimum amount of 
explosive usable with the regular method of shooting. 
Dr. Rutledge stated that a coal company reported a 
$20,000 saving in a year by supplying its miners with 
a definite percentage of dummy sticks so as to reduce 
the quantity of explosive, unknown to the miner. 

Progress toward more general adoption of air- 
cushioned shooting was indicated by a report that a 
company in the Southwest has ordered 1,000 water- 
proofed paper spacing tubes such as were used in the 
tests described by Dr. Rutledge. 


SPEED IN PROSECUTION 


The paper by F. W. Cunningham, state mine inspec- 
tor, of Pennsylvania, on experiences in prosecuting 
violators of state mining laws, indicated the importance 
of bringing action only in those cases where ample 
evidence was available to insure reasonable liklihood 
of conviction, in order to win the confidence and respect 
of the court. The desirability of bringing cases before 
a justice of the peace was emphasized. This produces 
speedy action which is of utmost importance. 

‘Dr. T. T. Reed, safety service director, Bureau of 
Mines, talked on relations between state inspection 
departments and the safety service of the Bureau. He 
corrected the wrong impression that some inspectors 
had as to the field of activity of the Bureau. He made 
plain that the Bureau does not desire to provide what 
is equivalent to state inspection, pointing out that the 
Bureau has notified the State of Utah that it must 
provide its own inspectors after July 1, 1925. There 
is, however, an agreement that the state -will accept the 
inspection reports of the Bureau covering mines on 
public lands, in order to save the expense of duplicate 
inspections. 0 See 

“Ten years of Service With Closed Lights,” a paper 
prepared and read by Geo. H. Deike, president of the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., clearly 
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Frank Hillman 


Safety inspector for the Woodward 


Tron Co., Mulga, Ala. He is the new 
president of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of America. 





described the development of the closed light to its 
present state of perfection, and compared the service 
given by a closed light to that of an open-flame type. 
He stated that there are now about 230,000 closed 
lights, of four different makes, in use. : 

A paper read by Thomas English, state mine inspec- 
tor, Sringfield, Ill., clearly set forth the items demand- 
ing special attention during the examination of hoisting 
and ventilating apparatus. An interesting feature was 
his description of the method used in several southern 
Illinois mines of cleaning out the pit or sump in the 
bottom of the hoisting shaft. Instead of the danger- 
ous and time-wasting method of sending men down 
into the sump, the pit is made sufficiently deep to 
permit, a mine car to run into it from a track. The car 
is spotted directly under the cage in order to catch 
spillage. 

In a short paper E. J. Hoey, a state mine inspector 
of Illinois, argued that any mine which, ‘in: a. long 
period of years, has shown no gas, may at any time 
develop it and therefore daily examinations of every 
mine by a certified fireboss are essential. 

In the absence of James Sherwood, G. B. Butterfield, 
secretary of the Institute, read the paper on reducing 
accidents. A specific recommendation in the paper was 
that all mine cars should have a clearance of 18. in. 


‘between the top of the car and the roof. 


The Institute looked forward with eagerness to the 
reading of the paper prepared by R. M. Lambie, chief 
inspector, West Virginia, describing the rescue work at 
Bethlehem Mine No. 41, mine of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corp., at Barrackville, W. Va. Mr. Lambie was unable 
to be present, so Robert Lilly, state mine inspector, 
Mt. Hope, W. Va., read it instead. Mr. Lilly worked 
with Mr. Lambie during the entire rescue. Mr. Lilly 
scouted the report that a bomb had been dropped down 
the mine shaft. 

The difficulties and risk entailed in this rescue work 
were increased by the mine fire which followed the 
explosion. The fact that no expense was spared at 
this mine in applying water as a preventative of coal- 
dust explosion was cited to bear out the contention that 
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such treatment is not to be depended upon. Frank 
Hillman, safety inspector, Woodward Iron Co., Mulga, 
Ala., defended thorough sprinkling and washing-down 
as a preventative of dust explosions. 

The paper on rock dusting by John E. Jones, safety 
engineer, Old Ben Coal Corp., West Frankfort, IIl., con- 
sisted chiefly of a review of the changes in state laws 
allowing or demanding rock dusting instead of 
sprinkling. 

Mr. Hillman read a short, convincing paper urging 
the provision of separate traveling ways in mines. He 
described an accident which might have been prevented 
if separate traveling ways had been provided. In this 
case a part of a loaded trip broke loose and wrecked, 
causing the death of four men and injuries to seven. 

The closing paper of the annual meeting was read by 
W. E. Kidd, district mine inspector of Illinois. He put 
forth arguments in favor of continuing to issue second- 
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class certificates, his chief. argument being that the 
second-class certificate is needed as a stepping stone to 
the higher positions. 

At the close of the meeting the following officers 
were elected and installed to serve during the coming 
year: 

Frank Hillman, safety engineer, Woodward Iron Co., 
Mulga, Ala., president; E. S. Hoey, district mine inspec- 
tor, Christopher, IIl., first vice-president; William 
Boncer, mine inspector Bureau of Labor and Minerals, 
Richmond, Va., second vice-president; W. H. Jones, 
state mine inspector, Lexington, Ky., third vice-presi- 
dent; James T. Beard, New York, N. Y., retired associate 
editor of Coal Age, editor in chief; Dr. J. J. Rutledge, 
treasurer; G. Bruce Butterfield, general manager, The 
Associated Companies, Hartford, Conn., secretary, and 
J. H. Griftner, chief inspector, The Associated Com- 
panies, Champaign, IIl., secretary. 
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Beauties of West Virginia Hills Are Not Always Destroyed by Coal Mining 


This is the Seng Creek Coal Co.’s mine at Whitesville, W. Va., where 
ity of this mine, whose slope mouth is at the top of the hill, is 800 tons a day. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


125 men normally are employed. The capac- 
A set of shaker screens 


in the tipple at the bottom of the incline prepares the mine's output. 


Ae LIGHT, underground loading machine is 
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New Two-Ton Loader Built for Large Capacity 
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Stockly Machine Operates on Caterpillars Forcing Chain 
Conveyor with Digging Bits Under Coal—Overall Height 
Is 28-In.—It Is Adaptable to Car or Conveyor Loading 


By A. F. Brosky 


Assistant Editor of Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


being introduced into the coal industry. It is 
the Stockly loader, now in process of manufac- 
ture, which is to weigh approximately two tons, and 
have a theoretical loading capacity of three tons per 
minute under favorable conditions. It will operate on 


its caterpillars and can travel either on them or on 


mine tracks, using wheels that can be put on the cater- 
pillar drive shafts. It is designed to be a low-cost 
machine that combines simplicity and flexibility without 
the sacrifice of ruggedness or large capacity. 

Essentially, it is built in two units which, though 
pinned together, are operated independently as indicated 
in Fig. 1. The front unit is really the body of the 
machine and consists of a wedge-shaped (side section) 
frame over which travels a chain conveyor. At the 
front end of this conveyor is a digging mechanism. The 
machine is fed into the coal by caterpillar treads on 
which it is mounted. The front unit is 4 ft. wide and 
8 ft. long. The height over all is but 28 in. 

A vertically truncated section, ABC (headpiece), at 
the lower end of the front conveyor frame is hinged to 
form a swinging jib. This jib is connected by rods and 
pins to thé fulcrum lever D which is used to raise the 
nose of the machine.a short distance above the floor to 
clear obstructions. 

Any loading machine must possess two essential ele- 
ments—a digging rig, which may take any one of 
several forms;#and a conveyor whose function is to 
elevate the coal to a height sufficient for ready transfer 
to the médium of transportation. It is possible to 
combine these two elements, as in the bucket elevator 
type of conveying mechanism, but obviously this par- 
ticular combination is suitable only for loading loosely 
piled coal such as that in a storage yard. However, 
the scheme of dual service from a combination of two 
such elements can be made practicable in another way. 

Instead of utilizing individual drives for moving the 


two most essential elements of a mechanical loader, 


j 





The headpiece illustration is a general view of the loader show- 
ing the two conveyors, tractor belts and swivel caster supporting 
the loading element. The control levers may be seen on the 
farther side. 

Note—This machine is being manufactured by the American 
Mine Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Stockly machine is designed so that the chains 
which drive the digging mechanism also function as a 
conveyor. The latter is constructed of eighteen par- 
allel, endless drive-chains which are interlocked to form 
a traveling mat. The upper run of this conveyor and 
drive travels on a steel plate forming the sloped top of 
the wedge-shaped conveyor frame. 

The digging mechanism on the front and lower end 
of the wedge frame consists of a horizontal shaft on 
which are mounted, side by side, 20 five-tooth, roller- 
chain sprockets of 24-in. pitch. These idle on a sta- 
tionary shaft. Screwed into each sprocket tooth is a 
tempered tool-steel digging bit which projects through 
and about 4 in. above the conveyor mat. This is 
exhibited in the perspective view of the digger in Fig. 2. 

These bits pull lumps of coal from the bottom of the 
pile upward and backward onto the conveyor mat, 
thereby serving to feed the wedge-shaped frame of the 
machine forward under the pile. This wedging or 
burrowing action is expected to cause over 75 per cent 
of the coal to slide and roll directly onto the conveyor 
without coming into contact with the digger. Although 
the travel of the digging bits is only 90 ft. per minute, 
they come in contact with the coal 130 times per second, 
As a result, degradation of the coal is reduced and 
lumps too large for end-dump mine cars and tipple 
screens and chutes can be handled. 
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Fig. 1—Details of the Digging Sprocket 


This is an ordinary sprocket except that a piece of hard tool 
steel is screwed into each tooth and projects nearly 4 in. from 
its end. These auxiliary teeth burrow under the coal and boost 
it onto the parallel chains that serve as an apron conveyor. 


ioe COAL 

By reason of the fact that only a small proportion of 
the coal is actually dug, the remainder rolling onto 
the conveyor, one 10-hp., reversible motor furnishes 
sufficient power to drive the digger and front conveyor 
and also to propel the machine at the working face or 
from place to place. 

The digging and front conveyor mechanisms are 
actuated from the main motor drive by a silent chain 
on one pair of sprockets and one pair of spur gears. 
This simple arrangement makes for low first cost and 
little maintenance expense. 

The design of the rear or swinging transfer con- 
veyor is not conventional. In place of building the main 
body of the machine and the transfer conveyor of 
sufficient strength so that the former could carry the 
latter by a one-end suspension, the transfer conveyor 
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Fig. 2—Perspective of Sprockets 
Twenty sprockets, each provided with dig- 


ging tooth points, are placed side by side 
on the front shaft of the machine. Upon 
this shaft they idle, being driven by the 
chains that serve as the first conveyor. 
The nose of the machine may be raised and 
lowered to follow the mine floor. 





is held to the body of the machine by a king pin and 
balanced lengthwise on a broad wheel equipped with a 
solid rubber truck tire. This wheel acts as a caster, 
enabling the car trimmer to swing the conveyor manu- 
ally from his position at the discharge end. The 
conveyor projects far enough beyond the caster to 
discharge “end on” into mine cars. It is driven by an 
individual 2-hp. motor. 

To facilitate the use of this machine in conjunction 
with sectional conveyors—which should be the practice 
wherever the two machines can be combined—the trans- 
fer conveyor is designed to maintain automatically a 
position directly over the sectional conveyor onto which 
the coal can be discharged without spillage, regardless 
of the position assumed by the loading machine in mov- 
ing from rib to rib. Because of this the loader is suit- 
able for either long-face or room-and-pillar mining. 

The machine travels at a speed of 2 m.p.h. when the 
crawler treads are used for this purpose, or at a speed 
of 4 m.p.h. when the mine-track drive wheels are em- 
ployed. A slow, powerful, creeping speed of 3 to 12 ft. 
per minute is provided for loading movements. The 
faster forward and backward speeds are obtained from 
the old and reliable type of friction drive which has 
proved its practicability in wide use on small hoists. 
Power for the creeping speed is delivered through a 
ratchet-feed mechanism which is controlled to operate 
each caterpillar tread independently or both together. 
. The control of this machine is as simple as its 
mechanical design. The primary movements are regu- 
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lated by the manipulation of a two-handle control lever, 
as shown on the far side of the headpiece, and also 
a reversing switch. The lever to the left of the main 
control is used only for raising or lowering the hinged 
nose at the front end of the machine. When loading 
in low coal the mechanism may be provided with a 
safety switch which will automatically break the elec- 
trical circuit and thus stop the conveyors should a 
large lump of coal become wedged against the roof. 

A forward movement of the main control lever, when 
both handles are grasped, feeds the machine ahead into 
the coal. This same movement forward, grasping only 
one of the two handles, sets only one caterpillar tread 
in action while the other remains idle. 


right or left, depending upon the way the ‘control 
handles are manipulated. ; 

The front position of the control lever engages the 
ratchet mechanism. In a rear position, this same lever 
puts the ratchet mechanism into neutral and engages 
the friction drive. Consequently, a backing motion 
away from the coal can be had at a speed equivalent to 
the travel speed of 175 ft. per minute, which is far in 
excess of that at which the machine is fed into the 
coal. To reverse the direction in this instance does 
not require reversal of the motor. 

Depending on conditions, either one or two men are 
necessary to operate the Stockly loader. Where sec- 
tional conveyors are used in conjunction with the 
machine only one operative is needed, if the coal is 
properly prepared for loading. Where mine cars alone 
serve as the transportation medium, two men—a ma- 
chine runner and a car trimmer—are required. 





A New Consolidation Mine ~ 


This is Manway tipple at No. 261 mine near Caretta, W. Va- 
This plant is one of the most modern in the Consolidation Coal 
Co.’s long string of producing properties. The mine has not yet 
reached its full stride. 
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the machine, in this case, will swing forward and to the — 
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One Operation Completes Extraction and Reduces 


Upkeep Expense in Anthracite Mine 


Main Gangway Is Driven in One Bed and Coal Produced 
in Another — Alternate Breasts Are Cut and Alter- 
nate Pillars Robbed — Nearly All Coal Is Recovered 


By Dever C. Ashmead* 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


studying various methods of mining that will 
permit a considerably shorter life of gangway 
and, therefore, a decrease in the maintenance charges. 

Maintenance charges in the upkeep of gangways 
where the measures are steeply pitching are high, due 
to the excessive cost of the replacement of timbers 
and the cleaning up of falls. Therefore, if the length 
of gangway in the coal beds can be decreased and the 
mining more concentrated, the life of the coal gangways 
will be decreased and consequently the maintenance 
charges will be lower per ton of coal produced. 

Customary practice in the anthracite region is to 
drive long coal gangways and to work the breasts as 
the gangway from which they were driven is advanced. 
In many cases these gangways are from 4,000 to 6,000 
ft. in length and some even longer. They have to be 
maintained not only until they have reached their limit, 
but in many places the breasts are allowed to stand for 
years before second mining begins. Therefore, if the 
gangway is kept open the maintenance charges are high, 
or if it is allowed to close, when the time comes to 
remove the pillars the cost of re-opening this gangway 
may be as great as the original driving cost. 

In order to do away with these bad features of ordi- 
nary practice and to concentrate the mining and to 
decrease the life of coal gangways the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. at its Wanamie Colliery at 
Wanamie, Pa., has been conducting a system of mining 
that, as far as I know, is not in use in any other place 
in the anthracite coal fields. The work is now being 
conducted in what is known as the No. 28 Tunnel 
district and in that section of this district which lies 
in the Baltimore bed. 

In this section of the colliery the Baltimore bed is 
18 ft. thick and lies on a pitch from 60 to 80 deg. 
and at one point, at least, the pitch is 90 deg. Lifts 
are planned to be about 140 ft. apart vertically. The 
coal bed is to be divided into sections along the strike. 
Their number depending on the life that is found 
desirable for the gangways and also upon the tonnage 
that is required to be taken from this bed. The com- 
pany is dividing the gangway so that the sections are 
800 ft. long. This is shown in the general plan and 
elevation accompanying this article. 

The main gangway is driven in either an underlying 
bed or else in the rock. This is used as the main 
haulage road and is in the Ross bed at this colliery. 
Tunnels are turned from this gangway to the Balti- 
more bed; and the main gangway in this bed, marked 
No. 12 on the accompanying diagram, is driven about 


Cos COMPANIES in the anthracite region are 





Notrre—Paper presented before the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers; published by permission of the 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Q 
' *Anthracite Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


12 ft. wide and 6 ft. clear of the rails. It has to be well 
timbered. The sets are placed from 4 to 6 ft. apart, 
and fully lagged, particularly on the top and along 
the foot wall to prevent small pieces of coal and rock 
falling on the men. The larger pieces are supported by 
the main timbering. 

Thirty feet above the main gangway is driven what is 
known as the Monkey Heading (No. 10 on the accom- 
panying detailed diagrams). This provides for the air 
return. Chutes are driven between the monkey and the 
main gangway at 50-ft. intervals. The monkey heading 
is about 5 ft. wide and 5 ft. 6 in. high and has to be 
timbered in the same manner and for the same reasons 
as does the main gangway, but lighter timber is used. 

Ventilation in the top lift of the colliery is natural. 
Holes are put through to the surface as may be needed. 


Surface 





General Plan of Workings in Wanamie Colliery 


This shows how the workings are divided off into panels. Gang- 
ways in the Baltimore Bed are reached by tunnels from the Ross 
seam. Each Baltimore gangway thus serves one panel and is 
abandoned when that panel is worked out. 


The lower lifts will have their returns provided by 
driving a break-through to the lift above. 

A breast is driven up 25 ft. wide at the extreme 
limit of the panel of the property. This breast goes 
up until it reaches either the surface or the gangway 
immediately above. Spaces are allowed for a manway 
on each side of the box which is about 16 ft. wide in 
the clear. This box is numbered 2 in the accompany- 
ing diagram. Wherever possible the end of the box 
rests directly on the pillar between the monkey heading 
and the main gangway. This does away with the neces- 
sity of building batteries at the end of the breasts. 

Coal that is slopped over—that is, the surplus coal 
which cannot be held in the box when mining—comes 
down the manway and is loaded through the adjoining 
chutes into the mine cars below and taken away. The 
rest of the coal is left standing in the box. While this 
breast is being driven in the manner described, breasts 
4 and 6 on the diagram are also being driven. There 
are usually employed in this character of work, three 
miners and three laborers, therefore it is desirable 
to have sufficient places for them all to work. 
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A pillar of coal 25 ft. wide is left between each of 
the breasts, thus making the breasts on 50-ft. centers. 
When breasts 2, 4 and 6 have been driven to the limit, 
another breast (No. 3) is driven in the pillar between 
breasts 2 and 4, and breast No. 8 is started. When 
breast No. 3 reaches its limit the coal is left standing 
in it as it is in 2, 4 and 6 and another breast (No. 5) 
is started in the next pillar. Still another may be 
started in 9. 

When a breast is started in a pillar it is necessary 
to build a battery at the lower end of the box as the 
pillar is directly over the chute. This battery is braced 
by timbers that extend across the monkey heading. 
The battery extends the full 16 ft. width of the box, 
as all of the pillar is taken out advancing. 

While breast 5 is being driven, coal is removed from 
the box in breast No. 2, and when No. 5 is driven to 
its limit, coal will be drawn from the box at breast 3, 
and breast 7 started. When breasts 8 and 9 have been 
completed, another breast, not shown on the diagram, 
but to the left of breast 9, may be started. 

Before drawing coal from the box it is intended that 
there shall be two full containers of coal standing be- 
tween the box that is being drawn and the place where 
the men are mining, giving sufficient roof protection. 


MEN WORK EFFICIENTLY 


The three miners and the laborers work as a unit. 
That is, they plan the work so the coal can be drawn 
from a box as has been described, but they also have 
other places to work, in case there should be a car 
shortage or other troubles that might retard the draw- 
ing of coal from the boxes that have been filled. 

The bed of coal is 18 ft. thick. The breasts are 
driven in the lowest bench and are about 7 ft. high. 
Therefore, 11 ft. of coal is left standing in the bed. 
This is shown in the cross-section at the right of the 
plan of workings in the detailed diagram. 

When coal is finally drawn from the box, it is pulled 
back about 10 to 12 ft. at a time, then the miner drills 
holes in the roof or hanging wall and shoots the coal 
that has been left standing. This falls and is drawn 
down through the box. In this way all of the coal 
is recovered—about 40 per cent when the breasts are 
driven and the balance when the boxes are drawn. 

When the box numbered 2 in the detailed diagram is 
drawn, slice is taken back with the box along the edge 
of the barrier pillar. This is done because there is 
insufficient room to drive up a breast between No. 2 and 
the barrier. 

When the boxes are drawn, all support to the roof 
will, of course, be removed. At the present time one 
of these panels has been drawn back a distance of 
800 ft., and indications are that there has been no roof 


break, the top being a hard sandstone, almost vertical. 
It is expected that when the roof breaks it will do 


so in great slabs that will lean over and stay in posi-. 


tion, therefore clogging the opening and tending to 
prevent loose rock dropping and mixing with the coal. 
This is what the engineers expect to happen, as the 
pitch of the coal is very steep. 

By this method not more than three breasts are left 
standing at one time, and, as stated before, the work 
is so planned that coal is left standing in only two 
boxes between the box being drawn and the place where 
the men are working. 

As fast as the coal is drawn from the boxes, the 
pillars between the monkey heading, which is No. 10 
on the diagram, and the main gangway (No. 12) are 
drawn back. This does away with the necessity of 
maintaining this portion of the gangway. All of the 
coal is continuously pulled back, leaving no old breasts 
and no old gangways to be maintained. As can be 
seen, the panels are small; therefore, the gangway is 
short and its life is short. Consequently, the main- 


tenance charges are considerably reduced, and the ~ 


equipment is made available for use elsewhere. 
Ordinarily the posts for the boxes are placed on 
6-ft. centers and heavily lagged. However, at times 
it is found necessary to place the posts closer together. 
These posts have to sustain considerable weight, par- 
ticularly when the roof coal is being taken. 
It has been found that in these workings it is pos- 
sible to obtain about 45 tons a day from a set of 
breasts as has been described, therefore the number 
of panels (as they might called) required to produce 
a given output can be calculated readily. ; 
The advantages of this method of mining are many 
and important. 
until work in the place is completed, consequently the 
coal packs tight in the box and takes the weight of the 
roof. Second, the coal is not left standing in the old 
chambers, for there are no old chambers, and roof falls 
are not apt to take place. Third, the weight of the 
roof being taken up by the box reduces the weight 
thrown on the coal at the face and lessens the tendency 
of the coal to run. Fourth, by not drawing coal from 
the boxes while driving the breast, roof falls in the 
breast are not liable to occur as continuous roof support 


is given and therefore roof rock is not mixed with the 


coal, which can be loaded into the mine cars clean when 
the box is drawn. Fifth, the life of a panel is short 
and therefore the maintenance charges are low. 

There are, probably, some disadvantages, one of 
which is the degradation of the surplus coal the boxes 
cannot hold and which is sent down the manway. The 
indications, however, from the car yield are that the 
degradation is negligible. 





First, no coal is drawn from the boxes. 
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Of the Industry 


To Rout Coal’s Rivals, Says Dodson, 
The Industry Must Do Its Part 


If It Sags Much More, the Government May Interfere, He Tells 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce—Resolutions Adopted 
Opposing Oddie Mines Department Bill 


The keynote speech on coal at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at 
Washington, D. C., May 20-22, fell this 
year to A. C. Dodson. For several 
years every effort has been made to 
stage important pronouncements in the 
various fields covered by the chamber’s 
work. One of the sections of the cham- 
ber deals with natural resources pro- 
duction. In this section coal occupies a 
leading place. These section meetings 
have brought forth many noteworthy 
expressions of view from leaders in in- 
dustry and the annual statements from 
the respective activities have taken on 
increasing importance. 

The selection of Mr. Dodson is re- 
garded as having been a particularly 
happy one. As the president of Wes- 
ton, Dodson & Co., Inc., he directs both 
bituminous and anthracite operations. 
He knows what it is to deal with the 
United Mine Workers, yet the interests 
of his company are not so identified 
with union territory that he cannot also 
see the position of the non-union op- 
erator. 


Cite Objections to Oddie Bill 


The natural resources production 
group also adopted resolutions express- 
ing oppostion to the Oddie bill, pro- 
posing the establishment of a federal 
department of mines, as inimical to the 
national coal industry. The following 
objections were urged against the bill: 

“(1) The creation of an additional de- 
partment of the federal government 
with the proposed bureau will place the 
mining industry, and particularly the 
coal industry,.under bureaucratic con- 
trol, involving the government in tre- 
mendous expense, without accomplish- 
ing any useful purpose. 

“(2) To single out the coal industry 
for federal regulation and control is 
unjust to the coal industry, discrimina- 
tory and unwarranted. 

“(3) While the proposed legislation 
provides for the gathering of coal sta- 
tistics under the promise that such in- 
formation shall not be revealed to the 
public, excepting such statistics as are 
general in their nature, nevertheless, 
we hold that business should not be re- 
quired to divulge its private affairs to 
government agents, even under the 
promise that such information will be 
held secret, because, from our experi- 


ence with the publicity feature of the 
income tax law, we can have no per- 
manent confidence in either the ability 
or the willingness of government bu- 
reaus to keep such information secret.” 

Mr. Dodson’s speech, comes at a 
moment when the depression which has 
gripped the coal industry for many 
months is in a very acute stage. Pro- 
duction is very low. Coal Age’s barom- 
eter of the industry for the week pre- 
ceding the speech dropped five points. 

In this general setting had come fur- 
ther evidence of increasing stagnation 
in the union fields. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. had closed the last of its union 
mines. Out of its scores of properties 
only five are running. These include its 
Kentucky properties and its mine at 
Pomeroy, Ohio, where the union work- 
ers voluntarily sought a reduction, and 
also its non-union mine on the fringes 
of the Pittsburgh district. 

Spokesmen for other businesses had 
encouraging reports to make, but Mr. 
Dodson could do little more than admit 
that King Coal is a very sick man. 

Mr. Dodson in his address said: 

“Old King Coal is a very sick mon- 
arch. He will survive, strong and de- 
pendable, years after his rival Fuel 
Oil is exhausted and forgotten. In the 
meantime, however, his suffering is ex- 
treme, and its duration and severity 
rest in the hands of those who depend 
upon him for a livelihood. Land owner, 
operator, miner, labor leader, retailer, 
railroader, banker, investor and con- 
sumer, all gain a living from Old King 
Coal. It behooves each one to do his 
part to bring him back to health. 


Ask Governmental Aid? 


“Shall we bring the patient down to 
Washington, put him in a government 
hospital under Dr. Politics or Dr. Eco- 
nomic Theory?—the former to have 
him examined and reported on by com- 
missions for whom the Tower of Babel 
were a fitting temple; the latter to 
propose to cure him by statistical bul- 
letins issued weekly, monthly or yearly, 
authorized by a congressional act, harm- 
less in itself. but a stepping stone to 
drastic legislation which will permit 
the followers of Dr. Economic to try 
their theories on other basic industries 
eventually. Or shall we, his friends 
and retainers, keep him away from this 
seductive atmosphere of Washington? 
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“Shall the state and county author- 
ities continue to tax to exhaustion one 
of their greatest assets? Shall legis- 
lators continually threaten adverse leg- 
islation and so frighten away investors ? 
Shall the land owner feel that so long 
as his high royalty and high minimum 
tonnage can be squeezed out of the 
operator, he is safe? 

“Shall the labor leader, thinking only 
of his own ambition, teach his followers 
to believe that their employers are fore- 
ever trying to squeeze and to cheat 
them? Shall he do nothing but foment 
trouble, antagonism and_ suspicion? 
Shall the railroads refuse to consider 
any reduction in freight rates because 
they do not feel that the operator has 
done quite everything that he might 
have done for himself? Shall the con- 
sumer with an ignorance of conditions 
in the coal business forever continue to 
condemn us? A continuance of such a 
program can have but one ending— 
disaster! 


Denounces Selfish Aims 


“Many men in these groups are not 
looking further than the ends of their 
respective noses, it is high time that 
they get together in the common quest 
for self preservation. If we each pur- 
sue our selfish aims, regardless of each 
other, our industry will not be back 
upon its feet for many years. 

“What is the correct diagnosis of this 
situation ? 

“Is the trouble high wages, limita- 
tions of output per man, high freight 
rates, over production or competition 
of substitutes? Each has had its part 
in making this complex situation, and 
the combined weight of all of them is 
over-powering. 

“It takes courage to go beyond this 
point. It is so much easier to sit back 
and wait, murmur something about the 
survival of the fittest and let it go at 
that. But, even the few coal companies 
that are fortunate today can’t afford 
to let it go. The industry is so vital 
to the welfare of this country that if 
it sags much more, artificial stimulants 
will be applied by legislative action, and 
then no one will escape. 

“This very aloofness of certain large 
bituminous companies, unwilling in a 
crisis to adjust their ideas to meet those 
of their contemporaries in order that 
some progressive action could be taken, 
confident that they can paddle their 
own canoes, has helped to make this 
situation grave. We are like a routed 
army, and worse, for we’ve taken to 
quarreling among ourselves. 

“The National Coal Association is not 
receiving the united support of the 
operators; the regional coal associa- 
tions, through lack of funds and despair 
among their individual members, are 
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generally in a condition of paralysis. 

“Federal interference during the war 
by zoning and the disarranging of 
freight rates, would in itself be a prob- 
lem of magnitude for present adjust- 
ment, if it were not completely over- 
shadowed by the differentials between 
union and non-union mining rates. The 
extremely high hourly and piece work 
rates, which before the war amounted 
to a difference of 10 or 15c. per ton, 
have increased to five times that 
amount. 

“The union operator sees his business 
going to the non-union field; the latter 
having a mining cost low enough to 
absorb the difference in freight rates to 
almost any market. He sees himself in 
the grip of an arrogant ‘union, unyield- 
ing and powerful enough to bring to its 
aid the influence of the federal gov- 
ernment a dozen times in the past eight 
years. 

“No better instance of this is seen 
than that of the Jacksonville wage 
agreement. Well meaning no doubt 
were the government officials who ad- 
vised the union operators to sign on 
the dotted line a year ago, but. think 
what that advice has done to this great 
industry! In all charity, the only intent 
that can be ascribed to the agreement’s 
non-combatant advocates was that in 
the union fields the strong would sur- 
vive and the weak would pass on, and 
in their going stabilization would be 
born. No such result has been ob- 
tained—the substantial properties have 
suffered just as much as the unsub- 
stantial, and there is no health in any 
of them. Confusion, the usual result 
of meddling, reigns. 

“Can a remedy be found? I must 
confess that I have no panacea. Help 
comes to those who help themselves. 
The operators the country over must 
help each other, factional differences 
must be put aside, what are now bitter 
regional feuds must become friendly 
rivalries. Freight rates must be ad- 
justed on an equitable basis; mining re- 
gions geographically distant from mar- 
kets cannot hope to retain those mar- 
kets by freight rates out of proportion 
to the mileage and to the cost of 
service. 


Union Will Destroy Itself 


“The union operator cannot expect 
the non-union operator to fight his bat- 
tles, and bitter experience has taught 
him not to sign an inflexible wage con- 
tract again. If the union is too blind 
to see the wisdom of adjusting wage 
levels to fit economic conditions it will 
destroy itself. Even now its members 
—seeing the shortsightedness of their 
leaders—are in revolt against them. No 
organization can stand in the way of a 
great economic force and not be flat- 
tened out. Wage agreements should 
balance with other industrial wages, and 
should not be made at flat rates to run 
for a term of years. 

“The coal operators have no quarrel 
with collective bargaining. They real- 
ize that in these days of large groups 
of employees working for impersonal 
corporations instead of individuals and 
firms, as in years gone by, there must 
be some method for group expression 
and individual protection. But when 
that collectivism chooses the form of 
combining to restrain trade and to de- 
stroy capital, and of taking the bread 
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Beat Minister for Sermon 
In Non-Union Town 


Robert Hardgrave, a_ striking 


coal miner of Bancroft, W. Va., and 
his wife were held under bond 
May 20, for the Grand Jury in 
Putnam County, following their 
arrest by state police, charged with 


beating the Rev. W. H. Beal, a 
Methodist minister, because they 
objected to his preaching in a non- 
union town. 

It was alleged that the minister 
was beaten about the head and face 
with a rock when he returned to 
Bancroft May 18 from preaching 
at Plymouth, where mines are be- 
ing operated on a non-union basis. 














from the mouths of the very men for 
whose protection it was created, then 
a halt must be called, and an opportu- 
nity must be given to the employer to 
break down the Chinese wall that the 
labor leader had built up between him 
and his employees, the two must be 
allowed to confer upon their private 
affairs, which the paid representative 
of one has forgotten in his personal 
ambition and zest for battle! 


Feeling of Distrust Exists 


“How much better it would be if the 
labor leader would appreciate the real 
function which he is supposed to exer- 
cise of teaching his constituents to pro- 
tect themselves by giving an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay! 
Perhaps the reason that this isn’t more 
the fashion in labor circles is because 
there are still enough instances of oper- 
ators trying to take undue advantage 
of their employees to permit a feeling 
of distrust to exist. How much hap- 
pier for all concerned if things were 
the other way. 

“The difficulties under which bitumi- 
nous is suffering have been so well ad- 
vertised as to make new ventures 
financially difficult except where condi- 
tions are ideal. With these facts in 
mind it may not be too optimistic to 
predict that in the near future demand 
will closely approach potential supply. 

“There is room for all in this great 
industry, union and non-union operator, 
worker, labor leader, retailer, banker 
and railroader. The union fields will 
solve their present difficulty; hardened 
and chastened by their ordeal, they will 
be stronger than ever. 

“A union, or an association between 
the operator and his employees, or a 
group of operators and their employees, 
based on the economic conditions as 
they pertain to the district in which 
they are functioning will no doubt 
arrive, and will advance along progres- 
sive lines, and be better equipped to 
fulfill the function of conservative 
leadership for its members. 

“Around what standard shall we 
rally? I suggest that here is an excep- 
tional opportunity for the National 
Chamber, a representative of all fac- 
tors, whose purpose it is to foster legiti- 
mate business, to take upon itself the 
problem of trying to find, through wise 
council, some way of putting back on 
its feet an industry, of such tremendous 
importance to this country.” 
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Stresses Pressing Need for 
Intelligent Coal Statistics 


“In an industry admittedly sick, and 


sick almost unto death, with accurate 
statistics as the only means by which 
the disease can be diagnosed or any 
intelligent remedy applied, it is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that the respon- 
sible managers of the industry have not 
seen their way clear to furnish intelli- 
gent statistical data for the industry,” 
is the opinion expressed by Ethelbert 
Stewart, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, in the course of an article, 
in the May issue of the monthly Labor 
Review. It is entitled “Coal Situation 
in Illinois.” Further extracts from the 
article follow: 

“If the records could be kept to show 
the number of man-hours of work per- 
formed at the face of the working— 
that is to say, in getting the coal, which 
is the real point to the industry, instead 
of the number of days upon which the 
tipple works, which has nothing to do 
with the industry except to perform one 
minor point of loading the coal into rail- 
road cars; if we had an accurate record 
of the number of men required to op- 
erate the mine, eliminating the number 
put upon the payroll to increase the car 
rating, which is purely a railroad 
scheme and has nothing to do with coal 
mining; if the actual coal production 
could be separated from the work of 
extending the entries and driveways 
farther into the coal seams, which is a 


capital outlay and not a current produc- 


tion cost; if, in addition to this, ac- 
curate records of labor turnover could 
show the real extent of the floating and 
drifting of the men—then a picture 
might be drawn by competent statis- 
ticians that would be of untold value 
to the industry and to the public. 


“Drifters” Wreck Statistics 


“It is not to be wondered at that 
coal operators grow weary of furnish- 
ing figures which get nobody anywhere 
and only result in such absurd state- 
ments as those sometimes made show- 
ing an impossible percentage of the 
workers who work but a few days in 
the year, utterly ignoring the element 
of labor turnover and drifting from 
mine to mine, and which simply mean 
that there was an enormous number of 
persons whose names were on the pay- 
roll of any given company for a very 
short time, with nothing to indicate on 
how many other payrolls they figured 
during the year. 

“Another form of coal figures that 
have no relation to essential facts has 
been those showing fatal accidents in 
terms of tons of coal produced. Here 
again the Illinois report is far better 
than most of our sources of informa- 
tion, as it does give the fatalities per 
thousand employees, though without re- 
gard to the length of time the thousand 
persons were employed. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, realizing that it is 


the man who gets hurt and not the 


coal, has recently arranged with certain 
coal companies to report their accidents 


in relation to the actual one-man hours © 
The bureau has © 


employed in the mine. 
not as yet published these returns.” 
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Zeigler Sets New Record 
For Output; Valier Has 
High Mark for Four Days 


Though suspension of operations is 
the order of the day in the southern 
Illinois mining field, the No. 1 mine of 
the Bell and Zoller Coal Co., at Zeigler, 
again broke the world’s record for a 
single day’s hoist on May 12, by pro- 
ducing 8,464 tons of coal in 7 hours and 
40 minutes actual working time. This 
tonnage was produced by 1,180 men 
at work on top and underground. The 
previous record was 8,218 tons, estab- 
lished by Orient No. 1 mine of the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
o., im March, 1922. 

The Zeigler mine is the first mine to 
be developed in Franklin County. The 
shaft was sunk by Joseph Leiter in 
1902-3, and is now owned by Mr. Leiter, 
being operated on a royalty basis by the 
Bell & Zoller company. This mine has 
been a steady and consistent producer 
for many years, except for several 
months last year when machinery and 
other additions and betterments were 
made. 


Struggled Against Union 


The mine has had a stormy history 
in connection with the efforts of Mr. 
Leiter to run non-union in opposition to 
the attempts of the United Mine 
Workers to unionize it. He had vir- 
tually won his struggle to operate on an 
open-shop basis when an explosion oc- 
cured at the bottom of the mine, kill- 
ing about sixty-five miners. Following 
this explosion a fire broke out and the 
mine had to be sealed for more than 
a year. In the meantime negotiations 
had been closed with Bell & Zoller to 
operate the mine, and when it was re- 
opened this company signed an agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers, 
and it has since been operated as a 
union mine. 

The Leiter coal holdings in Franklin 
County are conceded to be among the 
best in the state. The vein runs to a 
thickness of more than 14 ft. in some 
places and is of high quality. At the 
time it was purchased the surface and 
mineral were both obtained for $25 an 
acre. 


Details of Record Production 


The record output of May 12, pro- 
duced in 7 hours and 40 minutes, filled 
177 railroad cars, making a train one 
and one-third miles in length. The coal 
was hoisted a distance of 530 ft. and it 
required 836 hoists to bring the coal 
to the top. An average of 18.44 tons 
of coal was hoisted per minute. The 
coal was not only brought to the sur- 
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Pinchot Frowns on Raise 
In Salary for Walsh 


Although he, while State For- 
estry Commissioner in 1919, re- 
signed and was reappointed in 
order to take advantage of an 
increase in salary from $3,000 to 
$5,000, Governor Pinchot, of Penn- 
sylvania, has vetoed a bill that 
would have given Secretary of 
Mines Joseph J. Walsh the same 
increase had he followed the same 
course as did Forester Pinchot. 

The Legislature of 1925 in- 
creased the salary of the Secretary 
of Mines from $6,000 to $8,000. 
The bill was sponsored by Senator 
Joyce, Luzerne, and it had no 
difficulty in passing, as it was 
generally recognized that the head 
of the Department of Mines was 
entitled to the increase. The Gov- 
ernor, however, frowns on “the 
long-established practice’ which 
permitted resignations and reap- 
pointments in order to obtain a 
salary increase. 

















face but it was cleaned, graded, 
weighed before being dumped into the 
railroad cars and again after the car 
was loaded. 

After being idle for two weeks Valier 
Mine at Valier, Franklin County, 
Illinois, resumed operations May 11 and 
for four days production was on “high,” 
as shown in the following table: 


Tons Hoisted 








Main Auxiliary Total 

Shaft Shaft 
May llj2te seen 7,432 118 7,550 
Mayl255.cieereeee 7,742 166 7,908 
May 13.3308 tee 8,214 0 8,214 
May: 14°). 3.202 eee 8,202 48 8,250 
Best 2-day average... 8,208 24 8,232 
Best 3-day average... 8,053 71 8,124 
Best 4-day average... 7,898 83 7,981 


The auxilairy shaft is used for hoist- 
ing coal for docking, bad order cars and 
additional coal, if needed, for use at the 
wash-house heater. 

It is worthy of note that these ton- 
nages were hoisted on consecutive days 
and that the first day’s tonnage fol- 
lowed an idle period. 

Valier Mine last fall hoisted 8,664 
tons in eight hours, but this record, like 
those made by several other mines, did 
not follow a full working day. 

The Indiana & Illinois Coal Co.’s No. 
10 mine, at Nokomis, IIl., hoisted 84,800 
tons of coal in a 14 days’ run during 
April, or in excess of 6,000 tons daily. 
Over 800 miners are employed at the 
shaft, which is one of the few now op- 
erating in this section of Illinois. 
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Coronado Coal Co. May © 
Now Sue District 21, 
Supreme Court Decides 


The famous Coronado case comes to 
the front again. On May 25 the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, in a deci- 
sion written by Chief Justice Taft, held 
that while the United Mine Workers of 
America, as an international organiza- 
tion, was not responsible for conspiracy 
to restrain the Coronado Coal Co.’s in- 
terstate trade there was conclusive evi- 
dence to show that District 21 of the 
union had certainly carried on two at- 
tacks against the company’s mines. 
The company may now proceed against 
the district instead of the international 
to determine whether “the outrages, de- 
struction and crimes committed were 
intentionally directed toward a restraint 
of interstate commerce.” 

The company’s mines in Arkansas 
were wrecked by attacking mobs dur- 
ing a strike years ago. The company 
was awarded $200,000 damages from 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in the district court of western Ar- 
kansas. On appeals, however, the 
union won reversals of this decision, 
the case finally arriving in the Supreme 
Court on a writ of error. 

Chief Justice Taft, in his May 25 
opinion, said, in part: 

“The tendency of the evidence’ to 
show that District 21 through its au- 
thorized leaders and agents and certain 
of its subordinate local unions organ- 
ized and carried through two attacks of 
April 6 and July 17 is so clear that it 
does not need further discussion. 

“We think there was substantial evi- 
dence at the second trial tending to 
show that the purpose of the destruc- 
tion of the mines was to stop the pro- 
duction of non-union coal and prevent 
its shipment to markets of other states 
than Arkansas, where it would by com- 
petition tend to reduce the price of the 
commodity and affect injuriously the 
maintenance of wages for union labor 
in competing mines.’ 





Total coal consumed in industry in 
April is estimated by the. National As- 
sociation of Purchasing: Agents at 
32,706,000 tons, not including coal used 
in heating buildings. Coal stocks on 
hand in industry May 1 are ‘estimated 
at 42,598,000 net tons, sufficient to take 
care of industrial requirements for a 
period of 37 days at the rate coal was 
used in April. Forty-two per cent of 
firms reporting showed an increased 
consumption, 36 per cent used less than 
in March and 22 per cent used about 
the same amount of coal: 





Zeigler No. 1 (Left) and Valier Mine Set New Production Records 
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Injunction Dissolved in 
Co-operative Mine Case; 
Two Operations Resume 


Judge Robert C. Baltzell, in federal 
court in Indianapolis, Ind., on May 19, 
dismissed an injunction action that had 
been brought in an effort to prevent 
officials of the United Mine Workers 
from revoking charters of local unions 
whose members work in co-operative 
coal mines, and he dissolved a tem- 
porary injunction order he had issued a 
week previous pending final hearing of 
the case. However, the Court said he 
believed the question involved to be a 
vital one and one which would have to 
be decided eventually and he advised the 
miners to bring an action in a proper 
court if they wished a final decision on 
the question. 

One of the grounds for the dismissal 
of the action was that the federal court 
did not have jurisdiction. He based 
this on the fact that both William H. 
Howe, plaintiff, of Chicago, and John 
L. Lewis, president of the miners’ union, 
were residents of the same state, and 
there was no difference of residence to 
permit the case to be tried in a federal 
court. 

The decision means the stopping of a 
dozen or more co-operative mines in 
Knox County and other sections of 
western Indiana. 

At the opening of the final hearing, 
May 19, Judge Baker indicated he 
would sustain the defense contention 
that the court did not have jurisdiction 
as to Lewis, whereupon the plaintiff’s 
attorneys offered to dismiss the action 
as to Lewis. They sought to have the 
injunction made permanent as to the 
other defendants, asserting that the offi- 
cers of District No. 11 would be the 
agency that actually would revoke the 
local union charters in carrying out 
the orders of Lewis. 

The Court indicated, however, that 
he thought Lewis an_ indispensable 
party in the action, and he said, too, 
that the Panhandle Coal Co., the operat- 
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Union Will Stand Pat on 
Jacksonville Pact 


Following a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the United Mine 
Workers in Indianapolis, Ind., May 
12, officials of the miners’ union 
said they intend to “stand pat’ on 
the terms of the three-year wage 
contract signed in Jacksonville in 
1923, and under no condition will 
they consent to a reduction in the 
wage scale during the life of the 
agreement, according to John L. 
Lewis, president. 

Since the recent depression set 
in in the bituminous field reports 
have been in circulation in some 
parts of the country that a down- 
ward revision of the Jacksonville 
agreement on wages was at least 
likely. Reports were current that 
some action would be taken at the 
meeting of the board. 

“The meeting of the executive 
board was called to consider a 
mass of accumulated routine mat- 
ters,” Lewis said, “and has noth- 
ing to do with the Jacksonville 
agreement or with any other gen- 
eral wage issue. Reports to the 
contrary are idle gossip and with- 
out any ground.” 

He stated that a reduction of 
wages, in his opinion, would offer 
no relief in the bituminous field. 
“If we lower the day wage rate, 
say, from $7.50 to $5 a day, the 
unorganized fields would merely 
lower their wage rates and under- 
sell the operators now most in- 
jured by economic conditions,” 
Lewis said. 


































































following outlawing of the co-operative 
system. The first, the Knox mine, at 
Bicknell, began work May 18 with a 
force of 225 men. 

Approximately 200 miners at the 
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Illinois and Pennsylvania 
Mines in Merger 


Organization of the Cosgrove-Meehan 
Coal Corporation to merge large soft- 
coal properties located in Pennsylvania 
and Illinois was announced May 19. 
The new corporation, it was said will 
own and operate twelve bituminous 
mines in Cambria, Indiana and Somer- 
set counties in Pennsylvania and in 
Williamson and Montgomery counties 
in Illinois. The companies making up 
the consolidated organization have been 
in business for about twenty years. 

In conjunction with the merger the 
banking firms of Frazier & Co. Ince., 
Scholle .Brothers and George H. Burr 
& Co. are offering a new issue of 
$2,500,000 first closed mortgage 63 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds of the 
Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corporation. 
The bonds, which are due in 1945, are 
being offered at 97% and interest to 
yield more than 6.70 per cent. 

One of the subsidiary organizations 
of the parent company is Cosgrove & 
Co., Inc., a coal sales agency, which is 
100 per cent owned by the new com- 
pany. This sales organization handled 
all of the coal mined by the companies 
included in the merger in addition to 
that mined by other companies. The 
coal lands owned by the new company 
in fee approximate 15,700 acres, which 
together with some 2,600 acres under 
lease, are estimated, according to the 
bankers’ statement, to contain more 
than two hundred million tons of re- 
coverable coal. The shipments for the 
past five years from the consolidated 
companies averaged 1,600,000 tons net 
per annum. 


Searles Assails Merritt as 
Foe of Miners’ Union 


Ellis Searles of Indianapolis, editor 
of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
in an address May 21 at the luncheon of 
the Exchange Club at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, attacked 


Enos mine, at Oakland City, the largest 
stripping operation in the state, who 
have been on an outlaw strike since 
May 8, have refused to go to work on 
the orders of Tyler G. Lawton, presi- 
dent of District No. 11, United Mine 
Workers. John L. Lewis, international 
president of the mine workers’ organ- 
ization, has sent down two of the inter- 
national board members to investigate 
matters and take some action. 


Walter Gordon Merritt, who has been 
mentioned as the successor to Samuel 
D. Warriner, of Philadelphia, as chair- 
man of the anthracite operators’ wage 
committee, which will begin negotia- | 
tions with the mine workers on Aug. 16. __ 
Mr. Searles assailed Mr. Merritt for | 
a recent address at Atlantic City, N. J., . 
in which the latter was quoted as say- | 
ing, in part, that he had never been able 
to understand why the public had not 
condemned labor in the hard-coal fields. 
Mr. Searles said Mr. Merritt “has 


ing company before the mine was 
leased to the co-operative operators, 
should have been a party plaintiff to the 
action. He inquired of defense attor- 
neys what would prevent the Panhandle 
company from going into another court 
for a ruling on the same questions if 
the case brought by Howe should not 
be decided to the company’s satisfac- 
tion. 
Shut Down All Mines 


Following the decision, Lewis said 
that the order he had issued for revok- 


ing charters would be restored auto- 
matically. The order had been held in 
abeyance pending action by the court. 
All mines were shut down as soon as 
the hearing’s result was made public. 

Arrangements to reopen the Dugger- 
Martin mine, at Paxton, under the 
terms of the Terre Haute agreement 


Griggs Resigns as Manager 
Of Ore & Coal Exchange 


H. M. Griggs, manager of the Ore & 
Coal Exchange, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1918, has resigned to join Pollock, 
Becker & Co., operators of ore docks on 


the New York Central R.R. at Ashta- 


Mr. Griggs was general 


been for years general Gounsel for the 
National Anti-Boycott Association, that — 
aggregation of employers who are 
traditional, hereditary, historical, hys- 
terical enemies of organized labor.” 
“No man in America hates labor — 
unions more” said Mr. Searles, adding 
that he considered Mr. Merritt’s selec- 
tion by the mine owners as their leader 


have been begun by officials of the com- bula, Ohio. 
pany. The mine operated on a co- 
operative basis prior to the recent edict 
of John L. Lewis. international presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, out- 
lawing such operation. Reorganization 
of the company also is being effected. 
The Dugger-Martin will be the second 
southern Indiana mine to resume opera- 
tion under the Terre Haute agreement 


to deal with the miners union as “diffi- 
cult to believe” because of his “bitterly 
antagonistic views.” 

“Tet us all hope,” said Mr. Searles, 
“that the anthracite operators will not 
select a man of the Walter Gordon 
Merritt type to be their red flag when 
the time comes to meet miners in a 
wage conference.” 


coal and ore agent of the New York 
Central from 1910 to 1918, and in the 
differential coal rate case in 1917 he 
was chief witness for the railroads be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In 1920 he was agent for the 
commission under its order requiring 
shipment of 4,000 cars of coal daily to 
the upper lakes. 
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No Wage Cut in Kansas; 
Competition from Colorado 
And Oklahoma Now Likely 


A first attempt in Kansas to escape 
the provisions of the contract signed 
in Kansas City in May, 1924, extending 
for three years the high post-war wage 
scale, which Kansas operators declare 
virtually confiscatory, apparently has 
failed. The Eastern Coal Co., operating 
under lease Sheridan No. 7, in the 
southeastern Kansas field, reopened the 
mine May 18, under the 1924 scale after 
having been idle since March 1, when 
the company announced it would revert 
to the 1917 scale. A new contract with 
District 14, United Mine Workers, con- 
taining all provisions of the contract 
signed in Kansas City in 1924, and 
bearing the same date of termination, 


was signed by James Price, Joe Lafa-: 


yette and Jack Devine for the comnany. 
The mine employs 200 men. 

Sheridan No. 18, leased by the Cap- 
ital Coal Co., which it closed under the 
same conditions at the time the East- 
ern company shut down its mine, still is 
idle. 

Kansas now is the lone orphan of the 
Southwest. Oklahoma is producing coal 
under the 1917 scale both in the Mc- 
Alester and the Henryetta fields. Un- 
der the same wage scale Oklahoma 
coal has not offered much competition 
to Kansas on the Kansas City and 
northern markets, because of higher 
freight rates. But with this difference 
of rates neutralized by cheaper produc- 
tion, Oklahoma is expected to become a 
stiff competitor. 

. It was with considerable trepidation 
that operators in the Kansas field read 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision, May 9, reducing rates 
on Colorado coal to the Missouri River. 
To Missouri River cities, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Atchison, Kan.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa, the 
reduction is only 27c. a ton. But to 
points in western Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma the reduction ranges from 
50c. to $1.74 a ton. 

Under the new tariff Colorado will 
have the edge on Kansas in markets 
which once they fought over on an equal 
footing as concerned haulage cost. The 
Colorado influence will be felt even in 
the zone of 27c. reduction, as cheaper 
production in the western state, where 
most operators now are paying the 1917 
scale, will make it possible for them to 
compete on more nearly equal price 
terms in markets to which Kansas has 
a preferential rate. 


Hoover Urges Consumers 
To Buy Coal Early 


Low prices, ease of transportation 
and adequacy of production, which he 
believes will facilitate action at this 
time, are reasons advanced by Secre- 
tary Hoover in advising consumers of 
both anthracite and bituminous coal to 
stock up during the next few weeks. 

“Just at this moment all coal mines 
can take on a larger load of output.” 
he explained. “The bituminous indus- 
try, especially, is selling at a loss prac- 
tically throughout the United States, so 
the consumer can hardly expect better 
prices than. those he can now get. 

“Likewise, there is always a hazard 
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Main Shaft of New Kings Mine of 
The Princeton Mining Cc. 


Located three miles south of Princeton, 
Ind., this mine is a new development 
planned on the most modern lines. The 
shaft, which is 439 ft. deep—said to be the 
deepest in Indiana—taps between 4,000 and 
5,000 acres of -coal. Cutters, drills and 
loaders of various types are being tried out 
as part of the plan to make the operation 
one of the biggest producers in the state. 
The plant is under the management of R. J. 
Smith, of the Deep Vein Coal Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind. The smoke issuing from the 
shaft is due to a fire that broke out May 
12 but that was brought under control 
two days later. Six entries were affected. 


of transportation congestion when busi- 
ness is good in the United States, it 
the great volume of coal movement is 
held off the railroads early in the year 
and then thrown on in the fall, when 
crops and general commodities are 
straining facilities. The public right 
now can do a good deal to stabilize in- 
dustry and aid transportation by in- 
creasing the takings of coal, and do it 
with profit and with reduction of any 
risks as to supply which may arise 
later on.” 





Miners May Postpone 1926 
Convention to 1927 


The United Mine Workers may 
postpone their regular biennial 
convention from February, 1926, to 
January, 1927. This new date will 
immediately precede the expiration 
of the Jacksonville agreement. The 
International Board at Indianapolis 
has asked all local unions for an 
immediate vote on the change of 
date. The news of the voting gave 
rise to a report that President 
Lewis was trying to get his organ- 
ization to hold a convention at once 
| for the purpose of authorizing a 
change in the Jacksonville scale. 
Indianapolis information now indi- 
cates Mr. Lewis’ idea is directly 
opposite to that. He is trying to 
hold his men in line until the very 
end of the present contract. 
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Navy Receives 75 Coal Bids 
To Supply Fleet 


Seventy-five bids, covering 345,730 
gross tons of semi-bituminous and 178,- 
500 tons of steaming coal, which the 
Navy will use at shore stations and for 
vessels during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 next, were received by the Navy 
Department and opened May 20. 

The proposals and the company or 
companies making the lowest, bid and 
also the price range follow: 

For 27,000 tons mine-run, for delivery 
f.o.b. cars, Boston, the Elkins Fuel Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va., bid $4.22; al- 
ternate bid, $5.82. W. B. W. Haff, New 
York City, bid $2.18 f.0.b. mines. The 
price ranged to $6.56. 

Fifty thousand tons run of mine for 
delivery at New York City brought a 
low bid of $4.37, delivered New Jersey 
shore; $4.54, Brooklyn, from the Johns- 
town Coal & Coke Co., New York City. 
The highest proposal submitted was 
$5.80, New Jersey shore; $6 and $6.10 
Brooklyn. 

The low bid for delivery of 36,000 
tons mine-run at Philadelphia was $4.17 
f.o.b. barges, made by the Winslow Coal 
Co., Johnston Coal & Coke Co. and 
Shawnee Fuel Co., Inc. The Winslow 
company also bid $4.33 f.a.s. wharf. 
The highest price was $4.98 f.o.b. 
barges, $5.18 f.a.s. wharf. 

The Equitable Fuel Co. made a low 
bid of $1.68, alternate $2.07, for delivery 
at Washington, D. C., for 50,000 tons 
run of mine. The quantity also in- 
cluded stoker, for which the lowest bid 
was $1.57, submitted by W. C. Atwater 
& Co. The price on mine-run ranged to 
$5.08 and that on stoker to $4.52. 

Twenty-five thousand tons run of 
mine or stoker for delivery at Hampton 
Roads, Va., brought the following low 
bids: Elkhorn City Fuel Co., run of 
mine, $4.75; Fort Dearborn Fuel Co., 
stoker, $4.50. The highest bids were 
$5.20 for mine-run and $4.65 for stoker. 

Bids on 150,000 tons steaming coal, 
also for delivery at Hampton Roads, re- 
sulted in a low proposal of $4.43 made 
by the Independent Coal Corporation. 
The highest bid was $5.10. 


More Wage Cuts in Colorado 


The State Industrial Commission of 
Colorado has granted permission to the 
Pike’s Peak Consolidated Coal Co., Key- 
stone Mining Co. and the Colorado 
Springs Coal Co. to make a general 20 
per cent reduction in the wages of their 
miners. The above companies applied 
for the 1917 scale, which is 333 per cent 
less, but the commission did not sustain 
that scale. 

The Industrial Commission will kcld 
a hearing at Durango to consider the 
application of the Calumet Fuel Co. to 
make a reduction of 20 per cent. This 
company originally asked for 334 per 
cent, but the employees objected. 

Two Weld County coal companies 
notified the State Industrial Commis- 
sion on May 21 that they would reduce 
the wages of their employees to the 
1917 scale. The companies are the Wil- 
liam E. Russell Coal Co., operating a 
mine at Firestone, and the Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co., with a mine at 
Dacona. They are the first notices of 
proposed reductions in the Weld County 
field. 
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More Lawlessness Breas Out 
In Panhandle Strike 


Two volleys of shots fired at two 
non-union negro coal miners slightly 
wounded one, when the men were 
attacked from ambush as they were 
walking through a wood near Ida May, 
W. Va., on their way to mine No. 9 of 
the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., near 
Farmington, early May 25. Four 
alleged union miners are under arrest 
and firearms and a still have been con- 
fiscated. 

Two non-union miners’ houses were 
dynamited at Glendale, Marshall 
County, early the same morning, en- 
dangering the lives of sixteen people. 
Eleven arrests have been made, but 
union mine officials deny any responsi- 
bility for the lawless act. 

In the Harrison County Circuit 
Court at Clarksburg on Saturday after- 
noon, May 23, Judge Haymond Maxwell 
granted an injunction to the Clark com- 
pany which restrains the United Mine 
Workers of America from interfering 
in any manner with the operation of 
the Eagle mine. The injunction pre- 
vents the union miners from marching 
at or near the Eagle mine or the 
entrance of the coal company property. 


Mr. Hughes Offers Services 


Charles Evans Hughes, former Sec- 
retary of State and once presidential 
standard bearer on the Republican 
ticket, has proffered his services to the 
United Mine Workers in the Panhandle 
section strike in northern West Vir- 
ginia, according to press reports from 
Wheeling. 

Henry W. Warrum, Thomas Town- 
send and J. D. Gardner, attorneys for 
the miners’ union, left Wheeling May 
22 for Washington, D. C., to confer 
with Mr. Hughes. 

The union, it is reported, has decided 
to take an immediate appeal to the 
federal Court of Appeals at Richmond, 
Va., against the new injunction writ 
issued early last week by Federal 
Judge W. E. Baker, who is considering 
until June 1, whether “peaceful per- 
suasion” is unlawful. 

The West Virginia & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. filed a petition before Judge 
Baker in Wheeling May 19 by which 
it seeks to have “peaceful persuasion” 
declared unlawful and curbed within 
the bounds of an injunction. Judge 
Baker overruled the motion made by 
counsel of the United Mine Workers 
to dismiss entirely the new injunction 
sought by the coal company. 

The court expressed the opinion that 
he could not dismiss the petition with- 
out further hearing from counsel for 
both sides, and said that the injunc- 
tion would remain in force until June ale 
when the hearing will be held. This 
forbids even “peaceful persuasion.” 
The operators furnished bond in the 
sum of $10,000. 

One hundred and thirty-eight pick- 
ets, arrested at Grant Town, where the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. is working Federal Mine No. 1 on 
a non-union basis, were haled into 
Marion County Circuit Court Friday 
morning, May 22, but Judge W..S. 
Meredith continued the cases until 
May 26 because of the absence of 


Thomas Townsend, chief counsel for 
the union in northern West Virginia. 

A new angle in the labor struggle 
occurred in northern West Virginia, 
‘Friday, May 22, when six watchmen 
employed by the Chaplin Collieries 
Co., in Scotts Run, were arrested by 
Lieutenant H. N. Rexroad of the state 
police, when they refused to stop dis- 
possessing union miners formerly em- 
ployed by the company without formal 
writs of possession. A Morgantown 
justice of the peace discharged the 
watchmen. 

Counsel for the coal company has 
declared that he will have Lieutenant 
Rexroad cited for contempt of court 
for violating an injunction granted to 
the coal company restraining union 
miners and all others from interfering 
with open-shop operation of its mine. 

The miners’ union continued picket- 
ing at the larger non-union mines last 
week. 

Non-union coal production in north- 
ern West Virginia continues to increase. 
During the first four days of last week 
the non-union mines loaded 4,210 cars 
of coal, while union mines produced 
649 cars. The peak of non-union pro- 
duction in the 12% counties of the 
northern field was reached May 21, 
when 1,118 cars were loaded. On the 
preceding day 1,111 cars were loaded. 
In the week ended May 16 the non- 
union mines produced 5,896 cars of 
coal, or 203 cars more than the pre- 
vious week. Union mines loaded 860 
cars, or 54 cars less than the previous 
week. 

From last reports the Bethlehem Coal 
Co., which is working on an individual 
agreement with its own miners, is 
steadily increasing its daily coal pro- 
duction at Scott mine No. 2, near 
Shinnston. It is reported that nearly 
the entire membership of local No. 
4,009 has left the United Mine Workers 
and joined the independent organiza- 
tion. 

Van A. Bittner, chief international 
representative, was cited in an injunc- 
tion before Judge I. Grant Lazelle in 
Monongalia County at Morgantown for 
appearance May 22, but it is said that 
the officers failed to get service on him. 

A deputy sheriff served a summons 
late Monday evening, May 25, on 
Bittner to appear in Morgantown to 
show cause for his violation of an in- 
junction. 


Fairmont Begins Rock-Dusting 


The first rock-dusting in the Fair- 
mont region of northern West Virginia 
will be done this week at the mine of 
the Byrne Gas Coal Co., at Byrne, be- 
tween Fairmont and Morgantown, ac- 
cording to George Riggs, of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., who will direct 
the work. The rock is being procured 
from hills along the M. & K. branch of 
the B. & O. R.R. The next mines to be 
rock-dusted in the region will be mine 
No. 41 of the Bethlehem Mines Cor- 
poration, at Barrackville, where an ex- 
plosion occurred in March, when 33 
men were killed, and the twin plant, the 
Dakota operation of the same company. 
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Virginian Fights Extension 
Of Westbound Rates 


The order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission directing the es- 
tablishment of the same basis of 
rates westbound from Winding 
Gulf mines as applies from New 
River district mines has been at- 
tacked in the U. S. District Court 
at Richmond, Va., by the Virginian 
Ry. The railroad, in an application 
for an injunction set for hearing 
May 28, announces its readiness to 
establish westbound rates in con- 
nection with the Norfolk & West- 
ern, but opposes such rates in con- 
nection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio on the ground that such ex- 
tension would dissipate its car 
supply. Stockholders of the Nor- 
folk & Western recently indorsed a 
proposal to lease the Virginian. 

In the original case before the 
commission, Wyoming Coal Co. et 
al vs. Virginia Ry. Co. et al (Coal 
Age, March 26, p. 490), the com- 
mission held that the refusal to 
make westbound rates was un- 
reasonable. 














I. C. C. Refuses Permit 
For 84-Mile Road 


On May 16 Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners again rendered 
a report denying application of the 
Owensboro, Rockport & Chicago R.R. 
for a permit to construct eighty-four 
miles of railroad and an Ohio River 
bridge connecting Owensboro with El- 
nora, Ind., there meeting the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and one other 
railroad as well as tapping the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R., and others at 
Owensboro. This would give a fresh 
gateway from the Kentucky coal fields 
and from the South to the North and 
Northwest. The road would also tap 
rich stripping fields. The Commission 
has held that there was no need of the 
road. The cost of the road would be 
between $6,500,000 -and $8,500,000. 


Blast Traps German Miners 


An explosion of a powder magazine 
in a shaft on the lower level of the 
Dortsfeld coal mine, near Dortmund, 
Germany, at 4.30 p.m., May 16, caused 
numerous cave-ins and sent poisonous 
fumes through the workings. Reports 
on the number of casualties vary all the 
way from 1 killed, 25 injured and 30 
missing to 5 killed, 30 injured and 225 
missing. More than 500 men are said 
to have been in the mine when the blast — 
occurred. The cause of the explosion 
is unknown. 


Second Pomeroy Mine Starts" 


The Forest Run mine of the New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Pomeroy, Ohio, 
started up on Saturday, May 23, after 
the miners had entered a petition to 
the management similar to that of the 
Dark Hollow miners of a few weeks 
ago. This makes the second mine, 
formerly union, to be started in the 
Pomeroy district on the November, 
1917, scale. 
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Home-Made Piledriver Displaces Sledge 
For Removing Armature Shafts 


The end of a shaft or steel bar will 
stand a surprisingly large amount of 
hammering without getting into an 
unduly battered condition, provided 
the blows are delivered: squarely. 
Striking of a square blow practically 
is impossible with a sledge. There 
is always a tendency for the sledge 
to be tilted slightly, or for it to hit 
near the edge. This, unless a 
cushion of soft metal or wood is 
provided, results in damage to any 
finished surface struck. 

Instead of using a sledge, Harry 
Kivett, chief electrician of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., of Blue Diamond, 
Ky., uses a home-made gravity-type 
piledriver, of small size, for remov- 
ing and installing armature shafts, 
and for making gear and pinion 
changes on the shafts of mining 
machines. The bottom part of the 
device that Kivett is using in the 
central shop of his company is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
consists of a square wooden tube, 2? 
x 2% in. inside, and 15 ft. long, 
through which slides a weight or 
hammer. The tube is mounted plumb, 
and within about 24 in. of the side of 
the building. The hammer consists 
of an old steel shaft, 24 in. square 
and about 4 ft. long, weighing ap- 

roximately 90 lb. A rope fastened 

to the upper end of this shaft is 
carried up through the tube and over 
a sheave at the top. The loose end 
of this rope can be seen hanging 
beside the wooden tube in the pic- 
ture. 


SIMPLE IN OPERATION 


Directly under the tube there is a 
pit of small diameter but several feet 
deep. The top of this pit ordinarily 
is covered by an old spur gear and 
car wheel, the two together forming 
a hollow-center anvil. When the 
photograph was taken a bevel gear 
was being driven onto the shaft upon 
which the hammer is resting. The 
operation of this driver is simple. 





Strikes a Hard, Square Blow 


The 90-lb. weight or hammer can _ be 
raised about 12 ft. in the wooden tube, by 


means of a rope and pulley, and then 
dropped on the part to be driven. A heavy 
vertical blow is thus delivered to the work. 


The part to be driven is set up un- 
der the tube, the hammer is raised 
by hand with the rope to a height 
deemed sufficient for the desired 
blow, and then dropped. The maxi- 
mum distance to which the hammer 
can be raised in this case is about 
123th 

This device has been so useful and 
is so inexpensive to build, that in 
addition to the one in the central 
shop, others have been installed in 
the shops at the individual mines. 


Crane Swings Heavy Chucks 
Into Place with Ease 


In the central repair shop of the 
Maryland division of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., at Frostburg, Md., an 
arrangement has been devised that 
enables a machinist to put on or re- 
move a heavy lathe chuck without 
lifting it. This device is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Es- 
sentially, it is nothing more than a 
crane or davit which serves to sus- 


pend the chuck in a suitable position 
while it is being threaded onto the 
spindle nose. When not in use it 
may be swung back out of the way, 
either with or without the chuck. 

This crane is made from 1-in. pipe, 
the bottom end of which rests in a 
suitable pocket or step bearing car- 
ried by a 3- x 2-in. bar lying below 
the ways of the lathe and bridging 
the bed. This bar is supported at 
its two ends by the lower inside 
flanges of the lathe bed. The up- 
right is held in a vertical position by 
an iron plate with a hole through it 
which serves as an upper bearing. 
This plate is bolted to the headstock 
as shown. Near the end of the over- 
hang of the boom is a 2-in. slotted 
hole through which passes a heavy- 
headed 3-in. cap screw. Between 
the pipe and the hexagonal screw 
head is placed a large washer which 
permits easy rotation of the screw 
by means of a regular lathebox 
wrench. The threads on the lower 
end of the cap screw engage a tapped 
hole in the chuck. 

With this arrangement, when in 





Screwing Chuck Onto Spindle | 


By means of the crane or davit this 
heavy chuck is suspended at proper height 
for screwing onto the nose of the lathe 


spindle. The slotted hole in the davit’s ex- 
tremity permits the necessary movement of 
the supporting cap screw as the chuck is 
screwed to place and seated. 
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its operating position, the chuck 
may be adjusted both vertically 
and horizontally. It is also free to 
move throughout a limited distance 
in line with the axis of the lathe 
spindle while it is being threaded 
either on or off. 


Cutout Protects Rope and 
Button Conveyor 
Because of low first cost and rela- 


tively small maintenance expense 
when properly installed, rope and 
button conveyors are used exten- 


sively for retarding coal on steep in- 
clines at drift mines. In practically 
every case a motor is required either 
to start the conveyor or to drive it 
continuously, and in some instances, 
after starting the conveyor, the mo- 
tor acts as a dynamic brake. The 





When Rope Drops Circuit to 
Motor Breaks 


Considerable damage may be done if the 
steel cable of a rope and button conveyor 
comes off the lower or idler sprocket 
and the motor continues to rotate the up- 
per or driving sprocket. This danger may 
be obviated by a simple electrical cutout 
Placed below the upper cable and near the 
lower sprocket. The weight of the falling 
rope knocks down the two-by-four. 
motor is always located at the upper 
sprocket where the rope tension is 
naturally high. 

The lower or idler sprocket is 
usually mounted in adjustable bear- 
ings so that the rope stretch can be 
taken up. In most cases this is done 
automatically by weights or springs. 
But occasionally the rope comes off 
the lower sprocket, the motor con- 
tinues to move the conveyor, and 
some part of the equipment breaks. 
In some instances the lower sprocket 
has been torn from its moorings. 
The motor fuses or overload breakers 
seldom open the circuit soon enough 
to prevent damage, because at cer- 
tain times such conveyors require a 
high starting torque and, therefore, 
the fuses have been increased in 
capacity or the breaker “set up” to a 
high point. 

Chance of damage by the rope 
coming off the lower sprocket can 
positively be eliminated by the in- 
stallation of a circuit. breaking 
device such as that here pictured, 
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which is in the tipple of the Hazard 
Blue Grass Coal Corp., at Hazard, 
Ky. It consists of a two-by-four 
across which is carried a conductor 
in series with the low-voltage release 
of the motor starter. This two-by- 
four is hung a few inches below the 
upper rope and close to the lower 
sprocket in such a position that if 
the rope comes off the sprocket 
and drops, the two-by-four will be 
knocked down and the electrical con- 
nection torn loose, cutting off power 
to the motor. 

C. E. Bullard, manager of the 
company, explained that every rope 
and button conveyor in the Hazard 
field is now equipped with a power 
cut-off of this principle, and that he 
believes the practice was started in 
that field by A. F. Barbieux, man- 
ager and electrical engineer of the 
Columbus Mining Co. 


Quick-Acting Spring Switch 
Does Its Work Well 


There are a number of ways of 
making a  double-acting, spring- 
holding device for a_ self-operated 
switch. One type which seems to be 
satisfactory is that shown in the 
illustration, which is a recent photo- 
graph of a device in use at the foot 
of the slate disposal incline of the 
Elkhorn Coal Corporation at Way- 
land, Ky. 

Balanced skips operate on the in- 
cline, a 8-rail track being used most 
of the distance. At the bottom, the 
track merges from three rails into 
two rails. This is done so that both 
skips can be loaded from a single 
chute. As each skip comes down its 
respective side of the 3-rail track, its 
wheels automatically force the switch 
points over so that the skip can re- 
turn over the same side from which 
it descended. The function of the 
spring switch device is to take the 





A Good Spring Switch 


It is located close to the foot of the refuse- 
disposal incline. The wheels of the descend- 
ing skips throw the switch points over 
beyond the half-way position, this move- 
ment stretches the coil springs. The com- 
pletion of the throwing of the switch, in 
either direction, is done by the extended 
springs. 
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switch points the rest of the way, 
after the descending skip has moved 
them sufficiently to pass through the 
switch, and then to hold the points 
tightly against the rails. 


TOGGLE-JOINT PRINCIPLE 


The device works on the prin- 
ciple of a toggle joint. When the 
connecting rod, which in this case is 
a solid bar acting also as a switch 
rod, is moved away from its position 
at one side, the coil springs are 
stretched. After the rod has been 
moved slightly past dead center, the 
springs complete the movement with 
a decisive snap. R. R. Schillenger, 
electrical engineer, states that this 
device has been in use Many years 
with complete satisfaction. 





Name Plates Serve Other than 
Advertising Purpose 


Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced by C. E. Starbuck of Corning, 
Ohio, foreman of the central repair 


shop of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., - 


in obtaining repair parts for an 
electric motor which was minus a 
name plate when it first came to his 
attention. As a result he fully ap- 





Here Is a Trouble Saver 
When this motor came into the shop the 


nameplate was gone. : 
is complete except for the serial number 
which is yet to be determined from the 


mine equipment records maintained by the 


company. 


preciates the importance of replacing 


plates which have become lost. 

The home-made nameplate, on 
the motor illustrated, was cut from 
a sheet of copper about zs in. thick. 
All of the original data except the 
serial number has been stamped on 
this plate. Mr. Starbuck explained 


that the number will be added before 


the motor leaves the shop, this num- 
ber having been found on a record 
at the mine from which the motor 
came. He remarked that the replac- 


ing of this plate might not save him. 


any further annoyance but that he 


was certain that it might save the 


next man a great deal of trouble. 


ee ree 
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The home-made plate 
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Bituminous Coal Market Still Sluggish: 
Hard-Coal Trade Easier 


As far as general conditions are concerned any change 
for the better in the bituminous coal market seems to 
be as far off as ever. There has been little or no 
change in the situation at any point. Despite the gen- 
eral belief that prices are as low as they are likely to 
go—as low as they possibly can go, in the opinion of 
many—industrial consumers continue to resort to stock- 
piles or buy from hand to mouth, holding off on the 
chance that quotations will sag still further. Perhaps 
the brightest spot is in Cincinnati, where heavy lake 
cargo buying has brought about a brighter aspect, with- 
out, however, any immediate far-reaching benefit. 

Midwestern markets are woefully flat. Illinois coals 
probably will face less keen competition from Indiana 
steam fuels since Lewis’ victory over the co-operatives. 
Several mines in Kentucky have increased their operat- 
ing time and some that had been closed since April 1 
. are working again. Receipts of coal at the head of the 
lakes were heavier last week, but orders were slow. A 
number of municipal contracts are in sight, however. 
Working time is very low in the West and Southwest, 
where the open market has practically disappeared, 
operations being almost entirely confined to filling 
contracts. 

Southern Ohio Feels Better 


A better feeling is developing in southern Ohio, par- 
ticularly in the steam trade. Buying on the open mar- 
ket is the rule, though some inquiries on contracts are 
afloat. The dullness in eastern Ohio, however, is un- 
relieved. Little change is discernible in the slow gait 
of business at Pittsburgh. New England and other 
Eastern markets also fail to show any perceptible varia- 

tions from recent conditions. 


The anthracite market has lost some of its recent 
briskness. Output is heavy and there is no dearth of 
tonnage. Both domestic and steam sizes are easier, 
independents being unable to get more than company 
circular for their product. Stove is strong, egg and 
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pea in good demand and chestnut easy.’ Steam coals 
are quiet. 

Output of bituminous coal again increased slightly 
in the week ended May 16, totaling 8,375,000 net tons, 
according to the Geological Survey. This compares with 
8,277,000 tons in the preceding week. Anthracite pro- 
duction in the week ended May 16 was 1,998,000 net 
tons, compared with 2,036,000 tons in the previous week 
and 1,898,000 tons in the corresponding week of 1924. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
May 24, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 687,973 net tons; steamship fuel, 46,128 tons— 
a total of 734,101 tons, compared with 715,352 tons in 
the previous week. Hampton Roads dumpings in the 
week ended May 21 totaled 451,537 net tons, compared 
with 404,320 tons in the preceding week. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1924 
7'300'000 


1925 
May 2 (a) 7,987,000 
May 9 (a) 
May 16 (b) 
Daily average 
Cal. yr. to date (c).. 185, 421 "000 
Daily av. to date... . 1,605,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,616,000 
1,924,000 
1,898,000 
34,591,000 
E 


178,000 
189,000 136,000 
5,176,000 4,429,000 


(b) Subject to 


181, 151 "000 
1,564,000 


1,984,000 
2,036,000 
1,998,000 
33,786,000 


143,000 


May 16 
Cal. yr. to date.. 


tee 16 ) 
ay 
Cal. yr. to date (c).. 
(a) Revised since last report. 
revision. (c) Minus two days’ production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 





Jan. Feb. March 
1926 
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Midwest Markets Lifeless 


The Chicago coal market was inactive last week to the 
point of death. Stocks of industrial fuel are reported 
much reduced and retailers are cleaning up their yards 
preparatory for the early trade. | 

The only activity in the Chicago market last week was 
felt when some of the Illinois producers thought the stock- 
yards people were badly in need of fuel and attempted to 
advance prices. The packers were able to cover at their 
own price on Indiana coal. Indiana steam coal, by the way, 
has been playing an important part in the daily market, 
as fuel from the so-called co-operative mines has been 
coming into Chicago at prices low enough to shut out not 
only central and southern Illinois coals but western Ken- 
tucky fuels as well. 

Nothing much is doing on domestic and prepared coals 
outside of anthracite, which is moving in fair to medium 
quantities. Anthracite is in a favorable position, as many 
people are buying now because the possibility of a strike 
in the hard-coal districts has had much publicity here. 
Prepared Illinois and Indiana coals for the retailer are in 
practically no demand. Smokeless coals are moving fairly 
well and there is a little business done on high-volatile 
coals from Kentucky and West Virginia. No eastern coal 
is on track in distress in.Chicago; for that matter, there 
is practically no unbilled coal in the city. 
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The railroads have not started to contract, nor have any 
of the big industries, so far as we are able to learn. Some 
of the independent steel companies are about to close, it is 
said, but have not actually done so as yet. 

There is practically no change in southern Illinois except 
that perhaps a little less tonnage is moving than a week 
ago. There isn’t even an unusual demand for screenings 
because the strip pits are taking care of it with crushed 
coal. In the Williamson and Franklin County fields it seems 
as if the bottom has been hit. A few days a week for less 
than a dozen mines is the working time and there is all 
kinds of coal on track from mines that have been idle for 
weeks. Railroad tonnage is light but the strip pits ap- 
parently are working almost full time on steam and rail- 
road coal. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are somewhat similar, two 
days a week being about the limit. There has been no 
change in prices of coal in this field. In the Mt. Olive field 
things are practically at a standstill. The mines are work- 
ing a little, crushing mine-run to take care of their steam 
contracts, and the movement of-domestic is nil. In the 
Standard district a little coal is moving, but so little that 
it is not a factor and it is going below cost. A few mines 
that have steam contracts are crushing and some of them 
are almost giving it away at the buyer’s own price and 
some of them have coal on track for many weeks. Railroad 
tonnage in this field is light. No change in prices. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market May 26 May 11 May 18 May 25 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925} 

mokeless lump.........- Columbus.... $3.50 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Per ates FUN. nees Columbus 2.30 394285. © 1.85) SA7S@* 2 500 
Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus 1.85 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Smokeless lump.........- Chicago..... 3.10 2.85 °2.85 2.75@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 1585 12565. 1.85, ag7S@-2-00 
Smokeless lump.........- Cincinnati 3.60 3.00. 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati 1.85 2:00- 2:00 2.00 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati 1.60 1550 0.35 i b@ 1.35 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.40 §4.25 14.25” 4cuh@p 4.35 
Clearfield mine run....... ST < ceite 1.95 1.95 1785 ~1aap@, 2:00 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.50 ~ 2.15 © 2:1). Zee 2225. 
Somerset mine run,...... Boston...... 2.15 (2.05 1°95 9 ineaegr2. 10 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York.. 2.65' 2.55 2.55 —25eg@) 2.70 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... He ah 1.95 1.95 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 1 295 e208 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.665@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ | .85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)......- New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.50: 0555.) 11355 setiesO@) 160 
Pool 11 (Zow Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.46 
_ High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 ,1.50 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Ges and St.).. Philadelphia... 1.55° 91245 1.50 a1 60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.45 1.50 .1.50 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1295 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35. 1.150. 1:55 Seles 1.60 
Kanawha lump........-- Columbus... . Re 2.10 2510 2ERIKe@) <2 25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... te.8 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus... . tan 1.20 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
W! Va. lumps... ee Cincinnati... 2.25 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.35 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 35 1.45 1.40 1.40@ 1.60 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... [735 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 85 PA 1.10 1.10@ 1.25 
Hocking lump.........-- Columbus.... 2.40 §2:25°. 2°75) 2a e395 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40@ 1.60 
Hocking secreenings....... Columbus.... 1239 1.30 1.10 1.20@ 1.45 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2225 2.25 °.)990@ 260 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.90 » jc:90 Sesteobea 1 795 
Pitts. No. 8 screening..... Cleveland.... 1.25 1.45 1.40 1.40@ 1.50 


Market May 26 May 11 May 18 May 25 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925} 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 | 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago... .. 2.35. 2335 “23350 sce 2350 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago. .... 1:35. . 2M0 2.500 B2age@r2 225 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.35. 2535. 2.355) 2eoaiw, 250 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2310) 2310 “2505 28 2225 
Central, Ill..screenings..... Chicago..... 1:60 . 1.85. 1.85. .1475@).2 005 
Ind, 4th Vein lump...... hicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2235+) 2:35) e235 25251002. 50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 . 2900) 2.00 )n65@2.-15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2:35. 2.25" 12525 “S2iis@ 2 0 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10° 1795 ~- 1°95" 17852019 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2585 42250" C2950 2.50 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2 2500 ) Bogs 2S 2.25 
Mt. Olive screenings... .. St. Louis 2.00 75) Spee 1.75 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 2.15 ee aes 225 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Teouisville..... 2:00. 1.65. “soso 6 1.85 
West Ky. minerun...... Lowisville,..... 1:55. 1.35 Aso 1.50° 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville. 1.55 1.20 1.20 145@ 1.30 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.25. 2300 (2300) Wir90m@ 221s 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1°60. 1:30° “T3031 Sie. 50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.80 2.40 2.30 2.25@ 2.40 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.25 2525 -.2,.25° 92815 2 ae 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.20 2.20 2:45@ 2:56 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.35 1.35 41.25@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... 595 ia ke’ 1.10 1.10@ 1.25 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.10 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City... 3.50 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ¢talics — 


{ The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prac- 
tice, put the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 




















Market Freight May 26, 1924 —~ May 18, 1925 ~ May 25, 1925+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

Broken. ss. 2.0 3 nese New York......... $2.34 9 sae $0400@$8.75 5 fo Ree ee $8105@$8260 |. eS eieee $8.05@$8. 60 
Broken ies ses oper Philadelphia... . 2.39: (Sh See BE60G@. 8:75) Mii wie tense 8.60° =". (nara 8.60 
Wg io. ait eaceisiyean tee New York..... 2.34 $9.00@ $9. 25 8.35@ 8.75 $8.65@$8.95 8.35@ 8.60 $8 .40@$9.25 8.35@ 8.60 
OD. cher donate ua inis teres Philadelphia... 2.39 8.35@ 50 8.70@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 
Wire No sarce cota ee Chicago*...... 5.06 7.68@ 7.77 7.73@ 7.81 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
SEOVGE.ctoccwurdoaes New York..... 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.35@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 
Stoves. ! seo teaeietaee Philadelphia... . 2.39 8.70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.75 5 30 9.00 
Stowe... 3acelane? ‘Chicago*...... 5.06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnut........... New York..... 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.60 
Chestnut........... Philadelphia 2a89 8.75@ 8.85 8.70@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60. 
Cheatnut..........+ Chicago*......... » 5.06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
2 A ee Seat New York........ 2.22 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 
AR Oia cities Philadelphia 2.14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 
OO eoOn) Chicago*.......... 5.74.79 5.36 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. |.... New York......... Ze 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
‘Buckwheat No |..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 
‘Rice New York... sistas 2.22 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 1.70@ 2.00 2.00 

Philadelphia... ....-. 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2 25 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 

New. York, ........6 x neevee 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 - 1.550 
Barlgy.. Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye New York....,.... ee Bs 1.50 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 1/60 
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This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke ; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 
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At St. Louis it is the quiet period in the domestic situa- 
tion. Practically nothing is being delivered excepting a 
little current stuff for domestic use in small quantities, on 
account of rainy weather. It is generally expected that 
after June 1 business will pick up considerably for perhaps 
the better grades and also the lower grades for apartment- 
house storage. Country domestic is unusually quiet except- 
ing in Illinois, where a good tonnage of non-union coal is 
coming in. Whole sections in central and northern Illinois 
have deserted Midwest coals entirely. Local carload steam 
is fairly good. Wagonload has eased off and country steam 
is hard to find. Prices are unchanged. 


Operating Picks Up in Kentucky 


Kentucky is getting a very fair production for this season 
of the year. Increased operating time is reported in several 
mines in eastern Kentucky and some that had been down 
since around April 1 are reported to be running again, 
principally on a part-time basis. The Consolidation mines 
in the Elkhorn fields are building more miners’ homes and 
preparing for larger production. At Louisville consumption 
is about normal for the season, in spite of some complaints. 
While there is not much local demand for prepared sizes, 
there is a goodly call for steam coal, principally screenings, 
with a good movement to local plants of eastern Kentucky 
screenings, and a fair movement of western. 

Prices have been very steady throughout the week. Some 
coal men argue that with steam coal in good demand the 
chances are that screenings will hold stronger this summer 
than for several summers, and that prepared coal may be 
advanced to higher levels. However, efforts to get over $2.25 
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a ton for best grades of gas or byproduct block coal haven’t 
met with much success, as there is too much coal available 
at lower prices, and a lot of buyers are satisfied with 2-in. 
lump or egg, which can be had at $1.75@$2 and which has 
been in good demand for lake movement. 

Reports indicate that movement up the lakes has been 
increasing, and that there is better movement from the 
mines. However, there has been no overproduction reported 
as yet on screenings, which are quoted at $1@$1.25 in 
eastern Kentucky and $1.10@$1.25 in western Kentucky. 

Mine-run prices range from around $1.15@$1.50 for 
either eastern or western Kentucky, with nut coals at about 
$1.50 and up to $1.75 or $1.85. Western Kentucky egg, 
lump and block are $1.50@$1.75; eastern Kentucky block, 
$2@$2.40; lump and egg, $1.75@$2. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying in Northwest 


A slight improvement in shipments to the Duluth-Superior 
docks was noticeable last week, when. 36 cargoes arrived, 
of which 10 were hard coal. Fourteen are reported on the 
way from lower lake ports, of which one is hard. It is 
probable that shipments next 'week will fall off as trade 
is negligible. The Steel Corporation is bringing up a lot 
of coal, and it is reported that the large dock will be filled 
to capacity. It is thought that the corporation will bring up 
approximately 1,300,000 tons this year. This indicates that 
iron mining will be resumed and that the independents will 
start digging, which forecasts an increased sale of coal. 

A coal contract for the Village of Buhl, amounting to 
9,000 tons of Youghiogheny screenings, went to the Hanna 
Coal Co. at list, $4. Several other large contracts probably 
will be let within the next week. One for the Village of 
Hibbing calls for 20,000 tons of screenings and 4,000 tons 
of Youghiogheny steam lump. Practically the same amount 
will be taken by the City of Virginia. There will be no 
competition for this coal, as all the docks will bid the same, 
which will be list or only slightly below. 

Buying is from hand to mouth, the chief reason being that 
most buyers believe that there will be some break in prices. 
Prices are firm with the exception of Pocahontas, which is 
at $7.50 for lump, $5.50 for run of mine and $4.50 for 
screenings. It is said that a much better grade of coal is 
coming up this year than ever before. 

The usual inaction of a dull spring attends the coal trade 
in the Twin Cities. There are some inquiries. from rail- 
roads—some of the smaller ones, indicating that the larger 
will soon be in line. Aside from this, little is doing in con- 
tracting. While prices are low now, buyers are not con- 
vineed that they will not remain low, and so are not anxious 
to come into the market. 

The all-rail trade is doing very little in the Twin Cities. 
Prices are unchanged at $2.75 for southern Illinois lump, 
$2.25 for central Illinois, $1.75 for western Kentucky, and 
$5.25 for Hocking at the dock and $5.75 for Youghiogheny. 

At Milwaukee the coal market is very quiet. The influx 
of coal by cargo from lower lake ports continues to be the 
chief subject of interest in these days of a spent season, 
with dealers looking ahead to busier times. Arrivals are 
not as numerous as during the first weeks of the season, 
but the tonnage is mounting. Thus far a total of 584,575 
tons has been received—193,915 tons of anthracite and 390,- 
660 tons of bituminous coal. 

The City of Milwaukee’s call for bids on next winter’s 
coal for the schools, water pumping stations, fire depart- 
ments houses, etc.—an aggregate of about 80,000 tons— 
revealed a slight firming of price for bituminous coal and 
a slight shading for anthracite, of which only 2,500 tons 
is wanted. The bituminous coal is offered at $4.93 per ton 
delivered, and the anthracite at $14.11 per ton. Last year 
the lowest offer was $4.63 for bituminous coal, and $14.95 
for anthracite. 


Western Trade Sluggish 


There virtually is no such thing as an open market in 
the Southwest. Nearly all coal that is being mined is being 
produced on contract. Oklahoma mines, operating under 
the 1917 scale, are finding a weak market, but the only 
Kansas shafts operating are supplying contract users. 
Kansas shovel coal is being crushed and is finding a more 
or less restricted market at $2.50@$2.60, but “no bills” of 
this grade have begun to accumulate, as well as of shaft 
lump and nut. There have been no changes in prices since 
last week. ; 

Utah mines that are operating are working around two 
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days a week; five are still idle) The warmer weather has 
not made the domestic business any quieter than it was, 
for a few winter-storage orders are now being received, 
dealers report. Outside of metal mining and smelting very 
little coal is being mined for industries. The sugar indus- 
try has not entered the market yet. The larger sizes are 
draggy, but slack is described as “about easy.” Prices re- 
main firm. There is less likelihood of their breaking than 
there was a few weeks ago. 

There has been no improvement in the Colorado coal mar- 
ket in the last week. Mines are operating only about 33 per 
cent. An improvement is unlikely before Aug. 2, when the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Missouri River rate case becomes effective. That decision 
gave reductions in freight rates on coal from the Colorado 
and New Mexico fields to the western portion of Kansas 
and Nebraska ranging as high as $1.09 down to 27c. 


Situation Brighter at Cincinnati 


At Cincinnati heavier cargo buying and rounding out of 
boat loads and, in fact, better conditions in all forms of 
lake business than has been noted here for years back has 
helped to put a better face on affairs. But while some of 
the values have stiffened under the more even flow of busi- 
ness, it cannot be said that the general market has been 
greatly benefited. The one thing, however, that is most 
impressive is that the seasonal slump that comes about 
this time of the year is not in evidence. This is largely 
due to the fact that the western Pennsylvania and Fair- 
mont decrease in output has been absorbed by producers 
in West Virginia along the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The buying has not benefited the Kentucky producers to 


the extent that it has those in the western and southern - 


sections of West Virginia, but they have hopes. 

Egg sizes still command most attention. Good stuff has 
no trouble in commanding $2 and the spot market is some- 
where between that and $1.75. Stove coal and 2-in. also 
have been brisker and firmer. With some of the West Vir- 
ginia mines heralding the fact that they are “sold up” for 
the next couple of months, mine-run has shown a firmer 
tendency. After wobbling a bit the slack market has 
steadied with a spot range of $1.10-$1.15, top grades get- 
ting $1.25 when a particular coal is wanted. 

Smokeless business has not fared as well as bituminous. 
The air of uncertainty has not cleared as it should have— 
just why seems to be a problem. Some of the New River 
people find the lump market strong at $3, while the Poca- 
hontas producers are naming a spread of $2.75 for lump 
and egg, the difference being that they try to get $3 and 
are willing to take $2.75 for it. Nut is fairly strong with 
quotations ranging $2.25@$2.50 and the mine-run market 
is unchanged. The slump in screenings is adjusting itself 
though the position is not as strong as it was and the 
market range narrower—$1.25@$1.35. 

With the lake trade taking a considerable tonnage, the 
stress of the Columbus market has been relieved to a cer- 
tain extent, and a better feeling is developing. This applies 
particularly to steam trade, which is the principal feature 
at this time. Buying on the open market is still the pre- 
vailing tendency, although some of the larger consumers 
are inquiring about contracts. There is not a great deal of 
distress tonnage available, as operators are following the 
policy of not shipping without a purchaser. Screenings 
are rather scarce and are consequently higher than 
formerly. 

Domestic trade is reduced to a minimum as retailers are 
not coming into the market to any extent. Some are tak- 
ing in smokeless and other fancy grades in preparation for 
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the summer stocking season. Retail prices are still some- 
what irregular. 

Lake traffic is good, but only a small tonnage is being 
moved from southern Ohio mines. If mining scale matters 
can be adjusted it is believed that this field will share in 
this trade to a good degree at least. Movement of bottoms 
is brisk and indications point to an excellent tonnage dur- 
ing the present season. 

Production in the Hocking Valley, including Cambridge, 
Crocksville and Jackson fields, is around 20 per cent of 
capacity. In Pomeroy Bend it is about 25 per cent of 
capacity. Eastern Ohio is holding up pretty well with 35 
to 40 per cent of capacity production. 

There is no change in the eastern Ohio market. Inquiries 
are very dull from steam consumers and these buyers are 
taking fuel on a hand-to-mouth basis. Stocks have been 
practically all consumed but there is no disposition to store 
any coal at this time. 

Two major factors need attention and correction so far 
as Ohio coal mining is concerned, one being a revision of 
wages to union miners and the other an adjustment in 
freight rates to the lake ports. 
cargo coal to the docks has been greater thus far this 
season than during any previous year, but comparatively 
none of it is coming from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The feature of this market is the continued shortage of 
slack and nut-and-slack with prices firm at $1.40@$1.45 
for slack and $1.45@$1.50 for nut-and-slack. The shortage- 
is due to the comparatively small production of lump, the 
retail trade being over and Ohio mines making practically 
no shipments of Lake coal. 

During the week ended May 16 the eastern Ohio No. 8 
field produced 211,000 tons, or about 30 per cent of potential 
capacity and 6,000 tons under the preceding week. 


Conditions Little Changed at Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh district coal market shows no change 
whatever in prices and no clearly discernible change in the- 
volume of demand, but it is possible there has been a slight 
increase. Some producers of gas coal just outside the dis- 
trict have been having a heavier demand, which is attributed. 
largely to the shutdown of mines by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., the operations closed being chiefly gas-coal mines. It. 
is commonly said in the trade that the company stocked up 
some of its customers for a couple of months, but the com- 
pany refuses to admit that it did anything along that line. 

Some of the Buffalo bituminous trade profess to see the- 
approach of the end of the long stagnation period. For a 
long time the trade has been satisfactory to no one except 
the consumer. The complaint of wholesalers now is mostly 
that there are so many mines owned or controlled by big 
manufactories or railroads that the need of a middleman is 
less than it used to be, but the producer is losing more. 
money these days than the wholesaler is. West Virginia 
coal leads, but everything is quiet. Bottom prices are still 
in force—$1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for 
mine run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 steam lump and $1.40@$1.60 for slack, and $1.75@$2 
for Allegheny Valley mine run. 

There is very little activity in the soft coal market at 
Toronto. Warm weather has been responsible for a marked 
falling off in the demand ‘for hard coal. Dealers are looking 
forward to a revival of business in a few weeks, when house-. 
holders will begin to lay in their stocks for the season. 
The past few weeks have been fairly good, with a steady 
demand. Supplies are coming in abundantly, with the ex- 
ception of stove coal. Prices are unchanged. 


New England Trade Static 


In the New England market for steam coal there is no 
perceptible change as compared with a week ago. Prices 
are fully as low as at any time during the current season. 
There is the same pressure to keep up production in the 
smokeless districts, at least at no lower level than the 
average since last fall, and prices are made accordingly. 
In some lines of manufacture there is a slightly better tone, 
but as to any influence on buying the effect is negligible. 
In shoes, machinery and textiles there is little optimism 
for the next few months. 

At Hampton Roads piers the volume of coal on hand and 
en route continues to exceed current requirements. Aside 
from deliveries on contract the tonnage dumped is rela-- 
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tively small; there are perhaps fewer cargoes coming for- 
ward to be forced on inland buyers, and there,is little in- 
quiry for spot coal. Several factors in Boston distribution 
apparently are becoming discouraged over poor net returns 
hitherto, and are now inclined to restrict shipments to ton- 
nage actually sold. F.o.b. vessel at Norfolk and Newport 
News No. 1 coal is still being sold from $4.35 down to $4.20, 
while other grades are being worked off at considerably 
less. On cars Boston, Providence and Portland there is now 
a range of $5.20@$5.35, with even the best grades in very 
light request. 

Except for more or less remote points where suitable 
transportation is not usually available from Hampton Roads 
there is next to no business along the coast for Pennsyl- 
vania coals. A restricted tonnage seeps in all-rail, but rates 
are against this movement except for a narrow strip of 
territory 100 miles or so east of the Hudson River. As to 
price on Pennsylvania output there is no change. 


Mild Interest in New York Market 


There is a fair amount of business to take care of the 
spot coals offered at New York. Contract coals are moving 
well but consumers are not taking more tonnage than they 
require. Industrial users along the railroads have fair 
stocks but are not increasing them. 

Little is being done in the way of new contracts or re- 
newals of those expiring next month. Users believe they 
will be as well off by buying in the spot market. The rail- 
roads and cement factories are picking up bargains. 

Stocks at tidewater are held down because of the un- 
certainty of shippers regarding their ability to dispose of 
heavy shipments. Enough coal is coming forward to meet 
all demands, however. 

Philadelphia consumers are backward about stocking, 
but a slight flurry in prices vf high volatiles has brought 
railroads into the market a bit more actively. 

Some of the big power production concerns are scouring 
the market for bargains in low-volatile coal, and frequently 
are met with some pretty low prices from shippers anxious 
to make a start on a non-union basis. Some of these prices 
have at times been a bit surprising in comparison to con- 
tract prices. 

The tide market is extremely quiet, with only a fair 
sprinkling of the seasonal business coming to the shippers. 
Bunkering is fair—at least no worse—and there are signs 
that the business of the port is increasing rather than 
otherwise. 

At Baltimore the soft-coal market continues exceptionally 
flat. Coals can now be secured under competitive bidding at 
prices about 10c. off those prevailing during the early part 
of April. The export situation is almost a void. 

General trade conditions at Birmingham are in all essen- 
tial respects the same as a week ago. Domestic inquiry 
and movement are exceptionally sluggish. Shipments 
against contracts are much lighter than normal at this time 
of year, indications pointing to a heavier movement than 
usual during the late summer and early fall. Mines are 
moving their lump with difficulty, egg and nut having 
somewhat better standing in the market at present. Low- 
grade domestics are still without much call and are being 
diverted generally to steam requirements. 

The volume of steam business is about the same as for 
several weeks past. All classes of commercial coal users 
not in the habit of making contracts are buying in small 
lots in the open market and are merely keeping enough coal 
in transit to meet immediate needs. The bunker market is 
quiet at all the Southern ports. 

There is little surplus or distress coal, as many opera- 
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tions are entirely closed down and others are only operat- 
ing as trade requirements justify. Quotable prices on all 
grades are unchanged from a week ago. 


Hard Coal Easier in New York 


The anthracite market at New York has begun to waver. 
So much coal is coming forward that independent operators 
find they cannot get much more than company prices for 
their product. The easiness affects both domestic and the 
smaller coals. The companies are well taken care of with 
orders and have no difficulty in marketing their output. 

Chestnut is the easiest of the domestic coals. There is 
a very good demand for egg coal but a better call for stove, 
which remains the favorite size. Pea also continues in good 
demand. 

The steam coals are easier. Some contracting is going 
on, most producers refusing to sign up beyond Aug. 31, 
when the wage agreement expires. Current quotations for 
independent product on contract range from $2.25 to $2.35 
for No. 1 buckwheat. 

The Philadelphia anthracite market continues to lose tone. 
Retailers have continued to take in coal of all sizes, and 
the yards have close to full stocks of all sizes. At the 
present time company operators are getting most of the 
business, due to the lower prices. 

As yet there is no sign of a cut in prices to move inde- 
pendent coal, and it is believed they will shut down rather 
than take this action. They all want to be in position to 
make the monthly increase up to Sept. 1, which would be 
difficult if prices were shaded now. There is some hope that 
dealers will order a bit more heavily as the end of the 
month draws near to avoid the increase as much as possible. 

Steam coals are very draggy, and any consumer wanting 
a block of buckwheat or rice would find no difficulty in 
having the prices shaded. Barley is better than these two, 
but not much at that. 

Talk of strike in the hard-coal regions has not stirred 
up householders in Baltimore to any unusual ordering of 
fuel. Deliveries for April and May, despite the cut in price 
at retail and the announcement that an advance in retail 
prices probably will take place on June 1 to take care of 
the advances already recorded in wholesale rates, have been 
only about the average for the period in the last two or 
three years. The old habit of a majority of householders 
laying in their entire winter supply during April and May 
seems to have faded. 

At Buffalo the demand for anthracite is waning as the 
open season advances, and it will not be good again, except 
spurts close to the end of this month and one or two more, 
till the fall chill begins to remind consumers of another 
winter on the way. What the future of the domestic fuel 
problem is to be is hard to say exactly, but it is certain 
that. anthracite has lost its old hold on the public. It is 
becoming more and more a luxury, on account of its cost. 
The lake trade is quiet, but improving. Shipments for the 
week were 73,200 tons, of which 33,000 tons cleared for 
Duluth and Superior, 22,200 tons for Milwaukee, 13,500 
tons for Chicago and 4,500 tons for Marquette. 


Coke Market Slips Further 


The spot furnace coke market at Connellsville, very dull 
for weeks, lost a little additional ground last week. De- 
mand continues absent from furnaces and the call from 
miscellaneous consumers for small lots has decreased. 
Such buyers, who were paying up to $3.25 three weeks ago 
for choice coke, and ten days ago up to $3.15, do not seem 
to need to pay more than $3 now for their pick of all the 
cokes available. There are suspicions that coke can be 
bought for under $3, but they rest upon theory. 

Demand for spot foundry coke remains light, but prices 
are unchanged since sagging off early in May. 

The monotony of the coke market, however, has been 
broken in the past week by a second-half contract being 
made, while several more inquiries are in the market for 
the same period. The idea of buying for the half year in- 
stead of for the single quarter is based largely upon the 
probability of an anthracite suspension Sept. 1. 





Freight-Car Loadings 
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British Coal Markets Unsettled; 
Buyers Await Lower Prices 


The Welsh steam coal trade is ex- 
tremely unsettled at the moment. For 
early shipment the better tendency 
lately in evidence has been maintained, 
and colliery owners, in view of the 
persistent threats of a national strike 
on the termination of the present 
wages agreement, are unwilling to 
commit themselves heavily for ship- 
ments after the end of May. The 
threat of the miners in the Rhondda 
district to strike at pits employing 
about 40,000 men over the non-unionist 
question did not materialize. While 
there has been a fair day-to-day de- 
mand for coal, new contract business 
has been very slow. The Palestine 
Railways order for 25,000 tons of 
Welsh steam coal is understood to have 
been placed with a London firm of 
exporters who have Welsh connections, 
but details have not been disclosed. 
Other inquiries open include one for 
20,000 tons of small coals for the 
Portuguese State Railways for delivery 
over May and June. 

The Newcastle market shows signs 
of falling flat again after a short spell 


of steadiness. Buyers apparently are 
holding off so as to obtain a possible 
concession in prices. Producers of best 
steam coal find some difficglty in 
maintaining their quotations, but as 
these are low enough they are not dis- 
posed to reduce them as yet, but second- 
hand sellers are not so particular, and 
a slight fall in prices is not impossible. 

The opening of the Baltic season has 
had little effect so far in stimulating 
business, while the German, French 
and Italian markets are all very dull. 
Very little business is passing in the 
contract market; the only inquiry of 
consequence is that of the Palermo Gas 
Works for 10,000 tons of Holmside or 
Wear special gas coal, to be shipped 
in two cargoes, June and August. On 
reliable authority from Italy, it is re- 
ported that a cargo of 4,000 tons of 
Russian coal is discharging there and 
that another one is timed to follow 
shortly. 

Output by British collieries in the 
week ended May 9, a cable to Coal Age 
states, totaled 5,075,000 tons, compared 
with 4,950,000 tons the week before. 





Distribution and Consumption 


Unchanged in French Market 


In the French coal market the situa- 
tion in regard to consumption and 
movement of coal is unchanged. In 
the Sarre territory the scheme of 
allowing stocks to accumulate for out- 
let is not well favored; in fact, rather 
than do this the Administration des 
Mines Domaniales will resort to vol- 
untary stoppage of work. The sale of 
household fuels to consumers has im- 
proved slightly. 

The freight rate, Paris-Béthune, has 
been advanced 1 fr. by reason of the 
nearness of the period of standstill on 
the waterways. 

During April the O.R.C.A. received 
from the Ruhr 328,230 tons of coke, a 
daily average of nearly 11,000 tons. 
In the first six days of May the coke 
arrivals were 54,929 tons, or a daily 
average of a little more than 9,100 
tons. 

Some time ago the O.R.C.A. found 
a Ruhr cokery willing to accept a con- 
tract for 70,000 tons of metallurgical 
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coke, first choice at 19.20 M., but it 
now appears that the Reich Govern- 
ment vetoed the execution of this deal 
for the reason that the price of in- 
demnity coke would with difficulty be 
maintained at 24 gold marks if one 
cokery agreed to supply a heavy ton- 
nage at 4.80 M. below the official price. 


Activity at Hampton Roads 
Below Normal 


Hampton Roads business barely held 
its own last week with high-volatile 
coal decidedly in the lead over every- 
things else. Shipments to Canada con- 
tinued one of the main features of the 
market, though general movement was 
dull and not sufficient to cause any 
stiffening of prices. General activity 
in the trade was reported as below nor- 
mal with coastwise movement dull and 
bunker trade only fair. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio terminals at Newport 
News were above normal in dumpings, 
but the other piers were considerably 
below the average. Inquiries were 
slack and new business scarce. 
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The Norddeutscher Lloyd, joint 
owner with the Krupp Co. of Emscher 
Lippe Westphalian coal mines, has sold 
its interest therein to the Phoenix Steel 
Works for 23,000,000 reichsmarks. 


Advance statistics on the production 
of coal in Spain for 1924 show a total 
output of 5,819,922 metric tons of bitu- 
minous coal, as against 5,672,377 for — 
1923. Anthracite production amounted 
to 282,460 tons in 1924, as against 229,- 
669 in the year preceding, and the 
amount of lignite produced in 1924 was 
371,488 tons, against 394,368 tons in 
the previous year. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 23, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For New Brunswick: Tons 
Br. Str. Lingan, for St. John 7,192 
For Newfoundland : 
Nor. Str. Frithjol I, for Botwoodville. 3,590 
For Far East: 
Br. Str. City of Bedford, for Far 
Eastern ports 
For Argentina: 


Br. Str. Essex Envoy, for Puerto 
Lia, Plata... 9. ocean ,629 
Br. Str. W. I. Radcliffe, for Monte- 
video... 01.4 eek See ,796 
For Canada: 
Br. Str. Rose Castle, for Montreal. .10,313 
Nor. Str. Thorngend, for Montreal. 3,651 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str. San Giuseppe, for Porte- 
vocchio ‘de ‘Piombino’] . sane 7,179 


Grk. Str. Ionopolis, for Genoa...... 7,643 
For Virgin Islands: 


Amer. Str. Irene, for St. Thomas.. 4,565 
For Mexico: 

Nor. Str. Stanja, for Puerte Mexico.. 2,403 
For Jamaica: 

Br. Str. Wilston, for Kingston...... 5,161 
For Brazil: 

Nor. Str. Gro, for Pernambuco...... 5,556 
For Algeria: 

Noor. Str. Hektor, for Algiers...... 3,299 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Porto Rico: 
Am:'| Str; «Carib, for¥Sansguaneeee 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: May 14 May 21 





Cara’on band ..\. . 4.0 pee ee 1,440 1,338 
Tons on.hand....4 |... ee 91,539 82,497 
Tons dumped for week........... 1 16, 140 147,369 
Tonnage waiting. : Ue eee T: ,000 12,000 

Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars‘on hand...) > Ses ee ee 756 1,096 
Tons'on hand :2.) 77 Ae eee 55,400 78,300 
Tons dumped for week........... 78, 578 73, 530 
Tonnage Waiting........ \. 0 cs-sun she aaron 

C. & O. Piers, N fewer News: 
Cars on‘hand:..(), @ Ue 2,215 1,869 
Tons :on.hand 7; :can nce eee 115,055 93,450 
Tons dumped for week........... 166,282 182,259 
Tonnage waiting. 3). 2) see 18,600 3,785 

Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 

PIERS 
May 16 May 23+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 aoe a! 65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4 25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool Hamp. Roads. . 4.30 4.26 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.15 
Pools 5-6- 7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $4.95@$5.10 $4.95@$5. 10 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 425 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 
Cardiff: May 16 May 23+ 


Admiralty, large. 26s.3d.@26s.9d. 26s.3d.@ 26s. 9d. 
Steam smalls.... 15s. 6d. 15s. 6d. 
Newcastle: 


Best steams...... 17s.6d 17s.3d.@17s.6d. 
Besttas...0..' 19s. @ 19s. 6d. 188.9d.@19s. 
Best bunkers.. 18s. 17s.6d.@ 18s. 


jihisineaibteart over. previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in ttalics. 
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ALABAMA 


The State of Alabama will take over 
the Aldrich coal mines and operate 
them with convict labor, when repairs 
in the mines have been made by the 
Montevallo Coal Mining Co. 


Notice has been filed in the Probate 
Court at Birmingham of the change in 
name of the Helena-Straven Coal Co., 
with operations at Straven, Shelby 
County, to the Peerless Cahaba Coal Co. 





COLORADO 


The threatened strike of miners at 
the Crested Butte Coal Co. property 
was called off May 9 when the miners 
notified the State Industrial Commis- 
sion in Denver that their difficulties 
with the employers had been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The men objected to 
pushing by hand the coal cars from the 
face of the mine to the shaft opening 
and the company agreed to employ 
mules in hauling coal cars the longer 
distances in the mine. 

The Ojo coal mining property of the 
Canon-Reliance Fuel Co., in Huerfano 
County, was sold by the company early 
in May to P. G. Cameron, of Pueblo, 
who will take possession as owner and 
operator. The Ojo mine has been oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Wolf Park 
property near Canon City by the Canon- 
Reliance company, of which H. H. Pink- 
ney is manager. 

The Canon Reliance Fuel Co. has 
filed suit against the Oakdale Coal Co. 
for damages amounting to $1,020,000. 
The companies have adjoining proper- 
ties at Oakview, and the Canon Reliance 
company alleges that the Oakdale com- 
pany has been guilty of trespassing. 

The Keely Coal Co., Dugger, has filed 
a preliminary certificate of dissolution. 

The Sterling Midland Coal Co., an 
Illinois corporation, has changed the 
name of its agent for service of process 
from W. K. Sproule to Harry Kitchell, 
J. F. Wild Building, Indianapolis. 





ILLINOIS 


The Young Coal Co. will reopen its 
mine at Duquoin about June 1. The 
mine until recently was operated by the 
Scott Coal Co., of St. Louis, of which 
E. J. Scott, who died recently, was 
president. The mine employes fifty 
men. 

Federal Judge English, at East St. 
Louis, on May 15 deferred action on 
the petition for a confirmation of the 
sale of 30 acres of coal land owned 
‘by the Southern Gem Coal Corporation, 
‘which is in receivership. Objection was 
made that the price to be paid is too 


small. 
on April 18 by Judge English on peti- 
tion of the receivers and the land was 
sold later at public sale in Marion. The 
Pyramid Coal Co., the only bidder, of- 
fered $5,500 and agreed to assume 
$3,200 in advanced royalties under a 
lease let in February, 1922, to the 
Hamilton-Lester Co. of Herrin. 

The Franklin County Mining Co., at 
Benton, has installed new equipment 
for preparing a greater number of sizes 
of coal, and with its new selling con- 
nections probably will be able to oper- 
ate a greater number of days during 
the summer and winter. 





INDIANA 


The annual convention of District 11, 
United Mine Workers, was held at 
Boonville, May 19. Thomas Kennedy, 
international secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, was the principal speaker. 
No important business was transacted, 
the convention being a _ get-together 
affair for the inspiration of union mem- 
bers. Over 1,200 miners and their 
families attended. 


Green Mound mine, near Washington, 
the largest in Daviess County, resumed 
partial operation May 21, after seven 
weeks’ idleness. A force of 60 men was 
put to work. These will be augmented 
as business warrants. 





KANSAS 


The Eastern Coal Co., which has 
leased No. 7 mine of the Sheridan Coal 
Co. in the north part of Crawford 
County, resumed operation May 18 
after two months of idleness. The 
shutdown occurred when the lessees 
bulletined a return to the 1917 scale, 
which the men refused to accept. It 
had been persistently reported the 
mine was to reopen on a non-union 
basis but the day before work was to 
start the lessees signed a contract with 
the union. The mine employs 200 men. 


Twenty mine-rescue teams, compris- 
ing 120 men, are training in southeast- 
ern Kansas for the state meet to be 
held in Pittsburg, June 13. So great 
has been the interest of southeastern 
Kansas miners in the event that the 
federal Bureau of Mines on May 15 sent 
another instructor, Alex Weir, to assist 
the Bureau’s representative, John B. 
Hynal, in training the teams. 

Mine No. 45 of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., in the southeastern Kansas 
field, which has been shut down since 
April 1 to permit the extension and 
overhauling of its rope haulage, will 
reopen June 1. It has a capacity of 750 
tons and employs 250 men. At the 


An order of sale was granted 


same time the company’s mine No, 51, 
the only shaft it has been operating 
since March, will be closed. The last 
shot in No. 51, which has a capacity of 
1,200 tons, was fired May 28. 


James C. Brown, a mining engineer 
of Pittsburg, has been employed by 
the Kansas Public Service Commission 
to make a survey of the state peni- 
tentiary mine at Lansing. One of the 
principal purposes is to determine how 
much coal remains to be worked on the 
state property. 


KENTUCKY 


At Covington, on May 14, U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge A. M. J. Cochran, W. W. 
Bell, of Maysville, receiver for the 
Harlan-Kellicka Coal Co., on suit filed 
by Charles F. Hunt, of Maysville, and 
George C. Monroe, of Evarts, Ky., who 
allege that the company property is 
subject to mortgages of $350,000, and 
ask that the court authorize foreclosure 
on the mortages and sale of entire 
holdings of the company, subject to a 
first mortgage claim held by the State 
Trust Co., of Maysville, for $125,000. 
A restraining order. also is asked to 
prevent persons from taking possession 
of the property on court judgments or 
executions from interfering with th 
trustee for the receiver. 

The Mary Helen Coal Co., one of the 
largest in the Harlan field, suffered a 
$50,000 fire loss May 9 when a head- 
house and conveyor from one of its two 
mine openings was burned. The tipple 
was saved and the other head house 
was not injured, and will be able to 
continue running coal to the tipple. 
Coal along the conveyor site was burn- 
ing some hours later. Engines from 
Harlan traveled eight miles, and saved 
the tipple. 

After being idle since April 1 the 
mines of the Imperial Elkhorn Cval 
Co., at Sergent, are resuming work, but 
only part time, It is expected, how- 
ever, that they will soon be on full time. 
They employ about 150 men. 


The Imperial Elkhorn Coal Co., at 
Sergent, started operations about May 
15 on a part-time basis after being 
down since April 1. The plant employs 
about 150 men. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., with 
large operations at Jenkins, McRoberts 
and other points in the Elkhorn district 
of eastern Kentucky, has placed con- 
tracts with R. Mankin & Co,, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for 100 additional miners’ 
homes at Jenkins and McRoberts. 

The Mathel Coal Co., Callaway, which 
was sold recently at public auction at 
the door of the Court House, at Pine- 
ville, will be operated by the pur- 
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chasers, it was announced. The entire 
property and equipment sold for $30,- 
100, which was two-thirds of its ap- 
praised valuation. The purchasers 
were John Phillips, G. C. May, R. B. 
Moss, C. C. Byrley and F. M. Meadows. 

Early in May J. D. Barney, of Ash- 
land, acquired two coal mines in Pike 
County, known as Kewanee Mine and 
Winston Elkhorn Mine. 

Leaders from various sections have 
been in Frankfort in the last few days 
to complain against a heavy increase 
in assessment values for state taxation, 
running to as high as 25 per cent. 
White L. Moss, well-known coal man 
and politician, from Pineville and 
Thomas De Venny, superintendent of 
the Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co., 
Edgarton, W. Va., with properties in 
Kentucky, were among the complain- 
ants. 

At Owensboro, in Muhlenburg County, 
Curry Gibson, manager of the Hayden 
Coal Co. mine, was arrested recently on 
two warrants filed by company em- 
ployees, one charging that Gibson is 
violating the state law in refusing to 
employ a checkweighman at a mine em- 
ploying over twenty coal loaders. The 
other warrant charges Gibson with 
carrying a concealed deadly weapon. 
He was released and cited to appear 
for trial on a set date. Gibson came 
to the mine just recently from Hender- 
son, Ky., under a contract to operate 
the plant, which started running coal 
two weeks ago. 


MINNESOTA 


Bidding on municipal fuel contracts 
so far this spring has revealed a 
unanimity of prices that suggests the 
trade has become tired of cutting prices 
merely for the benefit of the buyer. 
Bids have been opened at a number of 
points through the Northwest, and in 
practically every instance the figures 
have proved to be the same for the 
corresponding grades of coal. 





MONTANA 


Thomas Goof, of Washoe, has been 
reappointed on the board of coal mine 
examiners representing the coal mine 
operators; Edward Cunningham was 
named as representing the mine work- 
ers. He lives at Red Lodge and suc- 
ceeds Hirst Biever, of Roundup. George 
Griffin is the third member of the board. 
The board will hold examinations in 
Billings and Great Falls during June 
for coal mine inspector, mine superin- 


tendents, mine examiners and fire- 
bosses. 
NEW YORK 
Burns Bros. reports for the fiscal 


year ended March 31, 1925, net profit of 
$1,271,902 after charges, or after pre- 
ferred dividends $10.22 per no par Class 
A share and $2.22 per no par Class B 
common, against $1,305,311, or $10.30 
and $2.30 in the preceding fiscal year. 
After cumulative dividends have been 
paid on A common at $8 a share, B 
common shares with Class A common in 
any further distribution. Surplus at 
the end of the year was $36,339, against 
$49,454. on the corresponding day a 
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Workmen’s Houses 


An architect’s design of 
the houses recently con- 
structed at the coal mines 
near Lens, France, to re- 
place the devastation of 
the war. 


year ago. Net profits for April were 
$223,962, the largest ever realized for 
that month. 


United States Distributing Corpora- 
tion reports for first 1925 quarter net 
income of $211,780, or $1,22 a share, 
after charges, compared with $152,173 
in first 1924 quarter. 





OHIO 


There has been quite a stir in the 
local of the W. A. Gosline Co. mine at 
New Lexington because a number of 
the miners have petitioned the company 
to be permitted to return to work on 
the 1917 seale. Officials of the United 
Mine Workers at Columbus made a 
hurried trip to the scene and tried to 
keep the men in line, with the result 
that the opening of the mine has been 
delayed while organization matters are 
being fought out. The report was that 
a majority of the 75 men employed at 
the operation voted to accept the 1917 
scale, but Lee Hall, president of the 
Ohio division of the United Mine 
Workers, denied this and said that only 
a small number voted for the 1917 
scale. The developments in that sec- 
tion are being watched with interest 
by operators in all sections of the State. 


William H. Gray, prominent mining 
engineer connected with the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co., has been in 
Cincinnati for several days and shrewd 
guessers have it that this large amal- 
gamation of West Virginia interests, 
and in Logan County in particular, has 
been paving the way through him for 
the erection of coal docks in Cincinnati 
and elsewhere south on the Ohio river 
to get the benefit of what is known as 
the rail-river freight rates. 


Cincinnati retailers and others who 
submitted bids on the tonnage to be 
supplied to the Board of Education for 
school purposes furnished a variety of 
surprises when these were tabulated. 
The bids ranged from $3.60 on slack to 
$5.75 for the small amount of lump that 
was sought. Two bids were made for 
the business in bulk, that is for all 
grades for all schools, one at $4.30 and 
the other at $4.36 a ton. It was this 
last that particularly ruffled the other 
bidders and talk was heard of request- 
ing the Board to make analyses of the 
coal to be furnished to see what would 
be actually had in the way of heat 
units. 

E. F. Bardin, former president of the 
Cincinnati Coal Exchange and _ presi- 
dent of the McBard Coal Co. has tem- 
porarily retired from business in Cin- 
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cinnati. 
Lakeland, 
farming. 


He has purchased property at 
Fla., and wilt try orange 
The retail end of the busi- 
ness has been taken over by the 
McBard-Bayles Coal Co. and the whole- 
sale end will cease to function for the 
time being. “I cannot see,” said Mr. 
Bardin, “where there is any hope for 


_the coal trade for the next two years 


from a wholesale dealer’s standpoint, 
and I for one am not going to clutter 
things up by staying in it.” 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Samuel D. Warriner has been elected 
a director of the Westmoreland Coal 
Co. to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Lewis A. Riley. 


Opening of mines in the central 
Pennsylvania field under the 1917 scale 
is boosting output. Loadings in the 
week ended May 16 were 11,379 cars, as 
compared with 10,944 cars in the previ- 
ous week. The month’s output to the 
16th was 24,952 cars as compared with 
22,742 for the same period in April. 
Six hundred men have been ealled to 
the Dagus mines, at DuBois, by the 
Peabody Coal Co., the operating con- 
cern of the Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co.. These mines were closed 
down on April 1. They supply the de- 
mands of the Erie R.R. The United 
Mine Workers are making strenuous 
efforts to prevent the working of the 
Heisley Coal Co.’s mines at Nant-y-Glo, 
Cambria County, and of the Lucerne 
mine at Homer City, operated by the 
Jefferson & Indiana Coal Co. Parades 
and demonstrations are being held al- 
most daily at both places and mining 
officials admit that they are operating 
under great difficulty. 


The tipple of the Carnegie Coal Co. 
mine at Bulger, Washington County, 
was destroyed by fire early May 21, 
with a loss estimated at $100,000. State 
police are investigating to determine 
the origin of the fire. It was reported 
that a man with a flashlight was seen 
prowling around the tipple just before 
the blaze was discovered. 


Governor Pinchot has vetoed the 
joint resolution of Senator Horace W. 
Schantz, Lehigh County, providing for 
a commission to investigate and study 
the question of giant power. The 
measure was a substitute for that of 
the Governor’s own Giant Power Board, 
which desired to be continued in office 
for another two years. The Governor’s 
giant power board bill died in com- 
mittee, just as did his long series of 
giant power bills, during the closing 
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days of the 1925 Legislature. The 
Schantz measure created a commission 
over which the Pinchot administration 
would have had no control. 


Moshannon Mine No. 10, in Rush 
township, Centre County, has been the 
scene of considerable difficulty recently. 
Approximately 100 men are working 
under the 1917 agreement. Union men 
there, who have been idle for two years, 
started demonstrations against the 
workers. Nick Gerbinski, of Osceola 
Mills, a labor organizer, was arrested 
and held in bail in $1,000 for his appear- 
ance at Court in Bellefonte, charged 
with assault and battery. 


M. D. Kirk, of Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed his position as assistant to the 
President of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Co. and accepted the post of gen- 
eral-manager of the Vesta Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 


UTAH 


On May 14 definite co-operative 
agreement was made between the In- 
dustrial Commission and the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines which provides that the 
Bureau shall, through its engineer, be 
in charge of mine inspections in the 
coal properties in part or wholly on the 
public domain in the state, and the re- 
ports of inspections of such mines will 
be made in duplicate, one being sent to 
the Industrial Commission and _ the 
other to the Bureau of Mines. The Bu- 
reau will advise the commission in re- 
spect to the safety and condition of the 
mines under the provisions of the 
safety orders of the commission. The 
Industrial Commission is to furnish one 
full-time stenographer to the mining 
engineer and all necessary office space. 
It has been understood for the past 
three months that some new agreement 
would be made. 


Opposition to permitting the con- 
struction of the National Coal R.R. into 
the Gordon Creek canyon, in Carbon 
County, was withdrawn on May 18. 
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Hearing was held before the Public 
Utilities Commission, which sat for the 
I. C. C. The case had been previously 
passed on by the Utah body. 


George W. Ivory and Jos. F. Living- 
ston have been awarded a coal lease 
covering 276 acres of public land in 
Sevier County by the federal land office. 
An investment of $10,000 must be made 
during the first three years and a mini- 
mum of 8,000 tons of coal mined begin- 
ning with the fourth year. The govern- 
ment is to receive a royalty of 10 per 
cent. The granting of this lease ends 
a controversy of years. Mr. Ivory o11- 
ginally located the property under the 
coal-land laws, but the government pro- 
tested the filing. 

Coal production in Utah during April 
amounted to 288,536 tons compared with 
325,195 tons for the same month last 
year. This compares favorably with 
the same month since 1920 with the 
exception of last year. 





VIRGINIA 


The Hampton Roads State Port Com- 
mission has called a meeting June 2 
for the purpose of ascertaining all facts 
to determine its stand on the proposed 
lease of the Virginian Ry. to the Norfolk 
& Western for 999 years. The city of 
Norfolk has formally stated its opposi- 
tion to the lease, as has the State of 
Virginia. Opinion on the matter is 
divided, one side holding that the Vir- 
ginian under Norfolk & Western con- 
trol would be converted into an exclu- 
sive coal carrier, to the detriment of 
general traffic. The Virginian has a 
far better grade to Tidewater than has 
the Norfolk & Western. It is probable 
that under the merger one of the Nor- 
folk & Western piers would be shut 
down and the new Virginian pier put 
into operation. 


The Eastern Coal & Export Corpora- 
tion, one of about twenty coal com- 
panies that are parties to suits by 
railroads for demurrage charges accu- 
mulating in 1919 and 1920, won a 
decision in the Circuit Court at Norfolk 
May 20 from the Norfolk & Western 





Another New Mine Aids West Virginia’s Growth 
_ Construction at the Bartley mine of the Pond Creek-Pocahontas Coal Co., 


English, W. Va. 
tion at the auxiliary shaft. 


mine. was under construction last year, but it is now ee 
Garner Fletcher is general manager for the company and H. §. 


tendent of the mine. : 


near 


The photograph shows the new headframe, hoist house and substa- 
The 250-hp. hoist was used for hoisting coal while the 


men and materials. 
McKalip is superin- 
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involving claims of about $29,500 and 
interest in the demurrage cases. 





WASHINGTON 


C. T. Thurman and S. J. Skim, prac- 
tical miners who have worked in Wash- 
ington coal mines a number of years, 
arrived in Morton early in the second 
week in May to take charge of the 
operation of the mine of the Morton 
Coal & Coke Co. They have purchased 
the stock of Abe Flewelling in the Mor- 
ton Coal Mining Co., lessee of the prop- 
erty, and plan to develop the mine as 
rapidly as possible. Pete Pergolious, 
who was manager of the property 
under the Pergolious and Flewelling 
lease, is understood to retain a portion 
of the mining company stock. 


A. L. Patterson of Seattle, efficiency 
engineer, recently announced that he 
had just finished an inspection of the 
Temple coal property, about a mile east 
of Morton, and had closed a deal 
whereby the company interested had 
purchasel 460 acres from Hugh Temple 
and the old Edlund place. The inspec- 
tion party was composed of E. R. Mc- 
Millian, metallurgist and mining engi- 
neer of Seattle, who was sent in by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. R. Resse, 
state mine inspector, with offices in 
Seattle; Fred T. Kegler, an engineer 
who has worked with the Carbon Hill 
Coal Co. for 14 years, and Mr. Patterson. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Effort was made to blow up a fan 
house of the Ben Franklin Coal Co., at 
Panama mine, near Moundsville, early 
Monday morning, May 18, with two 
sticks of dynamite, which struck in a 
hill and shook the town when they ex- 
ploded. Ten miners in a bunkhouse 
were badly shaken, while arising to go 
to work, but escaped injury. The dyna- 
mite was thrown without direction 
which saved the fan house. 


The summer meeting of the West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute is to be 
held at Logan, W. Va., on June 2 and 
3. The program for the first day calls 
for a discussion of “Super-Fuel” by 
B. H. Mulvehill, of the Wheeling Trent 
Corporation, of Wheeling; “Some Prac- 
tical Effects of Mine Gases and Their 
Detection,” by William Yant, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Mining Substations,” by J. E. Borland 
of the Westinghouse Electric Co., Blue- 
field; the “Geology of Logan and Sur- 
roundings,” by C. E. Krebs, of Clark & 
Krebs, Charleston; “Recent Develop- 
ment in Pneumatic Separations,’ by 
William J. O’Toole, general manager of 
the American Coal Cleaning Corpora- 
tion, of Welch. On the second day 
visits will be made to several mines in 
the vicinity and an inspection made of 
various modern mechanical mining de- 
vices. A moving picture entitled “Coal 
—tThe Principal Source of Power,” now 
being filmed by the West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines, will be shown. . 


It is said that by June 1 reports 
will be filed by groups Nos. 1 and 2 in 
the proposed $100,000,000 merger in 
northern West Virginia, which com- 
prise the larger operations involved. 
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The field engineers recently completed 
their financial surveys in Monongalia, 
Harrison and Marion counties. ’ 


In the Harrisoh County Circuit 
Court last week R. H. Knode, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed operating re- 
ceiver for the Hudson Coal Co. of 
Clarksburg, which operates the Lewis 
mine, near Reynoldsville. The pro- 
ceeding was not based on insolvency, 
but was a move made by the Fidelity 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia to protect 
the bondholders. J. Morgan Orr is 
retained as general manager. This was 
one of the first companies to work non- 
union in northern West Virginia after 
the World War. 


Work has been completed on the new 
80-ft. steel tipple of mine No. 41 of 
the Bethlehem Mines Corporation, near 
Barrackville, scene of the mine explo- 
sion in March. The new tipple is 2 ft. 
higher than the one destroyed by the 
explosion. The work of retimbering 
the coal shafts is under way. 


The sale of the North American Coal 
Co., in the Cass district of Monongalia 
County, set for May 9, has been con- 
tinued by the trustee, Terence D. 
Stewart. Satisfactory bids for the 
property were not made. The sale was 
directed to be made by the court in 
favor of the Fiedler Coal & Coke Co., 
which holds a deed of trust dated Sept. 
1, 1922, for $40,000. 


The large band mill and power house 
of the Babcock Coal & Coke Co., at 
Landisburg, was destroyed by fire May 
14. The loss is: estimated at about 
$150,000 and is fully covered by insur- 
ance. 


A deed was filed in the County Clerk’s 
office of Fayette during the second week 
of May by the Rich Creek Coal Co., of 
Fairmont, conveying to the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co. the Glen Ferris 
mine, in the Kanawha district, and the 
Lyburn, Wilburn, Mona, Rossmore, 
Earling, Wanda and Manitoba mines in 
Logan County. 


The Ajax mine at Fayette in Fayette 
County has been flooded by water which 
broke through a barrier on May 14, 
and half a dozen miners had a narrow 
escape. Only two entries escaped the 
flood and three mining machines were 
covered up. Approximately 60 miners 
are idle by reason of the flood. 


It was reported from eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia sources last 
week that a deal is pending whereby 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. may pur- 
chase the Coal River & Eastern R. Ke 
a short coal feeder operating in Boone 
County, the matter to come up in New 
York this week. It is stated that the 
price is $370,000. 


The J. C. Sullivan Pocahontas Coal 
Co., operating seven mines in the Wind- 
ing Gulf district, has laid off indefinitely 
the general superintendent of mines, 
his assistant, the mining engineer, the 
mechanical superintendent of the repair 
shop, and other officials, as part of a 
policy of retrenchment. 


The Meadow Smokeless Coal Co. ‘an 
operation on the Sewell Valley branch 
of the C. & O., in Fayette County, was 
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sold recently to some Huntington in- 
vestors for $60,000. The purchasers 
were unable to operate successfully 
and the company has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. The mine was valued, a few 
weeks ago, in connection with the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, at only $3,000. 


Major W. P. Tams, Jr., president of 
the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., announces 
the completion of an air cleaning plant 
at his Covel mine, located on the main 
line of the Virginian Ry. in Wyoming 
County. 


Work will be begun soon on the large 
tipple of Mine No. 1 of the Winding 
Gulf Colliery Co., in Raleigh County, 
according to the announcement of 
L. Epperly, general manager of the 
Justus Collins interests. A modern 
screening and air cleaning plant also 
will be installed. 


Edward V. D/’Invilliers, of the 
D’Invilliers Engineering Co., and John 
D. Dilworth, a mining engineer of 
Philadelphia, were in. West Virginia 
last week in the interest of the $100,- 
000,000 coal merger. They visited 
mines in the Clarksburg, Fairmont and 
Morgantown sections and had group 
meetings with operators in the three 
cities. Mr. D’Invilliers, according to re- 
ports, says the bituminous coal indus- 
try all over the country is favorably 
inclined toward large mergers, which 
seems to be the only means of stabil- 
izing the industry. 





CANADA 


Some damage to pumping machinery 
suppplying water to mines Nos. 1,5 and 
10 of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, located half way between the 
towns of Reserve and Dominion, N. S., 
was done presumably by strikers on the 
night of May 18. Maintenance men on 
reporting for work the following morn- 
ing found the door of the pump house 
broken in and part of the machinery 
smashed. Two sledge hammers were 
found among the wreckage. Company 
officials said that the mines affected 
would not be in any immediate danger. 


Testifying before the Alberta Coal 
Commission at Calgary on May 12, 
George P. Saunders, coal dealer, of 
Winnipeg, said that to obtain the Mani- 
toba market for Alberta coal three 
things were necessary, namely: a dump- 
ing clause that meant something; ade- 
quate protection and a little concession 
in railway rates. At the hearing by 
the commission at Drumheller on the 
14th, Jesse Gough, a leading coal oper- 
ator, strongly denied the statement 
which had been current in several 
quarters that the Alberta coal mines 
were badly managed. The expansion of 
the industry since 1911 was proof to 
the contrary. He claimed that the 
wages paid were the highest in any in- 
dustry, and expressed the opinion that 
there were not too many mines. 


Miners in the Edson Coal Branch 
have sent a petition to Premier Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada urging the con- 
struction of coal-bunker facilities at 
Prince Rupert and also asking for an 
adjustment in the rate of coal shipped 
from western Alberta to the Pacific 
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coast for coaling purposes. It is pointed 
out that the Edson coal is particularly 
suited for bunker needs and that Prince 
Rupert is the logical market for west- 
ern Canada coal. 


W. B. Sherman, president of district 
18, United Mine Workers who visited 
the Edson Coal Branch recently de- 
clared that the mines in that distriet 
were unanimous in favor of remaining 
with the union. Many of the mines in 
the South of the province have re- 
cently broken away to form a Can- 
adian union and to accept terms direct 
from the operators. Efforts will be 
made to reorganize the miners in the 
Crows Nest Pass district, declared Mr. 
Sherman, who affirmed that the union 
was determined to remain a power in 
Alberta. 


Exploration work at the Granby Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting & Power 
Co.’s Cassidy colliery, on Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia, has definitely 
established the continuation of the coal 
seam to important depths. Where first 
picked up in the new area the seam is 
12 ft. thick and the coal is of a mar- 
kedly better quality than that hereto- 
fore mined. During last year the com- 
pany produced 225,364 tons of coal, 
59,011 tons of which was converted 
into coke at the company’s smelter at. 
Anyox; 16,639 was used for power pur- 
poses at the colliery, and the remainder 
was sold in Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle 
and other Puget Sound ports. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports that during January 168,280 
net tons of coke was consumed in the 
Dominion. Production of coke by 
Canadian plants totaled 101,132 tons, 
of which 4,038 tons was exported. 
Imports during January, nearly all 
from the United States, were 71,188 
tons. Ontario was the principal con-- 
sumer, using 103,028 tons; Quebec 
coming next with 20,450 tons. The coal 
used in the production of coke included 
45,889 tons of Canadian and 110,478 
tons of imported coal. The average 
recovery was 1,295 lb. of coke for every 
net ton of coal carbonized, or 64.78 per 
cent. 





Traffic 





Hearing Set in $650,000 Case 
Against C. & O. 


A hearing in the case of the Nelson 
Fuel Co. against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. has been set for June 12, This case 
has attracted much attention because 
of the large amount of reparations in- 
volved, $650,000. 

This suit was originally instituted be- 
fore the commission early in 1924 by 
the Nelson company, operating mines 
in Greenbrier County, W. Va., on the 
Greenbrier & Eastern Ry. The fuel 
company contended that the C. & O. 
freight rates on coal accepted from the 
Greenbrier & Eastern were unreason- 
able and out of proportion to other 
rates within the same district and 
asked for a readjustment of rates and 
for a refund on the rates it had been 
compelled to pay. 
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Association Activities 





The Pennsylvania Coal Mining Institute 
held a_ session in Johnstown, May 21, 


Mr. Pollock had the subject, 
Industry, Past, Present and 


College School of Mines 
everybody to attend summer school at the 
college, which opens June 22 and runs five 
weeks. 





Industrial Notes 





Gordon R. Kyle, for many years associ- 
ated with the United States Rubber Co. has 


chanical rubber goods, specializing in trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator belting. 








Coming Meetings 





American Wholesale Coal Association. 
Ninth annual convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2. Secretary, G. . Merryweather, 
1121 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, 
Summer meeting June 2-3, Hotel Aracoma, 
Logan, West Va. Secretary, R. E. Sher- 
wood, Charleston, West Va. 


Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. 
Runyan, Great ‘Northern Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Mid-West Ketail Coal Association. 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. 

_retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
June 17, Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 


National Coal Association. Annual] meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


June 


Sec- 


Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 


meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James E. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

International 
Third general conference, 
gium, June 21-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
a Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ty. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
7 te Council, Hanover Square, New York 

ity. 


Commerce. 


Chamber of 
Bel- 


Brussels, 
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New Equipment 








Sturdy Crawling-Tractor 
Crane Is Versatile 


Locomotive cranes are tools adapted 
to many industries, their versatility 
rendering them well fitted to a broad 
range of usefulness. Of late years this 
field, already wide, has been still fur- 
ther enhanced by the development of 
the crawling tractor mounting. One of 
the most recent machines of this type 
is that just placed on the market by 
the Industrial Works of Bay City, 
Mich., and shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

This machine, known as the type 


D.C., is similar in appearance to pre- 


vious models built by the same com- 
pany. It embodies, however, many 
improvements in design. Among these 
are split propelling gears, increased 
speed, a double clutch mechanism and 
long tractor belts. 

From the operating standpoint prob- 
ably the most important of these details 
is the arrangement of split gears and 
the clutches whereby each tractor belt 
may be controlled separately. Two 
concentric vertical shafts at the axis 
of revolution actuate two independent 
trains of spur and bevel gears, each 
operating a tractor belt. Each belt is 
controlled by two powerful friction 
clutches and band brakes located in the 
revolving upperworks. This gives defi- 
nite and independent control over each 
belt. The drive is “all gear,’ no chains 
being used. This is said to be the only 
crawler crane that steers and propells 
by means of friction clutches, also the 
only one with a separate clutch and 
band brake controlling each tractor 
belt. Thus, maneuvering in close quar- 
ters is simplified. 

This machine operates at a _ speed 
approximately 25 per cent faster than 
its predecessors. The length of the 
tractor belts is such as to afford ample 
stability when lifting over either end 
of the machine, on any kind of ground. 
All functions of this crane are con- 
trolled independently of each other, 


One of Many Uses 


Loading stocked coal into a 
railroad car is only one of the 
many jobs about a mining plant 
to which a_ tractor-mounted 
crane can be put. Any equip- 


ment that can be operated from 
a boom can be applied or the 
machine converted into a power 
shovel or piledriver. 





separate levers being placed on the 
operator’s platform. Different combi- 
nations of these functions may, how- 
ever, be utilized simultaneously to ad- 
vantage. 

This machine may be driven by a 
steam engine, electric motor or a 
gasoline or fuel oil engine to suit any 
local condition. It can be equipped 
with either clamshell or dragline 
bucket, electro-magnet, hook and block, 
or grapple. In short, any equipment 
that operates on a boom may be ap- 
plied. It also can be converted into 
either a shovel or a piledriver. Care 
has been exercised in its construction 
to combine the necessary strength with 
the light weight essential in a tractor 
crane. It already has found a market 
in many fields of industry and its 
builders feel confident that it will con- 
tinue to fill the demand for a small, 
sturdily built crane for general utility 
work. 


Container Makes Repairs to 
Lamp Battery Easy 


Repairs to electric mine lamp bat- 
teries, which for any reason may be 
found necessary, form the source of 
appreciable annoyance to many mine 
operators, some finding it necessary to 
return such batteries to the makers. 
In the Wheat lamp, however, built by 
the Koehler Manufacturing Co., of 
Marlboro, Mass., this objection is over- 
come by the construction of the battery 
container, the design of which is such 
that the lamp man, even though he has 
had little or no previous electric or 
storage battery experience, can make 
all necessary repairs at the lamp house 
and resort need not be had to the manu- 
facturer except for the spare parts. 

In this equipment, the accumulator 
elements used are of the lead variety 
and are held in a two-compartment con- 
tainer. This is made of a non-corrosive 
vulcanized insulating material, so that 
no other insulation, except the ordi- 
nary separators between the battery 
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Battery and Container Disassembled 


This shows the simplicity of the battery 
construction and of the tools employed. Soft 


moulded rubber gaskets seal the battery 
container and although a vent is provided 
permitting the escape of gas during the 
charging operation, no electrolite can be 
spilled even though the container be turned 
in any position. 


plates are needed. This sealing ele- 
ment which acts as a soft rubber cork, 
is inserted in the container to the level 
of its top and is then expanded against 
the walls until it completely closes the 
opening. 

In detail, as may be seen in the ac- 
companying illustration, this. sealing 
device consists of an upper and lower 
wedge-shaped piece of vulcanized 
material, the two being drawn together 
by tightening screws. Around these 
pieces and between their edges is a 
soft rubber gasket molded to fit. By 
tightening down the screws, the beveled 
edges press against this soft rubber 
and expand it against the walls of the 
container. The non-spilling device, 
which prevents escape of the electrolite, 
forms a part of the lower piece. The 
two leads from the battery elements 
are brought up through the soft rubber 
gasket and the pressure created by the 
screws seals these leads as tightly as 
it does the container. 

Because of the position of the holes 
for these leads through the soft rubber 
gasket, it is impossible for the lamp 
man to assemble the battery in a re- 
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verse manner. The two center leads 
which are connected in order to bring 
the two cells of the battery in series, 
are fastened with a drop of solder. 

When it is desired to remove the bat- 
tery element from the container, it is 
only necessary for the lamp man to dis- 
connect these center leads, loosen the 
two sealing screws and draw out the 
sealing device and the other elements 
intact. These may be removed for in- 
spection and then returned. Should it 
be found necessary to renew one or 
more of the plates, the old or defective 
ones are removed, the container rinsed 
out, new plates inserted, the sealing 
device returned to position and the 
screws tightened. The two leads be- 
tween the cells may then be connected 
and the battery filled with a new solu- 
tion of electrolite when it is ready to 
be charged and put back into service in 
as good condition as when it left the 
factory. 

As the container and sealing device 
are not injured in any way by this 
operation, it is unnecessary to renew 
them unless they have been previously 
damaged. No machinery of any kind is 
required in the operations above de- 
scribed, only ordinary lamp house hand 
tools being used. 


Light Truck Facilitates 
Quick Deliveries 


The rapid movement of supplies, ma- 
chinery repair parts, tools, etc., about 
the mines sometimes becomes a serious 
problem. As a rule it is far from ad- 
vantageous to tie up a big truck with a 
light load; neither it is advisable to at- 
tempt the transportation of tools or 
supplies by means of a _ passenger 
vehicle. There is, however, a vast deal 
of trucking about a mine or group of 
mines that can be accomplished quickly 
and efficiently by means of a what com- 
monly is termed a delivery car. 

To meet such needs the Ford Motor 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. has recently 
placed on the market the delivery truck 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This machine differs in no wise from 
the standard model runabout except in 
the fact that the rear deck has been re- 





Light and Inexpensive to Operate 


Tools, rope, block-and-tackle, chain 


in this “earryall’ and transported to any 


blocks, armatures, machine parts, welding point about the mine where they may be 


outfits and the like can be placed quickly 


needed. 
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placed with an all-steel “pick-up” body, 
the inside dimensions of which are 
40%x56 in. The height from the floor 
to the top of the flare is 13 in. 

The uses to which this light truck can 
be put will be at once apparent to those 
in and about the mines upon whom de- 
volves the duty of moving tools, ma- 
terials and supplies from place to place. 
Thus, spare armatures or other ma- 
chine parts can be rushed from shop or 
warehouse to some outlying mine in 
case of a burnout or breakdown. Sup- 
plies also can be delivered quickly to 
the point needed. Similarly, a complete 
autogenous welding outfit, together 
with its operator can be loaded onto 
such a machine and quickly carried to 
the point where they are needed. 








Obituary 





J. Farwell Gascoigne died at St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Chicago, May 20, from pneumonia, 
aged 38. “Jack” Gascoigne—as he was 
known to his friends—had been engaged in 
one capacity or another in the coal busi- 
ness in the Middle West during the last 
fifteen years. Until 1920 he -was identified 
with the coal interests of the Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Co. and when that com- 
pany retired from the coal business he was 
manager of sales. Then he organized the 
Great-West Coal & Lumber Co., was its 
president, and brought the company to the 
position of one of the leaders in the Middle 
West trade. He also was president of the 
United Coal & Coke Co. and the Illinois 
Western Coal Co. The funeral was held 
May 22 at 3 p. m. at Rosehill Chapel. 
Burial was in Rosehill Cemetery. 


Charles McFadden, Jr., who with his 
father, founded Twin Rocks, in the Black- 
lick Valley of Pennsylvania, and was the 
first to 
place, died in Washington, D. C., May 12, 
after a six weeks’ illness of heart disease. 
He was born in Latrobe, Pa., in 1858, was 
graduated from Seton Hall College, A. B. 
1888, a. m. 1889; took a _ post-graduate 
course at Georgetown University, studied 
law under Benjamin Harrison Brewster 
and was admitted to practice in the State 
of Pennsylvania. He formed the Black 
Lick Mining Co. for the purpose of mining 
and selling bituminous coal and was its 
president for many years. Burial took 
place in Washington, May 14. He is 
survived by his wife, his mother, five sons 
and two daughters. 

William Brown, of Huntington, W. Va., 
died at his home there May 13, of angina 
pectoris. He was identified with the min- 
ing industry throughout the greater part 
of his life and at the time of his death he 
still retained an interest in the Red Camp- 
bell mine, at Ford Branch, Logan County. 
He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 69 years 
ago. He leaves a son and a daughter. 





New Companies 





Canadian Coke Corporation, Ltd., 
been granted a Dominion Charter, with 
headquarters at Montreal. The company 
is capitalized at ten thousand _ shares, 


nominal value, and will manufacture coke, 


coal and gas. 

Papers have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of Ohio chartering the Buka 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, with a capital of $50,- 
000, to mine coal and sell coal and coke. 
Simeon Buka, Louise Buka, Theodore 
Stiebel, Ida Stiebel and Luis T. Murphy 
are the incorporators. 

Commodore Jellico Coal Co., Knoxville, 
capitalized at $10,000, has. been organized 
by J. T. Bradley, F. F. McCoy, L. B. Brad- 
ley, A. J. McCoy and C. O. Baird, incorp- 
orators. 


The American Coal & Mining Co. of 
Pleasanton, Linn County, with a capital- 
ization of $10,000, is one of the most re- 
cently chartered Kansas coal companies. 


Mahoneys, Ltd., of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
has been incorporated to carry on _ busi- 
ness as wholesale and retail dealers in coal 
and fuel and to operate coal mines, with 
a capital of $50,000, by James K. Mahoney, 
Harold Schull, Julian Marquis and others. 


operate soft coal mines at that. 
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To What End? the fall probably would never have happened, the tim- 


IG ATTENDANCE, excellent and novel exhibits, 

papers by the brightest minds in the coal industry 
marked the American Mining Congress Exposition and 
Conference. A great event it was, in the opinion of 
every one present, full of promise for the industry. But 
its value depends on the action of those who attended. 
Will it find a disposition in those who participated to 
think vigorously but to act without purpose or decision? 
Only by making use of what was seen and heard can 
any permanent profit come to those who attended. Not 
what they heard, nor what they saw, will attest the 
value of the meeting. The true test is to be found in 
what will be attempted and achieved by men who gained 
inspiration from what they saw and heard. 

It would be well if each mine manager, superintend- 
ent, mining, mechanical and electrical engineer who 
took time and expended money in attending the expo- 
sition wrote down for the operator’s benefit just what 
he learned that would reduce operating cost, laying 
special stress on such equipment as can be put in 
operation only with the approval of the operator or of 
the executive next above him. He should make his ideas 
definite. Impressions are good but insufficient. What 
are the actual savings in operation? What the costs 
of investment? The statements should be made con- 
crete, for if the program proposed, its profits and its 
costs be put in plain black and white, they will carry 
conviction with them. Properly equipped, a mine can 
make such large savings that the trip to Cincinnati can 
be paid for many hundred times over. 

So the participants should take the time to record 
and use what has been obtained even if a few routine 
duties have for a time to be ignored. The purpose of 
going is only half accomplished when the suitcase is 
unpacked in the home town. It may take weeks to set 
in motion what the trip revealed, but wires should be 
laid without delay for effective use in completing the 
program which attendance at the meeting indicated 
would best lower production costs. 


Coal-Dust Shelving 


OCK-DUST BARRIERS are useful in extinguish- 
ing explosions, and seeing how neatly they operate, 
one wonders why coal men are not more eager to 
. eliminate “coal-dust shelving” from the mines, by which 
term may be designated the horizontal timbering on 
which coal dust so readily collects. Frequently the 
roof is permitted to fall to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet, and cross timbers resting on timber sets fill up 
‘the intervening space. This forms the equivalent of 
a series of shelves. Such shelving is dangerous. A 
set of timber may be torn down and a cloud of dust 
will fall that may be readily ignited by a short circuit 
or, possibly, an open lamp. 

If, in places where such injury to the roof is likely 
to occur, a coating of cement mortar had been used 


ber would have been saved and the explosion would 
have been obviated. A little care to avoid the intro- 
duction of such shelves will increase the air-carrying 
capacity of the roadway, save the cost of removing dust 
from timbers, reduce the hazard from displaced sets, 
decrease the fire risk, lighten the entry and perhaps 
save the most disastrous kind of an explosion. A rock- 
dust barrier is an antidote for such coal-dust shelves, 
but why not avoid the erection of such shelving by 
the judicious use of cement? 





Just to Be Different 


S OME ENGINEERS delight to advocate standardiza- 
tion, but not a few knife it every time they have 
an opportunity. In fact an engineer is often the worst 
enemy standardization has. The average business man 
usually is willing to buy what the market offers, but 
some engineers, just to put the stamp of their indi- 
viduality on the plans or to get credit for genius, 
specify something—anything—the market does not 
provide. 

Men of this type delight in changing specifications. 
Any man can agree but, he observes, it takes real intel- 
lectual power to differ. There is truth in that conten- 
tion so long as the differing is to some good end. Too 
frequently it takes the form of inducing the manufac- 
turer to adopt something he has tried and proved to 
be undesirable, or at least something he knows will 
fail or at least embodies parts that are not necessary. 

However, there are exceptions. The insurgency 
against standards by men who have the ability to de- 
sign and define better equipment is a source of progress 
to be encouraged. Standards must not, at least unduly, 
bind progress, and the engineer will sometimes compel 
an improvement that the manufacturer fails to recog- 
nize or one which, for purposes of manufacturing but 
not of operating economy, he hesitates to make. 

But changes made just to be different, just to substan- 
tiate the claim that the engineer “helped” in the design, 
mere idiosyncracies that destroy the regular processes 
of manufacturing, are to be deplored. As a rule the 
equipment of the manufacturer is the product of much 
earnest thought, patient experimentation and long 
experience, and it is not to be carelessly swept aside by 
men who have given it no thought and no trial and 
have no experience in the operation of the device, and 
who seek a change merely to claim a share in the 
triumph which the installation of the machine will 
assure. They like to say: ‘Works like a charm, but it 
wouldn’t have done so well if I hadn’t insisted on this 
or that.”’ When such a statement is true the insistence 
on the change may be well justified, but we fear that 
in many cases a Standard design would be cheaper 
and more effective. 

How fatal at times, when the specifier is in a maze 
of doubt, is the need for writing specifications! It 
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is true that the manufacturer’s plans and even his 
materials might be considerably modified without much 
harm to the resulting equipment. There is an element of 
chance in even the most careful design. But it does 
not follow that, because the manufacturer has made a 
guess or two, the purchaser should make another, for 
the design has been tested and the shop practice has 
been built around the model thus designed. Conse- 
quently, on the one hand the manufacturer’s judgment 
has been sustained by experience, and on the other, he 
has ventured so much on its correctness that unless 
it is proved wrong it is best not to make any change. 
The pen of the specificator is a fearful and wonderful 
instrument. Much harm can be done by it with the 
most excellent intentions, but in the hands of a capable 
mechanical and electrical engineer it is fruitful of good 
result. 

Another matter not always realized is the fact that 
the manufacturer when called upon to make special 
designs is an innovator and cannot be expected to guar- 
antee his machinery thus changed. He certainly does 
not care to do so when the change has been made to his 
own detriment and, as often happens, against his better 
judgment. 





Unity in Business 


Y STEADY, energetic and truly patriotic effort the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States has es- 
tablished itself as a strong, creative body from which 
much may be expected. The word of the business world 
needs to be heard. Labor has its council in the Ameri- 
can Federation by which it is enabled to speak as a 
unit. It is only fitting that business should have similar 
representation, not as a body inimical to labor but as 
representing the viewpoint of men whose judgment as 
to the best interests of the public may be, and will be, 
helpful in framing national policies. 

Though representing only a group in the body politic, 
the business men constituting the Chamber have taken 
a quiet and broad view of national affairs, seeking not 
so much their own advantage as the large interest of 
the American people. They have, moreover, arrived at 
a degree of teamwork which cannot fail of assistance 
in framing legislation on a broad basis of mutual help. 
Industries no longer view themselves as separate units 
striving to better themselves to the disadvantage of the 
other units. They are not “robber barons” bent on 
preying upon one another or on those they employ. 
In the Chamber of Commerce they meet to promote a 
common national interest. The mine owners are not 
there to launch an attack on the carriers, nor the car- 
riers to harass the mine owners. They are met to find 
the common interest and to ascertain ways of improv- 
ing the well being of their own and other industries. 

These are indeed helpful contacts. The mixing of 
different interests is always advantageous. Travel, 
they say, broadens men, only it is not travel that does it, 
but contact. Nowhere is contact more marvelously 
rapid than at conventions, and at no convention is it 
broader both geographically and industrially than in 
the Chamber. 

No industry, it may be added, needs the influence of 
this organization more than that of coal mining. Being 
frankly a provincial industry almost all of its operators, 
if not its industrial leaders, are away from the larger 
cities. It is an industry segregated from whole states 
in which its many clients and the most important of 
them live. It needs to keep in touch with other indus- 
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tries that it may advance its proper interest by repre- 
senting its viewpoint. in a broad, conservative way, at 
a point where the very atmosphere favors a kindly, 
thoughtful, and dispassionate consideration of its 
claims 

Coal mining needs to be an integral part of the na- 
tional consciousness. It cannot glory in “splendid iso- 
lation.” It needs friends if ever an industry did. It 
needs also the long view. It should interest itself in the 
Chamber and do it in a broad, contributory spirit. Es- 
sential and fundamental in patriotism is the spirit of 
co-operation, co-ordination and fellowship. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, re- 
cently dedicated its new building with appropriate cere- 
monies, celebrating thereby, thirteen years of construc- 
tive effort and steady progress. May its future be as 
progressive as its past! May it find a formula of co- 
operation in the welter of disagreement! May it seek 
national policies that will build a structure of business. 
as delightful to the consciousness of men as the edifice 
it has erected in Washington! 
sound economic thinking and a center of co-operation! 

With 1,300 lécal chambers and trade associations in 
its membership and 12,000 individual and associate 


memberships, with an annual income of $1,000,000, and, 


better still, with a record for excellent leadership and 
honorable achievement it can look forward to a brilliant 
and helpful future, an aid to all who wish well for our 
nation and the whole world. 


Why Dine at the Second Table? 


ROM ALL SIDES the anthracite industry is being 

assailed. The high costs of operation are making 
hard coal a “luxury fuel’ and it is a luxury some are 
not willing to afford. A leading cure for high costs 
is better equipment. We believe anthracite men realize 
that fact. But, if so, why do they not attend in large 
numbers the expositions and congresses where these 
problems are being studied and solved? 

The bituminous industry has been regarded with 
contempt by many hard-coal men, but steadily that 
industry has increased its efficiency. It has its exposi- 
tions for the study of new machinery and materials. 
Most of the equipment is just as applicable to anthracite 
mining in some one of its many phases; some is even 
more applicable. 

If the anthracite industry does not have its own show 


May it be a force for | 


—and that is not necessary—it should attend those — 


already being held. If it did, it would soon have its 
own viewpoint given appropriate attention. It could 


contribute and could learn from the contributions of — 


others. Why stand alone when so much is to be gained 
from co-operation? 


and exemplification at the bituminous mines?  Cer- 


tainly not because the anthracite operator has not the 


Why should so much progress in 
the development of coal mining today get its first start — 


& 


~ 


wherewithal, financially and mentally, to take a leading ~ 


part in technical advances. 





THE ATTENDANCE at the American Mining Congress y 


in Cincinnati of so many anthracite men was encourag- — 


ing. It is to be hoped that this indicates a greater 


community of interest developing between the bitu- 


minous and hard coal branches of the industry. There 


is real benefit to be gained from better mutual under-— 


standing. 
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American Mining Congress Draws Many 





MORE INTERESTING program than ever, better 
exhibits, and a larger attendance than at pre- 
vious meetings marked the National Exposition 

of Coal Mining Machinery and Equipment of the 
American Mining Congress in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
last week. This year, though some of the larger anthra- 
cite companies had no officials present, there was, for 
the first time, a good representation from the anthracite 
region. It is certain all those who attended will be re- 
peaters next year, many regretting that they had not 
brought more of their officials with them. 

There is no great difference basically between the 
bituminous and anthracite regions and in many in- 
stances papers presented by anthracite men gave facts 
and figures that were duplicated by the bituminous 
men present. The differences between the two branches 
of the industry has been played up to the disadvantage 
of both. When the representatives of anthracite and 
bituminous regions get together they soon reveal the 
close analogies between their problems. About 1,800 
persons were present and both the show and the four 
days of meetings drew large crowds of interested 
spectators and hearers. 

Everyone was too busy to care much about enter- 
tainment. However, a well-attended, well-staged smoker 
was held on Wednesday, May 27, and a banquet on 


To Cineinnati 


Great Machinery Exposition and 
Four Days’ Discussion of Mine 
Problems Bring Out Best Ideas 
Not Only of Bituminous Men but 
Anthracite Producers as Well 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age 





Thursday, May 28. J. C. Wilson presided at the 
banquet, introducing as first speaker E. W. Parker, 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Parker declared in his address, entitled “Some 
Problems in the Anthracite Industry,” that the pro- 
ducer of anthracite had been in the past able to sell his 
broken coal for blast furnace and steamboat use. These 
large coals were no longer in much demand and had to 
be broken up. That was one of the causes for the 
large quantity of small sizes produced, for which the 
anthracite producer had to find, and was finding, new 
uses. 

H. L. Gandy, executive secretary, National Coal Asso- 
ciation, said that the coal industry was in trouble 
because of the prodigality of Nature and the lack of 
judgment of man. The coal industry was not one 
where lowering of price has an immediate effect on the 
volume of business, or there might be more excuse for 
the low prices prevailing. Low price and low demand 
in the coal industry go hand in hand. No reduction 
in price, no matter how drastic, can induce the pur- 
chaser of coal to buy one pound more than will drive 
his engines and heat his house. 

The unfortunate condition in the bituminous industry 
has been brought about partly by the annual displace- 
ment of 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons of coal by oil, 
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and by economies in the use of coal causing 60,000,000 
tons less coal to be produced and, further, by the reduc- 
tion in the use of coal by railroads due to the smaller 
tonnage of coal handled. 

The glut of coal has been increased by the great 
advances in the use of mechanical devices. The excess 
production has caused the operators to increase the 
productive capacity of their plants so as to reduce costs, 
and this had a further effect in increasing the glut 
of coal and in deepening the sag in the price curve. 

He contended that it was always a healthy condition 
in any industry for it to have some excess capacity. 
The duty of the coal industry he believed was not to 
remove entirely that condition but to learn to exist 
happily under it as other industries do. The two great 
and malevolent conditions in the industry were the 
tendencies to sell below cost and ship without prior 
orders. 

George B. Harrington, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., spoke briefly on the 
coal situation and was followed by James F. Call- 
breath, secretary of the American Mining Congress who 
introduced Phil Penna. Mr. Penna said it was well 
for manufacturers and mining men to get together as 
at the present meeting where they could learn to appre- 
ciate one another. Lack of acquaintance was one of the 
principal difficulties in all human relations. Labor and 
capital should meet and learn to know each other, but 
the union was jealous for it knows that acquaintance 
spells friendship and friendship the decline of union 
supremacy. 

Mr. Callbreath declared that unless the operator sold 
his coal first and mined it afterwards he would be 
forced out of business. 

W. L. Affelder made an address with lantern slides 
showing charts used by him to keep track of costs of 
production. He declared that the whole labor and sup- 
ply cost of the coal might go down but that in the 
total cost per ton might be found items that went either 
up or down. By learning which went up and inquiring 
why, keeping in mind the volume of production at any 
time, it was possible to ascertain leaks in cost which 
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might otherwise be overlooked or condoned. He read 
letters which had been addressed to his local officials 
calling attention to excessive costs which marked wastes 
in operation. 

J. Ernest Allen, Hayden Stone & Co., New York City, 
spoke on the “Coal Industry and the Investing Public.” 
He pointed out that 750,000 men were employed in it, 
twice as many as in the steel or in the automobile 
industry. America produces, said he, 45 per cent of the 
coal of the world. Underground were 200,000 miles 
of railroad, a length comparable with the mileage of 
standard-gage road on the surface which is 400,000 
miles. The 50,000 miles of electrified track under- 
ground was equal to the mileage of all the surface 
electrified roads of the country—street railways and 
railroads. 

The New York Edison Co. is about to spend $50,000,- 
000 on a big power plant and that plant will use coal. 
He felt that coal might suffer from oil, but basically 
coal was the great source of power and would be in 
the future. This fact made the banker feel that in 
an investment in coal he had something intrinsically 
safe so long as his choice of a property was properly 
made. 

Mr. Allen said that 97 per cent of the mines were 
of the smaller types. Only 3 per cent were larger mines 
capable of meeting severe competitive conditions. He 
believes that consolidations are necessary. The smaller 
units should be amalgamated into a reasonable number 
of larger units. 

(fhe banker needs, said Mr. Allen, a long record of 
profitable operation, if he is going to dispose of the 
securities he underwrites. He does not desire to keep 
them on his hands and he knows the investor must be 
satisfied that the bonds and stocks will bring him 
assured income. 

“Choose your banker,” said Mr. Allen, “and then be 
frank with him. Lay all your cards, face up, on the 
table. The banker will not betray your confidence. Do 
not think he will want to run your busines. His interest 
is in banking and he is wise enough to know that he 
cannot be both banker and industrialist.” 
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One of the South’s Good Coal Properties—Sayreton Mine, Republic Iron & Steel Co. Near Birmingham, Ala. 
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UNNING TRUE to the announce- 
ment, the Cincinnati meetings 
were meetings of operating men. R. 
L. Kingsland, superintendent of the 
power and mechanical department, 


Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., faced a large and highly 
representative assemblage when, as 
chairman of the first morning ses- 
sion; he opened the informal meeting, 
by getting straight at the work in 
hand, calling on J. A. Malady, elec- 
trical engineer of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, to comment 
on “The Use of Acid Resisting Metal 
for Mine Drainage Equipment.” Mr. 
Malady outlined the practice and ex- 
perience of the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co. in the handling of mine waters 
having from 10 to 500 grains of 
sulphuric acid per U. S. gallon. Up 
to 1922, his company tried out and 
used cast iron, acid resisting bronze, 
and cement, in pump construction. 
In 1922, it began experimenting with 
chrom-iron. <A piece of this alloy, 
after 90 days submersion in a highly 
corrosive water, showed no appre- 
ciable loss of weight. As a result, 
valve parts made of this metal were 
installed in several mine pumps, fol- 
lowed by the use of other parts, and 
finally by the use of chrom-iron 
metal for the casings of centrifugal 
pumps. 


No Loss AFTER Two YEARS 


After two years of actual use, no 
loss could be detected in the new 
parts. As a comparison, the acid 
resisting bronze formerly used under 
the same conditions, lasted only 
fifteen days to three months. Mr. 
Malady stated that apparently the 
manufacturers have not been able to 
keep pace with the needs and de- 
velopments of the user. 

To this, W. H. Wadington, of the 
Driver-Harris Co., replied that the 
wide variety of sizes and types of 
parts which this company is asked 


Mechanical, Electrical 
Difficulties 


Wide-Awake Group of Mining Men 

Discusses Use of Acid-Resisting 

Metals, Speed Reducers, Watthour 
Meters and Storage Batteries 
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to cast of “Cimet’’ requires the con- 
stant solving of new problems in the 
handling of the new alloy. Pump 
casings weighing as high as 2,500 
Ib. each, have been made. 

Mention of sand pumps brought 
out the point that the operator 
should always specify that the pump 
is to be used for sand, for the reason 
that the manufacturers can then vary 


the grade of hardness of the metal 


to suit the condition under which the 
machine will be expected to operate. 

L. W. Householder, chief engineer, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
stated that the chrom-iron pumps 
which his company has in use, have 
operated for more than 4,000 hr. 
and show no signs of wear, the pre- 
sent indications being that they will 
last indefinitely. The acid-resisting 
bronze pumps lasted only about 8,000 
hr., and the cement-lined pumps only 
4,000 hr. 


DESCRIBES LOCAL SPOT FAILURES 


An investigation of local spot 
failures in bronze cases was de- 
scribed by Mr. Kingsland. Analysis 
of the part adjacent to one failure 
showed 0.14 per cent zinc, while the 
unaffected parts showed no traces of 
zinc. Others present also stated that 
zine content is a detriment in acid- 
resisting bronze. 

Mr. Kiser called attention to the 
lack of uniformity in physical hard- 
ness and tensile strength of an in- 
dividual casting and of separate 
castings of the chrom-iron alloy, sug- 
gesting that the manufacturers try 
to eliminate these features. 

Hardness, as explained by Mr. 
Wadington, is regulated to a great 
extent, by the purity of the content. 
Recently it has been found that the 
adding of 1 to 2 per cent of nickel 
eliminated to a great extent the 
tendency toward porous and uncer- 
tain castings, but this amount of 
nickel in an alloy containing 28 to 
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30 per cent of chromiun, apparently 
does not decrease the acid-resisting 
properties. 

Carl Lee, electrical engineer, Pea- 
body Coal Co., Chicago, inquired as 
to the methods that others are using 
for checking the wear of centrifugal 
pumps by measuring the water de- 
livered. Mr. Kiser stated that his 
company fits each pump with an am- 
meter and that when the current 
drops 10 per cent below normal, the 
pump is opened to investigate the 
trouble. Mr. Kingsland advocates 
the use of both a voltmeter and an 
ammeter, in order to avoid the errors 
due to voltage fluctuations. 

A. B. Jessup called attention to the 
practice of one company of neutraliz- 
ing the acid of mine water before 
use in a coal washery. Roughly 
speaking, the water requirements are 
1,000 gal. per minute per 1,000 tons 
daily coal production. About one ton 
of lime per day is required. The 
cost of this treatment, including 
labor, is $10 to $12 per day. Con- 
siderably more than this amount is 
saved by reduced maintenance of the 
screens, chutes and other equipment. 
Only about 60 per cent of the acid 
in the water is neutralized. This 
degree of neutralization is sufficient 
to prolong the life of the steel plates 
and screens to a period greater than 
the life of bronze when used with 
the plain untreated, acidulous mine 
water. 


ADVANTAGES OF SPEED REDUCERS 


The second subject discussed was 
“Speed Reducers.” H. D. Smith, 
general superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Coal Co., McComas, W. Va., out- 
lined the advantages of this type of 
drive and described the applications 
at the American Coal Co. mines 
where seventeen speed reducing units 
are in operation or in the process of 
installation. Some of these have 
been in use over 18 months and as 
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yet none have shown any signs of 
trouble. 

Speed reducers proved to be of 
particular advantage in the remodel- 
ing of old tipples, because of the 
small space required. A 50 to 1 
reducer replacing an open gear train, 
of, for instance, five to ten counter- 
shafts, goes in a case 24-in. to 30-in. 
in diameter. Although the speed re- 
ducer runs 10 to 20 per cent higher 
in first cost than open gearing, there 
can be a material saving in the cost 
of the supporting structure. Besides 
the space-saving feature, the speed 
reducer has the advantages of higher 
efficiency, absolute protection against 
dust on wearing surfaces, greater 
safety, and of making it possible to 
use a high speed motor which is 
much cheaper and may operate with 
better efficiency. 

The third subject dealt with at the 
morning session was ‘Economies 
Which Can Be Effected by Proper 
Use of Watthour Meters.” William 
Lamont, general superintendent of 
the Sterling Coal Co., Bakerton, Pa., 
described the use of watthour meters 
by his company. He rates the watt- 
hour meter as the watch dog of the 
power cost. Power distribution at 
the Sterling mines averages as fol- 
lows: Transportation 43 per cent, 
ventilation 27 per cent, cutting 11 
per cent and pumping 19 per cent. 
Mr. Lamont described and exhibited 
several forms used in keeping a log 
of meter readings. His company’s 
practice of reading certain meters 
hourly, is rather unusual. In one 
instance a high reading led to an in- 
vestigation of trouble on the line. 
This proved to be a broken 500,000 
cm. ground or return line, the break 
being concealed by a fall of rock. 
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J. A. Malady 


Electrical Engineer, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who spoke 
at Cincinnati on “The Use of Acid- 
Resisting Metal for Mine Drainage 
Equipment.” 


Mr. Lamont stated that the Sterl- 
ing company is now experimenting 
with the application of watthour 
meters to mine locomotives. His 
contention is that there cannot be 
an intelligent check without meters 
for determining the distribution. 

In reply to a question by Graham 
Bright, of Pittsburgh, as to the 
trouble in keeping watthour meters 
in working condition on mine loco- 
motives, Mr. Lamont stated that the 
experiments on this application are 
not far enough along to justify any 
conclusions. Josiah Keely, general 
manager of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., Kaford, W. Va., 
stated that meters proved to them 
that a $2,500 investment in copper 
could be paid for in two years by the 
power saving effected. 

Carl Lee gave an interesting de- 





Big Tandem Storage Battery Locomotive 
These two 80-cell units are used by the Phelps Dodge Corp. in its Stag Canyon mines 


at Dawson, N. M 
battery operation for safety’s sake. 
ing on at Dawson for more than a year. 


These mines eventually may be converted completely to storage 
Experimentation with battery units has been go- 
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scription of conclusions based on ten 
to twelve years of meter distribution 
at mines of the Peabody Coal Co. 
The power per ton taken by electric 
hoists has varied as little as 0.5 per 
cent from one year to another, and 
some of the hoists, after twelve years 
of service, show practically no in- 
crease, indicating the constant effi- 
ciency of electrical equipment, if 
properly maintained. 

During the period of the war, 
when large production was the great 
factor, Mr. Lee stated that power 
requirements per ton inside of the 
mines increased almost 40 per cent. 
This has now been reduced to the 
pre-war figure by additions of copper. 

Graham Bright asked for experi- 
ences on metering of houses owned 
by coal companies. Mr. Kingsland 
stated that, in his opinion, it pays 
to install a meter in every house. 
J. H. Edwards, Associate Editor, 
Coal Age, stated that Mr. Sienknecht, 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., Ken- 
tucky, has concluded that it will pay 
his company to install house meters | 
at each mine. The company now has 
one property metered and collects an 
average of $1.90 per house per month 
at a rate of 74c. per kw.-hr. as com- 
pared to an average of $1.05 per 
month per house at the company’s 
other mines. 


METERS SAVE POWER 


In reply to this, several operators 
who are using meters and consider 
that it pays, stated that their experi- 
ence has been that, after the first 
month, the average revenue per 
house drops below that resulting 
when the flat rate of charge is in 
force, which, of course, means a 
marked decrease in the amount of 
power used on the house lighting 
circuit. 

B. F. Grimm, superintendent of 
the power and mechanical depart- 
ment, West Virginia Division, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, con- — 
tended that watthour meters will not 
necessarily tell the condition of cir- 
cuits, because of the other factors 
which influence the relative power 
consumption per unit of coal produc- 
tion. He thinks that the graphic 
voltmeter is the best instrument for 
checking circuits. 

“General Use of Storage Batteries 
in Mines” was the last subject dis- 
cussed at the Tuesday morning 
session. J. B. Hicks, electrical 
engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, led by describing six ap- 
lications of storage batteries at 
mines. 
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The Consolidation company’s ex- 
perience started in 1915, when it in- 
stalled two special-type, combination, 
trolley and battery locomotives for 
gathering. Four years later it 
had fifty-one of the combination loco- 
motives in use. 

Now this firm is using several 
straight storage battery locomotives 
in gaseous mines. For gathering, a 
battery of 55 kw.-hr. capacity is 
used, the average performance being 
eighty to 110 cars gathered in an 
8-hr. shift, the odometer indicat- 
ing an average of eighteen miles 
travel.. The main line haulage loco- 

_motives consist of a chassis and a 
set of two batteries and their com- 
partments. One battery is used 
while the other is in the barn being 
charged. The capacity of each bat- 
tery is 110 kw.-hr. and there are 
enough cells to make the operating 
voltage approximately 230. The bat- 
teries are changed in the middle of 
each shift, which change requires 
only about 6 min. One of these loco- 





se ONTROL of Mining Equip- 

ment” was the general subject 
at the Mining Congress during the 
second session for technical men. 
There was much interested discus- 
sion of mechanical and _ electrical 
problems. <A. B. Kiser, electrical 
engineer of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
presided as chairman. 

The first subject, Mine Pumps, 
was introduced by W. H. Lesser, 
electrical engineer of the Madeira: 
Hill Co., Frackville, Pa. In. this 
locality twelve to fifteen tons of 
water are pumped per ton of coal 
shipped. Mr. Lesser reviewed the 
developments in mine pumping, 
starting with the early steam pumps, 
some of which were equipped with 
floats for automatically operating 
the steam throttle. He showed how 
the introduction of the centrifugal 
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motives hauled last year 238,000 tons 
of coal and it is estimated that the 
two batteries of one locomotive will 
haul between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons of coal before having to be 
replaced. ? 

Batteries have now been used over 
two years for operating coal cutting 
machines in gaseous mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. These bat- 
teries have a capacity of 91 kw.-hr. 
and the trucks on which they are 
mounted are self-propelling. It is 
estimated that one battery will in 
its life, cut 350,000 tons of coal of 
a character similar to that in the 
Pocahontas field. 

Mr. Hicks stated that the Consolida- 
tion company now has two electric- 
ally operated mines which are prac- 
tically devoid of any stationary elec- 
tric circuits, and will have a third 
in a short time. Two applications 
of batteries, which as yet are in the 
development stage, are the portable 
battery truck for operating mine 
pumps, and portable air compressors. 


pump led to less work for the pump 
station attendant and naturally to 
the final elimination of the services 
of an attendant made possible by 
complete automatic control. 

Many stations in the anthracite 
mines have a capacity of 1,000 gal. 
per minute or more, and the average 
head is between 300 and 600 ft. 
Squirrel-cage motors are used on 
the ordinary sizes, but  slip-ring 
motors are employed on the larger 
pumps. 

Mr. Lesser described in detail the 
operation of a typical automatic cen- 
trifugal pumping unit. Every emer- 
gency is provided for in the control 
equipment used. 

Mr. Pierce stated that his com- 
pany has had fourteen pumps oper- 
ating automatically for over one 
year. ‘The units are of 1,000 gal. 


Control of Equipment 
In Coal Mines 


Engineers Review Many Problems 
Involving Pumps, Fans, Tipple 
Machinery, Haulage Motors and 
Types of Automatic Substations b 


rr 
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The sixth application of the batteries 
about the mines, as mentioned by 
Mr. Hicks, was that of a stationary 
unit at tipple to operate an engine- 
coaling larry in case of failure of 
line power. 

Mr. Brant described the two nine- 
teen-ton battery locomotives which 
are operated in tandem on a main 
haul in a New Mexico mine. 

The total battery capacity is 465 
amp.-hr. The batteries are boosted 
from a trolley during a 12-min. out- 
side haul, resulting in a 100-amp.-hr. 
finish of the shift. This duty re- 
quires about 565 amp.-hr. This bat- 
tery locomotive was installed as a 
result of an explosion which took 
place in the mine before the trolley 
wires were eliminated. 

Commenting on the use of battery 
cutting and hauling by the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Mr. Kingsland 
stated that the big thing to be 
gained is safety, this, apparently, 
can be done at a sacrifice of little, if 
any, in operating cost. 








capacity and pump against a 500 ft. 
head. In order to eliminate, so far 
as possible, all chances of trouble, 
the centrifugal pumps have been 
equipped with thrust bearings of 
of the ball or roller type, also with 
thermostatic relays. These pumps 
receive attention only during one 
8-hr. shift, this attention being pro- 
vided by an inspector who makes the 
rounds of all pumps. A labor saving 
of $8,000 per year has been effected. 

On many automatic pumping 
plants, no foot valve is installed in 
the suction line. This necessitates 
the use of a dependable check valve 
in the discharge. Several users con- 
tended at the meeting that the 
ordinary single-clapper-type of valve 
is not sufficiently dependable. Mr. 
Kiser cited a recent case at a 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. mine where a 
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single-clapper type valve stuck open, 
causing damage to the pump by over- 
speeding in the reverse direction. 
The multiple valve was mentioned 
and favored by several operators and 
no one reported accidents with in- 
stallations using this type. 

In introducing the second subject, 
Mine Fans, L. W. Householder, 
chief engineer, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa., read 
and commented upon a paper pub- 
lished some time ago by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, of The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. In 
the comments he predicted an in- 
creasing use of booster fans, which, 
heretofore, in many cases have been 
frowned upon, because of the lack 
of a permissible motor. 

An important point which Mr. 
Householder emphasized is the com- 
mon tendency for a company to put 
in a fan which is far too large for 
the present requirements. Often a 
fan is selected with the idea of 
handling the ulitmate volume of air 
necessary and in most cases this 
ultimate requirement is overesti- 
mated and never reached. This 
means that for years a fan designed 
for large volumé and high pressure 
is operated at a fraction of its 
capacity. This results in excessive 
power losses which, in most cases, 
would more than pay for the instal- 
lation of the second fan. 

Mr. Kiser described an interesting 
fan installation at an idle mine of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The fan 
normally operated at 142 r.p.m., and 
required 157 kw. It is equipned 
with a variable-speed, brush-shifting 
motor. The fan is now operated at 
90 r.p.m. and taking only 40 kw. 
At 1c. per kw.-hr. this means a sav- 
ing of $642.42 per month. 
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Tipple Machinery was the subject 
introduced by W. C. Adams, consult- 
ing engineer, Allen & Garcia Co., 
Chicago. He emphasized the desir- 
ability of a central control point 
from which the operative could see 
all equipment, and suggested that 
this should be carefully taken into 
account in the design of a tipple. 
Proper cascading of controls is im- 
portant so as to prevent the piling 
up of coal at any point in case any 
section of the equipment is stopped. 

Mr. Adams advocated the use of 
time-limit control for tipple motors 
to prevent damage to motors during 
starting service. With mere current 
limit acceleration a motor may 
“hang” on the line at zero or re- 
duced speed and be damaged if not 
properly protected. 

Mr. Kiser called. attention to the 
fact that on the new time-limit con- 
trollers now available, there are no 
vertical surfaces to catch the dust. 
This feature, he thought, would 
eliminate trouble with this type of 
control. Mr. Adams stated that new 
motors with double-wound rotors but 
without slip rings are finding wide 
favor for tipple work, because of 
the elimination of complicated wir- 
ing and multi-contactor starters. The 
disadvantages of this new-type motor 
are its slightly lower efficiency and 
lower power factor. 

Operators were cautioned against 
the practice of using rotor resistance 
speed control with wound-rotor in- 
duction motors on shaker screens. 
The objection to this practice is that 
the speed varies with the load. Mr. 
Householder called attention to the 
lack of consideration of tipple de- 
signers to the time required for coal 
to travel from the dump to the car. 
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When mine run coal is being loaded, 
after screening and picking, the re- 
sult is that large quantities of slack 
are loaded before any lump reaches 
the car. This applies every time the 
tipple is started after being emptied 
of coal. 

The control of mine haulage equip- 
ment was brought before the meet- 
ing by Graham Bright, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh. He showed 
why for years, the drum controller 
was a fairly satisfactory device. This 
was because of the rather poor volt- 
age regulation on the mine trolleys. 
If a locomotive got stuck with a 
heavy load, the voltage dropped very 
low, making the arc easy to extin- 
guish when the controller opened the 
circuit. 

The more general use of alternat- 
ing current and the introduction of 
the automatic substation have made 
a wonderful improvement in the 
average voltage regulation. Mr. 
Bright described the arc master as 
a crutch for the old controller. The 
real solution is the substitution of 
contactor control, which is nothing 
more than carrying the idea of the 
arc master a little further and em- 
ploying it to break heavy arcs. 

The use of contactor control has 
proved to be a blessing to some 
mines, because it necessitates keep- 
ing feeder and trolley circuits in 
proper condition. If the line voltage 
gets too low, the contactors may 
refuse to operate. 

Other advantages of contactor con- 
trol are: The main controller is 
away from the operator, thus de- 
creasing the danger; a power saving 
is effected, especially in gathering 
work by the fact that the locomotive 
is always started in series; contactor 


Power on the 
Spot 


This underground 
sub-station repre- 
sents the last word 
in the modern de- 
livery of electric 
energy to the 


places where it is 


used in the mines. 
This photograph 
was taken under- 
ground in the new 
giant Orient No, 2 
Mine of the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington 
and Franklin Coal 
Co., at West Frank- 
fort, Ill. 
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Mine Substation of the New River Co., at Mabscot, W. Va. 


The equipment consists of three 150-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets with their 


control apparatus. 
as though it might have been put 
workmanship of the original installation and 
supplies direct current at 600 volts to both 


controllers more conveniently can be 
._ made flame-proof, because they are 
not so limited as to space as the 
drum controller, which must ordi- 
narily be mounted in the cab. 

Mr. Kiser stated that the installa- 
tion of automatic and _ semi-auto- 
matic substations almost demands 
contactor control of locomotives, for 
the reason that with drum control 
an automatic substation may be 
locked off the line by the operators 
of several. locomotives keeping the 
controllers on a running point while 
waiting for the return of power. 

In connection with the mention of 
the permissible controller, Mr. Bright 
stated that the tendency is now to 
eliminate gauze openings and _ to 
make the box air-tight and strong 
enough to withstand pressures as 
high as 100 lb. per square inch 
which may be developed by a severe 
electrical arc or explosion. 

Mr. Bright mentioned a test made 
in a mine near Pittsburgh, which 
showed a higher efficiency for loco- 
motives equipped with series-parallel 
controllers and two motors each with 
single-gear-reduction drives, than for 
locomotives equipped with a single 
motor and worm gear drives. He 
stated that it was not determined 
how much of the saving was due to 
the use of spur gears and how much 
due to series-parallel operation. 

_ There was some discussion of per- 
missible fuses of the type which can 
be renewed without bringing the 
equipment to the outside. Mr. Bright 
described a multiple type which gives 
the operator a chance to insert sev- 
eral fuse elements in succession by 
simply turning a crank or handle 
in the outside of the box. Mr. Illsley 
described another type in which the 


Although installed in 1914, the equipment in this substation looks 
in during 1925, 


thanks to high-class design and 
to the care it has received. ‘his substation 
the Mabscot and Beckley mines. 


fuse is turned and the _ contact 
broken, after which this fuse can be 
removed and the element renewed. 

The subject of control of auto- 
matic substations was presented by 
T. F. McCarthy, electrical engineer, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp., In- 
diana wae ha. The semi-automatic 
substation he defined as one hav- 
ing direct-current reclosing circuit 
breakers, thermostatic bearing re- 
lays and single phase, low voltage, 
and overload protection on the al- 
ternating-current side. The semi- 
automatic station is satisfactory 
where the equipment can be reached 
without much delay, in case of fail- 
ure of the alternating-current volt- 


age, that is, when these failures 
or line interruptions are not too 
frequent. 


The full automatic substation is 
one protected against every condition 
and thus, outside of cleaning and 
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inspection, requires no attention. 
He said, his company is now saving 
between $35,000 to $40,000 per year 
by the elimination of substation op- 
érators. Full automatic substations 
are used in connection with the 
semi-automatic type, the ‘combina- 
tion usually being one full auto- 
matic, and several semi-automatics 
in parallel. 

As to the class of men necessary 
for taking care of full automatic 
substation equipment, Mr. McCarthy 
stated that anyone who can read a 
wiring diagram is capable of hand- 
ling this work. Of the four, full 
automatic substations, which they 
have in use, one is a_ 6,600-volt 
motor-generator set, two are 500- 
volt converters and one a 250-volt 
converter. 

Mr. Kiser called attention to the 
developments in high-speed circuit 
breakers, which break an arc before 
it gets to any appreciable size. The 
use of such a breaker he said, elimi- 
nates the necessity for further de- 
velopment in the arc chutes. 

E. L. Hough, of the General Elec- 
tric Co. called attention to the heat- 
ing problems brought about by the 
use of automatic substations. With 
such equipment, the door and win- 
dows of the building are usually kept 
closed and locked, instead of open, 
whereas, manually operated stations 
are always in constant attend- 
ance and frequently opened. This 
means that many of the automat- 
ically equipped machines are running 
warmer than they should. The ven- 
tilation should be given particular 
attention when the building is being 
designed. The best plan is to pro- 
vide ducts for the passage of air. 





Many Factors Contribute to Good Haulage 
In this main haulway where tremerdous tonnages move daily, concreted road bed, 


90-lb. steel and good engineering have 
to a minimum, 


contributed to reduce transportation costs 
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Underground Loading 
By Machines 


Keen Observers Review Progress 
in Development of Loaders and 
Experts from Many Mines Tell of 
Experiences with Various Types 


66 ECHANICAL LOADING is 

inevitable,” said Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co., who served as chairman 
of the Wednesday morning and af- 
ternoon sessions of the American 
Mining Congress devoted to the prac- 
tical problems in machine loading. 
He thus voiced the sentiment of not 
only the other speakers but the audi- 
ence as well. About 800 were pres- 
ent and all kept their seats until 
after the last word was spoken and 
the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. McAuliffe continued: “The na- 
tion’s whole industrial structure is 
being stabilized; and in this adjust- 
ment mechanization is the greatest 
force. The producer who has the 
finance and the courage to mechanize 
will be among those saved while 
those who lack these requisites will 
be among the missing. The shift 
from almost unlimited use of hand 
shovels to loading machines in coal 
mines is not revolutionary by any 
means; other industries have done 
as much and more.” 


MADE COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


The degree to which loading ma- 
chines and their operation have ad- 
vanced, as determined by the re- 
search study of this problem by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
conjunction with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was outlined by F. E. 
Cash, senior investigator. During 
this study, Research Fellow E. H. 
Johnson visited sixty-four coal 
mines in all parts of the country to 
observe the performance of thirty- 
five different kinds of machines. A 
number of other devices in various 
stages of development are known to 
exist. These, however, will not be 
included in the report of the study, 
it being the desire of those inter- 
ested to keep the facts hidden until 
after the “‘bugs’”’ are removed. He 


stressed the point that loading equip- 
ment for old mines generally must 
be different from that applied to new 
ones. With the aid of lantern slides, 
Mr. Johnson described a number of 
types of loaders that are now in use. 

According to Abner Lunsford, 
general manager of the Fordson Coal 
Co., Stone, Ky., who was one of the 
speakers on “Practical Experiences 
in the Use of Mechanical Loaders,” 
too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
co-ordination of efforts which even- 
tually will make machine loading 
successful in many mines. The prob- 
lems relating to the practice fall 
into two classes: That having to do 
with the machines themselves and 
that bearing on mine methods and 
layout. The engineer must be al- 
lowed to play an important part in 
this work. He is of the belief that 
75 per cent of the machine troubles 
now encountered could be removed 
easily if the manufacturers spent 
more time in the mines studying 
conditions and methods. 

Mr. Lunsford described the con- 
ditions under which loading ma- 
chines are at work in his mines and 
gave the results obtained by their 
use. In Henry Ford’s Kentenia mine 
a tract of about 250 acres of the 
Wallins Creek seam has been set 
aside for loading machine experi- 
ments. This seam is 6 to 7 ft. thick, 
is free from partings and is over- 
laid with 8 ft. of drawslate and over- 
burden averaging about 800 ft. in 
depth. In this are strata of mas- 
sive slate and sandstone. 


ONLY Two MEN REQUIRED 


One of the machines being used is 
the McKinlay entry driver and 
loader. The first machine of this 
type that was installed required a 
crew of three men—a runner, a 
helper and a car trimmer. 
McKinlay machine, which has been 


A new. 
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recently installed, requires the serv- 
ices of only two men. As this ma- 
chine advances, cutting and loading 
proceed simultaneously. The coal is 
fed from the machine to a Jeffrey 
portable conveyor. Flexible canvas 
tubing and a booster fan take care 
of the dust made during the cutting 
operation. 

In a test run with this equipment 
an entry was advanced 30 ft. in 3 hr. 
and 3 min. of actual operating time, 
but because of poor voltage at the 
advanced face the test could not 
be continued throughout a full 8-hr. 
period. A new substation is now be- 
ing constructed so that before long 
the shift capacity of this machine 
will be known. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties first encountered with the ~ 
machine and in its application, it is 
advancing entries at a less cost than 
by hand methods. The McKinlay 
machine easily should advance an en- 
try 40 ft. in 8 hr., day in and day 
out, or at about three times the 
speed of customary methods. 


LOADED 1.1 TONS PER MINUTE 


A 5 B U Joy also is being used 
for narrow work in this mine. This 
machine has been tried out on a 
longwall face. Under such condi- 
tions it has loaded as much as fifty- 
five 3-ton cars in 24 hr. or at the 
rate of 1.1 tons per minute including 
delays. It is capable of loading three 
tons of coal in 57 sec. ‘However, dif- 
ficulty in controlling the roof has 
precluded mining on a long face, for | 
the time being, at least. , 

He said the 5 B U Joy is a suc- 
cessful loading machine; some 
trouble has been encountered in the 
failure of a few individual parts, but 
this can and is being overcome. Al- 
though it is employed in narrow 
work the Joy has reduced costs 29c. 
per ton. Further details of the work 
being accomplished by these two 
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types of machines will appear in a 
later issue in an abstract. of Mr. 
Lunsford’s paper, which he merely 
- outlined at the meeting. 

Josiah Kelly, general manager of 
the Cabin Creek Coal Co., Kanawha 
County, W. Va., wanted to know 
whether the presence of partings in 
a bed prevented the use of the 
_McKinlay entry driver. Mr. Luns- 
ford replied that under such circum- 
stances the coal loaded by this ma- 
chine would have to be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Many of the details of the O’Toole 
long-face cutting and loading ma- 
chine, and also its performance, were 
given by its originator, Col. Edward 
O’Toole, general superintendent, 
U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 
Inasmuch as an article on this ma- 
chine appeared in last week’s issue 
of this magazine, remarks will be 
confined only to its more recent ac- 
complishments and to the Colonel’s 
personal beliefs. 

When faced by a shortage of labor, 
he always has looked around for a 
machine, not for men. This attitude 
of mind led him to build his mining- 
and-loading machine. He gave an 
interesting account of an _ entry 
driver that was brought from Eng- 
land by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
and tried out in 1891 in the Leisen- 
ring No. 1 mine of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. A thorough test of this 
machine was made, during which it 
advanced a single entry a distance 
of 1,300 ft. to daylight. 

“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that 
the coal industry stood still in the 
past. Ore mines are ’way ahead of 
us in the use of labor-saving ma- 
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chinery. The old breast cutting ma- 
chines were out of date twenty years 
ago; and yet a few companies are 
still using them. Power developed 
by hand labor is over 400 times more 
expensive than mechanical power.” 

He is firm in the belief that the 
enormous pressures exerted by the 
roof should be utilized, rather than 
explosives, in breaking down the 
coal. Mr. O’Toole maintains that 
it is practicable to mine and load 
large tonnages by a few large ma- 
chines. He prophesies that the time 
will come when a large acreage of 
coal will be mined out by moving 
away from the center of the prop- 
erty in successive cuts which will re- 
cede in all directions toward the 
boundaries, in somewhat the fashion 
of a farmer in ploughing his field or 
that of steam shovels in stripping 
coal. 


RECORDS OF O’TOOLE MACHINE 


In the last eighteen months seven- 
teen acres of coal has been mined 


and loaded by one O’Toole machine 


in the No. 6 mine of the U. S. Coal 
& Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va. With 
a crew of eight men this machine 
has attained the following records: 


63 tons in one hour, or 7.875 tons per 
man-hour. 

3184 tons in 8 consecutive hours, or 4.97 
tons per man-hour. 
tons in 16 consecutive hours, or 4.05 
tons per man-hour. 
tons in 24 consecutive hours, or 3.5 
tons per man-hour. 
tons in 48 consecutive 
3.318 tons per man-hour. 


Throughout the eighteen months 
that this machine has been in opera- 
tion it has loaded 115,000. tons and 
including all delays due to changes 
on the machine and in operating 
methods. it has averaged 1.667 tons 


hours, or 





Fast Production Is the Loading Machine’s Forte 


This one was able to fill 2-ton cars at a rate of one car in two minutes. 
mumber of operators in the picture indicates experimental conditions only. 


The 
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per man-hour. The greatest produc- 
tion of this machine for one month 
(March, 1925) was 10,000 tons. 

As this machine both under cuts 
and loads the coal, a great deal of 
time had been lost in the past in 
handling the machine cuttings. : This 
objection has been overcome by a 
mechanical arrangement which auto- 
matically gathers the bug dust and 
loads it onto the machine conveyor 
which carries the coal to the mine 
cars. 


500 TONS PER SHIFT Is LIMIT 


“Mr. Wooten, Consumers Fuel Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, asked Colonel 
O’Toole whether a continuous con- 
veyor would increase the capacity of 
the machine, remarking that supply- 
ing and spotting cars must hold up 
the operation. The Colonel stated 
that that would depend entirely on 
conditions. He believes the limit of 
a single loading point with the pres- 
ent-day portable conveyor is about 
500 tons per shift. Edwin Johnson, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, men- 
tioned that the Movor lateral con- 
veyor will handle at least 1,500 tons 
insa’ shift: 

Mr. Schwartz, of the Fordson Coal 
Co., Kentucky, wanted to know what 
is the mechanical limit of the length 
of the O’Toole machine. The reply 
was that this depends upon the 
strength of the single cutter chain 
employed on the machine for cutting 
the coal and on the hardness of the 
coal cut. Colonel O’Toole thinks this 
limit is about 250 ft. 


MCAULIFFE ON ‘“‘SIDE ISSUES” 


In opening the Wednesday after- 
noon discussion of ‘Practical Experi- 
ences in the Use of Mechanical 
Loaders,’ Chairman McAuliffe cau- 
tioned mining men not to overlook 
the side issues while dealing with 
machine types and mine _ layouts. 
Ventilation facilities must be kept 
constantly in mind. The cleaning of 
machine-loaded coal is another im- 
portant factor. If possible, some 
provision should be made whereby at 
least part of the refuse from the 
seam might be stowed in the mine 
to avoid the expense of hauling it 
outside. In commercial mines means 
to obtain a high percentage of lump 
coal must be provided; otherwise the 
advantages gained through the em- 
ployment of machines will be lost. 

If mechanical loading is to be 
made a general success, the manage- 
ments must get squarely behind it. 
Too often machines have been pur- 
chased with the approval of the 
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higher executives who place them in 
the hands of their mine bosses, after 
which no further attention has been 
paid to their use. 

Labor is destined to accept mech- 
anical loading by sheer necessity. If, 
locally, it does not, those mines em- 
ploying hand methods will be com- 
pelled to close down and its labor re- 
main idle or drift into other indus- 
trial work. 


DISCUSSES OLDROYD LOADER 


A paper on the accomplishments 
of the Oldroyd loader was presented 
by T. F. Whalen, general superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh & Erie 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. It dealt 
chiefly with the capacity of this ma- 
chine, the facility with which it is 
handled, and the advantages derived 
from loading coal mechanically. The 
substance of his paper appeared in 
Coal Age, Dec. 18, 1924 (Vol. 26, 
No. 25) pp. 857-865. 

In the absence of George B. Har- 
rington, president of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
who had been scheduled to give his 
experiences with loading machines 
in the New Orient mine, in Frank- 
lin County, Illinois, L. D. Smith, his 
chief engineer, spoke. He added 
much to the wealth of information 
exchanged in an interesting series 
of practical operating discussions. 

Machine loading was in its in- 
fancy—and still is, for that matter— 
when the New Orient mine was first 
opened up. Consequently, the mine 
layout chosen was a panel system for 
hand-loading methods. While, at 
first, it looked as though mechanical 
loading in room work would be un- 
dertaken by the company, it felt as 
though it did not have sufficient as- 
surance of its feasibility to. warrant 
a large investment in the neces- 
sary equipment; and, therefore, the 
Myers-Whaley and Joy machines 
which the company installed were 
confined to entry driving. 


MACHINE LOADING IN RooMS 


About the first of this year the 
company turned its attention to ma- 
chine loading in rooms. The seam 
of coal being mined is 9 to 12 ft. 
thick. The coal is tough and pos- 
sesses no cleats. One panel of rooms 
was accepted as a unit, in which were 
placed two loading machines. This 
Mine is equipped with 64-ton mine 
cars. Their large capacity lowers 
the proportion of time lost in shift- 
ing as compared with that of loading- 
machine operations in mines with 
small cars. One locomotive serves 
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two loading machines. During the 
shifting periods the machine crews 
oil the machines, make minor ad- 
justments, pick down standing shots 
and set timbers—work which is 
always necessary. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION REQUIRED 


The need of closer supervision 
than that followed in hand-loading 
methods to derive the greatest de- 
gree of co-ordination of all phases of 
mining was immediately manifest at 
Orient. Separate cost accounts of 
all machine-loading panels are kept 
to enable a°comparison of each of 
these panels or units with a similar 
hand-loading unit. The handling of 
bug dust is an obstacle to the ma- 
chines. Operations in Franklin 
County are compelled to load out 
machine cuttings before the coal is 
shot. It is impractical to do this by 
machine and, as a result, additional 
labor is charged to the machines. 

The market for this coal demands 
lump. Experiments are being car- 
ried out in an effort to maintain the 
same proportion of lump as is ob- 
tained by hand-loading. It has been 
discovered that the shift production 
of a loading machine roughly varies 


with the degree of shooting. The 
coal must be rolled out if the 
machines are to do their best. 


The company is experimenting with 
shearing cuts and snub shots by 
which it hopes to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the loaders. The 
snub shots, two in each face, are 
placed about 18 in. from the bottom. 
These are loaded out one day. The 
next day the main body of the cut 
is shot and loaded out mechanically. 
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This company has made no changes 
in its mine layout. It is on the alert 
for some system which can be ap- 
plied to its conditions. 

In answer to a question by E. J. 
Christy, a mining man from Indiana, 
as to the daily output of the ma- 
chines in the New Orient mine, Mr. 
Smith said 175 to 185 tons fre- 
auently is loaded by one machine in 
a day. W. L. Affelder, assistant 
to the president, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., inquired 
whether this mine is gaseous. “Not 
any more than the average mine in 
the Central Competitive Field,” re- 
plied Mr. Smith. This question was 
asked in order to bring out the atti- © 
tude of the Illinois state mine depart- 
ment toward open motors. Mechani- 
cal loading is being held back in 
Pennsylvania because many of the 
machines are not equipped with 
explosion-proof motors, a require- 
ment of that state. 


“SOLD” ON MACHINE LOADERS 


The next speaker was I. N. Bay- 
less, general superintendent of the 
Union Colliery Co., Dowell, Ill. “It 
has been my observation,” he said, 
“that a loading machine quickly will 
load out the first few cars of coal and 
that the time of loading increases 
with each succeeding car.” His 
company is experimenting with snub: 
shots. It is working the No. 6 seam ~ 
in a panel system, 20 rooms to a 
panel. Its methods are quite similar 
to those at the New Orient mine. 
One Myers-Whaley and two Good- 
man power shovels are used. The 
company is “sold” on machine load- 
ing and is trying to work out its 





Big Cars Gave This Machine an Opportunity 


Wide rooms in 10-ft. 


of coal enabled the loader to fill more than one big car at a 


setting and production was high so long as mishaps did not occur, 
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Machine Loading Gets Best Chance in High Coal 


This sturdy machine was used largely for entry driving but also made a showing 


in room work where a big tonnage came down at each fall. 


smash under rough usage. 


own problem. An experiment with 
long faces is under way to determine 
whether the roof which contains 
three strata of limestone will act 
favorably. 

Mr. Lesser, of the Madeira-Hill 
Coal Mining Co., asked for the daily 
output of the three machines. Dur- 
ing a period of about twenty-five 
days in May the combined tonnage 
per day averaged about 380 tons, re- 
quiring the employment of 15 men. 


TRIED CUSHIONED BLASTING 


“Has cushioned blasting been 
tried?” asked N. S. Greensfelder, 
Hercules Powder Co. “It has in 


connection with hand loading,” Mr. 
Bayless replied. Rock dust is used 
for the purpose with satisfactory 
results. Mr. Bayless said the roof 
was supported at the face in rooms 
where loading machines are used 
by putting a 4- x 12-in. cap on the 
jack post of the Goodman power 
shovel. Rooms are driven 21 ft. 
wide. 

Bituminous mine managers were 
given an opportunity, probably for 
the first time in an open meeting, 
of hearing about the mechanical 
methods of loading in the anthra- 
cite field. Cadwallader Evans, Jr., 
general manager of the Hudson Coal 
Co., Scranton, Pa., had been listed 
to speak on his company’s methods. 
His place was taken by H. D. Keiner, 
engineer in charge of mechanical 
| mining, of the Hudson Coal Co. 


ANTHRACITE PROBLEMS 


The state of depletion of the more 
( easily mined coal in the anthracite 
‘properties has brought two prob- 


The machine did not 
lems before the mine owners: How 
to mine thin seams of coal at a rea- 
sonably low cost and how to recover 
abandoned pillar coal from caved 
sections. 

In 1914 the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
in its Seneca colliery tried the 
scraper loader and later gave up the 
idea. The Hudson Coal Co. took up 
the work where the former company 
left off. In coal less than 30 in. thick, 
this method worked many economies, 
particularly by eliminating much of 
the track work. Mechanical loading 
further justified itself by requiring 
only one or two contract miners for 
six or seven laborers, whereas hand 
loading enabled the employment of 
only one laborer for each miner. In 
1915 this company started to mine 
thin seams by driving chambers with 
undercutting machines and hand 
loading. Two years later it tried 
to work by the same mine layout, 
using jackhammers, shooting off 
the solid, and loading with scrapers. 
Fairly satisfactory results were 
attained. 


SCRAPER LOADER FOR LONGWALL 


However, the company soon realized 
that the scraper loader is best suited 
to longwall mining, a system first 
adopted about 1919. <A four-drum 
hoist was tried, two drums for the 
scraper and two for mine cars. The 
scheme employed required an extra 
haulage road. 

It later gave way to a simpler ar- 
rangement involving a two-drum 
hoist which is now the standard. It 
is equipped with a friction clutch 
and a 25-hp. motor drive which gives 
a rope speed of 400 ft. per minute. 
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By such means, in 1916, this com- 
pany mined 17,600 tons from seams 
averaging 44 in. thick. In 1924 it 
mined 1,955,000 tons from seams 
averaging 33 in. thick. 

Eight men on a crew in chamber 
work with the scraper loader re- 
duced the cost 14 per cent. With 
eleven men on a crew in longwall 
work, the cost has been lowered. by 
17 per cent as compared with hand 
loading. 

Longwall mining is confined to 
thin seams above which are no over- 


_lying seams apt to be disturbed. The 


minimum thickness of seam in which 
the scraper can be employed is about 
18 in. 

During 1924 the average output 
per employee per day was 4.5 tons. 
The average output per scraper per 
day was 40 tons. The maximum 
cutput from a scraper for a single 
day was 83 tons. 

This company is using a Myers- 
Whaley shovel for opening up old 
caved entries. With this machine 
an entry has been cleaned up for a 
distance of 115 ft. in six shifts. In 
the same time, hand labor makes 
an advance of only 35 ft. 


COMPANY BUILDS OWN MACHINE 


The attention of the men was 
again turned to the problem as ap- 
plied to bituminous mining by N. H. 
McClevey, Pike County Coal Corp., 
Petersburg, Ind. From 1920 until 
1922 his company spent about 
$250,000 on loading machines which 
hardly met the conditions encoun- 
tered in its mine. It wanted a drag- 
line machine because of the sim- 
plicity of that type, and, not finding 
the kind it desired, the company de- 
cided to build its own. This resulted 
in the construction of the McClevey 
scraper, now known as the Ace, a 
huge scraper capable of moving 
more than six tons at a load. De- 
tails of this machine and the methods 
employed by this company will be 
described by an article in a later 
issue. 

Mr. McClevey warned his audi- 
ence to step out on the right foot in 
establishing a wage rate for machine 
mining, at least when it is applied 
to longwall. With any luck at alla 
cutting machine crew may cut in one 
night two faces each 200 ft. or more 
in length. At the rate of 14.7c. per 
ton these men each would collect a 
bank president’s salary. 

This is the company’s fifth year in 
the practice of loading coal mechani- 
cally. It is now realizing a satis- 
factory return on its investment. 
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NDER THE chairmanship of 

Abner Lunsford, general man- 
ager, Fordson Coal Co., Stone, Ky., 
the Thursday morning session was 
confined to a discussion of joint de- 
velopment of mining methods and 
loading machines. Before inviting 
general discussion, Mr. Lunsford 
called attention to the fact that in 
the meeting on the day previous he 
had neglected to state that he is 
using in a West Virginia mine Good- 
man scraper loaders in coal as thin 
as 28 in. These loaders show a sav- 
ing over hand methods, and more- 
over make it practicable to mine coal 
thinner than could be attempted 
without the use of machines. 

T. E. Jenkins, general manager, 
West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., who was slated to talk was un- 
able to be present but sent a letter, 
which was read, outlining his experi- 
ence with Joy loaders. He stated 
that any deviation from the room- 
and-pillar system resulted in injury 
to valuable farm land by reason of 
the consequent surface subsidence. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


As a result, their experiments have 
been confined principally to the ad- 
vancing room-and-pillar system. The 
rooms are driven 30 ft. wide and are 
double tracked. Each machine loads 
approximately 100 tons per day, 
usually having to move into the third 
place to get this quantity. Mr. Jen- 
kins called attention to the difficulty 
of properly picking coal, inside the 
mine, on any type of conveyor, by 
artificial light. When cleaning his 
coal, the hand loader selects the im- 
purities to a large extent by noting 
the weight of the lump when loading 
it into the car. The coal is subjected 
to a gravity test as much as a visual 
examination. 

H. S. Gay, general manager, Gay 
Coal & Coke Co., Mt. Gay, W. Va., 
read a paper describing the mechan- 
ical loading at his mine in Logan 
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Adapting Loaders and 
Mining Methods 


Varying Conditions Underground 


Must Be 


Considered Carefully 


so that Machines Will Render 
Maximum Service at Lowest Cost 


County, W. Va. His first experi- 
ments were made in 1913 and up to 
the present he has tried four makes 
and seven different types of mechan- 
ical loaders. At present, two types 
of Joy loaders are in use. |. 

In one section of the mine, where 
loading is mechanical, there is a soft 
and friable slate and shale parting 
12 in. to 24 in. thick which is re- 
moved with an arcwall cutting ma- 
chine, by making two or three cuts 
in the parting. A 200-ft. face is 
worked and a new type Joy loader, 
which will work in either direction, 
is used to load directly into the trip 
of mine cars. This one machine is 
loading 250 tons daily and in one 
case loaded 308 tons in six hours. 
Two men with one machine are doing 
the work of fourteen hand loaders. 


MINE GRADES SLIGHT 


In reply to a question by Eugene 
McAuliffe, Mr. Gay added that the 
mine grades are slight, 1 to 6 per 
cent, and the rooms are driven on the 
pitch. 

In reply to W. L. Affelder, Mr. 
Gay stated that the introduction of 
mechanical loaders had not made it 
necessary to increase the tipple force. 

Answering a question by L. E. 
Young, Union Colliery Co., of St. 
Louis, Mr. Gay stated that none of 
the loose coal cleaned up by hand at 
the machine-loaded faces is included 
in the production figures which he 
submitted. 

In reply to Charles A. Hamill, 
chief engineer, Sycamore Coal Co., 
Cinderella, W. Va:, Mr. Gay said that 
the introduction of mechanical load- 
ing at his mine had not affected the 
percentage of lump. 

A diversion to mining in pitching 
seams was introduced by a paper 
read by F. E. Dunlap, general man- 
ager Helena-Straven Coal Co., 
Straven, Ala. The pitch of the mine 
described is 35 deg. or 68 per cent 
near the outcrop and, at the present 


stage of operation, the cover aver- 
ages 500 to 700 ft. The pitch in the 
lower portions of the mine is only 
about 15 deg. 

A modified longwall system is used, 
about 50 per cent of the coal is taken 
on the advance with expectation of 
getting most of the remainder on 
the retreat, bringing the total re- 
covery to approximately 85 per cent. 
The mine is less than four years old, 
so that, up to the present, only six 
rooms have been driven, the farthest 
advance being 1,300 ft. from the 
main entry. The width of the room 
is 200 ft., and it is planned to con- 
tinue the driving of these rooms to 
the property line which is about one 
mile from the main entry. 

On the steeper walls or faces the 
coal slides down by gravity and 
directly into the cars on the entry, 
but on the faces that are of lower 
pitch, conveyors are used. These 
conveyors are made at the mine and 
are driven by 5-hp. motors. 

In reply to a question by Edwin H. 
Johnson, research fellow, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, as to the method 
of ventilation, Mr. Dunlap explained 
that the 5-ft. chute openings in the 
chain pillars along the lower or load- 


ing entry are closed tightly so as to © 


conduct the air to the face, where it 
passes the length of the wall and out 
on the upper side of the area. 


TIMBER TO BE RECOVERED — 
In reply to another question, Mr. 


Dunlap explained that a row of 6-ft. 


timbers are set for each cut and 


these on about 5-ft. centers. Usually — 
breaks are made every 75 ft. as, at — 
that distance, results can be obtained — 
as soon as the posts are withdrawn. ~ 


So far, no attempt has been made 
to recover any of the timber, but it 
is the expectation to work out a sys- 
tem whereby as many as one-third of 
these can be recovered. No attempt 
was ever made to recover timbers in 


snail 
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the old room-and-pillar system for- 
merly used in this territory. 

As to the use of cutting machines 
on the steep faces, Mr. Dunlap stated 
that they have had no trouble in cut- 
ting up the steepest faces of nearly 
40 deg. Ordinarily, a 200-ft. face on 
this pitch is cut in six hours. 

Experiments with Joy machines 
and Goodman scraper loaders were 
described by W. G. Duncan, Jr., gen- 
eral superintendent, Duncan Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. The first machine 
was put into service in April, 1923. 
To date the machines have not been 
able to show any material decrease 
in the cost of production but the 
company feels satisfied in the knowl- 
edge gained which will aid it in tak- 
ing fullest advantage of future 
mechanical loading developments. 

The Joy machines, with a crew of 
seven men, including the cutters and 
haulage labor (that is, the drivers of 
stock) average 61 tons per day, and 
the best that has been loaded is 81 
tons. The labor cost was reduced 30 
per cent, but other increased charges 
almost balanced the saving. In fair- 
ness to the machines, he stated that 
their percentage of slack is much 
greater than it should be, for the 
mine cars are too high. Many lumps 
are crushed between the conveyor 
and the roof. The coal is only 48 in. 

~ thick. 

The Goodman scraper loaders were 
first tried on a 200-ft. face, split in 
the middle by an entry, and the coal 
pulled two ways toward the center, 
but, on account of adverse roof con- 
ditions, the system was abandoned, 
and single entries 200 ft. long were 





a car of egg. 
possible degradation. 
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This Graceful Concrete Bridge Spans South Fork at Yamacraw 
South Fork, or as it is sometimes termed Big South Fork, is a branch of the Cumber- 


land River. 
for Rock Creek. 


driven and slabbed on both sides, 
thus giving the mining machine a 
200-ft. circuit of cutting. 

With the scraper loader the labor 
costs were reduced 35 per cent but 
in this case, also, the saving was 
largely offset by increased costs in 
other directions. The quality of coal 
is good. By snubbing and using ‘C”’ 
powder there was a marked increase 
in the lump. 

Mr. Duncan related that a car of 
extra large lump was sent to a cus- 
tomer who was a habitual kicker 
for large coal. Most of the lumps 
were larger than anyone could use— 
some weighing a ton—but appar- 
ently the customer was satisfied, for 
nothing was heard from him. How- 
ever, when, at a later date, ordinary 
6-in. lump was shipped, he raised 


Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Good Loading Booms Help Market Good Coal 
This one at the Rachel Mine of the Bertha Consumers Co. has just finished loading 


t is a pan conveyor built to handle a heavy tonnage with least 


The Kentucky & Tennessee Ry. at this point forsakes the Big South Fork 


the same old kick harder than ever. 

As yet, Mr. Duncan stated, that 
they are not ready to go to mechan- 
ical loading. He explained that hand 
loading and mechanical loading can- 
not be mixed but must be either used 
in separate mines or in distinctly 
separate sections of the same mine. 

In the open discussion following 
Mr. Duncan’s talk, Carl Lee inquired 
if any companies have found a suc- 
cessful way in which the refuse from 
the machine-loaded coal can be sep- 
arated inside the mine. This was 
answered by a description of the 
method in an anthracite mine, where 
scraper loaders are used. Here 
hand rakes are utilized to take off 
a large portion of a band of slate 
which falls with the coal, but in this 
case, nevertheless, about 300 Ib. of 
slate still remained and was found in 
each 5,000-lb. mine car. 

W. D. Ingle, of the Ayrshire Coal 
Co., Oakland City, Ind., stated that 
he has six Joy machines of the type 
5 BU. He is double shifting them 
with no marked increase in mechan- 
ical troubles. This report was con- 
trary to the experience reported by 
another user, who stated that he had 
found double shifting impractical, 
because no one man or crew could be 
held responsible for the mechanical 
condition of the machine. 

Answering to an inquiry as to 
whether he had made any improve- 
ment in cost in his more recent 
experiences with the Joy machine 
Mr. Ingle replied in the affirmative 
stating that the use of the larger ma- 
chine had enabled him to get better 
results. The rates paid are $10.07 
per 8-hr. day for each of the two ma- 
chine operators and $7.10 per day for 
other labor, except the motormen 
who get $8.12. 
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Portable Conveyors in 
Mining Service 


They Are Proving Their Value in 
Moving Coal Away from the Face 
with Speed and Economy—“All- 
Conveyor Mines” are Developing 





T THE Thursday afternoon ses- 

sion W. L. Affelder, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., presided in place of T. W. Daw- 
son, consulting engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. That company was repre- 
sented by E. C. Auld, constructing 
engineer, who talked about the con- 
veyors which his company has in- 
stalled. Face conveyors have been 
utilized in an experimental way— 
experimental because the company is 
not satisfied with them. It is now 
trying a new, heavy, face conveyor. 

Much interest was manifested in 
the 4-mile, Colonial Dock, main-line 
underground belt conveyor. As first 
installed, this famous conveyor con- 
sisted of twenty units, the longest of 
which was 1,510 ft. Recently units 
nine and ten were combined into one 
having a length of 2,439 ft. John 
Malady, electrical engineer, Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., asked about the 
steepest conveyor grade. It is 15 
per cent. 

F. G. Wilcox, president of the 
West End Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., 
aroused a lively interest in shaking 
conveyors, a type which is widely 
utilized abroad. It is used to a 
rather limited degree in the anthra- 
cite field and hardly at all in the 
bituminous mines, except at a few 
mines in the South. His paper will 
appear in a later issue. 


ADVANTAGES OF SHAKER CONVEYOR 


J. D. March, Aluminum Ore Co., 
Belleville, Ill., asked what the ad- 
vantage is of the shaking conveyor 
so far as the cleaning of coal is con- 
cerned. A cleaner coal is loaded onto 
this conveyor than in mine cars, Mr. 
Wilcox said. Large pieces of refuse 
can be hidden in a wagon but not on 
this conveyor. “Can these be used 
in pitching seams?,” asked John A. 
Garcia, Allen & Garcia Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Wilcox assured him that 
within limits, the greater the pitch, 
the better the shaking conveyor per- 


forms. It will work on the level but 
an attempt is made, where possible, 
to set the shaker on a 1-deg. pitch. 

Further details of the various 
types of shaking conveyors were sup- 
plied by E. H. Johnson, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. One type is hung from a 
double row of props by hooks or 
chains. It affords low power con- 
sumption. Power units vary in ca- 
pacity from 7 to 20 hp. He knows 
of one installation in which one, 
10-hp. motor drives six such con- 
veyors on a 3-deg. pitch. He briefly 
described the National longwall shak- 
ing conveyor. This type is actuated 
on cradles and rests on the mine 
floor. 


JESSUP DESCRIBES His MACHINE 


A. B. Jessup, of the Jeddo-High- 
land Coal Co., of Hazleton, Pa., was 
asked to tell of his observations of 
shaking conveyors in foreign coun- 
tries. He has visited a number of 
mines in Europe where shaking con- 
veyors are used. He described the 
type he uses in his anthracite col- 
liery. It is made up of 4-ft. sections 
which are assembled with bolts and 
hung from 2-in. horizontal pipes be- 
tween two rows of posts on 4-ft. 
centers, by means of 18-in. long 
S-hooks. The sections themselves 
are semi-circular in cross section, 
20 in. wide and 7 in. deep, made up 
of +-in. sheet iron. 

The success of the shaking con- 
veyor rests chiefly on its motion 
which must be adjusted to meet 
each particular condition. His con- 
veyor is actuated by a 5-hp. motor 
which imparts an 8-in. stroke, posi- 
tive in both directions. By means of 
a double reduction gear, an electric 
motor can be utilized as a drive to 
impart to the shaker about 60 strokes 
per minute. 

Uniform reciprocation is not the 
thing. The ideal motion is uneven— 
gently forward and downward, if the 


conveyor is set on a slope, and 
quickly backward by sudden jerks. 
He has seen installations of shaking 
conveyors or chutes in Europe which 
carry coal up 5- to 10-deg. slopes. 
He has used this type of conveyor 
long enough to warrant recommend- 
ing its careful consideration by bi- 
tuminous men. 

Mr. Jessup uses the shaking con- 
veyor where a sufficiently steep chute 
cannot be provided to drop the coal 
by gravity and in veins that are too 
low for mine cars. Last year his 
company loaded over 100,000 tons 
over these conveyors. The men made 
money. His company assigns one or 
two men to each conveyor in chamber 
work. It has not tried the conveyor 
in longwall work. The average out- 
put for each conveyor is about 500 
cu.ft. a shift, which by no means is 
the conveyor’s capacity. 

The kind of shaking conveyor used 
by the Montevello Coal Mining Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was described by 
D. A. Thomas. It is of the roller 
and cradle type, has flared sides, is 
24 in. wide and in 9-ft. sections. The 
company obtained its first conveyor 
from Mavor & Coulson Co., of 
Scotland. 


FURTHER DETAILS GIVEN 


J. W. Needham, St. Paul Coal Co., 
of Chicago, asked for further details 
about the use of this conveyor. The 
Montevello Coal Mining Co. is using 
four units on 325-ft. faces. The 
longest unit tried was 435 ft. These 
have a capacity of 30 to 70 tons per 
hour, depending upon the pitch. As 
the pitch increases, so does the ca- 
pacity. On a 26-deg. pitch along a 
325-ft. face, the conveyor will yield 
a maximum output of 70 tons per 
hour. However, the actual daily out- 
put from one unit is not nearly so 
great. Each 325-ft. wall will yield 
140 tons in.8 hr. from 11 men, or 12 
to 13 tons per hour in a 30-in. seam. 
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Three men will move the conveyor 
forward in 4 to 5 hr. of the night 
shift. The company tried the drag 
type conveyor before it adopted the 
shaking type. The former possessed 
this disadvantage: In order to ad- 
vance it after a cut had been loaded 
out, the timbers between the con- 
veyor and the face had to be taken 
down and reset. The sectional shak- 
ing conveyor is moved without dis- 
turbing the timbers. Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe asked the cost of one unit. A 
325-ft. unit including the water drive 
costs about $3,500. 

Mr. Thomas said the average out- 
put per man in each conveyor battery 
is 5 tons per shift; twenty-nine men 
make up a battery crew. W. L. 
Affelder remarked that this output is 
rather low considering the fact that 
conveyors are used; on the other 
hand it is high, as output goes, for 
low-seam coal. But Mr. Thomas ex- 
plained that this conveyor enabled 
them to work coal the cost of which 
would be prohibitive if mined by any 
other means. His company has been 
mining its coal by longwall and shak- 
ing conveyors since 1916. Prior to 
that time it attempted to work by a 
room-and-pillar system. By the 
latter, the mine’s maximum daily 
output was about 125 tons, which 
does not compare favorably with 600 
tons, now being produced each day 
with conveyors and with less effort. 

Although much has been said in 
the past about the V-system of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co.—and 
probably it has been discussed more 
than any other system—G. B. South- 
ward, chief engineer of that company 
and the originator of the system, 
gave some facts to be remembered 
about V-mining. Since July of last 
year, in the Norton mine, two panels 
of ten faces each are showing a ca- 
pacity of about 2,000 tons per day. 
In addition to that, the development 
work yields about 500 tons per day. 


ECONOMIES OF MACHINES 


When a mine owner hesitates in 
considering the purchase of a sec- 
tional conveyor because of its high 
first cost, he should be greatly re- 
assured by the following facts which 
point out the economies of concen- 
trated mining, as given by Mr. 
Southward, covering the savings in 
the Norton mine: 

The V-system with conveyors has 
reduced the working area to less than 
one-fourth that required for room- 
and-pillar mining. To produce 2,500 
tons daily from two panels, 4,400 ft. 
of conveyor is required. By this 
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system the number of main-haulage 
locomotives has been reduced 20 per 
cent; gathering locomotives, 50 per 
cent; mine cars, 25 per cent; lineal 
feet of main haulways, 50 per cent; 
light steel haulways, 66 per cent. 

In answer to a two-point question 
by Eugene McAuliffe, Mr. South- 
ward said that the thickness of the 
seam being worked is 5 ft.; the 
seam dips from 2 to 10 per cent and 





F. G. Wilcox 


President and general manager of 


the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., and the 
West End Coal Co., of Scranton, Pa. 


the layout is arranged to take ad- 
vantage of drainage by gravity. 
Charles Enzian, mining engineer, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa., asked about the thick- 
ness of overburden under which the 
V-system can be worked successfully. 
The cover over the Norton mine 


varies from 200 to 300 ft. A mine 
in Illinois is mining by V-faces 
under a cover of 700 ft. In his 


paper Mr. Southward had mentioned 
the fact that over a long period of 
time the production per employee at 
the Norton mine averaged nine tons 
per day. An inquiry from W. L. 
Affelder brought out the point that 
the tipple men were not included in 
the calculation. 

The difficulty of ventilating the 
single entries from which the V’s are 
turned was presented by Mr. Downer. 
In the Norton mine, no gas is en- 
countered so that the single entries 
can be safely ventilated by canvas 
tubing and a blower while they are 
being driven. The occurrence of a 
thick rock parting in the seam at 
Norton precludes the use of loading 
machines. Everett Drennen said 
this system has been worked success- 
fully in Illinois using Joy loaders 
and the Movor conveyor. 
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“The ideal system of loading and 
transporting coal is by a continuous 


system of conveyors from the face 


to the tipple or shaft bottom,” said 
E. B. Raiguel, chief engineer, Coal 
Service Corporation, Huntington, W. 
Va. He thinks greater economies 
can be obtained by dividing shifts 


into cycles, with as little interruption 


as possible between cycles and shifts. 

“Conveyors as an adjunct to min- 
ing are not so new after all,” said 
Chairman Affelder. He pointed out 
that they were used twenty odd years 
ago in the Vintondale mine, Vinton, 
Pa., in connection with longwall 
mining. This mine had roof which 
did not act favorably over longwall 


faces; consequently the company 
gave up the idea of long face 
conveying. 


Inasmuch as E. F. Miller, general 
superintendent of the Bertha-Con- 
sumers Coal Co., by being absent, 
failed to contribute his company’s 
experiences with conveyors on long 
faces, E. H. Johnson, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, volunteered to describe 
briefly the system Mr. Miller’s com- 
pany employs. Movor and Fairmont 
conveyors are utilized on 100-ft. 
faces. These are protected by two 
rows of staggered cribs, the front 
of which is kept as close to the face 
as possible. The crib logs are each 
8x8x30 in. A key log is set on slack 
which, when scraped out, causes the 
crib to topple forward. With each 
advance of one cut the rear row of 
cribs is torn down and set up as the 
front row during the succeeding cut. 
This system is being worked in the 
Rachel mine near Fairmont, W. Va., 
in the Pittsburgh seam. 


METHOD OF SUPPORTING ROOF 


It was not entirely clear to one 
man in the audience how Colonel 
O’Toole supported his roof while ad- 
vancing the long face with his long 
cutting and loading machine. John 
M. Schwartz, Fordson Coal Co., Ken- 
tenia, Ky., explained that the roof 
in the Colonel’s mine contains 35 to 
40 ft. of sandstone. And yet, while 
17 acres of coal have been mined 
out in a continuous sweep, the long 
face has never been lost. Much of 
this success depends upon 100-ton 
jacks of the attached-pump type 
which are used. These are placed in 
rows on 3-ft. centers. Each jack 
supports a 10- x 12-in. cap piece. 
Light warning props are set up be- 
hind the cribs. 

Observing that the audience was 
much interested in methods of roof 
support which either eliminated or 
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limited the use of timbers, Heber 
Denman, president of the Paris 
Purity Coal Co., Clarksville, Ark., 
undertook to describe the type of 
jack he is using in longwall work, 
in spite of the fact that an attack 
of laryngitis prevented him from 
speaking in the Thursday morning 
session as scheduled. He employs 
sand as the medium to cushion the 
jack, allowing the roof to settle 
gently. It consists of a heavy 
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cylinder into which fits a plunger 
which in working position rests on 
sand in the cylinder. A bleed valve 
or plug is provided at the bottom of 
the cylinder. 

Despite the fact that the sand is 
subjected to an enormous pressure 
and is greatly compressed, it is 
easily removed from the cylinder. 
When the valve is open, a few raps 
with a hammer, together with what 
pressure the roof exerts until after 


Rock-Dusting Costs 
And Practices 


Authorities on Safety in Mining 
Discuss Ways of Getting Greatest 
Degree of Protection from Dust 


at Low Charge Against Operation 


LTHOUGH one of the speakers 

introducing the subject said 
that, of late, so much has been writ- 
ten and told about rock dusting that 
it might appear that there is little 
left unsaid, deep interest pervaded 
the Friday morning meeting when 
“Effective Practice and Actual Costs 
of Rock Dusting” was the official 
topic. A. C. Callen, University of 
Illinois, acted as chairman. 

First, Arthur Neale, general man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Coal Co., outlined 
the rock dusting experience and prac- 
tice of that company. The company 
began in 1915 but not until one year 
ago did it go into the matter in 
earnest. Limestone dust such as is 
now used, costs $4.40 per ton plus 
$1.60 freight. After tests with high- 
and low-pressure methods of apply- 
ing the dust, the company engineers 
selected the high-speed low-pressure 
method and are now using the Legra- 
bon machine, which costs. approxi- 
mately $1,350. During the last five 
months of 1924 and the first three 
months of 1925, 81 miles of track 
entry was dusted at a cost of 1.9c. 
per lineal foot. There was deposited, 
per lineal foot an average of 3.08 lb. 
of dust. 

Old entries are dusted by cutting 
small holes in the stoppings every 
500 ft. then carrying a 300-ft. 
flexible tubing from the machine 
through the hole into the entry, and 


dusting each direction as far as the 
hose will reach. The method of de- 
termining the frequency of dusting 
is by _analysis of road samples, 
taken every thirty days. Whenever 
the incombustible content drops be- 
low 65 per cent, the place is redusted. 
Mr. Neale stated that some of his 
men estimate a reduction of 3 per 
cent per month in the ash content, 
but that he believes it is much 
greater than this figure. 

The practice of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. is to use rock-dust barriers 
to isolate worked-out areas. A wood, 
trough-barrier holding 1,043 lb. of 
dust costs $32.25. Mr. Neale stated 
that but few barriers are used, for 
the reason that they may not be 
quick enough to stop propagation of 
an explosion. 


CHECK DUST AT SOURCE 


He called attention to the import- 
ant point of holding the dust down 
at the source. In the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s mines about 2 gal. of water 
per lineal foot of space is used on 
mining machine cutter chains. All 
bug dust is loaded in the bottom of 
the car and covered by lump and all 
empty cars are washed clean of dust 
at the tipple. 

As to the kind of rock to be used, 
Mr. Neale stated that due considera- 
tion should be given to the health- 
effecting properties of the dust and 
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the jack is cleared, causes the sand 
to run from the cylinder. The ones 
now being used are made of cast iron 
and weigh about 400 lb. each. 

He now is trying a new grade of 
steel which will lower the weight of 
each jack to about 200 lb. He is 
using a double, chain-conveyor which 
carries the coal (does not drag it). 
The unit is 300 ft. long and enables 
the loading of one cut each working 
day. 





that, where possible, a dust of light 
color should be used so as to aid 
illumination. It has been found that 
the finer the dust the better aid it is 
to illumination. 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Neale’s paper, Roy Reddie, mining 
engineer, Knoxville, Tenn., stated 
that dust of an easily disassociated 
carbonate is the best to use, for the 
reason that much heat will be ab- 
sorbed by disassociation and carbon 
dioxide will be generated. He cau- 
tioned against the attempt to grind 
the dust in a small mill at the mine, 
for the reason that pulverizing to 
200-mesh is a job for a large, well- 
equipped mill. Suitable dust can be 
purchased at Knoxville, Tenn., for 
$3.50 per ton. 


HARRINGTON EMPHASIZES WATER 


The paper read by Dan Harring- 
ton, consulting engineer, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, which described the rock 
dusting experiences and practices in 
the Rocky Mountain States, empha- 
sized the necessity for the continued 
use of water. Rock dusting is only 
one of a number of things which 
should be done. He outlined the 
practices at the larger Utah mines. 
As a rule no rock dusting is done in 
the return airways, for the reason — 
that so much water is used on the 
floor of the entries, even though rock 
dusted, and at the faces, that the re- 
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turn airways are saturated with 
moisture. The extremely dry at- 
mosphere of that locality makes it 
necessary to use water at all times. 
There is no such thing at any time 
of the year as sweating of the intake 
airways. 

Limestone dust is most commonly 
used, this costing $3 to $3.50 per ton 
at the mill, the added freight cost 
being about $2 per ton. Mr. Har- 
rington favors high-pressure dust- 
ing, claiming that a thicker coating 
can be obtained by that method. The 
costs of high-pressure dusting aver- 
age 4c. to 6c. per lineal foot of entry, 
where these are driven about 14 ft. 
_wide in 8- to 10-ft. coal. The low- 
pressure dusting cost may run as 
low as 2c. per lineal foot. 


Dust Not INJuRIOUS 


It is Mr. Harrington’s opinion 
that there is little to fear from the 
health standpoint with any dust. He 
‘maintains that there cannot be 
enough in suspension to be of any 
harm. Some mines in the West are 
-using rock dust having 60 per cent 
silica. The silica dust is to be pre- 
ferred for barriers in the return air, 
because of lesser tendency to absorb 
moisture. It is now the practice to 
cover return air barriers with oil- 
cloth, as a means of keeping the dust 
dry. <A barrier of thirty troughs 
holding a total of 300 to 600 lb. of 
dust costs $50 to $60. 

Metal barriers are now coming 
into use to replace those made of 
wood. The metal barriers show in- 
dications of being more economical 
because of their longer life. Mr. 
Harrington closed by adding that in 
Utah—although the mines are going 
to rock dusting—they are also going 
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to the use of more and more water. 

Following Mr. Harrington, A. B. 
Kiser, electrical engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., said that that 
company abandoned high-pressure 
dusting, because it was necessarily 
slow. As to the thickness of the 
coating of dust, he stated that no 
attention is paid to that, but instead 
judgment is based on frequent tests 
of road samples. 


SHOULD START AT FACE 


Mark Hopkins asked Mr. Harring- 
ton if he knew of an instance of an 
explosion happening in a rock-dusted 
mine. Mr. Harrington replied in 
the affirmative. It happened in the 
Rains mine, but was no discredit to 
rock-dusting, because only a part of 
one slope and a main level close to 
the surface had been dusted, and the 
explosion originated at a point far 
from the rock-dusted area. Mr. 
Neale commented that any mining 
company intending to rock dust, 
should always start at the face where 
the real danger exists, instead of 
starting near the mine entrance. 

In reply to a question by N. S. 
Greensfelder, Mr. Harrington stated 
that many mines in Utah are using 
rock dust stemming. Mr. McAuliffe 
told of his belief in rock dusting as 
a safety measure, but stated that he 
had great difficulty in getting it un- 
der way. As a former speaker men- 
tioned, he also cautioned against 
attempting to grind rock dust to 
200-mesh in a mill of small size. In 
Wyoming, dust costs $9 per ton de- 
livered at Rock Springs. He agreed 
that too many companies start to 
dust at the mouth or entrance instead 
of at the face. 


W. C. Holman, chief engineer, 





This Is the Phelps-Dodge Duster 


The machine, now in use after long experiments at the coal mines of the corpora- 
tion near Dawson, N. M., has been equipped with a safety guard over the exposed belt 


as its most recent refinement. 


It was photographed at the portal of Phelps-Dodge 


Corp., Mine No. 1 by W. C. Holman, chief engineer of the company. 
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Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Dawson, 
N. M., was unable to attend the meet- 
ing so his paper was read by James 
W. Needham, of the St. Paul Coal 
Co., Chicago. A high-pressure ma- 
chine similar to a cement gun is used 
by the Phelps-Dodge company. Ordi- 
narily, two applications of dust are 
made per year, however, this is gov- 
erened by analysis. Two men, work- 
ing an 8-hr. shift, will dust 2,000 ft. 
of entry, using approximately four 
tons of dust. Dust ground at the 
mine costs $3.60 per ton, while that 
shipped in costs $9 to $10 f.0.b. mine. 
The cost of dusting 5,000 ft. of en- 
try in the mines at Dawson, using 
3.8 Ib. of dust per lineal foot, was 
2.6c. per lineal foot. It is the prac- 
tice to keep the roadways covered 
with adobe, but not necessarily 
brought into the mine in the pulver- 
ized form. The traffic on the haul- 
age ways pulverizes and stirs up 
this material, it being the practice, 
at intervals, to drag a pine tree top 
back of a trip. 


CosT 2.6c. PER LINEAL Foot 


In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Mines, a number of tests were made 
at Dawson on mixtures of coal dust 
and rock dust from the mines. An 
explosion was propagated through a 
mixture of 50 per cent coal dust and 
50 per cent shale with no gas present. 
In atmospheres containing 1 per cent 
methane, 40 per cent coal dust, and 
60 per cent shale dust, explosions 
also were propagated. Muditing has 
been found practical, according to 
Mr. Holman’s paper. He brought 
out the fact that 34 lb. of adobe mud 
per lineal foot of entry can be ap- 
plied at a cost of 1.8c. for material 
and 4.2c. for labor—the labor scale 
being 75c. per hour. Water is used 
on all cutter chains, the amount 
being 5 to 6 gal. per lineal foot of 
cutting. Automatic sprays are in- 
stalled every 500 ft. on all entries 
which are not dusted. Rock-dust 
barriers cost about $60 each, in- 
stalled. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


W. J. Ryan, of Pittsburgh, stated 
that the costs of rock dusting in the 
West, as given by Mr. Harrington, 
are rather high. He said 4 lb. per 
lineal foot of dust costing $7.50 per 
ton delivered, can be put in the mine 
at a cost of 2.2c. in the Pittsburgh 
district. In reply to this, Mr. Har- 
rington stated that his figures in- 
cluded dusting in air-ways, where no 
track is provided. 
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Cutting and Shooting 
Experiences 


Snubbing, Shearing, Horizontal 
Cuts in Top, Bottom and Middle 
All Help to Improve Grade. 
of Output — Art of Shooting 


Advances 





HE FAIR sized crowd which 

attended the Friday morning 
session on rock dusting was further 
thinned by departures at noon of 
many of the men. The attendance 
of about 100 men at the last session 
was small as compared with that of 
the earlier sessions; but the per- 
severance of those who stayed to the 
last was well rewarded by practical 
information on “Effective Cutting 
and Shooting Methods to Secure 
Greater Realization.” This session 
was conducted by Chairman George 
F. Osler, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

After a company has decided by 
experiment the best methods to em- 
ploy in the shooting of coal to meet 
its own peculiar conditions, the job 
is only about half completed for there 
yet remains the necessity of educat- 
ing the men. This, in substance, 
was one of the most emphatic points 
of a paper read by C. P. Anderson, 
New River Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va., on 
the discipline exacted and_ the 
methods followed by his company to 
obtain more lump coal by better 


shooting. 
Too many companies are negligent 
in this matter during prosperous 





periods and spasmodically adopt and 
drop policies governing shooting 
with the coming and going of dull 
markets. His company has worked 
out its problems in this regard and 
has laid down hard and fast rules. 
Mr. Anderson’s paper will appear in 
a coming issue of this magazine. 

L. E. Young, general manager, 
Union Colliery Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
confined his talk to methods tried by 
his company in snubbing the No. 6 
seam of Illinois to ;produce more 
lump and easier loading by machines. 
This seam is from 9 to 11 ft. thick 
and is divided by a band of blue 
slate 18 in. above the floor. The 
Illinois contract directs the miner 
to snub each cut. The general speci- 
fications call for a snub cut which 
extends halfway to the limit of the 
kerf, flaring outward to an elevation 
equal to half its depth. It is the 
usual practice where snubbing is fol- 
lowed in the No. 6 seam, to make the 
blue slate band the upper limit, re- 
moving as much as possible of the 
refuse in this operation. 

He has tried out a number of 
snubbing methods: By hand; with a 
shortwall machine equipped with an 
additional cutter bar; with air ham- 
mers, and by snub shots. His basis 


of comparison of the merits of the 
several methods are percentages of 
6-in. lump. The proportion of this 
size derived without snubbing is 
15.7 per cent; with hand snubbing it 
is 17.9 per cent, and by snub shoot- 
ing it is 21.7 per cent. 

In its snubbing experiments, the 
company has tried out several DP 
21 type Sullivan hammers to which 
air is furnished by a portable com- 
pressor. These hammers are manip- 
ulated to cut a snub downward from 
the slate band and inward to a depth 
of about 4 ft. The results of these 
experiments were not given. 

For the machine-snubbing experi- 
ments a 35-hp. motor on a standard 
undercutting machine has _ been 
changed to a 50-hp. motor. This ma- 
chine was first equipped with a 7-ft. - 
cutter bar above which was a 33-ft. 
cutter bar that cuts the snub. It is 
now provided with a 63-ft. cutter bar 
on the bottom and a 4-ft. cutter bar 
on the top. Thus far, machine snub- 
bing has not proved as successful as 
shot snubbing, as the comparison 
already given shows. 

This specially-equipped shortwall 
machine, however, in the work it 
performs compares favorably with 
the standard machine of the same 


Power Snubber 
At Work 


This _ portable, 
compressed - air 
unit is getting a 
try-out in Illinois 
mines where snub- 
bing is being tested 
as one means of re- 
ducing the propor- 
tion of fine coal 
produced. The ex- 
periments have 
not yet progressed 
Lion enough to 
prove the entire 
benefit of the proc- 
ess under Illinois 
conditions but min- 
ing companies feel 
they are going to 
increase their lump 
proportions at least 
a little—and a lit- 
tle means much 
financially where 
tonnages are heavy. 
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type under similar conditions. It 
will cut six places yielding about 300 
tons in a shift. In thirteen consec- 
utive days of May it mined, 4,000 
tons. Mr. Osler remarked that an 
intensive campaign in snubbing 


earried out by the Pittsburgh Ter- © 


minal Coal Corp., which mines the 
Pittsburgh seam, did not decrease 
the proportion of slack, though it did 
improve the appearance of the pre- 
pared sizes. 

Rounded- and straight-face top- 
cutting machines and their operation 
were described briefly in an illus- 
trated talk by C. E. Reynolds, super- 
intendent, Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Parnassus, Pa. When chains 
are worn and bits dull the coal is 
rubbed out rather than cut out. He 
said a close watch should be kept on 
machine men who often are in the 
habit of inserting bits out of gage. 
Chain repairs should be inspected to 
make sure that replaced lugs are in 
the right position. He pointed out 
the advantage of power charts as a 
means to determine whether a cut- 
ting machine is functioning properly. 
Over a period of three years the cost 
of maintenance of cutting machines 
as allocated to each ton of coal is lic. 


SHOOTING ANTHRACITE 


Leading up to the next talk, Mr. 
Osler explained that anthracite oper- 
ators are as anxious as bituminous 
mine owners to increase the output 
of lump coal. The problems of shoot- 
ing anthracite in the mines of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. were presented 
by Charles Wagner. His talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides. Dur- 
ing a period of nine years his com- 
pany observed that the percentage of 
prepared sizes steadily decreased, 
partly due to the mining of thinner 
and thinner seams. An investiga- 
tion finally was launched for the 
purpose of determining the factors 
which had _ influenced excessive 
breakage in shooting. A party of 
sixty-five men made this investiga- 


tion and reported the existence of | 


160 different conditions, each of 
which calls for individual procedure 
in shooting. 

He outlined the sequence of shoot- 
ing a face which presented three dif- 
ferent conditions. The seam is 8 ft. 
thick and divided by a thick, heavy, 
rock parting. The first condition 
requires the shooting and loading out 
of the bottom coal bench; the second 
makes necessary the shooting and 
gobbing of the parting, and the third 
the shooting of the top coal bench. 
The quantity and placing of explo- 
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C. E. Reynolds 


Mine superintendent for the Alle- 
gheny Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Par- 
nassus, Pa., who spoke at Cincinnati 
on “Horizontal Cuts in Top, Bottom 
and Middle.” 


sives are varied for each. Of course 
all the shooting is done off the solid. 

A large number of tests were con- 
ducted in all conditions and best pro- 
cedures arrived at, which were then 
adopted as standards. The quantity 
of explosive specified for each stand- 
ard is slightly less than the average 
quantity used in the best tests for 
each condition. By using in a stand- 
ard test, the same explosive in simi- 
lar conditions but in different mines, 
the company has learned that results 
may differ widely. 

As a result of the investigation, 
the company has succeeded in reduc- 
ing the consumption of explosives 27 
per cent and the drill feed 13 per 
cent. One colliery reduced the cost 
of explosives about 12 per cent at 
the same time increasing the yield of 
prepared sizes 44 per cent. Many of 
the miners at first opposed system in 
shooting but they have since been 
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convinced of its merits, the chief of 
which is that it enables them to mine 
in equal periods of time 18 per cent 
more coal than the slipshod practices 
in the past. 

“The easiest way to get lump 
coal,” said T. G. Fear, general super- 
intendent of the Inland Collieries 
Co., Indianola, Pa., in a talk on this 
subject, “is by the use of black 
powder.” But he does not recom- 
mend the use of this explosive. Per- 


‘missible explosives are used exclu- 


sively in the mines of his company. 
However, he indicated the possibility 
of making black powder safe when 
used in conjunction with rock dust 
stemming and has recommended a 
study of this combination by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Efforts to produce more lump coal 
in any mine are always repaid inas- 
much as large sizes are more easily 
cleaned than small, Mr. Fear thinks. 
Fourteen years ago he carried out 
tests to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of permissibles and black 
powder toward increasing the pro- 
portion of lump coal by better shoot- 
ing methods. In these tests, permis- 
sibles yielded 5 per cent more lump 
coal and the latter 15 per cent more 
than had been customary at the 
mine. The tests were made in the 
33-ft. thick Swanee seam which is 
friable. Air-spacing was used and 
the density of the stemming was in- 
creased gradually toward the collar 
of the hole. Air-spacing is not new; 
it was patented by a Pensylvania 
man about thirty-five years ago, he 
said. 

Different conditions in various 
parts of a mine necessitate constant 
study and supervision to obtain the 
most lump coal. All holes should be 
tested by the shotfirer to make sure 
that the miner has not padded them 





The Result of Top Cutting in Utah 


Experiments in Clear Creek Mines showed that great reductions could be made in the 
use of powder and that there were other benefits to this type of mining. 
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with a cartridge to which the former 
might otherwise add the regular 
quantity producing an over-charged 
shot. 

Mr. Fear uses rock dust stemming 
in shot holes. Air-cushioning is pro- 
vided by a 1}-in. diameter dummy in 
a 12-in. hole. The end nearest the 
explosive, of the dummy, is left open 
to make more effective the rock dust 
which it contains. Each shot hole is 


tamped with 34 lb. of rock dust. 


With rock dust stemming he has 
been able to reduce the consumption 
of powder by 22 per cent and has 
obtained lumps which must be rolled 
by the miner because of their size. 
The use of rock dust in shooting, 
tends to eliminate much of the smoke 
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Middle Cut 


This middle band 
in one of the Elk- 
horn (Ky.) mines 
of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. is of 


soft shale and usu- 
ally is 4 in. thick. 


A machine eut 
often removes it 
but sometimes it is 
necessary to pry it 
loose with a bar. 


mines in the Pittsburgh seam of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
launched a campaign for more lump 
coal. The methods and results were 
given in a talk by W. L. McCoy. It 
is not always possible to increase the 
lump, even with the best methods, 
for some seams possess physical 
properties which militate against 
the end desired. For instance if a 
seam is broken by cleats on small 
centers the bulk of the coal must 
necessarily break into relatively 
small sizes by shooting. Much de- 
pends also on the method of working, 
chiefly the proportion of the depth 
of cover to the width of supporting 
pillars. 

Mr. McCoy’s company requires all 
bug dust to be loaded out before a 
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left at the rear of a hole by backing 
the charge of explosive against a 
spacer. Soft wet clay is used for 
stemming which is gradually tamped 
more compactly toward the collar of 
the hole. By this method the com- 


- pany has succeeded in reducing the 


length of a charge for a tight shot 
from 30 in. to 19 in., and for a butt 
shot 12 in. to 14 in. deep to a maxi- 
mum of 8 in. The tight shot is 
loaded out before the butt shot is 
fired. 

In the No. 8 Pittsburgh seam 
where: the coal is 4 to 5 ft. thick, 
snub cuts taper from a point 8 in. 
above the kerf and on the face down- 
ward and backward to a depth of 24 
ft. In 1924 the Bertha-Consumers 
Co. increased its prepared sizes 9 per 
cent at a reduction of 20 per cent in 
powder consumption by snubbing. 

To make effective standard 
methods for obtaining more lump 
coal, the miners must be disciplined 
and educated to it. Mr. McCoy said. 
They should be shown that better 
shooting will provide more lumps for 
loading by hand rather than by 
shovel; that the mine car can be 
more safely and effectively topped 
to a high level and, best of all, it will 
enable the mine owner to hold his 
own in competitive markets and thus 


following detonation. 
One year ago the Bertha-Con- 
sumers Co., operating a number of 


place is shot. 


Shot holes have a 
diameter of 134 in. 


provide more regular work for the 


An air space is miner. 





Gandy Scans Coal Industry’s Future 


ARRY L. GANDY, executive secretary of the 

National Coal Association, in his talk at the 
American Mining Congress banquet, took a look into 
the future of coal thus: 

“T have called your attention to the fact that a great 
industry has been going through a period of distress. 
Let us turn from this rather gloomy picture of the 
immediate past to a consideration of the signs of dawn 
already appearing. 

“In the first place, not in a perfunctory way, but 
from profound conviction, and speaking not as an offi- 
cial of an organization but as a citizen of my country, 
I want to express my deep-seated distrust of all 
projects for reforming this or any other private indus- 
try which involve bringing them under the supervision 
and regulation of bureaucratic governmental agencies. 
Artificial regulation leads only to worse confusion. 

“There are some signs of promise in that the rising 
price of oil is slowly but surely eliminating it from 
competition with coal in certain heating and industrial 
uses. There is a limit to the economies that users 
of coal may bring about through more perfect com- 
bustion. The hydro-electric field also has its limitations. 
Thus there are indications that the growth and devel- 
opment of the country generally will in time be more 
correctly reflected in the rising curve of production. 

“I do not believe that the solution of our present 
difficulties will necessarily take the form of reducing 
output. It may well be doubted whether the amount 


of bituminous coal purchased by consumers during the 
current year, for example, would have been reduced by 
so much as one per cent if the prevalent price had been 
high enough to yield a reasonable return to the indus- 
try. . The real problem then reduces itself to this: 
What arrangements can be devised which will prevent 
the price of coal from falling below a profitable level? 

“The problem is complicated owing to the fact that 
the cost of operation varies much from company to 
company and from mine to mine. It is necessary, 
therefore, to define a profitable price not as one which 
will yield a profit to every coal mine in operation, 
including the most costly, but rather as one that will 
enable operators to place on the market all the coal 
society demands without incurring loss on any material 
portion of the industry. 

“When the problem is thus defined the answer be- 
comes sufficiently obvious. Whenever operators acquire 
sufficient courage and self-control to resolve that no 
coal shall go out from their mines at an unremunera- — 
tive price, our difficulties will be over. Something can 
be done to relieve the situation by special measures, 
such as abandoning the suicidal practice of shipping 
coal unconsigned, or permitting and encouraging con- 
solidations similar to those authorized and ultimately 
to be required among the railroads of the country 
which present a similar problem of unequal costs of 
operation, but the complete cure can be attained only by 
converting operators to sound financial principles.” 
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New Equipment Shown 
At Cineinnati 


Exhibits 


Range from Ex- 
plosives to Automatic Sub- 
stations — Only Few High 
Lights Can Be Here Described 


By Frank H. Kneeland 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


New York City 


ANY INTERESTING pieces of 

equipment applicable to coal 
mining were on exhibition in the 
Music Hall at Cincinnati, Monday to 
Friday, May 25-29, inclusive. In all, 
approximately 125 manufacturers 
showed their products to the coal 
mine operators. An excellent at- 
' tendance showed a keen interest in 
the various mechanical and electrical 
devices. Space here available for- 
bids any attempt at a complete de- 
scription. It is rather the “high- 
lights” that will be touched. 

The trend toward mechanization 
of the mines was evidenced every- 
where. Thus the enterprise Wheel 
and Car Corporation showed a par- 
ticularly large steel car intended 
specifically, but not necessarily ex- 
clusively, for use with loading ma- 
chines. The inside dimensions of 
the car body were 7x10 ft. with a 
height of 26 in. Level full, this car 
will hold 168 cu.ft. of coal. Yet it 
stands only 31 in. high above the rail. 
By placing extension or “sideboards” 
on this car, its depth could be fur- 
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ther increased by 17 in. giving an 
added capacity of 119 cu.ft. or a total 
of 287 cu.ft. water level measure. 

This car was of the solid-body 
type, with one low end making it 
suitable for operation in conjunction 
with a Coloder and for discharge in 
a rotary dump. The coupling con- 
tains a swivel so that these cars may 
be discharged one at a time without 
uncoupling from the balance of the 
trip. 


NEW TYPE RUNNING GEAR 


The running gear of this car is a 
more or less radical departure from 
standard practice in mine car con- 
struction. Each car is fitted with 
four wheels, each of which is carried 
on an independent axle which is pro- 
vided with a journal box on each end. 

These journal boxes are bolted to 
the frame securely. Thus each 
wheel is free to revolve independ- 
ent of all the others, making the 
car easy to handle around track 
curves. Above each wheel in the bot- 
tom of the car is a swaged cover- 





Big Car Intended for Machine Loading 


This shows the car fitted with low sides; its capacity can be greatly increased by 


using “side boards.” 


Note that the end is even lower than the sides of the car. This is 


to allow easy loading by machine over the end. 





plate. These project upward several 
inches, but do not interfere in the 
least with the discharge of coal in a 
rotary dump. The interior of the 
bed is braced with heavy angles. 

Band brakes are provided on all 
four wheels. These consist of a 
strap passing over the top of the 
wheel and fitted with a “half sole.” 
This is a ?-in. steel brake shoe which 
takes the wear of braking. There 
are no gusset plates inside of the 
car box, but 4xl-in. belts are pro- 
vided on the outside. On either end, 
this car is fitted with a steel casting 
draw-head which operates on a 
heavy spring, like the draw head of 
a railroad car. The total weight of 
the car is approximately three tons, 
while the sideboards weigh 400 to 
500 Ib. additional. Timken roller 
bearings are used on the journals. 
It is believed that this car will hold 
five and one-half tons of coal as de- 
livered from the conveyor of a ma- 
chine in a 4 ft. bed without trim- 
ming. Fitted with sideboards and 
given a fair topping with hand 
loading, it would doubtless hold at 
least ten tons. 

Another car of low design and 
large capacity was that exhibited by 
the American Car and Foundry Co. 
This was of a composite wood and 
steel construction, the inside dimen- 
sions of the box being 6x10 ft., 
6 in. with a depth of 164 in. The 
total height above the rail to the top 
of the sides is 29 in., and the water- 
level capacity 85 cu.ft. These dimen- 
sions may, of course, be altered to suit 
the specific needs of the purchaser. 
One of the chief ends in view in 
designing this car was to obtain ease 
of repair. Attainment of this end 
permits this car to be kept in prac- 
tically continuous service, which 
means that fewer cars are necessary 
to equip a mine for any given 
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Low Car That Can Be Repaired Easily 


This car is of composite construction and so designed 
the removal of a few bolts will permit the withdrawal of 
Of course it is not 


be renewed with equal ease. 


as to be repaired easily. Thus 
any floor board. The sides can 
the intention that cars shall be injured 


and require repairs, yet such mishaps occur and at such times ease of repair is desirable. 


anticipated daily or weekly production. 

In this car also the wheels are 
covered with the pressed plate hous- 
ing. The under frame is of steel 
while the sides and bottom are 
of both steel and wood construc- 
tion. Thus the car lacks the rigidity 
sometimes unavoidable with all-steel 
construction and which may be the 
cause of trouble on an uneven track. 
All wooden portions of this car, how- 
ever, may be renewed readily with- 
out removal of rivets and without 
any necessity for jacking the car 
up. The side of the floor is a steel 
sheet flanged up over the outside 
of the sideboard and down under the 
wooden bottom section of the floor. 
Thus it is approximately a Z-section. 
Five belts encircle the car body at 
each of which a strap spanning 
the inverted U-section draw-bar 
forms virtually a truss adding 
strength. 

This car regularly is equipped 
with open-hub self-oiling wheels on 
3-in., heat-treated axles carried in 
journal boxes that are bolted through 
both the bottom and top flanges of 
the Z-shape floor sheet. The wheels 
are fitted with American Car & 
Foundry Co. spring oilers for either 
oil or grease lubrication. Any stand- 
ard roller or ball-bearing wheel may 
be applied. The side sill angles of 
the car box are flanged up over the 
wheels so that any wheel may be 
removed or replaced without the 
necessity of jacking the car up much 
and without turning it on its side. 
Band brakes normally are applied 
to two wheels only, but they can be 
fitted to four wheels if the purchaser 
so desires. 

As stated, this car was designed 


especially to obtain ease in repair. 
The removal of only eleven bolts on 
each side of the car will permit the 
repairmen to renew any or all of the 
floor boards. New side pieces may 
be replaced with equal ease. 

Two small models of the type of 
mine car which has been adopted by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in its mod- 
ernization program were displayed 
in Booth 19 by the Allen & Garcia 
Co., Chicago, Ill. This car is con- 
structed entirely of steel; has a 
capacity of four tons (10-in. top- 
ping); stands 40 in. above the rail 
and weighs 4,800 lb. empty. Its ends 
are bowed to give it greater strength 
and bigger capacity for a given body 
length. As measured on its center 
line, the body of the car is 11 ft. 
long; its sides are 10 ft. long, estab- 
lishing a 6-in. bow on each end. The 
roller-bearing wheels are of 16-in. 
diameter and are mounted on 2#-in., 
heat-treated alloy steel axles. Lubri- 
cation of the wheels is facilitated by 
self-closing No. 2 grease plugs fur- 


New-Type Car and Coupler 


This car, designed*® by Allen & 
Farcia and adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. in its modernization program, 
combines great strength with large 
capacity and is spring-suspended to 
reduce shock. The semi-automatic 
coupler requires the operative only to 
cock the pin over the hole. The im- 
pact does the rest. 
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nished by the Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

‘The body of the car is supported 
by two springs on each journal box 
to eliminate the obvious impact 
which otherwise occurs between the 
running gear and the body of the 
mine car on the one hand, and the 
wheels and track equipment on the 
other. The design of this feature is 
such that under all conditions accu- 
rate wheel-and-axle alignment is 
maintained and side play is elimi- 
nated. 

The floor of the car projects over 
and clears the wheels by the incor- 
poration, as part of the floor, of two 
inverted channels. The floor is one- 
piece of %-in. steel plate, which, to- 
gether with channel and angle-iron 
stiffeners, provide ample tension and 
compression strength. 

One of the distinctive features of 
this car is the combining of a spring 
drawhead and a_ semi-automatic 
coupler. Its chief merits are these: 
It relieves the locomotive and mine 
cars of excessive bumping; it does 
away with the dangers incident to 
the coupling-up operation, and it pro- 


vides a simple arrangement for 
coupled-up dumping in a _ rotary 
dump. 


The female of the coupler rides in 
a single two-way spring. This mem- 
ber, of course, is always on center. 
The male member is provided with 
a trunnion in which the swivel action 
is centered, and on each side of which 
are buffetting springs. This trun- 
nion rides in two guide plates which 
are engaged by two stationary cheek 
plates. The guide plates are further 
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fastened by bolts to stub channels 
under the floor of the car. 

Self-centering is derived by an 
elongated convex surface on the bot- 
tom of the trunnion body and a com- 
plimentary depression in the upper 
surface of the lower guide plate. 
The weight of the male member, 
which is counterbalanced, maintains 
the latter on center for coupling. 
All that is required of the haulage 
operative is to cock the coupling pin 
in its hole. The impact between two 
cars will drop the pin into place. 

For places where more light is 
necessary than is afforded by the 
ordinary types of mine lamps or 
where open flames would be unsafe, 
the Concordia Electric Co. had on 
exhibition what might be termed a 
storage battery flood light. This is 
fitted with a reflector and four bulbs 





Portable Floodlight 


This shows the reflector with its four 
light bulbs at the end of its forked swing- 
ing arm, also the front of the steel battery 
container. 


at the end of a vertically swinging 
arm that may be raised and lowered, 
being pivoted at the opposite end 
near the center of the storage bat- 
tery which energizes the lights. This 
arm may be swung through an angle 
of about 220 deg. 

This flood light is fitted with a 
4-volt, 2-cell, dry electrolite battery, 
weighing about 40 lb. The four 
bulbs are capable of giving a maxi- 
mum of about 25 cp. They are con- 
nected in pairs and either pair can 
be turned off and on at will. The 
battery will furnish current for all 
four lamps for about 12 hr. 

The battery of this outfit is pro- 
tected by a rectangular, waterproof, 
steel casing that is magnetically 
locked, to prevent tampering by an 
unauthorized person. The _ locking 
device is similar to that employed on 
the hand, cap and trip lamps built by 
this manufacturer. The battery case 
is provided with a bale fitted with a 
swiveling, steel hook so that the out- 
fit may be suspended from a post, 
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Low Trolley and Cable-Reel Locomotive 
Although this locomotive weighs 6 tons and is sturdily constructed it stands only 28 


in. above the rail. | 
The road clearance is only 34 in. 


mine timber or other suitable sup- 
port. This lamp is suited not only 
to mines but also to power plants, 
grain elevators, oil refineries, ships, 
contract work and elsewhere. 

A low, compact locomotive in- 
tended for gathering was on exhibi- 
tion by the General Electric Co. This 
was a 6-ton, trolley-and-cable-reel 
machine fitted with type M con- 
tactor-control and overload relay. 
This machine has a total length of 
175 in., a wheel base of 46 in., a rail 
clearance of 34 in., drivers of 25-in. 
diameter, a gage of 42 in., and a 
total width of 59 in. The total 
height of the machine exhibited was 
28 in. above the rail, but it is pos- 
sible to build this machine with a 
minimum height of only 26 in. 

The type of control employed on 
this locomotive will not permit cur- 
rent to be applied through the 
motors too rapidly. Another feature 
of this machine is oil-gun lubrica- 
tion of the main journals through 
the driver hubs. This permits ready 
and easy lubrication of the main 
bearings which are accordingly not 
liable to be neglected. A general 
view of this locomotive is shown in 
one of the illustrations. 

For motor applications about the 
mines and elsewhere requiring a 
constant-speed, polyphase motor of 
high starting torque and employing 
either automatic, semi-automatic or 
manual control this company exhib- 
ited a 15-hp. motor, type FTR. The 
special construction of this machine 
gives a starting torque equivalent to 
that of a slip-ring motor, but a cur- 
rent volume that will not exceed the 
N. E. L. A. requirements. The rotor 
which is cast is provided with two 
windings, one of high and the other 
of low resistance. When current is 
first applied, it passes through the 
higher resistance winding, but as the 
machine comes up to speed, the flux 
automatically shifts to the low re- 
sistance or running winding. 

This motor has, practically the 


The machine can be built, however, with a height of only 26 in. 


same efficiency and power factor as 
a standard induction machine of the 
same size. It may, however, be thrown 
directly across the line by a push- 
button. No centrifugal mechanical 
devices are employed in the control. 

Another interesting piece of equip- 
ment shown by this company was an 
automatic switching device for sec- 
tionalizing and protecting 275-volt, 
direct current mining and industrial 
circuits. This equipment is adapted 
especially for sectionalizing trolley 
and feeder circuits supplying power 
to machinery at or near the working 
face. By proper selection and appli- 
cation of these units it is possible 
to isolate a defect in the wiring and 
minimize its effect on the electrical 
equipment. They also obviate shut- 
downs arising from overloads. 

In case of trouble, only the section 
affected is disconnected. As soon as 
the cause of the difficulty has been 
removed, service is restored. This 
equipment may be readily installed, 





Automatic Switching Equipment 


This unit is built for installation inside 
the mine, being provided with a drip-proof 
case. It is virtually a sectionalizing and 
reclosing unit normally built for 275 volts 
and in various capacities, 
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as it has been designed for service 
underground. All parts have been 
given corrosion-preventative treat- 
ment, and the over-current relay, line 
contactor and the various reclosing 
devices are mounted in a drip-proof 
steel housing. The control section 
may be-operated from the outside, 
thus making it possible to disconnect 
the feeder without opening the hous- 
ing door. 

These control equipments, built for 
275 volts, may be supplied in sizes 
ranging from 300 to 1,500 amp. By 
placing a demand device in a sub- 
station so arranged as to trip one 
or more sectionalizing equipments 
upon application of a pre-determined 
load, the total load on the system 
may be cut down. When demand 
falls off, these equipments will re- 
close, restoring service on the cir- 
cuits controlled by them. 

To demonstrate the anti-friction 
characteristics of ball bearings, the 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. ex- 
hibited a stand from which two 
200-lb. weights were suspended by 
cables from bearing housings. One 
shaft was on ball and the other on 
plain bearings. Cranks of equal 
length were attached to the ends of 
the shafts and people were invited 
to note the difference in torque nec- 
essary to turn these shafts. Need- 
less to say this difference was 
appreciable. 

Another exhibit of this firm con- 
sisted of a dust-proof motor mounted 
on ball bearings and inclosed in a 
tight glass case. A small fan on the 
end of the motor shaft constantly 
maintained a cloud of fine sawdust 
driving it through and around the 
motor, its bearings and housings. 
The motor itself was literally buried 
in a heap of this fine dust, which, 
because of the thorough dust-proof- 





Runs Buried in Dust 


This picture does not do justice to the 
severe conditions under which this motor 
operated. A heap of dust covered the 
machine while the little fan on the end of 
the motor shaft kept a cloud of it in con- 
stant circulation. 
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ness of the entire machine, had no 
effect upon its operation. This ma- 
chine was built by the American 
Electric Motors, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. and was Strom-equipped. 

In the booth of the Koehler Mfg. 
Co., of Marlboro, Mass., three inter- 
esting devices were shown. The first 
of these was a one-lamp charging 
panel. By this device a rectifier 
changes alternating to direct cur- 
rent. The arrangement is such that 
a single belt battery may be slipped 
between the contacts for charging. 
The battery receives its charge at 
about 54 volts, and cannot be charged 
at a rate higher than one ampere 
nor lower than 4 amp. It may thus 
be charged in a shorter or a longer 
time, but never at a dangerous or 
destructive rate. 

A new Wheat electro magnet ar- 
ranged for operation on alternating 
current was exhibited. This device 
is intended to open Koehler and other 





Individual Battery Charger 
device takes 


This alternating current 
through a rectifier and charges one lamp 
battery at a time. Charging is performed 
at a predetermined speed—neither too fast 
nor too slow. , 


flame safety lamps. It has a vibrat- 
ing magnetic action and will un- 
fasten lamps, the locks of which may 
be stuck or corroded. 

A 100-lamp, Wheat charging panel 
was also shown. This takes alter- 
nating current through a Wheat elec- 
tric mine lamp rectifier, which is 
built especially for lamp charging 
and possesses high efficiency. The 
standard equipment of this type is 
made for 220 to 250-volt, 60-cycle 
current, but the rectifier can be sup- 
plied for other potentials and fre- 
quencies. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., showed its improved universal 
line of magnetic control for mine 
locomotives. As is well known, one 
of the chief difficulties encountered 
with manual control of mine locomo- 
tives is excessive maintenance. It 
is, therefore, being replaced by semi- 
magnetic control wherein the main 
motor connections come to the re- 
verse drum of the controller, and the 
line switch and accelerating points 
are under the control of the accele- 
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Magnetic Locomotive Controller 

This shows the “guts” of the control 
mechanism. The use of ‘magnetic contac- 
tors in place of contact fingers totally obvi- 
ates arcing within the controller and safely 
limits the input of current to the motor. 
rating drum. With this type of con- 
trol, no load ares are formed in the 
controller. Return of the control 
drum to the off-position de-energizes 
the contactors thus opening the mo- 
tor connections. 

This equipment is of the same size 
for locomotives ranging from four 
to fifteen tons, and can be arranged 
for series, parallel or series-parallel 
operation either with or without dy- 
namic braking and one, two, three 
or four motors. 

A new, punched-steel resistance 
grid was also exhibited by this com- 
pany. This grid is adapted to with- 
stand excessive vibration without 
injury. This is a consideration of 
great importance in application to 


KOEHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


eae: 





Hundred Lamp Rack 


This rack takes alternating current, being 


fitted with a rectifier. As this is designed 
paperlauy, for the purpose its efficiency is 
1gn. 
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Punched Grid Resistance 


Each section of this grid is punched from 
a steel plate and each run is simultaneously 
cupped or troughed. This makes a resist- 
ance that will stand all kinds of abuse. 
mine locomotives, since it eliminates 
excessive resistance breakage which 
is sometimes encountered with the 
cast alloy grid. Since it is punched 
from a steel plate and each leg of 
the various runs cupped or troughed, 
this grid will withstand high tem- 
peratures without sagging or run- 
ning. It also has excellent radiating 
qualities. Each section possesses 
slightly less resistance than a similar 
unit of the ordinary, alloy grid, but 
as the thickness is less, greater re- 
sistance can be placed in a given 
volume. This type of grid makes a 
particularly strong and durable unit 
when properly assembled and one 
that is particularly applicable to 
mine service. 

An extremely interesting type of 
mine post or jack was exhibited by 
the Lorain Steel Co. It is made up 
of a base, a top and a wedge section. 
The top and base sections are iden- 
tical and consist of a rectangular 
footing surmounted by a cylinder, 





Lorain Post Jack 


Built in three sections, two of 
which are duplicates, this jack is 
intended to hold the roof behind 
the face in longwall operations. 
It practically takes the place of a 
leg in a 3-piece timber set. 
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the end of which is cut on a slant. 
The diameter of the cylindrical por- 
tion is about 6 in., and the total 
height is approximately 6 in. on the 
low side and 73 in. on the high side. 
The beveled surfaces are each pro- 
vided with a groove or cannelure into 
which fits a ridge or feather on the 
central or wedged section. Through 
the wedge, which is U- or horseshoe- 
shaped, passes a heavy bolt with a 
nut upon either end. The nut upon 
the back, or thicker, edge being coun- 
tersunk. On the opposite end, this 
bolt passes through a heavy yoke or 
bar long enough to get a bearing on 
both top and bottom sections of the 
jack. A chain fastened to both top 
and bottom sections passes through 
a handhold on the wedge. 

In use, these jacks are placed in 
pairs at or near the end of a timber 
laid on the mine floor. On top of 
this pair of jacks another timber is 
laid and wedged in position. The 
wedge pieces of the jacks are then 
drawn up tight. When it is desired 
to move the roof support ahead, the 
yoke is turned to a horizontal posi- 
tion, the wedge knocked loose and 
the jacks withdrawn. By this means 
all timber used is reclaimed for use 
over and over again. 

It will be apparent that this device 
is applicable particularly to longwall 
mining, where the roof is allowed to 
come down freely into the gob, and 
the attempt is made to support only 
a small roof span immediately back 
of the face. This jack is tested to 
safely withstand 150 tons pressure. 

The Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently placed upon the 
market the Curtis automatic suction 
valve. At the show in Cincinnati 
three of these valves were in actual 
demonstration. A small gathering 
pump was so installed as to draw its 
water supply from three ash cans, 
representing three separate sumps 
within the mine. This pump dis- 
charged to a barrel elevated to such 
a height that the water drained back 
to the sumps through piping and 
ordinary spigots. Suction on each 
sump was made through a Curtis 
automatic valve. When water in any 
sump sinks below the suction line, 
this suction is shut off, and when the 
water rises again, the suction from 
this sump is renewed. 

There is no limit to the number of 
these valves that may be used in 
any one installation. In practical ap- 
plication in the mines, twelve to fif- 
teen have been in satisfactory opera- 
tion for four months at a time. With 
a branched suction of this kind, the 
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velocity of the water is low and the 
efficiency comparatively high in con- 
sequence. Use of the valve enables 
one pump to serve a far larger area 
of the mine than might otherwise be 
possible, and does away with manual 
operation of suction control. 

All the electrical devices were not 
confined to the positive side of the 
circuit. The Electric Railway Im- 
provement Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
among other track devices, had on 
exhibition its Type ATR, arc-weld 
rail bonds. These may be of either 
single- or double-strand or lami- 
nated, and are intended for attach- 
ment to the ball of the rail. 

These bonds are designed to 
obtain a large welding surface with- 
out the weld coming too high up on 
the ball of the rail. They are 
adapted particularly to main-line 
haulage. The shape of the terminal 
is such as to permit the welding to 
be done on its top and ends. The 
end of the weld tapers off onto the 





Are-Weld Rail Bonds 


This shows several different kinds of 
bonds, the lower row of four intended for 
application to the ball of the rail being the 
new variety described. 


ball of the rail in a manner that 
wedges out the false flange on the 
tread of the locomotive wheels and 
prevents them from delivering a 
heavy blow to the terminal proper. 

These terminals are of rounded 
section, this shape permitting the 
welding to form the shortest possible 
average path for the electric cur- 
rent from the terminal to the ball 
of the rail. It is a terminal that is 
said to be excepionally easy to apply. 

Some of the equipment shown was 
too big to get into the Music Hall. 
In order to show these heavier de- 
vices, a tent was set up in rear of 
the building occupying about the 
same relation to the Exhibition Hall 
as does the side show to the regular 
three-ring circus. In this tent were 
shown four pieces of equipment. 
One exhibit was a demonstration of 
electric railbond welding. 

A new principle in mechanical 
loading was shown in the exhibit of 
the Ace loader marketed by the 
Simplex Loading Machine Co., 1907 
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McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The 
design of this machine is based on 
the conclusion that any machine 
which has sufficient capacity to be of 
real advantage over hand loading 
must necessarily be too large to move 
to the coal. Instead the coal must be 
brought to the machine. 

The Ace loader consists of three 
units, a 125-hp., double-drum, elec- 
tric hoist, a coal-gathering bucket 
and a bucket-dumping platform. The 
latter, which might in itself be called 
a loading machine, is semi-portable 
and stays on the entry beside the 
loading track. The bucket, a rugged 
box 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 32 in. 
high, carries the coal to the loader. 
The loader has a storage capacity of 
10 to 15 tons which means that the 
actual loading into the mine cars is 
not interrupted when the bucket is 
returning for another load. 

Ruggedness, simplicity and high 
daily capacity with a minimum of 
labor, are the features outstanding 
in the design. 

Several loaders of this type are 
now in regular operation in an 
Indiana mine. A complete descrip- 
tion of the results being obtained at 
that mine will be published in an 
early issue of Coal Age. 

The third device exhibited in the 
tent was a Myers-Whaley shoveling 
machine, about which there is little 
that is new, but trailing this machine 
was a new device put out by the 
same company and known as “gob- 
ber.” It is a four-wheel truck 
surmounted by a turn-table on which 
is mounted a conveyor. This con- 
sists of an armoured rubber belt, 
18 in. wide and about 14 ft. long 
between centers. It has a 43 ft., slid- 
ing adjustment and may be swiveled 
on the turn-table through a complete 
circle. It also has a vertical adjust- 
ment at the discharge end amounting 
to 34 ft., and the overall height from 
the rail at the turn-table is 35 in. 
It is driven by one 5-hp. motor. All 
movements and adjustments are 
hand actuated. This machine was 
designed to be used as an accessory 
to the Myers-Whaley shoveling ma- 
chine to which it may be attached by 
means of a tongue. When not in 
use for disposing of waste material, 
it may be pushed out of the way. 

The weight of this machine is ap- 
proximately 6,500 lb. When the con- 
veyor is fully extended it has a reach 
of 11 ft. from the center of the track. 
This gobber carries a cable reel 
holding 250 ft. of cable, so that the 
machine may be operated as a sepa- 
rate unit. The conveyor travel is 
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Dumping Above the Trees 

This shows the bucket in the act of dis- 
charge. Although the point of dumping 
ean be pre-determined and adjusted within 
close limits, normally an over-travel of 
about 200 ft. is provided. 
about 250 ft. per minute, and the 
machine may be used for the dis- 
posal of gob loaded upon it by hand 
as well as for disposing of that which 
is machine-produced. It may be 
constructed to suit any ordinary 
track gage. 

Even disposal of mine refuse was 
not neglected in this exhibition of 
mining equipment, for the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., showed a model of a self-dump- 
ing bucket which was first put into 
practical operation about eighteen 
months ago, and has never failed to 
trip its load and has incurred no up- 
keep expense. The carrier support- 
ing the bucket is provided with four 
wheels, mounted at the extremity of 





Working Model of 
Complete Tipple 


Three coal sep- 
arators are here 
employed. These 
consist of parallel 
rolls, all of which 
revolve in the same 
direction. They are 
set at an inclina- 
tion down which 
the coal will not 
slide unless the 
rolis. turn. Thus 
there is no shake 
to the equipment 
and the degrada- 
tion is small as is 
also the consump- 
tion of power. 
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two beams, pivoted to the main beam 
at the center. The two beams are 
thus independent and will follow 
readily the curvature of the suspen- 
sion cable. 

The wheels on this carrier are of 
hard steel mounted on Timken 
roller bearings. Thus they will wear 
smooth without grooving. Travel of 
the bucket actuates a vertical screw 
through gears and a sprocket chain 
from the carrier wheels. This screw 
is provided with a traveler, which, 
after a certain movement of the 
bucket along the cable, operates the 
trip mechanism of the bucket. This 
enables the dumping point to be 
changed and adjusted at will. It 
will seldom vary more than 5 or 10 
feet on consecutive dumpings of the 
bucket. Naturally, the length of the 
vertical screw must bear a certain 
relation to the total travel of the 
bucket from the loading point to the 
farthest tower. In designing the 
screw an over-run of approximately 
200 ft. is allowed. The bucket is of 
the ordinary side-dumping, or rather, 
forward-dumping type, except for 
the tripping mechanism. It is free 
to swing in two directions. 

In Booth 118 the Frederick Iron & 
Steel Co., Frederick, Md., exhibited 
a working model of a three-track tip- 
ple equipped with three “Norman 
patent” Frederick separators. The 
latter equipment serves the same 
purpose as do fixed and moving 
screens in sizing mine-run coal. It 
has been much used in the anthra- 
cite field and now is being introduced 
into the bituminous fields. 
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As shown in an accompanying 
illustration, it is made up of nine 
steel rolls which are placed side by 
side on centers adjusted to give the 
desired size separation. The rolls, 
which are 10 ft. long are inclined on 
a pitch of about 34 in 12. They re- 
volve in a common direction at a 
speed of 150 r.p.m. One 5-hp. motor, 
through a roller chain or bevel gears, 
will drive all the rolls in one sepa- 
rator and also a_ reciprocating 
feeder; or, as arranged in the tipple 
model, a reciprocating feeder, three 
separators, two belt loading booms 
and one slack conveyor are driven by 
one 25-hp. motor. 

By the reciprocating feeder, the 
mine-run coal is fed to the first of 
the three separators, which consists 
of 6-in. rolls. When these are ad- 
justed to 10-in. centers, they cause 
the lump coal larger than 4-in. to 
move down the incline to a combina- 
tion picking-table and loading boom. 
Sizes smaller than 4-in. fall between 
the rolls and are conducted to the 
egg separator which is made up of 
43-in. rolls on, say, 64-in. centers. 
The egg size—less than 4-in. but 
more than 2-in.—passes over this 
separator directly to the egg picking- 
table loading boom. Coal less than 
2-in. drops through the egg sepa- 
rator and is carried to the third 
separator, of 33-in. rolls on, say, 


4-in. centers, which separates 3-in. 
nut from the slack. A tipple meet- 
ing these specifications has a capac- 
ity of at least 100 tons per hour. 


By 





Eden Mine 
Near Sparta 
in Illinois 
Where a 
New Tipple 
Aided 
an Old Mine 
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Small Anthracite Screens 
In the wet process of coal preparation the screen plates are subject not only to the 


abrasion of the coal but to the action of acidulous water as well. 


For this reason the 


screen plates are often made of some corrosion resisting alloy. 


increasing the number of rolls in 
each separator, the capacity can be 
increased. 

By reason of the fact that the coal, 
while being sized, moves continu- 
ously and at a uniform speed from 
the feeder to the railroad car, the 
power required by this separator is 
low as compared with that of screens 
whose oscillatory motion causes the 











coal to start and stop with each com- 
plete cycle of the screen. Vibration 
thereby is eliminated almost en- 
tirely ; lighter steel is required in the 
tipple structure; less floor space is 
needed and the little wear on the 
rolls is uniform. In that the se- 
quence of separation is from lump to 
slack, degradation of the small sizes 
by larger sizes is minimized. 
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Lathe Bed Makes Suitable Stand 
For Portable Keyseater 


Using portable keyseaters as sta- 
tionary machines is no longer an 
entirely unusual practice. It is gen- 
erally confined, however, to repair 
shops that have no other equipment 
for cutting keyseats. A neat method 
of mounting a No. 2 portable key- 
seater is that employed in the shop 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., at 
Blue Diamond, Ky. Here the ma- 
chine is fastened to the bed of a tire 
lathe, the regular hand crank being 
replaced by a pulley, affording power 
drive from the shop line shaft. 

What in the illustration appears 
to be a piece of white paper on the 
wall back of the machine is in reality 
a hole in the metal siding of the 
building. This aperture makes it 
possible to handle long shafts in the 
machine even though it is mounted 
back in a corner. The lathe bed is 
of such length that for all ordinary 
work it is not necessary to move the 
tailstock back to a point where it 
interferes with the keyseater. When 
it becomes necessary to use the lathe 
for extra long work the keyseating 
machine can be removed in a few 
minutes. 

The fastening to the lathe is by 


means of four bolts passing through 
holes drilled in the lathe bed. These 
bolts are the ones regularly provided 
for clamping the keyseater to a shaft 
when it is being used as a portable 
hand-driven machine. The keyseat- 
ing machine here shown has capacity 
to take an 8-in. shaft and will mill 
seats from #4 to 14 in. in width. 
Harry Kivett, chief electrician, 
states that it was purchased pri- 
marily for tipple and locomotive 
axle work. 


Cementing Pipe in Boreholes 
Requires Some Ingenuity 


A short time ago I read in Coal 
Age* how someone had cemented a 
brass sleeve or pump connection into 
the bottom of a borehole which was 
to be used as a discharge for mine 
drainage. Perhaps it would be in- 
teresting to recount here how two 
similar but more difficult jobs that 
came under my own notice were 
handled. 

In the first case the hole was 8 in. 
in diameter and 350 ft. deep. When 





*Issue of April 23, 1925, p. 619. 





Fastened to Unused Portion of Lathe Bed 


This portable No. 2 keyseater is converted to a power-driven stationary machine by 
mounting it rigidly on the bed of a tire lathe and replacing the crank by a pulley. It 
is but seldom that such long material is swung in the lathe as to demand the removal 
of the keyseater, which removal can be effected in a few minutes. 


' 


about 200 ft. down a heavy feeder 
was struck, the water rising to the 
surface. This hole was put through 
to the coal but had to be plugged 
temporarily because the pumping 
facilities installed were not adequate 
to handle this extra influx of water. 
It was the intention to case this hole 
with 8-in. wood pipe which made it 
necessary to ream it out to a diameter 
of 18 in. After the reaming opera- 
tion had been completed to within 10 
or 12 ft. of the coal, I undertook to 
place the brass pump connection in 
the roof. 

First, all loose roof: rock was taken 
down around the borehole until a 
hard stratum was encountered. In 
this, an opening 6 in. larger in 
diameter than the pipe, so as to leave 
an annular ring 3 in. wide all around 
it, was cut into the roof with drills 
and chisels to a depth of 4 ft. which 
was the length of pipe to be installed. 
When this was finished, the 8-in. 
brass pipe was put in place and 
wedged tight around the bottom so 
as to hold the cement. 

For the purpose of placing the 
grout around the pipe, we used a 
“skip.” This consisted of a: bucket 
or container big enough to hold 
about 10 lb. of this material. To the 
bottom of this bucket a rod was con- 
nected, another rod being attached 
to it near its top, both rod connec- 
tions being tiltable. By this means 
the cement was lifted through the 
pipe and poured into the 3-in., an- 
nular opening surrounding it, the 
one rod being used to lift the skip 
and the other to tip it over. After 
grouting was finished a gate valve 
was attached to the bottom of the 
pipe and all other pump connections 
made. 

When all was ready, the hole hav- 
ing been cleaned from top to bottom, 
the pump was started and its per- 
formance proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. The operation where this bore- 
hole was located was the Gowrie Col- 
liery at Port Morien, Cape Breton 
and the work described was done 
back in 1895. This was one of the 
first instances in Nova Scotia of a 
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borehole being utilized for discharg- 
ing mine water to the surface. 

Another experience of a similar 
nature was had at Caledonia Col- 
liery in 1905. Here, a 6-in. prospect 
hole passed through a working bed, 
more than 400 ft. below the surface. 
To use this as an outlet for mine 
drainage would save over 2,000 ft. of 
6-in. pipe. As the hole made little 
water and it was not considered 
necessary to case it, a piece of 5-in., 
cast iron pipe 6 ft. long was em- 
ployed as a roof connection. In the 
upper end of this pipe was placed a 
conical wooden plug the top of which 
projected slightly over the edges of 
the pipe. 

At the edge or end of the pipe, a 
few holes were bored through the 
plug to enable one to tell when the 
cement had reached the top of the 


Changes in Mine Car Design 
Save Men’s Hands 


The Maryland division of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Frostburg, Md., 
has changed two of the details in the 
construction of its low-seam mine 
cars in order to eliminate minor in- 
juries to mens’ hands. One of the 
two coal measures being worked by 
this division of the company is the 
Tyson or Sewickley bed which varies 
from 8 to 4 ft. in thickness. A low 








Unsafe and Safe Positions 
t the top is shown the original position 


At 

of the brake lever. Inasmuch as it pro- 
jects above the car’s side, a man’s hand 
resting upon it might be caught and 
crushed or ‘barked’ against the roof. 
Lowering this lever and its quadrant to a 
position below the side of the car, as shown 
in the lower illustration, eliminates this 
danger. 
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pipe. The plug also was split or 
divided longitudinally by two saw 
cuts approximately at right angles to 
each other. 

After the pipe had been wedged in 
place, the cement was poured from 
the surface. When grouting had 
been completed, as indicated by 
cement running through the holes 
bored in the plug, a 2-in. pipe was 
pushed up through the 5-in. cast iron 
pipe knocking out the plug which fell 
back through the larger pipes in 
four sections. This job proved to be 
highly satisfactory. 

It should be added that in both 
cases suitable provisions were made 
to drain the borehole as well as to 
clean it out should anything become 
lodged in it. 

(Signed) Mac. 
Nova Scotia. 


place in the roof or an abrupt change 
in the track grade greatly lessens the 
clearance above mine cars. This en- 
tails serious danger of crushing or 
skinning the hands of those who 
may be in the act of pushing a car 
or setting its brake. 

This danger was overcome by low- 
ering the positions of the ratchet 
bar and brake handle equal distances 
so that the top of the brake lever is 
always 3 or 4 in. below the top of 
the car. The accompanying illustra- 
tions give a good idea of the appear- 
ance of the car before and after the 
design was changed. 

The danger experienced in hand 
tramming was eliminated by equip- 
ping each mine car with a push bar. 
This is fastened in a horizontal posi- 
tion about 8 in. below the top of the 
rear end. 


Locomotive Swivel Pin 
Tightened by Wedge 


Although the pivoting movement 
of the axle box of a single-motor 
type 30° locomotive is relatively 
small, it will, after a number of 
years of service, wear the swivel-pin 
holes of the frame to an eliptical 
shape. The ideal way to repair a 
worn hole is either to fill it by means 
of the electric welder and then re- 
bore to size, or to bush it. Either 
way requires the use of a special 
portable boring tool, or of a ma- 
chine tool of a size seldom found in 
mine shops. 

In the accompanying illustration 
is shown the method of repair used 
at mine No. 4 of the Columbus Min- 
ing Co., at Allais, Ky. Before being 
inserted the swivel pin is split with 
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Details of Locomotive Repair 
In (a) the split swivel pin is shown in- 
serted in the worn hole ready for spread- 








ing with the wedge (b). The end views, 
(c) and (da), show the pin before and 
after the wedge has been inserted and 
welded. 


a hack saw for a distance somewhat 
greater than the length of the worn 
bearing. The pin is then put in 
place, as in (a), and a long slender 
wedge, (b), driven into the slit end. 
This expands the pin to an oblong 
shape so as to conform roughly to 
the outline of the worn hole. The 
wedge is fastened in place by arc 
welding to the end of the shaft. 
An end view of the split shaft and 
worn hole is shown in (c), and the 
expanded pin with welded wedge 
in (d), of the illustration. 


Sawdust Plugs Pump Leaks 


In spite of careful work on the 
part of repairmen, pumps will some- 
times leak at the joints. This is es- 
pecially liable to happen if the water 
handled is highly acidulous. 

In the mine with which I am con- 
nected we have an old pump that is 
fairly reliable in operation but which 
always leaks around the valve chest 
cover after it has been taken apart 
for the renewal of valve springs. As 
the water handled by this pump is 
highly acidulous and the other con- 
ditions of operation are exacting, the 
springs require frequent renewal. 

In order to put a stop to the annoy- 
ance occasioned by the leaky joints 
we hit upon the following expedient, 
which although not exactly “accord- 
ing to(Hoyle,” is, nevertheless, highly 
effective: A 2-in. valve and nipple 
6 in. long have been placed on the 
suction of this machine. When the 
pump is started, after a spring re- 
newal, this nipple is filled with saw 
dust. The hand is then placed over 
its top and the valve opened. After 
a few minutes’ operation in this con- 
dition the valve is again closed and 
the hand removed. The leaks are 
thus stopped—until next time. 

THOMAS JAMES. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Fifty-Kight Men Killed in Explosion 


In North Carolina Mine 


An explosion at 9:30 a.m. May Pat lia 
the mine of the Carolina Coal Co., near 
Coal Glen, N. C., entombed fifty-eight 
miners, with the likelihood that none 
would escape. Rescuers brought eight 
bodies to the surface on Wednesday, 
and by Saturday fifty-three had been 
recovered, leaving five unaccounted for. 
The explosion took place below the 
1,000 ft. lateral. 

Dense clouds of yellow smoke and 
dangerous fumes emanating from the 
mouth of the mine for a time prevented 
attempts at rescue. Two men went 
into the mine equipped with gas masks, 
but were driven back. Howard Butler, 
surface foreman, with a group of aids, 
penetrated the slope for a short dis- 
tance, but they too were driven back by 
fumes, which for a time made further 
attempts to enter the mine impossible. 

Adjutant General Metts arrived late 
on the day of the exposion and took 
charge of the situation on behalf of 
Governor McLean, with Frank Page, 


chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission, who brought a corps of engi- 
neers at the executive’s request to assist 
in the rescue. Employees from the 
mine of the Cumnock Coal Co., near by, 
also aided in the rescue work. 

An appeal for help to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines caused D. J. Parker, 
safety engineer, to order a rescue car 
from Thomas, W. Va. A mine rescue 
crew also was sent from the Birming- 
ham branch of the Bureau of Mines on 
Wednesday night. 

Smoking in the mine is believed to 
have been the cause of the explosion 
since a revelation made by Dr. John L. 
Scott, Sanford physician, in charge of 
the temporary morgue. He told gov- 
ernment experts that he had found 
matches in the pockets of several negro 
victims. 

The death list issued on Saturday 
contained the names of twenty-seven 
white men and twenty-two negroes, 
with four bodies unidentified. 
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Bidding Lively for Federal 
And State Fuel Contracts 


Bids received on May 25 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C., for 
shipping bituminous coal to the Govern- 
ment Fuel Yards, in Washington, re- 
sulted in forty-nine companies sub- 
mitting prices. 

For shipping 20,400 gross tons of 
low-volatile nut and slack to the New 
Jersey Avenue yard the bids ranged 
from $1.50 to $1.68 per gross ton, or 
$1.34 to $1.50 per net ton, f.o.b. mine. 
For shipping 137,100 gross tons of 
low-volatile mine-run to the same yard 
the prices ranged from $1.87 to $3.19 
per gross ton, or $1.67 to $2.85 net ton, 
f.o.b. mine. The bids received covering 
the entire tonnage ranged from $1.95 to 
$2.24 per gross ton, or $1.74 to $2.01 
pet net ton. 

Bids received for delivering to the 
Capitol Power Plant 41,200 gross tons 
of mine-run or nut and slack ranged 
from $1.12 to $1.68 for nut and slack 
and from $1.37 to $2.52 for mine-run, or 
98c. to $1.52 and $1.20 to $2.23 per net 
ton, respectively, f.o.b. mine. 

For shipping 26,000 gross tons of 
high- or low-volatile mine-run or nut 
and slack to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, the bids ranged from 
$1.84 to $1.59 for nut and slack, and 
$1.34 to $2.35 for mine-run, or $1.20 to 
$1.48 for nut and slack and $1.20 to 
2.10 for mine-run f.o.b. mine. 


There were seven bidders for ship- 
ping 2,000 gross tons of gas coal to 
Alexandria, Va., the prices ranging 
from $1.90 to $2.70, or $1.69 to $2.41 
per net ton, f.o.b. mine. 

Bids received by the U. S. Shipping 
Board on the same day for the require- 
ments of the Fleet Corporation for 12 
months—approximately 180,000 tons— 
resulted in prices of $5.94 to $6.15 per 
net ton for freight vessels and $6.20 
to $6.37 per ton for passenger ships. 

The Department of Purchase, State 
of New York, has announced the tenta- 
tive low bidders for furnishing state in- 
stitutions with bituminous coal from 
July 1, 1925, to March 31, 1925. For 
run of mine the low bids ranged from 
$1.28 to $1.64, net ton, f.o.b. mine; nut 
and slack, $1.50 to $1.55; {-in. lump, 
$1.50 to $1.95, 14-in. lump, $1.70, and 
smokeless, $1.50. 

For shipping to various institutions 
26,000 gross tons of No. 3 buckwheat, 
45,200 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 15,105 
tons of stove coal, 4,020 tons of chest- 
nut, 3,015 tons of egg, 6,830 tons of pea 
and 200 tons of grate the bids ranged 
as follows: No. 3 buckwheat, $1.50 per 
ton; No. 1 buckwheat, $2.14 to $2.50; 
stove, $8.95 to $9.35; chestnut, $8.45 to 
$8.85; pea coal, $5.25 to $5.50; egg coal, 
$8.45 to $8.75, and grate coal, $8.50. It 
was specified by the company  sub- 
mitting the low prices on egg, stove and 
chestnut coals that they were subject 
to the increases of 10c. per ton in July, 
August and September. 





Trade Associations Win 
Anti-Trust Suit 


Trade associations do not violate 
| the anti-trust laws in gathering 
and disseminating among members 
information on costs and quantity 
of production, stock conditions and 
sale prices, and cannot be prose- 
cuted for so doing, according to 
two decisions by the U. S. Supreme 
Court June 1. 

The decisions were given in the 
cases of the Maple Floor Manu- 
facturers’ Association and _ the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, both found guilty by 
lower courts of breaking the anti- 
trust law. 

Associate Justice Stone, for- 
merly Attorney General, who wrote 
the two decisions, argued that 
whereas a combination between 
manufacturers in these two trades 
might have come about through the 
methods complained of, there was 
‘nothing to show that such was the 
intent, and that, in fact, diligent 
effort was made to keep within the 
anti-trust laws. 

Justice McReynolds entered a dis- 
sent, holding that the activities of 
the two organizations had been 
proved unlawful under the court’s 
decisions in the hardwood lumber 
and linseed oil cases, and Chief 


Justice Taft and Justice Sanford 
dissented 
. grounds. 


on somewhat similar 











Strife in Springfield Union 


John A. Walker is again president of 
the Springfield (Ill.) sub-district of the 
United Mine Workers. State President 
Frank Farrington reinstated Walker, 
who had been dismissed on a charge of 
delinquency in payment of union dues 
and assessments. 

Walker was named to succeed Free- 
man Thompson, ousted by President 
Farrington on charges of irregularity 
at the last miners’ election. When 
Walker took office he removed John 
Watt as secretary-treasurer for insub- 
ordination. Anthony Shymansky was 
chosen to fill Watt’s job. 

When the question of Walker’s elig- 
ibility was raised because of alleged 
non-payment of dues and assessments, 
Tom Parry was appointed by President 
Farrington to serve. Parry dismissed 
Shymansky and reinstated Watt. 

Now Parry has been removed. So 
has Watt. Shymansky takes Watt’s 
place again. All this by order of the 
state president. Thompson, Parry and 
Watt object. A lively fight is on. 
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Wholesalers in Convention Condemn 


‘More Government in Business” 


' They Adopt Resolution Endorsing Coolidge Program of 
Non-Government Interference—Approve New Federal 
Trade Commission Plan—Elect H. J. Heywood President 


More government in business was 
again condemned when the closing ses- 
sion of the eighth annual convention of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 


. tion held at French Lick, Ind., June 1 


e 


and 2, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the Coolidge program of 
non-government interference with legit- 
imate enterprise. This was held to be 
in consonance with demands of the coal 
industry to work out its own salvation 
in obedience to economic law. The or- 
ganization also approved the proposal 
to write the new federal trade com- 
mission procedure into law. 

Harry J. Heywood, W. A. Gosline and 
Co., Toledo, was elected president for 
1925-1926; G. H. Merryweather, Wau- 
bun Coal Co., Chicago, vice-president, 
and Roscoe B. Starek, Shoemaker Coal 
Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. Only 
one change was made in the directorate, 
Warren Bixler, Bixler Coal and Coke 
ie Pittsburgh, succeeding G. H. Snow- 

en. 

The freedom from investigations and 
threats of regulation enjoyed in the 
past year, warned President Harry K. 
Cortright in opening the convention, is 
only temporary. The issues raised by 
the Oddie bill must be met and other 
attempts at government interference 
combated. While praising the recent 
reforms in Federal Trade Commission 
practice, Mr. Cortright pointed out that 
these changes have been the result of 
personnel, not of law. For that reason 
he supported the Wadsworth-Williams 
bill to make mandatory the new pro- 
cedure and to work further reforms. 


Market Is Endangered 


Inroads made by competitive fuels 
and increased efficiency in coal combus- 
tion, declared Mr. Cortright, have re- 
duced the demand far more than any 
slowing up of industry. The entire 
market is endangered and every effort 
must be made to save and extend it. To 
reduce costs smaller operating units are 
abandoning marketing. “In a few 
years,” he predicted, “the wholesaler will 
be the market channel for all coal pro- 
duced except that from captive mines 
and from the very large consolidations 
now in effect and in prospect.” 

The report of Secretary G. H. Merry- 
weather, tendered as a valedictory after 
six years’ service, pled for continued 
loyalty to the organization and criti- 
cized the indifference manifested by so 
many coal companies. 

The report of Commissioner Ira C. 
Cochran called special attention to pro- 
posed amendments to the Census Act, 
the coal distribution program of the 


- Department of Commerce and the Oddie 


bill. “The adoption of any of these 
plans,” asserted Mr. Cochran, “would 
bind the coal industry to a statistical 


- program of comprehensive magnitude.” 


Discussing competition with other 
fuels, C. P. Hotchkiss, executive secre- 
tary, Dominion Fuel Board, stated that 


coal production since the war had de- 
clined because of recession in industrial 
activity, chaotic international condi- 
tions, economies in consumption in- 
duced by war prices and strikes. The 
latter had been particularly effective in 
encouraging the domestic consumer to 
substitute liquid for solid fuel. More- 
over, manufacturers of coal-burning 
equipment for the home had not kept 
pace with public demand for greater 
efficiency and convenience. 

Coke competition also must be 
counted a steadily growing factor. Its 
growth, however, is controlled by the 
ability of the ovens to market their gas 
yields. Mr. Hotchkiss felt that present 
costs of house heating with manufac- 
tured gas ruled that fuel out. 

William F. May, supervising engi- 
neer, Anthracite Service, however, took 
a more alarming view, because, he said, 
the gas companies were working on a 
combination gas and oil burner which 
would make oil carry the peak of the 
heating load and allow them to increase 
gas sales without enlarging their 
mains. With the early abandonment of 
water-gas manufacture he expected still 
more dangerous competition from the 
producers of coke. 


Oil Man Expert on Coal 


The ultimate aim of the gas com- 
panies was to sell coke direct to the 
consumer at approximately $9 per ton. 
The development of that market would 
permit a reduction in gas prices. Mr. 
May said coal men had been handi- 
capped in fighting oil because they 
knew little about it. The oil salesman 
is an expert on coal. In the industrial 
field coal is regaining lost ground solely 
on a price basis. Most of the plants 
reclaimed will revert to oil at the first 
favorable opportunity unless coal ren- 
ders a superior sales and engineering 
service. 

E. W. Parker, director, Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, criticized the 
lack of co-operation extended producers 
in marketing the smaller sizes by some 
retailers. Ex-president W. R. Coyle, in 
a speech read in his absence by Ex- 
president Charles L. Dering, admon- 
ished the trade, in fighting regulation, 
to remember that freedom carried with 
it the obligation to keep coal’s house in 
order and to render greater service to 
the consumer. Speaking on his own 
behalf, Mr. Dering urged serious con- 
sideration of the economies that might 
be effected with fewer and better sales- 
men. 

Ex-president E. M. Platt asked for 
an intensive study of all distribution 
costs. Francis M. Shore, assistant to 
the head of the coal section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, asserted that the 
purpose of that department was to fos- 
ter and develop business, not to man- 
age it. 

Commissioner Cochran pointed out 
that the common idea that wholesalers 
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| Devine Says Union Tale of 
_ Herrin Massacre Is Bunk 


The United Mine Workers’ asser- 
| tion that Communists were respon- 
sible for the Herrin massacre is 
| “bunk” was the statement made by 
| Dr. Edward T. Devine, former 
editor of the Survey and a member 
of the U. S. Coal Commission, in 
an address of Fairmont, W. Va., 
May 138. In his talk Dr. Devine 
took a fling at John L. Lewis, inter- 
national president of the United 
Mine Workers, who said “the com- 
mission knew less about coal after 
it finished its report than before it 
started.” Dr. Devine said “that 
was impossible.” 














could not trade mark coal because they 
did not produce it, was erroneous. Tne 
courts, he continued, have clearly estab- 
lished that “one through whose hands 
the goods have passéd on their way to 
the market may apply to those goods a 
distinctive mark to identify them as 
coming from him, being marketed upon 
his responsibility and measuring up to 
his standard of excellence.” The wider 
use of trade marks was urged and the 
facilities of the association in obtaining 
registration volunteered. 

Wholesalers were urged to use their 
influence to discourage operators from 
shipping consignment coal on a falling 
shipping consignment coal on a fall- 
ing market in an address by C. M. 
Moderwell, president C. M. Moderwell 
& Co., Chicago. “Our problem,” he 
said, “is to serve the producer in 
finding a market for his production and 
to enable him to make a profit, while 
at the same time we keep one step 
ahead of the sheriff ourselves.” Those 
who held that the only duty of the 
wholesaler was to the buyer had not, 
he felt, thought the problem through. 
The middleman must recognize and 
fulfill his obligations to both the man 
from whom he buys and the man to 
whom he sells. 


Wholesaler Guards Producer 


“One of the functions of the whole- 
saler is to act as guardian for the pro- 
ducer whose brain does not function 
sufficiently to show him that he is 
pursuing a foolish policy by shipping 
consigned coal. The producer trusts 
his product to us in the hope that we 
may find the best market for it. There 
can be no good end served, even to tne 
wholesaler who may get a_ little 
temporary profit out of shipments,” 
declared Mr. Moderwell, “if in the end 
producer and wholesaler alike are to 
suffer.” 

Mr. Moderwell’s address provoked 
spirited discussion in which all agreed 
open billing should be curtailed, but 
that reconsignment privileges to meet 
legitimate merchandising requirements 
should not be jeopardized. Railroads 
permitting associated operators to 
dump unordered coal upon wholesalers 
to market it are the worst offenders, 
speakers contended. A motion was 
adopted to confer with the National 
Coal Association in an effort to dis- 
courage such shipments. 


t 
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Central Pennsylvania Output 
Mostly on 1917 Scale 


At the present time in central Penn- 
sylvania, all of the coal, with the excep- 
tion of that being mined on the Tyrone 
division of the Pennsylvania R.R., is on 
the lower wage basis. This is also true 
of the New York Central R.R. in and 
around Madeira, Boardman and Kelley- 
town, Clearfield County. 

Morrisdale is now working normally 
on the 1917 scale. On the Cresson 
division, Black Lick branch, everything 
on the branch with the exception of 
Nant-y-Glo, where a determined effort 
is being made to work the Weaver 
mines on the 1917 wage scale. is now 
working practically normal on the lower 
basis. 

Production in Central Pennsylvania 
for the week ending May 23 was 11,024 
cars and in the previous week, 11,565 
ears. During the month, to and inciu‘- 
ing the 23rd, the output was 36,162 
carloads as compared with 32,902 for 
the corresponding period in April. 


Main Line Mostly on Low Wages 


Along the main line of the Pennsyi- 
vania R.R., there are some mines work- 
ing on the union scale, but the larger 
operations, including those at South 
Fork, Beaverdale, Dunlo, Scalp Level, 
Windber, Cairnbrook and Central City, 
one of the largest producing areas in 
the district, are on a modified 1917 
wage scale. On the main line from 
South Fork to Blairsville Intersection 
and from Blairsville up the Indiana 
branch to Indiana, all mines are work- 
ing on the Jower wage basis. 

On the Cresson division everything 
from Bellwood to Horatio is working 
on the lower scale except Coalport. 
On the Cresson division, C. & I. branch, 
up to and including Coalport, every- 
thing is working on the union scale. 
On the Cresson division, Susquehanna 
extension, from Coalport to Cherry 
Tree, everything is working on the 
union wage scale. On the C. T. & D. 
branch, from Cherry Tree to Dixonville 
and Heilwood, the situation is rather 
mixed. A number of small mines in 
and around Starford that have been at 
work on the 1917 scale were closed 
down by the organized miners last 
week. Heilwood has been on the 1917 
scale for considerably over a year. The 
Clymer district is on the union scale. 
In the Dixonville territory the situation 
is mixed, some operating on the 1917 
scale and some on the union scale. The 
mines that were operating on the 1917 
scale were closed down for several days 
by the march last week. 

In the Broad Top region practically 


all mines except several small ones that 


are at work at all are on the union 
scale. On the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. over 80 per cent of the 
coal that is being mined on the whole 
system is being mined on the 1917 scale 
or less. On the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
a larger portion of the mines are closed 
down. Those that are running are 


operating on the union wage scale. On 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
all of the mines operating and the 
Shawnut Mining Co. are on the union 
All of the independent mines on 
this railroad are operating on the No- 


seale. 
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Coal Far Ahead of Water 
As Power Producer 


Industrial and domestic demands 
for electricity in the United States 
have already passed the point 
where they could be supplied ex- 
clusively by generating stations op- 
erated by water power even if all 
of the nation’s available water 
power sites were developed with 
hydro-electric generating plants, 
according to Dr. George Otis Smith, 
director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Thus, Dr. Smith points 
out, water power and coal are not 
rivals in the production of electrical 
energy but really partners. 

“When the word power is spoken 
many of use think only, or at least 
first, of water power,’ says Dr. 
Smith. “At the sessions of the 
world power conference in London, 
however, it was made plain enough 
that coal far outranks water power 
as a source of electrical energy. 

“Statistics there cited for six 
leading countries of the world 
showed that coal production repre- 
sented five time the energy output 
of water power utilized. And we 
know that even in the United 
States, with its great development 
of water power— about three times 
that of any other country—steam 
and internal-combustion engines, 
not including those of locomotives 
or automobiles, produce more than 
three times as much power as our 
water wheels.” 





























vember, 1917, scale. 
& Shawmut R.R., the large producing 
company, the Allegheny River Mining 
Company, closed down all of its mines 


on April 1. 





On the Pittsburgh 


All of the coal coming off 


of this railroad from independent pro- 
ducers is being mined on the 1917 scale. 


Mines on Erie Road Work Union 


All of the coal being mined on the 
Erie R.R. and in the Tioga-Blossburg 


field is on the union wage scale. 


On 


the Cambria & Indiana Ry., practically 
all of the coal being mined on this rail- 
road today, except two mines, is at the 


Movember, 1917, scale. 
town-Stony Creek R.R. everything 
being produced on the 1917 scale. 


On the Johns- 


is 


A check-up of the situation indicates 
that 70 per cent of the car loadings 
from the district today are coming from 


mines on the lower wage schedules. 





New York Anthracite Prices 
For June, 1925 


(Per Gross Ton, f. 0. b. Mine) 


Chest- 
Broken Egg Stove nut Pea 
Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co.......- $8.25 $8.50 $8.95 $8.70 $5.00 
Lehigh Coal & Nav- 
igation Co...... 8.70 8.70 9.10 8.60 55D 
Phila. & Reading... 8.70 8.65 9.05 8.65 5.40 
Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre'CoalCo.. 8.10 8.45 8.95 8.45 5.00 
D., L. & W. Coal 
Connon 0.35 8.4555 8.95 28545 525 
Pattison & Bowns 
(Rien 6.20 8.45" "9200" 8645 7eo7.00 
Hudson CoalCo . 8.45 8 45 895 8.45 5.70 
M.A.Hanna& Co. 8.50 8.70 9.20 8 70 5.45 


Steam sizes: No. 


t 
barley, $1.50; birdseye .$1.60 


1 buckwheat, $2.50; rice, $2: 
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To Study Explosion Factors 


Dr. H. F. Coward, an expert in com- 
bustion phenomena, who studied for 
some time under Dr. Dixon and is now 
in the United States from England to 
assist in the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
research, has laid out in co-operation 
with that bureau and with Dr. R. V. 
Wheeler the following program of in- 
quiry: 

(1) The effect of inert gases on the 
rate of uniform movement of flame in 
mixtures of methane and air. He has 
studied in England the effects of car- 
bon dioxide and water vapor. In 
America he will ascertain in particular 
the effect of helium. 

(2) Comparison of the rate of in- 
flammation of methane and natural gas 
in air. Most of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines’ experiments are made with the 
gas from the Pittsburgh mains. What 
effect does the ethane in that gas have 
in modifying explosion phenomena ? 

With C. M. Bouton Dr. Coward will 
study the effect of size of particles on 
the inflammability of coal dust. With 
M. D. Hersey he will test various types 
of manometers (pressure measures) 
and compare their lag effects and sensi- 
tivity. The British coal dust manom- 
eter will be compared with the Taffand 
manometer, which the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is using. New types of manom- 
eter, such as the Peteval and the Gen- 
eral Motors, also will be tested. With 
S. H. Katz and Dr. E. G. Meiter ex- 
periments will be made determining the 
chemical effect of electric arcs in ignit- 
ing methane-air mixtures. 

Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen will spend a 
year in England studying with the 
British Governmental investigators the 
paleobotany of coal. 





Moffat Tunnel Open in 1926 


The Moffat Tunnel, which is being 
bored through the Continental Divide a 
few miles west of Denver, will be com- 
pleted a year ahead of schedule, accord- 
ing to information made public by R. M. 
Grant & Co., New York bankers, in con- 
nection with the offering May 20 of 
$1,250,000 of 53 per cent general obli- — 
gation bonds representing the tunnel — 
district. New machinery in use on the 
tunnel job was said to have enabled the 
contractors to push the work twice as 
rapidly as before. It is expected that 
the tunnel will be open to railway traffic 
in 1926 instead of 1927. 

The project, begun several years ago, 
is a twin railroad and water bore tun- 
nel 6.1 miles long directly under James 
Peak. It is 9,000 ft. above sea level and 
replaces the present crossing of Rollins 
Pass at an altitude of 11,600 ft. It will 
be the longest tunnel on the North and 
South American continents. 





Byproduct and Beehive Coke Output 
In United States, 1913-1924* 
(In Net Tons) 


Year Byproduct Beehive Total 

1913 12,714,700 33,584,830 46,299,530 
1915 14,072,895 27,508,255 41,581,150 
1917 22,439,280 33,167,548 55,606,828 
1918 25,997,580 30,480,792 56,478,372 
1919 25,137,621 19,042,936 44,180,557 
1920 30,833,951 20,511,092 51,345,043 
1921 19,749,580 5,538,042 25,287,622 
1922 28,550,545 8,573,467 37,124,012 
1923 37,597,664 19,379,870 56,977,530 
1924 33.995, 000 9.668.000 43,663,000 


~ Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey 
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Torch Applied in Panhandle Strike; 
125 Arrested Pickets Fined $1 Each; 


Non-Union Coal Production Gaining 


Wholesale arrests for alleged viola- 
tion of an injunction granted to the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. against union miners on strike in 
northern West Virginia culminated in 
the Marion County Circuit Court late 
Wednesday afternoon, May 27, when 
125 union pickets were fined $1 each 
and had costs imposed upon them by 
Judge Winfield Scott Meredith. The 
arrests were made on an interpretation 
of law handed down by Judge L. S. 
Schwenck, of the Marion County 
Criminal Court, who has held that as- 
semblage of more than three men in 
a group constitutes “intimidation” and 
a violation of the existing injunc- 
tion. Two international representatives, 
James L. Studdard and M. A. (“Tony”) 
Teti, and eleven women pickets were ac- 
quitted. 

As soon as the case was disposed of 
Van A. Bittner, chief international 
representative, hurried to Morgantown, 
where he was summoned to appaer 
forthwith before Judge I. Grant Lazelle 
in the Monongalia County Circuit Court 
to answer a charge of violating an in- 
junction granted to the Continental 
Coal Co., of Fairmont, which operates 
mines in the Scotts Run section. At- 
torney Townsend accompanied Bittner 
and gave bond in the sum of $1,000 to 
appear before Judge Lazelle June 10 
to answer a rule to show cause why 
he had violated the injunction. 

The wooden tipple of the Sitnek Coai 
Mining Co. at Hero Mine, Lumberport, 
Harrison County, was burned down 
early May 29, causing a loss of $20,000, 
when scales, mine cars and other equip- 
ment were destroyed. Mysterious 
shots at the pit mouth a block away 
drew the guards there, and the match 
was applied in their absence. 


Lewis Calls Conference 


John L. Lewis, international president 
of the United Mine Workers, has called 
a conference of the officers of Ohio and 
the northern field of West Virginia 
to be held in Indianapolis on Thursday, 
June 4, for the purpose of taking action 
relative to the interests of the Warner 
Coal Co. in Ohio, due to the action of 
the Brady Warner Corporation in north- 
ern West Virginia in employing armed 
guards and resorting to evictions with- 
out due process of law. Van A. Bittner, 
chief international representative, an- 
nounced “unless a settlement is reached 
with the Brady Warner Coal Corpora- 
tion in northern West Virginia in the 
immediate future, the mines of the 
Warner interests in Ohio will be closed 
down by the United Mine Workers.” 

Frank Spatora, wanted by the Taylor 
County authorities, was arrested in 
McKeesport, Pa., May 25 on a charge 
of being a member of the squad that 
‘dynamited the Gordie-Bailey-Fahey coal 
tipple at Wendel some time ago. Prose- 
cuting Attorney Merele Watkins, of 
Grafton, according to press reports, 
says he made a complete confession, 


which tallies with a confession made by 
John Bailey, former secretary of the 
Wendel local union, who says that the 
union miners plotted to destroy many 
tipples in Taylor and Barbour counties. 

Due to the numerous injunction pro- 
ceedings active picketing has been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

State police say that a fire at the 
scale house and tipple of the E. B. 
Stone Coal Co., now owned by Robert 
Barrackman, who purchased it at 
sheriff’s sale, in Scotts Run May 22, 
caused a loss of $2,000. 

Non-union coal mines loaded 3,542 
cars of coal during the first three days 
of last week, while union mines loaded 
588 cars. In the week ended May 23 
the non-union mines produced 6,197 


cars of coal, or 309,850 net tons, against ~ 


5,896 cars the previous week. Union 
plants loaded 914 cars, or 46 cars less 
than the previous week. A new high 
mark for non-union production in one 
day along the Monogah division of the 
B. & O. was reached May 25, when 539 
cars were loaded, and a peak of 381 cars 
was attained along the Monongahela 
Ry. May 26. The highest day’s non- 
union output was reached May 26, when 
1,195 cars were loaded. 


Nine Union Mines Work 


On the average during the first three 
days of last week there were 152 non- 
union mines at work in northern West 
Virginia. Nine union .mines worked 
daily on the average. 

Eleven arrests were made last week 
and others are expected in connec- 
tion with the blowing up of two non- 
union miners’ homes in Glendale, near 
Wheeling. William Roy, vice-president 
of District No. 6, denied that the 
miners’ union countenanced any bomb- 
ing of houses. Roy also said that there 
was no break in the union ranks. 

John Corrish, the first of twenty per- 
sons indicted by the Marshall County 
grand jury in connection with the riot 
at Glendale, April 12, was found guilty 
of inciting a riot and conspiracy to do 
bodily harm to Robert Crow, a non- 
union miner, as charged in the indict- 
ment. Judge Morris sentenced Corrish 
to 10 years in the state penitentiary at 
Moundsville. Attorneys for Corrish 
took an appeal. 


Tents for Evicted Miners 


Word was received from Wheeling 
May 28 that 100 tents were received 
there and will be occupied by the miners 
and their families who have been 
evicted by coal corporations in the 
strike area. Strike benefits are being 
distributed to all miners who are not 
employed, it has been announced. 

Ohio miners’ officials say that ques- 
tionnaires sent out to the men asking 
if they wanted to abrogate the Jackson- 
ville scale and return to work on the 
1917 wage scale, provided they are 
assured steady employment, are being 
returned and are practically unanimous 
for sticking for the Jacksonville scale. 
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Bain Leaves Mines Bureau; 
.To Be Secretary of A.I.M.E. 


Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has submitted 
his resignation to Dr. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, to take effect 
July 1, when he will become secretary 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. As leader 
of the Institute, Mr. Bain will have the 
services of two assistant secretaries, 
whom he will select. F. F. Sharpless 
also will devote a large part of his time 
to the Institute. 

The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers has a 
membership of 9,000. J. V. W. Reyn- 
ders of New York, a steel maker and 
bridge builder, is president. 





©Horris 4 Bwing 
H. Foster Bain 


In announcing Dr. Bain’s appoint- 
ment, the Institute made the following 
statement: 

“Dr. Bain has been director of the 
Bureau of Mines for several years and 
has placed that office of the government 
on the highest plane of service. In 
addition to being a geologist of un- 
usual attainments, Dr. Bain has served 
as editor of the Mining and Scientific 
Press, of San Francisco, and the Mining 
Magazine, of London. He made an ex- 
tensive examination and report on the 
mineral resources of China for an 
American financial group. Recently, 
at the request of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, he made an examination and 
report on the utilization of the mineral 
resources of Argentina and the advis- 
ability of establishing an iron and steel 
industry there. He comes to his new 
position with a singularly efficient men- 
tal equipment and a worldwide ac- 
quaintance and reputation.” 


O. P. Hood, in charge of the Fuel 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, is en 
route to Alaska on one of the visits 
to the field made periodically by one 
of the principal officers of the Bureau. 
While in Alaska he will pay particular 
attention to the problems of the coal 
user in that territory. With certain 
minor changes in practice it is believed 
that Alaska coal can be burned to 
greater advantage. 
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Pennsylvania Coal Companies 
To Get Huge Tax Refund . 


Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, 
must return to coal companies operat- 
ing there between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 in excess taxes paid, accord- 
ing to a ruling of the State Supreme 
Court, which has caused a revision of 
valuations. 

In 1921 the coal properties of Schuyl- 
kill County were officially valued for 
tax purposes at $100,132,763. Then 
came the raid upon them by imported 
experts and by those demanding equal- 
ized assessments. The valuations were 
boosted to $498,357,021. The following 
year the figure was $497,801,830. It 
was at this point that the Supreme 
Court intervened and the valuation of 
the properties under the decision of 
that tribunal has dropped back this 
year to less than $140,000,000. 

During the years of the inflated valu- 
ations the following companies and 
individuals paid under protest: the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Sheafer estate, W. H. Kemble estate, 
Mrs. S. Maude Kaemmerling, of Phila- 
delphia; Isaiah V. Williams estate, Cal- 
ge Pardee estate and Alliance Coal 

oO. 

Some big interests, including the 
Girard estate, of which the Board of 
City Trusts of Philadelphia had the 
management, made adjustments with 
the county commissioners sitting as a 
board of revision and did not appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


To Frame Ventilation Code 


In order to establish standards for 
ventilation a sectional committee has 
been created by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, 29 West 
39th St., New York City, the American 
Mining Congress being sponsor. 

Representing the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers 
are Frank Haas, consulting engineer, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Allen S. Richardson, ventilating 
engineer, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte. Mont.; representing the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, Carl Trik, Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Charles A. Mitke, consulting 
engineer, Phoenix, Ariz.; representing 
the Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, Thomas Chester, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., and repre- 
senting the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Ferry C. Houghton, 
secretary, American Society of Heating 


& Ventilating Engineers, New York 
City. 
Other representatives have been 


named by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the Associated Com- 
panies, the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, the Mine Inspectors Institute, 
the Mine Safety Appliance Co., the Na- 
tional Association of Fan Manufac- 
turers and the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The National Coal Association 
is represented by Ezra Van Horn, gen- 
eral manager of the Clarkson Mining 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; the National 
Safety Council by Dan Harrington, 
Salt Lake City. and the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, by J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and G. E. McElroy, Vincennes, Ind. 
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Rewards Safety Achievement 


A safety trophy has been designed 
and executed by Begni del Piatta, a 
New: York sculptor who designed the 
impressive Navy and Marine Memorial 
which is to be placed on the banks of 
the Potomac at Washington. Two 
replicas will be made and temporary 
possession of the three statuettes will 
be awarded, one to the coal mine, one 
to the metal mine and one to the quarry 
having the best record for safety dur- 
ing any one year, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines deciding which companies shall 
be the recipients. ; 

On May 20 one of these statuettes 
was unveiled at the studio of Chester 
W. French, in New York City. The 
trophy portrays a mother and child who 
are supposed to be greeting the father 
on his return in safety from his work 
at the mine or quarry. On the base at 





Appeals for Greater Safety 
In Mines and Quarries 


Begni del Piatta, the sculptor, has de- 
signed this statuette as a yearly award to 
the three companies, coal, metal and 
quarrying, which have the lowest accident 
rate. 


the front will appear the words ‘‘Sen- 
tinels of Safety, The Explosives Engi- 
neer Trophy.” On the sides and rear 
are scenes from a coal mine, metal mine 
and quarry respectively. 

The basis of the award will be the re- 
lation of the loss of time from all 
classes of accidents to the total number 
of hours of work performed, the cal- 
culation being based on the standard 
scale prepared by the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. The Hercules Pow- 
der Co. is the firm that donates the 
trophy and from N. S. Greensfelder, 
Wilmington, Del., further details can be 
obtained. : 


The effect of non-union mine competi 
tion, joined with general business con- 
ditions, on companies operating under 
union schedules in the soft-coal field, is 
strikingly shown in the latest report of 
the Davis Coal & Coke Co. This report 
reveals a deficit before dividends last 
year of $190,530 and a deficit after such 
payment of $516,195. This contrasts 
with a net income in 1923 of $478,477, 
which was equivalent to $8.81 a share 
on the $5,429,492 capital stock out- 
standing. The company is now operat- 
ing under a lower wage scale than that 
which existed up to May of 1924, 
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N. Y. Central May Lease 
P. & W. V. Ry. 


The New York Central R.R. is to 
have almost completed negotiations for 
leasing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Ry., which operates a line from near 
Jewett, Ohio, easterly to Pittsburgh, 
where valuable terminal rights are 
owned. This road was acquired by 
George J. Gould in 1904 in the hope of 
providing an Eastern link for the Gould 
system, which he planned would run 
from coast to coast, but which ended 
disastrously. It is now owned by a 
group of men who are said to have pur- 
chased it largely because of the road’s 
coal properties and now that these 
properties have been segregated are 
willing to sell. 

An official of the Central refused to 
deny or confirm the report of the pro- 
posed lease, declaring that he had 
“nothing to say.” 

It had been rumored before that the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia was in- 
cluded in the tentative plans of L. L. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, for a fifth system in the East, - 
and Mr. Loree and other rail heads 
were believed to be prospective bidders. 

The road has never paid dividends on 
the common stock. In the annual re- 
port for 1924 President Frank F. Taplin 
said: “Only the uncertainty of mine 
operation is holding back recognition 
of common stockholders, who have been 
very patient.” 

The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Cor- 
poration was separated from the rail- 
road last December. Under the plan 
of segregation the carrier’s $9,100,000 
outstanding 6 per cent preferred stock 
was retired, $3,000 000 equipment trust 
certificates were issued and the stock- 
holders received an opportunity to sub- 
scribe to $4,000,000 6 per cent preferred 
and $8,000,000 common stocks of the 
coal subsidiary. 

The coal company still supplies the 
road with a large portion of its busi- 
ness. 


Indian Coal Lands to Be Sold 


Sale of the remaining coal and 
asphalt deposits owned by the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma 
was authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior May 16. The deposits will be 
sold at a public auction at McAlester, 
Okla., on June 29 and 30. It will be 
conducted by the superintendent of the 
Five Civilized tribes, according to regu- 
lations completed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The coal and asphalt deposits belong- 
ing to the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
consist of approximately 300,130 acres 
of unleased and 69,212 acres of leased 
lands. The total appraised value is 
approximately $9,592,524. At the auc- 
tion they will be offered in different 
tracts and each separate tract sold to- 
the highest bidder. no bid being con- 
sidered less than the appraised value. 
The tracts of unleased coal deposits 
number 250 and leased tracts total 73. 

Receipts from the sale will be 
credited to the tribal fund of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian nations. 
The deposits are located in Leflore, 
Latimer, Pittsburg, Coal and Haskell 
Counties, Oklahoma. 
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Mechanical Loader May Go Across 
As Result of Competition Caused 
By Adoption of Jacksonville Pact 


Improved Methods as Important as Opening of New Mines in 
Increasing Soft-Coal Output—Cost Cutting Following Panics 
Proves Strong Stimulus to More Efficient Operation 

By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Potential capacity in non-union terri- 
tory has increased to the point where it 
is equal to meeting the full coal require- 
ments of the country, assuming, of 
course, that its railroad facilities were 
expanded so as to be able to haul away 
that production. Productive capacity in 
Pittsburgh and Ohio, by way of con- 
trast, has remained relatively station- 
ary, but West Virginia has forged 
ahead until its 1923 productive capacity 
exceeded 190,000,000 tons—much more 
coal than the bituminous mines of Penn- 
sylvania ever produced in one year. 

“Capacity,” as thus used, refers to 
the amount the mines could produce 
were they to work every day in the 
working year at the rate they actually 
do produce while operating. 

One of the great difficulties at the 
bottom of the troubles of the bitu- 
minous industry is the existence of this 
capacity to produce so far in excess of 
the market demands. There are cham- 
pions of the industry who resent the 
statement that it is overdeveloped, but 
that is because they very justly resent 
the implication that the coal operators 
are responsible for the overdevelopment 
or could do something to check it. The 
operators, in their own returns to the 
government, show average working 
time but little better than 200 days. 


Lesher Uses New Procedure 


It is clear that the industry could 
turn out a vastly greater tonnage than 
it ever has been called upon to furnish, 
provided the railroads could transport 
it. There is no piece of statistical in- 
formation that the industry needs more 
than a statement of its productive 
capacity. Unfortunately, there are no 
real figures on this point, but some idea 
may be gained by a procedure such as 
was first developed by C. E. Lesher in 
a report for the Fuel Administration. 
Mr. Lesher took the tonnage produced 
in the year, divided it by the number of 
days worked, as reported to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and multiplied the 
result by the number of days in the 
full-time year. 

Of course, this is not the physical 
capacity of the mine. It is not neces- 
sarily the tipple capacity, nor the haul- 
age capacity, nor what the developed 
working places would be able to turn 
out if fully manned. Actual capacity 
would be limited instead by the smallest 
of these factors and by the number of 
men. 

“Capacity” computed in this way is 
really a very practical measure of po- 
tential production, except for one factor 
and that is the inability of men to work 
for 300 days at the rate they work 
when employed only 200 days. It is a 
matter of observation that the output 


per man per day at the mines which 
work 300 days (and there are a good 
many of those mines) is likely to be 
lower than those which run 150 days, 
other conditions being equal. 

Subject to these qualifications figures 
thus computed are full of interest. 
They show that at the end of 1923 the 
capacity of the bituminous mines was 
fully 950,000,000 tons, or about 400,- 
000,000 tons above the production of 
that year. Historically they show how 
fast capacity has been increasing. They 
show a period of arrested growth after 
the panic of 1893 and a period of rapid 
growth for a few years following 1900. 
There was a further retardation of 
growth in 1914 and 1915. The most 
rapid rate of growth of all was between 
1917 and 1923. Not only was the abso- 
lute increase in tons greater but the 
percentage of growth was much greater 
than before. 


War Prices Boosted Capacity 


Growth in capacity thus is shown to 
have been influenced greatly by the 
war-time prices. One boom like that 
which came to the coal industry in 1917 
initiated development the full effect of 
which may not be felt for years after- 
ward. High prices prompt investment 
of capital in new mines and the expan- 
sion of old ones. The increase in 
capacity in 1921 was greater than any 
other year despite the fact that 1921 
was a year of low prices and acute de- 
pression. 

Figures computed in the way men- 
tioned also show clearly where the in- 
crease in such capacity has taken place. 
The capacity of the non-union strong- 
hold—that is, the fields that were non- 
union before the present collapse— 
could all but supply the country. If to 
that area are added the districts that 
since have gone open shop there could 
be little question that the potential 
capacity would be sufficient to supply 
the entire market. 

Another interesting thing which these 
figures show is that the mechanical im- 
provement in existing mines, quite as 
much as the opening of new mines, is 
an important factor in _ increasing 
capacity. In twenty years the capacity 
of West Virginia has increased 150.- 
000,000 tons. Of that total 80,000,000 
tons can be set down to the employ- 
ment of additional men. Assuming that 
each man produced as much in a day 
as was the case in 1903 the other 70,- 
000,000 tons has resulted from improve- 
ment in the art of mining and in the 
mechanical equipment of mines. Each 
miner now produces fully a ton more 
per day that he did in 1903. The most 
important single factor in that increase 
unquestionably has been the cutting 
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Picking On the Flivver 


The Ford interests recently fol- 
lowed up the general announcement 
relating to the sales policy on coal 
off the Ford dock with a letter to 
| dealers in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis district which confirmed the 
statement. In the letter, it was 
explained that the coal brought up 
last season was intended for the 
Ford plants in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. But delays in the comple- 
tion of the plant in St. Paul 
resulted in a surplus of coal, which 
was offered to Ford dealers. Here- 
after, however, the company is to 
sell coal to regular dealers, the 
same as is done by any other dock 
concern. Any Ford dealer desiring 
to handle coal must equip himself 
the same as a coal dealer. 

Whether it is coincidence or not, 
the fact remains that as a result of 
the action of last year there was a 
general boycott of wholesale con- 
cerns that were deemed to be too 
friendly with Ford interests. It 
extended so far as to result in 
signs being posted in retail offices 
that any concern whose solicitors 
used Ford cars need not seek busi- 
ness there. Several dock concerns 
considered the situation sufficiently 
serious to dispose of their Ford car 
equipment for road men and re- 
place it with other makes. 


















































machine, which now is in very general 
use. Roughly, some 35,000,000 tons of 
the increase in capacity can be set down 
to that cause alone. The other 35,000,- 
000 tons is the product of other im- 
provements such as electric haulage, 
better explosives, better management 
and an increase in skill among mine 
workers. 

This analysis carries a lesson for 
what may have happened since 1923, 
where the figures end. Capacity can 
increase without opening a single mine 
by improving existing mines. Nothing 
stimulates improvement in efficiency so 
much as does a desire to reduce costs. 
Competition after the panic of 1893 was 
one of the things which put across the 
cutting machine. Competition result- 
ing from the Jacksonville agreement 
may be one of the things which will put 
across the mechanical loader. 


SL 


After mature consideration officials 
of the Department of Justice are under- 
stood to be of the opinion that there 
is no legal reason why the Bureau of 
Mines may not be transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. The or- 
ganic act of the Department of Com- 
merce empowers the President to trans- 
fer to that department any scientific 
agency, outside the Department of 
Agriculture, that he may see fit. The 
Bureau of Mines was created after the 
Department of Commerce. For years 
there has been a question as to the 
application of the law to that particu- 
lar bureau. The doubt now has been 
removed and it is assumed that the 
administration will indicate its faith in 
its own reorganization plan and make 
the transfer. 
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Soft-Coal Market Lingers in Depths; 


Anthracite Continues to Ease 


Though that popular barometer of business, freight- 
car loadings, holds at a record-breaking level for this 
time of year and most authorities pronounce basic con- 
ditions to be sound the bituminous coal business shows 
a disheartening lack of life. For one reason or another 
consumers turn their backs on the market, purchases 
being largely limited to current requirements. Con- 
tracting is slow, but distress coal is less in evidence 
than a few weeks ago. <A touch of cold weather caused 
a slight pick-up in domestic trade last week, but it was 
only a fleeting flurry. Though the market has shown 
little change in the Middle West the trade is disposed 
to take a favorable view of the outlook this month, as 
stocking is expected to begin soon. 

Kentucky is producing a larger volume of coal than 
at this time last year, eastern Kentucky having a freer 
movement at a fair price, but prices in the western 
field are still quite low. Business is flat at the head of 
the lakes, buyers expecting prices. to break—and wait- 
ing. Little coal is moving in the West and Southwest, 
as buying is from hand to mouth, and working time 
is low. 

The Cincinnati market is more active than at any 
time in the last three months, some shippers having so 
much business booked ahead that they are able to turn 
some over to those less busy. A better tone is in evi- 
dence in southern Ohio also and production has picked 
up in eastern Ohio, but with little change in demand. 
Pittsburgh, New England and the other Eastern mar- 
kets show no signs of awakening from the inactive state 
recently prevalent. 


Anthracite Market Easier 


There has been a marked let-up in the anthracite 
trade. Stove is strong and egg is in good demand, with 
plenty of coal available to fill all orders. Chestnut is in 


fair request, but pea is inactive. Steam sizes are weak 
and large tonnages are going into storage piles. Inde- 
pendent prices show a tendency to weakness, but rather 
than reduce quotations the operators have cut down 
working time. The companies advanced prices on do- 
mestic sizes June 1. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
May 23, the Geological Survey reports, is estimated at 
8,445,000 net tons, compared with 8,350,000 tons in the 
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preceding week, as shown by revised figures. sae 
cite production in the week ended May 23 was 
1,760,000 net tons, compared with 1,998,000 tons in the 
previous week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
remained stationary during the past week, standing on 
June 1 at 162, the corresponding price for which 
is $1.96. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
May 31, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 624,706 net tons; steamship fuel, 35,455 tons 
—a total of 660,161 tons, compared with 734,101 tons 
in the preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in 
the week ended May 28 totaled 368,836 net tons, com- 
pared with 451,537 tons in the previous week. 
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Better Outlook in Middle West 


There was a faint revival in the Chicago retail coal trade 
last week, due to extremely cold weather. Stocks in the 
retail yards are very low, and orders for smokeless are 
brisk. Prices on Pocahontas and New River lump and egg 
have been advanced to $3 at the mines, beginning June 1. 
None of the operators seems to be willing to book any busi- 
ness on lump, as they are still from three to four weeks 
oversold. Egg is quite plentiful and offered liberally at 
$2.75 at the mines. Beginning June 1 the price on eastern 
Kentucky coal is held at $2.30. 

Demand for high-grade eastern Kentucky coal is a little 
better and the outlook is extremely favorable for June. It 
is expected that the Western States especially will come in 
heavily within the next few weeks. A careful survey shows 
that retailers have practically no stocks on hand and that 
they, will have to put in their supply very soon. Conditions 
in the Indiana and Illinois fields are getting worse instead 
of better, and in a good many instances the western Ken- 
tucky field is to blame, as some of the leading operators in 
the latter field have been offering straight mine run freely 
at $1 at the mines. Although the production of prepared 
coal, due to the lack of domestic orders, is very low, the 
advance in screenings does not seem to keep up. 

Indiana Fifth Vein screenings are offered freely at 
$1.45@$1.50, and have gone begging in many instances. 
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Two-inch screenings from Franklin and Williamson counties 
are held at $2 at the mines, but there is no difficulty in buy- 
ing them if anyone has orders for them, |Contracts seem to 
be extremely searce this year and very féw have been closed. 
From all appearances business in Chicago and the surround- 
ing country towns has been improving considerably during 
the last week and looks indeed favorable for some time to 
come. i 

All large Chicago dealers have again made urgent re- 
quests to their customers to stock up early this year. 

There is practically nothing doing in the Franklin and 
Williamson county fields aside from stripping operations. 
A few shaft mines are getting from one to three days a 
week and even then most of the coal that some of them 
produce is being crushed. There is a fairly good demand 
for the steam sizes but domestic sizes are practically at a 
standstill. A few cars go out occasionally but the mines 
are loaded up with “no-billed” domestic sizes. There is a 
little railroad coal. Strip mines are moving all sizes and 
are doing a lot of crushing. 

In the Duquoin district a couple of mines are getting from 
one to two days a week and crushing most of their coal. 
Railroad tonnage there is nil. In the Mt. Olive field the 
mines seem to be working only for railroad coal and are 
crushing. There is no domestic business and the crushed 
coal goes on contracts chiefly. In the Standard field a few 
mines are crushing their coal and a little railroad coal 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market June2 May 18, May 25, June |, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.50 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.30 1.85 1.85 ,1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 1.85 1.45. 1.45 {1.35@ 1.50 
Smokeless'‘lump.......... Chicago..... 3235) * 23855 a S5700ber 24750) 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.00 1.85 1.85 '!1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.60 2.85 2.85 {3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnatiss.)) 1160 91.3) leoUme eae > 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston) 3320 440 © 4:25" "42258 ©4.15@° 4035 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 2.00 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.56," 2010" 2.109 *1390@. 2.80 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2°20" 1595) ober ls S0G@e 215 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.75 2.55 2.55 2.40@ 2.70 
Pool | sNevy Standard).. Philadelphia... 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... aes. 1.95 1.85 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.65 1.50 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 1! (Zow Vol.).......° Baltimore.... 1.55 1.45 1.40 1.35@ 1.45 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.45 14.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90@,2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.........- Columbus.... 4... 2.10 - 2:10. 2.00@--2:25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... np 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus.... ae 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
W.. Va: lump...)........ Cincinnati... 2.25 2.05 2.15 2.00@ 2.35 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.40 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.30 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 90) ) TO OS rOGer 15 
Aocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.15@ 2.35 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.70 1.40 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings...... . Columbus.... 1.40 1.10 1.30 1.20@ 1.45 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Oleveland.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.15 1.40 1.45 1.85@ 1.45 


Market June 2, May 18, May 25, June I, 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Franklin, Ill. lump......: Chicago..... $2.85 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... Dh ob yy Ames) Abe) TPO RYGN OTT 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 2.00 = 2.,10\4.62510) $9 2:-00@i2225 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... YAR EY GSE RYO CFE! PL ORONO ET) 
Central, Ill. mine run.,... Chicago..... ZalOee Zany 22 10re 2,00) 2025 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1-605 1385.5 12850 7592.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.852560 2760 2250 2075 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun... Chicago..... Dio Jay aes eee On. 50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... D538) (2 2k 22 29e ee 2h40 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... ZNO S195 al 9S ee tessa? 10 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis DGD Gee 2-D0nne es o0 2.50 

Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis. GAIAIY PAE 6 pla an 2.25 

Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 2.00 1.75 pre Ne de 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis GANT YL OES) 225 
Standard minerun....... St.Louis oe el ose SO mn) ou) 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... .. 1.60 re 20 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... 2.00 1.65 1.65 1.40@ 1.85 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisvillescjeue |): ue oe 5 eo @ el. bO 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.55 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.25 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 16030 e300 I 15@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.80 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.55 
Big Seam mine run.,..... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S25. Ky. block? i222... Chicago..... PARA GALS ahah er On ryt 0) 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
S: Ei. Ky. block£c.s hee Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 95, HOF 110 .90@ 1.25 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.20 2.30 2.15@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.50 le32 1.45 1.25@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... 1.00 1.10 1.15 1.00@ 1.15 
Kansas lump...........- Kansas City.. 4.50 4.10 4.25 38.75@ 4.00 
Kansas mine run......... KansasCity.. 3.50 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. f . 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalice. 

+t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prao- 
tice, put the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight June 2, 1924——_—~ May 25, 1925 ———June 1, 1925f- 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Griken ss eis. New York......... $2.34), « Jota ee eee SAEOOG $8.75 | wuss derre $8) 05(@ $860) me eee eee $8.05@ $8.60 
Broken............. Philadelphia........ 2.39° ee eee RMGDG@O 8:75) es eee 8.60 7 a pe ee eee 8.60 
ee Stores ceo af New York,........ 2.34 $9.00@ $9.25 8.35@ 8.75 $8. 40@$9. 25 8.35@ 8.60 $8.40@$9. 25 8.35@ 8.60 
eerie rete i 0)-:- Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.35@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 
ante Dey ea een Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.68@ 7.77 7.73@ 7.81 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stoven ses grees New York......... 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 8.35@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 
BEOVOE en cniculene’s:s Philadelphia... ..... 2.39 8.70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 
SEGVOi ders cts che + 0% ChicAgOFs ss eeia cis = 5.06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnut........... New York........-. 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.60 
Chestnut........... Philadelphia.. ..... 2.39 8.75@ 8.85 8.70@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 
Chestnutss.coch os Chicago*.......... 5 06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
Peatecen once ree New York......... 2522 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.68 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 
Pane cess Philadelphia 2.14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 
Pan chi ihc hh oaies hicag ose cosine cdots 4.79 5.36 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... GH) 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Buckwheat No I|..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 
tA oe oe ee New York......... 222 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.70@ 2.00 2.00 1.70@ 2.00 2:00 
GE Bae re Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 
Rarleyitt oon ccs ee New York......... 2.22 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Barlavigieies celots ois Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New York.......-- 222 1.50 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in tialics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
— 1925 ————— 1924 
June 1 May . 25 May 18 June 2 

DGG Rsiale bo ce Weel oLaratete (a ete ee 162 16 161 169 

Weighted averaged price. $1.96 $1. 36 $1.95 $2.04 


This diagram shows the ba & not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proporions ach of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke ; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





is going out. Mines are getting from one to two days a 
week and are doing well with the usual exceptions. This 
coal is still being sold below cost of production and there 
seems to be no encouragement ahead. Prices are unchanged. 

At St. Louis a little cool weather last week caused a 
slight flurry for small quantities of cheap coal in a domestic 
way. A little storage was put in for apartment houses, 
but it is mostly cheap coal and the quality is not a factor. 
Country domestic is hard to find. There is an occasional 
car moving out on account of the cool weather. Local 
wagonload steam is fairly good. Carload steam appears 
good because there is so little to offer, but it is below normal 
and there is no demand for country steam at all. Dealers 
have a good supply of coal in their yards, but steam plants 
are low. No change in prices. 


Output in Kentucky Ahead of Last Year 


No price improvement has appeared in western Kentucky, 

quotations being a shade weaker than they have been, while 
eastern Kentucky is holding firmly except for screenings, 
some having been offered at 90c., the first time they have 
been under $1 in weeks. This is expected to force prepared 
prices up a trifle before long. 
Efforts of eastern Kentucky operators to advance best 
grade lump for June delivery to $2.40@$2.50 haven’t -met 
with much success, as plenty is being offered at $2@$2.25 
for 4-in., and around $1.75@$2 for egg and lump, some egg 
being $1.65. 

In western Kentucky best 6-in. block is quoted as high 
as $1.85 a ton, along with egg, lump and nut, but some of 
the same sizes is offered as low as $1.40, including strip 
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coal. Mine-run is all the way from $1.15 for strip to 
$1.25@$1.50 for pit mined. Screenings are $1.10@$1.25. 

Cold weather last week stimulated domestic and steam 
business a little and should have a tendency to start stock- 
ing orders moving to the retailers. 

It is reported that movement from eastern Kentucky is 
better, with domestic sizes moving fairly well to the lakes 
and N orth, and better than usual demand from the lakes for 
screenings. Kentucky undoubtediy is producing a much 
better volume of coal today than at this time last season. 
Eastern Kentucky, considering wages and production costs, 
is getting a fair price, but prices in western Kentucky are 
still quite low. 


Trade Inactive in Northwest 


Except for bituminous screenings and large orders from 
individual consumers for anthracite, the coal market at 
Duluth is absolutely dead. Nevertheless, thirty-six lake 
cargoes arrived last week, of which ten were anthracite. 
Fourteen cargoes are reported on the way from lower 
lake ports, of which two are hard coal. 

The falling off in soft coal is due to the fact that buyers 
are waiting for an expected break in prices, because of 
readjustments of miners’ wages. 

Meantime the docks show their confidence in the situa- 
tion by continuing shipments to this port, and requesting 
the railroads, which own much of the coal now on the docks, 
to remove their piles as soon as possible, in order to permit 
of more storage. 

Anthracite is inactive, as people will not pay the price 
for coal now and carry it, and many are using Pocahontas 
and will not be in the hard-coal market at all this year 
unless the price of anthracite takes a tumble or smokeless 
goes up. Furthermore, people do not fear a shortage in 
hard coal. 

Pocahontas lump is $7.50; mine run, $5.50, and screen- 
ings, $4.50. Screenings are moving in small lots, but the 
total is considerable. The hard-coal price is uncertain as 
information here is that operators in Twin Cities are work- 
ing for a $1.66 reduction on all-rail hard coal, which would 
put Duluth anthracite off the market. 

Unseasonably cold weather at the Twin Cities has had 
little effect upon the volume of coal moving to consumers. 
A few orders have been moving, but there is always a little 
buying at this time. In steam coal the situation continues 
to be a waiting one. 

So far this season there has been a distinct improvement 
in prices. Prices remain steady at $5.25 for Hocking lump 
at the dock and Youghiogheny lump 50c. higher. All-rail 
coal is moving but little to this section, but the prices named 
are held on former figures, $2.75 for southern Illinois lump 
and $2.25 for central Illinois, with $1.75; for western 
Kentucky. 

At Milwaukee the coal trade is normal. The domestic 
demand is at low ebb, naturally, but the industries are tak- 
ing their usual amounts and are unhesitatingly contract- 
ing with dock managers for future supplies. Prices are 
steady, with the monthly advance of 10c. a ton for anthra- 
cite in effect June 1. The flow of coal from lower lake docks 
is not as brisk as at the beginning of the season, but it is 
quite steady. Storms interfered somewhat with naviga- 
tion during the past week. 


Few Mines Work in West 


Little or no coal is moving in Kansas except on contract 
and the three shaft mines open in Kansas are working less 
than half time. The top quotation on Kansas shaft lump 
coal is now $4 and much is being offered at $3.75, some as 
low as $3.50. Those operators who heretofore had main- 
tained their price list unchanged at $4.50, announced a 50c. 
reduction May 25. Shovel lump is $3; nut, $2.75, and 
screenings and crushed mine run, $2.50. 

In Colorado the coal market is practically demoralized, 
consumers buying from hand to mouth. Storage orders are 
being held up pending the effective date on which reduced 
freight rates on coal will be established. Mines are operat- 
ing about 35 per cent at the present time with plenty of 
labor and no disturbances at the mines where wages have 
been reduced. 

Effective June 1 prices of coal were increased approx- 
imately 25c. Walsenburg and Canon City district domestic 
Niggerhead and square fracture lump are $4. 75; washed 
nut, $4.50, and washed pea, $3, with no fixed prices on mine- 
run or slack coal. Crested Butte high-grade anthracite 
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Nos. 1 and 2, furnace sizes, are $6.75; Nos. 3 and 5, base 
burner size, $7; Horace mine anthracite Nos. 1 and 2, 
furnace size, $8.25, and Nos. 3 and 5, base burner size, $8.25. 

The coal business in Utah shows a slight improvement, 
but the market is still anything but active. Some coal is 
being sold for domestic winter storage purposes, but it is 
only a little so far. The metal industry continues the 
largest purchaser. The sugar companies will not buy so 
much coal this year as usual on account of fairly large 
supplies on hand, the result of light operation last year. 
Slack is none too plentiful, but in most cases enough is 
being produced to supply the demand. Prices remain as firm 
as ever, or firmer, for very little is being said regarding 
them now. The Independent Coal & Coke Co. is the only 
company that has so far attempted to reduce wages, and its 
men are still out. All is quiet at the mine, however, as 
no attempt is being made to operate. 


Cincinnati Trade ‘“‘Sitting Pretty” 


More retailers and buyers of coal have been on the 
Cincinnati market in the past week or ten days than in any 
similar period in the past three months. Mining agents say 
they are now “sitting pretty,” some having so much business 
ahead that they are turning over orders to less fortunate 
concerns. 

Practically no high-volatile lump is to be had here lower 
than $2. Some firms with good coal are asking as high as 
$2.50. Egg is firm and 2-in. practically unobtainable at 
lower than $1.75. Mine-run has stiffened, not so much as 
the pricing shows because there is still coal of a kind to be 
had at the low, but it would be purchasable at odd prices 
anyhow. Slack is the weak brother. 

Smokeless dealers have different views on the June pric- 
ings. One New River representative is out with a $3.25 
price on lump for June. A large Pocahontas company has 
not changed its $3 price though its sales force admits that 
they are right up to their bookings. Another continues the 
price of egg at $2.75. Nut also is variously priced from 
$2.25 to $2.50, but mine-run is firm at $2. Nothing has 
changed the situation in screenings, which are weak at 
$1.25@$1.35. 

Retail business has shown no tendency to improve despite 
heavier advertising and intensive sales efforts. The house- 
holder seems to be balky in hurrying along his coal orders 
and a poor comparison is made for May deliveries as 
against recent previous years. River business continues 
heavy with downstream ports stocking up as well as some 
going on the ground here. 

With a slightly better tone in steam grades, there is a 
distinct improvement in the coal trade as a whole in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory. Buying is on a better 
basis and inquiries for steam tonnage are better. But a 
large majority of the consumers are still buying on the 
market in preference to entering into agreements. Inquiries 
from railroads have brought heavy bidding, but only a few 
of the larger contracts have been closed. Utilities are buy- 
ing mostly on the open market, although some of the big 
users are looking around to sign up for the remainder of 
the season. Reserves are getting low and this will force 
quite a few of the larger users into the market. There is 
not a great deal of demurrage coal available and this is 
tending to clarify the situation. Screenings are still rather 
firm because of the scarcity of lump production. 

Domestic demand is still dull and little is expected in the 
immediate future. Retailers have short stocks, as a result 
of some price cutting earlier in the year. Some of the 
larger yards are taking in smokeless and splints to be ready 
for the summer stocking season. Ohio mined varieties are 
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not being bought to any extent for domestic purposes. Re- 
tail prices are somewhat weak and irregular, but the worst 
of the cutting is over. 

Lake trade is taking a good tonnage, a little from eastern 
Ohio and the Pomeroy Bend field. Agitation over the adop- 
tion of the 1917 wage scale is being carried on in many Ohio 
fields and where mines can be operated on that scale there 
are chances for them to compete in the lake trade. 

No change in the demand for coal is discernible in 
eastern Ohio. Inquiries are scarce and non-union coal is 
getting first call in many instances from markets ordinarily 
served by the union mines of eastern Ohio. Spot prices 
show no change as compared with those quoted a week ago. 
The supply of slack and screenings is adequate to meet the 
demand as no scarcity is reported and prices are holding 
firm. | Apparently eastern Ohio operators are simply mark- 
ing time awaiting some change in wages and freight rates 
to the lower Lake docks. 

During the week ended May 23 the eastern Ohio No. 8 field 
had the largest output of any week since mid-March. Total 
tons produced was 238,000 or about 34 per cent of potential 
capacity for a week. Increase over the preceding week was 
27,000 tons, but the output was 15,000 tons under the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 


Pittsburgh Trade Loses More Ground 


The Pittsburgh district coal market lost a little ground 
in the past week, due entirely, it appears, to Fairmont coal 
being offered at $1.35 for mine-run, against $1.45 not long 
ago. Prices here are not quotably changed. Pittsburgh 
producers can concede no more in prices, and simply lose 
some more business. 

There is more talk now that a readjustment of the union 
scale alone would not put the district into business again 
on a profitable basis, though everyone agrees that a read- 
justment is imperative. The latest decline in Fairmont coal 
is cited in point, for if that occurs without Pittsburgh com- 
petition, what would happen with it? 

The situation at Buffalo has not changed materially. 
There are those, all through the list from consumer to 
operator, who look for something to stimulate business, 
but there is no sign of it now. Everybody here is turning 
to West Virginia coal. Quotations are $1.60@$1.75 for 
Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine run, $1.25@$1.40 
for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@ 
$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for 
slack, and $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine-run. 


New England Market Still Drags 


In New England the market shows no improvement. 
There is little inquiry for steam coal, nor is there prospect 
of better request during June. The larger agencies are 
still forcing coal on consumers in different sections in order 
to move accumulations on rehandling wharves as well as 
on cars at the Hampton Roads piers. It is realized that 


_ the seat of current ills in the industry lies much deeper 


than artificial boosting of prices. 

At Norfolk and Newport News the spot market is almost 
stagnant. Prices f.o.b. vessel per gross ton are $4.20@$4.35, 
depending upon the shipper’s urgency to sell, while second 
grades of Pocahontas and New River are easily to be had at 
15c.@20c. less. Nut-and-slack and straight slack are being 
heard from occasionally, and at bargain prices. A fair ton- 
nage of all kinds is being dumped on contracts coastwise, 
but offshore shipments are extremely light. 

For delivery inland from Boston, Providence and Port- 
land the range is $5.15@$5.40 per gross ton, varying with 
grade and the momentary tonnage that presses for dis- 
position. 

Neither all-rail nor via the Philadelphia and New York 
piers is there anything more than scattering business offer- 
ing for coals mined in Pennsylvania. In most cases the 
union scale makes it impossible to compete, and whether any 
marked change will develop during the summer remains to 
be seen. 


Interest Lags in New York Market 


There is no indication of improvement in the bituminous 
coal situation at New York, despite reports that most other 
lines of industry are thriving. Factories along the rail- 
roads are well supplied with coal and consumers have no 
desire to add to their reserves. Some operators are hope- 
ful, however, that there will be a decided change for the 
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better late in July or early in August, as low stocks are a 
favorable symptom for future business. 

Contracting is almost unheard of now. Those consumers 
who have not renewed their agreements that have already 
expired are either holding off for a couple of months or be- 
lieve they will be able to obtain lower prices in the spot 
market. 

Conditions at the piers are fair. 
and there is no accumulation. 


Only Ordinary Buying at Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia market is drifting along, with the most 
ordinary buying in evidence. Concerns with contracts are 
taking fairly good proportions on their agreements, though 
the average manufacturer is content to go along without 
adding fuel to stock. : 

The only effect here from the strike in the Fairmont 
region is that slack from that district is quite scarce and 
is quickly moved. 

The amount of non-union coal produced in Pennsylvania 
increases weekly and the struggle against the high wage 
scale has a tendency to at least keep prices firm at their 
present low scale. ‘ 

Fuel buying by railroads continues to be a big factor in 
the market; their current consumption is good, and in addi- 
tion they are adding quite a bit to storage stocks. 

The tide market is very dull and no one seems. to expect 
anything like a recovery there for a long time. Bunkering 
goes on at the usual rate of the past ten or twelve weeks. 

The Baltimore market is just drifting. There has been no 
noticeable change in demand or prices for steam or gas 
coals for the past two weeks or more. Prices to the trade 
at the mines and at tide are about on a par, for shippers 
are now cautious and there is not much coal being caught on 
demurrage here or being sacrificed below the already low 
price for fuels. Oil-burning steamers continue to return to 
coal. The last ship to load coal here for a foreign port 
cleared on May 16. 

While buying of all grades of coal continues slow and 
restricted in tonnage at Birmingham the trade is more 
optimistic than for some time. Inquiry for spot steam 1s a 
little more satisfactory and there is perhaps a little increase 
in orders booked over a week ago. Stocks in the hands of 
industrial plants are negligible at present and it is thought 
that consumers will shortly give some attention to the 
accumulation of reasonable reserves. There is very little 
contracting aside from renewals, which show 100 per cent, 
this class of customers evidencing no desire to quibble over 
prices and terms as a rule. Rail lines in this district are 
taxed heavily to take care of traffic and have increased their 
fuel consumption to some extent, along with cotton mills, 
cement plants, furnaces and coke plants. 

June is expected to show a material improvement in the 
spot domestic market and also in the movement of contract 
coal. Practically all the high-grade lump and other sizes 
have been sold up through September, and beyond in many 
instances, which is expected soon to create a demand for 
Carbon Hill and other medium and lower qualities, which 
are now little sought. The June mine schedule on lump coal 
will take on the usual advance, quotation on Big Seam 
being $2.55; Carbon Hill, $2.80; Cahaba, $3.65@$4.40; Black 
Creek, $3.90; Corona, $3.05; Montevallo seam, $4.15@$4.90. 
Steam prices have shown no change in the past week. 


Let-Up in Hard-Coal Trade 


The tone of the anthracite market at New York is easier, 
and except for egg and stove coals there is no rush of 
orders. These two sizes continue to be in good demand 
with plenty of coal available to meet all orders. Retail 


Coal is easily moved 
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yards along the railroads dependent upon this market are 
filled, their owners in some instances refusing to buy even 
the favored sizes. 

Egg coal is not moving as rapidly as last week and pea 
is inactive. Chestnut is in fair demand, with stove coal 
leading the list. Announcement made at the last minute 
regarding company prices for domestic coals for June pro- 
vided for advances of 5c. to 10c. per ton in the popular sizes. 

No. 1 buckwheat and rice are slumping. There is only a 
fair demand for them and considerable tonnage is going 
into storage. Barley and birdseye are the only small coals 
for which there is a waiting market. 

At Philadelphia the anthracite market is weak. Dealers 
have cut down on their ordering so much that the collieries 
are losing considerable working time. Some hopes are felt 
that when the miners formulate their demand in June it 
may have some effect in stimulating trade. 

Wholesale prices remain firm. Some buyers thought that 
with coal becoming easier the independents might cut, but 
these operators reduced working time rather than reduce 
prices. Everyone expects an advance of 10c. a ton for June, 
though official confirmation is lacking at present. 

Stove continues in best demand, with egg next. Nut is 
in free supply, but pea, on account of reduced production, is 
short. The steam sizes are very weak and big tonnages 
from the companies are going into storage yards. In- 
dependents are compelled to cut considerably, and then 
have much standing in cars at the mines. 

After absorbing increased wholesale rates of approxi- 
mately 15c. per ton during May and facing an increase of 
about 10c. a ton for June, Baltimore retail hard-coal dealers 
advanced prices 25c. per ton on all sizes pea and buckwheat 
on June 1. The schedule is as follows: Hard white ash, 
No. 1 (broken), $15.25; No. 2 (egg), $15.50; No. 3 (stove), 
$16; No. 4 (chestnut), $15.50; pea, $11, and buckwheat, $8.25. 
Sunbury, No. 2 (egg), $15.75; No. 3 (stove), $16.25; No. 4 
(chestnut), $15.75. Lykens Valley, No. 2 (egg), $16.50; 
No. 3 (broken), $17. Local demand is quite poor and all 
sizes are on easy supply 

At Buffalo the anthracite trade is much duller than it was 
a year ago, but it is not quite agreed as to the reason. 
The report is that fuel oil is gaining ground pretty fast in 
the city, in spite of the fact that some householders have 
tried it and thrown it out after spending big money on it. 
The coke trade is quiet and will remain so through the open 
season, though it can hardly be called the warm season yet. 

The lake trade remains quiet. Shipments for the week 
were only 25,100 tons, of which 10,000 tons cleared for 
Milwaukee, 8,900 tons for Superior and 6,200 tons for 
Sheboygan. Freight rates are unchanged at 50c. to Mil- 
waukee and 40c. to Superior. 


Connellsville Coke Market Stagnant 


The spot furnace coke market at Connellsville has been 
stagnant in the past week. There has been no inquiry, as 
the furnaces are under contract and deliveries are easy to 
make. Nothing has occurred to disturb the $3 price which 
is considered the market. 

Negotiations are on for several second-half contracts. 
Furnaces prefer to contract for the half year rather than 
the third quarter if they do not have to pay much premium, 
but operators prefer to contract only for third quarter, 
hoping that something may turn in their favor for fourth 
quarter, but they are pretty much in the hands of the fur- 
naces in this matter. There is little talk of prices, but there 
is room to suspect that third quarter might be brought down 
nearly if not quite to $3, with, say, 25c. additional for fourth 
quarter. 

Buying of spot foundry coke has increased somewhat and 
there is considerably more inquiry. The spot market re- 
mains at $3.75@$4.25, according to brand. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-——Cars Loaded——. 

All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended Mayil6, U9 25icaciatysais nus a -letnrebeioinyale sretenetetans 984,916 155,630 
Previous weelk. aden... 7 Jateh poker pie oa ee erate 981,370 154,214 
Week ended May.l7, 1925s cin soem sceccdsicusernelen tre crate eat 913,201 135,650 


-——Surplus Cars—— 


All Cars Coal Cars ——Car Shortage-——\ 
May. 14,1925. vac oe eeietasiare ot 330,433 141,258 . eevee) Sse 
May (8;°1925. cere 329,844 149,992" = Mee ae 
May. 1'4;.(924 35cm eae eee Oe 167,102) . 3. Scyeccn 
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Foreign Trade Is More Active 
In British Coal Market 


The better tendency lately in evidence 
in the Welsh steam coal trade is well 
maintained. There is an improved volume 
of business for South America, Egypt, 
and coal depots generally, and lately 
both French and Italian importers have 
also shown a little more interest in the 
Welsh market. Foreign buyers prob- 
ably are influenced by persistent 
threats of a national strike of miners. 
The added volume of trade still leaves 
exports much below normal, and there 
is still no sign of the export level of a 
year ago being regained. There is also 
no sign of the reopening of Welsh col- 
lieries closed down as unremunerative. 

The Newcastle market, on the whole, 
shows a steadier tone, chiefly owing to 
improved inquiry for best steams. In 
some cases demand has outrun the sup- 
ply owing to so many pits being closed. 
In addition, a short output is antici- 
pated for June, when the Whitsun and 
race week stoppages take place; con- 
sequently, numerous forward inquiries 
are circulating, and prices are firmer. 
In the contract market the Bordeaux 
Gas Works order has been placed 
through Newcastle firms for two car- 
goes of good grade Durham gas coals 
for. June shipment. The Swedish 
State Ry. authorities have asked offers 
on 200,000 tons of British or German 
steam coals, to be shipped to the usual 
named ports during June to September 
and the Finnish State Ry. authorities 
want prompt offers on 15,000 tons of 
best Northumberland or Durham steams. 

The miners’ federation on May 20 
heard the results of a joint conference 
with mine owners and seems agreed 
that no wage program can be started 
or present agreement terminated until 
trade improves, but it is quite likely 
that owners will be asked to economize 
in organization and distribution. 

Output by British mines in the week 
ended May 16, a cable to Coal Age 
states, totaled 5,030 000 tons, compared 
with 5,075,000 tons the week before. 


Low Consumption Hits Foreign 
Fuels in French Market 
The general situation in the French 


coal market is unchanged. The col- 
lieries’ output is still large, but there 
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is no undue stockage as movement is 
satisfactory. Reduced consumption is 
affecting import coals most, 

Demand in the Sarre from Germany 
and Belgium no doubt is smaller, but 
shipments to France are at the old 
level. 

The freight rate, Bethune-Paris, has 
been increased 2 fr. to 25 fr., due to 
the stoppage on the waterways. 

By reason of the new contract unit- 
ing the adherents of the Kohlensyn- 
dikat, commercial liberty has been re- 
stored to the Stinnes, Karcher and 
Roechling firms. The sales organiza- 
tion of the Kohlensyndikat in France 
has been modified and an official repre- 
sentative named. German agents show 
much activity in the effort to move 
industrial and household fuels, but 
price is a deterrent. 

In April the Office des Houilléres 
Sinistrées received from the Ruhr 223,- 
600 tons of coal, 329,600 tons of coke 
and 30,300 tons of lignite briquets, a 
total of 583,500 tons. For the first 
thirteen days of May the coke arrivals 
were 120,129 tons, amounting to a 
daily average of a little more than 
9,240 tons. 


Destination of Fuel Exports from 
United States in April 


(In Gross Tons) 








1924 1925 
JANTHTACLUE te Cae near. «+ - . os 245,076 229,588 
Bituminous’ eee eee... se 962,323 886,484 
Eixported to: 
Lees As on 8 or 8,682 
Tealyar eee. es 73,155 
Other’ Europese enc..c. ss... 1,403 
Canadas eee ceo. as 585,359 
19,305 
15,791 
17,899 
b 56,700 
Other W. Indies. 12,435 
Argentina........ 11,276 
Brazilgase sis ae 54,656 
Chilowe yen... ... 7,076 
PrencheAiricaeeemey. ..... 13,259 
Other countries..:.......... 9,488 
Coke eitutonsaeelens 52,819 
U. S. Fuel Imports in April 
(In Gross Tons) 
1924 1925 
Anthrreitesscneeee.. o's. 669 4,845 
Bitiminousson ae... - 22,186 26,706 
Imported from 
ANDAs ee. es ee 20,070 26,306 
JADA SAREE ete cae ss) becca ls eeelae 
United Kingdom.. 2,116 Ri 
@Otherteouniresssey es... ee 400 
Cokeljtices see eietia alec. +e 3,742 13,816 
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Light Demand Marks Dull Trade 
At Hampton Roads 


Very little change was seen at 
Hampton Roads last week, prices being 
practically the same as the previous 
week and demand negligible except for 
cargoes bound for Canadian ports. 

Bunker and coastwise movement 
generally were holding their own. A 
few foreign cargoes and part cargoes 
were reported, but demand was light. 
The tone of the market was dull. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 30, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For British West Indies: Tons 
Nor. Str. Fram, for Port of Spain. 4,011 
Nor. Str. Bessengen, for St. Lucia. 4,436 

For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. Recto, for Manzanillo. 1,107 
Dan. Str. Nordstjernen, for Santiago 6,106 
Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana. 9,699 
Nor. Str. Hunnar_ Heiberg, for 

Ha Vane fre useing coe e bee crs Spt (4 ¢ 

For Spain: 

Ital. Str. Adige, for Gibraltar...... 9,627 

For Bermuda: 

Amer. Schr. Ruth Martin, for Ham- 
TCONG (asa Ales re oes 1,013 

For Brazil: 

Grk. Str. Atlanticos, for Rio de 
TANCIP Os caed eka ee nailer ate 7,030 

Br. Str. Siam City, for Rio de 
janeiro, WA. aes eee 1,226 

For West Africa: 

Ital, Str: pe sen for Dakar. «07.06 

For Canada: 

Br. Str. Hochelaga, for Sydney. . 7,000 
Br. Str. Watsness, for Montreal. 4,416 
Br. Str. Kamouraska, for Quebec. 7,052 
Nor. Str. Bjornsterne Bjornson, for 
QUEBEC. ere ieist eta la salen 8,245 

For Miquelon: 

Nor. Str. Facto, for St. Pierre...... 2,220 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Hartside, for Rio Janiero 
For Newfoundland: 
Am. Sehr. Orleans, for St. John..:.... — 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: May 21 May 28 


Carson hand. a55,0). dace aac 1,338 1,306 
Tonsion Hand yaa eee ee ee 82,497 74,321 
Tons dumped for week... . . 147,369 106,305 
Tonnage waiting er. he eee 12,0v0 5,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars ondband street, ee home 1,096 1,437 
Tons’on hand se. 2h ae eee 78,300 100,400 
Tons dumped for week........... 73,530 82,498 
Donna re: waiting. set ee eer ke 24,473 
C.&O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars onhand see aoticctee fae 1,869 2,228 
‘Tons. on bande, 24t ne eanee 93,450 110,745 
Tons dumped for week........... 182,259 140,515 
Tonnage Walting... <6. .0cs eek 3,785 8,435 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
May 23 May 30 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4 ae 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.. ot: phar 10 $4.95@$5.10 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.50@ z 75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9; Philadelphia. . 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: May 23 May 30t 
Admiralty, large... 26s.3d.@26s.9d. 26s.@26s.6d 
Steam smalls...... 15s.6d. 15s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams.......  17s.3d.@17s.6d. 16s.6d.@17s. 
Best imagine cscs. ie 18s.9d.@ 19s. 18s.6d.@19s. 
Best bunkers.. 17s.6d.@ 18s. 16s.3d.@17s 


t+Advances .over previous week shown in oe 
type; declines in ztalics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Woodward Iron Co. is opening a 
new mine, to be known as the Crockard 
shaft, near the Muga and Dolomite 
mines and not far from the blast fur- 
naces and byproduct coke oven plant at 
Woodward. The new shaft, which will 
have a capacity of upward of 5,000 tons 
daily, is named for the president of the 
company, Frank Crockard. 





ARKANSAS 


The East Coal Co., located on the 
Missouri Pacific belt line on the north- 
east rim of the Paris field, was sold 
about the middle of May to the Liberty 
Coal Co. Mines owned by the two com- 
panies are co-operative enterprises. 





COLORADO 


Six more coal companies in the north- 
ern Colorado field filed notice May 22 
with the State Industrial Commission 
of reduction of wages for all employees 
to the 1917 scale. The companies were 
the Grand Junction Mining & Fuel Co., 
Dacona; Clayton Coal Co., Erie; Boulder 
Valley Coal Co., Weld County; Big 
Four Coal & Coke Co., Louisville; S. 
Domenico & Sons Co., Louisville; and 
the Matchless Fuel Co., Marshall. The 
commission on May 28 received notice 
from the Crown Fuel Co. that the 
wages of men at the Marshall mine 
would be reduced to the 1917 scale. The 
Crown company is the last of the north- 
ern field operators, comprising Boulder 
and Weld counties, to make such notice 
with the exception of the National Fuel 
Co. and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
The latter is now negotiating with its 
men on a proposed reduction. 


Secretary Work has authorized the 
sale of a coal mining lease on 42 acres 
of public land in La Plata County. An 
investment of $5,000 during the first 
three years and a minimum production 
of 275 tons of coal annually, commenc- 
ing with the fourth year of the lease 
will be required. A royalty of 15c. per 
ton on coal mined on the lease must be 
paid to the government. 


Colorado coal output in April was 
563,964 tons, compared with 722,424 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
This is the lowest production for the 
month of April in the history of the 
Colorado coal industry. From Jan. 1 
to May 1 of the current year, output is 
386,000 tons behind the same period a 
year ago. The mines worked on an 
average of 55.3 days per mine thus 
far this year compared with 65.2 in the 
same period a year ago. The number 


of men employed in the mines in April, 
1925, was 9,101 contrasted with 10,737 
in April a year ago. All of the mines 
are practically on the 1917 scale. 





ILLINOIS 


The United Electric Coal Co., Lewis- 
town, has made a new record for load- 
ing coal on the Burlington tracks at 
the tipple. On one day recently fifty- 
six railroad cars were loaded, fifty- 
three cars another day and fifty cars 
on a third day. The company some 
time ago installed a crusher, which is 
used to crush the coal taken by the 
Santa Fe R.R. at Galesburg. The com- 
pany recently installed its fourth large 
shovel. 

Peabody mine, No. 8, at Tovey, has 
been reopened, after having been closed 
since last February. The mine usually 
employs about eight hundred men. A 
number of minor repairs have been 
made at the mine. 


Thomas J. Scott, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been named president of the Scott- 
Smith Coal Co., which operates a strip 
mine near Duquoin. He succeeds his 
brother, E. F. Scott, also of St. Louis, 
who died a few weeks ago. 


The Toluca Coal Co. of Toluca, has 
dismantled its property. The steel 
tower was sold to a company at Spring- 
field, and the large turbine was shipped 
to Panama, where it will be installed 
by a coal company. The mine will be 
sealed. It was at one time one of the 
largest in the northern Illinois mining 
field. 


INDIANA 


The strike at Glenco mine, Glen Ayr, 
which started eight months ago, has 
been settled, according to Tyler Law- 
ton, president of District 11, United 
Mine Workers, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Phil Penna of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ association. 
The mine employs 225 men when work- 
ing at full blast. President Lawton 
said that it was understood the Glenco 
would resume operation within a short 
time. 


The Cass Coal Co., at Sullivan, has 
filed a final certificate of dissolution. 


H. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Clinton Coal Co., and of the Ferguson 
Coal Co., of Clinton, has purchased the 
holdings of C. Stutz, and now is sole 
owner of the company’s holdings. The 
purchase includes the six Crownhill 
mines, more than 4,000 acres of mineral 
land, the large Crownhill stock farm, 
the Clinton coliseum and a large number 
of houses belonging to the company. 


Mr. Ferguson, as soon as possible will 
consolidate his coal and other interests 
into one company. Mr. Stutz expects 
to devote his time to his personal farm- 
ing property in Vermillion and Parke 
counties, to his insurance business and 
to his automobile business. 





IOWA 


The Liberty Coal Co., Des Moines, 
has been purchased by the Flint Brick 
Co., for approximately $50,000. The 
Liberty mine, located at the end of 
North Twentieth street, resumed opera- 
tions May 20 after a lapse of a num- 
ber of weeks. The mine which will be 
run in conjunction with the Flint Brick 
plant, will produce approximately 100 
tons of coal daily. 





KANSAS 


District 14, United Mine Workers, 
paraded its strength the length of 
Crawford county, Kansas, Sunday, May 
24, in a demonstration designed to 
combat the sentiment toward lower 
wages, which is growing in the district. 
At its termination at a picnic ground 
near Croweburg, after being augmented 
by cars along the way, the motor 
caravan was more than two miles long. 
At the picnic ground, 4,000 miners 
listened to speeches by labor leaders, 
exhorting them to resist efforts to 
lower wages. Matt Walters, district 
president, in introducing John Cochran, 
international board member from Iowa, 
said, “We have gathered to show by 
our solidity that we are not going to 
stand for non-unionism in Kansas.” 
Even Alexander Howat, one-time presi- 
dent of the district and later expelled 
from the international for calling an 
outlaw strike, openly declared his al- 
legiance to the present district officers, 
and exhorted his followers to support 
them. 


No. 6 mine of the Mayer Coal Co., 
the last big mine near Mineral in 
Cherokee County, the scene of the first 
substantial development in the Kansas 
coal field, will be completely worked 
out within the next few weeks. This 
mine, which was opened in 1911, had 
560 acres of excellent coal. At its 
peak it employed 450 men. Experi- 
ments are being made as to the feasi- 
bility of working the top vein on this 
land by electric mining machines. The 
possibility of working this vein with a 
steam shovel also is being considered. 
Negotiations for leases are reported to 
be under way. 


Eighteen teams with 108 contestants, 
had enrolled May 25 for the Kansas 
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state first-aid and mine-rescue meet to 
be held at Brandenburg Field, State 
Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, June 13. 
Others are expected to enter. Thirteen 
of the eighteen teams are from mines 
of the Western Coal & Mining Co. 
These five firms are represented in the 
early list by one team each: Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Dittman-Wachter 
Coal Co., Jackson-Walker Coal & Min- 
ing Co., Hamilton Coal & Mercantile 
Co. and the Knott Coal Co. Twenty- 
seven judges have been selected for the 
events, eight representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, three from the Pitts- 
burg chapter of the Red Cross, twelve 
physicians and four mine experts. 





KENTUCKY 


The High View Mining Co., Prentice, 
of which Clarence James, Cromwell, is 
secretary, has 700 acres of coal land, 
with nine seams to be developed, and 
plans installingsga fully electrified plant 
the first part of next year. 


Coal operators of Letcher County 
have further cause for complaint about 
taxes, the State Board of Equalization 
having advised County Judge Fitzpat- 
rick of an increase of 5 per cent in 
assessments on coal rights, 10 per cent 
on coal leases, 25 per cent on tangible 
property and coal mine equipment, 25 
per cent on livestock, 15 per cent on 
land, timber and improvements. A 
committee is being formed to go to 
Frankfort in an effort to obtain a re- 


duction. All over the state assess- 
ments are being ordered increased. 
While tax rates can’t be increased, 


assessments are, and in spite of the 
fact that the coal industry is in a tick- 
lish position, with many mines in re- 
ceivership. 

Amended articles have been filed by 
the Golden Rule Coal Co., Covington, 
increasing capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Carbon Coke & Coal Co. has 
been located since June 1 in the new 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 80 
Federal Street, Boston. 





MICHIGAN 


A jury in Judge Arthur Webster’s 
court, in Detroit, on May 26, after de- 
liberating an hour, returned a verdict 
of $115,167.40 against the Ford Motor 
Co. in favor of the Mancourt-Winters 
Coal Co. Breach of contract was the 
basis of the suit. James O. Murfin, 
attorney for the coal company, showed 
that the Mancourt-Winters company 
had a contract with the Ford Motor 
Co. to deliver 25,000 tons of coal at 
$7.70 to the River Rouge plant during 
the year from Aug. 1, 1920, to July 31, 
1921. The testimony showed that the 
Ford company refused to take any more 
coal after it had received 5,000 tons. 


The new coal dock under construc- 
tion at Escanaba by the Chicago & 
Northwestern R.R. for the C. Reiss 
Coal Co. will be ready for use by July 
15, company officials believe. The dock, 
which was wrecked in a fire that de- 
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Underground “Fire Fighters” of a Coal Camp 


At Dawson, N. M., the mines of the 


Phelps Dodge Corp. are guarded against the 


spread of explosions by the low-pressure dust blower at the left, which applies either 


fine adobe or concentrator mill tailings. 


The outfit at the right is a cement projector 
mounted on trucks and attached to its compressor, water tank and dust car. 


Rock 


dust at Dawson is thus applied both dry and wet. 





stroyed No. 3 and No. 4 ore docks last 
fall, is being rebuilt. It has been 
shortened to 900 ft. in length, and an 
additional 85 ft. in width has been 
built on the north side of the old dock. 
The north wall of the rebuilt structure 
has been constructed entirely of con- 
erete. The large electrically operated 
unloading hoist is being installed now. 
The hoist will be one of the most mod- 
ern at the head of the lakes, including 
a clamshell bucket that will pick up 
six tons of coal at a trip. 





MINNESOTA 


The Northern Coal & Dock Co. has 
retired from the retail coal business in 
St. Paul, selling its yard to the Hertl 
Coal Co., 649 Rice St. The same com- 
pany disposed of its Minneapolis yard 
last season. 


MISSOURI 


Following the objection of retail coal 
dealers in Kansas City, Mo., April 25 
to a proposal to increase their license 
fee to $250 a year, the City Council on 
May 25 passed a modified ordinance 
establishing the fee at $100. The fee 
had been $25. The license must be 
paid for a full year, regardless of how 
small a part of the year the dealer may 
sell. Industries which have followed 
the practice of ordering several cars of 
coal a year for distribution among 
employees, relatives and friends are 
classed as retailers under the new 
ordinance, and will be required to pay 
the $100 license fee. The ordinance 
further specifies that a retail dealer 
must have a coal yard, a place for 
storage, an office, and scales that will 
weigh at least a 5-ton load. Penalty 
for violation of the ordinance is a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than 
$100 for each offense. 





NEW YORK 


Edward H. Read, sales agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 


Co. and head of the company’s business 
in Buffalo territory since the resigna- 
tion of Vice-president D. E. Russell, 
has been made general northern sales 
agent of the company, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo, as formerly, and terri- 
tory covering the Syracuse and Utica 
agencies and northern New York, but 
not Canada, which had been given to 
the Elias Rogers Coal Co., of Toronto. 
H. W. Marshall is continued as assist- 
ant sales agent at Syracuse and J. C. 
Waldron succeeds the late John J. Town 
at Utica. 


On petition of William A. Stetson, of 
Batavia, and Ida M. Tibbetts, of Staf- 
ford, near Batavia, the Consumers’ Col- 
lieries Corporation has been thrown 
into involuntary bankruptcy. Debts 
enumerated amount to about $12,000, 
mostly to the petitioners. The presi- 
dent is J. E. Tibbetts and the company 
formerly maintained an office in the 
White Building, Buffalo. The company 
was organized in Batavia during the 
war to produce coal and has a mine in 
Clarion County, Pa. 





OHIO 
Although the Columbus Board of 
Education opened bids May 13 for 


15,000 tons, more or less, of bituminous 
mine-run or lump and 2,000 tons of 
bituminous nut, pea and slack coal to 
be delivered to the various. public 
schools in the city, the board has not 
made any awards and is still making 
investigations as to price. The Burns 
Coal Co., Columbus, was low on lump 
with a bid of $3.84; mine run, $3.61, 
and nut, pea and slack, $3.21. The 
Reliable Coal & Supply Co. followed 
with a bid of $3.84 on lump and $3.64 
on mine-run. 


Ohio Collieries Mine No. 210, between 
Athens and Nelsonville, closed May 23 
indefinitely. Between 400 and 500 men 
had been having good work in this 
operation. 


The West Virginia & Ohio Coal & 
Coke Co., Cleveland, of which C. L. 
Cassingham is president, will hereafter 
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be known as the Cassingham Coal Co. 
The personnel and financial status of 
the company is unchanged. 

James Wiley, formerly engineer 
with the Cambria Collieries, Bellaire, 
is now superintendent of maintenance 
at the Rail & River Coal Co.’s No. 4 
mine, also at Bellaire. 

The Euga Coal Co., operating huge 
strip mines near New Lexington, was 
enjoined from continuing work until the 
Lancaster Coal & Sand Co., which has 
the same land leased, strips the sand 
from the top. Faulty leases of the 
first company brought the adverse 
decision. 

The Redfield Coal Co.’s mine, near 
Crooksville, has been leased by Fred 
Myers’ of Zanesville, who is making 
preparations to operate it after an idle- 
ness of about two years. The mine 
formerly was leased by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and used for fuel 
purposes for that plant. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co., of Co- 
lumbus, has taken over several mines 
of the Mid-Hocking Coal Co., at Burr 
Oak, which will mean that the mines 
will be placed in operation some time in 
the future. The property, which con- 
sists of about 500 acres, adjoins hold- 
ings of the Sunday Creek Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Ninety men and women are named in 
an injunction issued by Judge J. N. 
Langham, of Indiana County, restrain- 
ing them, their associates, aiders, 
abettors, and agents, from in anywise 
interfering with the operation of the 
Lucerne mine of the Jefferson & In- 
diana Coal Co., of Punxsutawney. The 
mines of the coal company are being 
operated on a non-union basis and the 
workmen are said to have experienced 
difficulty in getting to and from their 
work. 


Seven bituminous mine inspectors 
have been reappointed by Governor 
Pinchot in accordance with the con- 
tinuance-in-office provisions of the act 
of June 1, 1915, which provides that 
inspectors who have passed two con- 
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secutive examinations and have served 
continuously for eight years shall be 


continued in office. The reappointed 
inspectors are Charles H. Crocker, 
Johnstown; Patrick S. King, Pitts- 


burgh; John J. McDonald, Greensburg; 
Richard Maize, Uniontown; Harry 
Phythyon, Belle Vernon; James J. 
Stoker, Irwin, and Thomas H. Thomp- 
son, Kittanning. In addition, the 
Governor later appointed, but not 
under the act of 1915, J. A. Saxe, 
Ellsworth, and William Lamont, El- 
mora, as members of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Examining Board for the 
Bituminous Coal Mines of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration reports a net loss of $62,648 
for April, after all expenses and 
charges, against a loss of $40,332 re- 
ported in the same month last year. 
For the first four months of 1925, the 
company reports a net loss of $221,333 
against $36,973 in the corresponding 
period last year. 


A special examination for firebosses, 
assistant mine foremen and mine fore- 
men will be held at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, in Pittsburgh, by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines on 
July 15, 16 and 17, according to an 
announcement. Any coal miner who 
feels qualified may take the tests. 


So far blame has not been fixed for 
a fatal gas explosion which occured 
in the Woodward mine of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co. at Edwardsville, causing 
six workers to lose their lives. State 
mine inspectors have been making an 
investigation of the disaster. One 
theory is that the gas was ignited 
by a spark from an electric motor. 


The Cambria County Fair Associa- 
tion, headed by Chas. Schwab will hold 
a fair at Ebensburg July 1-5. Many 
large manufacturers of mining equip- 
ment will take an active part. 


Legal proceedings have been started 
in court in Northumberland County to 
prevent the erection of a new $500,000 
breaker by the Shamokin Coal Co. on 
the site of the old Nelson mine shaft. 
A silk mill is now located near the 
plot and it is alleged that if the breaker 
operates the factory will have to sus- 





Kingston-Pocahontas Coal Co.’s Club House Near Welch, W. Va. 


Note how to use all the level space available a culvert has been built to take the small 
stream under one end of the house. 
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pend due to smoke and dust. The 
court has decided to hear arguments 
on the matter within the next few 
weeks. 


Eight hundred thousand trees have 
been planted in the village of Natalie 
and vicinity. The trees are being ob- 
tained from the state, and coal com- 
panies in that region are giving their 
help to the reforestation campaign. 

Government inspectors are reported 
to have arrived in Pottsville and to 
have ordered all obstructions removed 
from the Schuylkill River that impede 
the free flow of water. The chief ob- 
structions are placed in the stream by 
hard coal washeries which annually 
dump thousands of tons of coal into 
the river. It is said the river has be- 
come filled up to such an extent by 
‘culm, etc., that many towns along it 
are now in danger of floods. Some coal 
companies have already agreed to co- 
operate in cleaning out the river. 


The annual mine foreman and fire- 
boss examinations for the Sixth, Tenth, 
Thirteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-fourth 
and Thirtieth bituminous districts will 
be held in Johnstown on June 15, 16 
and 17. The examinations are con- 
ducted by the State Bureau of Mines. 
and will be held under the direction of 
Nicholas Evans, state mine inspector, 
who also is a member of the board of 
examiners. Other members of the 
board are: George W. Wilkes, rep- 
resenting the operators, and Robert 
Jobes, representing the miners. T. D. 
Williams, state mine inspector, will 
be in charge of the examinations 
in the Fifteenth district and examina- 
tions will be held on the same dates in 
Barnesboro. 


The Jermyn mine, in Old Forge, an 
independent with a normal daily output 
of 1,000 tons of coal, resumed oper- 
ations last week for the first time in 
four months. About 600 men are 
employed. Recently officials of the 
company arranged with the mine work- 
ers to resume operations at lower 
wages than the scale calls for, but this 
agreement was rescinded by the work- 
ers following the activities of union 
officials at the colliery. It is under- 
stood the men are being paid the reg- 
ular rates. 


The Sherman Coal Corporation has 
cut a new vein, the Holmes vein, at 
Pottsville. It was cut at the end of 
what is known as No. 2 rock tunnel, 
is about 2 ft. thick, but is widening as 
it runs west. The Holmes is consid- 
ered to contain some of the hardest 
coal in the anthracite region and has 
an excellent burning quality. The aver- 
age thickness in Sharp mountain is 
4 ft., running to the extremity of the 
company’s leasehold at Indian Run 
Gap. 

The District Attorney of Schuykill 
County has issued warrants for the 
arrest of several officials and employees 
of the Buck Mountain colliery for al- 
leged violation of the act of 1891 rela- 
tive to the safety and health of coal 
miners. The defendants are charged 
with allowing mining operations to ap- 
proach a body of water without proper 
precautions by boring ahead the re- 
quired number of feet. As a result 
three men lost their lives when the 
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water broke through. The defendants 
are John Price, superintendent of the 
Buck Mountain mine; Conrad Dresch, 
foreman; Hugh Williams, assistant 
foreman, and Robert Price, a miner. 
State Mine Inspector Brennan has 
asked the prosecutor to launch the legal 
proceedings. 

Practically every large coal operation 
in Derry township, Westmoreland 
County, is running again following 
shutdowns of several months. The out- 
look for business is said to be con- 
siderably brighter. Mines now in op- 
eration are the Derry No. 1 mine at 
Bradenville, the Ridge Coal Co. Atlantic 
mine, the Millwood shaft mine, Peanut 
mine, Seger mines and the Brenizer 
mine. 





UTAH 


An injunction was filed in the fed- 
eral court on May 20 to prohibit John 
H. Tonkin from exercising an alleged 
unauthorized option on the property of 
the Independent Coal & Coke Co., in 
Carbon County, which is said to have 
been granted him and other members 
of the company’s board of directors last 
December. William G. Roberts, trustee 
for an estate, and six others are parties 
to the suit. The complaint sets forth 
that by virtue of the option Tonkin is to 
receive the total assets of the com- 
pany amounting to $2,000,000 or more 
and the property of the Royal Coal Co., 
amounting to $1,000,000, for $1,000,000 
cash and preferred stock in a company 
which he was to organize for the pur- 
pose of taking over the assets of the 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. It is 
claimed that the option was not bind- 


ing because the approval of the entire’ 


board was not first obtained. 


J. T. Hill, general manager of the 
Lion Coal Co., of Ogden, has addressed 
a letter to William Spry, registrar of 
the Land Office in Washington, sug- 
gesting that the government could ac- 
complish much good for the coal indus- 
try and the nation at large by giving 
the Land Office power to restrict the 
development of the federal coal lands 
for some years. A copy of the letter 
was sent to the Utah delegation in 
Congress, all of whom expressed sym- 
pathy with the proposal. Senator 
Smoot said that he had to confess he 
did not know just how they would go 
about it, but he was in hearty accord 
with what Mr. Hill had said. 


On May 23 the Industrial Commission 
of Utah in a lengthy decision ruled that 
a man unloading coal by the car was 
not an independent contractor within 
the meaning of the Utah Workmen’s 
Compensation law. A man named 
Tullgren died from injuries received 
while unloading coal for a Salt Lake 
City retailer and the insurance carrier 
resisted compensation on the ground 
that the deceased was an independent 
contractor. The commission said the 
employer could not evade liability in 
this way. An independent contractor 
was a man who by the employment of 
a little capital and the use of other 
workers employed under him hoped to 
make more than ordinary wages, but 
such could not be the case with a man 
unloading coal alone, although he might 
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be paid by the car. He was paid by 
the car, it was declared, more for con- 
venience sake than anything else. 


The completion of the new tipple at 
Storrs, Carbon County, by the Spring 
Canyon Coal Co. is expected by July 1. 
Tearing out of the old tipple is already 
under way, and the work will be rushed. 
This will give the Storrs mine one of 
the best tipples in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The conference of Coal River Col- 
lieries Co. and the United Mine Work- 
ers representatives which was to have 
been held at Huntington May 22, has 
been indefinitely postponed. Inability 
of J. T. Dunigan, president of the com- 
pany, which is controlled by the 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers, to 
return from Washington in time for 
the meeting.was given as the reason 
for the postponement. 


J. C. McKinley, president of the Rich- 
land Coal Co. applied for a receiver- 
ship for the company in Circuit Court 
at Wheeling May 23. Assets were 
listed at $4,000,000 and liabilities $1,- 
500,000. The Dollar Savings & Trust 
Co. was appointed to take charge of 
the company’s accounts. President Mc- 
Kinley expressed confidence that the 
company would resume operations soon 
and that creditors would be paid in 
full. Present difficulties were laid to 
coal market conditions and to frozen 
assets. 


The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
is to expend over $1,000,000 for addi- 
tional shipping facilities at the com- 
pany’s mines in the Logan district. 
Plans call for the purchase of a large 
interest in the Philadelphia & Cleveland 
Coal Co.’s river shipping plant at Hun- 
tington so as to provide an outlet for 
the company’s output by water down 
the Ohio River. ‘It is also proposed to 
purchase a new steel hull towboat and 
thirty-six steel barges. to be delivered 
within ninety days. The river equip- 
ment alone will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000 and the interest in 
the river tipple and other river ship- 
ping facilities about $100,000. The 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. rep- 
resents a merger of several companies 
having a capital of $30,000,000 with C. E. 
Hutchinson, of Fairmont, as president. 


The E. L. & W. Coal Co., of Fair- 
mont, has leased its mine at Almina, 
Monongalia County, to the Almina 
Coal Co. for 12 years on a royalty 
basis. The mine is said to be one of 
the best equipped middle-sized plants 
in the region; 150 acres of Sewickley 
coal land and 20 houses are included in 
the lease. 


Fred G. Hatton, head of Hatton 
Brown & Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed receiver for the Himler 
Coal Co., of Himlerville, W. Va., by 
Federal Judge Hough in the suit of the 
Buck Creek Land & Development Co., 
Kentucky. In its petition the land 
company says the coal company has 
obligations aggregating $200,000 and is 
without funds and $5,761 is owing to 
the land company for non-payment of 
royalty. The receiver will operate the 
property of the Himler company, which 
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consists of one large mine at Himler- 
ville with a capacity of about 1,500 tons 
daily. The company ‘is capitalized at 
$2,000,000, less than half of which has 
been issued. The company is solvent, 
but the petition alleges that had a 
receiver not been appointed at this 
time it would have become insolvent. 





CANADA 


The results of the examinations in 
first aid work at the collieries in Brit- 
ish Columbia have been announced and 
show that the Nanaimo A team won 
the Provincial Shield, with Nanaimo B 
team second, and Chemainus third. The 
Lieutenant -Governor’s Trophy, for 
women’s first-aid and home-nursing 
work, was won by Nanaimo B team, 
with Nanaimo A team second and Cum- 
berland third. 


Output of coke by Canadian plants in 
March totaled 138,783 tons, compared 
with 102,686 tons in February and 101,- 
132 tons in January. For the first 
three months of the year the cumulative 
production was 342,601 tons. Imports 
of coke advanced slightly and exports 
were higher than in February. The 
apparent consumption of coke in Can- 
ada reached a total of 200,364 tons, 
compared with 164,673 tons made avail- 
able for use in the preceding’ month. 

The International Coal Corporation, 
with main office in Montreal, will handle 
large importations of British and Amer- 
ican coal during 1925. British coal will 
be loaded at Swansea for Montreal 
every two weeks as long as navigation 
remains open. Officers of the Inter- 
national Coal Corporation are as fol- 
lows: President, D. Harry Friedman, 
Jr.; vice-president and treasurer, Tall 
E. Shepherd; secretary, George A. 
McHattie; directors, D. H. Friedman, 
Owen Shepherd, Hall E. Shepherd, D. I. 
Friedman, Jr., and George A. McHattie. 





Traffic 





Lake Rate Decision May Not 
Be Made for a Month 


A decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the lake cargo 
case is not expected for another three 
or four weeks. The record in the hear- 
ing held recently on the examiner’s 
tentative report is voluminous and it 
will be necessary for each member of 
the Commission to examine this record 
before the decision can be written. The 
only formal action in the case by the 
Commission since the hearing has been 
its order declining to grant the motion 
of the Southern operators to reopen 
the case for new evidence. 

Much importance is attached to this 
case, in which Ohio and Pennsylvania 
bituminous operators are seeking a 
widening of the differential between 
rates to lake ports from shipping points 
in their territory and from Virginia, 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
fields. The examiner recommended a 
substantial widening of the differentials 
by slightly reducing the rates from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and increasing 
the rates from the southern points. 








Coming Meetings 





Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 

Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
June 17, Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, F.. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 


National Coal Association. Annual meet- 


ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 

West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 


meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James E. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 


Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Ill 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Third general conference, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, June 21-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City. aNe us Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 22-26. Secretary, F. 


ee 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 


man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
se Council, Hanover Square, New York 
ity. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 





New Companies 





The Achuff Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture, buy, sell and gen- 
erally deal in mine and mill supplies at 
wholesale and retail. The incorporators 
are W. D. Achuff, E. M. E. Achuff and Jas. 
B. Black. 


The American Coal & Mining Co., Pleas- 
anton, Kan., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital. 


_The Commodore-Jellico Coal Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., capital $10,000, has been in- 
corporated by J. T. Bradley and F. F. Mc- 
Coy. 

The Cherokee Coal Corporation, Chatta- 
nooga, capitalized at $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by F. A. Loveland, B. CG. Gray- 
Son, J. J. Desmond, Samuel B. Smith and 
Val Johnson. 


The Barney Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., 
capital $50,000, has been chartered by John 
D. Barney, E. W. Smith and Minna Barney. 
The company will operate in the Big Sandy 
district of eastern Kentucky. G 


The Rice-Elkhorn Coal Co., Pikeville, Ky., 
capital $100,000, has been chartered by 
W. P. Rice, C. C. Rice and J. W. Rice. 


The Blue Star Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 
capital $75,000, has been chartered by W. L. 
Hammond, J. R. Carnes and M. M. Cook, 
to operate in the southeastern Kentucky 
territory. ° 

The Delmore Coal Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with $12,000 capital, 
by Fred Weikart, William L. Weickart, 
Morris T. Reese, V. E. Hendershot and 


Frank Harrison to mine coal and sell coal 
and coke. 
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La Voy-Jennings-Wickham, Ince. of 
Salina, Onondaga County, N. Y., was 


chartered May 22, with $15,000 capital, to 
mine coal. E. R. La Voy, M. E. Jennings, 
of Salina, and F. S. Wickham, of Cicero, 
are directors and subscribers. Nash, Brit- 
cher & Eckel, 941 Onondaga Bank Build- 
ing, Syracuse, are attorneys for the cor- 
poration. Inquiry at the State Geological 
Bureau reveals the intelligence that there 
is no coal deposit in Onondaga County. 
Wholesale coal dealers in Albany do not 
know any of the incorporators. It is pre- 
sumed they have an option on coal in an- 
other state, as all of the stock is sub- 
scribed. 








Obituary 





James T. McCreery, 81 years of age and 
long prominent in the coal industry of 
southern West Virginia, died at his home at 


Hinton on May 17. Not only was he 
prominent in the coal industry but as a 
hotel man, real estate dealer and banker. 


He had been confined to his home for more 
than a month and had been in failing health 


for some time. Death was caused by 
arteriosclerosis. At the time of his death 
Mr. McCreery was president of the Na- 


tional Bank of Summers, Piney Coal Land 
Co., McCreery Central Pocahontas. Coal 
Land Co. and the James T. McCreery Co. 
He was a veteran of the Confederate Army. 








Industrial Notes 





The Morgan-Gardner Electric Co.; Chi- 


cago, has sold its present manufacturing 
building and a larger and more suitable 
plant is being sought. The Morgan- 


Gardner company will continue in the old 
plant under lease from the buyer until next 
March. 


The Webster’ Mfg. Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the opening of a branch sales 
office at 811 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., in charge of E. E. Landahl, who has 
been associated with the company for. the 
past thirteen ‘years. Mr. Landahl will be 
glad to confer on and plan material-han- 
dling problems. 


G. H. Webb has been appointed Phila- 
delphia sales manager of the Central Steel 
Co., of Massillon, Ohio. He succeeds A. B., 
Cooper, who died suddenly at his home in 
Philadelphia, May 3. 


George A. Muir, who has veen connected 
with the Denver office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for the past five years and for 
ten years previous to that was with tke 
machinery department of the Mine & 
Smelter Supply Co., Denver, has _ been 
elected president and manager of the Ad- 
vance Machinery & Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo., manufacturers of steam and electri- 
eal specialties; mine, mill and power-plant 
supplies, and jobbers’ and manufacturer’s 
agents. 


The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of conveying, transmission and 
screening machinery, and S-A belt con- 
veyors, has established a sales-engineering 
office in San Francisco under the manage- 
ment of Chas. E. Bruff, formerly of the 
mining engineering firm of Bradley, Bruff 
& LaBarthe. 

Harold P. Tompkins, president of the 
Tompkins Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va., has 
concluded arrangements whereby the Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., which now owns 
the Otis Steel Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will manufacture and market Tompkins ex- 
tension rails, 


The Sullivan Machinery Co. announces 
the appointment of Earl E. Miller as man- 
ager at its El Paso (Texas) branch office, 
succeeding R. S. Weiner, who is trans- 
ferred to the general office in Chicago. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York, 
and with offices in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, have purchased the stock and good 
will of H. A. Rogers Co., 87 Walker St., 
New York, dealers in railway, mill, mining 
and contractors’ supplies. The sole agency 
in the United States of the Moncrieff Scotch 
gage glasses also has been taken over. 


An arrangement was recently perfected 
between Carels Brothers, of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, and the Ingersoll-Rand Co., of New 
York City, by which the Belgian concern 
will have the right to manufacture the 
well-known Ingersoll-Rand _ solid-injection 
type of oil engine. 

Cram’s Services, Inc., industrial special- 
ists, have removed their executive offices 
from the Penobscott Building to 412-447 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Publications Received 





The Effect of Acidity and Oxidation Ca- 
pacity on Corrosion of Metals and Alloys 
in Acid Mine Water, by Ralph EF. Hall and 
William W. Teague. Coal mining investi- 
gations under auspices of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
Advisory Board of Coal-Mine Operators and 
Engineers. Bulletin 15. Pp. 62: 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. Price, 40c. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin 4 
of this series gave the results of long-time 
immersion tests conducted in three mines 
and indicated the type of metals and alloys 
that suffered the least corrosion. Bulletin 
5 was a study of the microstructural 
aspects of metals and alloys corroded by 
acid mine water. Bulletin 6 described a 
proposed accelerated method for conduct- 
ing similar tests in the laboratory in one or 
two days. Bulletin 15 includes a further 
study of the value and limitations of the 
accelerated electrolytic test for corrosion, 
and in particular the effect of acidity and 
oxygen on corrosion in acid mine waters. 


Coal-Mining Problems in the State of 
Washington, by George Watkin Evans. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. Bulletin 
Doe Pp. 79;' 6 x 9 Inj sillustrated: 
Describes methods employed at some of 
the mines in the state where difficulties are 
encountered on account of extensive folding 
and faulting of the coal measures, 


Coke as a Household Fuel in Central 
Canada, by J. L. Landt. The Dominion 
Fuel Board in co-operation with the Mines 
Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. Pp. 140; 64 x 9% in.; illustrated. 
Results of investigations by Mr. Landt for 
the use of byproduct coke in place of 
anthracite in the Province of Ontario and 
the western part of Quebec. 

Statistical Report of Lake Commerce 
Passing Through Canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan and Ontario, During Season 
of 1924, with Supplementary Report of 
Commerce Passing Through the Detroit 
River. Prepared under direction of Col. E. 
M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. Pp. 24; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 

History of the League for Industrial 
Rights, by Walter G. Merritt. Pp. 132; 5 
x 7 in.; League for Industrial Rights, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

Saward’s Annual, 1925, by Frederick W. 
Saward. Pp. 256; 6 x 8 in.; tables. Price 
$2.50. Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 

Structural Reconnaissance of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Area from Old Monroe, Mo., to 
Nauvoo, lll., by Frank Krey. Bulletin 45. 
Pp. 86; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Department 
of Registration and Education, Division of 
the State Geological Survey, in co-operation 
with. Missouri Bureau of Geology and 
Mines, Urbana, IIl. 





Trade Literature 








Industarial Storage-Battery Locomotives. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 
231-A. Pp. 24; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Universal Blowers for Coal and Metal 
Mines. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bulletin No. 408. Pp. 8; 73x10% in.; illus- 
trated. Describes the changes in these 
small blowers, the more important being 
ball-bearing motors, completed welded 
wheel and housing, aluminum expansion 
discharge, aluminum inlet cone and pipe 
connection, universal angle of discharge and 
greater volumetric capacity. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., re- 
cently issued the following bulletins: Rota- 
tor Hammer Drills. Bulletin No. 81-F. Pp. 
31; 6x9 in.; illustrated. These one-man 
drills are made in seven styles, including an 
auger drill, a steam drill, a water tube 
rotator and a light-weight rotator weighing 
only 29 lb. “DW-64" Hammer Drill for 
Channeling or Line Drilling. Bulletin 
81-EA. Pp. 4; 6x9 in.; illustrated. De- 
scribes special fixtures for adapting the 
DW-64 drill. “DW-64" Water Hammer 
Drill. Bulletin No. 81-E. Pp. 16; 6x8 in.; 
illustrated. This drill, intended for tunnel- 
ing, drifting and all the heavier kinds of 
underground drilling work, is shown in 
operation in different parts of the world. 
Air Feed Stoping Drills. Bulletin No. 81-G. 
Pp. 19; 6x9 in.; illustrated. Describes two 
general types, the automatic rotation water 
stoper and the hand rotation light stoper. 


_ Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
issued a 15-page catalog, 8% x 11 in., illus- 
trating and describing its “Standard” steel 
buildings, building products, steel joists, 
steel poles, etc. 
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Work Well or Plan Well 


PERATING efficiency in coal mines, as elsewhere, 

is the outcome of planning rather than of working. 
Too many executives burden themselves with small 
duties that a subordinate could just as well perform. 
They should always be asking themselves what work 
they can shirk, not what work they can do. Any class 
of work thus definitely avoided should be put into the 
hands of some subordinate with full responsibility for 
its performance and he should be given definite but not 
crippling instructions as to the course he should steer. 
Occasionally the work can be taken up by sample and 
inquiry made as to the punctiliousness with which the 
instructions have been followed. 

Thus relieved, the executive can plan largely. He can 
visit other mines, he can spend hours mastering the 
details of some new process, he can test some part of 
the operation to see if it is being efficiently conducted, 
he can direct the keeping of records. But he must 
beware of being the master worker and make sure that 
he is the master thinker of the organization, the stimu- 
lating, inspiring and directing force of the institution. 





When Government Bureaus Fail 


HE EXISTENCE of the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, according to recent Washington news dis- 
patches, is threatened by a combination of Congressmen 
representing varying shades of political opinion. 
Observers, wise in the ways of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
point out that the activities of the commission may be 
ended by a refusal on the part of Congress to vote 
further appropriations for its support. That method 
has been used before to end the life of agencies that 
fell from Congressional grace. It is simple, direct and 
effective. 

Ordinarily the business men of the country would not 
be interested in the causes of the demise of this dis- 
credited institution. The boon of dissolution is so great 
that it borders on churlishness to inquire whence and 
why such a precious gift comes. In the present case, 
however, the source and motives for the contemplated 
action are as important as the deed itself. These put 
a cross-section of the political reactions towards busi- 
ness enterprise under the slide where all who will may 
examine them. 

When the Federal Trade Commission was first pro- 
posed, business men generally welcomed the idea of the 
establishment of a bureau that would counsel with, 
rather than chastise, legitimate commercial initiative. 
The first chairman, E. N. Hurley, one of the few men 
who have been big enough to become part of the gov- 
ernment machinery without succumbing to the political 
control complex, justified their hopes. But those hopes 
vanished with Mr. Hurley’s resignation. Since that 
time the Federal Trade Commission has been a storm 
center, condemned by sober business men, petted by 
radicals, reversed more often than sustained by the 
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courts, abusing its access to publicity and the public 
confidence with accusation and innuendo. 

Surely here was a course of action sufficiently de- 
structive to arouse the antagonism of Congress. Alas, 
the head and front of the commission’s offending is 
not that it is persisting in that course, but that it has 
taken steps to mend its ways! Under the reorganization 
recently effected, says Chairman Humphrey, the com- 
mission “‘would not in the future be used as a smelling 
committee or a detective agency for any other depart- 
ment of the government. Neither is it going to be 
used as a publicity bureau to spread socialistic propa- 
ganda, nor to advertise the political or personal fortunes 
of any person or party.” For the expression of such 
sentiments the commission is denounced as a body that 
has outlived its usefulness, as a creature of sinister 
powers and no longer in a position to protect small busi- 
ness interests. 

What is happening to the Federal Trade Commission 
is likely to happen to any government regulation 
bureau. The genesis of most attempts at regulation is 
destructive. The essence of control is “thou shalt not.” 
Even in those cases in which new agency is pictured as 
an instrument of helpfulness, its offer to assist is usu- 
ally prefaced by the demand that the industry to be 
aided must first conform to such rules of conduct and 
management as the agency may see fit to prescribe. 
Where, as apparently is now the case with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the government bureau makes a 
genuine effort to aid instead of hampering, its quondam 
political friends become its foes. 

The business world may take a cynical satisfaction in 
the present controversy over the future of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The decease of that body as it 
existed prior to the last reorganization would have been 
a blessing; its demise today probably would be no great 
loss. 





Real Costs of Loading 


Y THE USE of loading machines and conveyors in 
a mine the number of men employed is reduced, 
so less houses are needed; fewer acres have to be 
developed, so the interest on the investment is de- 
creased; the number of locomotives needed for gather- 
ing and the main-line haulage is reduced, saving 
supplies, maintenance, labor, depreciation and interest 
charges. Also less rails and wire are needed. In figur- 
ing the overhead due to the investment in the machine, 
its depreciation, supply and maintenance costs, these 
savings in other equipment should be deducted even 
though the operator cannot save all these costs but has 
to meet most of them by reason of the fact that he 
has the equipment and cannot sell it to advantage. 
Ventilation, drainage, supervision and tipple costs may 
be lowered, but it may be difficult to evaluate precisely 
the exact amount thus saved. 
The operator needs to know just where he would be 
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if he had to equip a new mine instead of an old one, 
and to remember that in time, with the extension of 
the mine, he will need the equipment that is now laid 
by. Temporarily he may have to bear the triple burden 
of the equipment discarded for the time being, of the 
equipment still in use and of new material that the 
introduction of new methods entails, but later he will 
not be so encumbered, and the real value of the machine 
should be estimated with this ultimate saving in mind. 
Too often the interest on the whole cost of the new 
equipment, the depreciation on it and its cost of opera- 
tion and repair are figured against the machine. Why 
not lower these overheads by estimating the savings 
on eliminated machinery, development and housing thus 
getting the true cost of operating in a mine designed 
for this particular system? 

Those superintendents seeking to obtain further 
mechanization can prove their case forcibly by such 
a method of calculation. It is the correct way to esti- 
mate costs, though it will give a false impression of the 
immediate value of the installation. 

Speaking at the American Mining Congress Exposi- 
tion, G. B. Southward, chief engineer of the Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., said that the number of main-line 
haulage locomotives could be reduced 20 per cent, gath- 
ering locomotives 50 per cent, and mine cars 25 per cent 
and that the length of main track could be cut 50 per 
cent, light steel haulways 66 per cent, and the area 
under development 75 per cent. With such large reduc- 
tions in cost ignored, the true conditions under which 
the mine is operated cannot be correctly estimated if 
the reductions are not made part of the calculation. 

The introduction of conveyors and machines for load- 
ing means the elimination of much of the equipment 
that cruder methods make necessary. It may be con- 
servative to dismiss this fact from the mind, but the 
conservative method of estimation is not always the 
most constructive. What is desired is not a one-sided 
calculation but the true facts of the case. 


The Washington Formula 


HE COAL INDUSTRY, abused though it may be 

by the commonalty, is not without its friends, many 
friends—particularly in Washington. So strong is this 
friendship, so abiding the affection entertained for the 
coal men, that these friends are forever devising, 
according to their individual bent, simple to grandiose 
schemes to save the industry from the foes knocking at 
the gate. Safety for the industry, we are told, lies only 
in unquestioning acceptance of these proposals to make 
it a government ward: rejection can lead only to the 
complete enslaving of the business by hostile dem- 
agogues. 

That, in effect, was the argument advanced in favor 
of acquiescence to the Freylinghausen program; it be- 
ing re-echoed by supporters of the Oddie bill; it is in 
the background of every discussion of government regu- 
lation, every suggestion to extend bureaucratic control 
over the industry. “It is our plan—or something very 
much worse—that threatens you,” is the warning. If 
the coal trade, weary of Greek gifts, mildly protests, 
the grief of its political friends is painful to behold. 
Such brutal rejection of friendly services passes the 
understanding, wounds the sensibilities and sours the 
natural sweetness of the gentlemen who sit on Capitol 
Hill. 
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Standardization Reduces Waste 


HE SETTING UP of standards aids both manu- 

facturer and operator and saves money for the con- 
sumer of the final product. When a_ standardized 
machine is produced the manufacturer. can give careful 
consideration to every element of design, knowing that 
the cost of the labor thus expended will be spread over 
a large production. 

The larger the number of units made the more readily 
will the workman learn what manipulations are neces- 
sary for such construction. Fewer mistakes are likely 
to be made. The mechanics need less supervision at 
every stage of the work. The routing of the mechanical 
operations can be more effectually planned. As a result 
the cost of the machine is much reduced. 

Then again the manufacturer has fewer patterns 
to make, less parts and patterns to keep in stock, fewer 
blueprints to file, less items to catalog, and there is 
less chance of error when parts are ordered. By reduc- 
ing the number of types the manufacturer can keep 
safely fewer completed machines in stock, and thus he 
reduces the investment charge and the cost of storage 
facilities. He also has an opportunity to keep records 
of the performance of a large number of machines all 
precisely similar and to learn in consequence how the 
models should be improved. 

But the operator who buys the machine is also 
advantaged. He gets a better price because the manu- 
facturer can make the machine at lower cost. He has 
less parts to store and can cut the outlay for spares 
to a minimum without risk of running short. He 
can save storage room and reduce the expenses of 
keeping a record of his stock. The savings thereby 
effected may reach surprisingly high figures if a large 
number of machines are in use, for with several mines 
he will need only a slightly larger stock than would 
serve for only one or two, should they be equipped with 
machines of a multiplicity of models. 

His men will know the characteristics of the machine 
and how to repair and replace parts when needed. The 
management will learn where the mechanism is likely to 
fail and just what care should be expended on it to keep 
it in good order. The mine employees can be shifted 
from machine to machine and from mine to mine and 
prove equally efficient despite the change. When makes 
of machine vary, the man who is shifted is some time 
in learning how to use the equipment and his efficiency 
is decreased accordingly. He may even have to experi- 
ment, with costly results. : 

Standardization reduces waste and should be applied 
to every type and capacity of machine as soon as the 
design has reached such a point of efficiency and dura- 
bility that standards can be determined. The desire 
of some engineers to demand changes without due 
reason and the practice of demanding the duplication of 
machines of an antiquated type add greatly to cost and 
sometimes jeopardize safety. 

In many cases it would pay, when the parts fail, to 
modify old types so that the newer design of parts 
could be inserted and the old machines transformed 
to the new standards, if that be possible. In some in- 
stances the remodeling or replacement could be done 
on a large scale with ultimate gain as, for instance, 
where a mine has a gage of track which has become 
obsolete, been found uneconomical or has been chosen 


by some whim, for which nothing but an idiosyncrasy of 


a former owner of the mine can be alleged as an excuse. 


— . - : 
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Mine Plant Generates Power from Pulverized Bone 


Uses Unsalable High-Ash Refuse with Ease—Ob- 
tains Better Results than Stokers—No Difficulty Is 
Suffered from Slagging of Furnace Walls or Bottom 


By Frank H. Kneeland 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


OUTH OF MASON and Dixon’s line the only coal- 

mine power plant that burns powdered fuel is that 

of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, 
W. Va. So far as I am aware, also, this is the only 
installation of its kind in the United States that utilizes 
pulverized bone in the generation of electric energy. 

Some mine power plants are planned and built com- 
plete and entire; they are fully equipped and sufficiently 
large when they are first put into commission to meet 
all requirements of the mines they are intended to 
serve throughout the whole anticipated life of these 
operations. Such plants are efficient but few in num- 
ber. Others spring from small beginnings and grow 
piecemeal by a process of more or less haphazard ac- 
cretion, unit after unit of equipment being added to 
meet the demands of a mounting load. Such plants are 
seldom efficient but, unfortunately, they are fairly com- 
mon in the coal fields. 

Between these two extremes lie a vast number of 
installations that are the result of engineering skill 
of a high order, and represent an evolution that is the 
product of increasing power requirements on the one 





The headpiece shows the Gary plant. Note the total absence 
of anything that might logically be called smoke. Modern meth- 
ods of combustion, whether by way of the stoker or by means of 
powdered fuel, are doing much to lessen the smoke nuisance, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities. Best of all, however, the absence 
of smoke is a fairly reliable indication of complete combustion 
within the boiler furnace. 


hand and improving equipment on the other. The plant 
at Gary belongs to this latter classification. It has 
undergone several changes and improvements and has 
been enlarged from time to time, yet each succeeding 
change has been carefully considered and each piece of 
equipment installed has been chosen from the best avail- 
able at the time the change was made. As a result, 
at every stage of its metamorphosis this plant has been 
an efficient unit. 

As originally constructed, twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, this plant was equipped with four hand-fired boilers 
and two reciprocating steam engines. As new mines 
were opened and the power demands upon the plant in- 
creased, the two buildings—boiler plant and engine 
house—were extended and new equipment added until 
about 1920 when the apparatus installed comprised 
twelve stoker-fired boilers, two cross-compound, high- 
speed engines, two cross-compound Corliss engines, and 
two turbines, together with the necessary auxiliary and 
cordensing equipment, boiler-feed pumps and the like. 

Even with this complement of machines the plant 
became overloaded and still further additions were 
necessary. In the meantime, such improvements had 
been made in the use of powdered coal as a fuel for 
stationary boilers that its possibilities for use in this 
plant were carefully considered. Not only this but the 
effective fuel utilization was carried a step further. 
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Fig. 1—General Plan and Elevation of Power Plant 
















This shows the general arrangement and layout of buildings, conveyors, boilers, crushing equipment and the like. 
Ashes are removed from the lower or right-hand end of the plant and a cooling tower, through which circulat- 


ing water for the condensers is passed, is installed above the plant. 


In this region, the beds of Pocahontas coal worked 
are overlain with from 8 to 12 in. of black rash or bone. 
In some places also the coal carries a bore parting. 
On analysis this material ordinarily shows from 20 to 
40 per cent of ash. Thus it is burnable but not market- 
able. Because of the rugged and abrupt topography of 
the district, disposal of refuse from the picking tables 
usually presents a big problem. To a lesser extent this 
is true also of sweepings from the railroad tracks be- 
neath the tipples as well as from the mine tracks both 
above and below ground. 

It was decided, therefore, to utilize these various 
refuse materials in the company’s power plant, thus 
turning a waste substance, which could be disposed of 
only at an appreciable expense, into a useful product— 
electric energy. Accordingly, the power plant was 
again remodeled and enlarged. Two of the old boilers 
were removed and two new ones, fitted for burning 
powdered fuel, added in their place. 

The boiler capacity of this plant now consists of two 
779-hp. Stirling superheating boilers fitted for burning 
powdered fuel, five 520-hp. B. & W. (Aultman-Taylor) 
boilers fired by Jones stokers and five 300-hp. boilers 
of the same type fired with Taylor stokers. The old 
boilers were built for 150 lb. pressure of saturated 
steam. The new units are designed for a working pres- 
sure of 225 lb., but are now operated at 150-lb. pressure 
and 150 deg. of superheat. 

In the power-generating portion of the plant the two, 
high-speed, engine-driven units were removed and a 
3,000-kw., back-geared, turbo-generator installed in 
their place. The arrangement of piping is such that 
this machine is supplied with superheated steam from 
the new boilers, any surplus mixing with saturated 
steam from the older units, and the mixture passing to 
the other machines in the plant. The older engines and 
turbines thus are supplied with steam that is super- 
heated to a certain extent, but not so highly as that 
veaching the new turbine. 

Interest in this plant, however, centers in the utiliza- 
tion of the refuse fuels. It will be interesting, therefore, 
to trace the course of this material to and through the 
boiler house (the general plan and elevation of the 
plan shown in Fig. 1). 


This is not shown in this drawing. 


At present, bone and track sweepings from Mines 
Nos. 2, 6, 9 and 11 are shipped to the power plant for 
fuel. Arrangements are being made whereby bone and 
rash from Mine No. 8 may be utilized in a similar way. 
This material, as it accumulates at the various plants 
named, is shipped in open-top cars, covered with canvas 
tarpaulins to keep out moisture. 

Upon arrival at the upper end of the power plant, 
the bone is discharged into the track hopper F' (see 
Fig. 1). Bone or coal from No. 3 mine, the tipple of 
which is nearby, reaches the same point by way of 
the chute D and conveyor A. From the bottom of the 
hopper F the material is delivered by a reciprocating 
feeder after passing a magnetic separator to the crusher 
G. This is a Jeffrey, 30x30-in., single-roll machine 
having a capacity of 50 tons per hour. From the 
crusher, the material is delivered to the conveyor B 
by which it is elevated and transported to either of the 
chutes A or J. 

By the chutes H the fuel is delivered to the bins L 
above the pulverizing mills. These bins are of about 
50 tons capacity each. Small reciprocating feeders in 
the bottoms of these bins deliver the bone to the pul- 
verizers, which are 46-in., Fuller-Lehigh mills with a 
capacity of about 60 tons of coal or 50 tons of bone per 
hour. Only one machine is operated at a time, the 
other being held as a spare. From the pulverizers, the 
ground fuel passes to a Fuller Kinyon transport system 
by which it is delivered to either of the two powdered 
fuel bins K over boilers Nos. 1 and 2. 

The discharge end of conveyor B is fitted with a 
butterfly valve, or its equivalent, by which the coal 
handled by this conveyor, or any desired portion of 
it, may be sent to either the pulverizers or to the 
conveyor C. This latter conveyor is installed above the 
bunker, or bin, M serving boilers Nos. 3 to 12 inclusive. 
This conveyor is equipped with a traveling or automatic 
tripper, which normally moves back and forth along 
the bin, discharging coal as it goes. It can, however, 
be stopped at any desired point or be moved from place 
to place by hand. The bunker, accordingly, may be 
filled uniformly or the coal may be delivered to any 
portion of it. 

The pulverized coal bins K over boilers Nos. 1 and 2 
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will hold about 200 tons each. Five screw feeders, each 
driven independently by its own motor, mounted on the 
bottom of each bin deliver the powdered fuel to five 
vertical, fiat, or fish-tail burners in the top of the boiler 
furnace. Details of these boilers may be seen in 
Fig. 3. 

Draft for the burners of each boiler is furnished by 
a small motor-driven fan mounted on the fireman’s 
platform which is at a slightly higher elevation than 
the top of the furnace. Additional air for combustion 
reaches the furnace through a series of suitably damp- 
ered openings in the front wall. Products of combus- 
tion, after leaving the boiler settings, enter a T-shaped 
breeching by which they are delivered to a self-sup- 
porting, reinforced-concrete stack slightly over 200 ft. 
high. The old or stoker-fired boilers have individual 
steel stacks each 125 ft. high. 

In lighting a fire in the furnaces of boilers Nos. 1 
or 2, if powdered coal is the fuel, an ordinary oil-soaked 
waste torch is used. If the fuel is pulverized bone, a 
wood fire is first kindled in the bottom of the furnace, 
and when this gets burning briskly the powdered fuel 
supply is turned on. All the burners of one boiler will 
ignite from any one when this one begins burning. 
It is the intention to install permanently on each of 
these boilers a large kerosene blowtorch by aid of which 
the pulverized fuel burners may be lighted with ease. 

Ashes from the new, or powdered-fuel, boilers are 
withdrawn by hand and wheeled in barrows to the ash 
bin, as are also those from the old or stoker-fired units. 
The ash bin is .a wooden structure located near the 
lower end (in Fig. 1 the right-hand end) of the plant. 
This is of such a height that a wagon or truck may be 
driven under it, into which the ashes may be drawn off 
through gates. This material is hauled away and used 
at present for surfacing roads and making fills. 

Heretofore the chief obstacle encountered in burning 
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Fig. 2—Pulverizing Plant and Boilers 


This shows the position, in plan, of the various pulverizers, 
transport equipment, powdered fuel bins, burners and the like, 
relative to the boilers. The pulverizing equipment is housed in a 
separate building from the boiler plant. A vent to the atmosphere 
is provided above the crushing mills. All auxiliary equipment is 
driven electrically. 
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Fig. 3—Section Through Boiler and Furnace 


It is roughly 23 ft. from the discharge opening of the fish-tail 
burners to the floor of the furnace, and approximately 17 ft. in 
the clear from front wall to bridge wall. Thus combustion space 
is ample and the path of the fuel long. The flame rolls lazily 
downward and then turns backward and upward along the tubes 
toward the baffle opening to the second pass of the boiler. Incan- 
descent but solid or extremely viscous particles of ash reach the 
furnace floor. No trouble from slagging is experienced, no matter 
how hard the boiler is driven, 


powdered fuel under stationary boilers has been the 
effect upon the brickwork of the intense heat generated. 
In some of the earlier installations, the fine particles of 
ash in a liquid state “condensed” upon and ran down 
the furnace walls washing the fire brick with it. Liquid 
slag collected on the furnace bottom in a state too 
viscous to be tapped off. In time, the boiler had to be 
shut down and this material, upon cooling, had to be 
mined out with picks and gad chisels. 

As constructed today, most powdered coal boiler fur- 
naces are made either with air ducts within the walls 
through which air for combustion is drawn, thus cooling 
the walls, or with the inside of the furnace protected 
by means of fin tubes, through which water circulates 
and which thus, in reality, form part of the heating 
surface. Slagging on the furnace bottom also is pre- 
vented by means of a water shield or bank of tubes 
placed above the furnace floor through which the ash 
must pass in order to come to rest on the furnace 
bottom. These tubes cool the particles to such a degree 
that they solidify before coming to rest and do not slag. 

None of these expedients are resorted to in the Gary 
plant—the furnace walls are solid and the furnace floor 
is unprotected. These boilers have been operated for 
several months, often at capacities far above normal 
rating, yet no difficulty has been experienced from either 
deterioration of the brickwork or from slagging. The 
reason for this is doubtless two-fold. In the first place, 
the furnace volume is large and the movement of the 
burning fuel through it is slow while the path tra- 
versed by the individual particles is a long one. 
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A Distant View of the Power Plant at Gary with Old Coke Ovens in the Foreground 


The ten steel stacks serve the ten stoker-fired boilers and the concrete stack serves the two pulverized-fuel units. 
The steel stacks sometimes emit a small amount of smoke, especially if a furnace door of the boiler served 


is open. 


Secondly, the temperature necessary to fuse the ash 
of Pocahontas coal is unusually high. 

As a matter of fact, ash adheres to the furnace walls 
in plenty as may be judged from Fig. 5, but it forms 
a protective rather than a deteriorative coat. An exami- 
nation of the ash deposits on the furnace walls, made 
at the time this photograph was taken, showed that 
the ash apparently adhered particle by particle. Thus 
the deposit was built up much as a fall of damp snow 
builds up on the side of a building or other object. 
In other words, all ash accumulations within these fur- 
naces are of a porous and powdery nature which, when 
cold, may easily be broken down or scraped off with the 
bare fingers. An ordinary garden rake would be an 
effective tool for removing this deposit. 

A more effective insulation for the inner walls of a 
furnace than this ash deposit would be difficult to 
imagine. After it had been entirely removed from a 
small area of the surface, so as to expose the fire brick 
lining, the brickwork appeared not to have been.affected 
in the least by the intense heat developed. It was 
noticeable also that there was no indication either of 
extreme heat or of ash adherence on the first baffle. 

These boilers have been operated for several months 
with entire satisfaction and without difficulty. Dur- 
ing this time they have been driven throughout a wide 
range of capacity from a fraction of normal rating to 
heavy overloads. It is characteristic of boilers fired 
on pulverized fuel that they are extremely flexible and 
will respond almost immediately to wide variations in 
steam demand. The boilers at Gary are no exception 
to this general rule. 

One interesting problem, or rather possibility, in- 
volved in the operation of this plant is that of utilizing 
the powdered coal ash for some more useful purpose 
than filling in ground. It has been suggested that this 
material might well be employed in rock dusting the 
mines. Under the microscope, most of the ash particles 
appear to be smooth and globular in form or at least to 
have well rounded edges and corners. It may be pos- 
sible that this ash could be utilized in this manner 
without endangering the health of the employees. 

Experiments also have been conducted, although on 
a somewhat limited scale, looking to the utilization of 


The concrete stack never emits anything but a gray haze. 


It is smokeless at all times. 


these ashes in the building of walks and pavements. 
Mixed with asphalt, they make a material that takes 
an excellent surface when placed upon concrete, brick 
or other suitable foundation. How well or how long 
this surface will endure under the action of traffic re- 
mains to be seen. 

How such experiments as these may turn out, how- 
ever, -is a small matter. The primary object which 
prompted the building of the latest addition to this 
plant was not the production of ashes but the genera- 
tion of power from a mine product that otherwise was 
not only unsalable but which could be disposed of only 
at an appreciable expense. Beyond question or cavil 
this object has been attained. Today perfectly good 
kilowatt hours are being generated from a fuel the 
cost of which amounts to the freight or switching 
charge entailed in bringing it from the outlying mines 
to the power plant. Less difficulty has been exper- 
ienced in burning this bone in a pulverized form than 
is encountered in burning it in mechanical stokers. 





Fig. 5—A View Inside the Furnace 


This shows the front and side walls as well as the furnace floor. 
from which a large portion of the ashes has been removed. Two 


dampered air inlets appear near the top of this illustration. Be- 
tween these air inlets is an area from which a portion of the 
adhering ash has broken away and fallen.. Nowhere is the ash 
coating hard as it readily yielded to the bare hand. 
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Banker Advises Bigger, Better Equipped Units 
For Mining the Nation’s Coal 


J. E. Allen Thinks Sensible Consolidations Will 
Eliminate Small Irresponsible Companies Thus 
Steadying Production and Increasing Profits 


By J. Ernest Allen 


Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City 


HE business 
of an invest- 
ment banker 


is to supply the 
public with sound 
securities for  in- 
vestment. The coai 
industry controls, 
produces, prepares 
and markets a com- 
modity essential to 
the life of the na- 
tion, and it thus 
possesses in marked 
degree one element 





which appeals 
strongly to the in- 
vestor. And _ yet, 
painful as is the 


reflection to those 
of us who are inter- 
ested in coal mining, the public is loath to invest in 
coal securities, and only a very small percentage of 
the two to three billions of dollars annually invested 
by the American public finds its way into the treasuries 
of coal companies, a percentage entirely incommen- 
surate with the relative importance of the industry. 

Before you indict the investment banker for this 
fact, I want you to remember what his functions are. 
Investment bankers are primarily merchants who stock 
up only such goods as they can sell, and, like other 
merchants, can operate profitably only by rapidly turn- 
ing over the goods upon their shelves. Hence, we must 
not only consider the inherent safety of any given 
security before we purchase it, but we must ask our- 
selves the question, “Can we sell it, or will we be 
obliged to carry it for a more or less indefinite period 
as a frozen asset?” 


J. Ernest Allen 


FAVOR ONLY PROVED COMPANIES 


It is perfectly true that within certain limits our 
customers accept and act upon our advice as to the 
investments they make, but we encounter great difficulty 
in overcoming the sales resistance of an investing pub- 
lic imbued with a fixed distrust of any given industry. 
We find, as regards coal securities in particular, that 
only the issues of large and long-established companies 
with exceptional records as to earnings are at present 
looked upon with any degree of favor. 

The reasons for this attitude on the part of the in- 
vesting public are not far to seek. The vital part your 
industry plays in the world and the very direct contact 





This article is part of an address delivered by Mr. Allen at 
the American Mining Congress, in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28, 1925. 


it has with most of the householders of the country 
naturally cause you to receive much attention at the 
hands of the public press, through which the public at 
large has received certain fixed impressions, some true 
and some erroneous. Your labor difficulties have, as 
you know, received great publicity, and the public is not 
altogether uninformed as to the irregularity and spas- 
modic character of your production, as to the unfor- 
tunate interruptions to your car supply and as to the 
important fact that the developed production of your 
industry has far outstripped the normal demand of the 
country for your product. The banker, with better 
facilities for securing exact information than the gen- 
eral public, can perhaps better appreciate not merely 
your problems but the efforts being made to meet them. 


Too MANY SMALL OPERATIONS 


Several phases of your industry particularly interest 
us. It seems to us that you are plagued as an industry 
with too many small and ill-equipped operations which 
shut down when the market for coal*is low but are 
reopened at every period of increased demand. They 
flood the market with ill-prepared coals which they sell 
in competition with your superior products at prices 
which frequently bear no relation whatever to their 
costs of production. In fact, they are themselves, as a 
rule, profoundly ignorant of what their costs are. 

If the industry in some way could purge itself of 
such undesirable producers, and if it could be guaran- 
teed as well against any further increase in its pro- 
ductive capacity until such time as the normal 
consumption of the country has grown sufficiently to 
catch up with it, the financial standing of the industry 
would improve immeasurably by reason of the far 
greater degree of stability it would attain. These diffi- 
culties are, I think, generally recognized throughout 
your own industry as one of the principal causes of 
the lack of popularity of coal securities. 

With respect to modernization of plant and equip- 
ment, most bankers feel that, in such a highly com- 
petitive industry as coal mining, they can only consider 
the financing of properties which are adequately 
equipped with the most up-to-date plant and machin- 
ery. Large units so equipped make for low costs and 
a better prepared product, and low costs and a well- 
prepared product make for steadier production and 
greater profits. The trend towards such large, well- 
equipped units will, we believe, eventually play an im- 
portant part in the elimination of that element which I 
have referred to as one of the plagues of your industry, 
the small, irresponsible mine. 

One is struck by the fact that the largest unit of 
your industry, by which I mean that group of mines 
under one control which has the largest output, pro- 
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duces only about 3 per cent of the total output of the 
country, the balance of production, 97 per cent, being 
divided among some 4,000 or more different interests. 
This fact, and an analysis of the character of many 
of the units of your industry, lead us irresistably to 
certain conclusions. We believe that the logical solution 
of most of your problems will be found in consolida- 
tions, in the gradual merging of the innumerable 
smaller units of your industry into a reasonable number 
of large, highly organized units. 

The advantages to the industry itself of such 
mergers, when wisely made and soundly financed, can 
hardly be overestimated. 
The large unit can afford 
to employ the highest tech- 
nical skill, which the small 
unit usually cannot; it has 
financial strength sufficient 
to modernize its equipment 
and reduce costs; it can 
confine production, in times 
of lax demand, to a few 
collieries operating fairly 
steadily, reopening its 
closed mines only as the 
demand for coal justifies. 
It can effect great savings 
through the standardiza- 
tion of equipment, through 
centralized purchasing and 
through the elimination of 
much administrative over- 
head. And last, but by no 
means least, such mergers 
will go a long way toward 
curing the overproduction evil and toward ridding the 
industry of the unfair, cutthroat competition of irre- 
sponsible operators. 

Such a proposal as this involves no conflict with the 
wise laws of our country designed to prevent combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. Reasonable competition 
is desirable. Mergers such as I have in mind, capable 
of effecting every benefit I have named, could be car- 
ried out in practically every field in the industry and 
still result in a large number of competing corporations 
entirely within the law. 

The development of such mergers should be gradual 
and should proceed along natural lines—that is, with 
combinations of properties located in the same fields, 
whose problems are similar and whose geographical 
locations with respect to one another point clearly to 
the unmistakable advantages to be derived from unified 
management and consolidated acreage. Whether such 
relatively small local mergers can later be combined with 
others, with advantage to the trade and to the public, 
can well be left to the future, when experience will 
point the way. 

The soundest kind of a merger will be that effected 
without calling upon the investing public for financial 
assistance. It will be one where the controlling inter- 

ests of the various properties to be consolidated have 
- sufficient vision to see the great benefits to be derived, 
sufficient broadmindedness to be willing to surrender 
a little of their independence, and where each has a 
sufficient sense of fairness to concede the equitable value 
of his neighbors’ properties as well as to admit a 
reasonable value for his own. It will be a consolida- 
tion effected by the owners themselves, each taking such 
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THE BANKER’S “SLANT” 


iy OST BANKERS feel that, in such a 

highly competitive industry as coal 
mining, they can only consider the financing 
of properties which are adequately equipped 
with the most up-to-date plant and machin- 
ery,” says Mr. Allen. “Large units so equipped 
make for low costs and a better-prepared 
product, and low costs and well-prepared 
product make for steadier production and 
greater profits. The trend toward such large, 
well-equipped units will, we believe, even- 
tually play an important part in the elimina- 
tion of that element which I have referred to 
as one of the plagues of your industry—the 
small, irresponsible mine.” 
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proportion of the issued stock of the consolidated cor- 
poration as the value of his property and business 
bears to the total. The banker will be glad to lend all 
the assistance in his power, and can be of real value 


in suggesting sound plans of capitalization, and, per- — 


haps, in bringing harmony out of conflict. 

I recognize that such financially self-contained 
mergers cannot always be accomplished. At times it is 
necessary to refund the indebtedness of some proposed 
constituent company. 
tial that some public financing be done. Wherever 
possible, such financing should be in the form of stock— 
not bonds. On account of 
the highly fluctuating 
nature of the coal industry, 
fixed charges should be 
avoided wherever possible. 
Many a coal 
which, had it been soundly 


could have outlived the 
storm, has been wound up 
by foreclosure because, 
in a dull coal market or 
strike period, it could not 
meet the interest and sink- 
ing fund payments of its 
bonded debt. 

Bond issues should be 
resorted to only as a last 
expedient in the financing 
of coal properties. They 
should seldom be issued in 
excess of 40 per cent 
of the reasonable value of 
fixed assets, and in order for them to be salable 
today a long record of satisfactory earnings is abso- 
lutely essential. The proper safeguards for the in- 
vestor, which should attach to an issue of coal bonds, 
and the many factors which determine them, have 
been the subject of careful study for many years by 
investment bankers who specialize in such securities; 
but such considerations, important though they be, I 


have not considered germane to my more general topic. — 


CONFIDE WITH YOUR BANKER 
Before closing may I suggest that, if and when you 


In such cases it is often essen- 


enterprise, — 


financed by stock issues, 


need to consult an investment banker, you select one — 


who has knowledge of your industry and experience in 
the handling of coal securities. There are many such. 
Then, after you have picked your banker, be absolutely 


frank with him; lay every card upon the table. If he 
is to help you he must have all the facts. He cannot — 
work without tools, and facts are his tools. Do not be 


afraid that what you tell him or the figures you give 
him will be betrayed to others. I am proud to be able 


to say of my calling that probably no other class of — 


business men is so continually entrusted with such im- 
portant confidences, and that none has better deserved 
the faith thus placed in it. 

And one other thing, when handling an issue of 
your securities, the banker must see to it that such 
securities are properly safeguarded; he owes that duty 
to his customers. But he does not want to run your 
business, or in any way to have a hand in the running 


of it. His business is banking—not operating coal 
mines. He knows the former and is satisfied to stick 
to it. 


ay? 
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West Virginia Coal Mining Institute Assembles 


A Hundred Men at Logan Discuss Gases, Substations, Geology, and Coal 
Cleaning—They Visit Three Modern Mines in the Logan 
Region to See New Ideas Applied 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Engineering Editor of Coal Age 


\ " YITH A HUNDRED persons present the West 

Virginia Coal Mining Institute assembled on 
. June 2 at the Aracoma Hotel, Logan, W. Va., 
to hear and discuss papers on mine gases, substations, 
geology and coal cleaning. After a day’s technical ses- 
sion the party devoted the second day to visiting three 
modern mines in the Logan region. At the June 2 
meeting, in the absence of B. H. Mulvihill, of the Wheel- 
ing Trent Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., who was to 
talk about the Trent process, Chairman R. M. Lambie, 
chief inspector of mines of the State of West Virginia, 
introduced William Yant of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
who presented an article entitled “Some Practical 
Effects of Mine Gases and Their Detection.” 

Mr. Yant remarked that though methane was directly 
or indirectly the main cause of mine explosions, only 
rarely did the quantity of gas in a mine reach such a 
percentage as to make an extensive explosion of gas in 
a mine possible. Usually the gas was merely the primer 
or initiator of the explosion which, in the main, is a dust 
explosion. Methane is quite harmless when breathed. 
If there is plenty of oxygen present an atmosphere 
having even 40 per cent of methane could be inspired 
without harm. 

Large quantities of hydrogen sulphide have been 
found in the sulphur mines of Europe. This gas is 
sometimes generated in the metal mines of America— 
those, for instance, working sulphide ore—but in 
American coal mines enough hydrogen sulphide to be 
dangerous is only likely to occur from the incomplete 
combustion of black powder. One would suppose that 
the rotten-egg smell of the hydrogen sulphide would be 
enough to prevent accident as sufficient warning would 


be given, but, strange to say, with the larger concentra- 
tions of this sulphide the olfactory nerves become 
fatigued and even paralyzed and so the stink damp 
fails to create aversion. When the gas takes effect the 
respiratory centers are instantly paralyzed and death 
follows. 

In discussing mine fires Mr. Yant said that when the 
percentage of oxygen in the sealed area falls to between 
16 and 17 the flames die out, but that does not end 
combustion, for flameless combustion will continue 
slowly until the percentage falls much lower. When the 
oxygen falls below 12 per cent methane cannot explode. 
If the methane rises to the explosive limit before the 
oxygen falls to such a level that it will not support an 
explosion, the blast may occur if a source of ignition 
is present. 


_INDICATE NATURE OF SAMPLE 


In sending mine air samples to a laboratory for test 
it is well to indicate what is the nature of the sample 
and what one is desirous of establishing. Suppose it is, 
what might be termed, normal mine air which is suf- 
ficiently contaminated so that the mine owner desires 
to know whether it can be breathed safely. Then, in 
testing the gas for carbon monoxide it will not be 
sufficient to use the well-known Orsat apparatus, which 
is correct only to 0.1 or 0.2 per cent. The Haldane 
apparatus will give results to 0.02 or 0.03 per cent. 
However, in the event of a mine fire, if the test is to 
be made of gas from behind a seal, then the Orsat 
apparatus will give results close enough for the need 
of the hour. But it will not determine whether the air 
is pure enough for human breathing. 
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W. J. German 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Furthermore, the chemist should be told if the air 
sample taken is explosive, otherwise in testing it he 
may accidentally explode it, with danger of injury to 
himself or his assistants. A sample of mine air taken 
in the main return is a good control on the quantity of 
methane generated but not the final word in determining 
the safety of the mine. It is merely an average of a 
multiplicity of conditions, some bad and some good, 
and tests should be made at the working faces. 


TESTS FOR CARBON MONOXIDE 


The effect of carbon monoxide on the blood furnishes 
the best test for that gas in its lower concentrations, 
Mr. Yant said. The blood need not be in a human body. 
Carbon monoxide can be mixed satisfactorily with blood 
which has been drawn from the body. Mr. Yant ex- 
plained that, owing to the imperfection of the ventila- 
tion in a sealed area, the samples taken at the seal gave 
a wholly inadequate idea of the conditions at the fire or 
of the average conditions throughout the occluded area. 
Requested by Mr. Cameron, he elaborated on this point. 
He said he had found that samples taken in rubber- 
stoppered bottles might be regarded as utterly valueless 
three or four hours after taking. He-had great faith, 
however, in vacuum tubes with a small hole which was 
sealed with wax after filling. These tubes should con- 
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C. E. Krebs 


Consulting engineer, Charleston, W. Va. 10% 





William Yant 
S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tain 250 cu.cm. each. The difficulty was to have such 
tubes readily available in case of an emergency. 

C. E. Krebs, Clark and Krebs, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., 
said that hydrogen sulphide escaped in explosive quan- 
tities from clay veins in the United States. Mr. Yant 
said he had not heard of any instances of that kind. 
He added, in answer to an inquiry, that by tapping a 
seal at the bottom and top the effect of stratification 
could be avoided. 

Mr. Yant’s paper was followed by one by J. E. Bor- 
land, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., on “Mining Substations.” Mr. Borland 
expressed his preference for a copper conductor in the 
return circuit to supplement the work of a bonded rail. 
Will German, E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., made a 
humorous address and the morning meeting came to 
a close. 

At the afternoon session C. E. Krebs delivered an 
address on the coals of Logan County, saying that the 
Logan County coals had been successfully correlated 
with those of the Kanawha region, a certain fossilferous 
limestone furnishing the clue. The Logan field lies in 
the Coalburg basin. The measures all thicken as they 
reach the Logan area. Thus the Island Creek coal in 
the district: mentioned is from 9 to 12 ft. thick. The 
same bed in the Kanawha district, which is known as the 


Haulage Equipment and Track and Line Material Are of the Best at the Properties of the 
Gay Coal & Coke Co., Mt. Gay, W. Va. 
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Cedar Grove bed, is only 36 in. thick. Mr. Krebs said 
that Logan County had more thick beds than any county 
in the state and was tributary to a river that had a fall 
of only 172 ft. from Logan to the mouth or 23 ft. to 
the mile. In the early days all the traffic went by this 
river and even today, if canalized it could take care of 
the coal traffic of the region, and it could be canalized 
easily because of its slight fall. 

R. Dawson Hall made a short talk on the modern 
intensification process as applied to coal mining, advis- 
ing against the opening of too many mines and the 
selling of coal of too many varieties. The reputation 
of the operator is based on the worst coal he ships. He 
said that the message of the Government to the farmer 
—Intensive Operation—was a good message for the 
operators who had too many plants spread over too 
large an area and who, in the operation of a mine, had 
too many idle and too many working places. 

A. C. Callen, dean of mining, University of Illinois, 
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riffles extending in the general direction of the upper 
portion or arms and terminating at the central portion 
which is raised, the sides of this leg being inclined 
downward. The arms are miniature separating tables 
or decks of the older type separator. The running gear 
is identical with the older type. The head motion like~ 
wise is in the direction of the riffles. 

When the coal is received at the base of the Y, the 
lightest particles are immediately discharged by the 
force of gravity to either side. The heavier particles 
are retained between the riffles and concentrated in the 
central portion of the Y. This portion feeds onto the 
two miniature decks forming the arms of the Y and are 
there treated as on the old type of separator. Mr. 
O’Toole claims that the new air table doubles the capac- 
ity per unit, makes close sizing less necessary, saves 
space, lowers the height of the structure, reduces the 
work of the dust collector, makes a smaller percentage 
of middlings and reduces the cost of treatment by de- 





The Gay Mine, One of Three Visited by the West Virginia Mining Institute on June 3. 
This property at Mt. Gay, is operated by the Gay Coal & Coke Co., which, since 1904, has been mining its coal on 


a slab-cut, pillaring system. 


About one-third of the coal here shown was loaded mechanically. 


One 


Joy machine, since last Thanksgiving Day, has loaded 40,000 tons 
at a rate of about 300 tons per shift. 


Urbana, Ill., and former president ot the Institute, 
addressed the institute on the need to support mining 
extension in the state. He said that it had grieved him 
greatly when the annual appropriations for the work 
had been cut from $15,000 to $6,000. Fortunately, the 
original figure had been restored but he believed that 
it should be increased and made more adequate. 

To Walter Thurmond, general manager, Thurmond, 
Argyle & MacBeth Coal Cos., was assigned the subject 
of railroad freight rates. He said that the differential 
in Lake cargo freights is 28c. against this region. An 
attempt had been made to raise this differential to 53c. 
This endeavor the citizens of West Virginia should do 
all in their power to circumvent. 

E. C. Carris, American Coal Cleaning Corp., 
McComas, W. Va., read William J. O’Toole’s article en- 
titled “Recent Development in Pneumatic Coal Separa- 
tion” describing the new wye or “Y” type of separator 
which is not unlike the letter Y. The raw coal is fed 
in at the base or foot of the Y. This portion contains 


creasing the investment and by saving power, labor and 
supplies. 

W. A. Hunt, general superintendent, Island Creek 
Coal Co., described the Safety Club founded by his com- 
pany. This club is regulated by the men themselves. 
The company has six to ten safety police at each mine. 
Each man serves one month and then is replaced by 
another man. The Safety Club hears charges against 
any man who has been found violating the rules in any 
way. They fine him 50c. for each offense, and his name 
is posted on the board in the clubhouse. The unfavor- 
able publicity seems more effective than the fine. The 
money collected is distributed by the club officers. Thus 
$700 was donated to the Barrackville Relief Fund. 
Short fuses are the cause of most of the accidents. 
Slate and coal accidents are abnormally low as the roof 
is exceptionally strong and reliable. For the first two 
or three months, when the club was first organized, the 
accident rate was not noticeably lowered, but after the 
work had been under way for a while the minor ac- 
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Robert Lambie 


Chief, West Virginia department of 
mines, Charleston, W. Va., who pre- 
sided at the institute meeting at Logan. 


cidents were reduced 60 per cent. Mr. Hunt hopes to 
lower the frequency of such accidents 75 per cent below 
that in earlier days. It is the hope that the fatality 
rate will fall below one death for every million tons. 

In the absence of the representative of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., A. F. Brosky described the equipment of the 
Coloder Co. The company’s motion picture portraying 
the Coloder was shown at the same time. 

In the evening a banquet was given the visitors by 
the Chamber of Comme:ce of Logan and the coal opera- 
tors of the district. George J. McTigue, chairman of 
the Chamber presided. Addresses were made by Walter 
Thurmond, W. J. German and R. Dawson Hall, the 
lighter entertainment being provided by six artists. 

On the morning of June 3 the guests were driven to 
the Gay Coal & Coke Co.’s property at Mt. Gay, the 
first mine to be opened in the Logan region. It was 
opened Thanksgiving Day, 1904, and since that time 
has not had a fatal accident. 

The cars hold about 2.4.tons, and the gage is only 
32 in., the equipment having been designed so that the 
cars could be run in front of a longwall face, it being 
the intention to break the roof with props placed so 
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M. E. Kent 


President, Logan Coal Operator’s Assn., 
and general manager, Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ethel, W. Va. 


as to leave room for a string of cars near the face but 
at loading distance therefrom. As the roof did not 
break as desired the size of the cars and the gage is 
perhaps smaller and narrower, respectively, than would 
have otherwise been chosen. The grades are in places 
4) or 5 per cent in favor of the loads. 

The coal consists of two splits, each 2 ft. 11 in. thick, 
separated by 12 to 18 in. of shale. The long face is 
first cut in the parting by an arcwall machine, two or 
three cuts each 7 ft. deep being made as is found 
necessary. The first cut reduces the rock to powder 
but later cuts tear out large chunks of the shale. The 
parting breaks readily from the coal above and below. 
The shale is loaded by a Joy machine, dumped onto a 
Jeffrey pit-car loader which carries the shale across the 
track and deposits it in the gob of the room. 

The roof used to be quite solid but of late has been 
of a somewhat weak slate which has to be carefully 
posted. After cutting, the coal is drilled, the bottom 
bench being shot first. The holes in the lower split 
are put near the bottom and charged with 17 in. of 
powder, 12 in. of tamping and another 8 in. of powder. 
Then the rest of the hole is tamped with clay. This 
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Scene on the Guyandotte River, About One Mile from Logan, W. Wa. 


distributes the explosive and prevents the back of the 
cut from blowing out. The top coal is brought down 
by a shot near the roof, 10 or 12 in. of powder all in 
the end of the hole being used. The coal breaks some- 
what irregularly from the roof. A Joy machine loads 
the coal into cars. 

Lunch was served at the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co.’s clubhouse at Omar, a plant originally operated by 
the Main Island Creek Coal Co. After lunch a visit 
was made to the Monitor No. 3 mine of the Monitor Coal 
& Coke Co. where a Goodman loading shovel, operating 
hydraulically, is driving a 35-ft. room under an ideal 
roof which has, so far, made the use of props unneces- 
sary. The hydraulic pressure is 1,000 lb. per square 
inch. This gives 6-ton pressuze to crowd the shovel into 
the coal pile and four tons to lift the coal. The track 
is laid at one side of the shovel, the adjustable but al- 
most horizontal boom of which is swung over the car. 
The shovel holds about 1,000 lb. The cars are brought 
in to the shovel, and taken away, by a locomotive prac- 
tically one by one; though each time an empty car is 
needed, the unloaded cars of a full trip are pushed into 
place near the shovel, one is cut off at the shovel and 
the rest are drawn away again. 


Good Haulage 
Pays 


This view under- 
ground in a mine 
of. the Gay Coal & 
Coke Co. illustrates 
the heavy, well- 
mainline 


aligned, 
trackage which this 
company maintains 


in its low-coal. 
West Virginia op- 
erations. Costly de- 
railments are few 
here. 


Each car holds about 2.8 tons, and is loaded in from 
2 min. and 20 sec. to 2 min. and 45 sec. This is the 
time of actual loading. As time is lost in the placement 
of cars, the actual output is less by far than that indi- 
cated by these figures. While the shovel waits for cars, 
it can be moved forward under its own power with great 
dispatch. The machine can take all the coal in the 
35-ft. face with only one side-move. 

The coal is 7 ft. thick and usually has only one inch 
of impurity, though in the face of the room it was 
probably about 2 in. thick. It is an exceptionally clean 
bed of coal. 

After the trip to the Monitor mine the visitors were 
driven to Island Creek No. 21 and went to the shaft 
bottom 250 ft. below the surface. Only one man is 
employed to cage the cars and one man to take care 
of them as they leave the cage. The trackwork is ex- 
cellent,. 60-lb. rail being used at the main shaft and 
40-lb. rail at the supply shaft. Ward-Leonard control is 
used for hoisting, the flywheel moving with such a little 
loss of energy that it will run 55 min. without any 
input of power. 

The date and place of the winter meeting is to be 
decided later. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Seventeen Men Lose Their Lives in 
Kentucky Mine Explosion 


(Special Dispatch to Coal Age) 


Louisville, Ky., June 8.—An explosion 
in Mine No. 9 of the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., about one mile from Sturgis, 
Ky., at 9 o’clock this morning caused 
the deaths of seventeen miners who 
were entombed, the remainder of the 
force of about 130 escaping to safety. 
Seven of the dead miners were white 
and the remainder negroes. The explo- 
sion was reported at a depth of 425 ft. 
and 2,000 ft. from the main shaft. 
Fans were reported running and ven- 
tilation good soon after the explosion. 
Two rescue squads equipped with gas 


masks went into the mine under the 
leadership of superintendent T. F. 
Christian an hour after the explosion. 
Five bodies were recovered Monday. 

The explosion occurred when one of 
the miners drilled into a strong feeder 
of gas, which was ignited from his 
lamp. The damage to the property 
was slight as the effect of the explosion 
was localized by rock-dusting. It was 
stated that this was the first explosion 
the company had suffered since eight 
years ago, when sixty-two men were 
killed in its No. 7 mine. 





Bureau of Mines Shifted to 
Commerce Department 


President Coolidge issued an execu- 
tive order June 4 transferring the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Mineral Statis- 
tics section of the Geological Survey 
from the Interior Department to the 
Commerce Department. The transfer 
takes effect July 1. According to Sec- 
retary Work, the change will result in 
the better organization of government 
activities. 

The transfer of the Bureau of Mines, 
following closely upon a similar shift 
recently of the Patent Office from the 


Interior Department, represents the 
conclusion of the reorganization of gov- 
ernment departments by executive 


order, as the President has only a 
limited authority under the organic act 
of the Commerce Department to make 
such shifts. 

This agreement, it was learned in 
high administration quarters, is con- 
tingent upon adoption of a reorganiza- 
tion plan which would provide for the 
inclusion of all the conservation 
agencies of the government in the In- 
terior Department. 

Secretary Hoover said that the future 
activities of the Bureau of Mines under 
the Commerce Department would de- 
pend entirely upon recommendations of 
the committee which is to meet with 
him before he leaves for California next 
week. He has asked the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers and the American Mining Con- 
gress to appoint représentatives on the 
committee and plans to add one or two 
outstanding mining experts himself. 

In addition to determining the most 
desirable field of activity for the Bu- 
reau of Mines from the viewpoint of the 
industry, the committee will also be 
asked by Mr. Hoover to assist in find- 
ing a new director for the bureau to 


succeed H. Foster Bain, who has re- 
signed. 

The Bureau of Mines will continue to 
occupy its present quarters in the In- 
terior Building. As some time is cer- 
tain to elapse before the new director 
will be chosen, Dorsey Lyon has been 
recalled from the West to take up again 
the duties of that office. Due to the 
extended absences of Director Bain in 
the dispatch of foreign assignments 
Mr. Lyon has served as acting director 
for a considerable portion of the time 
during the past two years. It is under- 
stood that he is in no sense a candi- 
date for the vacancy. He is much more 
interested in the metallurgical side of 
the Bureau’s work, of which he has 
been in charge for a number of years. 





More Mines to Open Soon 
In Pomeroy Field 


Pomeroy, Ohio, June 9, 1925.—Pro- 
duction at the Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s 
mines at Pomeroy Bend continues with- 
out interruption. No. 7 mine of the 
Essex Coal Co., in the same district, 
which is worked on a co-operative basis, 
has accommodated most of the men at 
that company’s No. 5 mine, the tipple 
of which was burned a week ago Sun- 
day. Men are applying for work every 
day and petitions have been presented 
to the New Pittsburgh Coal Co. to 
open Syracuse and Thomas mines. 
These mines will be opened on the No- 
vember, 1917, scale as soon as the com- 
pany can make satisfactory arrange- 
ments covering switching charge with 
the traction line which delivers the eoal 
from the mine tipple to the Hocking 
Valley R.R. 

The men employed at these mines in 
the Pomeroy district held a meeting on 
June 6 and voted to continue work and 
not attend a meeting scheduled to be 
held by the union on June 10. 
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Mediator Rejected in 
Nova Scotia Strike 


At a conference between officials 
of the British Empire Steel Corpo- 
ration and the miners of Picton 
County, N. S., at the Acadia Col- 
lieries on May 29. Vice-president 
J. E. McLurg offered a new wage 
schedule on the basis of a 10 per 
cent reduction from the wages of 
1924, graduated so that the burden 
would fall lightly on the lower paid* 
men, as compared with the better 
paid and contract workers. He 
stated that it was the result of 
prolonged study and calculation by 
the corporation officials, and that 
if the proposal was accepted work 
would be resumed at once. 

At the request of executives of 
District No. 26. United Mine 
Workers, James Murdock, Canadian 
Minister of Labor, consented to act 
as mediator in the wage dispute | 
between the corporation and its 
employees, provided the arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to the com- 
pany. Vice-president McLurg on 
June 1 stated that the corporation 
refused to entertain the proposal. 

Professing to be acting on the 
advice of International President 
John L. Lewis, union leaders on 
June 4 withdrew the men engaged 
in maintenance work in the Nova 
Scotia coal mines. The action was 
declared to be the beginning of a 
“more vigorous policy” on the part 
of the 12,000 strikers toward the 
British Empire Steel Corporation. 





















































SoaraRochuels in Coal Trade 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Chicago 
mail order house, has decided to go 
into the soft-coal business, and will 
offer coal direct from mines in southern 
Illinois, southern Indiana, and western 
Kentucky, in carload lots to individuals, 


companies or. club groups. This new 
method of selling coal, President Kittle 
pointed out, eliminates middlemen, 
jobbers, agents and _ salesmen, and 
makes it possible to buy coal at mine 
prices at a saving of $1 to $3 a ton. 

“When the coal is shipped we send a 
bill to the nearest bank and a copy to 
the purchaser,” said Mr. Kittle. “All 
the consumer has to do is to pay the bill 
at the bank. Then an order is issued on 
the railroad to deliver the coal. Freight 
charges are paid to the agent. We are 
looking forward with keen interest to 
the season’s results in a great merchan- 
dizing experiment designed to cut down 
distribution costs on one of the great 
basic necessities.” 


* tp ee. ee 
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Union Gets Jolt in West Virginia 
When Consolidation Coal Co. Goes 
Non-Union; Union Output Low 


Overshadowing all other develop- 
ments in the strike situation in north- 
ern West Virginia is the recent effort 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. to work 
on a non-union basis, which is the most 
serious blow that the United Mine 
Workers has been dealt in the recent 
organization drive. 

The Consolidation was instrumental 
in “letting down the bars” to the union 
in this field in 1918. When the Balti- 
more agreement was signed in April, 
1924, for a three-year period the Con- 
solidation and other companies did not 
become signatories direct, but signed 
through the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the 
Consolidation company, who is in 
charge of operations, issued a state- 
ment last week in which he said that 
the company was acting in good faith 
in starting Columbia mine No. 29, near 
Clarksburg, as the employees had 
requested the officials by petitions to 
work at the mine on the 1917 wage 
seale. 

Union officials, however, will not 
admit that their membership is being 
stampeded into the non-union mines. 
James L. Studdard, international rep- 
resentative, in a circular letter sent to 
the membership, reproduces a resolu- 
tion which says that the company has 
not officially asked the local union to 
accept a reduction in wages in violation 
of the Baltimore agreement and that 
the report that the union miners at 


local, No. 1344,-at Columbia, had.signed | 


a new wage agreement is false and 
without foundation. 

The Consolidation expected to start 
loading coal at Owings Mine No. 32 and 
Pinnickinnick No. 25, in the Clarksburg 
district, on June 9 on a non-union basis. 
Eighty-five men applied for work at 
Owings and 35 at Pinnickinnick. The 
Estella Coal Co., of Phillipi, employing 
100 miners, has opened up on an open- 
shop basis. Mine No. 41 of the Beth- 
lehem Mines Corporation, near Bar- 
rackville, probably will resume opera- 
tion within the next 10 days. 


More to Open Non-Union 


The Hutchinson Coal Co. and the 
R. M. Hite interests, representing the 
Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the 
Edna Gas Coal Co., it is reported, will 
soon open up on a non-union basis. The 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. opened 
some plants on an open-shop basis re- 
cently in the Elkins section, although 
that portion of the field has been work- 
ing on a non-union basis for some time. 

John Billy, a former official of the 
Wendel local of the United Mine 
Workers, was sentenced by Judge W. 
B. Kittle at Grafton, June 3, to serve 
three years in the penitentiary for 
burning down the tipple of the Gordie- 
Bailey-Fahey Coal Co. at Wendel. In 
his confession he implicated eleven 
union miners and two _ international 
representatives. Ettore Del Guzzo and 
James Feeley, both of whom, it is re- 
ported. will soon return to the state. 


In handling the 116 union miners 
arrested for violating an _ injunction 
granted to the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., Judge W. S. Mere- 
dith, in Marion County Court, in Fair- 
mont, sentenced each man to pay a $4 
fine. Instead a large number went to 
jail. After a specified day the judge 
ruled that the miners would have to 
pay the county 60c. a day for every 
day that they remained in jail. The 
miners’ attorneys were on the verge of 
asking support for 170 dependents of 
the men in jail. The miners, however, 
tired of jail life and all paid their fines. 
Under the state law the county must 
pay the dependents of prisoners. 

Lee Hall, of Columbus, president of 
the Ohio miners, visited Wheeling 
May 5 and gave out a statement say- 
ing that the plans for the organization 
were working out nicely and would ulti- 
mately result in the complete organiza- 
tion of the district despite injunctions. 
Expressing satisfaction over the con- 
duct of the strikers up to this time, Mr. 
Hall made a personal appeal that the 
union miners continue a strict observ- 
ance of every law and injunction. 


Expect Arrest of Bomber 


Fourteen men and two women 
charged with bombing two non-union 
miners’ houses at Glendale May 25, 
when 20 lives were endangered, were 
released June 5 because of lack of evi- 
dence. Prosecuting Attorney Loyd 
Arnold, of Moundsville, declared that 
Alex» Chesman, who, the state says, 
placed the bombs, would be arrested in 
a few days. A pair of wet canvas 
shoes which fitted the tracks left by at 
least one of the actual bombers around 
the wrecked homes were found in 
Chesman’s home. 

Denial has been made by Charles 
Evans Hughes, former Secretary of 
State, that he will be associated with 
the United Mine Workers in their legal 
entanglements over injunctions in the 
Panhandle section. Attorney Thomas 
C. Townsend, chief counsel of the union, 
denied that he made the statement, but 
a Wheeling newspaperman said he did. 

In federal court at Wheeling, June 4, 
Federal Judge W. E. Baker handed 
down an order in the sweeping injunc- 
tion granted to the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and in its final 
reading paragraph No. 7 is stricken 
from the original on agreement of 
attorneys for both sides, because most 
of its prohibitions are contained in the 
other six paragraphs. 

Armed with this official order, attor- 
neys for the union began preparations 
for an immediate appeal from Judge 
Baker’s finding to the federal Court of 
Appeals at Richmond. 

Judge Baker also handed down a final 
order on the temporary injunction 
granted June 2 on application of the 
Mineral States Coal Co. and 16 other 
companies operating in the four Pan- 
handle counties. In this also, by agree- 
ment between attorneys, important 
deletions from the original were made, 
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Another Wise Mule 


A mule recently trapped in the 
mine of the Ajax Company on New 
| River in Fayette County, W. Va., 
by a flood of water from an aban- 
doned working was rescued after 
| eight days’ confinement, when one 
of the miners waded through water 
_up to his arm pits and discovered 
that the animal was still alive. A 
| mine car blocked the entry and | 
made the mule a prisoner. It had | 
retreated to a high place in the 
| workings, where the water was 
only 2 ft. deep. Although the 
mule was saved, the coal company 
was not so fortunate, as it has 
voluntarily gone into the hands of 
a receiver, with liabilities set forth 
at $150,000. 














which miners contend is their victory. 
The words “peaceful persuasion” are 
cut out, and in their place was substi- 
tuted ‘menacing, threatening, injuring 
or use of violence, abuse or unlawful 
acts.” 

This will be argued in Elkins on 
June 12, when counsel for the United 
Mine Workers will argue a motion to 
dismiss the application. 

In the first five days of last week the 
non-union coal output aggregated 5,569 
cars, while union tonnage aggregated 
982 cars. The chief increase in non- 
union production was along the Mon- 
ongah Division, B. & O., and the Mon- 
ongahela Ry. 





The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to extend until Dec. 31 the time 
for filing engineering plans for making 
physical connections from the Eastern 
Kentucky and Cumberland Valley divi- 
sions of the L. & N. to the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio R.R., which was 
jointly leased last year by the L. & N. 
and the Atlantic Coast Line, making a 
through route from eastern Kentucky 
to South Atlantic ports. Preliminary 
surveys of the 140 odd miles which it 
must build over the backbone of the 
Cumberland mountains in Kentucky and 
Virginia have indicated tremendous 
costs, and the company desires time to 
make alternate surveys and a close 
study of the engineering problems to be 
met before making a report. 





Production of Byproduct Coke by 
States, 1923 and 1924* 
(In Net Tons) 





State 1923 a 19246 
‘Alabama bac ot cote he 4,385,000 4,396,000 
Golofadotaee cunt Siasnee: 448,000 523,000 
Illinois... .. See Poa Sine oe 3,187,000 2,340,000 
Pndianates aac ate 5,043,000 4,206,000 
Kentucky steve. Sic os ite ee 434,000 252,000 
Marylandaeatyaytace a ieeee 862,000 821,000 
Massachusetts.............. 554,000 433,000 
Michigamgeri mrt Oeone ae cee 1,649,000 1,771,000 
Minnesotactisee so 2 kee 696,000 517,000 
New: Jersevie acicg oon Lote 898,000 857,000 
Newt oVie ese arias bra tee 1,784,000 1,558,000 
Ohio..... ne, ee Pa 6,324,000 5,692,000 
Pennsylvania. . 9,186,000 8,533,000 
Tennessee. . . 124,000 76,000 
Uibalpet a ties Gr nena es Sale remo es 115,000 
Washingtomiois-cela an 31,000 39,000 
Wiest. Virginian cen) ck Gemee 941,000 997,000 
Missouri, Rhode Island, and 

Wisconsin ss). cic nein calor 1,052,000 869,000 
TOtgl cee meen ss heer ee 37,598,000 33,995,000 


* Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey. , 
a Final figures. b From monthly reports furnished 
by operators. 
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High Wages and Irregular 
Work Keep Up Coal Prices 
Alberta Commission Is Told 


When the Alberta Coal Commission 
held sittings at Calgary and Drumheller 
late in May, evidence was submitted by 
operators and others that the retail 
prices of Alberta coal in the home mar- 
ket was too high, considering how close 
the mines are. High wages, high 
freight rates and a long period when 
climatic conditions prevent a full out- 
put were among the reasons given for 
high prices. Other witnesses affirmed 
that there were too many mines operat- 
ing and that the small mines had to 
carry too large an overhead to sell their 
product for less. 

Suggesting that half the mines in 
the province should be shut down, W. S. 
Henderson outlined a plan whereby those 
companies which closed should be reim- 
bursed by the mines which were able to 
dispose of their production. 

Pat Conroy, speaking on behalf of the 
miners, outlined a scheme for expropri- 
ation and nationalization of all mines, 
the government to build houses for the 
miners and sell them at cost on an 
amortization plan. This and regulation 
of output so as to provide steady work 
over nine or ten months instead of in- 
tensive work for three and idleness for 
three, would make the miners feel more 
settled and would result in better rela- 
tions with the employers and enable the 
establishment of more satisfactory 
terms of work. 

Jesse Gouge, one of the principal 
operators of the district, denied that 
there were too many mines or that the 
price was too high. If the market for 
Alberta coal could be widened the mines 
could work steadily and the miners 
would be more satisfied, he declared. 

George L. Brockbank declared in Cal- 
gary that if the cost of production could 
be brought down by making miners’ 
wages equivalent to those in other in- 
dustries, the market would automatic- 
ally extend itself. 

From Drumheller the commission will 
proceed to the Blairmore field and 
thence to Edmonton, where a final sit- 
ting will be held. 





Products of mines contributed 1,114,- 
662,945 tons of revenue freight to the 
Class 1 railroads of the country during 
1924, according to Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures just compiled. This 
is a decrease of 10.54 per cent as com- 
pared with the tonnage furnished by 
the mining industry during 1923. The 
showing was better during the last 
quarter of 1924, when 171,153,101 tons 
of mine products was shipped. This is 
a decrease of less than 2 per cent as 
compared with the fourth quarter of 
1923. . The details of the freight fur- 
nished by mines during the last quarter 
of 1924 are as follows, in net tons: 


ANth a Gite sa eae ne eee 19,053,922 
Bituminous coal |) J) e e 93,424,012 
Oe) see ier wai ae eee 4,086,439 
JTONU OTe Snes CANES oe pe iene 9,705,676 
Other ores and concentrates 2,714,067 
Rase bullion and matte........ 232,854 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone....._. 36,883,554 
Crude petroleunns sash ee 2 one 2,089,510 
A SDH aT ticle ape tae sie ages eae 696.843 
Salty Renee etree tants cot carmen tag 857,127 
Other products of mines.....__° 1,409,097 
Total tics. cuketat eae a mee 171,153,101 
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Entrance to Mine Where Fifty-Eight Men Were Killed 


Throngs awaiting rescuers at mouth of the operation of the Carolina Coal Co:; at 


Coal Glen, N. C., where an explosion at 9:30 a.m., 


May 27, entombed miners at work. 


The finding of matches in the pocket of one of the negro victims led the authorities to 
believe that the blast may have been caused by some of the miners smoking in the 


mine. 





J. M. Davis Named to Head 
Lackawanna R. R. 


William H. Truesdale, who for the 
last twenty-six years has been execu- 
tive head of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R., will retire from 
that office at the next meeting of the 
board of managers at the end of this 
month. He has been offered the chair- 
manship of the board. He is 73 years 
old. 

He will be succeeded in the pres- 
idency by John Marcus Davis, at pres- 
ent head of the firm of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, but during the greater 
part of his career a railroad man of 
wide and varied experience. His affili- 
ations have been with the Erie, the 
Great Northern, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Harriman lines. 

Mr. Truesdale became president of 
the Lackawanna in 1899 at a salary of 
$25,000 a year, and under his manage- 
ment the railway, together with the 
Glen Alden Coal Co., then a subsidiary, 
has been one of the largest earners in 
the East. Since 1900 it has paid 3833 
per cent in cash and 135 per cent in 
stock dividends on its stock—the hand- 
some average of 14% per cent in cash 
and a little over 5 per cent in stock 
annually. 





Griggs to Continue as 
Exchange Manager 


Herman M. Griggs has consented to 
continue as manager of the Ore & Coal 
Exchange, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Oh‘o. The recent announcement 
that he had resigned to become agso- 
ciated with Pollock, Becker & Co., ore 
dock operators at Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
followed by an insistent demand upon 
the part of leading lake shipping in- 
terests that Mr. Griggs reconsider his 
proposal to sever his connection with 
the Exchange. 


Stinnes Drops All Interests 
But Coal Trade 


A financial crisis in the affairs of the 
Stinnes firm reported from Berlin last 
week created a deep impression. The 
company found itself short of liquid 
means to meet maturing short-term 
debts. 

After conferring with Hugo Stinnes, 
2d, and other Stinnes representatives, 
including Messrs. Voegeler and Silber- 
berg, well-known associates of the late 
Hugo Stinnes, leading German bankers 
decided to grant to the concern credits 
to make possible the conversion of its 
outstanding short-term obligations into 
long-term obligations. 

The bankers and the Stinnes direc- 
tors will proceed to consider the re- 
organization of the Stinnes interests, 
involving considerable curtailment in 
some directions. Coal will remain the 
pivotal interest, and there will be no 
curtailment in that branch. But there 
will be concentration, involving the sale 
of a considerable portion of the vast 
interests now controlled by the Stinnes 
heirs. 

The trouble was brought about by 
the heterogeneous and unorganic char- 
acter of the whole Stinnes combina- 
tion, which was held together only by 
the business genius and tremendous 
prestige of its founder. 

In business circles the affair is be- 
lieved to presage reorganizations of 
other Western firms which expanded 
too rapidly in inflation years. 





Coronado Co. Asks Rehearing 


The Coronado Coal Co. on June 3 
asked the Supreme Court for a rehear- 
ing of the case in which the court re- 
cent!y held that the international 
organization of the United Mine 
Workers was free of blame for dam- 
ages growing out of the Arkansas coal 
strike of 1914. 
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Legal Status of Trade Associations 
_ Cleared Up by Supreme Court Ruling 
In Maple Flooring and Cement Cases 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


The whole pall of uncertainty which 
for years has enshrouded trade asso- 
ciation activities unexpectedly was 
swept aside last week when the U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down its rulings 
in the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association cases. 
After the incoherent and faulty reason- 
ing of the lower courts, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and of the Federal 
Trade Commission the clear-cut opin- 
ions of the high court, expressed by 
Justice Stone, paved the way for a 
return to sanity in this particular. 

It can be said in defense of the De- 
partment of Justice, however, that its 
attention naturally was concentrated 
largely on cases where statistics were 
being used for unlawful purposes. In 
fact the department was accumulating 
a formidable array of abuses which 
influenced many to believe that a direct 
connection had. been established be- 
tween the simple act of collecting trade 
data and unlawful restraint of com- 
merce. 

In instances where the association 
secretary not only gathered and dis- 
seminated statistics but also urged on 
the membership the maintenance of 
prices, it is obvious to all that the latter 
activity was in restraint of trade and 
unlawful. That act would have been in 
restraint of trade had there been no 
statistics. The mere fact that the sec- 
retary may have used statistical tables 
to reinforce his arguments that the 
time was ripe for a price advance does 
not reflect on statistics any more than a 
quotation from the Bible used to for- 
ward a nefarious effort reflects on the 
book of books. 

The decisions will be warmly wel- 
comed by the coal industry as they will 
remove the bogey which has all but 
wrecked the statistical work of the 
National Coal Association. The work 
of those of the local associations that 
are awake to the constructive value of 
current statistics will be strengthened 
greatly. 

No Government Statistics 


A phase of* the decisions which has 
great significance is that the argument 
for detailed government intervention in 
statistical activities loses force. Were 
an industry precluded from recording 
its own costs the obvious need for such 
information would be an ever-present 
argument for the Oddie Bill, if not for 
a resumption of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s idea of coal statistics. 
Now that work of that character can 
be done by the trade itself, an oppor- 
tunity is given to supply the public 
with essential figures and thereby make 
unnecessary any government activity 
of that character. 

The issue is not settled completely. 
Imbedded in the decision is the state- 
ment that “the statistics gathered by 
the defendant association are given 
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wide publicity. They are published in 
trade journals which are read by from 
90 to 95 per cent of the persons who 
purchase the products’ of association 
members. They are sent to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which publishes a 
monthly survey of current business. 
They are forwarded to the Federal 
Reserve and other banks and are avail- 
able to anyone at any time desiring to 
use them.” 

The thing about the activities of the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation that evidently commended it to 
the court was the fact that its statistics 
and other information were available to 
every one on equal terms with its mem- 
bers. When data are made readily 
available to anyone interested at the 
same minute and hour and in the same 
detail as they go to members there can 
be no question about the effect to stabil- 
ize the market. 


Question of Publicity 


Though the decision was rendered by 
a six to three vote, the fact that it was 
not unanimous suggests the need of 
further clarification. The question is 
not so much what may by collected as 
it is how shall the information be made 
public. This probably will be the task 
of the Department of Commerce. 

At the Department of Justice it was 
stated that the clarification is wel- 
comed. The action of the Supreme 
Court will interfere with no pending 
prosecution, it was declared. It was 
pointed out that the decisions in no way 
weaken the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws against any agreement or 
conspiracy to control prices. 

“It is not, we think,” said the Court, 
“open to question that the dissemina- 
tion of pertinent information concern- 
ing any trade or business tends to stab- 
ilize that trade or business and to 
produce uniformity of price and trade 
practice. Exchange of price quotations 
of market commodities tends to pro- 
duce uniformity of prices in the mar- 
kets of the world. Knowledge of the 
supplies of available merchandise tends 
to prevent overproduction and to avoid 
the economic disturbances produced by 
business crises resulting from _ over- 
production. But the natural effect of 
the acquisition of wider and more 
scientific knowledge of business condi- 
tions on the minds of the individuals 
engaged in commerce and its conse- 
quent effect in stabilizing production 
and price can hardly be deemed a re- 
straint of commerce, or if so it cannot, 
we think, be said to be an unreasonable 
restraint, or in any respect unlawful. 

“It is the consensus of opinion of 
economists and of many of the most 
important agencies of government that 
the public interest is served by the 
gathering and dissemination. in the 
widest possible manner, of information 
with respect to the production and dis- 
tribution, cost and prices of actual 
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Those Good Old Days 


The retail price for domestic 
sizes of anthracite coal for the 
month of June [1905] was in- 
creased 10c. a 


ton yesterday 
[June 1], making the price $5.95. 
—Twenty Years Ago in the New 
York Tribune. ; 














sales, of market commodities because 
the making available of such informa- 
tion tends to stabilize trade and indus- 
try, to produce fairer price levels and 
to avoid the waste which inevitably 
attends the unintelligent conduct of 
economic enterprise. 

“Free competition means a free and 
open market among both buyers and 
sellers for the sale and distribution of 
commodities. Competition does not be- 
come less free merely because the con- 
duct of commercial operations becomes 
more intelligent through the free dis- 
tribution of knowledge of all the essen- 
tial factors entering into the commer- 
cial transaction. General knowledge 
that there is an accumulation of sur- 
plus of any market commodity would 
undoubtedly tend to diminish produt- 
tion, but the dissemination of that 
information cannot in itself be said to 
be restraint upon commerce in any 
legal sense. The manufacturer is free 
to produce, but prudence and business 
foresight based on that knowledge 
influences free choice in favor of more 
limited production. Restraint upon free 
competition begins when improper use 
is made of that information through 
any concerted action which operates to 
restrain the freedom of action of those 
who buy and sell. 


Price Reports Not Unlawful 


“Persons who unite in gathering and 
disseminating information in trade 
journals and statistical reports on in- 
dustry; who gather and publish sta- 
tistics as to the amount of production 
of commodities in interstate commerce 
and who report market prices are not 
engaged in unlawful conspiracies in 
restraint of trade merely because the 
ultimate result of their efforts may be 
to stabilize prices or limit production 
through a _ better understanding of 
economic laws and a more general 
ability to conform to them, for the 
simple reason that the Sherman law 
neither repeals economic laws nor pro- 
hibits the gathering and dissemination 
of information. 

“Sellers of any commodity who guide 
the daily conduct of their business on 
the basis of market reports would 
hardly be deemed to be conspirators 
engaged in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. They would not be any the 
more so merely because shareholders 
in a corporation or joint owners of a 
trade journal engaged in the business 
of compiling and publishing such re- 
ports. 

“We do not conceive that the mem- 
bers of trade associations become such 
conspirators merely because they 
gather and disseminate information, 
such as is here complained of, bearing 
on the business in which they are en- 
gaged and make use of it in the man- 
agement and control of their individual 
businesses. He 
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To Discuss Coal Financing 
At N. C. A. Meeting 


Robert K. Cassatt & Co., banking and 
bond house of Philadelphia and other 
Eastern cities, will address the annual 
meeting of the National Coal Associa- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in 
Chicago, at noon, June 18, on the sub- 
ject of “Coal Operation Financing, In- 
cluding Merger Financing.” 

Open forum discussions will include 
“Open Consignment of Coal,” led by 
W. D. Ord, president of the Empire 
Coal & Coke Co., Landgraff, W. Va.; 
“Progress of the Safety Movement in 
the Bituminous Coal Industry,” by 
W. L. Robison, vice-president of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and “Value of Association 
Work to the Individual Operator,” by 
C. E. Bockus, president of the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation, of New York 
City. D. R. Crissinger, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Board, who has been 
financially interested in coal mining’ 
operations for many years, will speak 
at the association banquet. 

Philip Gee, Director of Information 
Service of the British Colliery Owners 
Association, had accepted an invitation 
to address the meeting, but he has 
advised that the uncertainty of the 
wage contract situation in England pre- 
cludes his leaving for the length of 
time required for an American trip. 

By direction of Mr. Hutchinson, who 
is president of the Westmoreland Coal 
Co., of Philadelphia, as well as presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, 
concurred in by J. S. Brennan, secre- 
tary of the Somerset County Coal 
Operators’ Association, and C. W. Gibbs, 
secretary of the Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation of the Thick Vein Freeport 
Seam of Pennsylvania, a meeting of 
Pennsylvania operators in attendance 
at the meeting of the National Coal 
Association will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, at 3.30 p.m., June 17. 





Coal Consumption and Power 
Output by Utilities Wanes 


Public utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 2,963,915 net 
tons of coal in April, according to a 
report by the Geological Survey. This 
compares with 3,180,932 tons in March. 
Fuel oil consumption by utilities in 
April totaled 696,704 barrels, compared 
with 835,584 barrels in the preceding 
month. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 
April was 172,000,000 kw.-hr. per day, 
less than 1 per cent smaller than the 
average output for March. The usual 
seasonal decline in the daily production 
of electricity has occurred during the 
first four months of the year. The 
decline in output for this year, however, 
was less than during the same months 
in 1924 and appears to be about the 
Same as the average for the five years, 
1920 to 1924. 

The production of electricity by the 
use of water power in April established 
a new high record of 67,400,000 kw.-hr. 
per day. This is 39.2 per cent of the 
total output. 
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T..omas Riley Marshall 


The former Vice-President, who died 
suddenly June 1, was noted for his in- 
dependence of thought. Previous to his 
two terms in the Vice-Presidency under 
President Wilson he had been Governor of 
Indiana. His last public official service 
was as a member of the Harding Coal 
Commission, appointed to investigate the 
coal industry after the strike of 1922. His 
clear thinking and unfailing good humor 
did much to lighten the dull formality of 
that body’s activities. One of his axioms 
was “What we need is fewer laws and 
more citizens who appreciate the rights of 
their fellow men and give more attention. 
to the Golden Rule.” 





Output, Imports and Exports 
Of Coal Fall in Canada 


Output of coal from Canadian mines 
in February totaled 1,156,349 tons, as 
against 1,488,654 tons in January, and 
a decline of 14 per cent, or 180,769 tons 
from the average for the month during 
the five preceding years. Production 
by provinces in February, when com- 
pared with the five-year average ‘for 
the month, showed an increase in Sas- 
katchewan and decreases in New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

February imports amounted to 1,- 
024,896 tons, while in January 1,166,- 
782 tons was brought in. February 
importations this year were 11 per cent 
tower than the five-year average for 
the month. 

Imports of anthracite for February 
totaled 340,795 tons. This was 15,377 
tons below the quantity imported in 
January, and about 9 per cent above 
the five-year average for the month. 
Anthracite imported from the United 
States amounted to 335,130 tons, while 
5,665 tons came from Great Britain. 

Exports of Canadian coal for tne 
month of February were 41,691 tons; 
January, 85,410 tons. Comparison of 
the February exports with the preced- 
ing five-year average showed a decrease 
of 66 per cent. 

The total number of men employed in 
the coal mines of Canada during Feb- 
ruary was 29,449, of whom 22,830 
worked underground and 6,619 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 30,700 
in January, of whom 23,787 worked 
underground and 6,913 on surface. 
Production per man was 39.3 tons for 
February, as against 48.3 tons per man 
for January; but during February the 
production per man-day was 2.5 tons, 
as compared with 2.6 tons in January. 
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Sheridan-Wyoming Co. to Put 
In 12 Loaders 


The Sheridan-Wyoming Coal Co. is 
converting its Acme mine at Acme, 
Wyo., to all-machine loading. Harry N. 
Taylor, president, announced in New 
York June 5 that he had bought eight 
big Goodman shoveling machines and 
four Joy 5-B-U’s and that the mine, 
which has been shut down for some 
time, will be reopened soon with the 
machines doing all the loading. The 
coal is 35 ft. thick. Only the bottom 11 
ft. is extracted. The Joys will drive 
entries and the Goodmans will work the 
rooms. The machines should be deliv- 
ered at Acme between Aug. 15 and 
Sept. 15. A “school for loader oper- 
ators” is now being conducted at the 
mine by Supt. Edward Bottomley. 

“Conditions at this mine are ideal for 
loading machines, the manufacturers 
and technical experts, say,” said Mr. 
Taylor, “so we are going into this thing 
wholeheartedly and will give the ma- 
chines a good whirl. They ought to 
succeed.” 


French Coal Mines Show 
Greater Efficiency 


Coal output by French mines in 
March last totaled 4,143,252 tons for 
26 working days, a daily average of 
159,365 tons, which, according to ad- 
vices received by the Bankers’ Trust 
Co. of New York from its French 
Information Service, shows a slight in- 
crease over the February figures and is 
only slightly under the post-war record 
figure of last January. 

In 1913 the daily extraction of coal 
in France average 135,147 tons. 
put fell enormously as a result of the 
war and consequent destruction of the 
mines in the northern provinces, but 
in 1922 began to creep up again, reach- 
ing 121,064 tons in January, 1923. 
The average daily production pro- 
gressed to 144,680 tons in the begin- 
ning of 1924 and somewhat over 
160,000 tons last January. A striking 
proof of the efficiency with which the 
work of reconstruction has been accom- 
plished can be seen from the fact that 
the coal mines in the Departments of 
the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais now 
yield on an average 2,797 tons more a 
day than they did before the war. As 
a whole the mines situated within the 
pre-war area of France and, therefore, 
not including those of .Lorraine, ex: 
ceeded their pre-war output last March 
by 5,497 tons a day. 








Ship Board Rejects Bids 


The Division of Purchases and Sup- 
plies, U. S. Shipping Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced that the bids 
opened May 25 for supplying coal to 
vessels during the fiscal year have all 
been rejected. The reason for the re- 
jection is not given but the inference is 
that the figures were considered too 
high. Mr. Talbot, of the division, states 
that the board’s coal requirements will 
be handled on a contract basis at the 
Port of New York, as supplies are 
needed. 
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Kentucky Substation Layout Saves 
Space and Is Convenient 


The best engineering practice is 
sometimes overlooked because it is 
often found in small installations 
where large expenditures are not in 
evidence. An example of good engi- 
neering is the modest-appearing sub- 
station of the Columbus Mining Co., 
at its new mine at Allais, Ky. The 
distinguishing feature is the ar- 
rangement of equipment which makes 
it possible to house the complete 
200-kw. unit in a 16 x 18-ft. build- 
ing, and yet have ample room for 
safe operation, inspection and repair. 
The equipment layout is somewhat 
different from that ordinarily used, 
therefore a sketch of the floor plan 
is shown in Fig. 1, and a photograph 
of a view from the doorway, in 
Figi2: 

The apparatus consists of a 
200-kw., 1,200-r.p.m., 275-volt, syn- 
chronous converter; a switchboard 
of two panels, one having a reclos- 
ing circuit breaker; a double-throw 
starting switch; and three, 2,200 to 
186-volt, single-phase transformers. 
The two-panel switchboard is located 
in the back part of the building 





Starting 
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Fig. 1—Arrangement of Equipment 


It is not common to see a 200-kw,. sub- 
station installed in a building of only 288 
sq.ft. floor area, yet with this layout there 
is no need for any more space. 


directly opposite the door and is set 
far enough from the wall so as to be 
conveniently accessible from the back. 
Its location is such that the instru- 
ments are in full view of the operator 
as he stands either at the converter 
or at the starting switch. 





Fig. 2—Close Together but Not Crowded 


This view, photographed from outside the doorway, includes all the equipment except 


one transformer. 


tions beside the converter and starting switch. 


The switchboard instruments are in plain sight from operating posi- 


Note that all items of the direct-current 


switchboard apparatus, including the reclosing breaker, meters, and field control, are 


grouped on one large panel. 


The converter is set with the shaft 
parallel to the length of the build- 
ing, and is near one end so as to 
allow ample room in the opposite 


direction, and along side of the 
switchboard, for removing the 
armature. Instead of the conduits 


being brought up through the floor 
beside the converter they terminate 
in the side wall of a pit beneath the 
machine. This pit is provided with 
a tile drain to carry away any water 
which might get into the substation. 
The building consists of a wood 
frame, roofed and sided with gal- 
vanized iron. This substation was 
planned and constructed under the 
direction of A. F. Barbieux, man- 
ager and electrical engineer of the 
company. 


One Alarm Clock Saves a 
Mile of Control Line 


When motors are controlled by 
automatic starters it is usually easy 
to work out a method of time con- 
trol, where that is desirable. An 
ordinary alarm clock is used with 
complete success by the Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co. to stop the 
motors at the pumping station of the 
town water system at Weeksbury, Ky. 

The deep-well and pumping equip- 
ment is located about a mile from the 
main storage tank. This tank is on a 
hill 250 ft. higher than the pumping 
station, and is near the central power 
plant. The well is more than 200 ft. 
deep, so instead of the pump being 
made to force the water directly to 
the high tank a mile away it empties 
into a near-by 50,000 gal., ground- 
level tank from which the water is 
pumped by a .30-hp., 4-stage, cen- 
trifugal pump to the high tank. 


STARTED AUTOMATICALLY 


Both pump motors are equipped 
with automatic starters, and the 
starting and stopping of the one 
driving the deep-well pump is con- 
trolled by a float switch in the 
ground-level tank. The centrifugal 
pump is not started and stopped by 
a float switch in the high tank be- 





Fig. 1—Trips the Overload Relay 


The use of automatic starters lends 
flexibility to equipment and makes it pos- 
sible to use money-saving control methods. 
The ordinary alarm clock in this picture 
has stopped the 30-hp. motor each day tor 
two years. 


cause that would necessitate the 
erection of a mile of control line. 
To get around this, an alarm clock, 
shown in Fig. 1, was mounted near 
the starter and fixed so that it would 
open the overload relay and thereby 
stop the centrifugal pump at a pre- 
determined time. 

The method of operating the pump 
station is as follows: Before the 
attendant makes his daily trip to see 
that everything is in good order and 
the machine bearings properly oiled, 
he finds out by ’phone from the 
power house engineer how many 
hours of operation of the centrifugal 
pump will be required to fill the high 
tank. Upon arriving at the pumping 
station he starts the centrifugal 
pump and sets the alarm hand of the 
clock so as to “go off” after the re- 
quired number of hours. <A few 
minutes after the centrifugal pump 
has been started, the water level in 
the ground tank has lowered sufti- 
ciently so that the float switch starts 
the deep-well pump. Both pumps 
then run until the alarm clock stops 








Fig. 2—Ordinary Alarm Clock Used 


A short lever A is soldered to the alarm 
winding key, and a stop lever B provided. 
Before the relay can be closed, the alarm 
key must be wound to the dotted position. 
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the centrifugal unit, after which the 
deep-well pump continues to run 
until it has filled the ground-level 
tank and is stopped by the float 
switch. 

A schematic sketch of the clock 
and tripping arrangement is given 
in Fig. 2. An ordinary good type 
alarm clock is used. To the alarm 
winding key was added a lever A, 
and to the frame of the clock a per- 
manent stop B to keep the winding 
key from rotating beyond a fixed 
position. A piece of stout string F 
was tied from the end of the lever 
to the starter trip F. When it is 
desired to start the pumping station, 
the alarm is set to the proper hour 
and the alarm winding key given 
about one-eighth of a turn as indi- 
cated by the dotted line. 

It is impossible to forget to attend 
to the clock because the overload 
trip of the starter cannot be closed 
until the alarm key is rewound the 
one-eighth turn. Although it is 
used every day, this alarm clock, 
motor-stopping device has never 
failed to stop the pump at the proper 
time during the two years that it 
has been in service. 

R. R. WEBSTER, 
Master Mechanic, 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co. 
Weeksbury, Ky. 





Pump Connection to Borehole 
Is Removable 


Connecting a mine pump to a bore- 
hole through which discharge is 
made to the surface is a job that can 
be done successfully in one instance 
by one method but may require an 
entirely different treatment in an- 
other. The method shown in Coal 
Age recently (issue of April 23, 
1925, p. 619), is excellent under favor- 
able conditions but would not meet 
satisfactorily the situation at our 
mine. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows how, after long experi- 
mentation, we overcame the difficul- 
ties encountered. 

Inasmuch as the water with which 
we have to contend is extremely 
acidulous, it has both a corrosive and 
an erosive action. If a pinhole leak 
develops, the water will enlarge it to 
a rat hole within an hour. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the con- 
nection between pump and borehole 
should be one that could be taken out 
easily and renewed in case it should 
spring a leak. 

A 3-in. pipe had been cemented 
into the discharge borehole through- 
out its entire length (300 ft.) be- 
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Some Ingenuity Was Used in Making 
This Connection 


cause this hole made as much water 
as the pump already was handling. 
Average pressure in this -hole is 
about 160 lb. but because of the small 
size of the discharge pipe this rises 
to a maximum of approximately 250 
lb. at the end of each pump stroke. 
A Murry wood-lined, iron-incased, 
electric pump is used. This machine 
has a 6-in. piston, 12-in. stroke, 
makes about 60 strokes per minute, 
and was designed for a 5-in. dis- 
charge. 

The accompanying drawing prac- 
tically is self explanatory and needs 
little comment. . The borehole is 
reamed out for a distance of 18 in. to 
receive a 6-in. pipe, the joint be- 
tween pipe and rock being made 
tight by means of a lead flange and 
soft rubber gasket. Over the 3-in. 
casing a 4-in. pipe is slipped, 
terminating in a connection to a 
drain as well as one to the pump. 
The opening between the 4-in. and 
6-in. pipes is filled with packing 
which is compressed by means of a 
piece of 5-in. pipe which acts as a 
gland. The 6-in. pipe is held in place 
by means of three pipe legs terminat- 
ing in screw-jack feet. The 4-in. 
pipe is supported by a jack placed 
under the drain connection. The ar- 
rangement is such that should any 
part of the discharge pipe fail it 
may be quickly withdrawn and re- 
newed. — THOMAS JAMES, 

Asst. Supt., Knox Consolidated 
No. 3 Mine 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Soft-Coal Market Has Healthy Daten 


Vigor Lacking in 


A better feeling seems to be creeping into the bitu- 
minous coal trade. Even though the improvement is so 
Slight as to be scarcely perceptible, progress, such as 
it is, is in the right direction. While production is 
gradually climbing it is still believed to be lower than 
consumption, which means that dwindling stockpiles 
are continuing to melt and that the inevitable upturn 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. Basic conditions be- 
ing sound and the midyear turn being at hand it is 
considered more than likely that an increase of buying 
-will soon be in evidence. 

- Midwestern markets have been very quiet during the 
last week, both steam and domestic sizes lacking ac- 
tivity. Running time at shaft mines has been low, 
but strip mines are quite busy. Some eastern Ken- 
tucky mines are reported well sold up for the time 
being, but many others are scouting for business as 
usual and many are idle. Industrial demand is slowly 
gaining at the head of the lakes, but many are holding 
off in the hope of a readjustment in rates. Trade is 
still quiet in the West and Southwest, though prices 
are somewhat firmer due to a further cut in output. 

The situation is much improved at Cincinnati with a 
good movement lakeward and inland. Domestic coals 
are firmer, while slack is weaker and smokeless not so 
strong. In southern and eastern Ohio the trade simply 
marks time, hoping for the best. An arrest of the 
decline in the steel industry gives a brighter aspect to 
the trade at Pittsburgh, but the New England and other 
Eastern markets are as quiet as ever. 


Anthracite Market Slides 


Easing off continues in the anthracite trade. Plenty 
of coal is moving to meet all demands. The companies 
are well booked to the end of June, but the independ- 


Anthracite Trade 


ents are not so well off. Stove and egg are in strongest 
demand, pea is in good shape, chestnut more plentiful, 
the steam sizes rather weak, especially No. 1 buckwheat. 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended 
May 30 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 
8,144,000 net tons, compared with 8,451,000 tons in the 
preceding week, as shown by revised figures. When 
allowance is made for the Memorial Day holiday the 
daily rate of output is shown to be higher. Anthracite 
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Millions of Net Tons 

















May June 


output in the week ended May 30 was 1,723,000 net tons, 
compared with 1,750,000 tons in the previous week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
declined one point during the past week, standing on 
June 8 at 161, the corresponding price for which is 
$1.95. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
June 7, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 681,423 net tons; steamship’ fuel, 39,463 tons— 
a total of 720,886 net tons, compared with 660,161 tons 
in the preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in 
the week ended June 4 totaled 421,608 net tons, com- 
pared with 368,836 tons in the previous week. 
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( FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) 
































Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1924 1925 

May 2160. 7,263,000 8,350,000 
IVGe yt 23a) epeerace 7,397,009 8,451,000 
May 30 (b). 6,912,000 8,144,000 
Daily aver ie. A 1,280,000 1,308,000 
Cal. yr. to dé ate.... (c)199,730,000 197,722,009 
Daily av. to date. 1,574,000 1,554,000 

ANTHRACITE 
May 16. 1,898,000 1,998,000 
‘May 23 (a). 1,859,000 1,750,000 
May 30.. 1.294'000 1,723,000 
Cal. yr. ‘to date.. (c) 37,735,000 37,259,000 

AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF COKE 

; May 23 (a). 157,000 145,000 
BITUMINOUS COAL May 30 (b). : 135,000 132,000 
Cal. yr. to date.. (c) 5,468,000 4,707,000 


(a) Revised since » last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus two days’ production to equal- 
ize number of days in the two years. 
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J Feb. 
ee 1926 
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Midwest Trade Sags Again 


There has been practically no activity in the Chicago 
market during the past week, as both domestic and steam 
sizes continue to drag. The market on steam coals was 
worse, if anything, than for three or four weeks, principally 
because a few operators in western Kentucky reduced their 
mine labor to a wage considerably below the 1917 scale, and 
this new influx of cheap coal added something more to the 
demoralization to the market. Screenings from Indiana 
were very weak owing to the fact that the Big Four and 
the St. Paul roads placed some orders—not contracts—for 
lump coal with mines on their line. This has caused the 
production of enough screenings to weaken the position of 
the whole steam market. Buyers continue to mark time 
and will not even talk contract. 

Southern Illinois producers did not advance prices June 1. 
The level for Franklin, Saline and Williamson County coals 
of the best grade is $2.75, f.o.b. mine, for 6-in. lump and 
6x3-in. furnace. Pocahontas people, as a rule, went from 
$3 to $3.25 on smokeless lump. A number increased their 
egg price to $3.25, although enough egg at $3 is available 
in this market to make the $3.25 price level doubtful. 

A little business continues to come into the Illinois and 
Indiana field, but most of it is from dealers who are placing 
coal in local business, such as school contracts, waterworks 
requirements, colleges, etc. While there is some talk in 
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Chicago of an anthracite strike in September, this has not 
particularly stimulated the hard-coal market, which has not 
recovered from inroads made by coke and smokeless coals. 

The Carterville field is quiet and hot weather has seemed 
to deaden all movement of domestic sizes, but steam is sold 
up. All mines have plenty of lump, egg and nut on hand that 
they cannot sell; several mines are crushing these sizes in 
order to take care of their screening contracts. Railroad 
tonnage is light. The strip mines are working—some of 
them are shipping mine-run and others are crushing. There 
are less than a dozen mines working in the field and a few 
of them are getting fairly good time; others one and two 
days a week. 

In the Duquoin field conditions are unusually bad. Two 
days a week seems to be the working time for a couple of 
mines and they are having a hard time at that and are 
crushing sizes. In the Mt. Olive field conditions are prac- 
tically at a standstill with one exception, where the mine is 
getting one and two days a week. Railroad tonnage is light 
and when the mines do work they are crushing mine-run 
to take care of screening contracts. 

The Standard field gets one and two days a week and coal 
sells below cost. There is practically no demand excepting 
a little for apartment house storage and the St. Louis school 
business, which has just started. Domestic business is nil 
and mines that have crushers are crushing mine run to take 
care of their screening business. 

















Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market June 9 May 25 June | June 8 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump... . ... Columbus.... $3.50 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.30 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus... : 1.85 1.45 1.40 1325@ 2.40 
Smokelesslump........ . Chivago..... 3.35 3.00 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.100» 1.85) ) 15:85 RSSa2020 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3:60 2.85" 310) WRrar sites 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 210-92 00a. OD 2.00 

Smokeless screenings... . Cincinnati... 1.50 1ES0 ple s0 1.25 

*Smokeless mine run... . Boston...... 4.40 4.25 4.25  4.20@ 4.35 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1.85 1.80 1.65@ 1.90 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.35 92:10 © 2. 10M 2706 G. 2-25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... ve Me 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard) . New York... 2.65. °2555" 2.5599 2e4gGieges 0 
Pool | (Navy Standard) . Philadelphia... 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . ; 1.85 1.85 - 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.) New York... 2 AO Ae eaO0)  meOO 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 PZ5* (1,75 6S Ge eo 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 185 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.090 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.),. Philadelphia.. 1.85 571270" 9 1. 70 ee 60GeE 85: 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1:60 Sebo) te 5> 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1055 1355 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (iow Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 155 1. 40 1.40 1.35@ 1.45 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 ete J255 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.55 ].50 . 1,.50:— Ws45Q@7..60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 1.50 145° 11545) Soa 0eamie 0 
Pittsburgh se’d gas.... ... Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 PANS} 215 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gus).... Pittsburgh... 1ea35 1 -o5 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... ria 2210 > 2010 Se2000@ 2425 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... iad 1.40 1.40  1.35@ 1.450 
Kanawha screeninzs...... Columbus.... Sy M10)" 12 10 at 0025 
W. Va. lump.... .... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.50 
W.Va. gas minerun .. . Cincinnati... 1335 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 135 1935 iLBs 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 85 1.15%) 110 reo are S 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.40; ©2525" 2.255 s00 Ga oe 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus... . 1. 40-9 1530 1.30 1.20@ 1.40 
Pitts. No. 8 lump.. . Cleveland.... LUA D eid, Le S 1.90@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland... . 1-857 = 1590 1.909 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings... Cleveland.... 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.35@ 1.40 


Market June 9 May 25 June | June 8 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 

franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.85 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35. 23562535 ee ee 250 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago. . . 2:00) (20:10 S210 a2 00 (Gin a7 S 
Central, Ill. lump. ...... Chicago..... 2,35 9 23355 192. 379225 12-50 
Central, Ill. mine run... .. Chicago. 2.10 922 100 2 0B 2eUOt@ne EDS 
Central, Ill. secreenings..... Chicago..... 1.60 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 1.90 
Ind, 4th Vein lump. . . Chicago..... 2.85... 260... 2:60) met SOG 2e75 
Ind, 4th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 2°35" 2535 2.35 eo taro 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.00 2.00. 1.80@.2.00 
Ind. 5th Veinlump . . Chicago..... 2.35" (229) 2 20) ee Oreea 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 25.100 (951,:95 41s 95 rte ee to 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 
Mt. Olivelump... ..... St. Louis 2. S508 2250 Se 2taG 2.50 

Mt. Olive mine run. . St. Louis 25504 toe Z omen eS Z.2) 

Mt. Olive screenings St. Louis 2.00 [75 Leon A753 
Standardlump.. ..... St. Louis 215 2 toe aos 955} 
Standard mine run. . . St. Louis...0. 1°80! "1.80 e800 al 7 Gee 90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. block}. ....... Louisville... 2.00 1.65 1.60 1.40@ 1.85 
West Ky. mine run . Louisville,... 1.55) J IR35.0 923078 ei Steeleod 
West Ky. sereenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 [220 Son ents 1.10@ 1.25 
West Ky. blockt. ...... Chicago..... 1. 35°° "20008 82200 1.90@ 2.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1:60. (1.30 6 1530, SSG leSO 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump. ....... Birmingham.. 3.00 2.30 2.40 2.25@ 2.55 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.85 ay ie hei? fs) 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed).. . Birmingham.. 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. blockf..... . Chicago... 2.10 ) 2.25) 2325 a Sale a 
S. Ef. Ky. mine run....... Chieago..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings....... Louisville... . 95 1.10 1.05 -90@ 1.25 
S. E. Ky, blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.50 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 1.65 
S. IE. Ky. sereenings....... Cincinnati. . .90 LS 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 
Kansaslump. ......... Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 3.85 4.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2. 50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 


t Advances over 


previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalice. 


{ The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prac- 


tice, put the same coal is being quoted as 


heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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June 8, 1925;———— 


Market Freight — June 1, 1925 — 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Companay 
Brokensesescete eNOW, VOT Kian cakes $2.34 | ee $5-00@$8.85 Nie ae $8.05@$8:60) © fost ee $8 .10@ $8.70 
Brokencsnc.1-0- . Philadelphia:....... 2.39: 59 See nig Seon 8510G) 8.85. ie ses: 8260.50 Aun eee eee 8.60 
Beg ei setn eee New York. Tate 2.34 $8. 75@$9. 25 8.45@ 8.85 $8. 40@$9.25 8.35@ 8.60 $8. 50@$8.85 8.45@ 8.70 
Liggs 4-402. cere Philadelphia... ..... 2.39 8.80@ 9.60 8.80@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 8.70@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 
Weght Reis aces ee. Chicago*a. so: 5.06 7.86@ 8.00 7.83@ 7.90 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stoveiaae., & o0aeee New York......... 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 8.45@ 9.10 8.79@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 8.90@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.20 
Stove:435. se eee Philadelphia... .... 2259 9.15@ 9.80 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 
Stoves so n4o. shee Chicago*... 2a. 5.06 8.17@ 8.30 8.13@ 8.23 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnut. sseennenee New York....... 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.95 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.45@ 8.70 
Chestnut....... ... Philadelphia... . 2.39 8.85@ 9.70 8.80@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 
Chestnut. joererae Chicago*...... 5.06 8.00@ 8.13 8.08@ 8.13 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
Pea ees aonos tie: New York..... ayes 2e22 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.70 
Peni ays 26 sree 2. PIE Philadelphia........ 2.14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 
Pease A. neuen CDCR Oe ee eee 4.79 5.13@ 5.45 5.36@ 5.9] 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. |... New York... ..... 222 2.1 2G 2e/5 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Buckwheat No I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 2.15@ 2.75 2.50 
TRiGe sa. ciete ste Poe ete New. Yorkin cent POM: 1.75@ 2.25 DRS 1.70@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 
ieet st Sa ae .. Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.00 2.00 
Barley | "New Vorken. nee fap ear) 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Barlay:iss4at oe Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye,730.2. ae. New orks eee Dane 1.50 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
—— 19 2 ——_—_,, 1924 
June 8 June 1 May 25 June 9 
UGS Se 5 SR aU ee 161 162 162 170 
Weighted averaged price... $1.95 $1.96 $1.96 $2.06 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 
ns 

Domestic trade at St. Louis is practically at a standstill. 
Cool weather for a while encouraged a little storage for 
current needs, but the weather in the last week ended. this 
and most dealers have plenty of supplies on hand and are 
not handling anything until storage business opens up. A 
recent survey develops that this may be disappointing as 
orders for over four hundred oil burners were placed in 


St. Louis in May. 


Kentucky Isn’t Making Money 


Though it is reported that some of the eastern Kentucky 
coal companies are fairly well sold up for the time being, 
this is at variance with conditions over the field as a whole, 
for many companies need business and a number of mines 
are not running. That the trade hasn’t been making any 
money was shown a few days ago when one of the largest 
companies passed a dividend on preferred stock and a good 
many of the smaller companies and a few fairly large ones 
are in financial trouble. : 

A few of the larger companies are arranging to increase 
tonnage this year, as several in the Elkhorn and eastern 
Kentucky fields are building new miners’ homes and other 
buildings in order to increase working forces. 

Prices are no better than they have been; while some 
4-in. prime gas block is quoted at $2.40 a ton, not much coal 
of any kind is selling at over $2 @ $2.25. Domestic coals 
of the larger size are not in much demand; the call is more 
on egg and 2-in. lump, at $1.65 @ $2. 

Screenings in eastern Kentucky are 90c. @ $1.25, good 
stuff selling at $1 and up for the bulk of production, and 
moving well for this season of the year, as industrial buyers 
are consuming a lot of fuel. 
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In western Kentucky one to three days a week represents 
running time for most mines, and companies with strings 
of mines are operating only a few of them. There is some 
movement of egg and nut to the South, but the North and 
Northwest is not buying as it should at this season, in spite 
of the fact that prices hardly will be lower and show indi- 
cation of jumping when demand does start. 

In western Kentucky prepared sizes are $1.40 @ $1.85; 
mine run, $1.15 @ $1.50, and screenings, $1.10 @ $1.25. 
Mine-run is held at the same levels in both fields. although 
some prime eastern Kentucky gas mine-run is selling at a 
little over $1.50. 


Industrial Inquiry Better in Northwest 


Industrial demand at Duluth is slowly but steadily 
increasing, but the revival is indicated mostly by inquiries 
rather than orders. Many of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns are waiting until their coal is practically gone before 
reordering, all expecting a readjustment downward in 
prices. 

Dock men here say that there can be no downward move 
in prices, but that there will surely be an increase unless 
buying starts to clear the docks. The only business is spot, 
and this is in one-ear lots. A fair amount of soft coal is 
reported as going to Twin Cities, but this also is spot 
movement. 

There is a fair market in screenings, which are holding 
firm around the $4 mark, and there is no disposition to 
shade to get orders. 

Pocahontas is holding its own and selling well. It seems 
to have lost none of its popularity of last winter. Dealers 
are preparing to supply much of this grade to Duluth this 
year. 

Again thirty-six cargoes arrived last week, and only five 
of them were hard coal. Nine are reported on the way from 
lower lake ports, and of these none is hard coal. The move- 
ment of anthracite from lower lakes is being choked off. 
More hard coal is going to the Twin Cities now from here 
than to any other single place. Consumers there seem to be 
filling their bins, but they are not doing so here, despite the 
fact that the automatic raise of price of 0c. a ton a month 
is going on steadily in everything but buckwheat and pea. 
The former is weak at $7 and the latter holds at: $10.10. 

Kentucky has shown a spread in prices during the past 
week as follows: Lump, $6@$6.25; stove, $5.75@$6; dock 
run, $5.50@$6; screenings, $4. Youghiogheny lump is 
$5.50 and Pocohontas $7.50. 

Milwaukee coal-dock managers report conditions unchanged 
from last week. Coal is coming right along from the lower 
lakes, but not as briskly as during the first weeks of the 
season of navigation. During May a total of 378,396 tons 
was received—83,107 tons of anthracite and 295,289 tons of 
bituminous coal. The receipts for the season up to date 
aggregate 732,215 tons—238,955 tons of anthracite and 
493,260 tons of bituminous coal. 

Retail dealers in Milwaukee have advanced prices of an- 
thracite. For egg size they now get $16.10 shoveled and 
$16.85 carried to bin; stove, $16.50 and $17.25; chestnut, 
$16.35 and $17.10; pea, $138.80 and $14.05. 


Lower Output Stiffens Prices in West 


Further reduction of production in Kansas has had a 
stiffening effect on prices of shaft lump and nut, on which 
there has been considerable shading. A light threshing 
market has opened, but, due to the increased use of com- 
bination headers and threshers and the greater use of oil 
in thresher engines in the Middle Western wheat states, this 
market isn’t expected to have much effect this year. Vir- 
tually no coal is being mined in Arkansas, some companies 
having ceased to give quotations, and little is being pro- 
duced in Oklahoma. Kansas shovel coal is selling at $3 
for lump; $2.75 for nut and $2.50 for mine-run, crushed 
mine-run and screenings. 

In Colorado there has been no change in the coal situation 
in the last week. Output has not increased, the mines 
operating about 30 per cent. The trade is holding back 
orders until freight-rate reductions become effective, about 
Aug. 1. 

The lignite field in northern Colorado, which produces 
about three million tons a year, is expected to be on the 
1917 seale after June 22. Several of the companies are 
now operating on that scale and the larger companies 
posted notices pending a hearing of the Industrial Com- 
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mission for authority to reduce, which will be decided upon 
June 22. The operators do not anticipate any difficulty 
because all the other districts in Colorado are now prac- 
tically on the 1917 scale. 

Prices remain unchanged since June 1, when there was 
25c. advance in all kinds of coal. 

The coal market continues very quiet in Utah. Retailers 
report a little flurry due to a number of cold spells, but 
outside of that very little coal is being taken for either 
domestic or industrial consumption. There is some demand 
for coal for winter storage purposes, but it is very light so 
far. Smaller sizes are moving best and about enough slack 
is being made to meet the demand. The price situation is 
unchanged and the transportation and labor conditions are 
excellent. All possibility of a general strike in this terri- 
tory would seem to have passed with the decision of the 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. to reopen its mine in Carbon 
County on the old wage scale. 


Situation Clears at Cincinnati 


A vast improvement has been shown in the Cincinnati 
market during the past two weeks and the air of uncertainty 
that had veiled the day-to-day business seems pretty well 
riven. The improvement in mine-run prices seems pretty 
well attributable to the amount of this coal that is moving 
lakeward and to inland points. Domestic coals are much 
firmer and the presence of smaller buyers on this market 
looking after their own supplies through personal contact 
is a pretty good indication that they have been convinced 
that the shoe, to a certain extent, is now on the other foot. 

Bituminous mine-run has moved up steadily and what 
‘coal is to be had between $1.25 and $1.40 is far from being 
quality stuff. Even the better grades of steam are quoted 
‘between $1.35 and $1.50 and special-purpose offerings run 
as high as $1.65. Corresponding with this is a slight weak- 
ness in the slack market. Increase in the make of domestic 
and sized coal makes the supply uneven and there have 
been days when the price dipped down to $1, though the 
general market can still be said to be between $1.10 and 
$1.15. Egg and stove coal have a good market that holds 
up well. 

In the smokeless section of the market things are not 
quite so good. Some New River firms ask $3.25 for their 
product and the general market seems to be around $3. 
Sales of egg at $2.75 still persist and it is said that direct 
Selling agents for some Pocahontas concerns are willing to 
load a car of egg and fill a lump order with it. Nut is 
variously priced from $2.25 to $2.50 but mine-run is the 
‘Steadiest on the list with a given $2 mark. The heavier 
make of lump and egg has caused an overflow of slack and 
the general market has moved down to $1.25 with conces- 
sions on even this where the sulphur is high or other defects 
have to be faced. 

River business has fallen considerably due to the drop in 
the stage. Lack of rain in the upper valley has caused 
navigation to be precarious and only tonnage necessities 
are moving. 

There has been no change in the retail situation, deliveries 
still lagging. 

The coal trade in Columbus and central Ohio was un- 
changed last week, steam users still holding off on contracts 
and reducing stocks as much as possible while looking for- 
ward to better times. The outlook, however, is a little 
better. Users of steam probably are the best buyers at this 
time. Utilities are taking most of the tonnage and railroads 
are coming in a little stronger. Little distress coal is on 
the market now, as few cars are being sent on consignment. 
Due to reduced production of lump, screenings are more 
plentiful and are the strongest points in the trade. 
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Operators and wholesalers are trying to promote buying 
for domestic use during the summer months rather than in 
the fall. Prices are lower and deliveries can be made with 
more ease. Retailers are in pretty good shape and are not 
buying to any extent. 

While some mines in southern Ohio are closing, others 
are opening under the 1917 wage scale plan and production 
is increasing. The present output is estimated at about 25 
per cent of capacity. 

The trade in eastern Ohio is lifeless so far as Ohio coal 
is concerned, except with stripping operations, which, be- 
cause of lower production costs, are able to undersell coal 
from the deep mines. Consequently the strippers are run- 
ning almost full time. 

Steam buyers continue to purchase in hand-to-mouth 
fashion and with their activities at about half time their 
current needs are comparatively small. 

The retail yards are buying little outside of anthracite 
or smokeless bituminous, and are placing practically no 
orders with Ohio mines. 


Spot prices remain unchanged and will not go lower 


because at the present time coal is being sold, in many 
instances, at less than actual cost of production and the 
mines will close down rather than entail further losses. 
During week ended May 30, which consisted of only five 
work days, the eastern Ohio No. 8 field produced 204,000 
tons, or 34.7 per cent of potential capacity for five days. 


The daily average of 40,000 tons per day compared with | 


39,000 tons per day during the preceding week. 
Outlook Brighter at Pittsburgh 


Demand in the Pittsburgh market remains very light, 
with no quotable change in prices. The recent increase in 
West Virginia competition, particularly from the Fairmont 
field, has proved that Pittsburgh prices could not be shaken 
down any farther. There is no prospect of an advance. 

The industrial outlook, involving consumption of coal, has 
materially improved in the last few weeks. The decline in 
steel activity, expected to continue into July, has been 
practically arrested, and this is interpreted to mean that 
general activity, involving steel consumption, is going to 
continue quite heavy. ; 

The Buffalo soft-coal trade shows no material change. 
Prices are on the bottom and are likely to remain there 
till something not yet in sight turns up. There is a 
disposition now to go slow in all industries, particularly 
those depending largely on coal to operate them. 


Quiet Reigns in New England 


While there are rumors of firmer prices at Hampton 
Roads it is hard to verify them in the New England mar- 
ket. It is true there is less coal offering either on cars at 
the rehandling piers here or at the Virginia terminals, doubt- 
less owing to new heavy restrictions that operators have 
imposed on output, but potential production always is there 
and a little trend upward in price will certainly be followed 
by increased mining. Therefore until the market can come 
somewhere near absorbing the tonnage the non-union dis- 
tricts can easily produce there is not likely to be any mate- 
rially higher range of prices than prevails now. 

New England buyers in the past have been offered spot 
coal at $4.20@$4.30, f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads, and 
although inclined to be reticent as to the exact grade of 
coal, there is little question that it was No. 1 Navy stand- 
ard. Certainly there are broad opportunities to choose 
from a full line of favorably known fuels at figures down 
to $4.10@$4.15 and there are not many indications these 
opportunities will be withdrawn during June. Pocahontas 
and New. River are in plentiful supply and enough is being 
mined at $1.40 per net ton at the mines to justify purchas- 
ing agents in predicting that there will be no material 
advance prior to September. 

Coastwise freights are on a minimum cost basis, and in 
no recent season has it been possible to bring coal forward 
so cheaply. Steamers are easy at 70c.@75c., Norfolk to 
Boston, and in view of this situation occasional quotations 
of $5.15@$5.25 on cars Mystic Wharf, Boston, for inland 
delivery are not surprising. 

Of Pennsylvania coals all-rail there is little heard. The 
opening for them in this market is very much circum- 
au by low offerings of tidewater Pocahontas and New 

iver. 
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Demand Drags at New York 


The reported decision of the U. S. Shipping Board to buy 
in the spot market the coming year instead of by contract 
is the attitude taken by many large ccnsumers in the New 
York market. Although production of soft coal shows a 
steady increase operators assert that demand is very little 
heavier than for several weeks back. Reserve stocks, it is 
said, are being drawn upon heavily to supply the difference 
between output and estimated consumption. 

Prices remain at about the same level and operators con- 
tend that they could not sell at any lower figures. Most 
operators and salesmen believe the worst is over and that 
business will soon become better. 

Tidewater stocks remain at about 1,500 cars daily, most 
of the coal being on consignment. 

At Philadelphia the trade is in the throes of the long 
depression. The average consumer is buying as: he has 
been for almost a year—just as he needs it. Though stor- 
age piles at most industries are quite low manufacturers 
are not disposed to stock up for next winter. 

The better steam grades continue to lead in sales, espe- 
cially since a greater proportion of non-union coal of good 
quality is coming out. At that, many mines are still closed, 
with the idea of making preparations to resume on a non- 
union basis. The wholesale shutdown has had practically 
no effect on prices, except possibly to keep them from 
going lower. 

The one bright feature of the trade is railroad fuel buying, 
the prices for which are, as usual, lower than spot quota- 
tions. Among gas coals the only strong demand is for slack, 
because of the light amount of screening being done. This 
causes the operator no particular concern, as he knows the 
user of slack will buy mine-run when he cannot get fine coal. 

Despite the depression which continues to dishearten the 
soft coal industry at Baltimore, it is interesting to note 
that coal loadings in the two weeks ended May 16 increased 
to the extent of 653 cars over the corresponding period of 
last year. There was a decrease in the loading of coke. 
Export coal cargoes in May surpassed those of either Janu- 
ary or February of this year. 

Improvement in the demand for domestic coal at Birming- 
ham which indications a short while back seem to justify 
the trade in anticipating with the beginning of June has 
materialized only in a meager degree and disposition of do- 
mestic sizes is still a vexatious problem for the mines. Deliv- 
eries on contracts for June are abnormally light, and in 
some instances are being temporarily held up. Spot buying 
is not being indulged in to the extent it was at this season 
last year. The poor domestic market is serving to restrict 
steam coal production to some extent. 

Demand for the better grade of steam, fuel is about suffi- 
cient to move the production under the restricted operating 
schedule, and there is no surplus of note even of the lower 
and medium grades, though there is some shading of stand- 
ard quotations on low quality mine-run coal from small 
operations which have little overhead and preparation ex- 
pense. Standard high-grade coais are maintaining the 
schedule, which has varied little in several months, being 
considered on a rock-bottom basis. Outside of the railroads 
and utilities cement plants and cotton mills are providing 
the backbone for the commercial market. 


Hard-Coal Market Lacks Vigor 


Plenty of anthracite is coming to the New York market 
to meet all demands, but there is no rush of orders. Busi- 
ness is not what it should be with the end of the present 
wage agreement in sight, but it is expected that as soon 
as the consuming public learns that wage conferences have 
started buying will pick up. 
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Meantime the companies have plenty of orders to keep 
them going to the end of June, but the independent pro- 
ducers are not so fortunate. Dealers are not willing to 
pay more than company prices and because of that the 
individual operators have to hustle for business. 

Stove and egg lead the domestic sizes in demand. The 
latter size is being taken largely by apartment houses and 
on city contracts. Chestnut and pea sizes are not lagging. 
No. 1 buckwheat is not moving as well as it might and is a 
matter of worry to some producers. Rice and barley are 
not causing any trouble. 

A week of unusual heat in Philadelphia has caused retail- 
ers generally to report a falling off in new business and the 
current trade has vanished. 

Mine prices were raised 10c. June 1, although some ship- 
pers did not increase pea coal. A few independent opera- 
tors added something extra to stove. Retailers in a number 
of instances have increased prices to the consumer. 

Stove continues in best demand, but no one is short of it. 
Egg also is in call, although the same condition applies 
here. Nut is in heavy surplus and is keeping all operators 
on the move to dispose of it. Pea is not particularly plenti- 
ful, but there is no strong demand for it. Steam sizes are 
dull, and the independents are inclined to cut on every size. 
Barley is the least troublesome, but there is a tonnage to be 
had off price. 

With the temperature hovering near 100 deg. in Balti- 
more, most coal dealers report practically nothing doing in 
the way of coal distribution. Meanwhile there are suffi- 
cient supplies on hand to meet a resumption of demand when 
men’s thoughts again turn to coal. 

The sudden arrival of hot weather at Buffalo wiped out 
most of even the rather poor anthracite trade that existed 
during the cool spring. No one seems to worry about the 
possibility of a strike in the fall. The fact that coke does 
not sel very freely in this market, when it behaves in a 
furnace practically the same as anthracite of the same size 
does, shows that the consumer is as-yet far from having 
made up his mind as to what fuel he will depend on here- 
after. The price remains at $9@$9.50 for furnace size at 
the curb. 

Lake shipments are light. The winter loadings were so 
heavy that the total to June was 690,564 tons, with only 
237,700 tons for May, as against 470,100 tons to the same 
time last season. 


Demand Slow in Connellsville Coke Market 


The only Connellsville coke market item of the week was 
the closing of another furnace coke contract, for one stack, 
involving 15,000 to 17,000 tons monthly. This was for third- 
quarter, at a price nearer $3 than $3.25. Negotiations are 
on for fourth-quarter coke for the same furnace, at an 
advance over the third-quarter price. This makes three 
contracts closed, the business proceeding very slowly. A 
few more inquiries are now developing. 

Spot furnace coke is practically dead, there being no 
furnace buying and little buying by the miscellaneous con- 
sumers. The market is quotable at $3 but the price is 
really without test. 

Buying of spot foundry coke has been fair in the past 
three weeks compared with the previous stagnation. Prices 
are no better, being quotable at $3.75@$4.25, and sales 
probably are averaging closer than formerly to the lower 
figure. There is practically no interest in SOR coke 
contracts. 

Pig iron production in the country at large declined 13 per 


_cent from April to May and the rate now is about 5 per cent 


lower still. A further decrease is expected, but not a large 
one. No furnace using purchased Connellsville coke is 
likely to go in, and in time a few more may go out, 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


—— Cars Loaded——~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 

d M 23, 19255 Sane on eet: 986,209 151,548 

| St pester ae aa eee 98 Pe Code NSO aoe Lee 984,916 155,630 
Week Ended May "24,0924 tee. Loreen anes 918,213 139,083 





-——Surplus Cars ——Car Shcrtage—~ 


All Cars Coal Cars 
May 22, 1923. CW POH . SL Mc bare me blade sr ia ame 
EY. 18, 1 92s, Seeks eee ase 350433 eel al 25a ante fo ek oe 
Rey 222-1924 sR teeta ee 3]20,[ 2am 0-3 SSeS ree cee ecu eee 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Coal Market Remains Steady; 
Outlook Improves 


The Welsh steam coal trade remains 
steady and the outlook is a little more 
satisfactory. The improvement in the 
last month has been fairly substantial, 
but still leaves the trade as a whole 
something ike 200,000 tons per week 
short of the activity at the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Production in 
the Welsh field at present is approxi- 
mately 900,000 tons weekly, as com- 
pared with about 1,100,000 a year ago. 
None of the pits already closed has been 
opened and it is possible that several 
more collieries will close. Shipments 
abroad have been heavier for South 
America, Egypt and coaling depots, and 
it is believed that stocking is taking 
place on a larger scale. There has been 
no recovery in shipments to France and 
Italy yet. It is understood that Ger- 
man coal is not giving satisfaction and 
that, despite adverse exchange, the 
French State Ry. will return to South 
Wales for part of its requirements. 

The Newcastle market position is not 


altogether bad. Business remains quiet, 
subject to keen competition. Shipments 
from the Tyne continue to register de- 
clines on last year’s figures, and must 
be regarded as unsatisfactory. 

It is feared that the cut in German 
railway rates on Ruhr coal to the coast 
ports, now in operation, must prejudice 
English coal, which hitherto has held 
its own well in a market which was 
principally supplied from the Northum- 
berland and Durham coal fields. Unless 
British exporters can reduce their quo- 
tations about 1s. 10d. per ton they 
are in danger of losing trade on coal 
delivered. In the contract market a 
few inquiries are out. The Stockholm 
Gas & Electrical Works invites tenders 
for 10,000 tons of first-class Durham 
coking unscreened coals, to be shipped 
during November and December. 

Output by British Coal Mines in the 
week ended May 23, a cable to Coal Age 
states, totaled 4,860,000 tons, compared 
with 5,030,000 tons the week before. 





Stronger Tone Develops in 
Hampton Roads Market 


Hampton Roads coal movement con- 
tinued without feature last week except 
a considerable tonnage for Canada and 
other ports to the north. Some move- 
ment to Italy and South America also 
was reported. 

Bunker business was only fair, and 
supplies at tidewater had diminished 
sufficiently to boost prices slightly. 
The strengthening of the market was 
due to scarcity of coal more than to 
demand. The tone of the market was a 
little stronger. 


All Grades Sluggish in French 
Coal Market 


The only change in the French coal 
market is that outlet is steadily getting 
worse, both as regards industrial and 
household fuel. Yet French collieries 
are in better fettle than Belgian, British 
and German operations. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels from 
May 1 to 9 totaled 152,200 tons, in- 
cluding 64,400 tons of coal, 81,400 tons 
of coke and 6,500 tons of lignite 
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briquets, a daily average of around 
17,000 tons. During the first eighteen 
days of May the O.R.C.A. received 
from the Ruhr 1583300 tons of coke, or 
an average of 8,800 tons per day, com- 
pared with the usual level of 10,000 
tons. 


Belgian Market Steadier 


The Belgian coal market on the 
whole, though still depressed, shows a 
slight improvement in its tendency to 
greater steadiness. At the same time 
British imports are hampered by the 
downward tendency of prices and an 
upward movement in exchange. Sales 
of German free coals are far from 
strong as prices in Germany are trend- 
ing up since the Syndikat’s reconstitu- 
tion. 

Demand for industrial 


grades is 
somewhat better and 


prices compare 


with those of foreign markets. Home 
fuels also are on the mend. 
The State Railways have placed 


heavy orders for briquets; and it is now 
up to the naval administration and pri- 
vate industry. Coke remains. un- 
changed. 

Employers and men have come to an 
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agreement to put off to the end of June 
the 5 per cent reduction in wages, hop- 
ing that a new salary convention may 
be adopted by that time. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 6, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Italy: Tons 
Ital. Str. Vesuvio, for Genoa....... 6,788 
Ital. Str. Campania, for Bagnoli.... 6,744 
Ital. Str. Maria Enrica, for Porto 

Ferrajo ..:..0.culitees een eee 11,003 

For France: 

Ital. Str. Emanuele Accame, for 
Marseilles’ is. <.)enys ies ee 11,514 
Fr, Str. P. Ll. M. 23). f6r ovens 0Le 

For Nova Scotia: + 
Amer. Str... Suffolk, sfor Sydneyeoe = iol 1 
Br. Str. Wabana, for Sydney..7.:. 7,263 

For Canada: 

Br. Str. Daghild, for Montreal..... 14,314 
Nor. Str. Hans Gude, for Quebec... 1,750 
Ital. Str. Armando, for Montreal... 7,125 
Dan. Str. Battinsborg, for Levis.. 4,486 

For Argentina: ; 

Br. Str. Cornish City, for Buenos 
Ajreg: oo osc ie us Sais eee 6,650 

For Spain: 

Ital. Str. Aster, for Gibraltaries: 9,015 

For Canal Zone: 

Amer, Str. Achilles, for Cristobal.. 12,033 
Amer. Barge Darien, for Cristobal... 7,245 

For Jamaica: 

Nor. Str: Certo, for Kingstone. eee 2,212 

For New Brunswick: 

Man. Str. Danaborg, for St: John.. 6,978 

For Brazil: 

Nor. Str. ‘Tilthorn}) fore nip eae : 
JANEITO» «.<,.Hdlatkst tein alee ale ee 9,220 

Br. Str. Saint Dunstan, for Rio de 
Janeiro. .5 Seas oie ei a 6,978 

For Dominican Republic: 

Nor. Str. Etterstad, for San Pedro Z 
de Macoris) 2.4 2236854 -o eee 615 
FROM BALTIMORE 

For Canada: 

Er. ‘Str. Emilie’ Jus 1Do tier dsevae ; 
Quebee: «Weis dake le 2 ile cues 7,599 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts, Pt.: May 28 June 4 





Cars*on hand !.c); eas ee ee 1,306 1,663 
Tons on-hand )..« / 2 San eee 74,321 108,151 
Tons dumped for week........... 106,305 122,131 
Tonnage Waiting: . 2... ects 5,000 5,000 

Virginian Piers, & Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars ion hand... ?;.. (228 eee 1,437 bs 
Tonsion hand. «. .,).28). ae 100,400 83,850 
Tons dumped for week........... 82,498 100,404 
Tonnage waiting’. . 2th ae eee 24,473 5,024 

C.&O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand: ... «dca eee 2,228 2,312 
Tons on hand 5. 72126 eee eee 110,745 121,070 
Tons dumped for week........... 140,515 153,901 
Tonnage Waiting. 15. oss nee 8,435 5.550 

Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 

PIERS 
May 30 June 67 
Pool 1, New York.....:-$35129@$5. 20) uur 
Pool 9, New York.... 4.70@ 4.85 4.75@ 5.60 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
; BUNKERS — 

Pool 1, New York..... $5.50@$5.75 0 ae ee 
Pool 9, New York.... 4.95@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Poo! 9, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.45 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.20 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: May 30 June 6+ 
Admiralty, large...... 26s.@26s.6d.  26s.@ 26s.4d. 
Steam smalls......... 15s.6d. 16s.@16s 6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams......... 16s.6d.@ 17s. 168.91. 
Beat@assus0-00. 4-0) 188.60. @ 19s: 18s.6d. 
Best bunkers......... 16s.3d.@ 17s. 168.6d. 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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News Items 


From 


Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


Six white miners were killed May 31 
in a mine at Piper, owned by the Little 
Cahaba Coal Co. Death is believed to 
have been caused by an accumulation of 
blackdamp in an unused heading of 
the mine, which the six men _ were 
exploring. There was no explosion. 
The heading in which the men met 
death had been sealed for two months 
as the result of a fire. It was opened 
May 31 and the six went in to learn if 
the fire was out. The bodies of the six 
men were found 700 yd. from the 
entrance. 

The DeBardeleben Coal Corporation 
suffered the loss of its large ecommis- 
sary building at Empire Mines, Walker 
County, by fire on the morning of May 
22. The building and contents were 
valued at about $40,000. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. The building will 
be replaced at the earliest practicable 
date. 


Incorporation papers were filed in 
the Jefferson Probate Court the past 
week for the Warren Coal Co., with a 
capital stock of $2,000,000 the object of 
the corporation being to engage in coal 
mining, handling of mineral lands and 
other activities of a kindred nature. 

The Hercules Powder Co. has issued 
invitations to the opening of its new 
Bessemer plant on June 17. A special 
train will be provided to convey the 
guests to the plant, which is about 
seventeen miles from Birmingham, on 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. There 
are twenty-six separate buildings 
located on a tract of 1,280 acres and all 
brands of explosives manufactured by 
the Hercules company will be made at 
the plant which will be one of the 
largest and most modern in the country, 
having a capacity of upward of 1,000,- 
000 lb. of high explosives monthly. 


COLORADO 


W. H. French recently sold his un- 
divided one-half interest in the coal 
mine and business of the French & 
Fielding Coal Co., Mancos, to F. C. 
Hallar who, in turn, has sold the prop- 
erty and business to Roy Freeman, 
owner of the Freeman coal mine and 
business. The new owner took over 
the working force and organization just 
as it stood. 

Notice of a cut in wage scale amount- 
ing approximately 30 per cent was filed 
May 26 with the State Industrial Com- 
mission by the National Fuel Co., which 
operates the Puritan mine, in Weld 
County, and the Monarch mine No. 2, 
in Boulder County. In following the 
lead of many other Colorado coal oper- 
ators the company professes to be un- 
able to operate under the present scale. 





ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Central R.R. has signed 
a long-term contract with the Security 
Coal Co., Duquoin, and the latter has 
started work on a $40,000 coal chute 
with a capacity of 650 tons, from which 
all north and south bound trains will 
be coaled. The contract succeeds that 
with the Jackson Coal Co. at Halliday- 
boro, whose chutes burned more than 
a year ago and which mine has been 
idle over a year. The Security mine 
at Duquoin employes 250 men. 


An announcement by the  head- 
quarters of the Belleville subdistrict of 
the Illinois United Mine Workers states 
that the Taylor mine, at O’Fallon, is 
about to resume operations after being 
shut down since March 15. The mine 
employed 250 men. Out of the eighty- 
seven mines in the Belleville subdis- 
trict only about fivé or six are working 
anything like full time. Some miners 
in the subdistrict have been idle for a 
year or more. 

Two large operations in the Spring- 
field district recently were sold, the Cora 
Coal Co., mine, two miles north of the 
water-works, and the Black Diamond 
Coal Co. mine, near Auburn, both 
having passed to the Peabody Coal Co. 
The purchase price is said to have 
been $200,000. Both mines have been 
operated by the Peabody company 
under a ten-year lease, which expired 
April 1, 1925, with the privilege of 
purchase on its maturity. 

The strip mine of the Young Coal Co., 
Duquoin, has resumed work after a 
shutdown of thirty days. The mine was 
closed about May 1, shortly before the 
death of E. J. Scott, of St. Louis, for- 
mer president of the company, then 
known as the Scott-Smith Coal Co. 


Superintendent Grant L. Saylor, for 
years with the Franklin County Coal 
Co., has resigned and will enter busi- 
ness for himself. Theo. Lewis, of 
Sandoval, has been appointed as his 
successor. 


INDIANA 


Universal Mine No. 4 at Universal, 
closed May 20. The mine, operated by 
the United States Fuel Co., which is 
controlled by the Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, supplies coal for the use of this 
company alone. Between 200 and 250 
men were employed at the operation. 


A proposal that the Indianapolis 
school city act as its own jobber and 
retailer in buying next winter’s coal 
supply was made to the City Board of 
School Commissioners at the meeting 
May 26. A proposition has been made 
by a dealer to lease a coal yard to the 
school city whereby coal will be bought 


direct from the mines and be stored and 
delivered as needed. No definite action 
was taken on the proposal. The busi- 
ness director of the schools reported to 
the board that approximately 4,000 
tons of coal were saved last winter 
through the work of Willis Relfis, coal 
inspector, in instructing janitors in the 
proper firing of furnaces. 


A statement to the effect that or- 
ganized labor had approved the ap- 
pointment of Edgar A. Perkins, Indian- 
apolis, as a member of the Indiana 
Industrial Board, is denied by William 
Mitch, secretary of District No. 11, 
United Mine Workers. According to 
Mitch the mine workers were against 
the appointment of Perkins. “In view 
of the fact that about 50 per cent of 
the cases coming before the board are 
mining cases,” said Mitch, “we wanted 
a man on the board who knows some- 
thing of modern practical mining.” 
Charles Fox, former mine worker and 
former president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, held the position for 
some years and was displaced by 
Perkins. 

IOWA 

Roy Allen has leased forty acres of 
coal land at Colfax on which he has 
five holes drilled, to Walter Barron. 
These five holes found veins of coal 
from 33% to 4% ft. thick. Mr. Barron 
was superintendent of the Hocking 
Coal Co., Oskaloosa, for four years. 
He will operate this mine by steam 
and electric power. Mr. Barron has 
formed a company composed of himself, 
George Nichols, Fred Barron and Ben- 
jamin Beckham. An office will be 
opened in Fairfield. 





KANSAS 


Governor Ben S. Paulen has accepted 
an invitation to attend the state mine- 
rescue and first-aid meet to be held in 
Pittsburg June 13, conditional upon no 
unforeseen pressure of official duties 
interferring. Eighteen teams are now 
putting the finishing touches on their 
training. Participants in the meet will 
be guests at a banquet tendered by the 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce im- 
mediately after the contest. A wres- 
tling and boxing card also will be given 
for the entertainment of the teams and 
the miners attending the meet. Speak- 
ers at the meet and banquet will in- 
clude Governor Paulen, W. L. A. John- 
son, general commissioner for the 
Southwest Interstate Coal Operators 
Association; Matt L. Walters, district 
president of the Mine Workers; Presi- 
dent W. A. Brandenburg of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Pittsburg; 
Frank O’Brien, member of the state 
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Public Service Commission, and W. D. 
Ryan, safety commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


With the purchase of the mineral 
rights on 360 acres within the last week 
the Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal & Min- 
ing Co., the holding company for prop- 
erties operated by the Jackson-Walker 
Coal & Mining Co., completed title to 
4,000 acres seven miles west of Pitts- 
burg as a reserve. For three farms 
involved in this latest deal the com- 
pany paid $29,000. Joseph Fletcher, 
superintendent of the Jackson-Walker, 
said that when the new property will 
be developed depends entirely upon the 
market for coal. The land is underlaid 
with the Cherokee vein which is from 
23 ft. to 3 ft. 10 in. thick, and also 
has a shallower vein. 





KENTUCKY 


It was reported from Whitesburg on 
May 30 that the Whitesburg Coal Co., 
at Whitco, had obtained contracts for 
a full year’s output on a steady run, 
and had started full-time operations. 


There will not be much tonnage 
moved by water for some time to come 
unless there are some heavy rains soon 
in the Ohio Valley. The Ohio River is 
now so low that the government force 
is busy putting in low water gates at 
the Louisville dam in an effort to deepen 
the pool extending some miles above 
Louisville, and it was reported from 
Memphis, Tenn., on May 30 that even 
the Mississippi was very low there, 
showing a stage of but 12.3 ft., as com- 
pared with 27.3 at this time last year. 
Dredge boats were ordered to start 
work in deepening the channel, the 
first time on record that such work has 
been started so early in the year, 


It is reported from Owensboro, that, 
effective June 1. the Universal Coal Co., 
of that city, through Attorney G. S. 
Wilson, had purchased the Jennings 
coal mines, including 200 acres of coal 
rights, at Baskett, from Henry Gager, 
Harry Jennings, Alex Blair and 
Thomas Corley. 


The West Kentucky Coal Bureau will 
not meet during June, July or August, 
as there are not many traffic matters of 
importance for discussion, and _ hot 
weather and vacations mean slim at- 
tendance. 


Announcement was made at Corbin 
on May 24 that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. had arranged to start work 
at once on the construction of fifty 
miles of trackage to enlarge the Corbin 
yards, which have long been inadequate 
for handling the heavy coal movement 
to Louisville and Cincinnati. An aver- 
age of a thousand coal cars per day is 
handled through Corbin going to the 
Cumberland Valley division coal fields. 





MINNESOTA 


The Northern Pacific Ry. recently 
had on display in the Twin Cities two 
large storage-battery locomotives that 
are being sent to the company’s new 
coal fields in Montana at Coalstrip. 
‘They are of large storage - battery 
capacity, capable of being kept in con- 
tinuous operation through their re- 
charging facilities. The locomotive 
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weighs 70 tons. Each will handle 2,500 
tons of coal per day in 10-car trains. 


James H. Charles, assistant treas- 
urer of the Inland Coal & Dock Co., 
Minneapolis, was arested last week 
charged with being short in his ac- 
counts, and held for the grand jury. 
He pleaded not guilty and was released 
on bail. An alleged shortage of $15,000 
is said to have been made up within 
$3,000. 





NEW YORK 


Flans of a group of minority stock- 
holders of Burns Brothers, coal dealers, 
to elect several new directors and to 
have the company take over certain 
properties with which some of the pro- 
posed new directors are now affiliated 
will be opposed by the management at 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
June 11. This became known June 2 
when Frank L. Burns, president of the 
organization, who has served the com- 
pany more than twenty years, sent 
stockholders a letter explaining the 
position of the company and its record 
during the past year. 


A certificate has been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State at 
Albany, increasing the capital of the 
Hickory Grove Coal Mining Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, from 1,250 shares of 
common stock of no par value to 5,000 
shares of common of no par value, the 
preferred consisting of 1,500 shares, 
$100 par value, the same as heretofore. 





OHIO 


Directors of the M. A. Hanna Co. on 
June 2 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 a share on the first 
preferred stock, but voted to omit the 
2 per cent quarterly distribution due 
at this time on the second preferred. 
The dividend on the first preferred will 
be paid out of accumulated surplus, 
the report for the first quarter showing 
a deficit of $318,150. It is understood 
that the present unsatisfactory state of 
the coal industry was partly responsible 
for the first quarter deficit. The com- 
pany had an operating loss for that 
period of $102,687. 


Indignation has reached a high pitch 
over the destruction by fire, evidently 
of incendiary origin, of a mine of the 
Stalter-Essex Co., near Pomeroy, re- 
cently. The mine has been operating 
on a co-operative basis for about a 
month after a long shutdown, the 
miners acting in direct violation of in- 
structions from the union. The build- 
ing will be replaced at an expenditure 
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of about $35,000, according to Fred 
Essex, Columbus. 


The Columbus Board of Education 
opened bids May 18 for 15,000 tons of. 
bituminous mine run or lump coal and 
2,000 tons of nut, pea and slack, for the 
public schools. Only the smaller lot 
has been awarded, it going to the Burns 
Coal Co., of Columbus, at a bid of $3.59 
per ton, delivered at the schools. The 
other lot has been readvertised and bids 
are to be in July 2. 


Representative business men and pro- 
fessional men of Athens, meeting re- 
cently, joined Nelsonville business men 
in a movement which they declare will 
help to revive the Hocking coal field, 
now prostrate by mine suspension. 
Many men have been idle and without 
work for months, while bankers say 
business men are being forced into 
bankruptcy. Leading business men of 
the Hocking coal field declare that 
leaders of the International Union of 
Coal Miners apparently are determined 
to eliminate the Hocking coal field be- 
cause of alleged over-production. The 
charge was made that miners are being 
misled solely to gratify the ambitions 
of certain high miners’ union officials 
that “no backward step” will be taken 
as long as they are in office. 





OKLAHOMA 


Lightning recently fired the Smith- 
Davis & Co. mine plant at Cardin, 
destroying it. The loss is placed at 
between $75,000 and $100,000. The 
plant was one of the largest and 
heaviest producers in the Picher district. — 
Sid Davis, of Baxter Springs, Kan., and 
associates owned the property. 


Notwithstanding the stand pat atti- 
tude of the union coal workers in refus- 
ing work under the 1917 wage scale, 
and the advice of their leaders to hold 
out for the 1924 scale, the operators in 
the Henryetta district are cleaning out 
their mines and will begin hoisting coal 
as soon as the mine§ are in condition to 
operate. They say they can get all the 
help needed under the terms of the 1917 
scale. The B. & M. mine at Schulter 
has been operating with non-union men 
under the 1917 scale for three weeks 
with an almost capacity crew. The 
Crowe Coal Co., largest operator in the 
district, has 60 men putting the old ; 
Victoria mine in condition and it is 
expected this will open soon. This mine 
is one of the 10 of the Crowe company 
and has not been operated in three 
years. It is reported that the Kincaid 


and the Kincaid-Corrigan mines have 
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begun work with half crews and are 
hoisting coal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Work of construction on a new tipple 
at Mine No. 2 of the Rosedale Coal Co., 
at Poland, Pa., across the West Vir- 
ginia line, which was destroyed by fire 
May 30, will be completed within three 


weeks. The mine will work on an open- 
shop basis. It produces 1,500 tons 
daily. 


At a hearing before Justice of the 
Peace James T. Young in Ebensburg, 
Cambria County, on June 2, eleven 
Nant-y-Glo residents were found guilty 
of disorderly conduct and twelve were 
discharged. The charges grew out of 
the alleged activities of union miners 
at the mines of the Heisley and Lincoln 
coal companies’ operations, now at 
work under the 1917 scale. Two dyna- 
mite explosions in Nant-y-Glo during 
the past week destroyed considerable 
property, principally in broken glass. 


Carbon Coal & Coke Co. mines and 
those of the Kenrock Coal Co., located 
at Dudley, in the Broad Top bituminous 
' field, resumed operations June 1 under 
the 1917 scale. Other mines in the 
region probably will follow the lead of 
these companies and reopen soon, as 
the miners throughout the region have 
come to the conclusion that steady 
work under the 1917 scale is prefer- 
able to no work at all, as they have 
been convinced that the operators can- 
not compete with the non-union fields 
and sell coal at a profit. 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., Inc., 
of Pittsburgh and Altoona, has pur- 
chased the holdings of the Lacy Coal 
Co. for $30,000. This mine is located 
on the Monongahela division of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., about one mile from 
Millsboro. It is the plan of the new 
owners to produce from 200 to 300 tons 
per day from this mine. M. D. Kelley 
is president of the Central eompany, 
and R. J. Kelley is treasurer. 


Directors of the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R. on June 4 began an inspection 
trip of the company’s coal properties, 
preparatory to segregating the coal 
companies from the railroad. Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the road, headed the 
delegation, which left, the Pennsylvania 
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tation, New York and went as far as 
Wilkes-Barre on the Lehigh Valley. 


A free short course in mining is to 
be given from June 22 to July 25 by 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy at 
State College, the last four of the five 
weeks being devoted largely to those 
young men who want to qualify for 
state examinations for mine foremen 
or fireboss jobs. Advanced students 
will attend for the full five weeks’ 
period and others the last four weeks. 
On completion of the five weeks’ course 
a certificate is awarded, showing the 
subjects studied, and another is given 
when ten weeks’ study has been com- 
pleted. The U. S. Bureau -of Mines 
safety car will be at State College for 
the first two weeks of the course, and 
prominent mining men will speak on 
special mining subjects. Additional in- 
formation will be supplied by Dean 
Holbrook. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. has a corps of engineers and 
laborers engaged in laying 5,000 ft. of 
6-in. wooden pipe from the Reliance 
operation to and into the old Rhoads 
slope workings, situated under the town 
of Mount Carmel. The purpose of the 
line is to entirely fill in the workings 
of this old opening with slush, which 
will not only be obtained from the daily 
run of waste at the Reliance but will 
eventually dispose of the big culm bank 
near the colliery. 


Conditions in the Connellsville coke 
region have not changed much of late. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. curtailed 
operations further two weeks ago but 
increased them again last week. The 
Denbo mine of the Reliance Coke Co., 
on the Monongahela River near West 
Brownsville, and the Isabella mine of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., further 
up the river, are working full, shipping 
coal to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, which is buying from these 
non-union operations, working on the 
1917 scale, instead of producing it at 
its own subsidiary mines, the Vesta 
Coal Co., all of whose operations are 
union and working under the Jackson- 
ville agreement. 


The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
of Wilkes-Barre, has extended its 
group life insurance contract with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


7 
Courtesy Bertha Consimmers Co, 


Miners’ Houses at Rachel Mine 
Typical homes provided by the Bertha-Consumers Co. for its employees at West 


Virginia operations. 
ton, W. Va. 


The Rachel mine is on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. near Manning- 
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enabling its employees to increase their 
protection by approximately $600,000, 
bringing the total in force to more than 
$2,000,000. 


—— 


TEXAS 
The Midland Coal Co. Southwest Life 
Bldg., Dallas, increased its capital 


stock about the middle of May from 
$30,000 to $40,000. 





UTAH 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines an- 
nounced on May 28 that the completion 
of an analysis of coal deposits in Utah 
disclosed that there are -more than - 
13,000 square miles of land in the state 
known to contain workable coal. The 
estimated original supply of these de- 
posits was placed at 196,458,000,000 
tons of commercial coal. Coal was 
discovered in 17 counties in the state, 
it was stated. So far, however, the 
bulk of the coal mined in the state 
comes from Carbon County. 


John Crawford, well known state coal 
mine inspector, broke two ribs while 
inspecting the Kinney coal mine in 
Carbon County late in May. Craw- 
ford appears to have slipped while 
walking along the tramway. After a 
surgeon had set the broken. bones the 
veteran inspector refused to go home 
and continued his examination of the 
property. 


The last week in May saw the end 
of the strike at the Independent Coal 
& Coke Co.’s mine in Carbon County. 
The men had been out six weeks when 
the company decided to reopen the mine 
at the old wage scale. The strike was 
called when the company announced a 
“cut” of 20 per cent in wages and the 
cost of board and lodgings and cottages 
over which it had control. It was 
thought at first that other companies 
would follow suit, but none of them did- 





WEST VIRGINIA 


A voluntary application for a re- 
ceivership for the Richland Coal Co, 
the largest mining company in the Pan- 
handle section, having mines in Ohio, 
Brooke and Marshall counties, was 
made May 23 in Cireuit Court in Wheel- 
ing, when Judge J. Harold Brennen ap- 
pointed the Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
and Attorney John P. Arbenz as joint 
receivers. It is reported that the com- 
pany is operated on a non-union basis. 
The transaction is a friendly one, with 
no objection raised by the creditors. 


After an idleness of three months, 
mines in three of the districts of Taylor 
County late in May began the produc- 
tion of coal at the rate of 155 cars of 
coal a week. More non-union mines 
are to be opened during the early days 
of June by the Jerry Run Coal Co. at 
Rosemont. There are 16 non-union 
mines in Taylor County, seven of which 
are idle, but operators state that work 
will be resumed in most pits in a few 
weeks. 


The second mine of the Cannelton 
Coal Co. was placed in operation dur- 
ing the last week of May, after a long 
suspension, and two of the four mines 
of the company are now being operated 
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with a fair output. New labor con- 
tinues to come in at all the Kanawha & 
Michigan mines, enabling them to in- 
crease their output each week. There 
are now said to be only about 700 union 
strikers remaining in the union camps, 
the others having gone to work else- 
where. 


Information is to the effect that the 
offices of the Kingston-Pocahontas Coal 
company are to be moved on July 1 
from Huntington to Hemphill. It is 
stated that the change is in line with a 
recently adopted policy of the company 
to consolidate and centralize its system, 
to bring the executive department 
closer to the operations and thus facil- 
itate operation. The Kingston-Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. has five operations at 
Kingston on Cabin Creek, one at Mary- 
town, one at Big Sandy, one each at 
Orkney, Warwick, Harvard and Exeter, 
all considered part of the Hemphill 
operation. and operations on Pond 
Creek in Kentucky. 


Marion County Circuit Court of Fair- 
mont was upheld recently by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of J. R. and 
W. W. Knight, who received a verdict 
of $2,000 in an action against the 
Chesapeake Coal Co., which it was 
alleged mined coal within 5 ft. of the 
property line, a violation of the state 
mining laws. 

The property of the North American 
Coal Co., near Maidsville, was sold by 
Attorney Terrence D. Stewart, trustee, 
to the Fielder Coal & Coke Co., of 
which Stanley H. Fielder is manager, 
for $13,000. The sale had been con- 
tinued several times because of inade- 
quate bids. The property was finally 
knocked down at $13,000, although the 
value of the personal property, improve- 
ments and coal to be mined is placed at 
more than $50,000. 


The Upland Coal & Coke Co., be- 
longing to the Crozer interests in the 
Pocahontas district, is constructing an 
all-steel five-track tipple at its plant 
at Elkhorn, on the Norfolk & Western. 
The tipple will be of the most modern 
type of construction. 


The Island Creek Coal Co., operating 
mines in Logan County, produced 474,- 
500 tons of coal in April as compared 
with 355,000 tons in March, approxi- 
mately 400,000 tons in February and 
494,000 tons in January. 


Information from Colonel J. S. Brown- 
ing, a pioneer operator at Pocahontas, 
Va., and an attorney of Tazewell 
County, Va., is to the effect that suit 
has been started in the federal courts 
in West Virginia by the heirs of the 
late Colonel] William Mahone for pos- 
session of 32,000 acres of coal lands in 
McDowell County. Colonel Browning 
was recent in Charleston to qualify in 
Judge McClintic’s court and to start 
the suit to dispossess companies in the 
Tug Fork field in favor of William 
Malone, Jr., of Norfolk. 


Appraisers of the estate of the late 
Quin Morton, well known in southern 
West Virginia Coal circles, in making a 
report discloses that his estate in 
Kanawha county consists entirely of 
personal property, principally interests 
in coal and other industries, having a 
par value of $202,618.83 but an actual 
cash or market value of only $92,621.32. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


George M. Wood, for many years 
editor for the Geological Survey, has 
fallen victim to the new federal retire- 
ment law. Whitman Cross, one of the 
Survey’s best known geologists, also 
has been retired. In each of these cases 
the man was retired against his will. 
These men are enthusiastically  in- 
terested in the work they have been 
doing and each is in a position to 
render the best service he ever has 
given. 


CANADA 


In the first quarter of the present 
year not a single fatality occurred in 
the coal mines of British Columbia. In 
the first quarter of 1924 there were five 
fatalities. In 1924 the ratio of acci- 
dents per thousand persons employed 
was 1.66 compared with 7.32 in 1923. 
The number of fatal accidents per mil- 
lion tons produced during 1924 was 
4.52 compared with 17.6 in 1923. The 
average for the past ten years per 
thousand persons employed was 4.75; 
the average for ten years, per million 
tons produced was 10.98. 


At a second mass meeting of the em- 
ployees of the Canadian Collieries’ 
Cumberland mines the decision of the 
former meeting not to accept the wage 
reduction of 60c. per day was reversed 
by a large majority. Officials of the 
company explained that at the present 
price of coal from those mines the com- 
pany could not compete against other 
operations where the miners had ac- 
cepted a wage cut. They explained that 
80 per cent of the cost of coal from 
the Vancouver Island coal fields was 
paid to labor, and the only possible 
way that the company had of lowering 
the price of coal was by reducing the 
wage rate paid to the men. Employees 
at the company’s Wellington mines and 
the Fire Boss’s Association of Van- 
couver Island already had accepted the 
wage reduction. 


The Dominion Government’s share of 
the cost of subsidizing the transporta- 
tion of Alberta coal to eastern Canada 
will be provided for shortly in a supple- 
mentary estimate, Charles Stewart in- 
formed the House this week. 


The Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., of 
British Columbia, has declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent, the first since 
May of last year, when a distribution of 
13 per cent was made. The company is 
steadily improving its position since the 
settlement of the labor difficulties and 
has recently maintained an output of 
3,000 tons of coal daily. The manage- 
ment is making every endeavor to 
obtain a wider market and contemplates 
entering the iron and steel business to 
dispose of its coke. 


A new service for the transportation 
of coal by the Century Coal Co. from 
Cleveland, Ohio, by water to Port 
Stanley, Ont., the terminus of the 
London & Port Stanley Ry., is in opera- 
tion. It is expected that about 150,000 
tons of coal will be brought in by this 
route during the navigation season. 

As a result of thé coal miner’s strike 
in the Cape Breton district the amount 
of coal now being shipped into Montreal 
by ocean-going vessels is exceeding all 
previous records. Welsh anthracite is 
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being imported in large quantities, no 
fewer than seven ships being in port 
during the week ending May 23, with 
others on the way. American coal also 
is being shipped to Montreal from 
Hampton Roads and this trade is likely 
to continue as long as the Cape Breton 
strike remains unsettled. The large 
tonnage now being received by water 
has averted all possible danger of a 
shortage. 


By a majority of three to one the 
employees of the Canadian Collieries’ 
Cumberland mines have refused to 
accept a reduction of 60c. per day in 
their wage rate, and as a consequence 
the mines will be closed. About 200 
men are affected. 


——_—_—_—_—_—___—_—— 
Traffic | 











Indianapolis Hearing Closed in 
Eastern Rate Case 


Hearing of testimony in the Eastern 
coal freight rate case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was closed 
before Examiner Burton Fuller, in the 
Federal Building in Indianapolis, June 
4. A finding of the examiner will be 
made public soon. Railroads which are 
supported by the Indiana coal operators 
in fighting the move of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce for lower 
freight rates on coal shipped from the 
Inner Crescent mines of West Virginia 
and Kentucky, argued that reductions 
would force other reductions which 
would cripple their revenues. 

In testimony before the commis- 
sioner, the Indiana operators asserted 
that the Indiana coal industry already 
was suffering a depression caused by 
low freight rates from West, Virginia 
fields. Traffic attorneys for the state 
chamber requested a reduction of rates 
to a parity with rates from the Inner 
Crescent mines to lower Michigan, 
which they argued were lower, though 
for a longer haul, than to points in 
Indiana from the same mines. 





To Cut Rate to Portsmouth 
From Kenova-Thacker 


It has been announced to Huntington 
(W. Va.) operators by the Norfolk & 
Western R.R., that rates on coal from 
the Kenova and Thacker districts in 
southern West Virginia to Portsmouth 
will be reduced 22c. a ton, the present 
rate of $1.39 a ton being cut to $1.17 
a ton. The Norfolk & Western has 
not set any date as to when the new 
rate is to become effective, but officials 
of the road have advised operators that 
the change will be made as soon as 
possible. 

Portsmouth is an important consum- 
ing center as there are a number of 
large industries thereabout which are 
heavy consumers of coal. Therefore it 
is anticipated that the cut will stimu- 
late business. 





A resolution protesting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against an 
increase of freight rates on coal shipped 
from West Virginia to lake ports was 
adopted June 4 by the House of the 
West Virginia Legislature. 
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Recent Patents 





Mining Car; 1,528,001: Ivan B. Wathen, 
Rimersburg, Pa. March 3, 1925. Filed 
June 13, 1923; serial No. 645,959. 


Prop for Mines; 1,528,034. Peter Thiel- 
mann, Silschede, Germany. March 3, 1925. 
Filed Feb. 16, 1924; serial No. 693,298. 


Coal-Loading Apparatus; 1,528,258. Josef 
Michalik, Ronco, Pa. March 3, 1925. Filed 
July 22, 1924; serial No. 727,539. 

Cutter Chain; = 1,528,546. Morrist,P: 
Holmes, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. March 
3, 1925. Filed Feb. 28, 1919; serial No. 
279,865. 

Self-Locking Chute; 1,528,748. Emil G. 
Barneko, Valparaiso, Ind. March 10, 1925. 
Filed Oct. 12, 1922; serial No. 594,083. 


Mine Car; 1,529,510. Hugh W. Sanford, 
Knoxville, Tenn. March 10, 1925. Filed 
June 23, 1924; serial No. 721,837. 


Safety Suspension Gear for Pit Cages, 
Hoists and the Like; 1,529,707. Thomas 
Oswestry, England. March 17, 
Filed Nov. 21, 1923; serial 


Miner’s Fuse Pliers; 1,529,857. John 
Yourek, Jr., and Stephen Yourek, Thayer, 
Ill. March 17, 1925. Filed June 15 1923; 
serial No. 645,623. 











Coming Meetings 





Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. L. 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
9-10, Baltimore Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual convention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 

Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
June 17, Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 


meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James EB. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 


Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Il. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Third general conference, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, June 21-27. 

‘American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
CIV aN Nid. Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia. Thirty- 
third annual meeting at the Bras d’Or 
Hotel, Baddeck, C. B., June 23 and 24. 
Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, Sydney, N. S., 
Canada. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
nt Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 
. Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, _ Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twelfth National Foreign Trade _ Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
pies Council, Hanover Square, New York 

ity. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Annual western meeting Novy. 
3-5, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Secretary, 
George C. Mackenzie, Drummond Bldg., 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
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New Equipment 





Dual-Power Locomotives Have 
Many Advantages 


Combination mine locomotives have 
long been favorably known. Until re- 
cently, however, the efficiency of these 
machines has varied appreciably accord- 
ing to whether they were operated 
on the trolley or on the storage battery. 
In the locomotive shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the Ironton Engine 
Co., of Ironton, Ohio, claims to have pro- 
duced a machine, the efficiency of which 
will not vary over 2 per cent when it is 
switched from one source of power to 
the other. 

About four years ago the prototype 
of this machine, which was known as 
the Duplex locomotive, made its appear- 
ance. From experience gained with 
this machine, as well as from a prac- 
tical knowledge of electrical, mechanical 
and mining engineering and experience 
with storage batteries, the machine here 
shown has been developed. - 

In all but the smaller sizes two 
motors of 125 volts each are operated 
in series. On the small machines, one 
motor of 250 volts is used. The two- 
motor drive is preferred on the large 
machines because each motor then ac- 
tuates its own pair of drivers and the 
universal joint between them only car- 
ries the possible unbalanced load which, 
as a rule, is slight. 

The battery on this machine may be 
charged while the locomotive is draw- 
ing current from the trolley either 
when moving or standing still. The rate 
of charge is controlled by the modified 
constant-potential method which in- 
sures proper tapering of the charge at 
the finish and makes it impossible to 
overcharge and heat the battery if cur- 
rent is left on after the accumulator is 
really full. The usual number of cells 
for a 250-volt power circuit employing 
the lead-acid battery, is 92 to 96, ac- 
cording to the actual operating voltage 
in the mine. With the Edison or nickel 
cell, the number of cells varies from 120 
to 140. Worm gear drive is employed 
on all types of this locomotive, both 
single- and double-motor. 


It is asserted by the makers that this 
locomotive can be used with perfect 
safety in case of fire or ‘explosion 
underground. Thus it may be employed 
to rush help or material to any section 
of the mine where a car can be hauleua. 
Intermittent charging of the battery 
while current is being drawn from the 
trolley increases the capacity of the 
accumulator by from 25 to 50 per cent 
per day without injury. 

A saving in the maximum load and 
demand charges may be effected by the 
use of this locomotive, this applying to 
both generated and purchased power. 
The use of this locomotive also will im- 
prove the voltage of power lines at the 
working faces by relieving them of 
heavy current demands at low potential. 

Removable battery containers can be 
furnished for this machine and a change 
of batteries made by one man in five 
minutes. The machine is made in vari- 
ous sizes. The driving wheels range 
from 18 to 24 in. in diameter, the track 
gage from 30 in. to standard, the wheel 
base from 36 to 72 in., the overall 
length from 12 to 30 ft. and the height 
above rail from 25 to 54 in. thus the 
machine may be built to fit a wide range 
of conditions and to operate success- 
fully in both high and low coal. 


Bridge-Type Dipper Front 
Strengthens Power Shovel 


In all power-shovel operations the 
greatest wear naturally comes on the 
front of the dipper, because this is the 
part that does the actual digging. 
Although the teeth take the brunt of 
this hard work the lip gets its full 
share. In order to prolong the life of 
this part of power shovels the Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel Co., of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has designed and placed 
on the market the dipper front shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

This is known as the Clark, bridge- 
type dipper front and is made of cast 
manganese steel. The upper edge or 
lip is made double, the two walls being 
connected by ribs. By this means not 
only is the strength of the dipper lip 





Rugged and Sturdy 


This shows a dual-power locomotive built especially for operation in low coal, this 


particular machine being only 31 in. high above the rail. 


Some of the higher machines 


are fitted with a detachable battery box which may be removed when the battery is 
exhausted and a fresh one placed on the machine in 5 min. time, one man performing 


the entire operation. 
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Heavy-Digging Dipper Front 


The mouths of the teeth sockets are 
plainly visible along the right half of the 
lip. Six teeth—three diggers and three 
lifters—are in place in the left half. The 
reinforcing strip along the outer edge of the 
lip is riveted in place. The teeth merely 
are slipped into their sockets and may be 
removed easily for sharpening or rearrange- 
ment. 





doubled, but sockets are formed for the 
teeth. The arrangement is such that 
the front may be fitted with the number 
of teeth best adapted to the work in 
hand. Thus a 22% yd. front has nine 
sockets and the operator may use 
either three, four, five or nine teeth 
depending upon which number will 
give the best results. 

Ordinarily square, tool-steel, digging 
teeth are alternated with pick-up teeth 
of cast manganese steel. Under these 
latter along the outer edge a small 
renewable wearing band is provided. 
The number, arrangement and length 
of the teeth may be changed easily to 
meet the needs of local conditions. No 
bolts or rivets are necessary to hold 
the teeth in place and, consequently, 
they may be removed readily for re- 
sharpening. When they become short, 
blocks may be placed in the bottoms of 
the sockets thus giving the effect of 
added length. 

This dipper front is made flat or 
straight and, consequently, it makes a 
smooth, even cut which is desirable in 
stripping or digging coal. In addition 
to the advantages inherent to the design 
of this front, which is patented, the 
metal of which it is made—manganese 
steel—is peculiarly tough and resistant 
to shock making its useful life excep- 
tionally long. 





Long-Lived Rivet Set 


Rivet sets made of ordinary carbon 
steel possess many shortcomings, chief 
of which is the fact that they gradually 
loose their temper under the heat of 





It Stands the Racket 


New rivet set made of alloy steel 


and.heat treated. Its temper is not 


drawn by continuous heat. 
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the rivets driven and slowly deform or 
upset under the action of the pneumatic 
hammer. To overcome this difficulty 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City, 
after much experimentation has _per- 
fected and placed on the market the set 
shown in the accompanying  illustra- 
tion and known as the “Jackset.” 

This new set is made of a_ high 
quality of alloy steel, heat-treated by a 
new process. It will withstand the heat 
of the rivets almost indefinitely. The 
maker claims that this new set will 
outlast three or four ordinary sets. 





Two-Motor Valve Grinder Is 
Dependable Worker 


Mushroom or poppet valves have be- 
come such common pieces of equipment 
even about the mines that the Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., of Towson, Md., 
has placed upon the market the valve- 
grinding machine shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The design of 
this grinder is peculiar in that it em- 
bodies two electric motors instead of 
one as is usual in devices of this kind. 

This construction has been adopted 
because the two motors have distinct 
functions to perform and operate at 
different speeds. One drives the grind- 
ing wheel at 3,450 r.p.m. while the other 
actuates the work spindle through back 
gears at a speed of 430 r.p.m. More 
dependable work is assured by the use 
of two motors because this eliminates 





Grinder for Bench Mounting 
This machine is fitted with a three-point 


suspension, and the same construction is 
applied to each motor mounting. The ways 
or Vs are protected from dirt and grit by 
suitable covers. The switches controlling 
the motors are located in the machine base 
where they are in an extremely handy 
position, 


belts or flexible shafts which normally 
form an integral part of grinding ma- 
chines of this kind. 

In this machine the valve to be 
ground is held by means of a collet, 
three different sizes of which are fur- 
nished as regular equipment with each 
grinder. These are i, 2 and y%-in. in 
size and will accommodate probably 
90 per cent of all valve-grinding work 
to be done. 

This machine is fitted with a three- 
point suspension which assures that it 
will rest solidly regardless of where it 
is mounted. Both work-carriage and 
cross-head also have three-point sus- 
pensions with springs holding them to 
their ways. Thus wear is automatically 
taken up. The base of the machine is 
made heavy with large braces to pre- 
vent distortion. 
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Obituary 





Dr. Donaldson B. Dowling, of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, a geologist of in- 
ternational authority on the coal and 
petroleum resources of western Canada, 
died in Ottawa on May 26, from a sudden 
attack of heart trouble. He was born in 
Camden Township, Addington Co., Ontario, 
in 1858, and was a graduate of McGill 
University, Montreal. Entering the govern- 
ment service in 1884, he was engaged for 
many years in exploration work in north- 
ern Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
His most important work was his study 
of the coal and oil deposits of western 
Canada, his knowledge of which gave him 
wide repute and proved of great value in 
the development of these resources. He 
was a member of the Geographical Board 
of Canada and the Dominion Fuel Board, 
and in 1917 was president of the Canadian 
Mining Institute. 


James W. Ellsworth, of New York, capi- 
talist and art collector, died June 3 at his 
villa, near Florence, Italy. Death was 
thought to have been hastened by worry 
over the plight of his son, Lincoln Ells- 
worth, who flew from Norway in quest of 
the North Pole two -weeks ago and has 
not been heard from since. The elder Ells- 
worth financed the North Pole expedition. 
Mr. Ellsworth made millions in the coal 
business. He was president of the James 
W. Ellsworth Coal Co., with headquarters 
in Cleveland. In addition to his home in 
New York and the villa in Florence, Mr. 
Ellsworth also maintained a residence in 
Hudson, Ohio. his birthplace, and a 
chateau in Switzerland. 








Industrial Notes 








The Sullivan Machinery Co. announces 
the establishment of a new branch office at 
Pottsville, Pa., 208 W. Market Street, in 
conjunction with the Pottsville Supply Co., 
Inc., which has been local agent for Sulli- 
van equipment for several years past. A. 

. Owen will continue in charge, under 
direction of Edward W. Noyes, district 
manager at Scranton. 


The Prairie Coal Co. of Mulberry, with 
a capitalization of $35,000, has been 
granted a Kansas charter and will oper- 
ate a steam-shovel mine on a 200-acre tract 
north of Gross. The company purchased a 
No. 251 Marion shovel that had been used 
at Liberal, Mo., and is having it rebuilt. 
The 18-in. vein of coal is said to be of 
high quality with sufficiently shallow over- 
burden to permit it to be worked profit- 
ably. It is expected that loading will start 
early in July. The members of the com- 
pany are John T. Ryder, A. B. Ryder, A. J. 
Ryder and John D. Ryder, all of Mul- 
berry, and T. J. McNally, of Pittsburg. 


Se 
Trade Literature 








Walter <A. Zelnicker Supply GF ake 
Louis, Mo., has issued Bulletin No. 331 con- 
taining information on track material, rails, 
angle bars and fishplates, steel sheet piling, 
switch stands, crossings, tanks, etc. 


Direct Current Generating Sets. Eng- 
berg Hlectric & Mechanical Works, St. 
Joseph, Mich. Catalog No. 105. Ppsasee 
83x11 in.; illustrated. Describes the dif- 
ferent parts, gives dimensions and numbers 
of spare parts. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Ill., has issued 
Book No. 755 describing the rivetless chain. 
It is well illustrated, showing the assembly 
and dissembly of the chain, which has only 
three parts. Tables of weights and 
strengths are included. 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., re- 
cently issued leaflets—givinge prices, size 
and weight—describing and illustrating 
Sirocco utility blowers and Ventura dise 
ventilating fans with General Electric and 
Westinghouse motors. 


Rock Drill Steels, Air and Water Hose, 
Hose Couplings and Fittings. Gilman Man- 
ufacturing Co., Bast Boston, Mass. Bulle- 
tin 102. Pp. 16; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Automatic Starters for Synchronous Mo- 
tors. Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. Bulletin No. 799. Pp. 4136 
83x11 in.; illustrated. Some of the fea- 
tures described are classification, prin- 


ciples of operation, frequency relays; auto- 
matic field switch. 
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Proceed with Caution 


HE MAIN LINE of progress has been cleared for 

trade associations by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But the recent momentous decisions 
justifying the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Cement Manufacturers’ Association in the 
exchange of information concerning production, stocks 
and prices of closed transactions does not give coal trade 
associations the right to run wild. It cannot be denied 
that, in this industry as well as in most others, a small 
but troublesome minority has, in the past, been willing 
to exceed the limits of safe speed in the conduct of 
association business. If this 1 per cent minority ever 
did succeed in getting their coal trade associations to 
overstep the line of law and decency, they should never 
be permitted to have such influence again. The time 
for the 99 per cent of wise, sound, law-abiding coal 
men to assume full control is now. 

The service that coal trade associations can render 
the industry, the consumers of coal and business gen- 
erally, is large. Fair, prompt and accurate dissemina- 
tion of data on production, stocks and distribution of 
coal by classes, together with closed quotations will 
serve in the future, as it has in the past, to add a 
stability to coal mining and selling such as could not 
otherwise be enjoyed. Publication of prices is an effec- 
tive safeguard of the consumers’ interests. It maintains 
competition and enables local buyers to have all the 
advantages of full information. Nobody can _ be 
victimized with such a system in effect. Prices of coal 
would always be as low as legitimate costs of produc- 
tion and distribution permit. 

The Supreme Court has performed a great service 
for the trade associations of the land, actual and poten- 
tial, by its decisions which clear the track of many open 
derails and unknown dangers lurking around curves 
ahead. But by this very fact the trade association 
as an institution is more than ever in the spotlight. 
Not many secret interchanges of prices, for instance, 
will be needed in order to bring about a bad wreck. 
The wise men of coal will recognize this fact and be 
alert to make the associations in this industry function 
fully but legitimately. 


SS eT 
—————_— 


It’s the Style 


HERE ARE STYLES in house heating as in every- 
thing else. The foreigner who comes over to 
America may feel he would like to keep a cool house 
and conserve fuel, but his gossiping neighbors soon 
bring him to time. They suggest he is stingy, that he 
is not good to his wife and children and they shame 
him into a more liberal use of heat. “Look,” they say, 
“he is comfortable at the office but he lets his wife and 
kiddies freeze at home.” 
A New York magazine recently told a story about an 
Englishman who came to America and was engaged to 
tend the greens on the links of a golf club. He remem- 


bered with gratitude the comfort of an English fireplace 
that warmed his broad back as he acted as an effectual 
fire screen for the rest of the family. The reader will 
perhaps recall pictures in Punch showing an English- 
man thus regaling himself. 

Be that as it may, the Britisher referred to is said to 
have called on the steam fitter to remove the radiators 
from his home—those radiators that gave such a well- 
diffused heat that when they were full of steam he could 
not obtain the comforts of home as he conceived them. 
How long did he continue to be allowed to thus violate 
our cherished American traditions? He, doubtless, was 
the butt of the surrounding neighborhood, a byword to 
his neighbors. Such is habit. Such is also style. 

Now it is not impossible to create the reasonable 
notion that the advent of spring is treacherous, that the 
first warm days are followed by the killing frost, that it 
is not well or, indeed, safe and sane to put out the fires 
early. Some householders end the firing long before the 
apartment-house keeper is allowed to do so. 
colds and great discomfort are inevitable. Pneumonia 
is not an unlikely result. A word to the consumer gen- 
erally repeated by the retailer, wholesaler and operator 
would lengthen the end of the furnace heating season 
and might also make the starting of household heating 
earlier, for it is easy to argue against discomfort. 
There is, in nearly every household, the “warm body,” 
man, woman or child who rebels against the cold house. 
Advertisements in the daily papers will bring that senti- 
ment to light and bring an’insistent demand for more 
reasonable living conditions. Which is just what the 
coal producer needs to give a nearer approximation to 
steady operation. 


Severe 


Introducing West Virginia 


CQUAINTANCE, or as the public now pleases to 
term it “contact,” is the best way of overcoming 
prejudice. The sooner the coal man realizes that 
fact in his public relations the better. Consider for 
instance the state of West Virginia. It has suffered 
greatly from isolation, and it will never fully re- 
establish itself till the public has an opportunity to see 
the state, its people, its institutions, and its scenery. 
Recently a number of fine roads have been made in 
that state where twenty or thirty years ago in the dry 
season the people traveled the creek beds. In the wet 
weather they stayed at home. Now with the aid of the 
steam shovel, wide and well-graded roads have been 
excavated along the slopes of most of the larger water- 
courses. These roads have been surfaced with concrete. 
The people are still road-conscious, and the program 
will rapidly extend. Strange to say, the coal companies, 
who pay most of the taxes, are among the foremost 
advocates of road construction. One company has built 
and presented ten miles of fine concrete roads to the 
public. 
All this road work would do but little to bving 
visitors if West Virginia were not a likely candidate 
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for honors as the most beautiful of all the Eastern 
states of this Union. The mountains are covered with 
verdure even where the valuable lumber long ago has 
been harvested. In Pennsylvania the hills are often 
covered with briars, burned tree tops, and fallen logs, 
but, for some reason, possibly because the hunting 
is not good and there are no careless campers to light 
fires, West Virginia has woods that retain all their 
pristine beauty. 

Better hotels are needed, it is true, but nevertheless, 
the towns of West Virginia are far better equipped than 
places of equal size in the Middle West. The operators 
have shown a recognition of the need for hostelries, 
and the hotel accommodation is far beyond what might 
be expected. We prophesy that in a few years the state 
will be dotted with roadhouses. When that time comes 
the general public will know West Virginia, and that 
state will know the rest of the world, and many of the 
recriminations of the past will be buried as a result of 
the contact. 

The operators and chambers of commerce of West 
Virginia will do well to prepare that state to welcome 
visitors to its glorious hills and sparkling streams. 
In no other way can they more firmly convince the pub- 
lic that the state has an honored place in the American 
commonwealth. Having made the necessary prepara- 
tion why should not West Virginia advertise itself 
as a health resort like Florida or California, and entice 
transcontinental travelers from the well-beaten road- 
ways of Pennsylvania to the romantic beauty of her 
southern sister state? 


Welding Autogenously 


NTIL the comparatively recent past, the welding of 

iron and ferrous alloys generally has been done much 
as it was three or four thousand years ago when man 
first learned to work this metal. Every one is familiar 
with this process. In its simplest form (that employed 
with soft wrought iron) it consists in bringing the two 
pieces to be joined to a welding heat, or one at which 
they become slightly plastic, placing them in contact 
and uniting them by hammering or by extreme pres- 
sure. 

When mild steel largely supplanted wrought iron for 
industrial use, welding became somewhat more difficult. 
Steel is “slippery,” and consequently in welding it some 
kind of flux, such as borax, is necessary in most in- 
stances. The quality or relative strength of an ordinary 
weld in mild steel is much more uncertain and proble- 
matical than in wrought iron, even though greater care 
and skill is exercised by the smith. 

Within recent years, however, autogenous welding 
by several distinct methods has been perfected. This 
process is different in principle from the time-honored 
hand method. In the autogenous weld not only are the 
parts to be united actually fused at the welding point 
but the added material as well. Thus, regardless of 
what particular process is used the weld if properly 
made, is almost certain to be more uniform and homo- 
geneous than where the union is secured by hammering 
or pressure while the metal is merely plastic. 

Welded pieces pulled apart in a testing machine show 
conclusively the comparative strengths of the welds 
made by hand and autogenously. Hand-welded pieces 
almost invariably fail at the weld; autogenously welded 
pieces usually fail at almost any other point. This 
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is proof positive of the comparative efficiencies of the 
unions made by the various methods. 

Because of its strength, homogeneity and ease with 
which it can be made, many mines have adopted the 
autogenous weld for much of the work coming to their 
shops in place of the more ancient and less certain 
hand method. By the same token many others may 
well follow their example. 


More Milestones 


ULE-OF-THUMB methods are yielding to engineer- 

ing skill no less surely in the merchandising branch 

of coal than in the operating end of the industry. The 

progress may be slower because heretofore the necessity 

for the substitution of knowledge for tradition has been . 

less apparent in selling than in mining, but progress 
there indisputably is. 

For some time alert bituminous coal producers have 
realized the desirability of meeting competition for ton- 
nage with a service which embraced a scientific analysis 
of the fuel problems of the prospective customers as 
well as a bid for business upon price. More recently 
the anthracite shippers have also made the combustion 
expert an integral part of their selling organizations 
and, through the co-operative arrangements with the 
retail trade in some of the larger eastern cities, have 
made this service available to the public at large. 

With many of the larger retail distributing com- 
panies the combustion engineer is a recognized, valued 
member of the sales staff. He is applying trained 
knowledge to the solution of problems which his non- 
technical, but ambitious, predecessors sought to unravel 
with hit-and-miss, uncorrelated, personal experiences 
and often praiseworthy ingenuity. Better still, the 
combustion engineers are becoming the nuclei about 
which progressive merchants are building up real serv- 
ice departments. 

The most promising feature of this development is 
that it is not wholly confined to the larger distributors. 
tetailers whose tonnage runs to more moderate totais 
are encouraging their employees to study combustion 
engineering. In communities where the association 
spirit is healthy the retailers are doing effective work 
through their organizations. Kansas City dealers, for 
example, employ a combustion engineer whose services 
are free to the consumer; in addition, the retailers 
make a careful check of heating plants during the slack 
season to see if deliveries have been made properly 
and during the coal-consuming months to see if the 
consumers are burning the right kind of coal and are 
getting efficiency out of their plants. Some companies 
have gone so far as to make provision for the removal 
of ashes from consumers’ cellars. 

The movement, of course, it still much in its infancy. 
Much remains to be done both in the extension of the 
service to groups not now participating in the work and 
in the expansion of the service in units that already 
have taken the pioneering steps. The day when all coal 
is merchandised upon a service basis may be far dis- 
tant, but every step in that direction is a step nearer 
to stability and profitableness in operation and a step 
farther away from public distrust. Producers who 
blind themselves to the new era in coal merchandising 
and continue to foist imperfectly prepared or inferior 
products upon the market are flirting with disaster. 
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Long-Face Loader Averages 


90 Tons per Man 


Loading Unit Stands on Entry While 
Huge Scraper, Ingeniously Guided, Gets 
Coal at High Speed—Mining System That 
Is Safe and Economical Is Developed 


By J. H. Edwards 


Associate Editor of Coal Age 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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demonstrated outside of a mine. In this class is 

the new Ace loader, a 5-man scraper-type machine 
that has averaged 450 tons of coal from a long face to 
a loading platform in an 8-hr. shift. Two machines of 
this type I recently saw working in Mine A of the Pike 
County Coal Corporation, Petersburg, Ind.—the com- 
pany which developed the machine. The visit was un- 
announced. This made the performance the more im- 
pressive. It was not a demonstration carefully staged, 
but a regular day’s work by equipment that is keeping 
in operation a mine that runs in the face of conditions 
which have shut down practically every other mine 
in Indiana. 

A general idea of the Ace machine is best gained by 
reference to Fig. 1. The loading machine proper, (A), 
is kept on the entry and the coal brought to the machine 
by a coal gathering bucket, (B), which is propelled 
along the face by a hoisting engine, (C). 

In many features the Ace loader differs from the 
several Joaders which use a hoisting engine to drag a 
scoop, or scraper. The first and most important differ- 
ence is its higher capacity. This is made possible by 
the use of a large bucket in combination with a bucket- 
dumping platform which has a storage capacity and 
can, therefore, continue to fill mine cars after the bucket 
has gone back for another load. 

Another distinguishing feature is the ruggedness of 
the bucket and its ability to tear into and dislodge the 
standing coal. The design of the bucket is such as to 
withstand a fall of slate or rock which practically would 
destroy any machine having a power-driven mechanism 
within itself. 

It is significant that the loader was developed and 
patented by a coal operator, N. H. McClevey, general 
manager of the Pike County Coal Corporation. A good 
deal of money was spent in the company’s experimental 
mine where many types of loading machines and mining 
systems were given a thorough trial before the Ace 
loader was conceived and perfected. 

An idea of the extent and variety of the work done 
in the experimental mine can be gained from Fig. 2 
which is a reproduction of a section of the engineer’s 
map. This experimental mine is in a corner of the large 
acreage tapped by Mine A, in which the perfected Ace 
loaders are now in regular use. 

The thickness of the No. 5 Indiana seam in this mine 


(Vaenonst COAL LOADING machines cannot be 


The headpiece shows the five-track tipple of Mine A of the Pike 
County Coal Corporation at Petersburg, Ind. The Ace loaders 
were recently moved here from the experimental mine. This mine 
is loading 2,500 tons per day. 


varies from 7 ft. to 9 ft. and there is no parting of 
slate or rock to be handled. Overlying the coal is a 
strata several feet thick of grey slate, above which is 
a limestone. Below the coal is a hard fire clay contain- 
ing some pyrite concretions. The average cover is 120 
ft., the shaft having a depth of only 105 ft. 

The experimental mine was opened several years ago. 
Entry-driving machines were the first to be tried. 
These were followed by other loading machines of both 
the small, light-weight type, and of the large, heavy 
type. Entries of different widths, and rooms of various 
widths and lengths were driven, affording opportunities 
to give each machine a thorough trial, and to determine 
the action of the roof. 

Mr. McClevey stated that, as a result of the early 
experimentation with the available types of loading 
machines, the following fundamental conclusion were 
reached: First, that the problem of handling the roof 
on a long face was greatly lessened by speed in mining 
those faces. Second, any combined gathering and load- 
ing machine, of desirably high capacity, must neces- 
sarily be too large and heavy to move to the coal. There- 
fore, to insure eight hours of continuous operation the 
loading unit must be of the semi-portable type and the 
coal must be brought to the unit where loading can be 
done over the sides of the cars without uncoupling them. 

Keeping these conclusions in mind, also keeping in 
mind the necessity for simplicity and ruggedness in 
mine equipment, the Ace loader was built and given 
an 18-months trial in the experimental mine. The coal- 
gathering bucket of the loading equipment is the only 
part exposed to the dangers at the face. This bucket 
is 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 32 in. high, and weighs, 
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Fig. 1—A Bucket Brings the Coal to the Loader 


The loader proper, or so-called bucket-dumping platform (A), 
stays on the entry. The gathering bucket (B) is pulled by the 
hoist (C). Positions of the five men composing the operating 
crew are indicated by the figures (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5). 
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Fig. 2—The Ace Loader Was Developed Here 


This experimental mine was shut down April 18, 1925. 
types of loaders were tried before the Ace was perfected. 
numbers on the drawing indicate a few of the positions of the 


Many 
The 


dumping platform, while mining the respective faces. 


The face 
at No. 7 jis, 450 ft. long. 


5,400 lb. It is merely a box having no cover, no bottom, 
and no front end. The sides and back end are made of 
solid plates of #-in. steel, and on the bottom of the side 
plates are steel runners to prevent the bucket from dig- 
ging into the mine bottom. Two special features of the 
bucket are the adjustable main- and tail-rope attach- 
ments, and the chrome, nickel-steel, digging teeth which 
are fastened to the front ends of the bucket side-plates. 
These features are shown in the sketch, Fig. 3. 


The exact line of travel of the bucket is governed by » 


the position of the rope-clevis hitching. By attaching 
the main rope to the hole near one side, the bucket can 
be made to run 35 ft. out of line on a 350-ft. face. This 





FIG. 4 
Loading Unit 


One of the two 
machines which was 


seen in operation 
in the 2,500-ton 
mine of the Pike 
County Coal Corpo- 
ration. During the 
ten days previous to 
the taking of this 
photograph this 
machine loaded an 
average of 452 tons 
per day. The mine 
car loading boom is 


| 34 in. wide. 
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feature eliminates the necessity of frequently changing 
the position of the tail rope sheave, and affords a means 
of governing the path of the bucket. 

The double-drum, friction-clutch, 125-hp., electric 
hoist which drags the bucket is of a special design in 
that the customary bed plate is eliminated and two side 
frames used instead, these frames being tied together 
by steel cross members and bolts. This design facilitates 
the handling and erecting of the hoist in the mine. The 
gear ratio from the motor to the drums is such as to 
move the bucket toward the loading machine at a speed 
of 350 ft. per minute and away from the machine at a 
speed of 500 ft. per minute. The size of the main rope 
is 1 in. and the tail rope ?-in. 

The loading machine proper, which Mr. McClevey 
chooses to call the “coal-gathering-bucket dumping plat- 
form,” is illustrated in Fig. 4. An apron conveyor, 
operating along the bottom of the platform and up over 
an adjustable loading boom, carries the coal into the 
mine car. The bucket-receiving end of the platform is 


a short, sloping chute with flared sides for guiding the 
bucket into the platform. The coal is left on the con- 
veyor as the bucket is pulled out of the machine. 

The machine headframe, on which 


is mounted two 
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Fig. 3—A Gathering Bucket “Built Like a Battleship” 


The sides of the bucket are of solid #-in. steel plates. The 
bucket is 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 32 in. high, and weighs 5,400 
lb. Two important features of the design are the chrome, nickel- 
steel, digging teeth and the adjustable rope attachments by which 
the bucket is guided in its travel. 


pairs of 32-in. sheaves, is designed to withstand the 
greatest strains which can be imposed by the 125-hp. 
hoist. Only the pair of sheaves on the side at which 
coal is being loaded are used at one time. A 15-hp. 
motor drives the apron conveyor which is the only 
moving part of the loading platform. A clutch is inter- 
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Fig. 5—Bucket Delivering Its Load to the Platform 


In this case the bucket cannot be pulled any further onto the 
platform until some of the coal already on it is loaded into the 


cars. This, however, need not delay the bucket. It will be pulled 
back leaving a part of its load on the chute leading to the plat- 
form. This coal will be pushed on to the conveyor by the next 
bucket load. 


posed between the motor and conveyor. By means of 
this clutch the conveyor is stopped after each mine car 
is filled, and again started after the trip has been moved 
forward one car length. 

Action of the coal-gathering buckets along the face is 
indicated by Figs. 6 and 7. The first picture shows how 
the coal heaps up in this scoop and how a certain 
amount is dragged in front. The photograph, Fig. 7, 
was taken to illustrate how the bucket tears into a stand- 
ing shot. A few seconds before this photograph was 
made, several tons of coal fell into the bucket, and a 
few seconds later it was practically covered by falling 
coal shown in the picture as standing at its front corner 
on the far side. This coal was brought down by the 
digging action of the tooth in the rib. The Clevis 
attaching the main rope to the bucket is, in this case, 
set in a hole near one end of the bar. This position 
causes the bucket to swing over and cut into the rib. 

Changing the clevis to another position is done by one 
of the two men who are stationed along the face. These 
men (positions 4 and 5 in Fig. 1) ordinarily stay within 
the protection of the posts at a point about opposite the 
place where the bucket is picking up its loads. One of 
these men signals the hoist operator by means of a 
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Fig. 6—Moving Nearly Ten Tons of Coal 


_ The level-full capacity of the bucket is about 3 tons, however, 
its average working capacity is much greater because considerable 
coal is carried on top and in front. Narrow skids or runners 
extending the length of each side plate prevent the bucket from 
digging into the bottom. The loaded bucket travels 350 ft. per 
minute. Returning empty its speed is 500 ft. per minute. 


portable, push-buttom station, and the other man 
changes the position of the clevis during the few 
seconds that the bucket is stopped for that purpose by 
the signal man. 

The Ace loader is operated by a crew of five men, 
including the two mentioned. In addition to the two, a 
man stationed at (1) operates the main hoist, another 
stationed at (2) operates the trip-moving hoist and the 
conveyor clutch of the dumping platform, and another 
at (3) spots and trims the cars. 

The capacity of the loader depends upon the amount 
of coal that can be shot down at once on the long-wall 
or slab face. The problem is to select a length of face 
that can be cleaned up easily in an 8-hr. shift or in two 
shifts. I saw a number of cars loaded to an average of 
2.25 tons in 35 sec. each, counting the time required to 
spot the car. At this rate the machine could load 1,800 
tons in 8 hr. But the Simplex Loading Machine Co. 
which manufactures the Ace rates the equipment at only 
1,200 tons in 8 hr. This rate could no doubt be reached 
in high coal with faces of the proper length. 

In less than a month from the time the experimental 
mine was closed two of the four machines had been put 
to work in Mine A and the rest were on their way. One 


HIG. 7 
Tearing Down 
The Coal 


There is no hesi- 
tation when the 
bucket tears into 
the standing coal. 
The path of the 
bucket is governed 
by the position of 
the rope clevis. In 
it is set 
toward one 
causing the 

to be di- 


this case, 
well 
side 
bucket 
verted toward the 


opposite _ side. SA: 
few seconds after 
the photograph was 
made the bucket 
was practically cov- 
ered by falling coal, 
pulling itself out 
easily. 
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Fig. 8—System to Be Followed in the Producing Mine 

This advancing-panel, protected-retreat system was decided 
upon as a result of the different methods tried in the experimental 
mine. The management is confident that it will work out as out- 
lined. The triangular pillars to be left on each side will afford 
ample protection to the panel entry during the advance. 


of the two had, in ten days, averaged 450 tons per day 
and on one day loaded 640 tons. In two consecutive 
days during this period, 506 and 552 tons were loaded. 
This was done on a 325-ft. face which was cleaned up 
easily in one shift. The coal is undercut with shortwall 
machines having 74-ft. cutter bars. The shot holes 
are drilled 12 ft. apart and the whole face shot at once 
by electricity from the direct current trolley line. Very 
light charges are used, the amount of explosive being 
just enough to snub the coal, leaving most of it standing. 

The working face is protected by a line of wood props 
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kept within about 15 ft. of the face. Ordinarily no 
attempt is made to recover the timbers. However, in 
one place, about 150 posts were recovered in an attempt 
to produce a break in the roof. 

The mine of the Pike County Coal Corporation is 
being developed for the advancing-panel, protected- 
retreat system of mining, shown in Fig. 8. The panel 
entry is protected on the advance by the triangular 
pillars left on each side. On the retreat, a part of each 
triangular pillar will be drawn. The system should 
result in a recovery of about 85 per cent of the coal. 
The longest face with this system will be about 450 aie, 
which, when undercut with a machine having a 73-ft. 
cutter bar, will yield more than 800 tons per cut. 

The operator of the bucket-moving hoist is paid $12 
for an 8-hr. day, and the other four men receive $7.50 
per day. This is in conformity with an agreement 
made with the local union. 

A feature of the Ace loader is the protection afforded 
to the men and the equipment. All of the crew except 
the clevis changer are in positions which can be amply 
protected by timber, and it is only during a compara- 
tively small percentage of the time that even he is 
compelled to work under unsupported roof. It is signi- 
ficant that during the eighteen months that the loaders 
have been used not a single major accident has occurred. 

Up to date, the bucket has been caught fifteen times 
under heavy falls of slate and in each case has been 
pulled out from under them by the hoist. Usually the 
heavy falls are moved into the gob by the bucket, al- 
though, in some instances, the tail rope is disconnected 
from the bucket and tied around a large chunk and a 
temporary tail sheave is set so as to drag the chunk 
into the gob. Pieces weighing as much as twenty-five 
tons have been moved in this way. 

ruggedness, simplicity, high capacity, and the ability 
to load large lumps are characteristics of the Ace loader. 
Seeing the bucket tearing into standing coal and later 
carrying its load of three to five tons at a rate of 
350 ft. per minute causes one to marvel at the tenacity 
with which a scoop in the hands of “puny man” has 
clung to the job of loading a product so heavy and 
bulky as coal. 


Hose House Aids in Guarding Against Fire at Mine Buildings 


It is necessary, especially at old mine plants where many of the buildings are of dried-out wood, to 


make provision for fighting fire. 


At the No. 4 mine of the Consolidation Coal Co., Eckhart, Md., 
sundry fire fighting appurtenances are kept readily available. These are in a hose house, as 


shown in one of the illustrations. The type of construction used in building the hose 
house is pictured in the other view. 
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Machine Drills and Skilled Shooting Cut Costs 


Less Slack Is Made, Roof Is Safer, Timbering Costs 
Are Lowered, Miners Are Spared a Grueling Task and 
Quantity of Powder Used Is Reduced Considerably 


By F. E. Taylor 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ing coal is accorded scant consideration. If this 

problem were attacked and solved in the proper 
manner a much larger proportion of lump coal unques- 
tionably could be obtained for the market. The first 
step in this direction would be for the coal operators 
to take charge of all drilling and shooting operations. 
When this is done these operations can be placed in 
the hands of trained specialists. Today only men ex- 
perienced in their use are allowed to operate cutting 
and loading machines, and it is logical to employ only 
men who have been properly schooled in their duties 
for the equally important operation of shooting down 
the coal. 

Of course shooting has long been regarded as the 
miner’s job, and under present arrangements the miner 
not only drills the shotholes but loads and fires them 
as well, furnishing the explosive with which they are 
charged. For various reasons, however, this work 
should be under the direct supervision of the mine 
operator. If this plan were adopted he would have only 
trained men in charge of these various mining processes, 
the quantity of explosive used in any particular hole 
would be under accurate control, all holes would be 
placed to the best advantage and drilled to the proper 
depth. 

It is certain that all this would result in the pro- 
duction of a larger percentage of lump coal with a 
corresponding decrease in the proportion of screenings. 
The number of accidents resulting from missed holes 


(_) ine coats the problem of drilling and shoot- 
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and blown-out shots would also be reduced, as the men 
handling explosives would soon become experts. With 
power drills the shotholes can be placed closer to the 
roof than with hand augers. This results in better 
shooting and fewer roof fractures. These latter in 
many mines are the cause of much danger and expense. 
Better roof also means less timber and deadwork. 

It might appear that transferring the burden of 
shooting from the miner to the operator would greatly 
increase the cost of production. The added expense, 
if any, is, however, so small as to add little to the 
cost. Furthermore, this practice increases the selling 
realization, because a bigger proportion of large-sized 
coal is produced at approximately the same total ex- 
pense. 

A study of the reports of the departments of mines 
of the various coal-producing states, during the past 
three years will reveal the fact that both the percentage 
of slack and the consumption of explosives per ton pro- 
duced have increased. These reports show that the cost 
of explosives per ton of coal mined ranges from 0.027c. 
to as high as 7c. If the operator did the blasting on 
either a day wage or a tonnage basis the cost for explo- 
sives, in most cases, could be lowered from 30 to 50 
per cent. If the miner could be induced to permit 
the present cost of his explosives to be deducted from 
his wages, the operator, as a rule, could do this work 
without incurring additional expense. Even if this 
alone were not enough to cover the expense to the 
operating company, the miner ought to be willing to 
















Saving Money 


Many mechanical 
processes in coal 
mining attain their 
greatest utility only 
where conditions 
are difficult. Hand 
drilling ismost labo- 
rious in low coal 
and close quarters, 
but these very con- 
ditions act to the 
advantage of the 
power drill. Drills 
in coal much lower 
than this have ef- 


fected large sav- 
ings to the mine 
owner. This has 


run up to 50c. a 
ton when combined 
with undercutting 
and proper super- 
vision, 
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concede a certain margin of his tonnage rate in return 
for being relieved from the grueling work of drilling 
and the time lost in charging and shooting, thus being 
enabled to devote more time to loading. 

One of the many mines employing this method of 
bringing down the coal obtains the results set forth 
in the following summary. This particular operation 
is located in Missouri, in a union field and pays the 
full union scale for all classes of work. 


Summary of Conditions and Results 


Width: of room. sve pecs Ge Ui neler eee 42 ft 
Average thickness’ of coals oun, tien sc oie oe Oe 46 in. 
Depth of undercuts ares ceek: aro ee duce: ae 44% ft. 
Number of holes drilled in each room.................. Se ORS: 
Depth’ of holes i Latss ottunasa, Daaee eee, eka ee 6. ft. 
Diameter-o£ holes Jn 5 ates «5 ccs sda Oe ae ae 2% in. 
Loading" of sriblholesiss ees ane Sete ee ake (TH or 24 Ib 
Loading of tcenter sholesie, a. a eee ee 10 in, or 1% Ib. 
Lotals pow dere pers roots mat: ame mene ne eee fy in. or 64 lb. 
Kindvoft* powder used a: ae eee Size F, black, Du Pont 
Cost-of powder, per poundss).6 uk wee ee. ee 8.28c. 
Av. No. places drilled, loaded and fired by one man. eee if 
Av. No; holes}drilled, loaded) and fired #..22.:0) 8. . eae weed 
Actual time consumed in drilling: 4... 950.) 2 ee 5 hr. 
Labor cost per day, drilling, loading, Shooting: ...- au eee ieoO 
Tonssof coal produced per holeswsenee 2). ee 9.66 
Cost ‘of ‘drilling? per hole... #). ack ee es 22.32¢. 
Cost of drilling per ton of coal produced 27.5 von) >. tae eee 2.31¢. 
Cost (of powder per. room... ek eee 518c. 
Cost ;of ‘powder ‘per: tone 3. seta dee 1.785c. 
Cost of loading holes and shooting per day 

(3¢hr, (@)'37:50' “pen! day). sacar ee $2.8125 
Cost of loading holes and shooting per*holé.. 72... see 13.39c. 
Cost of loading holes and shooting per tonk =. .66> acne 1.386c. 
Total cost, drilling, powder, loading and shooting 

per ton of coal produced ass ace: b Sieh oodneliba ge. olletveley 6 luc.6 ste RCE TEMES eee 


In the above tabulation the cost of current necessary 
to operate the drill, also the drill upkeep, has not been 
taken into account. Inasmuch as the machine employed 
uses a fractional-horsepower motor and, probably, does 
not operate continuously for more than about 4 hr. per 
shift, the current consumption probably does not exceed 
3c. per day. When figured down to the cost per ton 
this represents a fraction so small as to be negligible. 
Repairs to this machine also are extremely small. 

At this mine loading of coal into cars is performed 
at the union rate of 87c. per ton. Under the old ar- 
rangement the miners shot off the solid furnishing their 
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own tools and powder and were paid $1.25 per ton. 
Against this difference of 38c. per ton must be placed 
the cost of undercutting and that of bringing down 
the coal as already tabulated. Appreciable savings in 
timbering are made, however, by the method now used, 
as the present shooting does not jar the roof sudiciently 
to cause it to break. It, therefore, is estimated that, 
all things considered, undercutting and placing the 
shooting under the supervision of the company is re- 
sponsible for a total actual saving of at least 50c. 
per ton. 


ASH CONTENT DECREASED 


Nor is this all. Under the old method the proportion 
of screenings—the grade that almost always sells for 
less than the cost of production and must, consequently, 
be “carried” by the larger sizes—amounted to 28 per 
cent. Under present methods the screenings run from 
12 to 14 per cent of the mine output or a little less 
than one-half their former proportion. Furthermore, 
the ash content of the mine product has been decreased 
and the heat content correspondingly increased. This 
renders the entire product more marketable. The reali- 
zation for the mine output thus is raised appreciably. 

This mine is now operating under the Jacksonville 
agreement, a local contract with the union covering the 
detail of drilling, loading and shooting. The miners 
appear as well satisfied as the company with the present 
arrangement. In conversation many of them say that 
they would not think of going back to the old hand 
methods. Under the present arrangement they can 
make more money than formerly and are now able to 
keep their turn and produce cleaner coal with less real 
work. 

“Whatever man has done man may do.” If such re- 
sults as those here set forth can be obtained by one 
company it would appear high time that the other coal 
producers devoted some time and thought to the adop- 
tion of machine drilling. 





Test Fires Show Effectiveness of Rock Dust Against 


Coal Dust Burns Fiercely 





Flame in Coal Mines 


I he Phelps Dodge Corporation of Dawson, N. M., 
is thorough in its rock dusting of coal mines to 
reduce explosion hazards. It now follows the practice 
of subjecting its ordinary roof and rib dusts to fire 
tests to determine exactly how they will perform when 
subjected to flame. The photograph on one side shows 
the result of blowing pure coal dust into a drum of 
burning waste. The conflagration resembles that of a 
tank of oil afire. Flames run 50 ft. in air. 

On the other side is a photograph of the low column 
ot dusty, flameless smoke that rose from the drum into 
which a cubic foot of dust from a mine roadway was 
blown by a cement projector. The motor road from 
which this sample had been taken had been dusted 
according to the company’s standard method. Of this 
dust, that part coarser than 40-mesh contained 92.5 per 
cent ash, that between 40- and 100-mesh, 97.5 per cent 
ash and that finer than 100-mesh, 66.4 per cent ash. 

Samples are taken from every part of the company’s 
several mines at 60-day intervals and tested in this 
way, either in a waste fire or through an electric arc. 





Rock Dust Prevents Fire 
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New Entry System Aids Anthracite Mining 


Susquehanna Collieries Co. Now Drives Gangways in Shale 
Beneath Steeply Pitching and Badly Crushed Lykens 
Valley Beds—With Entries in Coal, Cost Was Excessive 


By Dever C. Ashmead 


Anthracite Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


vania anthracite regions, where the measures pitch 

steeply, the cost of maintaining gangways and head- 
ings through the coal is excessive. There is a tendency 
for roof movements to crush the timbering and loose 
slabs of rock or coal persist in sliding into the gang- 
ways, crushing all before them. As a result, it is not 
only expensive but almost impossible to maintain a coal 
gangway of any great length, or for any extended period 
of time, and other methods had to be devised that would 
permit the economical mining of the coal on the steep 
pitches. 

Until the last few years, the operations of the Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Co. in the Lykens district were 
conducted with little, if any, profit because of the ex- 
ceedingly high maintenance charges. In recent years, 
however, new methods of working the measures have 
been evolved that have proved remunerative. A de- 
scription of these methods may be of interest to engi- 
neers in other parts of the anthracite region, where 
similar conditions are encountered. 

The coal beds in the Lykens Valley lie in a great 
V-shaped basin as is shown in Fig. 1, which represents 
a cross section at the Short Mountain Colliery. The 
pitches are sometimes as steep as 90 deg. As mining 
progresses and the workings become deeper, the pres- 
sure on the beds becomes greater. The configuration 
of the coal measures indicates that at some time in the 
geological history of the district a great thrust folded, 
bent and distorted the measures on the south side of the 
basin and caused those on the north side to slide on 
each other, resulting in a fault. The coal beds on the 
south side of the basin were broken up by these move- 


[: THE Lykens Valley district, as in all the Pennsyl- 





This article is published with the permission of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 







Fig. 1— 
Cross-Section of 
Lykens Valley at 
Short Mountain 
Colliery 
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ments, producting what is known as free-running coal. 

An analysis, made at the Pittsburgh Station of the 
Bureau of Mines, of a sample of coal taken in the Big 
Lykens bed in the Short Mountain Colliery is as follows: 


Proximate Analysis 


As Received Moisture Free Moisture and Ash Free 

















Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Moisture to 
Volatile matter. 9.6 9.7 10.8 
Fixed carbon.. tH es 80.4 89.2 
Wales... 2: 9.8 9: OL we eS fea We ee 
100. 100. 100. 
Ultimate Analysis 
Hydrogen... 522 3.1 She. 
Carbon... 82.7 83.6 92.8 
Nitrogen. . es et bez 
Oxygen D5. 1.6 17 
Sulphur.. O72 OoZ 0.8 
Ash.... 9.8 Seat eee Me Pena e 
100. 100 100. 


The coal on the north side of the basin in many 
places has been crushed to No. 2 buckwheat and smaller. 
So far it has proved to be unworkable, but the company 
is continuing prospecting in this district in the hope of 
finding workable coal. 

It was almost impossible to maintain gangways 
driven in the crushed coal on the south side of the 
basin. For many years a crew of 175 men was em- 
ployed on the night shift to do nothing but replace 
crushed timbers and remove falls. Even though the 
timbers in the gangways were 15 in. in diameter and 
placed skin to skin, the cost of their replacement main- 
tenance became prohibitive and other methods had to be 
devised. It practically was impossible to keep open more 
than 2,000 ft. of coal gangway on any level at any one 
time. As it was necessary to drive the gangways to the 
limits of the property before mining the coal, and inas- 
much as the property is about two miles in length, it 
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RED SHALE GANGWAY TO HERE 
4 7TH. LEVEL 


REDSHALE GANGWAY TO HERE 
5 TH. LEVEL 


|. DEVELOPING 
2. FIRST MINING 
3. SECOND MINING 
4 MINING COMPLETED 





Fig. 2—Ideal Elevation Showing Method of Working as Described in This Article. The Tunnels Are 800 Ft. Apart 


can be readily seen that it was out of the question to 
produce coal economically. 

A remedy for this condition was obtained by remov- 
ing the gangways from the coal and driving them in 
the underlying red Mauch Chunk shales. In fact, they 
are driven almost at the boundary between the red 
shales and the Pocono sand stone. Owing to the move- 
ment of the strata, caused by the mining of the coal 
and because of the soft, stratified character of the 
shales, the gangways are driven at a distance of from 
200 to 250 ft. beyond the foot wall of the coal bed. 
Even under these conditions when there is any consid- 
erable movement of the strata above the coal beds, 
slabs of red shale are forced out of place into.the gang- 
ways and have to be removed. 

Some timbering is required in these gangways be- 
cause of the slabbing character of the shales, but it is 
decidedly light as compared to that used in the gang- 
ways formerly driven within the coal beds. Little 
maintenance expense is now incurred. A timber gang, 
consisting of only three men, is sufficient for a gang- 
way, 8,400 ft. long. The probable life of timbers in 
these red shale gangways is two years. 

From the gangways in the red shale, a tunnel is 
driven across to the coal measures every 800 ft. From 
the ends of these tunnels counter gangways are driven 
in the coal until they meet. This is shown in Fig. 2, 
which represents an elevation of the workings. With 
this method there is a maximum length of only 800 ft. 
of gangway to be maintained in the coal bed on each 
level, compared to the thousands of feet required with 
the old scheme of mining. Furthermore, this 800 ft. 
of gangway has to be maintained for only a compara- 
tively short period—at the longest, one year. 

Again referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that this 
method divides the workings into panels each 800 ft. 
long, and that only one panel is mined on each level at 


while the panel farthest away from the shaft is being 


developed, that next to it is being mined; simultane- : 


ously the monkey and chain pillars in the next section 
are being second-mined. The rest of the panels on this 
level have been mined and abandoned. 

On the fourth level, the panel immediately below the 
one on the third level, that is undergoing second min- 
ing, is being developed, the next panel nearer the 
shaft is being mined, while the next panel is being 
second-mined. These last two panels are below the 
worked-out area on the third level. A similar order is 
employed on the fifth and seventh levels. 

About 250 tons of coal are produced daily from each 
of the panels, and 450 tons are obtained from other 
sources, making a total production at the Short Moun- 
tain Colliery of about 1,250 tons per day. Without 
the use of this system, the production would only be 
about 700 tons per day with the same working force. 

For ventilation, a monkey gangway is driven 30 ft. 
above each gangway in the coal. Chutes are driven up 
through the intervening pillar at 60-ft. intervals, and 
a manway is put up to the monkey between every other 
chute. When the gangways reach the end of the panel 
farthest from the shaft, three narrow breasts, about 
15 ft. wide, are driven up on 60-ft. centers to the 
counter above. These are shown in Fig. 2. When they 
approach the upper level a hole is broken through to 
permit any water that may have accumulated at this 
point to drain off and to aid ventilation. 

When the break to the counter above has been com- 
pleted, slanting chutes are started from the monkey 
gangway at two of the coal chutes about three-quarters 
of the way along the panel. These are driven on an 
angle of about 45 deg. and continued until they meet. 
As the coal is shot down from above the slant chutes, 
it starts to run and is pulled through the coal chutes. 
When an indication appears that the coal flow is stop- 


a time. 
ducted in the following order: 


The operations on the different levels are con- 
On the third level, 


ping, another pair of slant chutes is started. After all 
the coal above the slanting chutes has been removed, 
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Fig. 4—This Map Shows the Workings in the South Side Basin at the Short Mountain | 
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Fig. 3—Cross-Section Showing Location of Gangways 
Driven in Red Shale Under the Coal 


the triangular pillars and the chain pillars between the 
coal heading and the monkey are second-mined. 

In driving the red shale gangways, necessary ventila- 
tion is furnished by compressed air or by booster fans 
fitted with canvas pipes. More elaborate provisions are 
required for the ventilation of the panels. Cross tun- 
nels have been driven from the red shale gangways 
not only to the Big Bed, but further on to the Whites 
Bed on the third level, and a gangway has been driven 
in this measure which acts as a return airway. Fresh 
air comes in from the red shale gangway, passes 
through the cross tunnels to the panel in the coal gang- 
way, traverses the length of this passage, then travels 
up through a crosscut to the monkey heading, back 
through this passage to the old workings in the adjoin- 
ing panel, then through these old workings to the outside. 
When the rock tunnel further along the rock gangway 
on the third level is completed, the last rock tunnel is 
closed and the air passes through this new opening. 

To ventilate the panels below the third level, breasts 
are made in the Big Bed to the third level, or to the 
old workings above as has been described. This is 
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shown in Fig. 3, which is an enlarged cross-section -of 
part of the measures. It is also shown in elevation 
in Fig. 2. The final idea is to have the gangway in 
the Mauch Chunk red shales on the third level become 
the return airway after the mining has been completed 
on this level. 

The levels have a "difference in vertical elevation of 
about 220 ft. between them. The third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh levels are now being worked and the ninth is 
being started. The sixth and eighth levels have been 
abandoned because the differences in elevations between 
the fifth, sixth and seventh, and between the seventh, 
eighth and ninth levels were too small. The coal that 
ordinarily would have been produced from them is now 
being, or will be mined from the seventh and ninth 
levels. 

Although the cost of driving the rock gangways is 
three times that of driving those in the coal beds them- 
selves, their maintenance cost is only about one-sixth as 
great. The red shale gangways are 10 ft. wide and 
7 ft. off the rail. They can be driven at the rate of 
about 1,200 ft. per year, the cost being approximately 
$68 per lineal yard. They are driven on contract. 

At the Williamstown Colliery the rock gangways are 
driven in a bed of conglomerate about 125 ft. thick, 
that lies nearer the bottom bed of coal than do the red 
shales. This is more expensive than driving in the 
red Mauch Chunk formation, but it reduces the main- 
tenance charges still further, as no timbering is 
required. It also shortens the length of the cross 
tunnels from the rock gangway to the coal beds and 


this counterbalances the higher cost per yard of driving. 


With the old system of breasts extending upward 
from gangways in the coal, it was not always possible 
to drive these openings the full distance to the level 
above. The coal would often begin to run when the 
breasts had advanced only part way, and. stop running 
after a short time with a resulting loss of the coal 
left above them. With the present method of driving 
slanting chutes at the bottom of the pillars, the coal 
usually runs for the full distance to the upper level and 
the full contents of a panel can be removed. 

By means of this system, maintenance of gangways 
has been reduced to a minimum and no difficulty is 
encountered in keeping these passages open all the time. 
It is also possible to get a much higher recovery than 
was obtainable with the old breast-and-pillar system of 
mining. The sections are open for only about a year 
at a time, thus making the work in each, as well as 
that in the panels, more rapid, which is advantageous 
all around. 
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Vancouver Island Has Produced Coal for 75 Years 


By F. H. Mason 


Victoria; B: C. 


ANCOUVER ISLAND is playing a considerable 

part in the coal industry of western Canada. The 

region now employs more than 5,000 men and, 
with its present development, is capable of producing 
well over a million tons a year. The history of this 
field runs far back into the early years of the last 
century. What its future is, coal men of the province 
are beginning to speculate, for recent reports indicate 
the available deposits are considerably smaller than 
had been supposed. However, there is coal enough for 
at least 50 years of operation at the present rate of 
production. 

Coal appears first to have been discovered on Van- 
couver Island at Suquash, on the northeast coast, by 
an Indian, and the event was recorded by W. F. Tolmie, 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co., in 1835, but though desultory 
prospecting was undertaken from time to time, no im- 
portant operations were started at this point until 1907, 
when the Pacific Coast Coal Co. acquired a large area 
of coal land and sank a 1,200-ft. slope on a 5-ft. seam. 
Another slope, 2,000 ft. long, was sunk from the bottom 
of a 170-ft. shaft and a considerable body of coal was 
mined out, but the operations were not financially suc- 
cessful. The mine was closed in 1920 and has not been 
opened since. 

More favorably situated deposits were discovered at 
Nanaimo in 1850 by J. W. McKay, and in 1852 the 
property was taken over by the Hudson’s Bay Co., which 
imposed a royalty of 2s., 6d. per ton on all coal mined. 
A facsimile reproduction of the letter from James 
Douglas, chief factor for the Hudson’s Bay Co., to 
Joseph McKay, a factor for the company, instructing 
him to proceed to Nanaimo—then spelled ‘““Nanymo”— 
and to take possession of the coal areas on behalf of the 





The headpiece shows the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
and Power Co.’s Cassidy colliery and its buildings. The main 
slope is obacured in the picture by the tree in the center fore- 
ground. In the left foreground is the open top of the air intake 
and at the right of the tree is the top of the manway with its 
steps. The coal is hauled to the main tipple and washery beside 
the power plant at the left. Buildings at the right include mine 
rescue station, offices, bath houses and the large apartment house 
for unmarried men. Blacksmith and repair shops are in the center 
background, : 


company, appears in the annual report of the Minister 


of Mines for British Columbia, for 1923. 

At this time—1852—coal was selling for $28 per ton 
in San Francisco, and the company evidently foresaw 
the possibilities of a lucrative business in shipping coal 
to that port. The Nanaimo Coal Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Hudson’s Bay Co., was formed, and, 
either directly or by licenses granted to others, operated 


the mines until 1861, when the property was sold to 


the Vancouver Coal & Land Co., which, in turn, sold 


it to the Western Fuel Co.—now the Western Fuel Cor- : 


poration of Canada—in 1902. In 1923, this company 
was the largest producer of coal on Vancouver Island. 

Operations in the Comox field, which has proved to 
be by far the most profitable field on the island, were 
commenced in 1875 by the Baynes Sound colliery, and 
much exploration was undertaken, though little produc- 
tive mining was done until 1888, when the Dunsmuir 
Syndicate opened the Union colliery and built a railway 
to Union Bay, 11 miles from the mine, thus giving an 
outlet for the coal. 


PIONEER OPERATIONS LUCRATIVE 


The Wellington Coal Co., which started mining opera- 
tions in the Nanaimo field in 1871, extended its opera- 


tions into the Comox field, where it purchased the 


Extension colliery of three mines and the Union col- 


liery of four mines. The company carried on a lucrative 


No. 25 


- 


business, and during the 39 years of its operation it — 


is said to have disbursed among its shareholders sited 
million dollars in dividends. 

In 1910, the Wellington company sold its holdings 
to Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., which, at the 
same time, acquired a number of other properties. 
Canadian Collieries now is operating the Wellington 
Extension colliery, consisting of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6 
mines, in the Cranberry district; and the Comox col- 
liery, consisting of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 mines, in the Comox 
district; and No. 5 South Wellington mine. 

The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power 
Co., harassed from the lack of a regular supply of 
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coke at its smelter by strikes and lock-outs at the Van- 
couver Island coal mines, decided to enter into the coal 
business, and, in 1916, it acquired the Cassidy coal 
areas, near Nanaimo, where it equipped a colliery and 
built a model village for the employees. The village 
is particularly creditable to the company, some of the 
streets of which have more the appearance of a new 
real-estate tract than a coal-mining settlement. 

The company began to produce coal in 1918, the out- 
put for that year being 17,000 tons, which was in- 
creased year by year until it reached a production of 
228,534 tons in 1923, an output that far exceeded the 
needs of the smelter and power requirements at the 
colliery, and left more than 100,000 tons for sale in 
British Columbia and Puget Sound ports. 

The latest concern to enter the Island coal field was 
the East Wellington Coal Co. which acquired and re- 
opened the East Wellington mine in 1923, and made 
an initial output of 85,938 tons during that year. 

The coal measures of Vancouver Island are of Cre- 
taceous age. The coal seams are of irregular thick- 
ness, sometimes swelling to large proportions and some- 
times pinching down so thin that they cannot profitably 
be worked. The early investigators, whose knowledge 
of coal measures had been gained chiefly from a study 
of the more regular measures of Carboniferous age in 
Eastern Canada, were led to believe that the coal re- 
serve on Vancouver Island was far in excess of what 
development has proved it to be. 


BAD FAULTS MAKE MINING COSTLY 


The seams on Vancouver Island often are badly 
faulted, and this, together with their irregular thick- 
ness, makes mining costly, and exploration by diamond 
drilling—the cheapest form of exploration, where it 
is possible to use such a drill—practically valueless, on 
account of the suddenness of the swellings and pinches. 
These disadvantages, together with the high cost of 
labor, the irregularity of the demand for the output, 
and the greater depths from which coal has had to be 
mined in recent years, account for the high cost of the 
coal. Still, despite these disadvantages, up to the end 
of 1923 southern Vancouver Island has produced more 
than 41,000,000 tons of coal, nearly 27,000,000 tons of 
which has been mined since the beginning of this 
century. 

The following companies have been the principal pro- 
ducers since the beginning of the century up to the 
end of 1923. (The figures are given in round numbers, 
because some records of production appear to be 
missing) : 


Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir)........ 9,077,000 tons 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada and 
previous organizations of the same.... 8,088,000 tons 


6,072,000 tons 
1,510,000 tons 
1,056,000 tons 
647,700 tons 
346,700 tons 


Wellington Collieries 
etOMG OHS COdl: OO. « ses che «ch ye) fee or0 
Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co...... 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Co............ 
Slama Gara lM Cig cele Ree 


Bie S elaets) 9.8 14, 0fa 8 4) 6, b.16 


In 1923 the industry gave direct employment to 5,185 
men, of which 567 were Asiatics. The number of Asi- 
atics employed has been reduced considerably during 
recent years. 

With regard to the future of the industry, no little 
consternation was caused by a report, entitled “The 
Coal Resources of Southern Vancouver Island,” by the 
late J. D. MacKenzie. A number of copies were issued 
in mimeographed form by the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey in June, 1923, because the estimate was so much 
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Model Town in Vancouver Coal Field 


These are some of the houses for employees built by the Granby 
company in the neat town of Cassidy. The colliery at Cassidy is 
the newest on Vancouver Island and is now the third largest pro- 
ducer in that coal fleld. 


less than that made by previous investigators, and also 
because MacKenzie was generally recognized as a care- 
ful and thorough observer. 

He estimated the actual reserve in the Comox and 
Nanaimo areas in seams thicker than 3 ft. and at 
depths less than 2,000 ft. to be 52,970,000 tons, the 
probable reserve to be 106,220,000, and the possible 
reserve to be 313,230,000. Furthermore, he pointed out 
that this was an estimate of the coal in the ground, 
which is a total quite different from the tonnage that 
can be raised in a salable condition. 

After enumerating the many causes of loss in coal 
mining in general and in mining on Vancouver Island 
in particular, he stated: “It is no exaggeration to 
state that, over considerable areas of some Vancouver 
Island mines, barely 50 per cent of the coal actually 
in the ground has been extracted because of conditions 
quite beyond the control of the operators.” 

If MacKenzize’s estimate is accurate, and assuming 
that all the probable reserve is developed into actual 
reserve, at the present rate of output the coal-mining 
industry of Vancouver Island would appear to have a 
probable life of between 50 and 70 more years. The 
future of the industry after that will depend upon how 
much of the possible reserve can be developed. 





Camera Did Freak Trick Here 


After it had “looked” down this aerial tramway of the Win- 
chester Coal Co., at Prestonburg, Ky., for 35 sec. of a 45-sec. ex- 
posure, the camera was blown off a beam and fell into a bin 
far below. Ten minutes later J. H. Edwards, associate editor of 
this magazine, dug it out of the coal which practically covered 
it, closed the shutter, which had stood open all the while—and 
this picture was the astonishing result. 
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Miner Killed and Police Beaten in 
Pitched Battle at Nova Scotia Mine 


As the result of a pitched battle 
June 11 at New Waterford, N. S., 
between striking coal miners and Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation police for 
possession of the company’s power 
plant, one striking miner is dead, an- 
other’s neck is broken, a third is shot 
through the stomach and not expected 
to live, seven strike policemen are in 
the hospital, seriously injured, and 
thirty more are suffering from bruises 
and contusions. The strikers were vic- 
torious. 

The miners have been on strike over 
three months. Wage negotiations be- 
gan in December last, the steel corpo- 
ration insisting on a 10 per cent cut 
while the officials of District 26, United 
Mine Workers, stood firm against a 
reduction unless an impartial investiga- 
tion revealed that a reduction was 
justified. The Labor Department of 
the federal government established a 
Board of Conciliation to make an in- 
quiry, but without any practical result. 
At the request of the union officials, 
James Murdock, Canadian Minister of 
Labor, agreed to act as mediator, but 
J. E. MecLurg, vice-president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, re- 
jected the offer on June 1. Three days 
later the union officials called out the 
maintenance men at the mines. 

On the night of June 10 the company 
spirited thirty maintenance men into 
the plant to start it up again and gen- 
erate power to supply the pumps in the 
mines. When the strikers learned that 
the maintenance men were in the plant 
and attempting to operate it, they called 
a mass meeting on the school grounds 
and advanced on the plant, then 800 
strong. On the way to the plant, which 
is located about a mile from the town, 
their ranks were swelled until on their 
arrival about a thousand were in line. 

A detachment of company police 
awaited the strikers outside the plant, 
and as the mob moved toward the 
station they charged in close formation, 
firing as they advanced. William Davis, 
a miner, went down, dead. The sight 
maddened the miners, who rushed to 
hand-to-hand attack. 

The fifty policemen were  over- 
whelmed by the onslaught and for more 
than an hour were subjected to very 
rough treatment. Mounted police drove 
their horses into the mob, but this only 
added to the fury of the miners. 

The power plant after the outbreak 
looked as if it had been under bom- 
bardment. Not a window was left in- 
tact and every bit of machinery was 
destroyed beyond repair. 


Five hundred troops, with full equip- 
ment, including steel helmets, were sent 
from Halifax by train on the night of 
June 11 for duty at the scene of the 
outbreak. 

The strikers took the law into their 
own hands and on June 13 were in con- 
trol of the situation throughout the 
colliery districts of the island. At 
night under cover of darkness raiding, 
looting and burning of company stores 
and other property continued, and the 
500 troops from Halifax made no move 
to check the disorder. 

Not only did the destruction of prop- 
erty and assaulting of police and mine 
company officials continue, but the area 
of the mob’s depredations widened. 

At New Waterford two saloons were 
raided; No. 14 company store, pre- 
viously raided, was again visited and 
robbed. The home of William Connors, 
a company official, was stoned. The 
house of John MacVarish, a resident 
company policeman, was wrecked. A 
mine official, Rory D. McNeil, was 
dragged from his home and severely 
beaten. 

At Dominion, No. 1 company store 
was raided and looted. 

At Glace Bay, No. 2 store was raided 
and looted for the second time. 

No. 1 and No. 3 stores were also 
entered and cleared of their stocks. 

At Sydney Mines the company store 
and warehouse was robbed of goods 
valued at $20,000. 

The corporation store at Caledonia 
No. 4, a suburb of Glace Bay, was 
burned to the ground. 

Fifty members of the United Mine 
Workers were sworn in June 13 as 
special constables to patrol the streets 
and aid the local police force in main- 
taining order at New Waterford. 





Ford Fights Assigned Car 
Decision in Court 


A test of the validity of the United 
States statue which deals with the as- 
signment of railway cars to coal mines 
according to the capacity of the mine 
began at Covington, Ky., before three 
federal judges. The Ford Motor Co. 
and.the Fordson Coal Co. are plaintiffs 
in the suit filed last February for an 
injunction to prevent the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from distribut- 
ing privately owned railroad ears as 
though they were the property of rail- 
ways. 

Judges hearing the suit are: C. A. 





Cappellini Re-elected 


Scranton, Pa., June 16—Indica- 
tions point to the re-election of 
Rinaldo Cappellini as president of 
District 1, United Mine Workers, 
as returns of Thursday’s election 
are received from all sections of 
the district. Cappellini was op- 
posed for the office by William J. 
Brennan, whom he succeeded. A 
majority of 18,000 votes is claimed 
by Cappellini. 

Michael J. Kasik, of Dupont, the 
administration candidate for vice- 
president, also is believed to have 
been elected. He opposed George 
Isaacs, incumbent. Enoch Wil- 
liams is said to have triumphed 
over Walter Harris, of Parsons, for 
the office of secretary-treasurer. 
It will be Williams’ third term as 
secretary-treasurer of the district. 
John Boylan and James Gleason, 
present board members, were re- 
turned to office. Alex G. Campbell, 
of Pittston, is reported defeated as 
international board member’ by 
Dennis Brislin, of Nanticoke. 

The result of the election is no 
surprise to those who have fol- 
lowed the situation. Cappellini and 
his slate had the support and co- 
operation of the International offi- 
cials, it is said. 








Moorman and A. C. Denison, of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, and A. 
M. J. Cochran, senior judge of the 
U.S. District Court. 

The suit arose from the distribution 
of 4,000 steel cars owned by the Ford 
corporations, which took the stand that 
these cars should not be distributed but 
should be given to the Ford mine in 
Harlan County, Kentucky. 


The first all-electric car dumper to be 
installed on the Great Lakes is being 
built by the Wellman Seaver Morgan 
Co. for the Toledo & Ohio Centra! R.R. 
at Toledo. This dumper will be used 
for transferring coal from railway cars — 
to lake boats and will be capable of 
handling cars ranging in capacity up 
to 120 tons at the rate of 40 an hour. 
The electric equipment for operating 
the dumper will consist of a switch- 
board, two 3-unit motor generators, 
one 2-unit motor generator, four 450-hp. 
motors for hoist and cradle turnover, 
and approximatley 500 hp. in direct- 
current mill type motors with magnetic 
control for the operation of auxiliaries, 
all the electrical equipment being of 
General Electric manufacture. 
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End of Union Power in Panhandle 
Seen in Jail Sentence on Bittner; 
Leader Says Fight Is to a Finish 


In a decision rendered June 11 Judge 
I. Grant Lazelle, in Monongalia County 
Court, at Morgantown, W. Va., sen- 
tenced Van A. Bittner, chief interna- 
tional representative of the United 
Mine Workers in northern West Vir- 
ginia, to six months’ imprisonment. In 
addition Judge Lazelle imposed a fine of 
$500, delivering a scathing decision 
which required almost an hour to com- 
plete.. It was alleged that at a mass 
meeting held in Fairmont April 30 
Bittner violated an injunction granted 
to the Continental Coal Co., which op- 
erates mines in the Scotts Run section. 

The full effect of the sentence on 
Bittner was calculated in two different 
ways in the region early this week. 
Coal operators were inclined to think 
that it was the “swan song” of the 
union miners’ leader in the region and 
the death knell of the United Mine 
Workers’ movement in the West Vir- 
ginia hills. Officials of the union, how- 
ever, do not seem to think so, saying 
that it would strengthen the morale of 
the union miners, especially of those 
who are wavering in the long-drawn-out 
economic struggle in this field. Once 
the late Federal Judge Alston G. Day- 
ton had Mr. Bittner before him, but is 
quoted as saying at that time that he 
did not want to make a martyr of him. 


Will Appeal to Higher Court 

In a statement issued June 12 Mr. 
Bittner said: “We will appeal to the 
Supreme Court of West Virginia 
against the findings of Judge Lazelle 
of Monongalia County and, so far as 
our honor, integrity and, and as a man, 
our loyalty to our American institutions 
is concerned, we stand on the record 
made in our trial and rest our case 
there. The decision of Judge Lazelle 
will in no way affect the policy of the 
United Mine Workers to continue our 
fight for the Baltimore and:New York 
wage agreements in northern West Vir- 
ginia. It shall be the purpose of our 
union to use all its power and influence, 
financial and moral, to win these things 
for our people. We expect to carry 
on this industrial battle in the future, 
as we have in the past, in accordance 
with the lawful rights guaranteed to 
every citizen of our country.” 

In a circular letter issued to the 
union miners last week Bittner an- 
nounced that “during the past week we 
were notified by the officers of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. that it was their 
policy not to abrogate their agreement, 
but, if the miners desired to do so, they 
would make individual contracts with 
them. According to this proposition, 
the question of whether the United 
Mine Workers will live and the miners 
enjoy the wages and working conditions 
provided for in the Baltimore agree- 
ment is left entirely with the miners 
themselves. ' 

“After spending fifteen months 
among you,” said Bittner. “I am con- 
vinced that the miners of northern West 
Virginia are as loyal to the United Mine 
Workers as the Miners in any other 


section of this country, and I am fur- 
ther convinced that, while there may be 
a few weaklings in various localities, 
the miners of northern West Virginia 
will not allow their organization to be 
destroyed.” 

The keynote of his letter is contained 
in the closing paragraph, where Mr. 
Bittner in part says: “The United Mine 
Workers is in this battle to a finish. 
There will be no surrender.” 

A series of mass meetings of union 
miners in northern West Virginia was 
held last week by some of the larger 
locals at Monongah, Middleton, Caro- 
lina, Wyatt and Ida May mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co.. when the miners 
voted to stick with the United Mine 


Workers and passed resolutions in 
favor of retaining the Baltimore 
agreement. The Kingmont and Morgan 


Mine employees of the Virginia & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. refused to accept 
a cut also. 


Mines Prepare to Reopen 


The Erie mine of the Hutchinson Coal 
Co. was cleaning up last week and will 
load coal this week near Hepzibah, Har- 
rison County, and in the belt where 
Columbia, Pinnickinnick and Owings 
mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. are 
working. It was rumored early this 
week ‘that the Consolidation Coal ‘Co. 
will soon open other mines and that 
the Edna Gas Coal Co. of the R. M. 
Hite interests in the Morgantown sec- 
tion also will reopen soon. 

A new peak for non-union coal pro- 
duction was reached June 11, when 
1,234 cars were loaded, supplanting the 
previous daily peak of May 26, when 
1,195 cars were loaded. With 163 open- 
shop mines at work June 12 more op- 
erations were active than on any day 
for a long time. Sixty-six plants were 
active on the Monongah Division, B. & 
O.; 35 on the Monongahela; 27 on the 
Charleston division, B. & O., and 25 on 
the Cumberland Division, B. & O., which 
represent most of the mining activities 
of the region. From eight to 10 mines 
work daily on a union basis. It is 
rumored that more mines will start 
on a union basis in the Scotts Run sec- 
tion, where heavy lake tonnage is being 
loaded. 

‘In the first four days of last week the 
non-union mines loaded 4,728 cars of 
coal, and union plants 810 cars. 


Not Much Picketing 


Comparatively little picketing is be- 
ing done in the region these days. The 
most active picketing is at Owings, it 
is reported. In the Grafton and Fair- 
mont sections everything it quiet. 

In the federal court of northern West 
Virginia at Elkins June 12, Judge W. E. 
Baker extended a temporary restrain- 
ing order to prevent officials of the 
United Mine Workers from interfering 
with the operation of mines of the Min- 
eral State Coal Co. and 18 other com- 
panies operating in the Panhandle 
fields. The extension was made, ac- 
cording to reports, because of lack of 
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Tipple of Premier Coal Co. 


Located on Woolfe Creek at Premier, a 
village near Yamacraw, McCreary County, 
Kentucky. 


time to serve summonses on the de- 
fendants since June 2, when the re- 
straining order was granted at a court 
session in Wheeling. The case is re- 
turnable at Elkins June 22. 

These companies, which have mines 
in Ohio, Marshall and Brooke counties, 
charge that a conspiracy exists among 
the international officers of the United 
Mine Workers and coal operators of 
the Central Competitive Field, a charge 
that has been made by operators in 


‘West Virginia for many years, and it 


was further alleged that the check-off 
was the instrument by which the or- 
ganization of the “Little Mountain” 
State is planned. The injunction sought 
would prevent any further attempt to 
organize the Panhandle district mines 
of the nineteen companies by the use of 
money, intimidation or violence and 
prevent mass meetings from being held 
by the United Mine Workers. John L. 
Lewis, international president, and 
other international officers, district offi- 
cers and union members are named as 
defendants in the bill by which this ac- 
tion was instituted. 

In Monongalia County Court, June 12, 
Judge I. Grant Lazelle altered a re- 
straining order issued against Justice 
of the Peace Daniel Campbell and Con- 
stable J. S. Watson of Cass District. A 
section forbidding them to go upon the 
property of the Continental Coal Co., 
in Scotts Run, while in the execution of 
their lawful duties was stricken from 
the injunction. 

Ettore Del Guzzo and James Feeley, 
international union representatives, 
gave bond in the sum of $3,000 in the 
Taylor County Court at Grafton June 9, 
on a charge of being implicated with 
John Billy, a union miner, in blowing up 
a tipple in the Wendel section. 





Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers on June 8 disapproved of a 
petition of the Southeastern Railway 
Co. for a permit to construct 12 miles 
of railroad to reach Harlan (Ky.) coal 
fields, from Belvale, Va., holding that 
the road was not essential. 
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142 Lives Lost in April 
In Coal-Mine Accidents; 
Rate Is Lower Than Usual 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in April, 1925, caused the death 
of 142 men, according to reports from 
State mine inspectors to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The death rate for 
the month was 3.45 per million tons of 
coal produced as compared with 4.05 in 
the preceding month and 6.58 in April 
last year. The output of coal was 41,- 
174,000 tons in April, 1925, and 37,215,- 
000 tons in April, 1924. The much 
larger death rate for April last year 
was due to the loss of 119 lives in an 
explosion at Benwood, W. Va., without 
which the rate would have been 3.39. 

Reports for anthracite mines showed 
that 34 fatalities occurred in April, in- 
dicating a fatality rate of 4.55 per 
million tons, based on a production of 
7,472,000 tons of coal during the month, 
as compared with a rate of 5.38 in the 
previous month and 4.99 in April last 
year and an average rate of 6.08 for 
the month of April over a 10-year 
period 1915-1924. The reports for bitu- 
minous mines showed a death list of 
108 men and a production of 33,702,000 
tons of coal, thus indicating a fatality 
rate of 3.20 per million tons, as com- 
pared with 3.80 in the previous month 
and 6.94 for April last year (including 
the Benwood explosion) and an aver- 
age rate of 4.31 for April during the ten 
years 1915-1924. 

During the first four months, Jan- 
uary to April, of the present year, 737 
employees have been killed by accidents 
at coal mines. As the production of 
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Hoover Seeks Fair Chance 
For Small Business Unit 


| At one of Secretary Hoover’s 
conferences with the press, this 
correspondent submitted the fol- 
lowing question: “One of the news- 
papers infers that it is the policy 
of the administration, backed by 
the Department of Commerce, to 
promote consolidation of business 
into big units. Is this true?” 

To this question, Mr. Hoover re- 
plied: “It certainly is not. It is 
exactly the reverse of the truth. In 
the competitive industries the whole 
work of this department in assist- 
ance to foreign trade, in co-oper- 
ation to establish standards and 
grades of products, in scientific and 
economic investigation, publication 
of statistics, etc., is for the pur- 
pose of giving the small unit the 
same advantages which are already 
possessed by big business.” 














coal during this period totaled 191,370,- 
000 tons, the fatality rate to date was 
3.85 per million tons, as against 5.11 
for the same months last year. For 
anthracite mines alone the fatality rate 
was 6.08, based on 177 deaths and an 
output of 29,125,000 tons, while for the 
first four months of 1924 the corre- 
sponding rate was 5.42. The rate for 
bituminous mines alone was 3.45, as 
compared with 5.06 last year, the 1925 
output to date being 162,245,000 tons 
and the fatalities numbering 560. 
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Kentucky Coal Mine Values 
Raised by Tax Body 


Assessments of ten coal companies 
have been boosted $1,859,581 by the 
State Tax Commission of Kentucky. 
The Fordson Coal Co., of Pike County, 
got an increase of $713,035 and the 
West Kentucky Coal Co., of Hopkins 
County, an increase of $600,000. 

A suit brought by the Fordson Coal 
Co. attacking the raise given the com- 
pany last year is now pending in the 
Court of Appeals. 

The commission also has pending in 
the federal court, Western Division, a 
suit brought by the St. Bernard Coal 
Co., which after the filing of the suit 
sold its holding to the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., contesting the boosted assess- 
ment it got last year. The latter has 
accepted this year’s increase. 

The companies assessed to date by 
the commission follow: 

Pike County—Fordson Coal Co., $3,- 
016,035, an increase of $713,035; Edge- 
water Coal Co., $549,525, an increase of 
$20,951; Kentland Coal & Coke Co., 
$1,883,369, an increase of $170,369; 
Colony Coal & Coke Co., $381,965, an 
increase of $50,080; Consolidation Coal 
Co., $1,017,096, an increase of $163,096. 

Hopkins County — West Kentucky 
Coal Co., $2,118,392, an increase of 
$600,000. 

Muhlenberg County—Kirk Coal Co., 
$138,764, an increase of $13,000; Beech 
Creek Coal Co., $234,121, an increase 
of $20,000; Central City Gas & Water 
Co., $8,000, an increase of $5,000, and 
the Kentucky Utilities Co., $195,000, an 
increase of $105,050. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities During April, 1925, by Causes and States 


(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Ag2) 
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Readjustment of Jacksonville Pact 
Dependent on Agreement on Wages 


In Hard-Coal Field, Is Capital View 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Observers of the bituminous industry, 
although entirely at sea as to whether 
or not a new anthracite agreement is 
likely to be negotiated, have come to 
recognize that there will be no serious 
discussion of changes in the Jackson- 
ville scale until the new anthracite 
agreement shall have been signed. An 
extended suspension in the anthracite 
region would stimulate the bituminous 
market to the point where wage con- 
cessions might be avoided. 

It has been apparent for some weeks 
that a new factor is entering into the 
already tangled bituminous situation. 
The factor is the expiration of the an- 
thracite agreement on Sept. 1. 

Washington, D. C., is a poor place in 
which to learn what is going on be- 
neath the surface in the anthracite in- 
dustry. The anthracite operators have 
no national association. They have no 
representative in the capital. Wash- 
ington also is a poor place in which to 
find out what is in the minds of the 
United Mine Workers. This applies 
with even more force to the labor 
leaders in the anthracite district. 


Soft-Coal Situation Changed 


It is not necessary, however, to know 
what the General Policies Committee is 
thinking or what may be in the minds 
of the presidents of districts Nos. 1, 7 
and 9 to sense the fact that a change 
has come over the bituminous situation 
and that this change is related to the 
forthcoming negotiations in anthracite. 

If two months ago the bituminous 
mine workers in the East were on the 
verge of considering a change in the 
seale there has not been the slightest 
outward expression of this feeling in 
recent weeks. It may be surmised that 
the leaders of the mine workers are 
hoping that something will come out of 
the anthracite negotiations to help them 
in their troubles in the bituminous 
fields. These men have been in tight 
places before and have won out by hold- 
ing on until luck turned. 

In April, 1922, the miners’ stand 
against a reduction of wages was pro- 
nounced by nearly everyone as being 
hopeless. For weeks after the strike 
began the operators’ leaders were sure 
they had the union beaten. It may have 
been only luck which turned defeat into 
victory. The railroad shopmen, quite 
independent of the mine workers, hap- 
pened to make up their minds to strike 
and that saved the situation for the 
mine workers. Unexpected good for- 
tune has developed so many times in the 
affairs of the Mine Workers that one 
may suspect their leaders of holding 
desperately to the Jacksonville rates 
waiting for luck to turn their way 
again. So long as that chance exists it 
is not likely that the leaders of the 
miners’ union will admit defeat and ac- 
cept a cut. 

There is no uncertainty about two 


deductions. The Mine Workers in the 
anthracite field will oppose a cut more 
vigorously than those in the bituminous 
field. The anthracite operators, with 
large stocks on their hands and fearing 
further encroachment from substitute 
fuels, are in a mood to demand a reduc- 
tion. 

There is enough uncertainty in this 
outlook, officials here believe, to justify 
every consumer of anthracite in laying 
in his winter’s coal at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 





Navy Awards Contracts for 
Half Million Tons 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., which opened bids May 21 cover- 
ing approximately 500,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal for delivery to navy yards, 
naval stations and vessels, has made the 


following awards: 

Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., Beckley, W. 
Va., for supplying 27,000 tons, delivery 
f.o.b. Navy Yard, Boston, $5.62 per ton. 

Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston, 5,500 tons 


bes delivered at Chelsea, Mass., 
$6.19. 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., New York, 


6,500 tons mine-run, to Navy Supply Depot, 
South Brooklyn, N. Y., $5.12. 

W. H. Bradford & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
50,000 tons mine-run, delivered at Brook- 


lyn, $4.58. 

Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., New York, 
20,000 tons mine-run, delivered f.o.b. cars, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, $4.39. 

Imperial Coal Corp., New York, 14,009 
tons mine-run, delivery f.o.b. cars, Naval 


Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., $5.11. 
W. H. Huber & Co., Philadelphia, 24,000 


tons mine-run, delivery f.o.b. Annapolis, 
Md., $4.82. 

Wm. C. Atwater & Co., New York, 50,000 
gross tons, mine-run, and/or stoker coal 


(nut and slack), for delivery f.o.b. hopper 
ears, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., $1.57 
and $4.41 delivered. 

Hall Bros. & Co., Ine., Baltimore, 23,000 
tons mine-run, delivery f.o.b. cars, White 
Plains, Md., $5.33 and $5.42. 

Castner, Curran & Bullitt, New York, on 
25,000 gross tons delivery f.o.b. hopper bot- 
tom cars, Naval Operating Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va., mine-run and/or stoker coal 
(nut and slack), $4.76. “Another award on 
this item was made to Fort Dearborn Fuel 
Co., Norfolk, at $4.50, but the Navy De- 
partment records do not indicate how the 
tonnage is to be split between the two suc- 
cessful bidders. 

Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., New York. 
on 22,000 tons mine-run and/or stoker 
(nut and slack), f.o.b. cars, Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va., $4.69; Wm. C. At- 
water & Co., New York, $4.54. Records do 
not indicate how tonnage is to be split. 

Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., New York. 


7.000 tons mine-run, f.o.b. cars, Ports- 
mouth, Va., $4.70. 

Elkhorn City Fuel Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., 10,000 tons, mine-run, f.o.b. cars, 


Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C., $4.95. f 
Prudential Coal Corp., Chicago, approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons. delivery f.o.b. mine, 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL, 
$1.232, $2.2728. 112" (ry.) and $1.568. 

Coleman & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 20.000 
tons steaming coal, deliverey f.o.b. vessels 
or barges at piers, New York Harbor, or 
at N. Y. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, $5.24, $5.45 
and $6.25. 

Coleman & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 6,000 
tons steaming coal, delivery f.o.b. vessels 
5 marae at Philadelphia piers, $4.92 and 

4.77. 

Independent Coal Corp., New York, 150,- 
000 gross tons steaming coal, delivery as 
required f.o.b. Hampton Roads, $4.43 per 
ton. 


Sit 





Machine Loader Pay Named 
| For Indiana Mine 


John L. Lewis, International 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, spent several hours in 
Terre Haute, Ind., recently con- 
ferring with officials of District 
No. 11 regarding the use of loading 
machines in the Ebbw Vale mine, 
one of the largest in the state. The 


machines were placed recently and 
| mine owners and district officials 


have had some difficulty in arriv- 
ing at an agreement regarding the 
division of labor and other working 
conditions. A scale of $10.07 for 
eight hours has been agreed on. 
No national or district rate or con- 
dition existed for the operation of 
loading machines, and it was nec- 
essary to make a contract between 
miners and the owners of the mine 
using such machines. This is the 
same as the scale at the New Ori- 
/ ent Mine, in Illinois, which inci- 
dentally has the only machine 
loading scale in the latter state. 











Coal Statistical Bureaus 
Springing Up 


The future of local and district coal 
associations is a matter of more than 
passing interest in the industry just 
now, especially in West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, where a number of 
operators have subscribed to statistical 
bureaus. 

On May 1, producers of West Vir- 
ginia smokeless coals very largely, as 
individuals, subscribed to the Stover 
Smokeless Coal Bureau, with head- 
quarters in the Straus Building, Chi- 
cago. Holly Stover, of Raleigh County, 
West Virginia, is at the head of this 
concern. It is said that 21,000,000 tons 
out of a possible annual production of 
30,000,000 tons of commercial smoke- 
less coal have already subscribed to 
Mr. Stover’s bureau. ; 

High-volatile coal producers of south- 
ern West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky have individually enrolled their 
tonnages through a _ bureau of coal 
statistics, with temporary headquarters 
at Williamson, W. Va., it being under- 
stood that just as soon as the sponsors 
for the bureau are assured of sufficient 
interest in the idea permanent offices 
will be opened in Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
organization is patterned after the 
Hardwood Lumber Association statisti- 
cal bureau, being arranged on a p'an 
different from the Holly Stover Bureau, 
which is similar to Dr. Honno!d’s bu- 
reau, of Chicago, which has gathered 
and disseminated coal statistical in- 
formation covering southern I!linois for 
many years. 

George Brackett, one-time executive 
secretary of the Fairmont Operators’ 
Association, has severed his connec- 
tion with that association and has 
opened the George S. Brackett Statisti- 
cal Bureau, handling information for 
the high-volatile coal producers of the 
northern part of West Virginia. 
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Midwest Retailers Study 
Ways to Improve Service 
And Cut Handling Costs 


Removal of headquarters of the 
Mid-West Retail Coal Association, com- 
posed of coal dealers of western Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas, from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Mo., was decided by 
directors of the organization following 
its fifth annual convention in Kansas 
City, June 9 and 10. 

Two subjects coritended for the lime- 
light in discussions at the convention: 
Improvement of service and reduction 
of price. W. E. Stout, combustion 
engineer with the Coal Credit & Cor- 
rect Weight Bureau, of Kansas City, 
and N. H. Vaughan of the Ransom 
Coal & Grain Co., Kansas City, were 
principal contributors to the discussion 
of service. 

Mr. Stout explained that one of his 
duties is to visit architects of every 
new building that is to be erected in 
Kansas City and endeavor to prove to 
them the advantage of burning coal. 
In this connection he also seeks to aid 
the architect or contractor in the 
proper installation of the heating 
plant, and strives to influence him to 
build dustproof coal bins and ash 
bins, which overcome one of the chief 
criticisms of the coal-burning heating 
plant, its “messiness.” 

Mr. Vaughan, a member of the 
Kansas City Coal Court, told of the 
effectiveness of the court, since its 
organization late in January, in de- 
veloping public confidence in the coal 
dealer and in reducing the number of 
complaints of short weight, substitu- 
tion, and the like. 

Price reduction through the reduc- 
tion of overhead was the theme of 
Walter F. Heinecke, of the Heinecke 
Coal & Supply Co., and C. H. Schuet- 
tenberg, Jr., of the Schuettenberg Ice 
& Fuel Co., both of. St. Louis, who 
pointed out the. economy with which 
coal might be handled mechanically by 
the dealer. 

Ira Clemens, of the Mackie-Clemens 
Fuel Co., speaking as an operator, told 
the dealers of the woes of the South- 
western producer, and added to the 
discussions of service and price re- 
duction. The coal dealer should keep 
such accurate account of his customers 
that he should know when their bins 
were getting low, and should call up 
the customer for his order instead of 
wailne for the buyer to call him, he 
said. 

W. R. Feuquay, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
discussed that ever present bogey of 
the coal dealer of the Southwest, oil- 
burning compeittion. 

Ray D. Kelly, of Springfield, Mo., 
was re-elected president of the asso- 
ciation; W. R. Feuquay, St. Joseph, and 
S. P. Guthrie, Mexico, Mo., were 
newly elected vice-presidents; while 
the following officers were re-elected: 
W. P. Heinecke, St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent; H., R. Oglesby, Warrensburg, 
Mo., vice-president; J. P. Andriano, 
St. Joseph, secretary, and F. L. 
Keightly, St.. Louis, treasurer. No 
commissioner has yet been selected. to 
succeed E. J. Wallace, of St. Louis, who 
served last year. 
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Lewis Tries to Halt Ohio’s 
Drift to 1917 Scale: 
John L. Lewis, 


international 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, in addresses at Athens 
and Pomeroy, Ohio, recently said 
there would be no backward move- 
ment by the union, which will in- 
sist upon the observance of the 
Jacksonville contract until its ex- 
piration 21 months hence. The 
appearance of all the state officers, 
reinforced by Lewis, was plainly a 
drive to head off the movement 
back to the 1917 scale which has 
made its appearance in several sec- 
tions of the state. Mr. Lewis is 
afraid if he gave permission to 
return to the 1917 scale, miners in 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri 
would want the same privilege, and 
in that way would not help to 
solve the problem. 

In spite of warnings from the 
union, mines are being opened 
regularly in various sections of the 
state, working under the 1917 scale, 
and it is thought that the union 
officials’ talks have made very little 
impression on the miners. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. expects to open 
another mine in the Pomeroy dis- 
trict soon, employing about 200 
miners. The company now has two 
mines in operation both under the 
1917 scale. 














Warren S. Stone Dead 


Warren Stanford Stone, 65, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and all its far-reaching financial 
activities, in banks, trust companies, 
coal mines and other business ventures, 
died in a hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 12 from an acute attack of 
Bright’s disease. 

After putting in twenty-five years as 
locomotive fireman and engineer he was 
chosen Grand Chief of the International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
in 1903, succeeding P. M. Arthur, who 
died suddenly. During more _ than 
twenty years as chief executive of 
the _brotherhood it increased from 
a membership of 38,000 with $69,- 
000,000 insurance in effect to nearly 
90,000 members carrying approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 of life, sickness 
and accident insurance. 

The first brotherhood bank was 
opened in Cleveland in 1920, which was 
followed by the establishment of sev- 
eral others throughout the country. 

Under Mr. Stone’s guidance the engi- 
neers, as individuals, invested more 
than $2,000,000 in coal-mine properties 
in Kentucky and West Virginia and 
financed’a mail-order store on a profit- 
sharing basis to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. 

Mr. Stone had the reputation of never 
being called on to lead a strike of rail- 
road men, but the brotherhood’s connec- 
tion with coal mining was not so for- 
tunate, labor difficulties having been 
frequent in that branch of its activities. 
Even now a wage controversy is on at 
its collieries. 
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Pennsylvania Retailers 
Discuss Live Topics 


Any suggestion that the anthracite 
operators are engaged in or desire to 
foster a campaign to wreck the power 
of the United Mine Workers in the 
hard-coal regions was vigorously chal- 
lenged last week by Walter Gordon 
Merritt, counsel for the Anthracite 
Operators’ Conference. Mr. Merritt’s 
denial was made in an address before 
the 21st annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem, Pa., June 11 and 12, 
and was his answer to the interpreta- 
tion placed on his recent talk to the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation by Ellis Searles, publicity — 
agent of the union. 

“Mr. Searles,” stated Mr. Merritt, 
“has accused me of being the biggest 
union hater in the country. I say 
here and now that I am ready to do 
everything in my power to encourage 
arbitration of any differences which 
may arise in the negotiations for a new 
wage agreement in the anthracite field. 
Will Mr. Searles also declare himself 
in favor of arbitration? Will the 
United Mine Workers of America take 
the same stand? 

“The anthracite industry wants 
sound, stable contractual relations with 
the United Mine Workers, not the de- 
molition of those relations: It wants a 
contract backed by financial and moral 
responsibility upon the part of the con- 
tracting parties so that ‘outlaw’ strikes 
will be truly outlawed. It asks only the 
hearty co-operation of the union in re- 
ducing the costs of production. We in 
the anthracite industry take the posi- 
tion that future settlements between 
employers and employees should be 
based upon justice to the operators, the 
miners and the public and not upon 
the big stick or the ambitions of politi- 
cians ignorant of the facts. Settle- 
ments upon any other ground than jus- 
tice simply breed new difficulties.” 

The convention, one of the best at- 
tended in the history of the organiza- 
tion, opened with an address by the 
president, Samuel B. Crowell, who 
urged that coal men participate more 
actively in the work of their loéal 
chambers of commerce and, through 
them, in the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Wel- 
lington M. Bertolet, secretary, review- 
ing the accomplishments of the past 
year, stressed particularly the anthra- 
cite standardization program and the 
cost studies made by the association. 

“Courage” was the theme of remarks. 
by H. B. Blauvelt, Hackensack, N. J., 
who opened the afternoon session on 
Thursday. J. Rea Patterson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., talked on “Motor Truck 
Economies” and pointed out the field 
of the electric truck in short-haul busi- 
ness. James C. Tattersall, Trenton, 
N. J., gave a chalkboard exposition of 
retail costs. 

The convention re-elected Mr. Crowell 
president; Walter Montgomery, Harris- 
burg, Pa., vice-president, and J. Arthur 
Strunk, Reading, Pa., treasurer. The 
1926 convention probably will be held 
at York. 
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Manufacturer Defends Electric Cap Lamps 


Believes Inspection of Mines Would Be Strict Enough 
to Overcome Lamp Hazards—Points Out That Man Who 
Blunders into Gas Endangers No Lives Except His Own 


I cannot agree with the argument 
and reasons advocated in your edi- 
torial in the March 5 issue: ‘“Mak- 
ing Electric Lamps Universal.” 

Gas and dust explosions accounted 
for 536 fatalities in 1924, and the 
fatality rate from this class of acci- 
dents for the year 1924 was nearly 
double that of 1923 and almost treble 
the average for the previous ten 
years. Open lights caused about 70 
per cent of the ignitions. Practi- 
cally one-half of the percentage of 
coal mined last year was from 
closed-light mines. While I do not 
have the exact statistics available at 
present, I doubt very much if over 
15 per cent of the explosion fatali- 
ties were in closed-light mines, and 
yet these mines are a far greater 
potential gas hazard, because the 

great majority of them are gaseous. 


REDUCE HAZARD IF POSSIBLE 


There is one sure way in which we 
can entirely eliminate the fatalities 
due to explosions, and that is to close 
down all our coal mines and permit 
no one to enter them. This is not 
going to be done because we have to 
produce coal. But the fact that we 
cannot eliminate ‘all of the explosion 
hazard is no reason why we should 
not make a sincere endeavor to re- 
duce them to a minimum by practical 
means and without placing too great 
financial hardship on the industry. 

The open light represents about 
70 per cent of the gas ignition haz- 
ard. Is it practical to eliminate it? 
I maintain that it is, because, at the 
present time, two or three types of 
electric cap lamps now on the market 
give just as satisfactory service as 
open lights and are just as economi- 
cal to operate and result in greater 
efficiency. We know of operators 
who are installing them largely on 
the basis of efficiency. 


No BURDEN TO OPERATOR 


Their installation is not a burden 
to the operator because he can rent 
the lamps without any initial ex- 
pense, and charge the miner a rental 
that will not exceed the cost which 


the miner now pays in maintaining 
his open light. This rental charge, 
which the operators collect, will pay 
the rental charged by the lessor and 
the expense of an attendant to look 
after the lamps. Our company now 
has about 20,000 lamps on rental and 
some of these rental installations 
have been in force for ten years; 
so we have the evidence to substan- 
tiate the above statement. 


ELIMINATE OPEN LIGHTS 


I agree with you, that the instal- 
lation of electric cap lamps is not 
going to eliminate entirely the ex- 
plosion hazard. I agree that there 
is still a chance for gas ignition 
from the flame of an explosive or 
from an electric arc. It is not prac- 
tical or possible at the present time 
to eliminate explosives and _ elec- 
tricity from our mines. It is pos- 
sible to eliminate open lights with- 
out increasing the cost of coal or 
decreasing efficiency. Certainly such 
a step would greatly reduce the ex- 
plosion hazard, and, after this has 
been accomplished, then, gradually, 
steps should be taken to surround 
and safeguard the use of electricity 
and explosives so that their hazard 
will be reduced to a minimum, 
within the limits that would be rea- 
sonable and practical and in a way 
that would not impose too heavy a 
financial burden. 


ENGLAND’S RECORD IN 1924 


That explosions can be practically 
eliminated is demonstrated by the 
record of Great Britain in 1924. 
Mines there employ approximately a 
million men underground, and only 
6 per cent of all these underground 
employes use open lights. They 
killed last year a total of 85 men 
from explosions, as compared with 
our 536. Out of those 35, more 
than one-half were from open light 
mines, representing 6 per cent of 
the production, showing again the 
dangerous factor of the open light. 

- It is admitted that the electric cap 
lamp will give no indication of Jack 
of oxygen and it is possible for a 
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man equipped only with an electric 
cap lamp to go into an atmosphere 
that contains insufficient oxygen and 
be asphyxiated. I say it is possible 
—not probable. Just check up our 
records of such occurrences in this 
country where we are now using ap- 
proximately 250,000 electric cap 
lamps, and figure what the hazard is 
from this cause. I maintain that in 
your editorial, you give this a promi- 
nence out of proportion to its hazard 
value. 


INSPECTION REQUIREMENTS 


Where electric cap lamps are in- 
stalled, the mining law in most cases 
requires that certain inspection re- 
quirements by offiicals be carried 
out. The laws are far more rigid 
for the same mine than when they 
used open lights. These inspection 
requirements are good and should be 
enforced in open light mines as well. 
Under these additional inspection re- 
quirements, there is far less danger 
of the accumulation of black damp 
in sections of the mine that men are 
liable to enter. 

I maintain that for every section 
of a mine in this country into which 
a man can walk and where there is 
an atmosphere that would cause as- 
phyxiation, there are 10. such 
sections containing an _ explosive 
mixture of gas. The man who, 
equipped with an electric cap lamp, 
will wander away from his working 
place or usual course of travel into 
an atmosphere deficient in oxygen, 
will be just as liable to do the same 
thing when equipped with an open 
light, and his chances for encounter- 
ing explosive gas and igniting it are 
many times greater than the possi- 
bility of his encountering black 
damp. In the one case he only en- 
dangers his own life—in the other 
case he endangers the life of every 
man in the mine and the property 
itself. 

We are not confronted in this 
country with danger from outbursts 
of CO, gas, which necessitates regu- 
lations in some foreign countries 
requiring the use of flame safety 
lamps as well as electric lamps to 
give warning of such outbursts and 
accumulations. 


EQUIPPING GASEOUS MINES 

In mines that are known to be 
gaseous, certainly a number of flame 
safety lamps should be in each sec- 
tion of the mine. If all the offiicals, 
including foreman, assistant fore- 
man, section foremen, fire bosses, 
shot firers, machine men and timber 
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men are equipped with safety lamps 
this should be adequate protection. 

I cannot see that the accumulation 
of explosive gas, as mentioned in 
your’ editorial, greatly involves 
lamps. Instead it raises a question 
of inspection and discipline. The 
gas pocket hazard is just as great 
in an open-light mine as in an elec- 
tric cap lamp mine. It may even be 
greater. 


CAUSES OF EXPLOSIONS 


In order to have an explosion at 
least two factors must be present 
simultaneously—an accumulation of 
an explosive mixture of gas and, also, 
a means of igniting it. This explo- 
Sive mixture may be caused by an 
air door being left open. The igni- 
tion in the case of an open-light mine 
is most apt to occur from one of 
three causes—an open light, an elec- 
tric arc, or the flame from an ex- 
plosive. 


In an electric lamp equipped mine, - 


the first ignition hazard is elimi- 
nated, so that there are only two 
main possibilities. The open light 
is present and ready to do its part 
of the work throughout the entire 
shift, moving here, there, and every- 
where. The flame from an explosive 
is of short duration and its exposure 
hazard is comparatively short when 
spread over the entire shift. The 
same thing is more or less true of 
the electric arc, particularly from a 
trolley locomotive, and its time of 
exposure within the area where such 
a gas accumulation is going to occur, 
is inconsiderable. 

In summing up my arguments, I 
want to state that I take exception to 
the following statement near the 
conclusion of your editorial: “Safety 
from gas explosions will not be af- 
forded by the mere introduction of 
the electric cap lamp. It may, in 
fact, assist in increasing the hazard 
by delaying the gas explosion long 
enough for an extremely dangerous 
quantity of gas to accumulate. . .” 


IGNITION MEDIUM NECESSARY 


Statistics and facts do not bear 
out your statement. The assertion 
might be true if, every time such an 
accumulation occurred, there was 
present the other factor necessary 
to cause an explosion—namely, an 
ignition medium. More frequently 
than not, before this igniting me- 
dium of an electric are or flame of an 
explosive occurs in that vicinity, the 
accumulation will have been discov- 
ered by a fireboss or foreman and 
the condition rectified, or, the door 
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left open by a thoughtless motorman 
will have been closed. 

In the neighborhood of 175,000 
electric cap lamps are in use in the 
Western Pennsylvania field, includ- 
ing all of the so-called very gaseous 
mines of the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville region and an average of 
50,000 of these have been in use for 
a period of 10 years. The experi- 
ence in this supposedly dangerous 
field over a period of 10 years should 
certainly be of value for the purpose 
of arriving at statistics—and this 
experience certainly does not bear 
out the positive statement quoted 
from your editorial. 

JOHN T. RYAN, 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mine Keeps Tack-Map Record 
Of Operation 


The issue of Coal Age for March 
13, 1924, contains a short article by 
Jerome C. White covering a prac- 
tice of using pins and maps _ to 
record operating conditions. This 
method deserves general adoption in 
coal mining. It is followed at an 
Illinois mine, and I submit a descrip- 
tion because its users have found it 
indispensable. 

The Thermal mine of the Donk 
Brothers Coal and Coke Co., near 
Edwardsville, has a normal daily 
production of 3,400 tons. It is one 
of the few skip-hoisting mines in 
the state, it being comparatively 
new and embodying numerous dis- 
tinctive features in equipment and 
operation. Among these refinements 
is a large blueprint of the mine’s 
present and proposed workings upon 
a 200-ft. scale so mounted against a 
wall that it may be studied con- 
veniently. Into this map the engi- 
neers stick celluloid-headed thumb- 
tacks of various colors and glass- 
headed pins, according to a legend 
or key attached to the map. 


COMPLETE RECORDS ON MAP 


An inspection of the map at any 
time will indicate: How many coal- 
cutting machines are in use and 
what territory each is cutting with 
the number of miners in that terri- 
tory; how many locomotives and 
the working faces served by each; 
the number of timbermen, track- 
layers and slatemen with the entries 
assigned to each; all entries and 
rooms that are being driven, with the 
number of men on each air-split or 
served by each machine or each loco- 
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motive. Every locomotive in the 
mine bears a fixed number at all 
times, and each is represented upon 
the map by a blue-headed thumb- 
tack upon which its number is 
printed with white ink. 

The same is true for the mining 
machines, except that the tacks have 
white heads printed with black ink. 
Miners are represented by black 
glass-headed pins without numbers, 
although, if desired, the scheme 
could be elaborated to indicate the 
check numbers. Tracklayers are 
represented by tacks, timbermen by 
yellow tacks and slatemen by green 
tacks. Necessary changes or revi- 
sions are made at the end of each 
two weeks’ period. 


KEEPS TAB ON 500 WORKERS 


In this fashion the duties of about 
500 underground men, both con- 
tractors and shiftmen, are allocated, 
affording visual information of im- 
mense assistance in the maintenance 
of balanced operations and produc- 
tion and that would prove immeasur- 
ably important in the case of a 
disaster. 

A. J. HOSKIN, 

Research Associate Professor of 
Mining Engineering 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Not Much Turn-over Here 


As a reader of Coal Age I have 
noticed in your magazine a picture 
of a man who has held one job ten 
years with one company. We have 
men at this plant who, I think, top 
this record. At Sugarite at the 
present time we have 221 men on pay 
rolls, which is the lowest number for 
several years. Out of this number 
we have one man who has held his 
present place for 27 consecutive 
years, two for 17 years, six for 14, 
two for 138, three for 12, nine for 
11, five for 10, two for 9, two for 
8 and 46 for over 5 years. These 
men have worked practically every 
day the mines operated during all 
their years of service and have 
stayed at the same jobs. I think 
that this is a record that speaks well 
for our company, as men do not 
stand by any company as faithfully 
as this unless their treatment has 
been such as will warrant it. 

A. L. BROCKMAN, 
Mine Clerk, 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pacific 
Coal Co. 
Sugarite, N. M. 
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Practical Pointers 


For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men 


Ingenious Mechanic Uses Engine Lathe 
In Boring Long Axle Boxes 


Most mechanics belong to one or 
the other of two general classes: 
Those who possess sufficient ingenu- 
ity and gumption to get a job done 
regardless of a lack of efficient equip- 
ment, and. those who are ‘‘stumped”’ 
unless abundant tools are ready to 
hand. The accompanying illustration 
shows how an ingenious mechanic 
overcame the handicap occasioned by 
a lack of special equipment, and did a 
boring-mill job in an ordinary lathe. 

In this instance the axle box of a 
single-motor, 5-ton locomotive is be- 
ing repaired. On this machine this 
box is a steel casting extending the 
entire width of the locomotive frame. 
It is pivoted to the frame at the gear 
end and suspended by springs at the 
other. The recesses, into which the 
bearing brasses fit, sometimes become 
worn and have to be built up by elec- 
tric or oxyacetylene welding, after 
which they must be rebored to proper 
size. 

In the reboring operation shown in 
the illustration, both housings are 
being machined simultaneously. The 
work is fastened to the lathe carriage 
by means of two forged straps, 


through each of which pass two 13-in. 
bolts. These have long threads and 
double nuts thus providing a vertical 
adjustment when the work is being 
set up on the lathe carriage. The 
photograph was made in the shop of 
the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 
at Weeksbury, Ky. A number of 
locomotives having this type of jour- 
nal box are used by that company. 


Prevents Armature Slipping 
When Being Lifted 


A device often employed for lifting 
a heavy armature out of a mine loco- 
motive is a wide, flexible, iron band. 
But when this is slipped under and 
around the armature and the two 
ends are hooked to a chain block there 
is danger that the armature may tilt 
and slide to one side, injuring a work- 
man. The power department of the 
Maryland division of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Frostburg, Md., has 
found a way to avoid this danger by 
the method illustrated. 

Radial holes are drilled and tapped 
in the top of the armature frames. 
Into these are screwed two 3-in. bolts 





Axle Box Is Clamped to Lathe Carriage 


A new axle box would cost approximately $175; an old worn box can be repaired 


for less than $15. 
are bored to size. 


The worn housings are first built up by welding, after which they 
The operation here shown is being performed in an ordinary, 26-in., 


engine lathe equipped with a double-cutter, home-made, boring bar. 
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Yoke Lifting an Armature 


By drilling and tapping a hole in each 
armature end shield and inserting eyebolts 
through which the notched suspension yoke 
is passed, the armature may be lifted with- 
out danger of its tilting or slipping in its 
hangings. 


with rectangular eyes. Into these is 
slid a 4 x 2-in. suspension bar in the 
center of which is a fixed ring made 
from a piece of *s-in. iron plate. The 
hcok of the chain block engages this 
ring. The armature is maintained in 
balance by circular notches pitched 
on 1-in. centers at one end of the sus- 
pension bar. One of these engages 
the bolt on its side of the armature 
and thus prevents sliding. 


Wire Brush Saves Trouble 


Improbable as it may appear, it 
happens, nevertheless, that peculiarly 
shaped lumps of coal will sometimes 
balance and ride on the cable or disks 
of a rope-and-button conveyor and 
cause it to come off the idler sprocket. 
In order to decrease the chance of a 
shutdown occurring from this cause, 
most users of rope-and-button con- 
veyors have found it necessary to 
install some sort of device for brush- 
ing or knocking off any lumps of coal 
which might otherwise give trouble. 

The common method is to suspend 
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No Coal Can Get By 


Ten strands of 8-in. wire rope stapled to 
the frame of the counterweighted tension 


truck .on which the idler sprocket’ is 
mounted, brush off any lumps. ‘Of. coal 
which might otherwise get- between, the 
rope and ‘sprocket and thus “gum «the 
works.” ; 


a number of strands of heavy chain 
or wire rope close to the idler 
sprocket, in such a position that they 
will brush the conveyor as it leaves 
the end of the chute. An example of 
the use.of.wire rope for this purpose 
is that shown in the accompanying 
illustration made from a photograph 
taken in the twin tipple of mines 5-A 
and 5-B of the Columbus Mining Co., 
at Allais, Ky. The photograph was 
taken from a point in the conveyor a 
few feet ‘above its discharge end. The 
short pieces of 2-in. rope are stapled 
to the frame of the counterweighted 
tension truck which carries the idler 
sprocket. Ten strands of the 2-in. 
wire rope are used. 





Split Gears Serve Well 
If Properly Applied 


The Island Creek Coal Co. uses 
split gears exclusively on its electric 
locomotives. It has never employed 
the solid type of gear that must ‘be 
pressed onto or off the axle because it 
believes that, if properly adjusted, a 
split gear is no more liable to work 
loose than a solid one. In addition to 
this, the split gear possesses the ad- 
vantage of being easier to remove or 
replace. If such a gear is‘ carefully 
fitted and its two halves drawn home 
it will “stay put” until its teeth are 
worn out. . 

According to L. D. Thompson, who 
is in charge of maintenance of direct- 
current equipment for the Island 
Creek Company at Holden, W. Va., a 
split gear on a locomotive axle will 
not work loose if it has been fitted 
and put in place properly. It is no 
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easy matter, however, to make a good 
job of fitting such a gear. Bringing 
the two parts together in a proper 
manner usually requires both time 
and effort. If they come together 
easily it is evidence that the fit on 
the axle is not snug enough. Some- 
times it is necessary to put in a shim 
or two. 

In fitting a split gear, the key is 
first cut to such a size that it will 
just seat in the keyway. After this 
has been fitted the two halves of the 
gear are drawn up tight, the nuts 
being held by lock washers. These 
may be made of 3-in. iron sheets, one 
edge being turned down and the 
other turned up so that one edge 
grips the nut while the other gets a 
hold on the wheel. 


Sometimes either the key or its_ 


ways may be too large or too small. 
If the key is too large this defect is 
easily remedied. If the key is too 
small it may be calked after the gear 
is drawn up snug, thus insuring a 
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Split Gears on Driver Axles 


Any split gear must be drawn up tight 
on its shaft and key. A lock washer, con- 
sisting of a sheet of steel with one edge 
turned up beside the nut and the opposite 
edge turned down over the boss, holds the 
bolt from loosening. 


tight fit. When applied in this man- 
ner split gears have remained in serv- 
ice without attention for three or 
four years or until they were worn out. 





Buggy-Mounting Makes Heavy 
Coal Drill Portable 


Drilling shot holes in coal as hard 
as that of the Hazard bed (also 
known as the No. 6 seam), of Ken- 
tucky, requires ‘a drill of appreciable 
power. Portable electric drills of the 
larger ‘sizes are equipped with 23- to 
34-hp. motors and thus form a heavy 
load for even two men to handle. In 
order to relieve the coal-drilling and 
shot-firing crews’ from this heavy 
“back work,” the Harvey Coal Co., 





of Harveyton, Ky., has mounted its 
portable electric drills on small, 
narrow-gage “buggies,” one of which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

A light-weight mine truck is pro- 
vided for transporting the buggy, 
cable reel, augers and supplies. The 
buggy-mounted drill is brought to 
the working face on the truck, where 
it is unloaded and wheeled into drill- 
ing position. At this mine the 
Hazard seam averages from 50. to 
54 in. in thickness. 





Drill Buggy and Its Truck 


_ Instead of the regulation post or column mounting, which necessitates heavy work 
in handling and setting up, this electric coal drill has been mounted on a small, light 


buggy. 


The drill thus mounted is:moved from place to place on a small mine truck. 
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Soft-Coal Market Suffers from Summer Torpor; 
Trade in Anthracite Tapers Off 


With the approach of the midyear turn, when a 
‘possible change in buying policy in some quarters is 
hoped for, the bituminous coal market shows few signs 
of life—certainly no increase. Consumers seem to refuse 
to be interested in the coal market and as a result 
the producer’s capacity for hoping is being put to a 
severe test. While prices are weak, production still 
seems to be less than consumption, which, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that general business conditions 
are good for this season, may be taken as a fairly 
‘sound basis for the expected upturn. 

Unusually warm weather has put a quietus on ‘Mid- 
western markets, shaft mines having a hard time mov- 
ing sizes; only screenings being in good demand. A 
somewhat stronger tone is reported in eastern Ken- 
“tucky, with a higher tendency in prices, but conditions 
in western Kentucky are poor. The situation is some- 
what improved at the head of the lakes and the trade 
is more cheerful. The domestic trade in Utah is more 
-active than usual at this season, due to abnormal 
weather. In Colorado and the Southwest , however, 
scarcely any coal is moving. 

Lagging interest in domestic at Cincinnati has spread 
‘to all grades, bringing a softening tendency in prices. 
A slightly better tone is in evidence at Columbus, some 
-contract inquiries having brightened the _ outlook. 
Eastern Ohio is as dull as ever and it is likely that 
more mines will close. Conditions and prices are un- 
-changed at Pittsburgh. New England and other East- 
-ern markets are more hopeful, but very little actual 
-change has taken place. 


Hard-Coal Trade Quiet 


Typical summer dullness prevails in the hard-coal 
-market, but to an unusual degree for a year when the 


miners’ wage agreement ends and a strike is not un- 
likely. Demand for stove is still good, but the call for 
egg and pea has eased during the past week. The 
surplus of chestnut is causing trouble to the producers 
and the steam sizes also are dragging, some going to 
storage piles. 

Bituminous coal output in the week ended June 6 is 
estimated by the Geological Survey at 8,385,000 net 
tons, cone with 8,141,000 tons in the holiday week 
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preceding, as shown by revised rere Anthracite pro- 
duction in the week ended June 6 was 1,674,000 net 
tons, compared with 1,723,000 tons in the previous week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
again declined one point during the past week, standing 
on June 15 at 160, the corresponding price for which is 
$1.94. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
June 14, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 709,800 net tons; steamship fuel 40,750 tons—a 
total of 750,550 net tons, compared with 720,886 tons 
in the preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in 
the week ended June 11 totaled 395,386 net tons, com- 
pared with 421,608 tons in the previous week. 
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LASTS 


May 23.. 
May 30 (a)... 
June 6 (b).. 
Daily average. 
Cal. yr. to date (c). 207, 345, 000 
Daily av. to date. . 1,560,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,850,000 





Oy egies ; 
May 30.. 
June 6. 

Cal. yr. ‘to date (c).. 

























39, 581, 000 
COKE 

135,000 

150,000 

5,618,000 


38, 933, 000 


May 30 (a).. 
June 6 (b).. 
Cal. yr. to date (c). 
(a) Revised since last report. 
vision. 
ize number ot oad st in the two years. 


132,000 
128,000 
4,835,000 
(b) Subject to re- 
(c) Minus two days’ production to equal- 








Jan. March 
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Midwest Trade Succumbs to Heat 


An unusually warm spell has put the quietus on the 
Chicago coal market. What few orders had been coming 
in from retail dealers dwindled to the vanishing point when 
the mercury soared, retailers having to hold up shipments 
because they could not find anyone to unload their coal for 
them. The market on steam coals continues to show no 
signs of activity. A recent contract placed in Wisconsin for 
100,000 tons of 2-in screenings was landed by a west Ken- 
tucky operator who bid 90c. and guaranteed 12,700 B.t.u., 
commercial. The fact that there was 70c. to 85c. a ton 
difference between the Illinois bids and the west Kentucky 
bids has caused Illinois operators to do some more thinking 
along the lines of an adjustment of the Jacksonville contract. 

The average rural retail] dealer has a normal amount of 
coal for this time of the year, but his people are showing 
less interest than usual in stocking early. Freight trains 
coming into northern Illinois have two cars of West Virginia 
or Kentucky coal to every one of Illinois or Indiana and 
many of the larger Midwest roads serving union mines in 
Illinois and Indiana have sidings filled with empty coal 
cars standing idle. 

Pocahontas prepared coals are perhaps more active in the 
Chicago market than any other grade of domestic. Anthra- 
cite is sluggish. Illinois and Indiana domestic grades are 
very quiet, and coke is in fair demand. Those of the Poca- 
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hontas operators who increased prices June 1 have been 
able to maintain this increase, except in isolated cases where 
transit coal has had to be sacrificed at from 10 to 15c. off 
the circular. Prices on eastern Kentucky block are holding 
unusually firm, something that has never happened before at. 
this time of the year. 

Low tide registers now in the southern Illinois high-grade 
field. The deep-shaft mines that are working are having a 
hard time moving their sizes. A little of them moves out, 
but for the most part they are being crushed into screenings 
to take care of contracts and some mines are crushing 
mine-run and not screenings at all. Railroad tonnage is 
light, but a few mines, between commercial and railroad 
business, manage to get a couple of days a week. There is 
much destitution among the miners and they are moving 
away whenever the opportunity presents itself. The strip 
mines seem to be working and seem to find a ready market 
for their coal, although they are crushing everything that 
they get out. There is a good demand for screenings and 
that is all. 

Conditions in the Duquoin field are bad. A couple of 
mines are working and getting one and two days a week 
and are crushing coal. In the Mt. Olive field the mines are 
practically at a standstill. A couple of them are working a 
day a week or so. Railroad tonnage has dropped off and 
they are taking care of their contracts by crushing mine- 
run. No domestic activity at all. In the Standard field a 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market June 16 June l June 8 June 15 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.65 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... morte bens 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus 1.25 1.40% (1.30 Saale25 ia. 40 
Smokeless lump.......... hicago..... 3.60 3.00 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 2.00 1.85 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.75 3.10 3.00° | 22756@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1:85: -. 2:00 2.005 S2e76@e8700 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.30 L253 15 

*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.30 4.25 4.25 4.15@ 4.40 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 200° 1.80: 1 75a bole 90 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2°45, 2510. \ 2a Rodis 
Somerset mine run....... Boston... <> 2515 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2370 2255 2.55 2.40@ 2.70 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... sy, 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2:20), 2,00. 55-2760 1 85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.855 ' 1.75) Sale 7 ole Oo? 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 | VR 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 gee) fos 1.45@ 1.62 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.50 1655 155 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . 1.55 1.40 > 1:40 Ses 5@e1e45 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... LOO anle55 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1255 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1-40@ 51750 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.10. 2.:15° (29155 =2alOceziz> 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1255 1.55 1.40@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... Be 2.10 °2510, P2500 ee 25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... Ey bie 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus... . ee 1.10 1,10 1.00@ 1.25 
W.Va. lump eee eee Cincinnati... 2.25. 2:15 °2.25° r00@yeres 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... L357 4.59 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... [33 [nie 1.35-" 2.35@" 1-50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... .85 1.10 1.05 421.10@ 1.15 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.45 2:25 [2.15 Te 2e00@e2es5 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.33 1.30 1.30 1.20@ 1.40 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 52.25. 12.25 eo GeO 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.15 1.40 1.35 1.35@ 1.45 


Market June 16 June |! June 8 June 15 

Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 19257 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.75 $2.60) °$2260 ; 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 735 "se 35 fet: ee oa: a 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.90 2,40 (2, 10m eeeOnme2 625 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.35 2535 VLEs 5 oe oa 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago....., 2.10... 2-10) 2.102002 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.60 1.85 Aye 1.65@ 1.90 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.75 2.60 2.60. 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind, 4th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 2.35 22535") (2)-35 wee azote 
Ind, 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.80" "2200 1.90 1.80@ 1.90 
Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2235. 25255 42325 Sele 40 
Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.1075 1295 195 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Mt, Olive lump.......... St. Louis 285 22 0 meer 0 2.50 
Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis 2.50" -2e25 ea 2es5 2425 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis. 2200.0 .WavS7 eT e275 Less 
Standard lump.......... Sti LouisiA: 9 827 1 Sas 22 eee ees 2425 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 2.05 1.60 1.60 J1.40@ 1.65 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... -1.50 1.30: 1.307" 2. 10@) 7205 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.50 1.15 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 
West Ky. blockt......... Chicago..... 2.00 §2.00° 2:00) "}290@7 2075 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.50 « 1.309 17300 Ses Qiao 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.00 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.95 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.85 125 lays) 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 2.10. - 2.25 92.25) Si a@eaees 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. blockt2. ane ee Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.55 1.30 1.30 1.35@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.00@ 1.25 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.25 230 0a2es5 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. sereenings....... Cincinnati... -85 1.05 1.05 1.10@ 1.15 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 3.85 4.00 4.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 2.85 3.00 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.5V@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
_ it The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prac- 
tice, put the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

















Market Freight — June 16, 1924 — June 8, 1925 June 15, 19257 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokeu: iss pomceens New :Yorkene sescen $2.34... eee one me 00@$8..85. | ei eee $8510G@$8.:705 - =< fone eee ) 
Broketi...>2e0n ae Philadelphia........ 2.39 |) gen 2. eee na/0@. 8.85 > (see §..60. =< ="4Ut.30. eee de ene 2 
Bigg. <0 os aeeteiee New York.......... 2.34 $8. 75@ $9.25 8.45@ 8.85 $8.50@$8. 85 8.45@ 8.70 $8 .50@$8 .75 8.45@ 8.70 
Mages: ic cetenee ie Philadelphia 2.39 8.8)@ 9.69 8.80@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 8.70@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 
Hg. ic Raconeaeree Chicago*® ease, occ: 5.06 7.86@ 8.00 7.83@ 7.90 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stoves: .ccee csticielss New York... ....:. 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8:45@ 9.10 8.90@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.20 8.90@ 9.25 8.95@ 9.20 
Stoves.) terse cee Philadelphia 2.39 9.15@ 9.80 8.85@ 9.00 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 
Stave..cue os opie Chicago* 5... «snes 5.06 8.17@ 8.30 8.13@ 8.23 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnut®it).;. 22sec New York...25. 2. « 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.95 8.25@ 8.50 8.45@ 8.70 8.35@ 8.65 8.45@ 8.70 
Ghestnut.22.08 eee Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.85@ 9.70 8.80@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 
Chestnut.2-2 1) ee Chicago*ieeeience. 5.06 8.00@ 8.13 8.08@ 8.13 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
Ped i473 ike ec tomseee New Yor sees eesee Daae 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.70 
Peds ik. cles oe Philadelphia 2.14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 
Ped cctet beeen Chicago* ieee 2eoese 4.79 5.13@ 5.45 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York......... wh ea) 2.15@ 3.090 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Buckwheat No I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 215@2575 2.50 2.15@ 2.75 2.50 
Rica’: as es ewes INOW Yorke teats sts Dee 1.75@ 2.25 Tad 5: 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 
Ricexice. ss teaver Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 22 1.85@ 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.00 2.00 
Barleyscsinies «terete: NeW ¥ Or Ks meat os Zi 22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.90 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 150 
Barlay.s5 fee aed oo: Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye... 2 <0 eas New York......... 2.22 |, _ * a. Diao 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 1.60 1.50@ 1.65 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 





+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
1925——_—_——__,, 1924 
: June 15 June 8 June 1 June 16 
IPT GBS "8S & a 160 161 162 166 
Weighted averaged price. $1.94 $1.95 $1.96 $2.01 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 
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little lump is moving for apartment-house storage. Steam 
is just fairly good and the mines are getting from one to 
two days a week—the few that are working. Railroad ton- 
nage is fairly good, considering. Year by year the oper- 
ators feel the loss of what was at one time a heavy tonnage 
of coal for threshing that moved out at this time. The gas 
engine has done away with this. 

At St. Louis coal is at a standstill. Dealers are not 
moving any for domestic use and the yards are pretty well 
loaded. The tonnage of anthracite this year has dropped 
off to an extent that is almost unbelievable. Dealers who 
up to June 1 last year handled as many as fifty cars have 
taken less than ten this year and don’t expect to have much 
eall for anthracite from now on. They assert that oil prin- 
cipally has been substituted with some coke. Country do- 
mestic is unusually quiet. A little country threshing coal is 

“ moving—a few cars here and there—and locally wagonload 
steam is down to the minimum, with carload steam good 
only in places, and for screenings entirely. 


Conditions Mixed in Kentucky 


Demand in eastern Kentucky is reported to be somewhat 
stronger, and there is a tendency to higher prices in that field 
as a result of some of the larger mines being fairly busy 
on lake shipments and big contract deliveries. Some very 
fair railroad buying also is reported. Some mines are now 
quoting best block coal at $2.50 a ton, and are said to be 
refusing to sell for less, although there is plenty of tonnage 
available at $2.25@$2.35 and some selling as low as’ $2. 
Lump and egg are quoted at around $1.75@$2.10, with some 
as low as $1.65. Mine-run is firmer at around $1.35 to 
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$1.65 for good grade, and screenings are steady at from 
$1 to $1.25. 

_ Western Kentucky conditions are poor just now, as there 
isn’t any big market. Mine-run is selling down to around 
$1 in some instances, with plenty available at $1.10@$1.25, 
which is the price also on screenings. Steam nut sells at 
the same level. Domestic sizes, including nut, egg, lump and 
block, are selling all the way from $1.40 to $1.65, and the 
market is weak, with demand poor. 

Lake and steam movements are now fairly good. General 
industrial demand is active; while utility, brick, cement and 
other plant consumers are buying quite well, and railroad 
consumption is good. Hot weather also has brought more 
active demand from ice and co!d storage interests. 


Northwest Trade Cheerier 


Indications that the coal trade at Duluth is not so much 
below normal as many have been led to believe are con- 
tained in the army engineer’s statement of cars shipped 
during May. In all 12,302 cars went out as compared with 
only 9,210 in April and 13,728 in May of last year. 

Thirty-five cargoes arrived by lake this week, of which 
only three were anthracite. This falling off is due in the 
main to the general lack of demand for hard coal throughout 
the territory. Dealers are buying only to cover orders on 
their books. Thirteen cargoes are reported on the way, of 
which only one is hard coal. 

In May, 1,239,573 tons was landed here. Of this 214,006 
was hard coal and 1,025,567 was soft coal. This brings the 
total for the season to 1,960,959 tons, of which 385,378 is 
hard coal and 1,575,581 tons is soft coal. Hard coal has 
increased 220,746 tons over last season and soft coal 
744,052 tons. 

Better demand has materialized from the mining indus- 
tries, and as a result much more coal is going to the iron 
ranges. This has cheered the trade materially. Other good 
features are the fact that some of the railroads are bring- 
ing up coal for storage and that there has been no change 
in Ford selling methods despite persistent rumors. The 
Ford dock brought up two cargoes last week. 

The market in Pocahontas is weak, having dropped to 
$7 for lump, egg and stove; $5.25 for mine-run and $4.25 
for screenings. All other prices are the same, hard and 
soft, except that buckwheat has dropped to $6.50. 

The Milwaukee coal market is in the doldrums of extreme 
summer quiet. Dock managers are interested in the recep- 
tion of fresh stock for another season, and retailers are 
striving to get consumers to fill bins for the winter of 
1925-26. The industries, of course, are steady consumers in 
normal quantities. Milwaukee’s coal receipts for the season 
up to June 1 by cargo, by car ferry and by all-rail routes 
total 1,202,061 tons—325,102 tons of anthracite and 876,959 
tons of bituminous coal. The receipts by cargo during June 
up to the 11th total 188,389 tons—50,640 tons of anthracite 
and 137,758 tons of bituminous coal. 


Not Much Coal Moves in Southeast 


Except for the industrial demand, which remains fairly 
constant on contract, virtually no coal is moving in the 
Southwest. There is a light threshing demand, but not 
enough to affect the market. Operators so far have avoided 
much of a surplus by curtailing production. Many have 
installed crushers in the last few months, and by crushing 
shovel production have avoided the accumulation of an 
immense prepared-size surplus in the process of supplying 
the screenings demand. 

Very little, if any, improvement has taken place in the 
domestic consumption of coal in Colorado. Orders are 
almost at a standstill, as consumers are buying from hand 
to mouth. No storage orders to speak of are being booked, 
even with lower prices caused by the reduction in wages 
and predicated upon the reductions in freight rates. The 
industry is operating at an average of two days a week 
and over 18 per cent of the mines are shut down for want 
of orders. No hope is held out for improvement until 
August. Practically all the mines in the state are now on 
the 1917 scale and no labor disturbances are being encoun- 
tered. In fact there is an oversupply of labor. Prices are 
unchanged. 

In Utah the domestic coal market is more active than 
usual at this season on account of abnormal weather condi- 
tions. Outside of the mining and smelting and cement 
industries industrials are taking very little coal. The 
cement plants are taking more coal than they were, but the 
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mines and smelters are taking a little less, if anything. 
The sugar companies have purchased a little coal this sea- 
son, but they have supplies on hand purchased last year 
in anticipation of a normal campaign, which did not mate- 
rialize. This industry is not expected to be actively in the 
market for coal for a month or six weeks, and then its 
orders cannot be heavy. Railroads are taking only enough 
coal for current use. The slack market continues easy. 
Prices are firm at $1.25. Other coal prices are where they 
were last fall, and a change is not likely for some months 
to come, if then. There is not much contracting right now. 
The State of Idaho has asked for bids from Utah on 16,000 
tons of lump, nut, mine-run and slack. Retail yards outside 
of those owned by the mines are storing very little coal 
and are not likely to do so for the next few months. 


Torpor Hits Cincinnati Market 


Domestic business lags at Cincinnati and this seeming 
lack of interest has spread over all of the list. While 
_ Kentuckians have set their June mark on block at $2.25 a 
ton it has been hard pulling to maintain this price. West 
Virginia quotation on 4-in, and larger block held up fairly 
well for a time at $2.25 but has dropped back so that the 
market is somewhere between that and a low of $2. 

In the smokeless market, lump has dropped back so that 
$3 is now high, with egg selling around $2.75. Stove size 
is $2.25@$2.50 and nut is $2@$2.25. For the first time in 
weeks there has been a split quotation on mine-run, the low 
being around $1.75 and the asked price $2. Easiness of the 
Chicago and inland markets is given as the cause for this. 
Slack seems to have berthed at $1.25. 

Lake buying of 2-in. bituminous and egg sizes holds this at 
a better level. The former holds at a $1.75 low and egg 
goes all the way up to $2. Better buying of stove size at 
the head of the lakes and a scarcity of the make is one 
contributing cause. Mine-run has held the little gain that 
was noted last week, and slack, after showing a tendency 
to weakness, has come back to the short spread of 
$1.10@$1.15. 

River business has eased off to some 20,000 tons down a 
week. Low water is the cause. The government is giving 
“splashes,” or short waves, through the locks about twice 
a week to help navigation. 

At Columbus the tone of coal trade is a little better this 
week. The steam trade has increased somewhat, but con- 
sumers are still holding off on contracts and trying to re- 
duce their stocks. There has been some contract inquiry 
in the past week, which makes coal men feel more optimistic 
about the outcome of the whole situation. Utilities have 
been good buyers right along. Most of the railroad con- 
tracts have been let. Screenings are probably the best 
sellers at this time, due largely to the reduction in the pro- 
duction of lump. Egg coal also is finding some ready 
buyers. Domestic trade is poor. 

Though union representatives have been active in the 
southern Ohio field of late, a number of mines are operat- 
ing on the 1917 scale. Output is about 25 per cent of 
capacity. The lake trade is getting more brisk right along, 
and a goodly number of contracts are being filled. 

In the light of the present status of the coal trade in 
eastern Ohio, so far as Ohio coal is concerned, it is ex- 
pected that additional mines will close because of no market 
at prices that would enable them to continue operations. 

The steam trade in and around northern Ohio is now 
being rather freely supplied with stripper coal from eastern 
and central Ohio at 10c. to 25c. per ton lower than the 
deep mines are able to sell it. Spot prices on deep-mine 
Ohio coal show no change whatsoever nor is there any 
disposition to cut prices any further. There is practically no 
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activity in domestic coal, the retail yards buying small 
lots of smokeless bituminous and anthracite only. , 

Operators and jobbers continue pessimistic over the out- 
look for the immediate future, the only favorable factor 
being the possibility of a decision soon in the matter of 
rates on Lake cargo coal from the mines to the docks. 

Production in the eastern Ohio No. 8 district during 
week ended June 6 was only 206,000 tons, the lowest for 
any full week’s operation in several years. 


Not Much Buying at Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh coal market continues very dull, and 
there have been no news developments outside the market. 
There is much talk about what will occur in connection with 
anthracite, but opinions vary widely. There are no signs 
that any of the miners in this district are disposed to peti- 
tion for a reopening of mines with a wage reduction. 

Coal consumption has been good and promises to con- 
tinue relatively good. Steel ingot production has been 
approximately stationary in the past three weeks, with 
mills averaging fully a 70 per cent operation. It seems im- 
probable that even July will see a rate below 60 per cent. 

Quotations are unchanged except that slack has dropped 
about 10c., being now at $1.30@$1.40 for steam and $1.40@ 
$1.50 for gas. ; 

Owing to the recent hot spell, there has been very little 
demand for coal at Toronto and at present the local retail 
market is quiet. It is expected to pick up soon, however, as 
householders probably will begin filling their cellars against 
a possible shortage in the event of a strike of anthracite 
miners, which is thought likely in some quarters. The price 
of slack has been increased from $5 to $5.60, on account of a 
raise in the duty. Other prices are as follows: Anthracite, 
$15; Pennsylvania smokeless, $5.85; steam lump, $6.40; coke, 
$12. 

One day is just like another in the bitumnous trade at 
Buffalo. A fair amount of coal is moving, but so long as 
the supply exceeds the demand there is little profit for the 
seller, and the producer is likely to lose in two directions. 
The local wholesaler is still able to get a small profit out 
of the bituminous trade, but it is plain that everybody is 
waiting for something to turn up that will afford some sort 
of relief. Bituminous prices remain at $1.60@$1.75 for 
Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine run and $1.25@$1.40 
for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@ 
$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for 
slack; and $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine run. 


New England More Hopeful 


There is perhaps a slightly more hopeful attitude in the 
steam trade in New England in regard to business later in 
the season, but at the moment there is no tangible evidence 
of relief in the generally depressed situation. Both at 
wholesale and retail, particularly in the cities, there is the 
keenest competition for what current business can be had, 
and the price level everywhere is on the lowest basis that 
costs will permit. Even on deliveries that extend over 
several months the retailers are trucking coal for consider- 
able distances at less than $6 per net ton, while wholesale 
factors are whittling down their commissions to a few cents 
per ton in order to move coal. Receipts are not exerting 
the same pressure that was the case a few weeks ago, but 
operating interests are urging heavier shipments with a view 
to cutting down somewhat the cost of production. 

The scale of prices for spot coal f.o.b. vessel at Hampton 
Roads continues about the same as reported a week ago. 
There is more of a seesaw in quotations as the agencies 
deal with their own special situations as to coal at and 
en route to the piers, but practically all the time there are 
some who adhere rigidly to $4.40 while others are quietly 
offering No. 1 Navy standard down to 25c. less. The gen- 
eral policy seems to be to shade prices when individual 
emergencies make it seem necessary. It is therefore fair to 
say that best grades of Pocahontas and New River can still 
be bought at $4.15@$4.40, with less favorably known coal to 
be had as low as $4 flat. 

For inland delivery at Boston and Providence the range of 
price is perhaps a bit firmer than previously reported; 
$5.25 seems a minimum figure now, while most of those with 
rehandling plants are asking up to $5.50. A possible order 
for a few hundred tons, however, would bring a regiment of 
salesmen with great eagerness to pare down the asking 
price. Not for years has there been such scrambling for 
every little order that comes into the market. 
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Situation Brighter at New York 


The bituminous situation at New York is looking up. 
Conditions have become better in the last two weeks but 
not enough to change prices. Operators and shippers are 
depending mostly upon contracts to move their output but 
there is a slightly improved spot market. The market 
continues spotty, however. 

Producers of the better grades are getting the bulk of 
the new.business and competition for these coals is growing 
keener. Reports from the Southern coal fields indicate a 
slowing up in coal buying for railroads, although at the 
present time a fair volume is moving. 

Quiet rules the Philadelphia soft-coal market. Although 
in the face of production figures showing an increase in 
tonnage, the local trade admit that they believe that they 
have passed through the worst for this year, the improve- 
ment is so slight that no one is able to work up any enthu- 
siasm about it. 

Most of the coal now coming here is of non-union pro- 
duction, but prices have not fallen, as some thought they 
might with the addition of a larger non-union tonnage. 

Among gas coals the only active element is slack and 
there seems no likelihood of getting caught up on this 
size, as there is almost a weekly increase of consumers 
seeking this fuel. 

Everything remains quiet at tide, although indications 
continue that bunker business should improve, as the busi- 
ness of the port is increasing, as shown by recent shipping 
statements by local bureaus. 

The soft-coal situation at Baltimore remains practically 
unchanged. During the past week contracts for 31,000 tons 
of bituminous coal for municipal departments were given 
out by the Board of Awards at a price paid for coal of an 
inferior grade last year. During the entire month of May 
only two vessels cleared from this port with combined ship- 
ments of cargo coal totaling 7,720 tons and 400 tons addi- 
tional in bunkers. In the first five days of June two vessels 
cleared with coal cargoes totaling 15,754 tons and an addi- 
tional 1,445 tons of bunkers. 

At Birmingham no particular change in the market is 
discernible. Buying is still on a restricted basis so far as the 
open market is concerned, consumers buying just what is 
needed to get by with. Two railroad contracts were nego- 
tiated in the past week, the Southern Ry. buying about 
1,400,000 tons and the Western of Alabama approximately 
84,000 tons of Big Seam nut and a small amount of washed 
slack for delivery over the next twelve months. General 
industrial consumption shows no improvement, though tex- 
tile and cement plants continue to operate at capacity and 
are steady consumers. The Alabama Power Co. is buying 
some coal for its steam plants, which it is obliged to oper- 
ate on a heavier schedule of late on account of low water 
affecting the efficiency of its hydro-electric plants. No 
improvement is shown in the bunker trade, which has been 
quiet for the past two or three months. 

The domestic market is still very sluggish and mines are 
having trouble in disposing of current production. 

Quotations on all grades of coal except the domestic 
sizes of low quality are steady and stable and there has 
been no variation of note in schedules for several weeks. 


Not Much Activity in Hard Coal 


There is not much activity in the anthracite market at 
New York. Demand for egg, chestnut and pea coals is 
lighter than a week ago, stove being the bright spot in the 
situation. Chestnut can be had at about 25c. lower than 
when taken in conjunction with stove coal. Consumers are 
not showing a disposition to put in winter coal at this time, 
but conditions are expected to improve as soon as some 
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definite action is taken by the miners late this month re- 
garding a new wage agreement. 

Retail conditions are not normal for this season of the 
year, especially for a year when the miners’ wage agree- 
ment ends. The exodus to the country of house owners 
has been earlier than usual owing to the excessive heat and 
retail dealers are delayed in making deliveries. 

The steam coals are in bad shape. Buckwheat No. 1 is 
the worst off and rice is a close second. Barley is not 
moving freely, but is in better condition than either buck- 
wheat or rice. 

At this moment the Philadelphia market is extremely 
quiet, and the operators have reached the point where they 
can no longer continue the mines at full production. Some 
in the trade are inclined to think that with the passing of 
June there will be a resumption of consumer buying, espe- 
cially if news of the meetings of the miners and operators 
are not altogether favorable to the continuance of work on 
Sept. 1. In the meantime the retail yards are for the most 
part kept well stocked, as there seems to be no real move- 
ment toward a cut in independent prices. There have been 
some vague rumors that these prices have been offered on a 
level with company quotations, but as yet it has not been 
possible to entirely confirm this. 

The larger companies are quietly admitting that they are 
feeling the effects of competition with cheaper fuel, such 
as soft coal, particularly in the Middle West. Much the 
same is true of New England. 

Stove and egg lead in demand, although purchasers are 
able to get either without any difficulty. The surplusage of 
nut continues unabated and is causing much trouble to the 
producers. Pea is well taken, although company shippers 
have a big stock in the storage yards which they are 
anxious to move. Steam sizes are draggy, and the com- 
panies are again putting some of the production into the 
storage yards, although with reduced working time at the 
mines this is likely to be reduced greatly. 

Reports from Baltimore hard-coal dealers indicate that 
ordering is practically at a standstill, which is not an 
unusual feature of the situation at this time of the year. 
Plenty of stock is on hand to meet demands. 

The trade is dull everywhere in Buffalo, probably more so 
than it has been in a long time. Consumers do not care to 
lay out their money now for something not wanted till fall, 
thinking that it is not risky to take a chance against a 
strike or any other possible cause of shortage. Consider- 
able disappointment is expressed by the trade over the 
failure to get consumers interested in the buckwheat size. 

The lake trade is quiet, shipments for the week being only 
53,300 tons, of which 21,000 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 
13,800 tons for Chicago, 7,200 tons for Superior, 6,600 tons 
for Sheboygan, 3,500 tons for Marquette and 1,200 tons for 
Racine. 

Coke Prices at Low Level 


In the Connellsville coke market furnace coke for delivery 
over third quarter can be bought at $3 flat, which is a very 
low, the lowest to which contract coke went a year ago, 
when there were the same wage rates. One new contract 
was at above $3, but was for very special coke. It is 
admitted by producers that fourth-quarter could be sold if 
necessary at not much over the third-quarter price. Con- 
tracts are invariably “requirement” contracts, hence there 
must be assurance that the furnace will run. 

The spot furnace coke market, recently quotable prac- 
tically nominal at $3, has been developed by very small lot 
sales at $2.80@$2.85. There has been no furnace buying 
for some time, the small-lot buyers being non-metallurgical, 
one to five carloads at a time. 

Spot foundry coke is moving in a fair way, as of late, 
still quotable at $3.75@$4.25 for standard, but with sales 
at $4.25 quite unusual. Not a little 48-hour coke is being 
sold for foundry use at $3.50. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


—— Cars Loaded ——~ 
AllCars Coal Cars 


Week ended May 3u, 1925.. 92u,514 148,700 
Previous WEEKs cours Vere tae an ee saan ota a se 986,209 151,548 
Week ended May 31, 1924.. 820,551 120,210 


eae eat eas Cars——— 


All Cars Coal Cars ——— Car Shortage— 
Miers 1, 19.25.) Aaeastieies aetaience ne 323,624 133;559\5 ay, Ae. & eee oH he, 
Nisy. 22,1925 <.<gih es stants 327,216 134,6695 "5 eee 
Mag sS 1, 1924.8 Aerie meta ere: 338,526 168; 9 [3a Febery). Beek 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





New Business Scarce in British Market; 
More Mines Likely to Close 


The Welsh steam coal outlook is not 
living up to promises, new business 
having declined again. The slackening 
is attributed to an optimistic feeling 
that the threatened strike of miners 
will not take place. Colliery salesmen 
had been anticipating a stoppage of the 
collieries and were quoting higher 
figures for June delivery, but buyers 
show a disposition to hold back orders 
in the hope of a drop in figures. None 
of the closed pits have arranged to re- 
open; on the contrary, notices have been 
given at several more collieries. At the 
Bedwas Collieries the miners have in- 
creased output from 11,200 tons per 
week to 12,300 tons per week at a small 


extra cost. Production at the Universal 
Collieries also has been materially 
boosted. 


The slight improvement at Newcastle 
has not been maintained. For June 
loading fitters continue to quote current 
prices, but without success, and it seems 
certain that concessions will have to be 
made to obtain new business. Quota- 
tions for purely prompt shipment mean- 
while hardly represent the real state 
of the market. Coke continues slug- 
gish. Interest centers mainly in the 
order of the Swedish State Railways for 
200,000 tons to be delivered over the re- 
mainder of the Baltic season. It is 
understood that the prices of this busi- 
ness have been cut to the finest point. 
Shipments for May were disappointing. 
It is reported that notices have been 
served to over 2,000 men at the Shotton 
pit of the Horden Collieries to cease 
work. 

Output by British coal mines in the 
week ended May 30, a cable to Coal Age 
states, totaled 4,680,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,860,000 tons the week be- 
fore. 


Hampton Roads Market Holds 


Firm Tone 


Business at Hampton Roads was little 
changed last week, movement of coal to 
Canada being the big feature of the 
situation. Supplies at tidewater were 
fairly good and the general tone of the 
market was somewhat stronger than 
the week before. The strike in the 
Cape Breton fields has drawn upon this 
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port for heavy movements, and the out- 
look for this business continues good. 
Other foreign trade is barely holding its 
own, while bunkering is fair and gen- 
eral coastwise business moderate. 


Demand Weakens Steadily 
In French Market 


Demand both for industrial and 
household fuel in the French market 
gets weaker daily, and tonnage is ac- 
cumulating at the mines. This was 
pointed out recently to miners of the 
North and Pas-de-Calais when they 
urged the continuance of the 40 per cent 
allowance for the high cost of living. 

During the first twenty-six days of 
May the O.R.C.A. received from the 
Ruhr 231,386 tons of coke, or an aver- 
age of 8,900 tons daily, which is much 
below normal. 


British Coal Output and 
Exports Fall Away 


Coal production in Great Britain in 
the first quarter of 1925 totaled 66,157,- 
000 tons, compared with 71,306,000 tons 
in the corresponding quarter of 1924, 
according to the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York. Coal shipped abroad, cargo 
and bunker, was only 18,350,000 tons, 
the lowest figure recorded for any 
quarter since the end of 1921. 

The average number of wage earners 
employed during the quarter was 1,134,- 
200. At the end of January 1,141,000 
men were employed, against 1,137,000 
on Dec. 27, 1924. Since January there 
has been a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of employees, the number on March 
28 being only 1,122,700. Out of 78 pos- 
sible working days coal was raised on 
67.87 days, or an average of 5.22 days 
a week. This is an improvement on 
the previous 13 weeks, when coal was 
raised on 5.07 days a week, but worse 
than a year ago, when the figure was 
5.48 days per week. The quantity of 
coal available for consumption in Great 
Britain during the quarter was 47,250 - 
000 tons, or 2,000,000 tons less than in 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

Prices for coal have been falling dur- 
ing the quarter. On Dec. 25 last the 
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average declared value f.o.b. per ton on 
coal exported was 21s. 7d. This rate 
held at the end of January; at the end 
of February the rate was 20s. 11d, and 
at the end of March it was 20s. gd. 
The number of casualties during the 
quarter was 1,255; the number of per- 
sons killed 318. These figures com- 
pare with 1,316 and 310 respectively 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 13, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
Bor Brazil: 


Br. Str. Megna, for Rio de Janeiro 17,667 
Br., Str. H. H.. Asquith, for) Riosdse 
Janeiro. 35... % os Roe itera ee cee ik oer 
Br. Str. North Cornwall, for Rio de 
Janeiro ss...0) 2 eee eee 6,330 
For Italy: 
Ital. Str: Anna GC) for Venice: eeaeee 3,011 
Ital. Str. Sile, for Porto Ferrajo... 9,511 
Span. Str. Aritz Mendi, for Porto 
Ferrajo ox. «5.01 see ene 1,254 
For Canada: 
Ital. Str. Valnegra, for Montreal... 5,539 
Ital. Str. Verde, for Montreal. jae.- 6,334 
Dutch Str. Stad Amsterdam, for 
Montreal %./5.. 2154). cree eee eee 5,376 
Nor.. Str... Sverre,. for Levis... eee 5 201 
Br. Str. Twickenham, for Quebec.. 17,113 
Nor. Str. Thorsdal, for Three Rivers 3,268 
Br. Str. Rose Castle, for Montreal... 10,348 
For Newfoundland: 
Br. Str. Wabana, for Wabana...... 7,211 
For Cuba: 
Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana. 9,758 
For Hawaii: 
Amer. Str. The Lambs, for Honolulu 2,989 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Egypt: 
Ital. Str. Roama, for Alexandria... 9,15): 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 
Dan. Str. Belgien, for Havana..... —— 
For New Brunswick: 
Br, Schr. A. EF. Davidson} iicresc 
TOWN. . sm vieniee = oh stee oe ee 803 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Cars on hand 


June 4 June If 
,663 1,684 


| ’ 
Tons: on: hand 3.9 23, ee 108,151 107,734 
Tons dumped for week........... 122,131 148,949 
Tonnage waiting. 2. e nee 5,000 16,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cara ‘on hand:..4 20...) eee 1,155 1,339 
Tons’ on, hand 34 5<3.. eeeeeeeee 83,850 91,150 
Tons dumped for weeks, 4,52 ee 100,404 97,075 


Tonnage waiting.;. .... eee eee 5,024 13,525 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 


Cara on hand +: 4) 480 2,312 3 oe 
Tons on hand .; 20.92 .. eee 121,070 176,850 
Tons dumped for week........... 153,901 107,000 

onnage waiting=; }..:2 2. aes 1550 2,300 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
: June 6 June 137 
Pool 1, New York.... $5.25@$5.50 $5.40@$5.75 
Pool 9, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool it: Philadelphia. . 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.35 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New Yerk.... a .50@ $5.75 $5.65@ $6.00 
Pool 9, New York.. 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York. . 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.45 4.8 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: June 6 June 137 
Admiralty, large....  26s.@ 26s.64. 25s.6d.@ 26s. 
Steam smalls....... 16s.@ 16s.6d. 158% 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........ 16s.9d. 16s.6d.@ 17s. 
Best Cag cu oce vate 18s.6d. 18s8.3d, 
Best bunkers....... 16s.6d. 16s. 6d. 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in ztalics. 
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ALABAMA 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gary, is spending several weeks in the 
Birmingham district, and is making an 
inspection of the properties of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fair- 
field Car Works, American Steel & Wire 
Co. and other subsidiary operations of 
the Steel Corporation. While it is 
announced that the visit of Chairman 
Gary to the Alabama plants at this time 
is in order that he may give more 
extended study to the corporation’s 
present developments and enjoy a 
period of rest and recreation, it is be- 
lieved expansion is being considered 
following a visit of President Farrell 
and other high officials with Judge 
Gary a few weeks ago. 





COLORADO 


Examinations for state deputy coal 
mine inspector will be held July 6, in 
the House of Representatives, State 
House, Denver, under the auspices of 
the State Board of Examiners, author- 
ized by the state Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the State Inspector of Coal 
Mines, James Dalrymple. Applicants 
should file their papers with the Civil 
Service Commission prior to June 28. 
Applicants will be examined at the 
same time for position as mine officials. 





ILLINOIS 


The Troy Coal Co. has resumed oper- 
ations at its mine at Troy, which had 
been closed since April 1. The mine 
is now working on a part-time basis. 
During the shutdown several improve- 
ments were made at the mine, includ- 
ing the erection of a new smokestack 
and extra bins to facilitate loading of 
trucks. 


The Illinois Fuel Co. has reopened its 
Mine No. 4 at Sparta. 


The Galesburg Mining Co., Gales- 
burg, has begun to sink a new mine 
five miles east of that city. It will be 
served by the Santa Fe R.R. J. W. 
Fairbairn is the president and with 
him are associated nine men from 
Fulton County, who have been con- 
nected with the Star Coal Co. Mr. 
Fairbairn, W. S. Kraut and James 
Wood were the incorporators. The 
new company has leased from the 
Cripple Creek Coal Co. some of the 
land the latter surveyed a year ago 
for coal, the borings revealing an ex- 
tensive coal field, with vein No. 1 well 
developed in certain parts. The shaft 
will be of concrete and will be 9 ft. x 
14 ft. 7 in. and will permit the opera- 


tion of two cages. It will extend down 
100 ft. to vein No. 1, which at that 
point is 4 ft. 7 in. thick and of good 
quality. An escapement shaft will be 
built east of the main shaft. 


B. H. Schull has resigned as general 
superintendent of the Cosgrove, Meehan 
Coal Co., to become general manager of 
the Black Servant Coal Co., near Elk- 
ville. 


A large tract of land lying just east 
of Millstadt, near the M. & O. right of 
way, is to be developed into one of the 
largest strip mines in the state. A. B. 
McLaren & Son, of Marion, have taken 
lease on the property and will begin 
operations about July 15. 


The Missouri Pacific R.R. has com- 
pleted arrangements for using large 
quantities of coal from Mine No. 10 at 
Murphysboro, owned by the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. Since the tornado this 
mine has been working almost every 
day. The company has acquired about 
three thousand acres lying north, north- 
east and northwest of the present plant. 


Gayle Coal Co., Chicago, has de- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $250,000. 


Peter Faletti, of Dalzell, has been ap- 
pointed state mine inspector of the 
First Illinois mining district by Gov- 
ernor Small. The district includes nine 
counties across the state a short dis- 
tance south of Chicago. Mr. Faletti 
has been serving as county mine in- 
spector of Bureau County. 





INDIANA 


Tyler G. Lawton, president of Dis- 
trict 11, United Mine Workers, has been 
named a member of the Indiana Board 
of Mines and Mining to succeed John 
Hessler of Terre Haute, whose term 
has expired. The appointment is for 
four years. Lawton recently was 
elected head of Indiana miners. Re- 
appointment of William Johnson of 
Vincennes to the same board for a sim- 
ilar term also was announced by the 
governor. 


Coal contracts for all county institu- 
tions of Marion County, including the 
jail and courthouse, have been awarded 
by the Board of County Commissioners. 
The Schrolucke Coal Co. received the 
contract to supply mine run No. 4 vein 
coal to the following institutions at the 
prices named: Marion County Hospital 
for the Insane, Julietta, $3.16 a ton; 
County Infirmary, $2.91; Tuberculosis 
Hospital, Sunnyside, $3.16 f.o.b. Oak- 
landon, and $3.58 on the hospital switch. 
Contracts for coal for the Detention 
Home, jail, county yard, Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardian’s Home, court house, 


and Colored Orphans’ Home were given 
to three firms. The Commonwealth Coal 
Company received the contract for Vir- 
ginia lump at $5.90 a ton, the Indian- 
apolis Coal Co. for No. 4 vein mine-run 
at $4.10 a ton, and the Pittman-Rice 
Coal Co., for coke for the County Jail 
at $8.70 a ton. 


IOWA 


The Pearson Coal Co. has begun the 
sinking of a double shaft on the James 
Orme farm, three miles north of Haw- 
leyville. 


The Graham Coal Co., at Avery, has 
reopened its mine. 


A new coal mine is being opened be- 
tween Nodaway and Villisca, on the 
Gary farm. The shaft is down 70 ft. 
The new property is being developed by 
Charles Bell. 


KENTUCKY 


The U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati on June 10 reversed the 
District Court at Catlettsburg, Ky., in 
the suit of the Alma Coal Co. and 
Kentland Coal & Coke Co. against 
John F. Phillips and Susan J. Phillips. 
The plaintiffs sought to quiet the title 
to coal and timber lands in Pike County, 
Kentucky, which they claimed to have 
acquired from the Phillips under a 
contract entered into on Feb. 10, 1910, 
while the defendants, in counter claims, 
asked for cancellation of the contract. 
The lower court had decided the case 
in favor of the defendants. 


In eastern Kentucky it is reported 
that the Hardy Burlingham Coal Mining 
Co. has let contracts for a large board- 
ing house, 100 miners’ homes and a 
new Y.M.C.A. building. The Harvey 
Coal Co., at Harveyton, is completing 
fifty homes and the Blue Diamond Coal 
Co., at Blue Diamond, has completed 
twenty-five homes. The Consolidation 
Coal Co., at McRoberts and Jenkins, is 
building 100 homes, including camps at 
Burdine and Dunham, and is arranging 
to bring in 150 additional miners from 
the South. 


Mines at Stone, owned by Henry 
Ford, are being operated at near peak 
production, Abner Lunsford, general 
manager, announces. In May 280,000 
tons of coal was loaded, which is within 
a few thousand tons of the Stone 
record, he said. Mr. Lunsford expects 
a steady increase in business during the 
remaining months of the year. 


The Hatfield-Reliance Coal Co., at 
Glomawr is arranging to build several 
miles of road connecting its camp with 
the Kentucky-Virginia Highway, and is 
to let contracts at once. The City of 
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Jenkins, owned by the Consolidation 
Coal Co., has just paid over $18,628 to 
the county as its share of the construc- 
tion cost of the Kentucky-Virginia 
Highway, under an agreement that had 
been made previous to his death by 
John G. Smyth, late manager of the 
Consolidation. 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Louisville, has contracted for its fuel 
requirements and closed down its own 
mine at Echols. 


R. C. Tway, head of the Tway Coal 
Co., Louisville, now owns the old river 
coal retailing house of Volkman & 
Kerlin Co., as shown in ownership 
proceedings filed with the County Clerk 
at Louisville. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Real Estate Board 
has gone on record in favor of boosting 
barge transportation of southern IIli- 
nois coal as a means of obtaining cheap 
industrial coal. It is believed that the 
Upper Mississippi Valley has the ca- 
pacity of an American Ruhr if cheap 
fuel can be provided. There is iron ore 
in abundance, but the high cost of fuel 
has prevented the development of metal 
industries to any extent. It is sug- 
gested to construct locks around the 
dams in the Mississippi River at St. 
Anthony Falls and eight miles north 
of Minneapolis, for moving coal up the 
river closer to the iron mines. A sur- 
vey is being made of the possible down- 


river tonnage that might furnish 
return cargoes. 
MISSOURI 


Under the provisions of an ordinance 
passed by the lower house of the City 
Council, all retail coal dealers oper- 
ating in Kansas City will be required 
to pay an annual license of $100. The 
measure now goes to the Mayor for 
signing. The measure is a substitute 
ordinance for one killed recently in 
which the license was placed at $250 
a year. Objection of the small coal 
dealers who use less than seventy-five 
carloads a year led td the measure 
being defeated in the council after sev- 
eral committee hearings. The bill just 
passed met with the approval of a 
majority of the city’s coal dealers. 


NEW YORK 

The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of 
Pittsburgh, which has maintained a 
branch office at Buffalo for the past six 
years, has discontinued it and will con- 
centrate busisess at the home office. 
Thomas B. Dunbar, the Buffalo repre- 
sentative, is preparing to go into the 
business on his own account as a whole- 
saler. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Major Stanley Washburn, of Lake- 
wood, N. J., principal stockholder of 
the Washburn Lignite Coal Co., Wil- 
ton, is about to move to Wilton to as- 
sume the management of the business 
there. He has been in a campaign for 
Congressman at a special election but 
will abandon it. The change is due to 
the death of the manager of the plant, 
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W. P. Macomber. Major Washburn ex- 
pects to bring his family to Wilton and 
to remain there at least a year, de- 
veloping the industry. 


OHIO 


The new quarters of the Eastern 
Coal & Export Co. in the new Atlas 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
were opened for business June 15. It 
is understood that the office maintained 
by the company in Chicago will either 
be closed or made a subsidiary of the 
Cincinnati office. 





A Cincinnati office has received a con- 
tract from the Boston & Maine R.R. for 
its year’s supply of cannel coal at 
$5.65 a ton. 


After having thrown out the bids and 
laid the matter over for over five weeks, 
the Big Four R.R. let its business to 
three or four of the mines in the 
Hazard district on a $1.60 basis for 
straight mine run and $1.50 for 6-in. 
mine-run from seams 6 and 7. 





OKLAHOMA 


The fifth Henryetta district coal mine 
to resume operations started last week 
when Crowe Mine No. 2, just south of 
Henryetta, blew the whistle for work. 
Other mines producing in some measure 
—none to full capacity—are Crowe No. 
6, Atlas, B. & A. and Kincaid, the latter 
two at Schulter. All report their forces 
gradually building up under the 1917 
scale. About twenty-five men of the 
Henryetta field are said to be working. 
These are all union men. Operation 
started shortly after May 1 at B. & A. 
mine with other mines opening, as suc- 
cess there showed that the resistance 
of the union would not stop men from 
going to work. Not one instance of 
violence or even threatened violence has 
been reported. Union miners have re- 
stricted their strike operations to try- 
ing to persuade men to quit. 


A meeting of representative business 
men was held in the Vinita National 
Bank recently, after Gus Bashore out- 
lined a plan to build a 10-mile line 
into the heart of the coal fields. Those 
present indorsed the project and a 
committee was selected composed of 
P. W. Sampel, T. W. Ridgway, TD: 
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Cox, E. D. Klingel, Dr. C. S. Meer, 
W. L. Cordery, Oscar Jones, W. O. 
Dillion, G. P. Carroll, Howard Waddell, 
A. E. Rodman and W. B. Coley to 
solicit funds for a $25,000 bonus for 
the construction of the grade and to 
purchase ties. The road is incorporated 
as the Craig County Central. The rails 
and other equipment to operate the 
road is being leased from the Frisco 
railroad. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Directors of the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
voted on June 9 to cancel its sales con- 
tract with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co. and authorized the 
calling of a special meeting of the 
stockholders on Aug. 10 to pass on the 
question of increasing the capital stock. 
President W. W. Inglis was directed 
to advise the president of the Coal Sales 
Company that, subject to approval of 
the stockholders at the August meeting, 
the board intends to make an offer for 
the exchange of one share of Glen 
Alden stock for a share of D., L. & W. 
coal stock, under a plan to be announced 
later. 


Wilmer E. Wilkey, of Uniontown, 
has sold to the Bourne-Fuller Coke Co., 
of Cleveland, about twenty-six acres 
of Connellsville coal land, bearing a 
9-ft. vein, in Menallen township, for 
$55,000. All rights to mine and re- 
move the coal were granted without 
having to provide supports for the 
overlying strata after the mineral has 
been removed. 


Bituminous coal (revenue) trans- 
ported by the Reading Company dur- 
ing April, 1925, totaled 1,262,490 tons, 


compared with 1,177,167 tons in April, 


1924. 


The Hudson Coal Co., is said to be 


contemplating the development of coal 
measures south of Middleport and 
around Lewiston. Although no con- 
firmation of the report was made by 


Hudson officials, it is believed that the 


company intends to construct a giant 
colliery in the upper Schuylkill Valley. 
About six months ago it was reported 
that the company contemplated the eree- 
tion of a breaker at Milford Green, near 
Brockton, but an owner of water rights 
refused to sell his property and rights 





Kingston No. 2 Breaker 
At No. 2 mine of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa. 


eration fifty-two years. 


This plant has been in op- 


Last year the average number of employees at this operation, 


which has both a slope and shaft, was 800 and the output was 325,000 tons of anthracite. 
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A Real School in a ‘“‘Real’? Coal Town 


_ This is Douglas High School, an institution of 20 classrooms in Dawson, N. M., which 
is the town the Phelps Dodge Corp. put on the map when it developed its Stag Canyon 


mines nearby. 


to the company. It develops now that 
the company has purchased the Yost 
mill dam, in the Lewistown Valley, 
about three miles away. The company, 
it is said, will build a large reservoir 
out of the present dam and pump the 
water over the two mountains if a 

_ breaker is built at Brockton. The com- 
pany has proved practically all of its 
vast property in the stretch between 
Middleport and the Bell colliery, just 
above Brockton. 


Mine Inspectors John B. Corgan, 
Thomas J. Williams and D. T. Davis, 
who investigated the cause of the ex- 
plosion at the Woodward mine of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co., which cost the 
lives of seven men on the afternoon of 
May 22, last week agreed that the 
explosion was due to the fact that a 
mine door was allowed to remain open 
for an unusual length of time; that a 
body of gas accumulated and that a 
spark from an electric motor set off the 
explosion. 


One of the biggest engineering con- 
tracts in the anthracite region is being 
taken over by the firm of Hadesty & 
Cullen, of Mount Carmel and Pottsville. 
The firm is about to begin the excava- 
tion of two tunnels in the Natalie mine 
near Hazleton. When completed the 
tunnels will have a total length of 
more than 2,400 ft. The work on these 
tunnels was started by the McDonald 
Company, of Philadelphia, but the task 
proved too much for that concern and 
the contract has been turned over to 
the Hadesty & Cullen Company. 


Announcement was mode in Hazleton 
recently that the Pine Hill Coal Co., 
owner of several mines in the Pottsville 
region, has placed the operation of its 
plants in the hands of the Dodson Coal 
Co. J. B. Connell is general purchasing 
agent of this company. Hereafter all 
business will be done from the Beth- 
lehem offices of the Dodson company. 


The investigation concerning “Lump 
Coal Production” instituted at Banning 
No. 2 mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
in co-operation with the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and the Bureau 
of Mines, has just been completed. The 
test covered a period of eight months 


and consisted of a study of the various 
factors involved in producing lump coal. 
The results of these tests are to be 
published by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology as technical paper 19, by 
J. E. Tiffany and B. L. Lubelsky. 


S. D. Dimmick, vice-president and 
general manager of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., announced the following changes 
at the Woodward Colliery, at Edwards- 
ville, June 1: The superintendent of the 
colliery, Joseph Reynolds, of Kingston, 
has been granted a two months vaca- 
tion. John Mould, foreman at Trues- 
dale Colliery for the last four 
years, has been transferred to Woodward 
Colliery as assistant superintendent and 
will assume the duties of superintendent 
until Reynolds returns. Thomas Mil- 
lington, outside superintendent at the 
Woodward, goes to Truesdale as fore- 
man to take Mould’s place. William A. 
Edwards has been transferred from 
the Baker Colliery, at Scranton, to take 
Millington’s place. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The State of South Dakota, owning 
a lignite mine at Haynes, N. D., ex- 
pects to mine practically all the fuel 
for the state educational, charitable and 
penal institutions for the coming sea- 
son. The state began operating the 
mine in 1919 and is on a profit-making 
basis, so that low prices can be named 
in competition with other coals. 


UTAH 


Andrew Corry, of Cedar City, is to 
open a mine on his coal property in 
that section, locating it on the side of 
Lone Tree mountain during the present 
summer. The mine may not aim to 
supply any but the local market for a 
long time. 


Sale by competitive bidding of two 
coal leases on public land in Utah was 
authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior, June 1. The first tract, com- 
prising 1,800 acres, is located in the 
Book Cliffs field about 11 miles south 
of Sunnyside. Lease for this tract 
will be at a government royalty of 122c. 
a ton for coal mined, a minimum invest- 
ment in mining operations of $75,000 
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during the first three years of the 
lease, and a minimum production of 
50,000 tons a year beginning with the 
fourth year. The second tract con- 
tains 800 acres and is situated in the 
Pleasant Valley District of the Wasatch 
Plateau coal field about 3 miles west 
of Clear Creek. The land is underlain 
by the part of the Mesaverde coal 
measures which contain the thick and 
valuable Winter Quarters Bed. Lease 
for this tract will be at a government 
royalty of 10c. a ton, a minimum 
investment of $90,000 during the first 
three years, and a minimum annual 
output of 50,000 tons commencing with 
the fourth year. Sale of the leases 
will be made through the local land 
office at Salt Lake City, the date for 
the sale being announced later from 
that office. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In passing an emergency revenue bill 
to take care of road maintenance and 
public building needs, the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, in special session, on 
June 6, fixed a rate of 42/100 of 1 per 
cent on the gross value of all coal sold, 
as compared with the existing rate of 
vo of 1 per cent. Before the adoption 
of a conference report fixing the rate 
as given, the Senate had passed a bill 
increasing the rate to 12/25 of 1 per 
cent, which was expected to raise $208,- 
000 over and above the existing rate. 
The Legislature also adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on Governor Howard M. 
Gore to appoint a commission of seven 
men acquainted with commercial and 
industrial conditions in the state to 
study tax problems and to recommend 
to the next Legislature a permanent 
system of raising revenue. 


The Whyel Coke Co. is engaged in the 
erection of a 40-ft. steel tipple at its 
Yukon mine, in Monongalia County, 
near Arnettsville. It is probable that 
the tippie will be completed and ready 
for use by the middle of July. The C. L. 
Miller Co., of Scottdale, Pa., has the 
contract for the erection of the tipple, 
which is to have four-track shaker screen 
equipment with loading booms. The 
mine produces Sewickley coal and ca- 
pacity will be about 1,200 tons a day. 


There has been a renewal of activity 
at the mines of the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co. in northern West Virginia, 
most of which had been shut down for 
some time. It has been announced by 
General Manager E. L. Mickey, of the 
Elkins District, that the plants at 
Mabie, Coalton, Harding and Bower will 
resume operations and that the Norton 
mine will be operated on a full time 
basis, giving employment to at least 
500 men. The company has mines also 
in the Logan and Kanawha fields. The 
company was reorganized late last year 
when the mines of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., the Rich Creek Coal 
Co., the Logan Mining Co. and the 
Empire Coal Co. were taken over. C. E. 
Hutchinson, of Fairmont, is president 
of the company. 


From apparently authentic sources it 
is learned that the Algonquin Coal Co., 
which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for some time and which has 
not been producing lately, may resume 
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Operations at an early date under the 
management of the original owner, M. 
E. Kingsley of New York, and with Roy 
Wright as superintendent. Mr. Wright 
is at the present time receiver of the 
company. It is understood that a plan 
for refinancing the affairs of the com- 
pany has been worked out and agreed 
to by a majority of the company’s 
creditors, which involves the issuance 
of new bonds. 

The Campbell’s Creek Coal Co., with 
general offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
making progress in sinking a shaft to 
the No. 2 gas seam at its new mine in 
the Kanawha field. 

Negotiations are pending, it is stated, 
for handling the output of the mines of 
the Sullivan Pond Creek Coal Co., in 
the Williamson field, and these mines 
will be reopened if negotiations are con- 
summated. J. C. Sullivan, of Charles- 
ton, is president of the company. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co. is making 
progress on the large new plant under 
construction at Faraday. It will be re- 
called that last year the company pur- 
chased about 30,000 acres of Pocahontas 
coal land from the Frick estate in 
McDowell County, W. Va., and Tazewell 
and Buchanan counties, Virginia. 

The mine tipple of the E. B. Stone 
Coal Co. on Scotts Run, which was 
partly damaged by fire recently, will be 
repaired, the owner, Robert Barrack- 
man, has announced. A new scale will 
be bought and the scale house rebuilt 
immediately. Repairs to mine ma- 
chinery and haulage apparatus will be 
continued. The interior of the mine 
also will be cleaned up. It is uncertain, 
however, when operations will be re- 
sumed. 

Sixty coal companies in Monongalia, 
Harrison and Marion counties may be 
represented in the oft-mentioned $100,- 
000,000 merger now under way. In- 
spection of the last mine in the region, 
it is reported, will be completed this 
week. Probably within ten days the 
success or failure of the merger will be 
learned, it is reported. 

It is understood that A. J. Stewart, 
formerly with the J. C. Sullivan inter- 
ests, is planning the development of a 
mining property on Little Ear Creek, 
in McDowell County, near Iaeger. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. P. White, Chief of the Coal Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, left 
Washington June 12 ona trip to Toledo, 
Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., for the purpose 
of interviewing representatives of the 
bituminous coal industry in regard to 
conditions in that industry. During his 
stay in Chicago Mr. White will attend 
some of the sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the National Coal Associ- 
ation. 


CANADA 


The coal miners of the Lethbridge 
(Alta.) district on June 3 voted, 264 
to 99, to return to work and to accept 
a wage cut of about 6 per cent for 
contract men and about 30 per cent for 
day wage men. An independent local 
union has been formed known as the 
Lethbridge Miners’ Federation, break- 
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ing away” from the United Mine 


Workers. 

With the resumption of operations 
in the Crows Nest Pass district follow- 
ing the recent settlement by the oper- 
ators and miners of the long standing 
dispute coal production in British 
Columbia during the first four months 
of 1925 shows an increase. In the first 
three months the output was about 
50,000 tons less than for the same 
period in 1924, but with the speeding 
up in the Crows Nest district, during 
April, this adverse condition was prac- 
tically wiped out and for the four 
months ended April 30 the total pro- 
duction aggregated 795,740 gross tons 
compared with 797,127 tons in the first 
four months of 1924. Production on 
Vancouver Isiand, however, is still con- 
siderably behind that of 1924, the total 
for the four months being 459,490 gross 
tons compared with 526,042 tons in 
1924. Crows Nest District production 
in the four months was 283,719 tons 
compared with 190,041 tons in 1924. 


Sealed tenders will be received by the 
Security Trust Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
up to 5 p.m., July 6, for the purchase 
free from encumbrances except 1925 
taxes, of the mining lands, plant and 
equipment of Gibson Collieries, Ltd. 
The property is situated at Drumheller 
and consists of 3,317 acres more or less 
freehold coal, 625 more or less acres 
leasehold coal, 40 acres 10c. ton royalty; 
38 acres freehold surface on which area 
modern tipple hoist, double cages (elec- 
tric power), buildings, spur track, sub- 
ject to rents and upkeep and 5c. per 
ton right of way charge, ete. 


Output of coal from Canadian minés 
in March totaled 786,389 tons, compared 
with 1,156,902 tons in February. The 
reduction of 32 per cent was due mainly 
to the strike of the Nova Scotia miners. 
The decrease as compared with the 
average March output during the five 
preceding years was 609,409 tons, or 
44 per cent. Imports of coal during 
March were 1,023,405 tons as against 
1,024,896 tons imported in February. 
Imports from Great Britain were 4,841 
tons. The total March imports were 
34 per cent below the 5-year average 
for the month. Total imports for the 
first three months of the year were 
3,215,083 tons, or 18 per cent below the 
5-year average for the period. Exports 
of Canadian coal in March were 68,226 
tons, compared with 41,691 tons in 
February an increase of 63 per cent, but 
a decrease of 65 per cent as compared 
with the 5-year average for the month. 


The Hat Creek Coal Co., with an 
authorized capital of $5,000,000, and 
head office at Vancouver, has been in- 
corporated to take over and operate 
the Hat Creek mine, 15 miles from 
Pavilion on the Pacific Great Eastern 
Ry., the British Columbia Government 
line. Recent diamond-drill exploration 
over a large area has demonstrated the 
existance of a seam of lignite averag- 
ing 525 ft. in thickness, with only a 
few thin shale partings. The new com- 
pany plans to construct a spur from 
Pavilion to the mine, and it is practi- 
cally certain that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment will contribute handsomely to- 
ward the construction of the spur, as 
the hauling of coal will materially bene- 
fit the railway. 
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Net profits of the Sterlin® “Coal Co.;~ 
Ltd.. Toronto, for the year ended March 
31, 1925, amounted to $70,639, compared 
with $156,607 for the previous year. 
Dividends at the rate of 4 per cent, 
amounting to $100,000 were paid. In 
his report to the shareholders, Presi- 
dent C. B. McNaught said in part: 
“We enter the present year with only 
two of our mines partly working. The 
trade conditions creating this situation 
continued and intensified during the pe- 
riod under review. Price levels de- 
clined to the lowest point since 1916, 
while union labor costs are still at the 
highest point. Your directors are now 
considering proposals for the sale of 
the Ohio properties.” 


Coke production in Canada during 
April amounted to 131,484 tons, as com- 
pared with 138,783 tons in March, 102,- 
698 tons in February and 101,132 tons 
in January. Imports of coke declined 
sharply to 35,080 tons as against 67,034 
tons brought in during March. For the 
first four months of the year the out- 
put of coke from Canadian plants 
totalled 474,085 tons and the total dis- 
position amounted to 492,604 tons. 


At a mass meeting held on the even- 
ing of June 5, the employees of the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada 
decided by an almost unanimous vote 
not to accept the proposed reduction of 
60c. per day in the wage scale, to stop 
negotiations with the company in the 
matter, and to stay away from the 
mines until such time as the manager 
or other officials of the company re- — 
opened negotiations. J. D. McNiver, 
Provincial Deputy Minister of Labor, 
who attended the meeting, urged the 
men to continue negotiations with the 
company, but they turned a deaf ear 
to his suggestion. 


Following the acceptance by the 
miners of a reduction of approximately 
60c. per day in the wage rate, the 
Canadian Collieries has been operating 
its mines for five days per week, in- 
stead of only three, and now it is mak- 
ing preparations to oven No. 5 mine 
at its Wellington colliery. This mine 
has been closed for several months, 
owing to general slackness of trade. 








Traffic 





Southwest Rate Change Deferred 


The effective date of proposed ad- 
justments in freight rates—higher in 
most instances—on shipments of coal 
in carloads from stations in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma on the Midland Valley 
RR. to destinations in Texas has been 
postponed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from June 4 until Oct. 2, 
pending public hearings and a decision 
therein. 





On June 6 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extended to Dec. 31 the 
time for the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
to file completed plans regarding con- 
nections from its lines in southeastern 
Kentucky to the Carolina Clinchfield & 
Ohio R.R., which was jointly leased 
for 999 years by the L. & N. and At- 
lantic Coast Line last year. 
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Summer Coal Mining 
Schools 


Pennsylvania State College, June 22-July 
25. ‘Tuition free. Lodging $2.50 to $3.50; 
board, $6.50 to $7.00 per week. Address 
BE. A. Holbrook, Dean, the School of Mines 
& Metallurgy, State College, Pa. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 
15-July 14. Tuition for course, $12. Lodg- 
ing in dormitory at Institute $2.50 a week. 
Address, Supervisor, Co-operative Mining 
Courses, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commonwealth of Virginia, State Board 
of Education. Foreman Training Confer- 
ence, June 22-July 3. Address B. H. Van 
Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 














Recent Patents 





Signaling System; 1,529,940. Frank Bohy 
and Peter L. Haser, Arnold, Pa. March 


17, 1925. Filed May 26, 1924; serial No. 
716,001. 

Safety Device for Bucket Conveyors; 
1,530,478. Axel Carlson, Chicago, ; 
March 24, 1925. Filed March 14, 1924; 
serial No. 699,198. 

Mining Machine; 1,530,595. Charles E. 


Davis, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. March 24, 1925. 
Filed May 23, 1921; serial No. 471,729. 

Trapdoor for Mines; 1,530,669. Edgar 
Hartley, Paul Vagina and Horace Hartley, 
Joliet, Ill. March 24, 1925. Filed Nov. 
7, 1923; serial No. 673,320. 

Method and Apparatus for Cleaning Coal; 


1,531,374. Robert B. Blackburn, Glassport, 
Pa., and G. G.:Brown, Hinsdale, ine deh 
March 31, 1925. Filed June 16, 1921; 
serial No. 478,203. 

Skip-Hoist Control; 1,531,860. W. HE. 
Hale, Fort Washington, Pa., assignor to 
R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 31, 1925. Filed March 6, 1923; serial 
No. 623,082. 








Coming Meetings 





Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 


Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Third general conference, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, June 21-27. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
Cltva Ns ad. Secretary-treasurer, i : 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia. Thirty- 
third annual meeting at the Bras d’Or 
Hotel, Baddeck, C. B., June 23 and 24. 
Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, Sydney, N. S., 
Canada. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 

Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, . Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 


Twelfth National Foreign Trade _ Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 
man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
anes Council, Hanover Square, New York 

ity. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 132d meeting, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Aug. 31 to Sept. 3. Secre- 
tary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. 

National Safety Council. Annual meet- 
ing Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Annual western meeting Nov. 
3-5, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Secretary, 
George C. Mackenzie, Drummond Bldg., 
Montreal, Que., Can. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec, 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
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New Equipment | 








Trolley and Guard Hanger Aid 
To Safety 


Crossings, turnouts and room necks 
long have been recognized as points of 
danger within the mines. This is chiefly 
because it is at these points that dan- 
ger of shock from the trolley wire is 
most acute. It is here that the heads 
of workmen, the augers or drill steels 
that are in their hands, or the kegs of 
powder on their shoulders are most 
liable to come in contact with the posi- 
tive side of the haulage circuit, in many 
instances with disastrous results. So 
potent and well recognized is this dan- 
ger that many means have been devised 
to overcome it. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a combined trolley and guard hanger 
recently placed on the market by the 
General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y. As may be seen, the straps sup- 
porting the guard boards are practi- 
eally clevises or shackles, affording 
them unsually rigid anchorage. By 
notching, guards far wider than those 





Combined Trolley and Board 
Hanger 


At many points within the mine 
the trolley wire requires guarding 
lest the heads of workmen or the 
tools that may be over their 
shoulders come in contact with it. 
This can be accomplished most 
effectively by means of a com- 
bination hanger, as here shown. 


here shown may be used. The same 
result may be accomplished by incréas- 
ing the length of the clevises. 





Large-Capacity Slate Larry 
Lessens Mining Costs 


Although slate larries are among the 
oldest and commonest of mine equip- 
ment, new details and improvements 
may be embodied in them. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a 30-ton 
standard-gage larry recently built by 
the Vulean Iron Works, of Wilkes- 
Bote Pa., for the Colonial Colliery 

0. 

This larry has a capacity of 700 cu.ft. 
or about 30 tons of the material nor- 
mally handled. It is intended for the 
transportation of slate and rock from 
the breaker to the dump and is 
equipped with two 75-hp. motors that 
operate from a trolley carrying 250 
volts direct current. The car body or 
box is fitted with a sloping bottom, the 
discharge door being opened by means 
of compressed-air cylinders. Braking 
is accomplished by the same means, an 
air compressor being located inside the 
cab. The total weight of the larry 
when empty is approximately 20 tons, 
or about two thirds that of the weight 
carried. 

Disposal of rock and slate from the 
breaker or tipple is ordinarily one of 
the unavoidable evils of mining. Where 


Rear View of 
Slate Car 


In building this 
larry several de- 
tails of design have 
been adopted from 
successful railway 
This is 


practice. 
noticeable particu- 
larly in the trucks, 
The brake mecha- 
nism, however, as 


well as the gate 
opening device are 
actuated by com- 
pressed air, 


large quantities of this material are to 
be handled the employment of a big- 
capacity disposal car, such as the one 
here illustrated, will do much to lessen 
the cost of rock wastage. 





Mounting Prevents Drill Slue 


In order to prevent side thrust or a 
tendency to revolve its mounting, it has 
been necessary in the past to mount 
electric coal drills either upon a com- 
paratively heavy column or upon a 
double or yoke post. Recently, how- 
ever, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
has developed the offset post mounting 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This is so constructed as to bring the 
thrust of the drill in line with the top 
and bottom supports or bearings on 
roof and floor. 

The drill here shown is a Little Giant, 
type 600, capable of sinking 2- to 2#-in. 
shot holes at the rate of 2 ft. per 
minute. It is attached to a steel tube 
3 in. square. This is provided with 
offset castings at both ends that hold a 
pointed tube at the bottom and a screw 
jack at the top. The arrangement is 
such that regardless of the position of 
the drill upon the square column the 
thrust of the machine is always in line 
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Offset Post Mounting 


The drill is here shown mounted on 
a square post so offset at top and bot- 
tom as to bring the center of drill 
thrust in line with the bearing on roof 
and floor. Thus there is no tendency 
for the post to turn. 


with the top and bottom supports. This 
obviates all tendency for the post to 
slue or revolve. 





Plate and Bar Bender Aids 
Mine Car-Rebuilding 


Iron straps and square- and round- 
section bars can be shaped more accu- 
rately and in less time in a lever- 
operated bending machine than they 
can on an anvil. Such a machine is now 
being manufactured by J. A. Hinman 
& Co., of Sandwich, Ill. Mounted on a 
heavy cast base are two jaws, between 
which the object to be shaped is in- 
serted. One jaw is stationary and the 
other fastened to a pivoted lever arm. 
The movable jaw can be swung to 
assume an angle of 180 deg. or less 
with the fixed one. The machine can 
be adjusted to accommodate various 
sizes and sections of stock, which can 
be straightened as well as bent. 
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In the blacksmith shop at the Sonny 
mine of the Georges Creek Coal Mining 
Co., Lonaconing, Md., this machine is 
utilized largely in the rebuilding of 
mine cars. It is particularly useful in 
bending the iron straps that hold the 
side boards. 








Association Activities 





Members of the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association met in Kansas 
City, Mo., June 9, elected officers, ad- 
jJourned and went home. There was noth- 
ing else to do. The association is bound 
to the high wage scale of 1924 for three 
years by a contract signed in Kansas City 
in May of that year. To dispose of the 
product at their mines members must com- 
pete with coal from Oklahoma and 
Arkansas mined by independent producers 
under the 1917 scale. The only escape from 


the 1924 contract is by resigning from the 


association. A few have done this, but the 
majority, especially those with mines in 
Kansas, where the union is strongly in- 
trenched, have stood pat. These officers 
were elected: George J. L. Wulff, Western 
Coal & Mining Co., St. Louis, president ; 
John A. Sargent, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, vice-president at large; Frank 
Thomas, Clemens Coal Co., Pittsburg, Kan., 
vice-president for Kansas; Robert Boyd, 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Huntington, Ark., 
vice-president for Arkansas; J. C. Reid, 
Wise-Buchanan, Coal Co., Henryetta, Okla., 
vice-president for Oklahoma; A. E. Mar- 
riott, Marriott Coal Co., Moberly, Mo., vice- 
president for Missouri; C. H. Markham, 
Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Co., Kansas 
City, secretary; George Manuel, Kansas 
City, treasurer and assistant secretary ; W. 
L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, general com- 


missioner; Bernard Harrigan, Pittsburg, 
Kan., commissioner District 14; P. R. 
Stewart, Fort Smith, Ark., commissioner 


District 21; Joe Johnson, Henryetta, Okla., 
assistant commissioner District 21; George 
Manuel, Kansas City, commissioner District 
25. Of these, W. L. A. Johnson, Manuel, 
Harrigan, Stewart and Joe Johnson held 
the same offices last year. 








New Companies 





The Gannon Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated at West Terre Haute, Ind., to do 
a general mining business. The incorpora- 


tors are Ray G. McCarty, Emery LeMay 
and W. W. McCarty. 
The Fayette Producers’ Coal Co. has 


been incorporated in Vigo County, Ind., to 
take over Sanford mine No. 2. The incor- 
porators are John Peters, William A. Gar- 
rison, Thomas E. Quick, Louis Frost and 
E. M. Froschauer. 

The Howk Mining Co. has been incor- 
porated at Rockville, Ind., to do a general 
mining business. The incorporators are: 
Charles A. Howk, Charles E, Howk and 
Clifford A. Howk. 





The Lever-Operated Bender on the Job 


This shows a Hinman bender in use in a mine shop at Lonacoming, Md. 
coupling links in the process of manufacture may be seen on the floor under the lever. 
This machine is particularly useful in bending car belts. 


A pile of 
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Obituary 





Edward Shirkie, 66 years old, for years 
one of the leading coal operators in the 
Indiana field, died at the Union Hospital in 
Terre Haute, Ind. June 6, following an 
illness of several months. He had been 
active in the coal business both in the 
Terre Haute and Clinton fields for virtually 
all his life. He and his father, Stewart 
Shirkie, and his brother, Hugh, developed 
a large number of mines in the Clinton 
field, at one time controlling ten shafts 
there. They developed the mines now op- 
erated by the Dering Coal Co. and the C. 
& E. I. Railroad. Mr. Shirkie moved from 
Clinton to Terre Haute about fifteen years 
ago and had been giving up his coal inter- 
ests gradually as his health declined. At 
the time of his death he was president of 
the Bickett-Shirkie Coal Co. and the Tighe 
Coal Co. He also was a director in two 
banks of Terre Haute. 


John G. Kerr, for many years secretary 
and treasurer of the New Mexico Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, and Denver wholesale 
coal dealer, died May 30, after a brief ill- 
ness at his home, in Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Kerr resigned his position as secretary and 
treasurer of the New Mexico Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association in 1921, that he might 
open offices of his own to engage in the 
wholesale coal business. During the world 
war he was secretary of the Colorado Coal 
Survey Commission, a branch of the gov- 
ernment coal bureau. Under the direction 
of Federal Fuel Administrator Garfield 
Mr. Kerr compiled valuable data relative 
to coal resources of Colorado. Funeral 
services were held June 2. 


Robert Andrew, 67 years old, one of the 
pioneer coal operators in the Terre Haute, 
Ind., field, is dead at his home in Terre 
Haute, after several months’ illness. Mr. 
Andrew was born in 1858 in Brazil, Ind., 
and had been active in coal operations for 
many years. At an early age he was en- 
gaged in the coal business with his father. 
He will be remembered as manager of the 
Lancaster Block Coal Co., which operated 
several mines in Clay and Vigo counties. 
For several years he was secretary and 
treasurer of the Diamond Coal Co. of 
Brazil. He is survived by his wife and 
two sons and two daughters. 


William A. Webb, a former resident of 
Williamsport, Pa., and son of General 
George Webb, who built the Catawissa 
R.R. into Williamsport, died on June 8, at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. He was born May 
28, 1867. He was president of the Empire 
and Pioneer coal companies, which have 
their principal operations in Clearfield 
County, Pa., and was prominent in the 
bituminous-coal industry. Mr. Webb re- 
sided in Philadelphia, and was an uncle of 
G. Webb Shillingford, of Clearfield, with 
whom he was associated in the coal busi- 
ness. 


Frank H. Kinney, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Builders’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
died June 8 at the age of 57, after only a 
few hours’ illness. Some seven or eight 
years ago he organized, with Charles Trib- 
bey, now dead, the Tribbey Coal Co., pur- 
chasing mines in the Hazard and Jellico 
districts in Kentucky and Tennessee, He 
was one of the large stockholders of the 
Midland Coal Sales Co., and later became 
prominently identified in the ownership of 
other mines in that vicinity. 








Industrial Notes 





It is announced that hereafter the in- 
terests of A. France Focquet, of Liege, Bel- 
gium, in the Rheo-Washer for the prep- 
aration of coal will be handled by the 
American Rheolaveur Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, of which P. S. Gardner, 
vice-president, Shamokin Coal Co., is presi- 
dent. Antoine France and Amand Andry 
have been in this country attending the 
Cincinnati exposition and conference. 


The Kent Engineering Co., district rep- 
resentative of the Conveyors Corporation 
of America, Chicago, have removed their 
office to 716-718 Builders Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. Tke Kent com- 
pany handles the sale of American steam 
jet ash conveyors, airtight doors, ash gates 
and other power-plant supplies in Min- 
nesota and adjacent territory. 


The American Appraisal Co. recently 
opened offices at 612 Mercantile Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas, and in the Pioneer Trust 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. L. B. Jones 
is in charge of the Dallas office and John 
F. Wood of the Kansas City office. 


condition. 
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Blaze a Clear Trail 


HE National Coal Association has undertaken. an 
- important piece of work in the study its special 
committee is about to make to determine what statistics 
on coal should be compiled and how they may best be 
utilized for the best interest of the industry and the 
public—well within: the law. There is need for sober 
thought on this subject and for definite and advanced 
action. The industry and the country at large sorely 
need a thorough going coal statistical service and there 
is no better agency than the National to lay out a 
proper course to follow. The association will do well 
to blaze a clear trail for coal trade associations and to 
permit no grass to grow under its feet in the process. 





Horatius Lewis Is Still at the Bridge 


WO MONTHS AGO President Lewis of the United 

Mine Workers declared to a Coal Age editor that 
his refusal in 1922 to permit a reduction of miners’ 
war-time wages was the factor that saved the United 
States from sinking into England’s deplorable economic 
Had the miners surrendered to the demand 
for a leveling down of pay, the country’s whole wage 
structure would have broken down, the nation’s buying 
power would have shrunk, great unemployment would 
have resulted and chaos might have prevailed. Mr. 
Lewis is still putting up his fight for high wages in 
spite of overwhelming weight of sentiment and circum- 
stance against him. This man Lewis simply compels 
admiration. 

And now, having stood like Horatius at the bridge 
since 1922, he calls attention in his new high-wage 
propaganda book—‘‘The Miners’ Fight for American 
Standards”—to another great service he is performing. 
The coal industry is rescuing itself by machinery and 
his high-wage policy is responsible! High wages are 
driving the industry to do this thing for itself. The 
books says: “The policy of the United Mine Workers 
of America will inevitably bring about the utmost em- 
ployment of machinery of which coal mining is physi- 
cally capable. The policy of those who seek a disruption 
of the existing wage structure would only postpone 
mechanization of the industry and perpetuate obsolete 
methods.” There you have it. 

What we rise to inquire is this: Since it is Mr. 
Lewis’ high wages that are driving coal men to design 
and adopt machines, why is so much of the present- 
day mechanical progress made in non-union fields? And 
why are union mines compelled to indulge in such a 
struggle with Mr. Lewis’ organization to get machine 
scales and working conditions adopted? Somehow we 
are still old-fashioned enough to cling, even after read- 
ing Mr. Lewis’ book, to the, theory that machinery 
everywhere has been adopted in spite of and never 
because of Mr. Lewis’ scale or his attitude toward the 
introduction of machines. 

However, the miners’ leader foresees that the inrush 


i 


of machinery cannot be halted. The thing now is for 
the union to claim all the credit possible. We can only 
hope this presages a more wholesome spirit of help- 
fulness on the part of the union toward machinery. 


Hold the Thought j 


yOT ONLY in winter but in summer also is coal 
i N destined to be man’s greatest comforter and friend. 
The public needs to be cooled in summer almost as much 
as to be warmed in winter. The use for coal is not 
seasonal, and, when we learn that fact, the coal market 
will cease to decline in the summer months. 

We have accepted the summer too long without any 
attempt at the amelioration of our lot. We have 
regarded its approach with a fatalism that does us no 
credit. We have sweltered where we might have been 
cool, just as our fathers went cold when they might 
have been warm. If the temperature of theaters can be 
kept 20 deg. below that of the street, why not all public 
auditoriums, why not the houses and offices in which 
people live and work? 

If the public will only “hold the thought” in the next 
generation, we. shall be comfortable indoors in both 
summer and winter, for the heating and ventilating 
engineer has devised the way. Rapid transportation, 
furthermore, will keep us cool when outdoors despite 
the summer heat, so that the burden of the June sun 
will rest in the future less heavily upon us. 


Power and Profile Peaks 


OWER, or rather energy, peaks and peaks in the 

grades in the mine have a close connection. Every 
roadway should be carefully profiled so as to ascertain 
where power is wasted by excessive grades. These 
steep ascents limit the load that can be safely and 
economically hauled by locomotives. With steep grades 
not only does one have energy peaks but wear and tear 
on the equipment and lowered tonnage per locomotive 
and sometimes the cost of maintaining a pump to keep 
out water into the bargain. 

No railroad would tolerate such inequalities in grade, 
and, in many places, the mine operator should not 
regard them with any more equanimity. In many mines 
power shovels are used to assist in mucking and in 
lowering the cost of grading. Where there is much 
work to be done the shovel soon pays for itself and - 
is ready for further work. Where the bottom is cut, 
a coating of cement, strengthened by a reinforcement 
of netting will protect. the clay so that it will not 
deteriorate to such a degree that the adjacent pillars 
will squeeze it into the roadway, further weakening 
the roof support. 

Railroading underground should be no different from 
railroading on the surface. A grade that would not be 
tolerated on an outside road is often left in the mine, 
though the effect is equally,harmful. Nor should tra- 
ditional practice be allowed to interfere with the neces-. 
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sities of operation. Because roads have been too often 
allowed to rise and fall with the undulations of the 
coal seam is no reason why progressive management 
should permit the profile of a mine roadway to have 
excessive peaks. A bad grade is a limiting factor in 
haulage, raises power bills, lowers speed, damages loco- 
motives, cars and their couplings, causes accidents and 
should never go uncorrected. Many electric problems 
are not to be met electrically but should be rectified by 
improvement of roadways. 





More Firebosses, More Safety 
AG MANY mines firebosses are given too large an 
area to inspect. In consequence gas and bad roof 
go undetected. One superintendent recently tried to 
dispense with a fireboss, and the safety engineer, pro- 
testing against such a specious economy, suggested 
that he and the superintendent try to cover the ground 
in the time it should be covered by the fireboss. They 
scrambled around the beat giving only a cursory inspec- 
tion and wasting not a moment by the way. When the 
time set for the fireboss to make his daily rounds had 
been consumed they found they had not covered the 
full beat and were quite wearied in the chase. 

In consequence the force of firebosses was not re- 
duced, for it was clearly proved that the present staff, 
if industrious and efficient was not sufficient to do a 
good job. What would have happened if they had found 
gas somewhere and had been compelled to put up brat- 
tice cloth or if their safety lamps had gone out.and 
they had been obliged to go to a safe place to relight 
them or what again if their relighters had failed to 
operate? What indeed? And this was at the mine 
of a company rated as one of the most exemplary 
anywhere. 

Company officials should try out the runs that they 
impose on firebosses and foremen so as to see if they 
can perform at least the legal requirement under nor- 
mal conditions. If they cannot, the law is not being 
obeyed, no matter what the instructions. When an 
accident occurs from a gas explosion it would be well 
for the inspector to go over each fireboss’ territory in 
order to find out if too great a burden has been placed 
on any or all of them. The practice of overtasking 
foremen and firebozses should be stopped. It is a source 
of many accidents. The fireboss in such a case is less 
a protection against safety than an “alibi” against 
prosecution. 

When a fireboss is discharged and another not hired, 
if the tonnage is not decreasing, the matter is worthy 
of an investigation by the state inspector. Do inspec- 
tors with su‘icient frequency inquire into the number 
of firebosses on the job and the number of places in- 
spected? Of course the coal thickness, the quantity of 
gobbed rock, the presence or absence of bad roof and 
the prevalence of gas are factors in determining the 
number of firebosses needed, but the inspector should 
have a definite idea how many are requisite and, if not, 
should acquire that knowledge by taking a fireboss 
around himself, testing the roof and inspecting for gas 
as the regular functionary would be required to do. 

Here is another matter that is left too often to guess- 
work. Yet how easy it would be to try it out methodi- 
cally. Doesn’t the manager want to know whether the 
work is, or can be, done in accordance with law and the 
dictates of safety? Sometimes, it seems the manager 
doesn’t want to make a scientific study, for the results 
would be embarassing. Here this editorial must close, 
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for in these days of fierce competition and mines run 
at a loss, there are only too many burning ears. After 
all is said, would not one disaster wipe out for many 
decades of operation the fallacious saving of dispensing 
with an additional fireboss? Savings such as these 
do not pay. 


Blending Coal 


ITHERTO only coal for coking and briquetting 
H has been blended in the United States, as far as we 
know, except at times when anthracite was scarce and 
had to be supplemented by bituminous, but whether 
we do well to make a general practice of selling un- 
blended coal is a matter worthy of investigation. In 
other countries, particularly in South Wales, the prac- 
tice of blending is quite common. In Natal also, ac- 
cording to W. J. Wybergh, two separate colleries oper- . 
ated under independent management are mixing the 
semi-bituminous coal of the one colliery with the an- 
thracite of the other, there being in that country the 
objection to anthracite that is so usual in all countries 
but the United States. 

Where proper equipment is not provided for the 
burning of anthracite it is not a satisfactory fuel. It 
is a question whether anthracite would have found a - 
welcome in the United States had bituminous been 
equally available at the beginning of the last century. 
The citizens of the East had little else than anthracite 
to burn. Accordingly the technique was mastered, and 
anthracite became the sole domestic fuel of the East. 
Later the anthracite operators with Eckley B. Coxe 
as leader, diligently found out how to burn small an- 
thracite for steam-raising purposes. Had it not been 
for this aggressive activity anthracite would have been 
ignored today for steam raising, for the large sizes, 
steamboat and the like, are too expensive. 

In Natal, however, bituminous coal is close at hand, 
and, consequently, anthracite, which requires special 
equipment, does not get an opportunity for operation 
under favorable circumstances. Therefore anthracite 
is blended in Natal with bituminous. If this were done 
in America we might correct the tendency of bituminous 
to cake and to smoke by adding anthracite, and thus 
the anthracite operators might find a market for their 
coal in the bituminous regions. The anthracite would 
also hold fire longer and reduce the stoking that would 
otherwise be necessary. 

The blended fuel might possibly be better than either. 
A slow-burning anthracite might be made free-burning 
by the addition of bituminous. However, the blend 
would have to be watched lest a combination be attained 
that would clinker freely. Two kinds of ash both 
with a fairly high fusing temperature may fuse at a 
low temperature when mixed. This difficulty which 
often gives rise in the southern states to “molasses 
clinker” is not so common in the northern fields. 

Blending is worthy of consideration, not so much 
to eke out a scarcity of anthracite as of a way of 
procuring a fuel having less objectionable characteris- 
tics than bituminous, less prone to coke, less disposed 
to smoke, less likely to explode, less inclined to spon- 
taneous combustion and more easily kept burning over 
long periods without stoking. The suggestion, it would 
seem, might be worthy of trial especially by companies 
operating in both fields. The only obstacle to the 
anthracite operators trying it might be the fear of 
having the tables turned on them by the introduction 
of blends into anthracite-bituminous territory. 
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National Coal Association Seeks Way to Serve 
Industry with Statistical Data 


Recent Supreme Court Ruling Clears Way for Operators 
in Convention at Chicago—They Discuss Many Problems 
and Elect M. L. Gould, of Indianapolis, President for 1925 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


tion decision made opportunely by the Supreme 

Court, the National Coal Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 17-19, 
prepared to recommence a collection of coal sales statis- 
tics that would be entirely within the law. The 
Association chose as its president, M. L. Gould, presi- 
dent of the Linton Coal Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
listened to able presentations of the financing problems 
of the coal industry by R. K. Cassatt and of the gov- 
ernment’s retrenchment program in Washington by 
General Herbert M. Lord. George T. Buckingham 
warned the Association in collecting sales data to watch 
its step and seek only to disseminate ascertained facts; 
not to impose, or even suggest, action in accord with 
the facts ascertained. 

The question of collecting and disseminating trade 
information on coal was one of the foremost subjects 
at the convention. H. L. Gandy, executive secretary, 
in his report recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president to determine the extent and 
scope of a proper statistical service for the industry 
and to work out details of co-operation in such a service 
between the National and various trade associations 
and bureaus the country over. This was done as one 
of the principal acts of the convention. President Gould 
has not yet made his appointments but the committee 
is expected to be created at once. It may recommend 
that the National itself operate a large-scale data serv- 
ice on coal, although the convention did not direct it 
to do so. 

Following the address of welcome by William Dever, 
mayor of Chicago and the appointment of committees, 
S. Pemberton Hutchinson, the president, made a report 
of the affairs of the Association which covered much 
the same lines as those which followed. Mr. Hutchin- 
son declared that the Association found itself at the end 
of the year with a larger membership tonnage than it 
had at the beginning and complimented the Membership 
Committee and Delbert H. Pape on this achievement. 

Next in order came the annual statement of the 
executive secretary, who said that the Association was 
on a strong financial basis despite the fact that it had 
spent $23,000 more than it received during the fiscal 
year ended March 31 of this year. “Consideration,” 
said he, “must be given to the heavy loss on account 
of Coal Review from the beginning of the fiscal year, 
April 1, 1924, to its discontinuance, Dec. 24, 1924, and 
also to the fact that, during the year, nearly $20,000 
was paid on past obligations of the Association. Col- 
lection of the accounts receivable, on which payments 
are being received from time to time, would liquidate 
the obligations of the Association and leave intact its 
reserve fund of $100,000 in bonds. The treasury is 


(5 tion by the light of the recent trade associa- 
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Elected President of the National Coal Association 


in better condition by approximately $10,000 at this 
time than it was at the close of the fiscal year on 
March 31.” 

Mr. Gandy said that the assigned-car order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had been attacked by 
the railroads and private car owners and that the mat- 
ter was pending before certain United States district 
courts. On advice of counsel it was decided to wait 
till these cases reach the Supreme Court, if they ever 
do, and then file a brief as a friend of the court in 
support of the position previously taken by the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Maynard Coal Co.’s case against the Federal 
Trade Commission challenging the authority of that 
commission to demand special accountings and reports 
on the intimate details of the business of coal-producing 
companies was decided,” said Mr. Gandy, “against the 
commission and is pending before the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia.” The Claire Furnace Co. 
case is similar, according to Mr. Gandy, and in that 
case the Court of Appeals had decided against the com- 
mission, so the indications are good for the success of 
the Maynard Coal Co.’s case. However, the Claire 
Furnace Co. has yet to sustain its position before the 
Supreme Court. Reargument is dated for Nov. 2. 

Mr. Gandy referred to the National conference on 
the utilization of forest products, Nov. 19 and 20, 1924, 
and quoted the statement made at that conference that 
79,000,000 cu.ft. of mine timbers, the equivalent of the 
annual growth on 1,500,000 acres of land were lost each 
year by decay. Two-thirds of this loss is said to be 
preventable through preservative treatment. 
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Discussing the recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in regard to trade associations, Mr. Gandy said 
that “in January, 1924, a committee of local association 
secretaries submitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Association a program for statistical activities based 
on the general association or bureau activities which 
would retain the details but submit only summarized 
statements to the National headquarters, upon which 
summaries covering the entire country could be based. 
That plan was again called to the attention of the 
Board of Directors at its meeting in March this year, 
but action was deferred.” In consequence of the 
decisions he recommended the creation of a_ special 
advisory committee to give full consideration to out- 
lining a plan for the collection and dissemination of 
trade information and to report to the Board of 
Directors at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Gandy drew attention to the fact that in his last 
annual report the Director of the Bureau of the Census 
recommended that Congress put the census of manu- 
facturers on a compulsory basis to include the collec- 
tion, compilation and publication of statistics of current 
production, consumption and stocks, shipments, orders 
and receipts and sales of commodities used in manu- 
facture. ' 

The report of Treasurer C. E. Bockus showed receipts 
of $199,034.95 and disbursements of $222,048.39, a 
deficit of $23,103.44. The assets of the Association are 
$270,500.27, less debts of $133,451.68, leaving a surplus 
of $137,048.59. Among the credits are $136,193.65 
accounts receivable." The treasurer recémmended that 
the ordinary assessment be made one mill per ton. 

W. H. Cunningham, chairman of the Government 
Relations Committee, urged the collection of statistics 
regarding the coal industry, with care not to overstep 
the mark and violate the terms of the Sherman Act. 
“Looking ahead,” said he, “only a short period, to next 
December, it does not require a far stretch of the 
imagination to visualize a hectic session of the 69th 
Congress, with the by-election in the offing, when some 
of the nation’s law makers clamor for laws with 
teeth.” In his opinion the suggested national confer- 
ence on mine safety was dead but might come to life 
and the proposed child-labor amendment was in a state 
of coma. 

Walter Barnum, for the Membership Committee of 
which he is chairman, declared that as the members of 


the coal industry were widely scattered they needed - 


organization more than any other industry. He said 
needless reporting to some busy bureau would cost 
every mine in the country in clerk hire alone more than 
the dues of the Association. As chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, M. L. Gould described the purpose of 
the board as not to attempt to give out to the public 
the news of the industry as it’ would like to see it 
recorded but to inform the press as to the whole truth 
of any situation. “If an industry,” said he, “cannot 
play the publicity game with the cards on the table, it 
is much wiser not to sit in on the game.” 

Efforts would be, and’ are being, made to give pub- 
licity to the story of coal'by magazine articles, radio, 
motion-picture films,’ addresses and contributions to 
local papers. “It has been out of the question,” said 
Mr. Gould, “to consider advertising which necessarily 
would have to be on a‘national scale. To project an 
idea to the American public through this medium would 
cost considerably more than the sum represented by 
the total income of the Association.” 
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C. H. Jenkins, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee declared in his report that as the railroads were 
furnishing 100-per cent transportation service and had 
been doing so for a long time, the committee had little 
to do. It, with the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, had been able to effect an arrangement whereby 
shipments could be made to Canada with freight 
charges collect. 

The efforts of the research committee to assist in the 
progress of the bituminous coal industry were detailed 
by J. C. Bryden in his report. He said that a proposal 
had been made and considered that a coal-burning 
equipment exposition be held in conjunction with the 
present meeting but was considered inadvisable. 

Efforts were being made with the American Institute 
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of Architects, the National Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
facturers Association, the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers and the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers to obtain modifications in 
building regulations which would require properly con- 
structed heating installations. The committee had also 
offered to co-operate with the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in its efforts to popularize the use of bituminous 
coal in New England. 

The Executive Committee of the Association has 
authorized the employment of a full-time secretary for 
the research committee and the employment at a later. 
date of an engineer to carry on tests relating to coal 
combustion in co-operation with educational or other 
institutions having the proper equipment, contingent, 
however, on sufficient additional revenue being obtained 
by the Association. 

At this point Russel B. Cooper of Johnston, Pa., was 
introduced. He has been given a year’s fellowship at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology to ascertain the 
tars and oils resulting from low-temperature distillation — 
at 500-700 deg. C. instead of at 1,000 C. as is the more 
usual temperature. Low temperature distillation, it is 
well known, gives two or three times as much distillate 
as high temperature but what is the value of the 
product? It will be his endeavor to ascertain how much 
light, or motor, oil can be obtained, how much medium 
or Diesel oil and how much heavy oil and tar. 

Another inquiry that should be made in this direc- 
tion, he said, was as to the value of cresols in wood 
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preservation. Cresols made from coal have been ex- 
cluded in certain standard specifications, only wood 
cresols being approved. German data seemed to show 
that impregnated with such coal-distillation cresols the 
life of the wood was twice as long as when wood- 
distillation cresols were used. It was the hope that 
low-temperature distillation would give a new type of 
coke to the coal consumer, one that would be about as 
easily ignited as coal and yet absolutely smokeless. 
He believed these possibilities appealed to every coal 
man. 

Memorandum 2,319 in the Income Tax Bulletin of 
Sept. 15, 1924, has been occasioning much trouble for 
the special tax and cost-accounting committee of which 
M. L. Gould is chairman. In fact, the committee 
was formed to meet that particular difficulty. 
memorandum read: “Car wheels, light rails. copper 
cable, horses, harness and chain-haul replacement, pur- 
chased and used by a coal company in its business 
should be capitalized and not treated as minor items or 
current expenses.” As the chairman set forth in his 
report, such items did not increase production, decrease 
cost or add to the value of the property. The solicitor 
overlooked the fact that the purchase might be merely 
the replacement of a worn-out item of equipment of 
a similar nature. 

As the result of the representations, Memorandum 
2319-A was published by the Solicitor, Feb. 2, 1925, 
stating that the original memorandum had reference 
to a “particular situation.” The Solicitor further stated 
that no general rule could be made by which to dif- 
ferentiate between “major” and “minor” items of plant 
and equipment and that each case must be judged on 


its own merits, that the length of life of the property 


is not an absolute test and that the fact that the equip- 
ment has a life “somewhat” in excess of one year does 
not necessarily make it a capital item. It must not be 
classed, however, as a minor item unless satisfactory 
proof exists that it is a minor item of the class con- 
templated by the Regulations. 

The committee took the position that it was a well- 
established practice in the bituminous coal-mining in- 
dustry to provide that capital charges should cease with 
the full development of the mine and the installation of 
the equipment necessary to produce the projected ca- 
pacity, and that unless cost was materially or per- 


manently decreased the cost of new equipment of a kind 


already in use should be charged as an expense of 
current operation. 
Further changes in Art. 224 of the Income Tax 


Regulations are to be recommended to the Treasury 


Department so that the distinction between capital 
expenditures and current operating expense will be 
clarified. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky held their state and district 
meetings in separate rooms. At 6:30 p.m. the Smoke- 
less Coal Operators Association of West Virginia held 
a dinner in the Hotel Sovereign. 

Thursday morning’s session saw a large accession of 
operators. W. D. Ord, president of the Empire Coal & 
Coke Co. of Landgraff, W. Va., dealt the practice of open 
consignment of coal a verbal jolt or two in an address 
on that subject which will appear in next week’s issue. 

W. L. Robinson, vice-president of the Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, then made some 
remarks on the “Progress of the Safety Movement in 
the Bituminous Coal Industry.” He said that bitumi- 
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nous coal mining was not so hazardous as many other 
occupations. The insurance rate for men working 
underground in the various states varies from $2.50 to 
$5.60 per hundred dollars of pay-roll and averages 
$3.50, which is about the rate that obtains in Indiana, 
namely $3.55. 

The Indiana rate for faint hands is higher; seventy- 
seven occupations carry. a higher rate than mining. 
Even the macaroni factory men have a 12 per cent 
higher rate than underground mine workers, and win- 
dow cleaners have a rate 24 times higher than the man 
who works in the mine. In his estimation the safety 
lamps should be uniform only for like conditions, and 
the administration appointed by the state should deter- 
mine just what are the conditions under which the mine 
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is operated. Uniform laws would put an undue burden 
on certain mines and leave others unprotected. 

Mr. Robinson remarked that “The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has been making safety surveys of mining prop- 
erties at the request of operators of mines and on the 
basis of those surveys has made reports of conditions 
together with recommendations. The number of 
requests coming to the Bureau from bituminous coal 
mine operators for surveys of this kind has been in- 
creasing so rapidly that the Bureau already finds it 
difficult to finance the number of surveys desired.” 

Coupling with this the introduction of safety engi- 
neers, Mr. Robinson saw much evidence of increased 
interest in safety. Just as surely, said he, as the 
carbide lamp has supplanted the oil lamp and candle 
other things in the line of progress are going to occur. 

This paper aroused much discussion. R. E. Howe, 
secretary of the Southern Coal Operators’ Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., commenting on the article’s reference 
to the value of safety teaching and inculcation as 
against mere mechanical protection related the efforts 
of the operators of his local organization to promote 
first aid and safety through the medium of the Joseph 
A. Holmes Safety Association. J. F. Callbreath, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Mining Congress. 
Washington, D. C., spoke about the new awards offered 
for safety in coal mining, metal mining and quarrying. 
C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Coropration, 
announced that his company was awarding $10 gold 
pieces for success in promoting safety. It had arrived 
at a rate of 2:000,000 tons of coal for one life. 
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Eugene McAuliffe, president Union Pacific Coal Co., 
took exception to the use of actuarial rates as bearing 
on relative hazards. He urged on the audience the im- 
portance of remembering that the mine worker worked 
less hours than the window cleaner and consequently a 
change would be manifest if the compensation were put, 
as the U. S. Bureau of Mines is trying to put its 
statistics, on a man-shift basis. 

He believed that the inadequate training of foremen 
in safety was one cause for a high accident rate. These 
men had only a limited opportunity for association 
with men from other regions; consequently they missed 
the education that goes with such contact. The cost 
of coal has too often prevented adequate effort being 
made to prevent accidents. After all was said, the 
grief of the accidental death lay in the unfortunate 
evils it brought to dependents. Death comes sooner or 
later to all of us but want was not so inevitable, and 
accident brought want and deprivation. 
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President Union Pacific Coal Co. 


In his own company Mr. McAuliffe said he had put 
on an engineer as a safety man and another as a 
ventilation engineer. Two men from the faces of the 
workings were put on at every mine to watch for the 
safety of the mines, one chosen by the superintendent 
and one by the union. The Bureau of Mines’ men were 
brought in by arrangement with the Bureau, and they 
found many unsafe conditions which the company's 
men had overlooked. The fatality record of the Union 
Pacific mines was not as good, he said, as that of the 
mines of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation. 

J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co., Dundon, W. Va., said the Bureau of Mines was not 
within its rights in examining private properties, even 
where requested. The endeavor should be to economize 
at Washington and let every mine engage its own safety 
experts. 

T. T. Read, Safety Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
said that the Bureau rendered a great service to indus- 
try and the states by making permissible tests. Each 
state could not afford to make its own, nor would it 
be well if it could, as such a multiplication of effort was 
to be deplored. The Bureau of Mines had carefully 
regulated itself from its inception so as not to under- 


take anything that could be more acceptably done by 
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individual states. Regulation, the Bureau felt, was a 
state function and not a national one. That was why 
President Coolidge favored the governors’ conference, 
not to advance federal interference, but to call the 
states to a sense of their personal responsibility. 

Thomas Lewis declared government interference un- 
desirable. Mr. Bradley had said that Mr. McAuliffe’s 
record was not as good as that of Mr. Bockus because 
of Mr. McAuliffe’s reliance on Government aid and Mr. 
Bockus’ stalwart determination to rely on the judgment 
of himself and his men. Mr. Bockus asked privilege to 
declare that he himself had called in two Bureau of 
Mines officials who helped him organize his force and 
did the company great service. 

Confronted by a severance tax in his own state, J. E. 
Johnson, Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange, Lexington, 
Ky., has made a careful study of such taxes and gave the 
Association the benefit of his investigation and thought 
on the subject in Thursday morning’s meeting. 

“A severance or production tax,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“is a tax levied upon the production of a commodity 
taken from the land or from the waters and is to be 
paid when taken or severed, calculated upon the quan- 
tity so taken or upon the sale value of the product 
after it has been severed. It has no relation to the 
sale value before being thus parted from the land 
or waters. A severance tax, in the face of interstate 
competition, really can be imposed successfully only 
upon a commodity in great demand, limited in quantity, 
and upon which the territory has practically a 
monopoly. 

“Five states in the Union, as far as I have ascer- 
tained,” said Mr. Johnson, “levy a severance tax upon 
bituminous coal and about twenty states levy them 
on various products. Alabama collects 13 per cent of 
the sale price of coal produced in the state in addi- 
tion to other taxes. Arkansas likewise has a tonnage 
tax of lc. per ton and Montana of 5c. in addition to 
other imposts. Oklahoma’s tax is only 0.5 per cent of 
the value of the coal produced, but inasmuch as the 
mines of that state are located largely on lands leased 
from the Indians and Indian lands are exempt from 
taxes, practically no tax is collected under the act. 
In Wyoming, I understand, the coal-mining assessment 
is based on the value of the output and not on the 
value of the coal in the ground.” 

Mr. Johnson questioned whether under the plain pro- 
visions of the constitutions of the states, a severance 
tax could be upheld. 

“It could be only under the assumption that those 
engaged in producing coal enjoy a special privilege, 
and then that provision of the constitution is invoked 
which entitles the state to lay a tax upon privileges 
granted by the state. It was never the intention,” said 
he, “of the makers of the constitution that a legitimate 
industry should be so classified.” 

So important was the communication of Robert K. 
Cassatt, president of Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Thursday’s meeting that it is published at length 
elsewhere in this issue and so no reference to it need 
be made here. 

On Thursday a luncheon was given to the local asso- 
ciation presidents and secretaries at which the new 
decision of the Supreme Court was discussed and the 
powers and opportunities of the associations to assist 
their members by the collection of statistics considered 
The meeting was addressed by C. B. Neel, secretary 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Norton, Va., 
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George Bausewine, of the Operators’ Association of 
the Williamson Field, Williamson, W. Va., and Dr. F. 
C. Honnold of the Honnold Coal Bureau, Chicago, III. 

That evening, after a banquet with musical numbers 
and much good fellowship, Governor D. R. Crissinger 
of the Federal Reserve Board, spoke on the activities 
of the body over which he presided. He lauded Andrew 
Mellon as a second “Alexander Hamilton” and declared 
that four principles should govern the relations of 
business to the government. It should seek Jess taxa- 
tion at home concurrently with the reduction of Federal 
taxation; it should urge that banking be kept out of 
politics; it should advocate the retention of its oppor- 
tunity to run its own affairs, and it should do its best 
to prevent any centralization of power in Washington. 
In relation to the last admonition he remarked that 
many matters are of local importance and should be 
managed and controlled locally. The Federal Reserve 





General Herbert M. Lord 


Board Act he regarded with almost as much reverence 
as the Constitution. 

General Herbert M. Lord described in his address 
his battle to keep down expenditures—a mission every-+ 
body approved generally but which almost everybody 
opposed specifically. However, the Budget Board, of 
which he is director, has succeeded in cutting the 
expenditures of the United States to such a degree 
that in 1924 they were $3,048,000,000 as against over: 
$5,000,000,000 in 1921. In four years, despite the 
reduction in revenue due to lowering of taxation, the 
debt of the United States has been’ reduced 
$3,426,000,000. 

In 1921 the federal taxes were 60 per cent of all 
taxes, federal and state, and the state taxes were 40 
per cent. These figures are now 33 and 66 instead 
of 60 and 40, so greatly has state taxation grown and 
federal taxation declined. Those who believe they have 
nothing at stake are careless about taxes, but in the 
end they have to pay them. The dollar has become 
small change, and we all suffer from that fact. Our 
cost of living has been raised by taxation. 

C. P. White, in charge of the Coal Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, offered in his address the 
aid of the Department to the coal industry, and Con- 
gressman A. J. Hickey, of Indiana, when called to his 
feet denied the proclivities of Congress to be wasteful, 
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claiming that Congress gave us both the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Director of the Budget and 
hearty co-operation with both. Mr. Hoover had said 
there were two hundred bureaus of the government. 
Everyone seems bent on having even more. It would 
be better, said Congressman Hickey, to look to econ- 
omies and property to solve our problems. Addresses 
in humorous vein were also made by Ezra Van Horn 
and Holly Stover. 

At the meeting on Friday, C. E. Bockus, president, 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, spoke on the “Value of ° 
Association Work to the Individual Operator,” quoting 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as listing in 1913 
no fewer than 1,197 trades associations, each of more 
than local interest, covering either the entire nation 
or large sections of it. 

Despite the inevitable divergence between groups of 
members on such vital subjects as labor and freight 





George T. Buckingham 


rates, Mr. Bockus could see much that the National 
Coal Association could do to assist members entirely 
outside this realm of inherent conflict. The cost of 
coal had risen in the war period immensely, so had 
railroad freight rates ‘and the fuel of householder 
became a burden much greater than it had ever been 
before. This opened the industry to political attack 
and led to political regulation which I believe on the 
whole,” said Mr. Bockus, “limited profits more closely 
on bituminous coal than on any other regulated indus- 
try during the war period. To quite an extent this 
was due to a lack of available information regarding 
costs.” 

He thought if the Fuel Administration had been 
possessed of figures of cost it could have promptly set 
prices with equity to the industry. As it was, it was 
compelled to fumble for a while. 

“The industry needs always to have these figures 
handy. The evidence of cost in 1923,” said Mr. Bockus, 
“will not carry the slightest weight, in my opinion, in 
1926 or 1927. Another form of assistance to members 
might be information as to the cost of various items 
in operation so that each operator might better his 
practice and lower his cost for: any item as near as 
might be to that of the form having the lowest cost. 
Research also would serve to advance the interest of 
the members.” 
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George B. Harrington 


George T. Buckingham of Defrees, Buckingham & 
Eaton, Chicago, Ill., one of the counsel of defense in 
the Cement Association case recently decided by the 
Supreme Court, then discussed the history of the inter- 
pretation ot the Sherman Anti-Trust Law saying that 
“restraint of trade’ was not synonymous with “re- 
straint of competition.” It may or may not be the 
same thing. The Supreme Court decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. case said that the facts must be considered 
in every case before the law can be ascertained. <A 
combination was not in itself necessarily a trust. 

“T have always advised my clients,” said Mr. Buck- 
ingham, “that an association which had for its sole 
object the collection and dissemination of information, 
concerning transactions:which were past and completed, 
ought to be regarded as legal under the Sherman Law; 
provided, however, that no agreement or understanding 
was predicated on the information. It has always 
seemed to me that the collection and dissemination of 
information concerning past events was purely statis- 
tical, that the facts which were thus broadcasted were 
the thermometers of yesterday’s temperature, the 
benchmark of yesterday’s flood; that it was perfectly 
proper for every competitor to have, and to use, all such 
statistical information, in order to guide his own indi- 
vidual course. 

“Tt is not,” he added, “the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistical information, within the ranks of a 
business industry, which is condemned, but only illegal 
use made of such information when collected. In this 
connection, it is timely to sound a warning. The 
Supreme Court has not said that any and every trade 
association is a legal activity. It is my belief that a 
large proportion of them are not within the boundaries 
marked.” 

Mr. Buckingham said trade information issued by an 
association must be presented without comment so that 
each member may use his own will and judgment in 
shaping his course with regard to the data presented. 
Certainly no pressure should be brought on any member 
to modify his course of action. Ee 

Mr. Long said that the argument of the Supreme 
Court was one of the most remarkable statements of 
the value of trade association activity he had ever read. 
He believed that the members, could not choose a better 
means of extending the membership than by quoting 
the court’s argument. 


Ira Clemens 


Walter Barnum 


EK. C. Mahan asked if the names of consignees of 
coal might be recorded. Mr. Buckingham said the deci- 
sion of the court was wholly silent as:’to this, but he 
would not advise any such practice. W. D. Ord wanted 
to know whether’ prices might be discussed provided 
no decision was suggested as to what prices should be. 
Mr. Buckingham said he always urged his clients not to 
discuss prices, for it is always difficult to prove that 
only just that and no more was done. Others asked 
whether the secretary might not request the sending 
of invoices as an evidence of good faith in making 
returns. Mr. Buckingham replied that to answer that 
it would be necessary to get a more complete knowledge 
of the coal business than he possessed. 

The election of officers resulted thus: President, 
M. L. Gould, Linton Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Vice- 
presidents, Ira Clemens, president of the Clemens Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Kans.; Michael Gallagher, general 
manager, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio; G. B. 
Harrington, president, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin. 
Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. and Walter Barnum, president, 
Pacific Coast Co., New York City; treasurer, C. E. 
Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New 
York City; executive secretary, H. L. Gandy. 

Directors at large chosen at Chicago are: Michael 
Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio; E. C. Mahan, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. B. Pauley, Chicago, Ill., and G. H. Caperton, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The following state directors were named: R. C. 
Tway, Eastern Kentucky; C. C. Dickinson, Charleston, 
W. Va.; V. N. Hacker, Knoxville, Tenn.; L. T. Dee, Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; C. H. Jenkins, Fairmont, W. Va.; F. S. 
Love, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. W. Lukins, Kansas City, Mo.; 
S. H. Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Sampson, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Telford Lewis, Johnstown, Pa., and A. W. 
Callaway of Philadelphia, Pa. representing Maryland. 
Michigan is not represented on the board. This ap- 
pointment was left to the executive committee to be 
made in the near future. 

W. D. Ord presented several resolutions among which 
were one for the reduction in taxation and one for the 
creation of the Association’s committee to plan proper 
collection and distribution of statistics within the law. 
All the nominations and resolutions received approval. 

The new president took the chair and declared that 
he would follow the excellent lines laid down by his. 
predecessor, S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 
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Banker Tells Coal Industry 
How to Aid Itself 


“Leave Coal in Ground That Cannot Be 


Sold at a Profit’”—He Advises Mergers, 
Trade Associations, Cost Accounting— 
Outlines Banks’ Attitude Toward Coal 


By Robert K. Cassatt 


Cassatt & Co.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





Robert K. Cassatt 
LTHOUGH the outlook for your industry seems 
A very dark, I am convinced that it will weather 

the present storm, as it has past storms. I am 
not alarmed for the future, either by the threat of 
competition from fuel oil or by the development of 
water power. I say this because I believe many causes 
are contributing to reduce the competition of fuel oil, 
and because the potential competition of water power 
is much exaggerated by the layman, who sees in every 
considerable stream a great source of power. Nothing 
is more erroneous. Good water power sites are few 
and far between. Such alarm as I may feel for the 
future prosperity of your industry comes from causes 
which I shall discuss later and which I believe to be 
almost wholly within the control of you men here 
before me. 

Now, let me see if I can put before you the banker’s 
attitude toward the coal industry. I must ask your 
indulgence in order to define the exact sense in which 
I shall use the term “banker” in this talk. My remarks 
will not refer to the banking institution which grants 
temporary or seasonal credit to coal companies, but 
to that class of bankers known as “investment bankers” 
whose function is to marshal idle funds in the public’s 
hands for the use of productive industry, in the form of 
more or less permanent investment. 

In approaching any financing the banker first asks 
himself, “What is the nature of this industry?” In 
your case he finds that it is an industry beset with 
unusual risks, and with. unusual uncertainties, whose 
existence must be kept constantly in mind. We can 
only safely judge the industry and its future by a study 
of the past; and that reveals a conglomerate picture. 

Investment bankers can only to a limited extent con- 
trol and guide the investing public. They can and 
should give the closest study to the condition of any 
given company and form their financial plans accord- 
ingly. They can and do select the best form of security 
to be offered to the public. But in the last analysis 
it is the investing public itself which has the final 
word. The appeal to the public must be such as to 
draw forth its idle funds. Securities offered must be 
such as to compare favorably with other available 
securities. all things considered. If the public will not 





i i i i i Mr. Cassatt before the 
This article is from a paper read by 
National Coal Association at Chicago, June 18, 1925. 


buy, bankers are powerless to help, because. bankers 
themselves are not, and should not be, investors. 

Taking all this into consideration and- bearing in 
mind that bankers must always feel the public pulse, 
you will recognize that the greatest care must be 
exercised by bankers in studying coal financing. 
Unfortunately, coal securities have not been popular 
with the public in the past, due I believe to its lack of 
knowledge; and just now we are living at a time when 
the coal industry has few friends, and many who seem 
to wish to discredit it. In my opinion, a long and 
earnest campaign of education is required to give coal 
securities the standing to which I believe them to be 
entitled; and the most powerful factor in the success of 
such a campaign will be a firm determination on the 
part of all concerned not to sell to the public securities 
which may result in loss to the investor. 

The last few years have witnessed a distinct broad- 
ening of interest in coal securities. Investment centers, 
and important investment houses which formerly took 
little interest in coal are becoming more open-minded, 
and the field for the sale of coal securities is now much 
wider than, say, fifteen years ago. But only a begin- 
ning has been made and I hope and believe that with 
the help of you men and through the exercise of care 
on the part of bankers, coal securities will slowly but 
surely improve in the public estimation. 

Before giving you the bankers’ view of sound coal 
finance, I must impress upon you that my remarks refer 
primarily to the financing of bituminous properties. 
Pennsylvania anthracite occupies such a unique position 
among natural resources, its financing is so largely an 
accomplished fact, and the field is so largely controlled 
by strong companies, that it is not likely that bankers 
will be required to devote much attention to anthracite 
financing in the future. ; 

The investment banker acts as intermediary between 
the corporation requiring funds and the public. He 
first assists the company in creating sound securities, 
and then finds investors who will buy these securities, 
thus furnishing capital for the corporation. Such in 
brief are the bankers’ principal functions. 

But the banker has urgent duties to the public and 
to himself. I-shall refrain from mentioning any of 
these.except the one paramount duty to which I wish 
to direct your particular attention. When he is consid- 
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What Appeals to the Banker 


“IT am unalterably opposed to creating 
new production until demand and potential 
output are more nearly in balance. But 
there are other reasons for giving financial 
backing to coal companies which are, in 


my opinion, perfectly legitimate even in 


these times. For instance, to refund 
maturing obligations; to furnish additional 
working capital; to install machinery 
which will reduce cost, and finally, to assist 
in the merging of competing companies for 
the good of all.” 


ering a specific piece of financing the investment banker 
should ask himself these questions: Is this construc- 
tive finance? Does it serve any useful purpose? Is it 
needed? 

There are a thousand and one cases where the banker 
can justify himself for seeking the public’s money 
for productive industry. But there is one class of 
financing which is emphatically wrong, and that is the 
type of financing designed to increase the production 
of an already over-developed essential industry. You 
see, of course, where this statement leads me. I say to 
you that there is no possible justification for any 
present project, which has for its object increasing 
the present output of coal, and that if either coal men 
or bankers do anything at this time to promote such an 
increase it is nothing short of an iniquity. 

How can any of you men here contemplate with a 
clear conscience opening a new mine or increasing pro- 
duction with the certain knowledge that your action 
will plunge your industry deeper into the mire, without 
benefit to the public, to labor, or to anyone, except pos- 
sibly increased profit to himself? How can a banker 
conscientiously assist in such a wrong? 

I came here largely to try to drive home to you men 
my firm belief that hope for recovery of your very sick 
industry depends in large measure on a long truce in 
the development of new production, and it is my duty 
to warn you that those of you who approach bankers 
for funds to increase production will get a very cold 
reception. I realize that this doctrine may work hard- 
ship on owners of valuable virgin coal, but these are 
times when individuals must suffer for the good of all. 
And in the last analysis coal in the ground is as safe 
as any form of asset with which I am familiar. 

Exception may also be made in the case of the old- 
established company, with well-established markets, 
whose production is declining through exhaustion of 
reserves. In the main, however, I am _ unalterably 
opposed to creating new production until demand and 
potential output are more nearly in balance. 

But there are other reasons for giving financial back- 
ing to coal companies which are in my opinion perfectly 
legitimate even in these times. For instance, to refund 
maturing obligations; to furnish additional working 
capital; to install machinery which will reduce cost, 
and finally to assist in the merging of competing com- 
panies for the good of all. 

There are, certainly, plenty of reasons why bankers 
and coal owners should co-operate, aside from increas- 
ing production. That being the case, how can money 
best be obtained from the public? 
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There is no doubt that the sound way to finance any 
company is through the sale of stock, but that is often 
difficult, and in the case of your industry, with the feel- 
ing of uneasiness that exists in the public mind, that 
type of finance needs scarcely to be discussed. Short- 
term obligations do not appeal to me for your industry. 
I am going, therefore, to confine myself to a discussion 
of long-term mortgage bonds, merely prefacing my 
remarks by the statement that wherever possible coal 
companies requiring funds should obtain them by sell- 
ing preferred or common stock to present owners. 
Where this is impossible and when the need of funds 
is imperative, it is justifiable to resort to the creation 
of mortgage indebtedness. 

Now let me enumerate one by one the points as to 
which a borrower on the security of coal property will 
have to satisfy his banker: 

(1) Undeveloped coal property, however valuable, 
does not constitute proper security for the issuance 
and sale to the public of coal bonds. A demonstrated 
earning power sufficient to meet fixed charges with a 
reasonable margin of safety is an essential require- 
ment. For this reason and because the development of 
new mines is not now desirable, bankers will not look 
with favor on bonding properties in the course of 
development or whose earnings are based on estimates. 

(2) Coal should be of the best quality which reaches 
the competitive markets of the district under consid- 
eration, and the banker must be satisfied that an ample 
market exists. 

(3) I know of few lines of business where able man- 
agement counts more than in the production and sale 
of coal. The wise banker, therefore, investigates this 
feature very thoroughly before buying an issue of 
bonds, and he should be satisfied that the management 
is capable of applying the most up-to-date and scientific 
mining and selling methods. He believes also that it 
is important for the management to have a considerable 
financial interest in securities junior to the proposed 
bond issue. 

(4) The security for the bonds, aud their ultimate 
safety, depend upon whether sound judgment is used 
by experts in valuing the property, and by the banker 
in determining how much may be safely loaned on the 
security. The banker’s first thought and continuing 
concern must be on the question, ‘‘What will this prop- 
erty sell for at forced sale under conditions which will 
probably preclude the possibility of obtaining a fair 
price?” The reason for this is that foreclosure sales 
usually occur in times when few are willing to invest 
in the industry in question. 

To answer this question, the banker employs experts 
to value the property, to report on the character of 


Bankers Frown on More Output 


“My firm belief is that hope for recovery 
of your very sick industry depends in large 
measure on a long truce in the development 
of new production and it is my duty to 
warn you that those of you who approach 


bankers for funds to increase production 
will get a very cold reception. I realize 
that this doctrine may work hardship on 
owners of valuable virgin coal, but these 
are times when individuals must suffer for 
the good of all.” 
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the improvements, the thickness and persistence of the 
vein, the conditions under ground, the cost of produc- 
tion, the markets, and all other pertinent matters. He 
then determines on an amount of bonds well under 
what he believes a forced sale will probably realize. I 
believe that, except in the case of anthracite, valuations 


based on so much per ton in the ground are very mis-_ 


leading, and that the proper basis for valuation is the 
fair value per acre as determined by the actual selling 
value of similar undeveloped acreage in the district 
under consideration. Adding to this the value of the 
improvements gives a fair estimate of the value of the 
whole mortgageable property. 

Bankers should, in my opinion, not lend more than 
50 per cent of such value in any case, and in many 
cases conservatism will counsel lending less than 50 
per cent. . 

This is really advantageous to the company as well as 
to the investor, because borrowing too much often 
creates a fixed charge which may become burdensome 
or even dangerous. 

Bonds should, in general, be secured by a first mort- 
gage on the fee simple title to coal with enough surface 
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(7) Average annual earnings for the previous three 
to five years must be ample to cover interest charges 
and annual amortization of debt with a safe margin. 
The question of what margin of safety should be pro- 
vided is, of course, paramount. Formerly I felt that 
the fixed charges should have been earned twice over. 
I feel now that it is impossible to do more than to 
consider that figure as the irreducible minimum. 

(8) One of the most important of all matters con- 
nected with coal finance is the question of working 
capital. No banker worthy of the name should consider 
mortgaging a coal property without providing ample, 
or more than ample, working capital. This is essential 
because the mortgaging of the property makes addi- 
tional financing more difficult and to a certain extent 
restricts credit; because an ample working capital will 
often carry the company comfortably over periods of 
depression; and last, but by no means least, because an 
ample working capital permits the active management 
to devote its whole effort to the production and selling 
of coal without being harassed by annoying financial 
worries. 


If it is right that a company should start with ample 


Wage Scales Influence Loans 


“T should fall short of my duty if I did 
not point out that in considering the exten- 
sion of credit to coal companies, the ques- 
tion of labor supply and its compensation 
cannot be overlooked. In districts where 
the compensation demanded by labor seems 
excessive, bankers will hesitate to advance 
funds and the flow of capital to such dis- 
tricts will gradually dry up. Conversely, 
where profits seem to depend on abnormally 
low wages, bankers will be very cautious 
in making loans. That stabilization and 
equalization of wage scales are desirable, 
all bankers agree.” 


How to Fix Size of Loan on Coal 


“TI believe that, except in the case of 
anthracite, valuations based on so much 
per ton in the ground are very misleading, 
and that the proper basis for valuation is 
the fair value per acre as determined by 
the actual selling value of similar undevel- 
oped acreage. Adding to this the value of 
improvements gives a fair estimate of the 
value of the whole mortgageable property. 
Bankers should, in my opinion, not lend 
more than 50 per cent of such value in any 
case. I believe that the amount of bonds 
issued should not exceed $3 per ton of 
annual output.” 





The issuance of mortgage bonds on 
leaseholds, except where other conditions are unusually 
favorable, does not commend itself to me because, in 
effect, such mortgage bonds are second in lien to the 
rights of the landlord. 

(5) There must be a definite relation between the 
amount of bonds issued and the actual tonnage pro- 


for operations. 


duced from the mortgaged premises. Without wishing 
to be too precise, I believe that the amount of bonds 
issued should not exceed three dollars per ton of annual 
output. I am still speaking of the bituminous fields, 
of course. This is but another way of saying that an 
interest charge exceeding 18 to 21 cents per ton is 
getting near the danger line. 

And when it comes to the question of coal tonnage 
production you have before you the original skeptic. I 
know of no fair measure of ability to produce and sell 
coal, at least norte that I am willing to accept, save 
past performance. 

(6) The provisions of the mortgage must be such 
that either through serial payments or through annual 
fixed minimum sinking fund payments the entire debt 
will be retired and paid before more than half the 
coal reserves are exhausted. This is merely an equit- 
able factor of safety to which, I think you will agree, 
the investor is entitled to fairly protect him. 


working capital at the time of mortgaging its property, 
it is logical that such working capital should be main- 
tained. Therefore, the wise banker will insert condi- 
tions in the mortgage which will prevent an unwise 
management from dissipating its working capital, 
either through investment in fixed assets, through pay- 
ment of dividends, or otherwise. No penalties should, 
however, be imposed in the mortgage for reduction 
in working capital through losses incurred in operation. 
Don’t overlook the importance of ample working capital. 

Bankers should be satisfied, before buying bonds, that 
there is no back tax liability. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion of your labor 
problems, but as I am here to try to put before you 
the banker’s views on your industry in its financial 
aspects, I should fall short of my duty if I did not 
point out that in considering the extension of credit to 
coal companies, the question of labor supply and its 
compensation cannot be overlooked. In districts where 
the compensation demanded by labor seems excessive, 
bankers will hesitate to advance funds and the flow of 
capital to such districts will gradually dry up. Con- 
versely, where profits seem to depend on abnormally low 
wages, bankers will be very cautious in making loans. 
That stabilization and equalization of wage scales are 
desirable, all bankers agree. 
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As one important step toward lifting coal out of its 
deplorable state I commend to you the standardization 
of cost accounting. I understand that progress is 
being made along this line and I hope it will be rapid, 
because I believe there are still many operators who 
do not yet know what their coal really costs and who 
are therefore at times guilty of selling their precious 
store of coal not only without profit but at an actual 
Joss. Can you imagine anything so insane? 

I cannot prove it, but I believe that if but half 
the coal sold these last two years at an actual loss had 
been left in the ground, conditions in the coal trade 
would have been perhaps not good, but at least bearable. 

I would like also to submit for your consideration 
the formation of trade associations in your various 
regions, for the collection of statistics on costs, selling 
prices, etc., to be tabulated and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the association in such form as permitted by 
law and as sanctioned by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. Such associations have great value. 

The foregoing suggest two ways in which you: men 
can help yourselves. Now I want to put before you 
another which lies within your own power and which 
bankers all agree will eventually tend to strengthen 
and stabilize the industry. I refer to voluntary com- 
binations of coal companies by merger. 

Right here, in case you should be inclined to think I 
have some ulterior motive in favoring mergers, I want 
to say that the ideal merger is the one which does 
not require the services of bankers at all, but is brought 
about by voluntary association of coal land owners. 
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I recognize that great difficulties are almost sure to 
attend such an effort. There are questions of manage- 
ment to be decided. Every executive cannot keep his 


job. There are apt to be personal differences arising 


from past competitive activities. And above all there is 
the paramount difficulty of adjusting differences of 
opinion as to relative values. (14 He 

I offer as a solution for all these difficulties the selec- 
tion of one or more outstanding business men, prefer- 
ably not associated with the coal industry. You should 
empower these men to employ experts and accountants 
to value the various properties and set forth the 
earning record of each; and finally those wishing to 
merge should agree in advance to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators selected by them. i 

Where the banker may be useful in such situations is 
in adjusting differences, in suggesting the best financial 
set-up and finally, where necessary, in arranging to buy 
issues of bonds to refund and extend existing funded 
and floating debt, and to furnish additional working 
capital. Where it is necessary or desirable to buy out 
any interest, this should be done by the sale of junior 
securities or their issuance to the vendor. 

Very large mergers are desirable in the coal trade, 
but haste should be made slowly. The first step should 
be the formation of local mergers to be later again - 
combined with other combinations in other districts 
as experience shows this can best be done. I beg of 
you, give this subject of mergers your serious consider- 
ation. I am sure it is deserving of your best. thought. 


It is bound to benefit the industry. 


Stripping Operations of the Hawley MclIsaac Coal Co. in Kentucky 


(1) Wooden tipples are the rule at 
strip mines because of the compara- 
tively short life of such operations. 


side-dump cars 


from the strip mine to the tipple in 
by steam locomotives. 
(8) The center illustration shows the 


in Kentucky in 
four operations 
(4) Belt conveyors are 


stripping operations 
1922, and now have 
in the state. 


This tipple handles the coal from the Carbondale mine of the Hawley not commonly used on loading booms. 
Carbondale strip mine of the Hawley McIsaac company, near Dawson Those shown are in the tipple of the 
McIsaac Coal Co., in Hopkins County, Springs. The shovel is stripping the Carbondale stripping operation. (5) 


Ky. (2) Tipple and rescreening plant 
at the Cypress Creek operation also in 
Hopkins County. The coal is hauled 


thickness. The 


overburden from the No. 9 vein, which 
at this point averages about 5 ft. in 
company 


Loading the No. 14 vein at the Cypress 
Creek stripping operation by means of 


started a steam shovel. : 
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Long-face Mining Reclaims Much Abandoned 
Coal in Big Vein of Georges Creek Region 


Gerdetz’s Underground System with Skillful Forepoling and 
Cribbing Permits High Extraction with Little Explosive 
and at Low Timber Cost—Output Is Seven Tons per Miner 


By Alphonse F. Brosky 


Assistant Editor of Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONG AGO MINING companies operating in the 
Georges Creek region of Maryland withdrew tools 
and equipment from large acreages and abandoned 

as “unrecoverable” as-much as 60 per cent of the good 
coal that still stood in the bed. They had done the 
best they knew how by room-and-pillar mining but 
treacherous roof and other difficult conditions robbed 
them of huge tonnages. Today, with fresh ideas and 
new vigor, some of this “unrecoverable” coal is being 
won by a system of longwall mining bulwarked by skill- 
ful forepoling and timbering. Long faces are retreat- 
ing through pillars and falls yielding a daily output 
running as high as seven tons per miner with little 
explosive. Picks do most of the work and the timber 
is largely recovered. 

About the time of the gold rush to California in ’49, 
which drew the attention of the country to the West, 
a few of the Scotch, Welsh and Irish who had located 
in the Cumberland region of Maryland sensed the value 
of the coal—a thick and, what appeared to them, an 
extensive body of it—which cropped from the hills in 
the Georges Creek basin. While others itched for gold 
these men were satisfied with coal and quietly began 
the mining of the Big Vein, so called because of its 
great thickness, but which in reality is the geological 
equivalent of the Pittsburgh seam of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 


The headpiece shows the Sonny Mine tipple location. Instead 
of lowering the coal to a railroad at the bottom of the hill, the 
track has been extended up the hill to a level which favors simple 
tipple operation. The pot holes in the hill above the tipple give the 
ground the appearance of a European battlefield. These holes 
were made by crop mining in 1917 to 1922. 





That was before the day of branch-line railroads. 
In the beginning only enough coal was mined from 
the Big Vein to meet local requirements. Then came 
the Georges Creek R.R. which permitted the shipment 
of coal by rail to Cumberland, thence east by water on 
the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal to Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia and down the Potomac River to 
the coast. 

In those days mining was halted with the approach of 
cold weather. In later years the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Western Maryland railroads provided year-around 
transportation and coal mining became an active and 
steady industry in the region. It reached its full height 
in the Eighties and Nineties of the last century and 
slowly declined as virgin tracts of the Big Vein were 
depleted by first mining. In about 1910 the last of 
the solid coal was cut up into pillars. 


MILLIONS OF TONS IN PILLARS 


Impressions to the contrary, there yet remain millions 
of tons of unmined Big Vein coal in pillars, and tops 
and bottoms of rooms and entries, which could not 
have been won by the methods practiced in the early 
days. In fact, more than half of the original tonnage 
in the basin still remains. A few companies over a 
period of years have been engaged in the reclamation of 
this coal. 

The Big Vein is distinctly divided into three benches, 
each of which, together with roof conditions, influ- 
enced the methods and degree of its extraction in first 
mining. The three benches are commonly designated 

























































Section Through Room and Pillar 
Method of Mining in Use During Period 1854-1888 
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Showing 














Present Condition of the Mine 
With Pillars’ Intact 


Fig. 1—Past and Present Condition of Old Rooms 


As shown in the stratigraphic section, Fig. 10, the Big Vein is 
made up of three benches. Of these, prior to 1888, only the 
middle bench or breast coal was extracted. Pillars were aban- 
doned with the top and bottom coal in the rooms. In addition to 
leaving the top coal to hold the laminated shale and coal roof 
above, two rows of props were employed. Note the room track 
which was laid with wooden rails on one side of the timbers. In 
the lower section the present condition of the rooms is indicated. 
Almost invariably the top coal and shale is fallen and sometimes 
also slabs of sandstone which caps the latter. 


















































as the top, breast and bottom coals. In a thickness of, 
say, 10 ft. about 6 ft. composes the breast while the 
top and bottom each make up about 2 ft. of the bed. 
It is claimed that a seam thickness of 14 ft. over limited 
areas is not uncommon in the Big Vein and that, in 
pockets, the thickness may attain as much as 20 ft. 
A stratigraphic table of a representative thickness of 
the seam is shown in Fig. 10. This coal is without cleats. 
Both the top and bottom benches are harder than the 
breast coal which is quite friable. The latter is purer 
than the other two benches and was more highly prized 
by the early producers. Prior to about 1888 only the 
bréast coal was mined. 

The top coal is overlaid by treacherous laminations 
of coal and slate, above which is sandstone. Miners 
left the top coal up in the old days because it provided 
a more dependable roof. 

However, the system of leaving bottom coal in place 
prior to 1888 was.less.justifiable.~ The practice is partly 
explained by the characteristies- of this bench. The 
greater degree of hardness of the bottom coal as com- 
pared with that of the breast and the method of mining 
by picks and wedges without the assistance of explo- 
sives, no doubt encouraged the practice. Then again, 
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Fig. 2—Old Laycut of Jackson Mines 


This map was prepared by the late Isaac Bradburn in 1883. 
The area, below and to the right of the old Graball mine No. 4, 
which is shown as solid, has since been first mined. The old 


timers’ took ‘advantage of the dip of the coal in laying out this. 


mine to fucilitate haulage and drainage. 
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a well-defined binder between the two benches formed 
an excellent floor from which to shovel the breast coal. 

Another reason which possibly favored this practice 
is the occurrence generally of two partings in the bot- 
tom coal which, if loaded into railroad cars without 
careful inspection and preparation, would have added 
to the overall ash content of the mined seam. 

Today’s modern tipple equipment, including facilities 
for separating extraneous impurities, justifies the min- 
ing of the bottom coal and the available larger lumps of 
the top bench along with the breast coal in the reclama- 
tion mining which is under way. 


ERECT MODERN PLANT 


One of the most active companies engaged in remin- 
ing Big Vein coal is the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co., 
a subsidiary of the Eastern Fuei Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This firm has reopened the old Jackson mines, in the 
hills overlooking from the west the town of Lonaconing. 

The company has erected for the purpose a modern 
plant including a two-track tipple equipped with shaker 
screens, picking tables and a loading boom. All coal 
is screened, after which the lump passes over one pick- 
ing table and the nut and slack over another. 

The Jackson property, or the Sonny mine, as it is 
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Fig. 3—Past and Present Plan of Working 


Here the new development as of March 1, 1925, is superimposed 
on the old workings as of April 10, 1861, in a portion of the old 
Jackson mines. The length of the present longwall faces and the 
direction of their retreat are governed by the present condition 
of the piilars and roof. 


now called, was opened in 1854. A map of the property 
is exhibited in Fig. 2, showing the layout of the work- 
ings. Mining was done by a room-and-pillar system. 
From the main entry, which was driven into the coal 
on the full rise, were spaced branch entries at intervals 
of about 550 ft. The branches were driven partly on 
the water level and partly across the pitch of the seam. 
From the single cross entries and always on the full 
rise were driven rooms 16 ft. wide on 40-ft. centers. 
For ventilation purposes every fifth or sixth room was 
driven through the barrier pillar on the lower side of 
each cross entry. With the progress of the times, ven- 
tilation was accomplished by natural draft, by furnaces 
and later by steam-driven fans. 

To protect cross entries, on their lower side 100-ft. 
barrier pillars were left in place. At varying intervals 
along the cross entries 100-ft. barriers were established 
between rooms. The main entries were also protected 
on either side by 100-ft. barriers. ; 

Judging from the layout adopted for mining the Big 
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These Photographs Illustrate the New System of Mining 


A—Driving an entry through solid coal. 
This operation is relatively simple as com- 
pared with that of driving through falls. 
Even so, every precaution is taken to make 
the place safe. Note how the legs of the 
timber sets rest in channels in the ribs. 
The miner on the left is standing on the 
bottom coal and is picking the breast coal. 
_ Above the timbers is the top coal which is 
left in place to help hold the roof. 

B—Driving an entry through a fall. The 
face is made up of the bottom coal on 
which the. top coal and roof have caved. 


In the Georges Creck Region 





The left rib is of solid coal in a pillar which 


flanks an old room through which «this 
entry. is being driven. The entry is ‘“hug- 
ging” the pillar on.the left. The right-hand 
side of the entry is flanked by a fall in the 
remaining width of the room through which 
this opening is being driven. 

C-—Second cut ready for track. All ad- 
vanced props or legs, whether at the face of 
an entry or on a long face, are set in chan- 
nels. The man on the left is Louis F. 
Gerdetz. 

D—Mining a long face. These miners are 


making the first of two cuts which advance 
alternately the track and crib line behind 
it. -The fore part of this face is retreating 
through a pillar. The low timbers behind 
the furthermost man are supporting the 
upper zone of the fall under which the face 
is tunneled in remining an old room. Atten- 
tion is called to the manner in which the 
crown bars or stringers of\.the timber sets 
lie over the uppermost projecting crib sticks. 
When the road sets are ‘removed in the 
recovery of timbers the stringers are held 
up by the cribs. 


Vein coal, it is unlikely that the early operators ever 
entertained the intention of drawing pillars. From all 
indications the partial robbing of pillars was executed 
in a hurry and at random at a time when the mines 
were considered worked out and in bad. condition. Rob- 
bing was confined mainly to the barrier pillars flanking 
the main entry and close to the pit mouth. Branch- 
entry barrier pillars were less affected and room pillars 
went practically untouched. 


HAND MINING Too SLOW 


The rooms were too long, the pillars too narrow, 
timbering insufficient and mining by hand methods too 
slow to have enabled the old timers to recover the pillars 
by working from the inby or upper ends before the 
rooms were blocked or otherwise made dangerous by the 
occurrence of falls. The top coal could not have held 
up for long the rash above it, for at the end of the time 
required to drive a room the pillars must have been 
subjected to heavy pressures. 


At any rate, in reclamation mining the inby ends of 
room pillars and in some cases, their entire length are 
found intact. In a few instances room pillars were 
split at their lower ends by narrow places which never 
penetrated more than 50 or 60 ft. before they had to 
be abandoned. Similarly, the barrier pillars on the 
lower side of cross entries in places were split by rooms 
and thus were only partly robbed. The main entry 
was heavily timbered and, consequently, the protecting 
barriers flanking it were robbed to a greater extent; 
but nowhere does there seem to have been more than 
50 per cent of this coal extracted. This incomplete 
second mining, as indicated by evidence uncovered in 
late years, must have been started about 1888, the min- 
ing of the bottom coal commencing at the same time. 

The Jackson mines theoretically were worked out 
in 1908 when they were abandoned. During the world 
war some crop coal was mined by underground robbing 
and steam-shovel stripping but neither operation pene- 
trated more*than 100 ft. from the outcrop. In 1920 
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Fig. 4—“Short” Long Faces in Present System 


Where mining by short faces is necessary, the track has one 
dead end. The face track is advanced every two cuts equivalent 
to 12 ft. Cribs, packed with waste material from caved rooms, are 
placed in rows on 12-ft. centers. In a row are one crib for each 
rooni and two for each pillar. 


the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. obtained possession 
of these mines. From then until January of 1923, when 
actual operation commenced, it was engaged in explora- 
tion. From the evidence accumulated in development 
and mining since then and from time-worn mine maps, 
it has been estimated that in the neighborhood of twelve 
million tons of recoverable coal, over a tract of 1,050 
acres, was abandoned when the Jackson mines were 
shut down. " 

Upon reopening this property the company discovered 
that the top coal and shale had caved in the old rooms 
and entries in somewhat the manner illustrated in Fig. 
1. Fortunately, due to the fact that little of the pillar 
coal was mined, the sandstone roof which overlies the 
top coal and shale appears not to have been much 
disturbed. In some places, though, this rock has slab- 
bed and intermingled with the top coal and shale, all 
of which has been tightly packed. 

Here, indeed, was a problem: How to recover the 
pillar coal which is crowded on all sides by heavy falls 
of roof, and, in addition, how to reclaim the bottom 
coal beneath, and the iarger lumps of top coal scattered 
through these falls. 

To begin with, the natural roof above the Big Vein 
is high. Add to that the interval to solid roof above 
the seam and one can realize the magnitude of the 
undertaking to reclaim any of this coal. But as the 
coal is in great demand, being low in ash and sulphur, 
the company wanted every available pound of it. By 
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what means? The answer came with the decision to 
take the pillars and the coal in the falls by a system 
of longwall—to sweep through the length and breadth 
_of the property, handling rock and coal. 

The acccmplishment of this undertaking under Ameri- 
can competitive conditions rightfully may be regarded 
as one of the outstanding feats of coal mine engineer- 
ing. Louis F. Gerdetz, consulting mining engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., actually is reclaiming this coal by 
longwall methods. 

“There is no other way,’ he says, “of getting prac- 
tically complete recovery in this seam.” 

His experience has been in coal mines of continental 
Europe and in other kinds of underground mining in 
this country and elsewhere. This is his first venture 
in coal mining in the United States. 

What other system, after all, would overcome the — 
difficulties encountered under the conditions already 
described? If a large percentage of the old rooms 
and éntries must be tunneled through to reach the pil- 
lars, the logic of taking all—both coal and rock—can 
be appreciated. Particularly is this so when the con- 
centration of work and the high recovery of coal, which 
the system affords, are considered. The handling of 
so much rock in this system is not a dead loss for a 
part, at least, of this material is used to fill cribs which 
hold open the long faces. The remainder is gobbed. 

The system has been successful. Its effectiveness 
is proved by the fact that the Sonny mine has been 
operating almost continuously while many other mines 
with similar labor conditions and certainly better min- 
ing conditions have been idle. In twenty-four working 
days during March of this year this mine produced 
22,350 tons of coal, an average of 931 tons per day. 
Since the opening of this mine, in May of 1923, and 
until the last of April of this year it has produced 
175,000 tons. The average recovery per acre remined is 
about 9,500 tons, which is approximately 50 per cent 
higher than that obtained in first mining in the early 
days. The average daily output per miner is seven 
tons; that per man on the payroll four tons. This is 
indeed a record considering that mining is done solely 
with picks. 

As shown in Fig. 2, present mining activity is con- 
fined to the area east of the old No. 2 mine main 
entry. The new workings are shown superimposed on 
the old in Fig: 3. In the present development, at a 
distance of about 150 ft. west of the main heading in 
the old No. 1 mine and parallel to it, an aircourse 8 ft. 
wide has been driven. Parallel to it at 150 ft. between 
centers has been driven a double-track main entry 
16 ft. wide. These two entries have been driven to 


a point about 1,809 ft. under the hill, through old 
fallen rooms. 
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Fig. 5—Forepoling at the Faces 
That part of the face on pillars is protected by 8 to 9 ft. high timber sets over which are driven forepoles on 1-ft. 


centers. 


That part of the face which advanced through old caved rooms is protected by 6 ft, high timber 
sets over which.is driven 2-in. thick lagging skin-to-skin and in forepole fashion. 


Only enough height 


is maintained beneath the horizontal timbers to enable the recovery of the bottom coal-and the 
easily available larger lumps of the top coal which rests on the latter. 
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As may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 3, right 
and left entries are turned at intervals of 550 ft. These 
do not follow the course of old cross entries. They are 
driven 75 ft. inby from the old cross entries for the 
reason that room pillars were more or less weakened 
by former attempts to recover at least a part of the 
coal from their lower ends. 

The old saying, “It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks,” applies to teaching room-and-pillar miners long- 
wall methods. When the long faces were first started, 
the men worked gingerly and were more or less afraid 
of conditions which, by and large probably are safer 
than those in many pillar sections of our room-and- 
pillar mines. Consequently, in teaching the men and 
to give them confidence, it was necessary at first to 
mine in a continuous face only two pillars and the in- 
tervening fallen room, or one room and one pillar. 
But as the men became accustomed to the work and 
as they gained confidence, the length of newly developed 
faces was increased. 

Cross entries are advanced to the outcrop or bound- 
ary limit of the property. The sections between suc- 
cessive cross entries are mined retreating and generally 
on the rise—but not always—as some faces are retreat- 
ing in the direction of the dip of the coal. In a few 
cases, sets of rooms and pillars between cross entries 
are being re-mined by two faces which move away 
from each other, one on the rise and the other on the 
dip, toward the two flanking cross entries. An instance 
of this practice is seen in No. 7 faces between first 
and second right cross entries in Fig. 3. This is now 
being done partly to hurry the mining of these narrow 
places and to effect greater concentration. Another 
reason will be mentioned later. Newly developed faces 
are being worked on the rise so as to take advantage 
of gravity to facilitate haulage and drainage. 

A representative layout of short faces appears in 
Fig. 4. These are as long as the width of two pillars 
and one room. In this arrangement each face is con- 
nected for haulage and ventilation purposes by an 
entry, with the higher of the two cross entries flanking 
this area. The connecting entries are of the same width 
as the cross entries (8 ft. in the clear) and are driven 
entirely through falls in old rooms which separate the 
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Double Track in 
Main Entry 
Track in an entry 
that is timbered 
along its. entire 
length and above 
which are tons of 


loose rock per lineal 
foot must be laid 
with heavy rails. 


The management 
has insured against 
derailment by well- 
laid and drained 
track. 


several faces. Haulage trips to and from one of these 
faces travel over, the same path but in opposite direc- 
tions. 

In this plan of working, the general rule of going 
through all falls in the retreat has an exception. It 
will be noticed that a connecting entry is less than 
half as wide as the old room through which it is driven. 
The bottom coal in the remainder of the width of that 
room is not reclaimed. A longitudinal section of faces 
Nos. 4 and 5 of the area shown in plan in Fig. 4 is 
exhibited in Fig. 5. : 

A more efficient layout embodying longer faces is 
illustrated in Fig. 6. Here two slightly-stepped faces 
are retreating in practically a continuous front which. 
is 350 ft. long. Face No. 1 lags behind face No. 2 by 
an interval of 24 ft. This is done chiefly for conven- 
lence in haulage. 

Attention is called to several distinct departures from 
the layout of the short faces already discussed. In- 
stead of driving the connecting entries through old 
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GE C00! in pillars 
Fig. 6—Ideal Layout of Long Faces 


On the long faces the connecting haulage-and-ventilation entries 
naturally are spaced on wider centers and, consequently, it is 
possible to drive these by slabbing end-on the room pillars, with- 
out weakening to a dangerous degree the support from solid coal 
which long faces must have. As these faces retreat, the length 
of the connecting entry on the load which is maintained in the 
goaf is increased. Cribs placed end to end are utilized for this 
purpose. 
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rcoms, a pillar on one end of each wall is slabbed face-on 
to a width sufficient for an entry. On the other end 
of each face, as it retreats away from the lower-level 
cross entry, cribs, packed with waste material are 
erected end-to-end. Thus there is maintained in the 
goaf for each face a second connecting entry for 
convenience in haulage. 

The line of haulage is continuous—from the upper 
cross entry through the empty connecting entry, along 
the face and thence through the loaded connecting entry 
to the lower cross entry. In this layout practically 
complete reclamation is obtained. 

The several, variations in length of faces and direc- 
tion of retreat with respect to the dip of the coal, as 
indi ated in Fig. 8, are followed to meet conditions 
which may change from place to place. Although the 
recovery of pillar coal by earlier methods is negligible, 
in a few isolated cases parts of a few room pillars— 
worked either singly or in small groups—were mined 
out before cave-ins prohibited further second extraction. 
These conditions dictate in a great measure the length 
and direction of some faces. While the old maps gen- 
erally are fairly accurate, pillars which are indicated 
as being intact are sometimes partly missing. 

Obviously, the success of the system results largely 
from the methods employed for supporting the roof. 
It is interesting to note that every square yard of 
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Fig. 7—Tunneling the Main Entry Through a Caved Room 


These illustrations describe’ graphically the system of entry 
timbering as treated in the text. It made possible not only the 
driving of a double track entry but also, with a few slight modi- 
ain the recovery of pillar and bottom coal on a longwall 
ront. 
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Timber Framing * 
Shop 


It is easier to 
frame timber séts 
in an outside shop 


where plenty of — 
space is available 
and the proper 
labor-saving tools. 
can be provided 
than to do it under- 
ground. 


live area within the Sonny mine is timbered or cribbed. 
Despite the fact that the faces and entries are heavily 
timbered and further protected by forepoles and lag- 
ging, the cost of timber is lower than that in some 
room-and-pillar mines, as every available stick of any 
size is recovered and used over and over again. Even 
broken and cracked props and forepoles are recovered 
and utilized for the building of cribs. 

Although the cribs are 6 ft. square, it does not follow 
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Fig. 8—Profiles Showing Cover Above Big Vein 


Because pillars were not robbed by the old timers, the thinner 
seams above the Big Vein have not been disturbed, nor will they 
be greatly affected by the present system of reclamation by long- 
wall in which waste-filled cribs gradually take weight and thus 
favilitate gentle and uniform subsidence. 


that the timbers used in their make-up are all 6 ft. 
long. Shorter timbers are used by lapping one over 
another. The extent to which timbers are recovered is 
indicated by the number of men—eight—engaged in 
this work. 

Two men are employed in the framing of timbers 
in an outside shop. The merit of framing the timbers 
before they are sent into the mine has been fully 
established. All timber sets are standardized as to 
their size and method of erection. Consequently, it is 
more economical to frame them on the outside where 
plenty of space is available and power saws, templets, 
jigs, etc., can be provided to facilitate the work. Aside 
from these advantages, this provision has another 
merit: It assures accuracy in the framing which raises 
the safety factor inside the mine. 

In driving and supporting the entries, and advancing 
the mining faces as well, a system of forepoling must 
be used. The cost of cleaning up the falls in rooms 
and entries to their full depth would be prohibitive 
and the practice would be dangerous. In mining and 
in entry work, openings are driven through the lower 
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Fig. 9—Cribbing and Roof Action Behind a Face 


The belief of some men that they can 
make the roof break when and where they 
please is: fallacious. Props may support 
jointed bodies of roof rock of relatively 
small weight which lie directly over a 
mined-out area, but they do not and cannot 
hold the weight of the cover; neither do 
cribs, However, the latter do act as a 
cushion, gradually taking the weight of the 


zone of the falls and only enough material is taken out 
to give the necessary height in the entries and to 


cover by compressing to accommodate sub- 
sidence. In the main, props are not crushed 
—they break. Consequently, room breaks 
over props are more violent than over cribs. 

One important detail which permits the 
recovery of the legs of timber sets after 
they have served their purpose, is brought 
out in this illustration. It is indicated 
clearly on and between the second and third 


pole fashion. 


cribs to the left of the face. In these cribs 
it will be seen that the longitudinal sticks 
are set under the crown bars which in turn 
support the forepoles and lagging. This 
feature makes safe the pulling of the props 
or legs for after this is accomplished, the 
crown bars come to rest on the uppermost 
longitudinal crib sticks and the lagging is 
in no way effected by absence of the props. 


The sides are protected by a lattice of 
stringers and cross braces. Either poles or planks are 


reach the abandoned coal in the rooms and pillars on 
the longwall faces. 

In tunneling through the falls, precautions are taken 
not to disturb the repose of the fallen material above 
the level of the forepoles or lagging. The smaller the 
.open space above the timbering the safer are the rooms 
and entries. An attempt also is made to disturb as 
little as possible pillars in advance of mining faces. 
What refuse is removed in driving entries is hauled 
to the outside; of that which is handled at the mining 
faves a part is utilized in packing cribs and the re- 
mainder is stowed between them. 

When the main entry was started, it was the opinion 
of several operators in the region that any passage wide 
enough to accommodate two tracks could not be driven 
with safety nor afterwards maintained. Contrary to 
this opinion, the entry was driven without injury to 
the men, and the timbers do not manifest the presence 
of any great weight or thrust. Cross and longitudinal 
sections of this entry, with details of timbering are 
shown in Fig. 7. 

The main entry is supported by three-leg timber sets 
on 43-ft. centers. These are reinforced longitudinally 
by collar and foot braces and are covered with 2x6-in.x 
5-ft. lagging which is driven skin to skin in true fore- 


used for this purpose, as conditions require. 

In advancing the face of this entry (as indicated in 
the longitudinal section of Fig. 4) a false set resting 
on the bottom coal is inserted under the forepole lag- 
ging after the latter has been driven a distance equal 
to half its length and the waste material under it loaded 
out. The loading of waste and the driving of the fore- 
pole lagging continue until the latter is advanced to 
its full length. Then along each rib is cut a channel in 
the bottom coal for the accommodation of a permanent 
set, the foot and collar braces are set in place and the 
false set is removed. The timbering of secondary en- 
tries and of old rooms on the longwall faces is done 
in about, the same way. 

A study of Figs. 4 and 5 reveals the method of tim- 
bering the walls and locating the cribs. With a few 
modifications, the same methods of timbering are used 
on the walls as in the entries. By referring to Fig. 5 
one can see that the timber sets in the rooms are only 
6 ft. high, due to the fact that only the bottom coal 
and the larger lumps of caved top coal are reclaimed 
from the rooms, whereas, those behind the retreating 
pillars are 8 to 9 ft. high. 

In reclaiming the pillars the bottom and breast coals 
are loaded. The top coal is left to help hold the shale 





Main Entry Portal of Sonny Mine Where Louis F. Gerdetz Has Applied His Mining System Effectively 


Although the mine is operating in an old property which was abandoned years ago, the enornrous tonnage of high 
quality coal remaining will take years for complete recovery. Consequently that part of the main heading 
under extremely light cover is supported by reinforced concrete. These locomotives are 8-tonners 
and combine trolley, crab-reel and cable-reel types. They serve on the main hauls 
as well as in gathering loads from the faces. 


Dime 


is 


a8 “are driven skin-to-skin following out 
rae thee forepole method. The roof over 
. thie end of the pillars is held by the 
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Spal. -aboye.. it... In driving through. 
_ thegooms 2x6-in.x7-ft. lagging boards 







‘ Sandlstone 


‘Shale- 2°0" 


the 


“Top coal [3 t020" 


forepoles on about 1-ft. centers. “Parting - 


It Gan be realized that the use of 
cutting machines is hardly feasible in 
such cramped quarters as exist at 
these working places. Shooting’ is 
restricted to the bottom coal in which 


‘Breast coal:6’fo 7’ 


light pop shots are placed after the ri ey 

: ; c > 10/2’ 
parting at the top of this bench is Ven. slated et 
removed. All mining is done by the i : 
use of hand picks. FIG. 10 


Cross Section 


In beds which are 
worked by Georges 
Creek Coal and 
Mining Co. near 
Lonaconing, Md, 


The walls are retreated by succes- 
sive 6-ft. cuts. The fallen track is 
advanced toward the face every 12 ft. 
The fallen rooms are tunneled one cut 
in advance of pillar cuts to probe for 


-crosscuts in the pillars—when greater care must be exer- 


cised in timbering—and to give to the roof span over the 
rooms the support of the pillars while timbering is being 
set in the rooms. As the tunneling of rooms proceeds, 
the waste material thus derived is packed in the cribs, 
one or more of which are always in some unfinished 
stage of erection. Further successive steps in the face 
operation are indicated in Fig. 4. 

Representative profiles of the surface showing the 
thickness of cover along the main entry and one cross 
entry are exhibited in Fig. 8. A section through a 
room pillar, showing the position of various timbers and 
the roof action at and behind a face, is shown in Fig. 9. 
It is apparent that only by the use of cribs or pack 
walls, or a combination of the two, will the roof subside 
gently enough to enable mining of the Big Vein or any 
other seam by longwall methods. 
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**Keep Cool with Coal’’ Idea Is 
Beginning to Spread | 





The campaign Coal Age started a year ago to create 
an expanding market for coal and to increase public 
comfort in this country by the ‘Keep Cool with Coal” 
idea is beginning to produce widespread editorial com- 
ment. The latest published word on the subject is the 
following editorial in the Lowisville Evening Post of 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Helping the Coal Man 


The nation’s hot spell 'ast week suggests a possible boon 
for the coal industry. That business, we are told, suffers 
from overproduction. It is overmanned and overcapitalized, 
according to financial journals. Otherwise the mines would 
be more éontinuously operated. 

Keep cool with coal would be our suggestion for a cam- 
paign by the fuel industry to create a greater demand. The 
coal man has just permitted summer business to go by 
default. It should be as easy to keep cool with coal as it is 
to keep warm with it. 

American homes, theaters, offices, business houses, all 
glad:y spend money for heating systems. Why can they 
not be educated up to cooling systems? That is the task 
that lies before the coal man. Considerirg the progress 
made in refrigeration it should be no great trick to develop, 
at a reasonable cost, cooling systems for any building of 
from one to a thousand rooms. The Seelbach rathskeller 
is an outstanding example of effective temperature reduc- 
tion. A number of local playhouses employ various devices 
to take the discomfort out the summer air. Fuel consumed 
for heat in winter would be duplicated by fuel needed to 
operate these cooing systems of the future in summer. It 
would greatly stimulate the demand for domestic coal. 

The coal man and ice man have always been linked, more 
or less, in the American mind. Why not, then, have heat- 
ing and cooling plants served by the same fuel? We pass 
this on to the coal man for what it is worth. 


Pardee Hall, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., Gift of Ario Pardee, of Hazleton 


Prof. W. B. Plank, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is 
head of the mining department at Lafayette, - Although only 
thirty-one students are studying mining engineering out of an 
enrollment of 297 engineering students, this proportion, which is 


increasing, is high compared with other colleges and universities 
in this country. The fact that so few engineering students are 
studying mining engineering is deplorable in view of the im- 
portance of the mining industry. 
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Way Cleared for Co-operative Plan 


Of the Industry 


With Bureau of Mines to Improve 


Statistical Service in Coal Industry 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


That the Supreme Court should have 
removed the uncertainties from trade 
association activities just at the time 
of a reorganization of the Bureau of 
Mines, incident to its transfer to the 
Department of Commerce, is regarded 
as auguring well for the work in the 
statistics and economics of coal. 

The action of the court is expected to 
result in the full restoration of the sta- 
tistical work of the National Coal As- 
sociation and of the local associations. 
This will make possible a co-operative 
‘arrangement with the Bureau of Mines 
looking to a better statistical service 
_ than the coal industry has had at any 

time heretofore. 

Critics of Secretary Hoover have 
said that he has a program which he 
wishes to fasten on the industry. . This 
he has denied vigorously. He has a 
philosophy, however, whereby the pub- 
lic will be served through helping in- 
dustries to help themselves. 

That Mr. Hoover has no thought of 
trying to force a statistical program on 
any industry is indicated conclusively 
by his first act after the order trans- 
ferring the Bureau of Mines was 
issued. He proceeded to set up a com- 
mittee representative of the mining in- 
dustries which is to work out the 
policies under which the bureau will be 
‘conducted. This committee is to indi- 
cate the services the industry desires. 
It even is to nominate the bureau’s 
director. This procedure hardly would 
have been followed, it is contended, by 


one anxious to put through a program. 


distasteful to industry. 
Industry May Express Itself 


The real situation is that the coal- 
mining industry now has an oppor- 
tunity, through the representative of 
the National Coal Association on that 
committee and less directly through the 
representatives of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and of the American Mining Con- 
gress, to make its wishes known to 
sympathetic ears. nf 

It may be that the coal operators now 
will feel that they are in a position to 
carry on by themselves all the statis- 
tical work they will need. They have 
until Aug. 1 to make up their minds as 
the committee is not to submit its 
recommendations to Secretary Hoover 
until that date.. In the meantime the 


industry will be expected to say 
whether or not it wants the government 
to gather current figures on production, 
distribution, costs, prices, stocks and 
consumption. If it does not expect the 
whole list to be covered it will have an 
opportunity to say which item would be 
heipful. 1f it prefers that figures be 
collected largely by the coal associa- 
tions does it want the assistance of the 
department in securing their publica- 
tion? Reports of consumers’ stocks, 
for instance, hardly could be gathered 
by coal producers. 

It is recognized both within and with- 
out the National Coal Association that 
figures emanating from a trade associa- 
tion, even though legal, unquestionably 
are discounted by the public no matter 
how accurately they are compiled or 
how complete they may be. 

Those in the Department of Com- 
merce who will have to do with coal 
have no preconceived ideas as to what 
changes should be made. They are not 
wedded to any present activity of the 
Bureau of Mines, the Coal Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or the mineral resources 
work which has been done by the Geo- 
logical Survey. They are perfectly 
willing to be guided by the recom- 
mendations of the industry because the 
major objective of the Department of 
Commerce is to promote trade and in- 
dustrial activities. Its officials recog- 
nize that the industries themselves 
know best what they need and the work 
the department now is doing through- 
out its organization is along’ lines ap- 
proved by those most concerned. 

These thoughts are based not only on 
what Secretary Hoover has done and 
said but also on the conception of C. P. 
White, who is in immediate charge of 
the work the department must do to 
effect the reorganization. Asa result of 
his long association with coal mining 
Mr. White is recognized as having all 
the knowledge of the business neces- 
sary to the intelligent discharge of the 
responsibility vested in him. More- 
over he has the entire confidence of the 
industry, so it would seem that the 
policies which will be formulated have 
been left in the hands of those who are 
truly representative of the industry and 
who have its point of view, rather than 
in the hands of ambitious bureaucrats 
who want to saddle regulation on coal. 








Court Says Coal Firm Must 
Support Ground Surface 


Coal-mining companies must not 
permit the surface of earth owned 
by other persons to cave in after 
coal has been taken from beneath 
it, according to an important rul- 
ing by the Colorado Supreme 
Court on June 1. “The right to 





surface support, in the absence of 
express or implied waiver,” said 
the Court, “is an absolute right, 
and the owner of the surface has 
the right to demand that support.” 


The opinion -even holds that 
where the company considers in- 
stallation of such supports so 
costly that the coal cannot be 
mined the coal must be left to 
support the surface of the ground. 





Assigned-Car Appeal Ruling 
Several Weeks Off 


Court decisions in the suits insti- 
tuted to test the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission abolishing the 
practice of assigning private cars and 
cars for railroad fuel to mines are not 
expected for some weeks. Final briefs 
were submitted to the U. S. District 
Court at Philadelphia in the five suits 
instituted there. All briefs excepting 
that of the Department of Justice have 
been submitted to the Eastern Ken- 
tucky District Court in the suit filed 
there, but in that case the court left 
open the door for possible further oral 
argument and testimony owing to the 
brief time allotted at the hearing June 
6. Whichever way the decisions go, 
the cases are expected ultimately to 
reach the U. S. Supreme Court. 

In the court at Philadelphia four 
suits for injunction were filed by pri- 
vate car owners while 35 carriers joined 
in a fifth suit against that part of the 
order abolishing assigned cars for rail- 
road fuel. Arguments in these five 
cases were heard jointly. The injunc- 
tion sought in the Kentucky federal 
court was brought by the Ford Motor 


‘Co..and. the Fordson Coal Co., its sub- 


sidiary. 

In all the cases the complainants 
asserted that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had exceeded its authority 
in the order and had invaded private 
rights. The answer of the commission 
is that a private car, or an assigned 
car, is of no value of itself alone but 
that the general system of transporta- 
tion must enter before the car becomes 
useful, thus bringing the subject en- 
tirely within. the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 


Y5U 


Likely to Change Name of 
Department of Commerce 
To Mines and Industry 


Apparently the Department of Com- 
merce is looking to the use of the 
Bureau of Mines as a nucleus around 
which to group all the department’s 
activities having a direct bearing on 
mining. With all mining activities 
centralized in the Department of 
Commerce, where activities relating to 
production would be linked with studies 
of distribution and the needs of the 
consumer, the next step proposed is to 
place this work under the immediate 
direction of an under Secretary of 
Mines and change the name of the 
department to “Mines and Industry.” 

Many think this would be a more 
practical objective than a Department 
of Mines carrying with it an additional 
member of the Cabinet. 

While suggestions and proposed plans 
will be worked out within the depart- 
ment, no policies will be formulated 
without consultation with the industry. 
Secretary Hoover already has taken 
steps looking to the setting up of a 
committee which will be representative 
of the industry to study the problem of 


organization. This committee will be 
composed of representatives cf the 
leading associations concerned. This 


committee will have familiarized itself 
with the situation during Mr. Hoover’s 
absence in the West. About Aug. 1, 
on his return, a series of conferences 
with the committee will be held. The 
committee also will be expected to 
recommend a director for the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Arguments for Change 


Some objection to the transfer of the 
Bureau of Mines was based on the 
belief that its work should not be 
separated from that of the Geological 
Survey. To meet that objection the 
argument is advanced that the. broad 
policies of the Geological Survey look to 
conservation and to the development of 
fundamental knowledge quite removed 
from the economic problems of mining. 
The broad policies of the Department 
of Commerce deal with economic re- 
search and better use of materials. It 
is held to be much more important for 
mining to be associated with the con- 
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An Example of West Virginia Development 
The Pond Creek-Pocahontas Co. built. this tipple at its Big Four (W. Va.) mine, 


completing it @ year ago. 
three tracks. 


It is equipped with modern screens and booms to load on 
There is also a bin for wagon loading on the right. 





suming industries, as is the case in the 
Department of Commerce. 

From the first the organic law of the 
Department of Commerce has provided 
that one of its major functions is to be 
to increase the efficiency of and prevent 
waste in the mineral industries. This 
requires studies of an economic char- 
acter. In the Department of the In- 
terior the Bureau’s chief efforts have 
been concentrated on non-economic 
matters. This doubtless has _ been 
influenced by the close relationship of 
the department in protecting the gov- 
ernment’s own interest in public lands. 
In going to Commerce, where all in- 
dustries are studied rather than those 
of a particular land owner—if one may 
speak of the government as a land- 
lord—the work will be in an atmos- 
phere which will give impulse to 
studies of the economic problems of 
mining. Had the bureau, for instance, 
carried forward economic studies of 
coal as a part of its regular work, it 
probably would have been unnecessary 
to spend $600,000 for the information 
gathered by the Harding Coal Com- 
mission. Moreover the results would 
have come out at intervals over a 
period of years and not in one lump, 
as was the case with the Coal Com- 
mission’s findings. In that instance 
the influence on the public was slight 
because it could not be assimilated. 


One of the changes which probably 
will be suggested for the consideration 
of the committee will be the incorpo- 
ration in the Bureau of Mines of the 
Coal and Minerals Divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. With these divisions could be 
amalgamated the mineral resources 
activities which are being transferred 
from the Geological Survey. 


There is no thought of placing the 


mineral statistics and the mine acci- 
dent statistics in the Bureau of the 
Census. It is believed certain that Mr. 
Hoover regards these statistics as tools 
to be used by scientific and adminis- 


trative officials concerned with mining. . 


Their most effective use can be had in 
the hands of those best qualified to 
interpret and compile them for special- 
ized use. . 

The organization of the mining work 
of the Department of Commerce will 
be undertaken before consideration is 
given the selection of a director for the 
Bureau of Mines. The type of man 
needed can be determined better at 
that time, it is felt. Moreover it is 
recognized that the Bureau’s work is 
in good hands under Dorsey Lyon, as 
ex-officio director. 

A published report stating that the 
Bureau of Mines would be merged with 
the Bureau of Standards was denied 
emphatically at the department. 


Dir MM 
Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 


During Season to End of May 








1925 — 1924 —~ —1923——____—___ 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
{ Hocking Valley............. 1,867,930 56,230 1,924,160 1,422,987 40,881 1,463,86 760,562 21,622 782,184 
Toledo Big: Flours, sce 5 ae eee 310,425 330 BIO, 755 |.) Re, es ee en PEE OM Ee Mi el ak 
ea sel 33 5-5 ) N. Y. C.-Ohio Central Lines. 138,659 12,991 151,650 4,505 227 4,732 304,405 9,456 313,861 
|'‘Baltimore & Ohio... /. 2..07, 536,564 17,385 553,949 234,923 7,975 242,898 305,272 9,561 314,833 
Sandusky...£ 2,4... Pennsylvania 3.005 Lhe 920,309 28,507 948,816 276,743 7,832 284,575 387,362 10,244 397,606 
Huron........... Wheeling & Lake Eire....... 200,977 9,763 210,740 179,392 8,426 187,818 272,491 9,261 281,752 
Lorain........... Baltimore & Ohio........... 41,645 25,588 67,233 252,415 24,885 277,300 474,584 30,316 504,900 
Gleveland Pennsylvania. a, 2 ee 13,261 27,501 40,762 158,254 29,146 187,400 323,427 22,443 345,870 
Slee BV REAIN WO Ds wh Pen oe Be Rha pokimeno 18,138 1,252 19,390 56,556 1,917 58,473 266,874 10,458 277,332 
Hairport setae Baltimore & Ohio........... 44,497 18,239 62,736 53,407 20,234 73,641 92,771 8,503 101,274 
Metitaaten { New York Central..... 89,583 22,899 112,482 191,531 22,488 214,019 844,358 40,764 885,122 
5 Cl ee | ODUS YL VATA teeter ee 85,704 10,773 96,477 131,412 14,398 145,810 277,094 11,102 288,196 
Conneaut........ Bessemer & Lake Erie.. 202,381 47,569 249,950 294,959 43,446 338,405 524,636 26,974 551,610 - 
TIC 155 ch Be ennsylvania........... 23,554 12,187 35,741 66,026 14,089 80,115 101,209 11,801 113,010 . 
‘Lotals Vie catch: tea ice eee ey oases 4,493,627 291,214 4,784,84) 3,323,110 235,944 3,559,054 4,935,045 222,505 5,157,550 
Storage loadmes Acs seen che eee ee 133,017 1,048 34,065 *182,060 4,940 187000 % Ff tS ren ee 4 


*Coal loaded into vessels in December, 
{Coal loaded into vessels in December, 


(In Net Tons) 








H. M. Griggs, Manager. 








1923, after close of navigation and forwarded from Laké Erie ports during 1924. 
1924, after close of navigation and forwarded from Lake 


Erie ports during 1925, 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; , 
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Dynamiting Again Resorted to in 
Northern West Virginia Strike; 
Coal Output Continues to Mount 


Dynamiting broke out again last 
week in northern West Virginia inci- 
dent to the struggle being waged there 
by.the United Mine Workers for exist- 
ence in the Little Mountain State. 
House No. 127 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., in Monongah, was blown up 
early Friday morning, June 19. John 
Davis, who formerly belonged to the 
Monongah local, but recently went to 
work at Scott mine of the Bethlehem 
Coal Co. on the company plan, occupied 
the house but he and all of the mem- 
bers of his family escaped injury. State 
police are at work on the case, but at 
last reports no arrests had been made. 

Wood’s Run Bridge, along the Paw 
Paw branch of the B. & O., near Baxter, 
was dynamited Wednesday morning, 
June 17 and a portion of the track was 
damaged. An effort, it is thought, was 
made to destroy the entire structure to 
prevent coal cars moving to and from 
Federal mine No. 1 of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., which 
is the largest single tipple plant in 
northern West Virginia. It is reported 
that two suspects are under arrest. 
State police, it is said, have damaging 
evidence against one of the miners in 
that section. 

That the United Mine Workers is 
making a persistent fight in the region 
is borne out by the fact that they re- 
cently purchased a tract of land over- 
looking the pit mouth of the Everetts- 
ville mine of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., upon which bar- 
racks will be erected. The Fairmont 
office will remove July 1 from the 
Bethlehem Building to a suite of rooms 
in Odd Fellows’ Temple, which has been 
leased for a year, with an option for 
continuation after that date. 

Mine union officials say that they are 
making plans to erect additional bar- 
racks at Rosemont, Wendel and points 
in Scotts Run. This work will be under 
way soon. Barracks will be erected 
later to house the union miners who 
will be evicted from Parker Run mine 
of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., 
at Rivesdale, on July 29. 


To Summon 3,000 Jurors 


Judge J. B. Sommerville, in Circuit 
Court in Wellsburg, June 13, held 
that each of the 150 union miners 
evicted from houses of the West Vir- 
ginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. was en- 
titled to separate trial by jury, and in a 
statement from the bench said that he 
stood ready to keep the court going con- 
tinuously in order to try them all. 
Under the state law each case needs a 
venire of 20 men and no juror can serve 
on more than one suit. This means 
that at least 3,000 jurors will have to be 
summoned. 

Non-union coal operators in most in- 
stances say that they are producing all 
of the coal that the market will absorb. 
Experienced |miners are plentiful and 
men apply‘jfor work in droves when- 
ever an additional mine resumes on the 
1917 wage, scale. Operators say that 
the 1917 wage scale is almost uniformly 


paid in the region. Concerns operating 
under the “company contract plan” are 
paying a scale which closely parallels 
the 1917 scale, although not identical 
for certain types of work. 

Recently announcement was made 
that only Americans or those who have 
made application for their first citizen- 
ship papers may be employed in ‘“com- 
pany contract plan” mines. 

Ficketing by union miners became 
more energetic in southern Monongalia 
County during the latter part of last 
week. Reports say that from 500 to 
800 miners assembled at the Everetts- 
ville mine of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co. at Everettsville, 
said to be the only large mine in the 
region that it getting 100 per cent 
production on a non-union basis. 

During the week picketing was kept 
up daily at the Owings mine of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., which is being 
operated under the company plan. 
From 150 to 250 miners were on the 
picket line daily. 

A new peak for non-union coal pro- 
duction was reached June 19, when 
1,253 cars of coal were produced in the 
12% counties in northern West Virginia. 
In the first five days the non-union 
mines loaded 6,056 cars or a daily 
average of 1,211 cars. Union mines 
loaded 1,221 cars in the first five days. 
The indications are that the non-union 
production for the week ended June 20 
will aggregate 351,550 tons while union 
tonnage will reach approximately 61,- 
050 tons. 


Some Mines Resume Operations 


Miners employed at Caroline mine of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., it is re- 
ported, petitioned the company to re- 
turn to work on the 1917 wage scale 
under the “company contract plan,” 
June 20. The mine will be started this 
week. 

The Goodwill Coal Co., employing 30 
men, resumed work on the New York 
wage agreement under union conditions 
last week and it was reported that the 
Cleveland & Morgantown Coal Co. of 
the Pursglove interests is expected to 
resume operation at another of its 
mines in Scotts Run, which will employ 
200 miners. 

The Shriver Coal Co., in Scotts Run, 
which had been working non-union for 
months, closed down last week due to 
lack of orders. The miners claim that 
the employees, between quitting and 
striking, have closed the plant. 

Locals at Grant Town, Middletown, 
Brady, Lowsville, Carolina, Howsville, 
Wyatt, Hutchinson and other points 
met last week and passed resolutions 
stating that they. would adhere to the 
Baltimore agreement and remain affil- 
iated with the United Mine Workers. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. opened 
Perry mine, in the Clarksburg field, on 
June 17 and the work of cleaning up 
was under way prenaratory to loading. 

Philip Murray, International Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers, 
accused the operators of entering into 
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Oil Burners Take to Coal 


Twenty of the largest oil-burn- 
ing freight locomotives operated 
by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
R.R. between Parsons, Kan., and 
St. Louis, Mo., have been con- 


verted to coal burners in order to 
escape the high cost of oil, officers 
of the company announced June 
17. Other roads operating in the 
Southwest are said to be consider- 
ing a similar move. 














a contract» which all agreed was the 
best possible plan and then breaking it, 
in addressing four thousand people in 
Carmichael auditorium June 21. 

In his remarks he accused the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Manufacturers Association 
with being antagonistic to the union 
miners. Mr. Murray told the large 
assemblage that all of the union miners 
in the country were back of the miners 
in West Virginia in their struggle. 

Van A. Bittner was in Charleston 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 23 and 
24, in conference with other interna- 
tional officers of the United Mine 
Workers for the extension of the strike, 
it is presumed. International President 
John L. Lewis; International Vice- 
President Philip Murray and Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas J. Kennedy also 
attended. 

“West Virginia has been cursed with 
gunmen fifty years,’ declared Van A. 
Bittner, and alleged that the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. had abrogated its con- 
tract under the guise of company 
attachés circulating petitions, which 
miners signed. “The bigger they are 
the harder they fall,’ he added. . 

“Before July 1 there will be 6,000 
union miners employed under contract 
in this field,” Bittner said. He launched 
an attack at the state police who, he 
charged, are acting as mine guards at 
the Owings Mine of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., but said that up until this 
time the state constabulary had been 
fair: 

In launching a broadside at injunc- 
tions, Bittner said that an effort had 
been made to destroy the United Mine 
Workers by putting him and other rep- 
resentatives in jail but he said he was 
willing to go to jail if it was necessary 
to win the fight. 

A new drive in the organization cam- 
paign in northern West Virginia will 
start this week, when additional inter- 
national representatives will come here. 
Among these are William Turnblazer, 
president of District No. 19; T. J. 
Smith and Sanford Snyder all of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and others. 


Coronado Rehearing Denied 


A rehearing in the famous Coronado 
coal case was refused by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on June 8. In asking 
a rehearing the Coronado Coal Co. con- 
tended that should the United Mine 
Workers be relieved, as the Supreme 
Court has directed, from liability for 
damages done during the mine strikes 
in Arkansas in 1914, substantial redress 
could not be obtained from the separate 
local unions and the individual de- 
fendants. 
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Mail Order Competition Jars 


Coal Retailers 


About a month ago coal circles were 
much interested in a letter in the form 
of a questionnaire sent out by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the mail order 
house, to rural customers on the sub- 
ject of coal. To date Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has done nothing about 
adding coal to its list of merchandise. 
In the meantime, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
has been giving some thought to the 
question and definitely decided a few 
days ago to take on coal as an added 
line and to push its sale. Needless to 
say, this decision jarred a great many 
retail dealers who have virtually en- 
joyed a monopoly on coal in numerous 
small towns throughout the Middle 
West. 

The mail-order house-has started out 
to feature three coals: ‘Fire Chief,” 
from the Franklin-Williamson district; 
“Heat Right,” from west Kentucky, and 
“Black Gold,” from Indiana Fifth Vein. 

One interesting feature is that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. had nerve enough to 
quote prices not only for June but for 
July and August as well, something 
that no Franklin County or west Ken- 
tucky operator has done so far. The 
prices quoted by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for June in the case of Franklin County 
coals are 42c. above the circular price 
to retail dealers on carload lots and 67c. 
above the regular wholesale price. In 
other words, the mail order people will 
make a gross margin of 67c. a ton on 
the coal they handle and still be able 
to make it fairly unpleasant for the 
retailers. 

The prices quoted by Sears, Roebuck 
are as follows: 


“FIRE CHIEF” 
(from Franklin-Williamson County) 


June July August 
64in. Hump:)..... $3.17 $3.32 $3.57 
3-in, Lump....... 207 Bai2 3.37 
6 x 3-in. Ege...... fap) 3.07 So, 
3x" 2-in. Nutases 2.92 3.07 3.32 

“HEAT RIGHT” 
(From West Kentucky) 

June July August 
6-in Lamp... ..2% $2.77 $2.92 $3.17 
3-in. Lump....... Is yA 2.67 2.92 
6 x 3-in. igg...... 2.47 2.62 2.87 
3x 22m? Nutice es 2.47 2562 2.87 

“BLACK GOLD” 
(Indiana Fifth Vein) 
June July August 
Domestic nutise.c<kielee's $2.87 $2.97 $3.12 
Furnace egg............. 2.87 2.97 3.12 
3-in lumpy sae eo icieere 2.92 3.02 Syed Hi 
Large lump;iddenwelrieeins Bile 3.27 3.42 


In a letter dated June 12 and ad- 
dressed to the coal trade the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers Association, Boston, 
Mass., commenting on the entry of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., into the coal busi- 
ness, says “the intimation that there 
can be a profit on coal of from $1 to 
$3 per ton attracts much attention be- 
cause we know there is no such profit 
in normal times. 

“The public may be fooled, of course, 
and while this news item is of seem- 
ingly enough importance to be pub- 
lished by a leading financial paper, it 
gives a very wrong impression to its 
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Sees Slight Help to Coal 
In Illinois Waterway 


Cheap haulage of coal would not 
be greatly advanced by the Illi- 
nois waterway and the development 
of the Big Muddy River, according 
to Esther M. Utzig, instructor in 
the geology department of the 
University of Illinois. “The cir- 
cumstances and conditions of coal 
production in Illinois do not as yet 
permit the beneficial use of any 
waterway now in prospect within 
the state for coal haulage,’ Miss 
Utzig said. 

“The amount of coal which is 
produced in mines near the illinois 
and Big Muddy Rivers is small in 
comparison to the total coal pro- 
duced in Illinois. The rest of the 
coal in Illinois can be transported 
over the waterways only by the 
added expense of building spur 
canals to the mines or using rail 
haulage from mine to the river, 
which means a great deal of break- 
age and degradation of coal. The 
average production of all mines 
within a mile’s distance of the 
waterway is 1,500,000 tons. This 
amount directly available for 
water transportation is insignifi- 
cant in comparison to the average 
annual production. It does not 
seem probable that any of the 
large coal fields in southern IIli- 
nois will benefit by cheap water 
transportation.” 














readers. We know that bituminous coal 
is sold at a margin of around 10c. or 
15c. and in our territory anyone can buy 
it. It is not necessary to be shipped 
with sight draft; it is sold on credit. 

“We retail coal distributors who sell 
anthracite principally will hear from 
this of course, but it leads us to remind 
you of the cost of doing business. No 
retail coal merchant has any particular 
advantage over another, either in buy- 
ing or in handling coal. The costs are 
about the same in every community, but 
many do not figure accurately, and fool 
themselves. 

“Whenever we hear of a dealer sell- 
ing at a considerable spread lower than 
other merchants sinilarly — situated, 
whether it is coal or other merchandise, 
one questions that dealer’s knowledge 
of costs, or his honesty. Anthracite 
shrinks fully 4 per cent rail and 8 per 
cent via water. 

“We should make a careful study 
of our costs these days. The cost of 
doing business is from 20 to 25 per 
cent of the selling price everywhere, in 
all branches of retail merchandising. 
Look over your own records.” 

The Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corpora- 
tion announced last week that it had 
entered into a contract with Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. whereby the company will 
provide the coal to be sold to the cus- 
tomers of the mail-order house through- 
out the country, in carload lots to clubs 
of coal consumers. Officials of the com- 
pany said that they were committed to 
no definite price on the contract, but 
will be permitted to name prices from 
time to time as costs permit. 
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Co-operatives Reorganize; 
Indiana Mines Busy Again 


Considerable improvement has taken 
place in the mining situation in Indiana 
in the last few weeks, according to 
officials of the United Mine Workers, 
who call attention to the fact that more 
than 16,000 Indiana miners now are 
working, a gain of 2,000 over April. 

A reorganization of several co-opera- 
tive mines on a basis which bring them 
within the requirements of the Terre 
Haute agreement has had much to do 
with increasing the number of men 
working. At present five leased mines 
are in operation around Terre Haute, 
each of which is employing a large force 
of workmen and working every day. 

The Carlisle Mine, at Carlisle, one of 
the mines which was operated by a 
number of miners on a co-operative basis 
prior to recent litigation in federal 
court, which resulted in a ruling uphold- 
ing the power of national and district 
union officials to insist on the enforce- 
ment of the Terre Haute agreement, 
has been leased from the owners by 
business men of Carlisle and is working 
steadily. The Carlisle men appeared at 
district headquarters of the miners and 
signed an agreement to operate in line 
with the existing contract. The mine 
began operation at once and has worked 
each working day since. 

The Oak Grove Mine, at Dugger, has 
been leased from the owners of the 
property by twelve daymen who employ 
about 200 men in the operation. The 
mine has worked since opening. The 
Wilford Mine, in the Shelburn field, has 
been leased by five daymen and bosses, 
who have given bond to assure the pay- 
ment of the men’s wages. One hundred 
and seventy-five men are employed at 
this mine, which is working every day. 

The Dugger-Martin Mine at Paxton, 
operated prior to the co-operative con- 
troversy by about twenty-five miners, 
now is operated by six miners, who 
have agreed to pay the scale and abide 
by the Terre Haute agreement. The 
remainder of the twenty-five miners 
formerly engaged in the venture now 
are working in the mine. 

A fifth mine, the Sandford Mine, at 
Sandford, has been leased by several 
daymen and is operating at full time, 
employing a large number of miners. 
The Knox and Martin mines, which were 
operated on a co-operative basis prior 
to litigation, now are operated by the 
owners. These mines, together with the 
American Mine No. 1 and the Panhandle 
mine, all in the Bicknell field, are work- 
ing daily. The American Mine, the 
largest in Indiana, employs a large 
force of workmen and is hoisting 6,000 
tons or more of coal daily. 

The last payroll at the Atlas No. 1 
Mine, near Petersburg, operated by the 
Pike County Coal Co., exceeded $77,000. 
This is one of the largest pays since 
the war. Atlas No.1 mine is operating 
full time and employing about 400 men. 
Strip mines in Pike County are running 
full time and all records for loading 
cars were broken last week when one 
of the big shovels loaded a full car of 
coal in six minutes. With the placing of 
larger shovels in southern Pike County, 
several thousand acres of coal lands 
have been taken over by the stripping 
coal companies. 
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Lewis Clings to Jacksonville Compact 
By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor to Coal Age 


Wholesale suspensions of union bitu- 
minous mines and increased non-union 
activity still fail to move the United 
Mine Workers to reconsider its re- 
peated refusals to revise the Jackson- 
ville wage scale. President John L. 
Lewis declines to change the position 
he took when he informed interests 
engineering the abortive Cleveland con- 
ferences that the organization “would 
be glad to give consideration to any 
practical plan which does not contem- 
plate a modification of existing wage 
contracts or a reduction in earnings.” 

Predictions that ‘Lewis’ organization 
is headed for the rocks” are frequent 
these days, but if John Lewis is 
worried by such prophecies his public 
speech and appearance belie the fact. 
A passing, ironic reference to “the 
business morality” of the operators he 
holds responsible for defections in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, a crisp state- 
ment that he wants someone to tell him 
just as soon as the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co. earns a dividend and the 
declaration that few operations in non- 
union strongholds are prospering sum 
up his indirect answer to the apostles 
of union doom. He strides back and 
forth behind his desk in the Merchants’ 
Bank Building in Indianapolis and 
whimsically alludes to “the magnificent 
suite” and the retinue of employees 
maintained at international headquar- 
ters to disconcert those planning to 
order funeral wreaths. 

To the operators as a whole, however, 
he flings a challenge to develop leader- 
ship which will drag the bituminous 
industry out of the slough of despond. 
And a wage reduction, he reiterates, is 
not the towline for the job. “If I felt 
that a reduction in wages would in- 
crease working time at union mines and 
boost the annual earnings of union 
miners,” he declared, “I would be 
traitor to my trust if I didn’t advocate 
and fight for such a reduction.” 


Lewis Offers No Alternative 


Mr. Lewis bluntly rejects the only 
means of salvation many operators 
see, but offers no ready-made alterna- 
tive. Mergers, the Jacksonville contract 
and the workings of the immigration 
law, in his opinion, are only partial 
answers to what he treats as a question 
almost as old as the industry itself. 
Ellis Searles, editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, has said that 
the remedy is for operators to stop 
“their infernal foolishness” and refuse 
to sell coal except at a profit. This 
‘seams to come as near meeting with 
Mr. Lewis’ approval as any proposal 
discussed. If the establishment of 
“sound business methods” necessitates 
changing the Sherman law, Mr. Lewis 
emphasizes the readiness of the union 
to join with the operators in an appeal 
to Congress. 

Is the union satisfied with the present 
situation? Mr. Lewis paused as if re- 
fiecting upon the choice of words, and 
then answered: 

“About eleven years ago Germany 
declared war against France. To reach 


its objective it started a march through 
Belgium, notwithstanding that Ger- 
many was signatory to a treaty guar- 
anteeing the inviolability of Belgian 
soil. Germany justified the reduction 
of its contract to a scrap of paper on 
the ground of expediency. The world 
stood first aghast and then most of the 
civilized powers joined together to 
punish this shocking exhibition of na- 
tional turpitude. 

“In February, 1924, the coal oper- 
ators entered into a three-year compact 
with the union. And now many of 
them are trying to violate that agree- 
ment. Why? On the ground of ex- 
pediency. Our backs are to the wall 
in a terrific struggle to uphold the 
sacredness of contracts, but press and 
public, instead of exhibiting high moral 
indignation at the attacks made upon 
the agreement, support those who would 
undermine it. 

“As far as the union is concerned, 
the Jacksonville compact stands. The 
United Mine Workers has never vio- 
lated a contract and will not be a party 
to the abrogation of this one!” 

“What about 1920?” 


Blames Operators for Strikes 


Mr. Lewis promptly unloaded re- 
sponsibility for the district strikes 
against day rates fixed by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission on the oper- 
ators. They, he said, had recognized 
that those rates were out of line, but, 
because of the Indianapolis indictments 
then hanging over them, had refused to 
vary the terms of the commission 
award when the interstate agreement 
was signed at New York. Returning 
home, however, some Illinois operators 
tried to remedy the injustice by paying 
bonuses which ‘boosted the day rate to 
$8. Other producers, fearful where 
such a movement would end and desir- 
ing uniformity, incited and encouraged 
the walkout which spread to other 
states. 

Still refusing to change the inter- 
state contract, Illinois men, said Mr. 
Lewis, secretly agreed with district 
union officials of their state to sign a 
supplemental district agreement. The 
Indiana delegation discovered what was 
in the wind, reached home before the 
Illinois men “and beat them by a few 
hours on the separate district agree- 
ment.” 

A reduction in the present rates, Mr. 
Lewis insisted, would not help the 
situation because, first, any cut would 
have to be passed on by the operators 
to their customers, and, second, “any 
reduction in the union fields would be 
met by a cut in non-union wages, and 
we would be back where we started.” 

“Then you do not hold with those 
who maintain there are limits beyond 
which non-union operators dare not go 
in reducing wages?” 

“I do not,” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. “It has been said that if wages 
in non-union areas are cut too low, the 
workers there will want to be organ- 
ized. Well, that is something that it 
is our business to know.” 
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John L. Lewis 


“Do you believe the Jacksonville 
agreement, if honestly observed, will 
work out the salvation of the industry?” 

“We have never deluded ourselves 
with the idea that the Jacksonville 
agreement would cure all the ills of the 
coal industry. It will help, but it is 
no panacea.” 


Pumps Started and Order 
Restored in Nova Scotia 


With the arrival of troops at the 
strike area of Cape Breton order has 
been restored and on June 16 mainte- 
nance work was resumed at several of 
the collieries of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, which had not been 
pumped or ventilated for nearly two 
weeks. Arrangements were made to 
operate one of the big power houses 
at Glace Bay to work the pumps of the 
collieries in that area. James Murdock, 
federal Minister of Labor, arrived at 
Sydney on the 16th and arranged inter- 
views with the representatives of the 
company and the miners. 

W. O’Hearn, Attorney General for 
Nova Scotia, has ordered proceedings 
against those responsible for the death 
of William Davis, the miner who was 
killed in the fight on June 11 between 
special police of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation and striking miners. 

Prosecutions of strikers charged with 
looting stores in the Cape Breton area 
and the service of warrants on others 
continue. 


Merge Kansas Strip Mines 


All the strip mines in Kansas, con- 
trolled by nineteen companies, are to 
be merged with a capital of $10,700,000. 
Final action was expected at a meet- 
ing this week at Pittsburgh, Kan., ac- 
cording to an announcement last week 
by Alexander S. Banks of Leslie, Banks 
& Co. of New York, certified account- 
ants, who has been preparing the 
figures on the merger. 

According to the plans as made pub- 
lic by Mr. Banks, the merged company 
will issue $3,000,000 in preferred stock 
and $7,000,000 in common stock. Ira 
Clemens, of Pittsburg, Kan., has been 
one of the principal figures in bringing 
about the merger. 
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Burns Bros. Has Shake-Up; 
Old Officers Retire 


Frank L. Burns, who since the death 
of his father, Michael F. Burns, has 
been president of Burns Bros., the well- 
known New York coal company, re- 
signed as president of that organiza- 
tion June 19. This action followed the 
annual meeting of the.corporation held 
on the day previous, when a new board 
of directors was elected. 

About a month ago S. M. Schatzkin, 
who formerly was connected with 
Burns Bros., sent letters to stockholders 
requesting their proxies and urging the 
election of Schatzkin and his associates 
to the Board of Directors. Under date 
of June 1 Mr. Burns issued a letter 
asking for proxies for S. M. Williams, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Allison Dodd, also a member of that 
body. The Schatzkin interests were 
victorious. 

The newly elected directors are: S. 
M. Schatzkin, of Schatzkin & Bern- 
stein; William A. Conyngham, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre; Theodore S. Barber, 
director of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; 
Harry B. Schooley, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre; Kerwin H. Fulton, president of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Co.; 
William T. Payne, president of the East 
Boston Coal Co.; Alexander Levene, 
lawyer, and Sanders Wertheim, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Valley Coal Co. 
and the Steamship Fuel Co. The direc- 
tors re-elected are: Frank L. Burns, 
Allison Dodd, S. M. Williams, Mason B. 
Starring, W. J. Wason, Jr., Alfred T. 
Holly, Charles Hayden, Moritz Rosen- 
thal and Carl J. Schmidlapp. 

Prior to the death of his father, a 
year ago, Frank L. Burns was con- 
nected with the company in various 
capacities for over twenty years. 

In announcing his resignation, Mr. 
Burns issued a statement, in part as 
follows: 

“T have never been and am not in 
sympathy with the objects and policies 
of certain leading members of the 
group now assuming control and am 
firmly convinced that in justice to the 
stockholders I cannot accept the presi- 
dency tendered me for the coming year 
in association with the administrative 
personnel to be selected by the Wert- 
heim-Schatzkin group. It is with deep 
regret, in view of the lifelong associa- 
tion of the Burns family with the com- 
pany, that I feel compelled to tender 
my resignation to the directors and 
sever all connections with the com- 
pany.” 

The resignation of H. S. G. Brooks, 
first vice-president of Burns Bros., was 
announced June 20. 

At the organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held June PMS AN: 
successor was elected to the presidency, 
nor was a new director chosen to fill 
the place formerly held by Mr. Burns 
on the board. After the meeting it was 
stated that this matter would be left 
open for the time being, “especially in 
view of the fact that the operations 
of the company are now in the hands of 
the new vice-presidents.” 

As a result of the changes announced 
in the executive staff after Monday’s 
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Courtesy Bertha-Conswmers Co. 


Eureka Mine Clerk’s Home 
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McLain, mine clerk at Eureka mine, and his family have an eye to beauty 
oo 


as well as comfort, as the flower boxes and colorful porch awnings attest. 





meeting, S. M. Schatzkin was elected 
vice-president in charge of accounts. 
S. A. Wertheim, an associate of Mr. 
Mr. Schatzkin, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Thomas F. 
Farrell, who was with the Farrell Coal 
Co. before it was merged with the 
Burns Brothers company, was re- 
elected vice-president. George S. 
Weaver was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. S. M. Williams, chairman 
of the Board of ‘Directors, and Moritz 
Rosenthal, chairman of the Executive 
Committe, were both re-elected. 

In view of these changes it was an- 
nounced that Grove D. Curtis resigned 
as vice-president, after having been 
connected with the company since it ac- 
quired the Curtis-Blaisdell Coal Co. in 
1913. John V. Chambers resigned as 
secretary, having held that position 
since 1918. 

The retiring officers have formed the 
Frank L. Burns Coal Co., with offices at 
30 Church St., New York. Mr. Burns is 
president of the new company, which 
will engage in the retail business. 
Associated with him are Grove D. Cur- 
tis, H. S. G. Brooks, J. V. Chambers 
and W. L. Chambers. 





Labor Trouble Threatens at 
British Coa! Mines 


Unless some compromise is reached 
in the next few weeks a strike or a 
lockout of British coal miners i¢ almost 
certain. The Miners’ Federation will 
hold a final conference of delegates 
from all Britain in London on July 8 to 
consider action. The mine owners were 
to submit their proposals for a new 
wage agreement June 23 and the 
Miners’ Executive committee expected 
to discuss it the next day. 

The basis of the proposed settlement 
is five days of eight hours, with six 
hours on Saturday, making a total of 
forty-six hours weekly, instead of 
forty-two, as at present. The owners 
further propose to discontinue the 14 
per cent increase in wages which was 
granted because of the decrease in the 
number of working hours, due to the 
lessened production and the establish- 
ment of a seven-hour day. The old 
agreement expires on June 30. The 
owners plead decreased profits and also 
say that the present wage scale keeps 
prices too high. 


Hard-Coal Miners Prepare 
Wage Demands 


The tri-district convention of anthra- 
cite miners will open in Scranton, Pa., 
June 29 to formulate demands on wages 
and working conditions to be incor- 
porated in the new agreement to take 
the place of the present one, which ex- 
pires on Aug. 31. 

Among the requests for changes in 


the contract, it is expected, will be a | 


demand for an increase—probably 10 
per cent—in wages over the present 
level for both contract miners and day 
laborers. Other demands will be for 
the check-off, payment of contract 
miners on a gross ton basis instead of 
by the mine-car as at present; uni- 
formity of rates as between collieries; 
payment for “dead work,” and a reduc- 
tion in the price charged miners and 
their families for coal and house rent. 

Soon after the close of the conven- 
tion the operators will submit counter- 
demands and it is considered highly 
probable that they will include a pro- 
posal for a reduction in wages amount- 
ing to between 15 and 20 per cent. 

These conflicting propositions will 
constitute the main points of contention 
when committees representing the two 
sides meet in conference probably at 
Atlantic City, between July 10 and 15. 

The conference is expected to wrestle 
with these demands for the greater 
part of July and August. The oper- 
ators are reported to have made ex- 
tensive studies of conditions in the 
hard-coal region during the last few 
months and are expected to come into 
the conference with a mass of statis- 
tical data bearing on living costs, their 
own production costs and wages, all 
of which will be offered in support of 
their demand for a substantial re- 
duction. 

Representatives of the miners will 
be equally well armed with supporting 
data for their wage increase demand 
and on this point the two sides will 
go to the mat. 

It is considered likely that the men 
will quit work on Sept. 1 and that then, 
in the public outery which presumably 
will follow, prompted by fear of a 
serious coal shortage, an agreement 
will be reached on the existing scale 
and the present wage continued for 
another year or two. 


——— a 
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Carbon Arc Is Handy and Economical 
For Melting Brass 


It is common for mines of medium 
size to be equipped with both electric 
and acetylene welding outfits—the 
electric for most of the welding and 
the acetylene principally for cutting. 
When an acetylene torch is available, 
the value of a carbon electrode for 
cutting and other purposes is often 
forgotten. In many cutting jobs the 
obtaining of a smooth, narrow cut is 
of little importance. On such work 
the use of a carbon arc is the more 
economical method. The cutting is 
done in less time and the cost of elec- 
trical energy is far below the cost 
of gas. 

W. H. Trosper, electrician at No. 
4 mine of the Columbus Mining Co., 
of Allais, Ky., often uses a carbon 
are in his repair work. In addition 
to the cutting work the carbon arc is 
employed to melt small quantities of 
brass for filling worn parts on min- 
ing equipment. In one case he put 
a new lining in a worn axle box, and 
then he poured brass in below the 
lining to fill the worn space. 

It is interesting to note how the 
brass is melted and poured without 
the use of a special ladle or crucible. 
As shown in Fig. 1, a scrap casting 
removed from a mining» machine 
serves as a ladle. This casting is 
set on a small pile of dry sand, but 





Fig. 1—Ready to Start the Arc 


The piece of scrap brass to be melted is 
set in an old cup-shaped casting which in 
turn is placed in dry send with one corner 
in contact with the rail. 





Fig. 2—Miniature Electric Furnace 


When a mine shop is equipped with an 
acetylene torch the advantages of a carbon 
are for cutting and melting are sometimes 


forgotten. A small quantity of brass can 
be melted in a few minutes. 


with one corner making contact to 
the rail. The sand acts as a crucible 
confining the heat and thus speeding 
up the melting. A piece of scrap 
brass is set in the ladle and an are 
drawn between this and the carbon 
electrode, the power being supplied 
through a resistance from the mine 
trolley. The scrap brass begins to 
melt almost immediately and in a 
few minutes is reduced to a molten 
mass. The #-in, carbon electrodes 
used for the melting of brass and for 
cutting are the positivce carbons re- 
moved from worn-out, telephone, dry 
cells. 


Cyclone Damages Substation 


Not even an outdoor transformer 
substation having a steel structure 
can withstand a cyclone. At the 
New Orient mine in southern Illi- 
nois it cost approximately $4,000 and 
required nine days to repair the dam- 
age done to such a substation in a 
few seconds by the March 18 storm. 

The function of the New Orient 
substation is to step the voltage down 
from 33,000 to 2,300 volts. The 
transformer capacity consists of 
three 500-kva. and three 1,667-kva. 
single-phase units. None of these 


transformers was upset by the wind 
but the three larger ones were moved 
several feet and jammed into the 
steel columns of the switching struc- 
ture. The oil was lost from two of 
the 1,667-kva. transformers. In 
one case a drain pipe was broken off 
between the valve and the tank and 
in the other case an oil cooling tube 
was cut open. <A _ photograph is 
shown of the latter transformer, after 
it had received first aid treatment 
sufficient to permit it to go back into 
service. 

More than half of the steel columns 
supporting the overhead switching 
structure had to be replaced. Prac- 
tically all—386 to be exact—of the 
pin insulators were broken, as were 
also most of the transformer bush- 
ings. The two sets of oxide film 
lightning arresters were torn loose 
from their foundations and tipped 
over. In the repair of these, but one 
good set could be assembled from the 
parts of the two; so one complete 
new arrester had to be purchased. 

Although it took nine days to get the 





Oil Was Lost Through Broken Tube 
A job done by the cyclone which hit the 


New Orient mine. Repairmen working on 
this transformer cut out the broken section 
of an oil cooling tube and welded the ends. 
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damaged transformer substation into 
shape to furnish power for regular 
operation, the mine was without 
power only 26hr. During this timea 
temporary, 2,300-volt, wood-pole line 
was constructed from a neighboring 
substation to the New Orient mine. 
This line, however, furnished only 
enough power to operate the fan 
and other auxiliary equipment. AlI- 
though the fan is equipped with a 
steam drive as an auxiliary to the 
electric, the mine was without venti- 
lation for a number of_ hours. 
Broken pipes. and other damage to 
the steam equipment made the steam 
engine as useless as was the electric 
motor. 


Traveling Case Protects Meters 
And Saves Time 


A portable meter-testing outfit is 
something that most men working 
upon meters feel would greatly sim- 
plify their work. This is especially 
true when the equipment must be 
shipped or carried from place to 
place in districts where traveling is 
difficult. But such an outfit can be 
made so that it can be carried easily 
and used quickly. It consists of a 
portable type Westinghouse watt- 
hour meter and a States Co. phan- 
tom load suitable for 110 or 220-volt 
service. This equipment is mounted 
in a 7x9x16-in. carrying case. 

A 220-volt lamp is connected in 
‘the circuit with the current coil of 
the watthour meter and the load side 
of the phantom load when the first 
hook-up is made for a test. This 


is done to eliminate the possibility 
of damage to the testing set as a re- 
sult of a wrong connection made by 
the test man. A single-pole, single- 
throw, knife switch also mounted in 
the case is used to short-circuit the 
lamp. 
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A Compact Testing Case 


The instruments are permanently set in 


this traveling case 
protected. 


and thus are always 


There are four leads from the test 
set equipped with universal test 
clips. Two of the clips are red to 
indicate the line side of the meter 
and two are gray to indicate the load 
side. When the carrying case is 
closed it also affords protection to 
the meters which they would not 
have otherwise. 

Such an arrangement as this is 
extremely handy around coal mine 
villages supplied with power by the 
coal company. The fact that most 
of the interconnections necessary for 
making a test are permanent greatly 
expedites the work of adjusting and 
checking meters. H. S. EDWARDS. 

Pineville, Ky. 





Container Reduces Hazards of 
Gasoline and Alcohol 


In mine repair shops it is common 
to see a 1-gal. or even a 5-gal. can 
of gasoline and, in many cases, a can 
of denatured alcohol stored under a 
bench near a stove or an open-flame 
torch. This is especially true in the 
electric repair shops where gasoline 











Meter Case 


Most of the con- 
nections necessary 
for testing a meter 


are already made 
in this satchel 
Only the exterior 


connections have to 
be made thus the 
work is. simplified 
and can be done 
quickly, 
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is needed for filling blow torches, for 
cleaning, and for thinning certain in- 
sulating varnishes and compounds. 
When highly inflammable liquids are 
poured from ordinary cans in a room 
with a stove or open flame there is 
great danger. 

Recently the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. inaugurated the use of 1-qt. 
underwriters-approved cans for the 
handling of gasoline and alcohol in 
its Corning repair shop. These con- 
tainers are of such strength that it 
would take extremely rough handling 
to damage them to the point of leak- 





They Can Upset and Not Spill 

The 1-qt. underwriters approved can, 
marked ‘‘Gasoline,” replaced an ordinary 
unsafe can of 5-gal. capacity which was 
formerly used in this shop. The decreased 
fire risk is evident. 
age. The one opening which is a 
combination spout and filling port 
is normally kept sealed by a spring 
cap which is opened by pulling. and 
holding a lever conveniently com- 


bined with the handle. 





Good Light Aids Coal Picking 


Coal as it comes from the mines in most 
cases now-a-days is not ready for the mar- 
ket—it must yet be put through a ‘‘manu- 
facturing’ process. In many respects the 
moving table terminating in a loading 
boom here shown and installed at the 
Sonny Mine of the Georges Creek Coal Min- 
ing Co., could probably be duplicated hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands of times 
throughout the country’s coal regions. Any 
process such as this which depends upon 
human sight, requires adequate lighting. 
Note the bulbs hanging over the center of 
the conveyor. They are provided with re- 
flectors that concentrate the light on the 
work to be done. Scientific lighting thus 
plays an important role in improving the 
mine product. 
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Soft-Coal Market Drags Near Bottom; 
Anthracite Trade Quiet 


Hand- to-mouth buying characterizes the soft-coal 
trade in most sections of the country, contracts being 
few and far between. Nevertheless, little distress coal 
is in evidence, producers having discovered the evils of 
shipping on consignment. While there has been little 
change in price levels they show a slightly firmer tend- 
ency in the face of increasing output. 

Business was a shade quieter in the Midwest market 
last week, the steam trade being somewhat stronger 
with screenings in better position. Domestic demand, 
however, was far below normal for this season. South- 
ern Illinois shaft mines are almost at a standstill; 
running time is low and prices unchanged. Strip mines 
are doing better. Several Indiana co-operative mines 
have been reorganized to conform with the Terre Haute 
agreement and have increased working forces and out* 
put. Kentucky coal, particularly from the Hazard field, 
is moving well to the lakes. The movement from 
western Kentucky, however, is far from heavy and 
running time is low, as are prices. The situation con- 
tinues to improve at the head of the lakes, where de- 
mand from iron mines and factories is picking up. 
All grades are selling to a certain extent in Utah, the 
larger sizes with some difficulty. In Colorado and the 
Southwest the trade is simply marking time. 


Heavy Traffic Through Cincinnati Gateway 


A large volume of coal is moving through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway—more than 13,000 cars in each of the 
last two weeks, one-quarter of it destined for the lakes. 
Prices are slightly less firm. Southern and eastern Ohio 
are dull but hopeful. Conditions at Pittsburgh are 
much the same, but prospects are considered better. 
New England and the other Eastern markets continue 
to drag, with only fitful changes. 


‘ Phe anthracite market is flat. All domestic sizes are 


plentiful and deliveries are almost uniformly prompt. 
Stove continues to lead in demand. Egg is active. 
Chestnut and pea are moving slowly. Prices remain at 
last week’s level, but independents find it hard to get 
more than company prices except in the case of stove. 
Barley is the most active of the steam sizes, buckwheat 
and rice having eased. Wage talk next week may tend 
to quicken interest in hard coal. 

Bituminous coal output in the week ended June 13 
is estimated by the Geological Survey at 8,616,000 net 
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tons, compared with 8,372,000 tons in the previous week, 
as shown by revised figures. Anthracite production in 
the week ended June 13 was 1,870,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 1,674,000 tons in the preceding week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
rose one point during the past week, standing on June 
2° at 161, the corresponding price of which is $1.95. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports in the week ended 
June 21, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 785,218 net tons; steamship fuel, 43,580—a total 
of 828,798 net tons, compared with 750,550 tons in the 
preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in the week 
ended June 18 totaled 489,944 net tons, compared with 
395,386 tons in the previous week. 
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Midwest Steam Market Firmer 


The Chicago coal market proved even quieter than usual 
last week, though the steam market is perhaps a little better 
than for several weeks, as the condition of screenings is 
much stronger than heretofore. Prices have not advanced 
much, it is true, but there is no distress coal offered. Despite 
the fact that the country is consuming more coal than it is 
producing, purchasing agents are giving no thought to their 
future requirements and are continuing to buy on the open 
market. Prices are certainly attractive enough to tempt 
them, within reason, in this direction. 

The demand for domestic coals is far below normal at 
this time of the year as compared with other years. Frank- 
lin County operators say they have between 800 and 900 
cars of 6-in. lump coal on track unsold, with little prospect 
of moving it promptly. Contrary to the procedure of past 
years, the Franklin County operators have not increased 
their prices month by month. They set a price of $2.75 as 
of April 1 on their 6-in. lump and have not changed this 
price to date. Whether or not they will change it July 1 is 
doubtful. Eastern Kentucky operators, who planned on a 
15c. advance as of July 1, have come to the conclusion that 
this action would be unwise and are going to continue at 
their June circular until July 15 at least. It is rumored 
that the Pocahontas people will leave their quotations “as 
is” for the time being. 
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There is no general buying trend in the market. A few 
scattered orders continue to come in and it is expected that 
this condition will continue until the buying public wakes up 
and comes into the market. Despite the weakness of the 
coal market, there is practically no unsold coal on track in 
Chicago. Even the West Kentucky operators are realizing 
the fallacy of shipping coal on consignment, and all but a 
few of them have put a stop to this practice. Only a few 
cars of Pocahontas mine-run are on track in Chicago unsold. 

In southern Illinois a few mines are still working, most 
of them crushing coal, as practically no sizes are moving 
out. The strip mines are doing considerably better, but 
some of them refused to work a few days recently because 
they would not take less than $1.75 for mine-run. Railroad 
tonnage seems to be pretty good with the strip mines and 
weak with the shaft mines. All operating mines have plenty 
of coal unbilled excepting steam. Prices are unchanged. 

In the Duquoin field one mine is operating three days a 
week on steam contracts, getting about 65,000 tons a month 
and crushing most of its coal, and a couple of other mines 
are getting one and two days a week. No change in prices 
has taken place. In the Mt. Olive field things are at a 
standstill. About three hundred cars of railroad coal a week 
is moving and the rest of the tonnage produced is crushed 
for steam contracts. Practically no domestic is moving. 
The Standard field continues as it has been, selling coal be- 
low cost and working one and two days a week. Railroad 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





Market June 23 June 8 June 15 June 22 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.85 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 2.20 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... [icin hes 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
Smokeless'lump.......... Chitago..... 3.60 3.10. 3.10 > | 3200Gi3-25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago... .. 2:00 ~~ 1.95" 1.95 a SS: 10 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati. . . 3:85 3.00 92.85: | 25 75@ims, 00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1585 122200 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1925 1.25 1.20@ 1.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.30 4.25 4.25 4.15@ 4.40 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 ath 1375 1.65@ 1.90 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2:45 “25-10% 2 102 00M me 25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 2s 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.70 2.559.255) Seo sao 0 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... Ea 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2220 eee OO mere OU 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 (Ney [a5 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 teeenoa s Vol.).. Baltimore... . 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.70 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.). .. Philadelphia.. 1.50 1255 [oon 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Zow Vol.),...... Baltimore.... 155 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.45 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.5u 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 155 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.4u@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... 2.109" 2515." 20 oho Oe 5 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.95) 1°95: 7 e920 @e2700 
Pittsburgh slack -(Gas).... Pittsburgh... he20 1.55 1.45 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... = 2.10 - 2.10 2. 75@) 2.00 
Kanawha mine run.,...... Columbus.... 1.40 1.4u 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... i 1.10 1.10° 2.00@ 1415 
W Vaclunipie se ee. Cincinnati... 2:25-~ 2:25 ) 2010 ee 10 Gie2 50 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.65 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 35 es 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... .90 1.05 1.10 1.10@ 1.20 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.45°° 2.155 2515 e200 Gee 35 
Hocking mine run.,...... Columbus.... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus... . es) 1.30 1. 30 1.20@ 1.40 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2:35 4 2.25 2.20) po aou Gees 50 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Oleveland.... 1285 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland... . LlOs eso 1.40 1.40@ 1.50 


Market June 23 June 8 June 15 June 22 

Midwest Quoted 1924° “1925; 1925 1925+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago ate De $2.75 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35) 2:35 F235 eee ese aoe 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago bra tn oe 1.80 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.35. 2.35) | 2335 R225? 2G 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.105 2. 10a? sl Ome Ont ooo 
Central, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago..... 1255 have oye: 1.65@ 1.90 
Ind, 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2. 85... 2260) WZ 60cm eens aie 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.359 2.35.7 2239 tee 0 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.80 1.90 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.35 2225. ~ QoS eee ree an 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2.85 } 202 850250 2.50 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 250i. = 2a 2 sme eee 225 
M¢t. Olive screenings..... St. Louis..... 2.00 lee) Lig | Pee fo} 
Standard lump.......... St. Louisiiso. 2.15 Spee eee 2525 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..../° 1580 1807 1280S eine eco 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... 2.00 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.55 1.30 1.15 1.10@ 1.40 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 | fl Je 1.15 1.00@ 1.15 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 1.85. (2300) 2000 02ers 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.60 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.00 2.40 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Big Seam mine run.,..... Birmingham.. 1.90 Leds 125 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.00 Te85) ae Oe 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. blocktjo.0..- Chicago..... 2.10 2,25 2.25 2315 @e2 40m 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chieago..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. blockf......... Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run,...... Louisville.... 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.35@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... . 95 1.05 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
8, E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.35 2.25 2.30@ 2.56 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.75 
8. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati. . . .90 1.05 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Kansas mine run.,....... Kansas City.. 3.50 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 38.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ‘ ‘ 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 

{t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prac- 
tice, put the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 























Market Freight June 23, 1924 _— June 15, 1925 — June 22, 1925+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

Brokat: «3 jan tion ares New, Yorke... om: $2.35. 2) ee oe eee 5 ..00@ $8. 85/0 eee eee $8. 10@$8470 4 Ucn cere $8. 10@$8.70 
Broken sare tanaene Philadelphia........ 2.39 2) pees ae eee 6. 70@ (8.85 see ee 8.60) 25 ye ne eee ee 8.60 
Hegarty josclevs <'s/Steteshe New, York vee sec 2.34 $8.75@$9. 25 8.45@ 8.85 $8.50@$8.75 8.45@ 8.70 $8.50@ $8.75 8.45@ 8.70 
Egg: sitencdcwwane as Philadelphia........ IRONY 8.80@ 9.60 8.80@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 8.70@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 
Eggi. secm eae Chicazo*ineke eae 5.06 7.86@ 8.00 7.83@ 7,90 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 
Stove..s.tr an sernoeet New York......... 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.45@ 9.10 8.90@ 9.25 8.95@ 9.20 8.90@ 9.25 8.95@ 9.20 
Stove:.;.2.a0s0srn eee Philadelphia........ 2°39 9.15@ 9.80 8.85@ 9.03 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 
Stowe..i¢eieteseene. Chicago*!- 7. e ee 5.06 8.17@ 8.30 8.13@ 8.25 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 
Chestnut...........; New 3X orks acnetee 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.95 8.35@ 8.65 8.45@ 8.70 8.35@ 8.65 8.45@ 8.70 
Chestnutie-4. soe Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.85@ 9.70 8.80@ 8.85 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 
Chestnut afveae eee Chicago*s.. ase 5.06 8.00@ 8.13 8.08@ 8.13 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 
OB fe Siaiste siaiaiaha cers ates New York... Zee 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.50. 5.00@ 5.70 
Pea scot eeene tn Philadelphia 2 14 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 
Pea feeiicdete tens Chicago* 4.79 5.13@ 5.45 5.36@ 5.9] 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36. 4.69@ 5.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.... New York 2.22 2.15@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 Zap 2.00@ 2.40: 2.50 
Buckwheat No l..... Philadelphia 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.15@ 2.75 2.50 2.15@ 2.75 2.50 
NOG. Scions ere ew York P4e 0M 1. 75@92 319 2e25 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 
RiG6.3- 4 45S eacae ce ite Philadelphia 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 "1.85@ 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.00 2.00 
Barley. ‘ . New York... 2e22 1.15@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Barlay Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ New Yorker. ass. 26220" aud AR ae 1.60 1.50@ 1.65 D608 fy plate rae eee hee 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 





+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 
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Ee 8S Dk Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May June 
SES O90)" O29) 02: OP 1925 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
1925 1924 
June 22 June 15 June 8 June 23 
dihace tse <) eS 8 ao Skee Cane 161 160 166 
Weighted averaged price $1.95 $1.94 $1.95 $2.01 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





tonnage is fair and such mines as can are crushing. There 
are plenty of “no bills,’ with no demand and no change 
in prices. 

Warm weather at St. Louis has stopped entirely the little 
storage movement of coal that was planned. There is 
nothing doing and the yards are pretty well filled. The 
most disappointing feature is the falling off of the demand 
for anthracite. It is estimated that this year this tonnage 
in St. Louis will not be over 15,000 and may run as low as 
10,000 tons. This is a dropping off of between 20 and 25 
per cent, and the same condition prevails throughout all the 
Midwest territory. Smokeless also is falling off and coke 
is not taking as was expected, although coke has supplanted 
anthracite to some extent. No Arkansas coal sells. It is 
estimated that oil burners are going in about ten to fifteen a 
day in St. Louis and suburbs, mostly affecting the higher 
grades of coal. A little Standard storage is being put in 
for apartment houses. Wagonload steam is unusually quiet 
and carload is active only to the extent of a demand a trifle 
larger than the natural supply at this time, but with no 
change in prices. Country domestic is unusually quiet and 
steam is not a factor. 


Much Kentucky Coal Moving to Lakes 


Movement of Kentucky coal to the Lakes is said to be 
larger than last year and the Harlan field is playing an im- 
portant part. So much coal is now available that it is 
almost entirely a question of price, as plenty of quality 
tonnage is being offered. Domestic demand continues light, 
and retailers, except in sections far North, are not showing 
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much interest. Demand from general utility and industrial 
interests continues quite active. 

Western Kentucky movement has been far from heavy 
and mines continue on a slow basis, getting a little South- 
ern business, some from the central section, including 
Michigan and Chicago territory, but nothing like the volume 
that had been anticipated. Prices on western Kentucky coal 
continue very low, screenings being a shade weaker at 
$1.05@$1.15; mine-run, $1.10@$1.25; nut, egg, lump and 
block all bunched at $1.40@$1.65 for domestic, with some 
steam nut selling at mine-run prices. 

Eastern Kentucky prices are quite steady, mine-run com- 
manding a level from $1.35 to as high as $1.75 for fine gas 
coal, with block, $2@$2.50, the top being around $2.25 on 
the bulk of production; egg and lump, $1.75@$2.10; nut, $1.50 
@$1.75, and screenings, $1@$1.25. The screenings market 
has held up much better than had been generally expected, 
due to good demand industrially. 


Outlook Improves in Northwest 


The feature of the Duluth market last week was the not- 
able improvement in demand from the iron mines of Minne- 
sota. It looks as if there would be a good mining season, 
with a pick-up in sales of coal. Factories are increasing 
operation, and undoubtedly will be in the market seriously 
for coal in a short time. 

The market is firm all through the list at last week’s 
prices. Pocahontas continues at $7 with screenings of this 
grade at $4.25. The docks seem to be well cleaned up in 
screenings, because of the fact that they have not made 
many, as most of the shipments have been mine-run. ; 

Dealers are still buying hand to mouth. They look for a 
change in prices, and are pinning their hopes on the pos- 
sibility of more mines going off the union list. 

The railroads are doing their part to avoid congestion, 
taking much coal from the docks. Business, despite com- 
plaints of dock men, seems to be about average, and the 
general outlook is far from depressing. 

Shipments picked up a little last week, when 38 cargoes 
arrived from lower lake ports, but of these only two were 
hard coal. Fourteen cargoes are reported on the way, of 
which one is hard coal. While two more cargoes arrived 
than last week, much less anthracite came. This dropping 
off in hard coal is brought about through the fact that much 
hard has already been brought up, and also by the fact 
that there will undoubtedly be a smaller amount of hard 
sold this year than last because of the popularity of Poca- 
hontas. 

There has been no development of note at.the Twin Cities 
for some time. Buying continues to be deferred as much 
as possible. The price schedule seems to be stable enough, 
largely because there is no keen effort being made to force 
business. All-rail dealers recognize that there is nothing 
to be gained from concessions, and work to keep their stocks 
in transit down to a point that will obviate any need of 
serious cutting. Their prices remain the same on the dif- 
ferent grades as heretofore. 

The Milwaukee trade reports no change from the sum- 
mer dullness that has characterized the market for weeks 
past. Demand is at a low ebb and prices are unchanged. 
Coal is coming up the lakes quite steadily to meet demand 
that will develop as the year progresses. Thus far in the 
season of navigation Milwaukee has received by cargo a 
total of 968,073 tons—292,455 tons of anthracite and 675,618 
tons of bituminous coal. 


Southwest Marks Time 


The Southwest is still marking time, waiting for some- 
thing to happen—it doesn’t know just what. Virtually no 
coal is being mined in Kansas except on contract, and con- 
tracts aren’t plentiful. Most dealers won’t even quote 
prices on Arkansas, though a little coal is being mined 
there, as in Kansas, on contract. In Oklahoma the only 
mines working are those paying the 1917 scale, and at these 
union interference is increasing. There is a light thresh- 
ing demand for Kansas coal, but not sufficient to have any 
effect on the market. Operators assert and reassert that 
they can’t run profitably at the 1924 scale, and miners, 
except in Oklahoma, where some have accepted a reduced 
wage, insist they will not work for less. 

Conditions in Colorado are growing a little worse so far 
as orders for domestic coal are concerned and it is expected 
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that the balance of June and the month of July probably 
will show the greatest decrease in tonnage in the history of 
the Colorado coal business. Orders are at a standstill await- 
ing the effective date of rate reductions to Missouri River 
territory. Prices will be advanced 25c. a ton July 1. The 
new prices for Walsenburg and Canon City domestic lump 
coal will be $5; nut, $4.50; washed pea, $3; high-grade 
Crested Butte anthracite Nos. 1 and 2, $7; Nos. 3 and 5, 
base burner size, $7.25; Trinidad coke, $7.50; Trinidad nut 
coke, $6. 

The coal market in Utah is about normal for the season. 
A little coal in all grades is selling, but larger sizes are 
being moved with more difficulty than the smaller sizes. 
Price talk has switched from a discussion of possible lower 
prices to speculation regarding an all-round increase. No 
one, however, expects this change to come about till Sep- 
tember. Independent dealers say they will be able to offer 
no storage prices and they are also opposed to carrying 
accounts as long as they have been carrying them in the 
past. The mine-owned yards, however, are storing heavily, 
and were it not for this they would find it difficult to take 
care of the demand for slack. 


Heavy Movement to Cincinnati 


At Cincinnati last week more than 13,500 loaded cars of 
coal passed from the south to the north of the Ohio River, 
according to the figures of the regional director for the 
American Railway Association, and another 13,000-car 
week was in prospect as this was written. Of this about 
one-fourth was destined for the lakes. An embargo against 
the Toledo docks in the early part of the week has not had 
any effect thus far. 

While prices have not moved perceptibly during the week 
they lack firmness of tone. The uncertainty in block and 
domestic sizes continues. Coal can be had around $2.10 
and some ask $2.50 for the larger sizes. Some representa- 
tives say they are sold up, while others seem eager to sell. 
Stove and 2-in. are a little more firm, but mine-run devel- 
oped the most strength in the past week. Steam stuff is 
hard to get between $1.35 and $1.50 while byproduct and 
finer grades of gas go all the way up to $1.75 on the asked 
price. Slack is unsettled, the price ranging all the way 
from $1 to $1.25 with the spot market holding at 
$1.10@$1.15. 

Smokeless seems to be having a hard time to find its 
level. The asked price is around $3, but it is possible to 
buy good grades of lump at the egg price of $2.75. Stove 
coal prices are off; the best of the market seems to be $2.25 
while nut is being sold—West—on a basis of the asked price 
of mine-run. While high-volatile mine-run has strength- 
ened, the same spread of $1.75@$2 still persists for smoke- 
less. The screenings market, because of the increased make 
of domestic, also is inclined to feel around for a place to 
solidify itself. Quotations this week cannot be better than 
$1.20@$1.25. 

Retail business has slumped off to midsummer dullness 
so far as Cincinnati is concerned. 

River business has picked up a little with the excellent 
rains between Louisville and the mouth of the Kanawha. 
Tonnage down last week increased about one-quarter over 
the usual 12,000 tons a week. 

A slight decrease in the demand for coal was noted at 
Columbus last week, but operators and dealers are still 
optimistic. Steam users have slackened, and utilities are 
pretty well stocked and are not in the market. While some 
dealers are busy filling railroad contracts not much new 
business is coming from this source. 

The lake trade, while not as good as expected, is holding 
up pretty well. Coal for some time has been going to the 
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lakes to dealers having their own docks, but lately those 
who haven’t docks are also sending coal up to fill contracts 
placed some time ago. In the meantime new contracts are 
being made, which is helping to keep the industry going. 

Domestic trade is still slow. Dealers are trying to per- 
suade the domestic user to buy now, and get the advantage 
of price and avoid delay in shipment, but without much suc- 
cess. Prices on domestic coal have again gone up over last 
month. 

Smokeless and Hocking coal are holding firm at former 
levels; both Kanawha lump and screenings have slumped ; 
eastern Ohio remains the same, while Pomeroy lump and 
screening'’s have advanced. ; 5 

There is no discernible change in the eastern Ohio mar- 
ket situation so far as demand is concerned, but during 
the current week coal has been a little more plentiful, indi- 
cating that the market is not readily absorbing the volume 
reaching it. Stripper coal has been more freely offered 
although there are no reports of distress tonnage. Deep- 
mine slack and screenings are scarce and bring about 5c. per 
ton more than a week ago. 

There is practically no retail activity and none of the 
mines which were closed down indefinitely a month or so 
ago have been able to resume operations. 


Better Outlook at Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh coal market continues very dull, but it 
has grown no worse. There is scarcely any open-market 
inquiry, consumers simply taking tonnages from their reg- 
ular sources of supply. 

Prices are practically inflexible, having long ago reached 
the minimum. Increased competition from non-union fields 
for months past has merely restricted the area of distri- 
bution of Pittsburgh coal. Of the relatively few mines 
operating in the district scarcely any are running full, 

Prospects for coal consumption are much better than 30 
days ago. The steel trade has had nothing like the slump 
that was feared and is holding pretty well to a 70 per cent 
rate in production and shipments. In view of the fact that 
steel buyers are bent on liquidating such stocks as they 
may have, this shows a high rate of consumption of steel, 
hence a high degree of industrial activity at the moment, 
and there is no proof there will be a decrease. 

The Buffalo coal situation continues to disturb the trade. 
Hard- and soft-coal shippers are speculating on chances 
of an anthracite strike. Somehow ideas vary as to. the 
utility of a strike in advancing bituminous prices and induc- 
ing anthracite consumers to buy. A few cents more for 
bituminous would be quite satisfactory to the wholesaler, 
though it is felt that a big improvement is necessary to 
put the operator on the profit side. 


Trade Drags in New England 


The market for steam coal in New England continues to 
drag along with little or no encouragement. So large a 
proportion of the coal now consumed here originates in the 
smokeless districts that the whole situation as to price 
turns on the volume of Pocahontas and New River that is 
sent to Hampton Roads. Quotations vary according to the 
individual requirements of the various agencies, and be- 
cause any one of them is likely at any time to need outlet 
for surplus production the buyer may safely rely for the 
present upon bargain figures. Most industries here are 
suffering so acutely from depression in their own lines 
that there is little inclination to buy for next winter’s use, 
and what spot coal is placed is the result of diligent forcing 
on the part of factors and sales agents. , 

No change is reported in the quotations at Hampton 
Roads that have ruled for several weeks. The range is 
still $4.15@$4.40 for No. 1 Navy standard per gross ton, 
f.o.b. vessel, with second grades to be had from $4. It 
might have been expected that the low net return would 
oblige a large number of operators to shut down, but from 
the smokeless districts the flow of coal continues in about 
the same volume that has been characteristic all season. 
The least indication of better prices, if only momentarily 
induced by less accumulations at the piers, increases out- 
put for the time being, only to relax again when car service 
and lower returns apply. 

Rehandling factors at Boston, Providence and Portland 
are governed by much the same conditions, although re- 
ceipts at this end are not in such volume as earlier in the 
season. Several of the smaller houses who were splitting 
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cargoes have withdrawn, and most of the tonnage handled 
in this way is through wholesalers who have plants of their 
own and are not so often under the same compulsion ‘to 
move coal. On-car prices therefore are on a slightly more 
favorable basis here than at Hampton Roads; $5.20@$5.35 
seems a fair gage of the spot market at Boston, with 
Providence prices ranging about 10c. less. 


Business Spotty at New York 


Conditions are unchanged in the soft-coal market at New 
York. Coal is moving quietly, reserve stocks being drawn 
upon to furnish the deficiency between receipts and require- 
ments for consumption. 

Business continues spotty, but is good in places. Many 
coal men believe the worst is over and while there may not 
be any noticeable improvement for a few weeks, the turn 
for the better is about due. Buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Consumers are beginning to see the bottom of their 
coal bins, however, and may soon realize that replenishment 
must begin shortly. 

At Philadelphia there has been a slow increase in demand, 
but by no means in such a volume as to make any one 
cheerful about it. Utility companies are buying in their 
customary volume in building up summer storage stocks. 
With the general freight movement above the average, the 
railroads also are good customers. 

Very little except non-union coal is coming to this mar- 
ket. Quite a few mines which had been closed for weeks 
are gradually reopening on a non-union basis, and this is 
giving a better tone to the producing end of the business. 

The market at the piers is unchanged, but some business 
usually turning up in the summer time is coming along and 
is adding its mite to the improvement. Bunkering is hold- 
ing its own, and some are inclined to believe that it has 
actually improved. 

The Baltimore market continues dull, industrials ap- 
parently being content to let the future take care of itself 
when it comes to ordering soft coal for next winter’s needs. 
The export fuel situation also seems to have fallen flat 
again, not a shipment of coal having left port since June 5, 
although a cargo of 1,685 tons coke is recorded as of June 11. 

There is little activity in the Birmingham market. Inquiry 
from industrial sources is light and consumers are buying 
in the spot market as immediate requirements necessitate. 
There is no contracting worth mentioning, as practically all 
railroads have taken care of their fuel requirements for 
another year and it seems that about all the industrial 
buyers have made contracts that expect to do so in the near 
future. Mines are dependent for operation on contract 
deliveries and such spot business as can be picked up from 
time to time. 

The domestic situation has shown no improvement so far 
this month. Disposition of lump and other sizes of domestic 
fuel necessitates a great deal of effort on the part of opera- 
tors and their brokers, it being possible to move all the 
higher grade coals, but not without a great deal of delay 
and solicitation. There is no demand worth mentioning for 
medium and low-grade domestic coal and much of it is 
being crushed and applied on steam orders. 

There is no quotable change in mine prices, though of 
course a limited amount of inferior product can be bought 
at shaded figures. Prices on all standard grades of steam 
and domestic are reported stable on the basis of schedules 
which have ruled for some time. 


Hard-Coal Trade Quiet 


The anthracite market at New York is quiet. There is 
no rush of orders and independent operators are hardly able 
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to obtain more than company prices for their product except 
for stove. Pit pute ey 

All domestic coals are plentiful and there is no delay in 
deliveries unless it is stove, which continues to lead in 
demand. Egg is very active while chestnut is hard to move 


except along the line, where it finds a good market. Pea 


_coal is slow to move but quotations are firm on last week’s 


basis. 

_ Strike talk, which ought to be strong early next month, 
is expected to create much more activity both in production 
and sales. 

Of the steam sizes barley is the most active. 
and rice are easier than last week. 

_ The Philadelphia anthracite market is decidedly flat. The 
little coal that dealers are receiving is largely from com- 
pany shippers, due to the difference in price as compared 
with independent coal. This is not sufficient to keep the 
mines working full time, however, and all interests are 
losing production on this account. 

Consumer interest seems to have waned almost to the 
vanishing point, and nothing seems likely to awaken it 
except news from the conference between the miners and 
operators soon to be in session. 

It is thought that some dealers are hanging back thinking 
that there might be a price break on the part of the inde- 
pendents, but up to this time the individuals have held firm. 
Most dealers have full stocks and as a matter of fact do not 
want to see a break. 

Steam sizes are in only fair demand and the expected 
storing by the large users has not as vet developed. Storage 
yards of company producers have at least a million tons in 
stock and more is being added. 

At Baltimore few orders for future supplies of hard coal 
are coming in from householders at this time. The prac- 
tice by some dealers of putting up anthracite in paper bags, 
weighing anywhere from 10 to 20 lb. and charging a stand- 
ard price for it has met with a decided jolt by the passage 
of an ordinance, signed by the Mayor of this city, and pre- 
pared and approved by a number of coal dealers, requiring 
that coal to be sold in small quantities must be put up in 
containders holding 20, 40 or 80 lb. Under the old law poor 
people frequently paid as high as $35 a ton for coal, it is 
said. 

Activity is moderate in the Buffalo hard-coal market, 
as demand is light everywhere. The lake trade was a 
trifle more brisk last week, shipments for the week being 
60,600 tons, of which 24,700 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 18,900 tons for Chicago and 17,000 tons for 
Milwaukee. Freight rates continue at 55@60c. to Chicago, 
50c. to Milwaukee and 40c. to Duluth and Superior. 


Buckwheat 


Connellsville Coke Market Inactive 


The Connellsvills coke trade last week lost out when a 
merchant furnace in the Shenango Valley (Sharpsville) 
brought third-quarter byproduct coke from a Youngstown 
steel interest, the trade inferring that the price was about 
$2.75, Connellsville basis. Recently it has been plain that 
third-quarter Connellsville coke could be bought at $3 and 
it is now suspected that this price could be shaded a little. 

A few negotiations are in progress for furnace coke on 
contract, but nothing has been closed in the past week 
fe be the above contract, which the Connellsville industry 
ost. 

Buying of spot furnace coke has been confined to small 
lots, for non-metallurgical use, and the market is a shade 
easier, at $2.75@$2.85, against $2.80@$2.85 a week ago. 

Standard foundry coke for spot shipment remains at 
$3.75 @$4.25, with sales averaging closer to the lower figure. 
No little coke is being sold at $3.50 for foundry use, this 
being 48-hour, not particularly well selected and thus not 
standard at all. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded——~X 
AllCars Coal Cars 
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British Coal Trade Quiet and Weak; 


Foreign Market 
And Export News 
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More Collieries Close 


All branches of the British coal mar- 
ket are extremely quiet and a weak 
tone predominates. Buyers seem to be 
well supplied as a result of last month’s 
fillip in demand, and only odd cargo 
inquiries are passing for prompt load- 
ing. Business is inactive over the sec- 
ond half of the month. Cargoes due 
for shipment before the holidays were 
dispatched with ease and the docks are 
now bare of tonnage, with 40 per cent 
of the tipping appliances idle. Collier- 
ies are offering adequate supplies for 
immediate delivery despite the three 
days’ stoppage at the pits and a loss of 
approximately 500,000 tons of output. 
Inquiries from France are at the lowest 
point of the year, and there is nothing 
doing with Holland, Belguim or Ger- 
many. Business remains quiet with 
Italy, and, except where heavy price 
cuts are made, depots and South Amer- 
ica are buying little. 

Unemployment in Great Britain, 
which was said to total 1,247,300 on 
June 6, increased a further 43,894 
during the succeeding week, largely 
owing to the closing of more collieries. 

At Newcastle prices showed a de- 
preciation during the week, though it 
seemed scarcely possible that there 
would be any further reductions in 
some sections. A big Swedish railway’s 
contract for about 140,000 tons spread 
over several months obtained by New- 
castle merchants is the only event of 
much interest. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended June 6, a cable to Coal 
Age states, totaled 3,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,680,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. 


French Market Suffers from 
Progressive Dullness 
The French coal market has weak- 
ened in sympathy with the reduced con- 
sumption by industries. For household 
fuel, the request by consumers from 


retailers is unmportant; therefore 
orders from dealers to the collieries are 
smaller too. Screened bituminous 


grades are neglected; Belgium takes 
hardly any at all now, as the com- 
petition of German products is strong 
in the Ghent and Antwerp regions. 


During the first sixteen days of May 
the Office des MHouilléres Sinistrées 
received from the Ruhr 128,900 tons of 
coal, 150,800 tons of coke and 15,500 
tons of lignite briquets. The O.R.C.A. 
received from the Ruhr in May 281,345 
tons of coke, a daily average of a little 
less than 9,900 tons. 

Output by the North and Pas-de- 
Calais collieries in April totaled 
2,340,962 tons of coal (daily mean 
93,638), 179,718 tons of coke and 
158,529 tons of patent fuels. The 
figures for March were 2,446,444 tons 
of coal, 183,833 tons of coke and 156,- 
541 tons of patent fuels. 


Belgian Situation Improves 


The improvement in the Belgian 
market situation is steady but sure— 
not so much by reason of greater 
demand as of a reduction in optput. 
The exodus of miners to work in the 
fields is greater than usual this year 
owing to the decrease in miners’ wages. 


Trade Generally Inactive 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads last 
week was comparatively dull, except 
for considerable movement to Canada 
due to the strike in Nova Scotia mines. 
Bunkers held fairly firm, while other 
coastwise trade was not up to normal. 
Inland business was reported very dull. 

Supplies at Tidewater were compara- 
tively large, but little change in prices 
has taken place within the week. The 
trade in this territory generally was 
not active, and shippers were making 
concessions to move coal threatened 
with demurrage. 

The Virginian Ry. having obtained its 
new coal rate to the West, enabling it 
to compete with the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Onio, is expected to 
strengthen prices at Hampton Roads 
materially. Hitherto the Virginian, be- 
cause of differentials, has been com- 
pelled to move its coal to the East, and 
this has depressed the market to a 
great extent. 

Shippers believe that with the Vir- 
ginian moving coal to the West the 
price here will be strengthened, and 
that a consequent increase in move- 
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ment will take place. The prospective 
lease of the Virginian by the Norfolk 
& Western, however, probably will re- 


. sult in stabilizing the situation. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 20, 1925. 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Labor for Genoa.......2,.. 5,913 
Ital. Str. Concordia, for Porto Ferrajo.9,533 
Ital. Str. Valnoce, for Bagnoli el 
. Str. Fiume, for Genoa........ 77 o,487 
For British West Indies: 
Br. Str. Trevelyan, for Barbados..... 6,358 
For Danish West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Bueland, for Curacao....... 5,126 
For Canada: 
Ital. Str. Vallarsa, for Montreal...... 7,344 

Br. a Elswick Grange, for Three 
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Br. Str. Clarissa Radcliffe, for Rio de 
Janeiro % . 0028 dee, pee 7,578 
Br. Str. Peterton, for Rio de Janeiro. .6,073 
For Far East: 
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sigs h ,» Legie, for Bremen........ 

For New Brunswick: ead 
Amer. Schr. Agua, for Campbellton.. 
Br. ‘Str. Lingan, for) Sf;)John een. 7,226 

For Newfoundland: | : 

Dan. Str. Paris, for Cornerbrook..... 4,519 

For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Str. Kamouraska, for Sydney..... 7,435 


FROM PHILADELPHIA - 
For Brazil: 
Jap. Str. Scotland Maru, for Rio de 
Janeiro 
For Cuba: 
Dan, Str. Stingade, for Havana.... 


FROM BALTIMORE 

For Chile: 
Br. Str. Finnie, 
(coke) 


for San Antonio 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: June I! June 18 


Carson, hand) 21i) eee eee 1,684 1,498 
Tons’én hand! 25555, jee eee 107,734 92,947 
Tons dumped for week........... 148,949 169,755 
Tonnage waiting:.. |) 5 eee 16,000 22,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Carson hand... )\ 2.) 6 ae 1,339 1532 
‘Tons on-hand .}.)..). oe eee 91,150 93,500 
Tons dumped for week........... 97,075 83,460 
Tonnage waiting. ...!°. eee 13,52) 657 


Cars ‘On. Hand.....eeneee PR Res 3,552 3,108 
Tons: on: hand. .5.00.. just eee 176,850 161,270 
Tons dumped for week........... 107,000 184,235 
Tonnage waiting........ rey ack 2,30 12,260 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 13 June 20+ 
Pool 1, New York..... $5.40@$5.75 $5.40@$5.75 
Pool 9, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 17502 ob 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 
Pool II, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.20@ 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York.... $5.65@$6.00 $5.65@$6. 
Pool 9, New York... 3 00g s as ett we 9 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.6 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


, Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 
Cardiff: 


June 13 June 20F 
Admiralty, large... . 25s.6d.@ 26s. 258.6d. 
Steam smalls....... 15s, 15s. 
Newcastle: ‘ 
Best steams........ 16s.6d.@ 17s. 16s.9d, 
Best, gag...) 9t oe a 18s. 3d. 18s.3d. 
Best bunkers....... 16s.6d. 16s.6d. 


t Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in Ztalics. 
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News Items. 


From 


Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


E. E. Echols has been reappointed 
associate mine inspector for a term 
of three years by Governor Brandon, 
and Robert Leath, of Jasper, has been 
appointed to succeed S. M. Thompson 
as an associate mine inspector in the 
organization of Chief Mine Inspector 
Charles H. Nesbitt. 


The Barrett Co. is building a battery 
of 26 pitch coke ovens at its Fairfield 
works at a cost of about $40,000. The 
company has been making its pitch coke 
in some old beehive ovens of the Gulf 
States Steel Co. at Virginia Mines for 
some time and the new plant will enable 
it to abandon the use of these ovens 
and further concentrate its operations 
at Fairfield. This is the first plant of 
its kind erected in the South. 





ARKANSAS 


Because the company says it can no 
longer pay the wages of the 1924 agree- 
ment and operate its mines, the Fort 
Smith Spadra Coal & Mining Co. has 
withdrawn from the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators Association 
and begun operations under the 1917 
wage scale at its mines in the Spadra 
field. William Pendergrast, manager, 
said that 65 per cent of the coal mined 
during the last run at the Spadra field 
was non-union. All mines in the field 
either will have to close or operate on 
the old wage scale, he said. 


COLORADO 


Three miners were killed and two in- 
jured in an explosion at the Gordon 
mine of the Gordon Coal Co., six miles 
northwest of Walsenburg, on the night 
of June 19. The explosion was at the 
6,000 ft. level. The bodies of the men 
were recovered. 


ILLINOIS 


Judge English, in the East St. Louis 
federal court, refused to confirm the 
sale of 60 acres of coal land owned by 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation to 
the Pyramid Coal Co., of Marion, to 
which the property had been sold by the 
receivers, subject to approval of the 
court, for $5,500. He ordered a new 
sale. Confirmation of the sale was ob- 
jected to by John D. Waterman, a 
banker of Rockford, who had no notice 
that the sale was to be made and who 
later offered $7,500 for the property. 


The Willis Coal & Mining Co., owner 
of the Gulf mine at Sparta and a mine 
at Percy, went into voluntary bank- 
ruptey June 1, in federal court at East 
St. Louis. C. H. Krause and Conrad 





Reeb, both of St. Louis, Mo., were ap- 
pointed receivers. Since last November, 
when the Gulf mine closed down, the 
company has been trying to straighten 
out its financial affairs, but without 
success. The bankruptcy petition was 
filed in order to give more time to work 
out the financial plans of the company, 
and it is the belief that the mines may 
resume operations under the receiver- 
ship before the end of the summer. 


The Black Servant Coal Co., operat- 
ing a large strip mine eight miles south 
of Elkville, is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a stone crushing plant. 


The Spring Creek mine, in the Spring- 
field district has been reopened. The 
mine is capable of producing 2,000 tons 
of coal daily. 


The Nason Power Co., of Nason, 
which was recently organized, has been 
granted a certificate by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to serve the new 
city of Nason and surrounding terri- 
tory with electric light and power. The 
Illinois Coal Corporation has con- 
tracted for power from the new plant, 
which was designed primarily to take 
care of the power requirements for the 
coal company’s mine No. 10 at this 
point. This mine is rapidly getting into 
production and by early fall probably 
will be producing.5,000 tons per day. 


Valier Mine No. 1, located in Frank- 
lin County, under the supervision of F. 
F. Green, superintendent, and J. R. 
Holt, mine manager, recently hoisted 
126,202 tons in sixteen consecutive 
working days, a daily average of 7,887 
tons. 





INDIANA 


Jeff D. Ladson, for eight years 
superintendent of Atlas No. 1 Mine, at 
Petersburg, resigned his _ position 
June 18 because of failing health. He 
will spend a three months vacation in 
the West and on his return will be con- 
nected with the executive force of the 
mine. Ladson is well known in south- 
ern Indiana, having sunk some of the 
biggest shafts in the state. He has 
been superintendent of the Atlas Mine 
ever since it was put down. Thomas 
Faulds, formerly of Jackson Hill Mine 
No. 2, at Clinton, has succeeded Lad- 
son as general superintendent. 


The Merzie Coal Corporation, of In- 
dianapolis, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000, all the 
increase being common stock. 


A strike at the Glenco mine, near 
Terre Haute, in effect for. several 
months, has been settled and the mine 
is preparing to resume operations. 


Some interesting figures recently 


were issued by the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, depicting 
the situation of the Indiana mines for 
the first half of June. In all, there 
are 196 mines in the State of Indiana. 
Out of this total only 84 are working, 
leaving 112 idle. The percentage of 
running time of the total mines work- 
ing is only 438 per cent, leaving 57 per 
cent of them idle. Looking at the 
question from the standpoint of daily 
capacity, the few mines working are 
producing on the basis of 52 per cent. 
In May the mines which actually loaded 
coal worked 54 per cent of potential 
time and were idle 46 per cent. Con- 
sidering all the mines in the state, the 
working time for the month of May 
was 27 per cent. 


IOWA 


Clyde Martin, of Macon, Mo., repre- 
senting a large Eastern syndicate is 
negotiating the merger of important 
coal properties in the vicinity of Des 
Moines, with a total estimated valua- 
tion of $8,000,000. It is expected that 
the consolidation will be consummated 
by July 15. The merged properties 
would have an annual output of 10,000,- 
000 tons. It is believed that the merger 
would result in a big cut in operating 
costs, enabling the company to sell coal 
for much less than is now demanded for 
Iowa coal. 





KANSAS 


The Standard Coal Co. mine near 
Frontenac was reopened June 1, after 
having been idle more than three 
months. The mine is operated by Mike 
Simone, John Pierard and Jake Sche- 
nerr, all of Weir. It employs fifty 
men and now is averaging four days 
a week working time. 


The Victor Coal Co., in the south- 
eastern Kansas field, which has been 
on the unfair list of District 14, United 
Mine Workers, for several weeks, was 
restored to good standing June 4. 
Members of the union, working at the 
mine, who had been suspended because 
of owning an interest in the mine at 
the time it was placed on the unfair 
list, were reinstated. 


A check for $9,912.87 was given the 
Italian Coal Co., of Frontenac, June 8, 
by the Patton Coal & Mining Co., in 
settlement of two claims by the Italian 
company. Of the total, $8,512.87 rep- 
resented judgment on a district court 
verdict of June 21, 1924, affirmed by 
the state Supreme Court May 8, 1925. 
The remaining $1,400 was in settlement 
of a suit filed March 2, 1925. In both 
cases the plaintiff declared it had not’ 
been paid for coal it mined for the 
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Pattons, while the defendant accused 
the Italian company of using dynamite 
and delivering slack coal where lump 
was ordered. 

‘Trial. of a suit of some three hun- 
dived coal dealers of Kansas and 
Nebraska to ‘recover approximately 
$200,000 from the railroads in alleged 
excessive freight rates began in Kansas 
City, Mo:,; June 24, before an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The suit is an outgrowth of the order, 
issued May 4 by the commission, reduc- 
ing rates on Colorado and New Mexico 
coal to Kansas and Nebraska cities. 
This reduction ranged from 27c. a ton 
to Missouri River points, to more than 
$1 to points in the western part of the 
two states. Dealers are seeking a 
retroactive decision, which would re- 
fund to them the difference between the 
rates they paid over the last two years 
and the new rates. 

The lower vein of Mayer Mine No. 6 
which in the last fifteen years has been 
one of the best producing shafts in the 
vicinity of Mineral, in the southeastern 
Kansas field, has been worked out and 
the mine will be abandoned before July 
1. At the peak of its production the 
mine employed 250 men. Coal was 
found at from 115 to 125 ft. Two veins 
remain to be worked, one 2 ft. thick at 
a depth of 70 ft., and another at a 
depth of 15 ft. Crosby & Reed, who 
have been operating the shaft several 
months, say that at the present cost 
of production in the Southwest, the 
70 ft. vein cannot be mined profitably. 
With an improvement of marketing 
conditions, it is expected to work the 
top vein with a steam shovel. 





KENTUCKY 


Fred G. Hatton, president of Hatton, 
Brown & Co., Inc., Columbus (Ohio) 
wholesaler, and receiver of the Himler 
Coal Co., said that after an inspection 
of the property at Himlerville, he has 
made arrangements for the full opera- 
tion of the mine during the summer. 
This was made possible by the receiver 
having landed a large lake contract, 
based on the rate at which the miners 
will work. .Over 200 miners are em- 
ployed and the daily output is 1,600 
tons. 


MONTANA 


A crew of 100 men has started to 
dismantle the tipples and company 
buildings at both No. 1 and No. 2 mines, 
at Lehigh. The Montana Power Co. 
will tear down its power line and the 
Great Northern will take up its tracks 
from Windham to Lehigh, and what 
was once a thriving coal camp, employ- 
ing several hundred miners, will be 
completely wrecked and abandoned. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. began open 
pit operations at Colstrip, in Rosebud 
County, early in June. This unit is said 
to be the last word in the application 
of hydroelectric power to locomotives, 
shovels and all apparatus. Scheduled 
output is 2,000 tons daily. Government 
figures disclose veins from 25 to 30 ft. 
thick and about 380 ft. underground. 
The railroad’s electric power is drawn 
from its Absaroka Mountain station. A 
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Main Office, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 


Stearns lies on the divide between the Cumberland River and its South Fork near 


the headwaters of Laurel 
River a few miles west of Jellico Creek. 


Creek which leading into Marsh Creek enters Cumberland 
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35-mile extension will carry the coal by 
rail to the main line of the Northern 
Pacific at Forsyth, where it will be dis- 
tributed over its central and western 
divisions in conjunction with supplies 
from the company’s Washington mines. 
Foley Brothers, Inc., of St. Paul, will 
work the new mines under a contract 
with the Northern Pacific. Commercial 
production has been resumed at Red 
Lodge. 


NEW YORK 

On July 1 the Empire Coal Mining 
Co., of Philadelphia, will close the office 
which it has maintained several years 
in Buffalo, in charge of K. P. Lewis, 
and concentrate its trade further East. 
The plan is to sell its own Clearfield 
coal, which does not go to Buffalo, and 
do less jobbing. Mr. Lewis will return 


to Philadelphia and remain with the 
company. 





OHIO 


Holding that picketing and _ inter- 
ference by union miners at the two 
mines east of New Philadelphia belong- 
ing to the H. R. Brown & Son Coal Co. 
is a boycott and does not involve ele- 
ments of a strike or trade dispute. 
Common pleas Judge GC. A. Reid, Wash- 
ington Court House, on June 10 granted 
an injunction against such practices 
applied for by the operators against 
union miners and Thomas J. Price of 
Midvale, sub-district president of the 
United Mine Workers. Judge Reid held 
that entrance to company grounds as 
well as persuasion is unlawful, even 
without force. 


Fred Essex, of “the Essex Coal Co., 
Columbus, reports that work has been 
started in Mine No. 7 of the company, 
in the Pomeroy field. Miners are now 
working under the 1917 scale, instead 
of on the co-operative basis, which had 
been in effect at this mine for some 
time. Mr. Essex reports about 90 men 
are employed. 


Bids were received by the Columbus 
Board of Purchase June 17 for 17,000 
tons of nut, pea and slack for the 
municipal light plant, 8,400 tons of the 
same kind of coal for the Scioto River 
pumping station and 4,000 tons for use 
at the garbage disposal plant. On 


West Virginia coal the Wm. J. Hamil- 
ton Coal Co., Columbus, was low with a 
bid of $1.09, with the J. Miller Coal Co., 
Columbus, second on West Virginia 
Coal at $1.10. The W. S. Harmon Coal 
Co., Columbus, was the only bidder on 
Ohio coal, with a price of $1.14 pre- 
dominating. 


The Red Seal Coal Co., which sells 
nothing but carload lots, recently 
opened a branch in Columbus, in the 
Comstock Building. R. C. Holland is 
local distributor. The company has 
large operations in Franklin County, 


Ill.; eastern Kentucky and southern 
Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Downward revision of ‘the present 
union wage scale and deflation of capac- 
ity are essential in any plan looking 
to stabilization of the bituminous coal 
industry, said C. E. Lesher, assistant 
to the president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., in an address June 16 at a meeting 
of the mining section of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, in 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. In 
discussing the pending crisis in the 
union fields, owing to the inability of 
union operators to compete with the 
non-union areas now operated at a 
substantially lower cost, Mr. Lesher 
declared the “union fields as entities 
are being eliminated. The present de- 
pression in the coal industry is costing 
the Pittsburgh district. $800,000 a week 
in mine payrolls alone,” he said, adding 
that mine supplies not purchased and 
railroad freights not earned represent 
another large sum that should now be 
contributing to the community’s pros- 
perity. 

The State Department of Mines has 
announced examinations for bituminous 
mine inspectors at Pittsburgh June 
30 and July 1 and 2. 


In a petition filed in federal court at 
Scranton recently the Mt. Jessup Coal 
Co. asks to be adjudged bankrupt. It 
places its liabilities at more than $356,- 
000 and assets at $115,000, the United 
States Government being listed as one 
of the creditors. The coal company 
owes $142,000 to the government in 
taxes and $12,000 to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The assets represent $3,000 
in the bank and the plant and coal 
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properties of the concern. Judge John- 
son of federal court will name a re- 
ceiver. 


Work on the completion of the $1,- 
000,000 steel breaker of the Colonial 
Colliery Co. at the Greenough mine, at 
Marion Heights, is being pushed. It 
is hoped to have the plant in operation 
before winter. In addition to the 
breaker all of the other buildings about 
the plant, including engine houses, 
storage, etc., are to be of steel con- 
struction. 


John S. Miller, 72, of Highland, 
' claims to have the longest continuous 
service record of any mine worker in 
this part of the state. He had worked 
in and about the mines for 65 years and 
is still active every day as assistant to 


the general foreman at No. 2 mine of’ 


the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. Mr. 
Miller started work in the breaker when 
eight years of age. 


A change from the dry to the wet 
method of preparing anthracite is in- 
cluded in the revolutionary program of 
repairs and improvements being car- 
ried on at the No. 20 Maxwell mine of 
the Lehigh & .Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
at Ashley. Operations are going on as 
usual while the work is being done. 


Joseph Jermyn, independent anthra- 
cite operator of Scranton, recently 
announced that he was seriously con- 
sidering the idea of running for Treas- 
urer of Lackawanna County and that 
if elected he would take no salary but 
instead devote the money to the aid 
of needy families. 


-At a recent meeting of delegates 
representing 48 counties in Pennsyl- 
vania at State College, J. C. Cosgrove, 
well know Johnstown coal operator, 
was named as a member of the board 
of trustees. 


VIRGINIA 


General offices of the Big Vein An- 
thracite Collieries, Inc., were moved 
June 15 from Washington, D. C., to the 
company’s mines at McCoy, Va. D. A. 
Patterson, who was chief engineer of 
the company, is in full charge of all 
matters at the mine and will be de- 
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signated hereafter as chief engineer 
and general manager. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The great depreciation in coal values 
was brought out strongly in the Wind- 
ing Gulf district recently, when the 
property of the Beckley-Pocahontas 
Coal Co. at Besoco, Raleigh County, 
was sold under a receivership sale. 
Bidders were few and the property was 
knocked down to attorney Ashton File 
for $35,000 cash, just enough to pay 
back royalty and taxes due. The prop- 
erty comprised a good sized lease of 
smokeless coal land on the waters of 
Stone Coal, and was equipped and 
shipped at the rate of 15,000 tons of 
coal per month. This same property 
was sold in 1920 to interests in Hunt- 
ington for $750,000. 


A fall of slate June 18 at the Eccles 
mine of the Crab Orchard Improvement 
Co., of Raleigh County, in the New 
River District, controlled by the Wentz 
interests, of Philadelphia, narrowly 
escaped proving fatal to J. P. Horn, 
general superintendent of all the Wentz 
properties in Fayette and Raleigh 
counties. Three men were killed by the 
accident and two seriously injured. Mr. 
Horn was standing between two of the 
men who were killed. 


When the Bank of Benwood closed 
its doors in the Panhandle coal region 
June 10, because of heavy irregulari- 
ties of bank officials, it was found that 
about $10,000 of the fund for widows 
and orphans of the 119 miners killed 
in the Benwood mine of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation more than a year 
ago, was on deposit in the institution, 
and as it was pay day for the bene- 
ficiaries when the bank closed, they will 
get nothing. 

Announcement was made in Fair- 
mont June 20 that the inquest will be 
resumed in connection with the Bar- 
rackville mine explosion in Fairmont 
July 10. Robert M. Lambie, of Charles- 
ton, chief of the State Department of 
Mines, will be at the inquest, it is an- 
nounced. 


The Rev. ‘T? Vincent Tygart, a 
preacher-miner, formerly Blue Label 
representative and co-operative mer- 


Breaker Thirty-Two Years | 


In Service 


At No. 4 mine of the 
Kingston Coal Co., a shaft 
operation in the Orchard, 
Lance, Cooper, Bennett, Red 
Ash, Eleven Foot, Ross and 
Ross Split seams of anthra- 
cite. The mine employs 720 
men and produced about 
250,000 tons last year. 
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chant, was acquitted in the Harrison 
County criminal court in Clarkesburg, 
June 18, on a charge of being accessory 
before the fact in inciting several union 
miners to beat up two non-union coal 
miners at the Katherine mine of the 
Sitnek Coal Mining Co. at Lumberport 
recently. Judge John C. Southern di- 
rected the jury to return a verdict of 
not guilty, holding that the evidence did 
not show that the defendant committed 
the offence with which he was charged. 
Several union miners were convicted 
and sent to the penitentiary for the 
offense. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. has de- 
clared an extra dividend of $1, besides 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2 
on the common stock, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record on June 25. 


A mine fire that broke out in Dora 
mine of the Thomas Love Coal Co., 
along the Wyatt-Bingamon branch of 
the Western Maryland Ry., June 17, 
was sealed late last week in order to 
prevent the fire from spreading. The 
fire was discovered in the early morn- 
ing and it is believed that an electric 
wire coming in contact with the coal 
after a roof fall probably caused the 
fire. State mining inspectors and the 
rescue team of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, under the direction of 
J. V. Berry, of Johnstown, Pa., who 
happened to be at Barrackville, fought 
the fire, which burned briskly. Effort 
was made to flood the mine by pumping 
water out of Bingamon Creek nearby, 
but the mine was finally sealed. 


Receivers of the Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks Coal Co., of Cincinnati, offered 
at public sale on the Harrison County 
Court House steps at Clarksburg, June 
13, the property of the Seminole Gas 
Coal Co., at Haywood Junction. Due to 
no bids being offered the property was 
withdrawn. It is reported that the coal 
property will be sold at private sale 
later. 

Lake coal shipments from mines 
along the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
in northern West Virginia were delayed 
early last week due to an embargo be- 
ing placed on Lorain docks owing to 
coal unloading machinery being broken 
down on that pier. Because it will re- 
quire two or three weeks to make the 
necessary repairs to the unloading de- 
vice, the B. & O. lifted the embargo 
June 17 and started to move coal to the 
Port Huron (Mich.) pier instead of 
Lorain. 

Three teams, one composed of men, 
another of boys and a third of girls, 
were chosen by the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation elimination safety meeting 
at mine No. 41, near Barrackville, June 
12, to represent the Marion Division 
at the general safety gathering to be 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., June 27. 





WYOMING 


A cave-in occurred June 5 in the 
Blairtown mine, the property of the 
Lion Coal Co. No one was injured as 
the 120 miners at work were employed 
in pulling mine pillars in a part of the 
mine that was to be abandoned because 
it had been worked out. The Blairtown 
mine is located near Rock Springs and 
is one of the older mines of the dis- 
trict. 
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CANADA 


After an almost unanimous vote on 
June 5 to quit work until the company 
reopened negotiations, employees of the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
Nanaimo, B. C., named committees to 
iaterview Canadian Collieries employees 
at Cumberland, Ladysmith and Lantz- 
ville, who recently accepted a wage cut, 
to find out what the new conditions 
_ were and whether the men were pre- 
pared to join the Western Fuel em- 
ployees in a strike, with a view to re- 
gaining the old wage scale. As a 
result of the reports, the Western Fuel 
employees offered to accept a reduc- 
tion of 20c. to miners, 10c. to drivers, 
but no reduction to men receiving less 
than $4 per day. The company would 
consider nothing but a straight cut of 
60c. per day to all employees. Another 
meeting was held June 11, when by a 
vote of 359 to 357 the company’s pro- 
posal was declined. Of nearly 1,400 
employees only 716 voted. Later the 
same day the miners voted, 257 to 147, 
to accept the company’s terms and to 
leave the other classes of labor to make 
their own terms with the company. 


George P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, in the course of a 
debate in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons this week, on the export of power 
from Canada, said: “I am in hopes, 
and the Government is in hopes, that 
before long we may be able to evolve 
a scheme which will relieve the situa- 
tion to a large extent so far as anthra- 
cite coal is concerned, by the use of 
our own coal both in the east and west 
for the manufacture of coke. If that 
can be done, we shall be in a different 
position from what we are in today.” 


The strike of 1,200 coal miners em- 
ployed by the Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion at their mines on Vancouver Island 
has been settled and the mines were in 
full operation June 15 after a week’s 
shutdown. Following the example of 
the underground men in voting to 
accept the company’s announced re- 
duction of 60c. a day in the bonus of 
90c. which the men had been receiving, 
the surface men announce they have 
voted unanimously to return to work 
at the reduced rate. 


Miners in the Wayne and Drumheller 
fields accepted a reduction of 15 per 
cent from the former union rate in a 
contract signed June 18 between oper- 
ators and representatives of District 18, 
United Mine Workers. The employees 
won a concession for which they have 
been trying three or four years when 
the operators agreed to give preference 
of employment to men who leave during 
the summer slack season, and come 
back later. 


Govermental assistance for do- 
mestic production of coke from coal 
mined in Canada is to be provided in a 
bill prepared by Minister of the In- 
terior Stewart. Not exceeding 3 per 
cent of the cost of the plants would be 
advanced by the government. 


On June 12 the Canadian National 
Railways issued instructions to trans- 
mission and traffic offices in the West- 
ern region to accept 25,000 tons of 
Alberta coal for shipment to points in 
southwestern Ontario at a test rate of 
$7 per ton. Representations recently 
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made by the coal operators of Alberta 
supported by the Provincial government 
to Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the C. N. R., have resulted in the pres- 
ent test, the result of which will be 
accurately calculated in order to de- 
termine the actual cost to the railway. 











Traffic 


North Carolina Inland Cities 
To Get Rate Cut 


A readjustment of rates on coal from 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee 
mines to points in North Carolina has 
been negotiated between carriers sery- 
ing the latter state and the Corporation 
Commission as a result of a complaint 
of the Corporation Commission before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The reductions agreed upon are ap- 
proximately 17c. per ton from the 
Tennessee mines on the Southern Ry. 
and from the Clinchfield mines, and 20c. 
per ton from the Pocahontas district. 

This readjustment takes the place of 
one proposed by the carriers which 
would have raised the rates to ports 
without reducing the rates to inland 
cities. 

The reduced rates agreed upon are 
expected to become effective within 
sixty days. 








C. & O. Hits ““No Bills” 


Under a rule recently promulgated 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., opera- 
tors who persist in the practice of load- 
ing railroad empties with coal without 
having any orders for such coal are to 
be penalized by having the cars so 
loaded counted against the following 
day’s car supply. Although in the last 
few months the practice of forwarding 
“no bills” to scale points has been to a 
great extent broken up as a result of 
action taken by various coal associa- 
tions, this new ruling will have the 
effect of eliminating a practice which 
may still be continued by certain indi- 
viduals. The action by the C. & O. was 
taken to prevent any possible shortage 
of equipment, which might become tied 
up with unsold coal. 


Defer Lignite Raie Hearing 


The Interstate Conmerce Commis- 
sion has agreed to a postponement of 
the hearing set for July 8 at Bismarck, 
before Examiner Tewell, on the rates 
on lignite shipments from North 
Dakota to neighboring states. Post- 
ponement was asked by the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners on the ground 
that the board was not yet prepared to 
present its case. 

The hearing will be held beginning 
Tuesday, July 21, in the office of the 
Board. Rate experts and_ lignite 
miners will be present to give their 
arguments and plans will be considered 
for presenting the case to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





A hearing on complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
tacking freight rates on fine coal from 
the head of the lakes to Grand Forks, 
N. D., will be held in the Federal Build- 
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ing at Grand Forks on July 1, accord- 
ing to T. A. Durrant, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Grand Forks Commercial 
Club. 

Examiner Jewell, of the commission, 
will conduct the hearing with the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads represented by their officials. 





Opposes Larger Differentials 
To Alabama Coal 
In recommending to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission that no greater 
freight rate differentials be allowed 


_Alabama coal moving to Mississippi 


Valley points, Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
declares that Alabama coal as compared 
with Illinois and Kentucky coal now 
has an equality in rates, or an advan- 
tage in rates throughout the territory. 
He sees no justification for increasing 
the differentials against Illinois and 
Kentucky. 





Coke Rates Cut in New York 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
R.R. has filed a schedule on coke, coke 
breeze, coke dust and coke screenings, 
carload minimum weight when in open 
cars 50,000 Ib., except when car is 
loaded to fill visible or cubical capacity 
actual weight will apply but not less 
than 35,000 lb. and in box or stock cars 
40,000 lb., from Buffalo to Orchard 
Park, 80c.; reduction 46c. per net ton; 
effective July 14, 1925. 


The New York Central (East) has_ 


filed a new schedule on coke, coke 
breeze, coke dust. and coke screenings 
with similar loading specifications, from 
Harriet to New York Central (West) 
stations: Athol Springs, Lake View and 


Derby, $1.13; Angola, Farnham, Irving, . 


Silver Creek and Dunkirk, $1.26; Van 
Buren, Brocton, Portland and Westfield, 
$1.39; Forsyth, Ripley and State Line, 
$1.51 per net ton; reductions, effective 
July 21, 1925. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. has filed with the New York 
Public Service Commission a new sched- 
ule on coal screenings (mixture of pea 
and smaller sizes of anthracite), car- 
loads, minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car (actual weight if car is loaded 
full and weight is less than marked 
capacity) from Corning to Black Rock, 
Buffalo, and East Buffalo, $1.64; re- 
duction $2.26 per gross ton; effective 
July 17. 





Kansas Gets Equalized Rate 


An equalization of freight rates on 
Lexington (Mo.) coal between Kansas 
City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., has 
been made by the Missouri Pacific R.R., 
which has reduced its handling charge 
on Lexington coal shipped to Kansas 
City, Kan., 17c. a ton. Announcement 
of the reduction was made June 12. 
Under the new rate the Missouri Pacific 
makes the same handling charge for 
Lexington coal destined for the two 
cities. It represents a saving of from 
$6 to $8.50 per car on coal shipped to 
the. Kansas side. Heretofore dealers 
on the Missouri side have been able to 
truck Lexington coal from their yards 
to the Kansas side and there undersell 
their Kansas competitors. 
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New Companies 





The Excelsior Elkhorn Coal Co., Pikeville, 
Ky., capital $50,000, has been chartered by 
Bi a Rockwell, F. L. Rice and S. H. 

elds. . 


The Bennett-Campbell Coal Co. was in- 
corporated in Winston Salem, N. C., about 
the middle of May, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by C. M. Bennett, C. M. Campbell, 
156 West End Blvd., and others. 


The Greenview Mining Co., Greenview, 
Ill., has been organized with a capital of 
$25,000, to mine, buy, prepare for market, 
sell and ship coal and other minerals. The 
incorporators are George W. Hatch, 
Claude W. Hatch and Forrest L. Hatch. 


The Petroleum Coal & Iron Co. has been 
incorporated in Montgomery, Ala., with a 
capital of $100,000. Craig F. Cullinan is 
president and C. T. Carnes is secretary. 

The Clark Coal & Mining Co. has been 
organized in Joplin, Mo. R. M. Clark is 
president and B. B. Clark is secretary. 

British Colonial Coal Mines of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000,000 with head office at Toronto. 
The provisional directors are William J. 
O’Grady, John F. Lennox, Michael J. 
O’Connor, Arthur J. Trebilcock and others. 








Trade Literature 





Type PM Portable Arc Welding Outfit 
for Mine Service. [Electric Railway Im- 
provement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Circular 
INOW 4 eee ioe os 60" XS in.; illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates the welding of 
rail bonds, motor end castings and mine 
locomotive frames. 

EC&M Type ZO Starting Switches for 
Small A.C. Motors. Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 1048. 
Pp. 8; 8 x 103 in.; illustrated. Describes a 
new push-button operated oil switch for 
starting squirrel-cage motors and also 
single-phase motors. 

Report of Evaporative Tests on Boiler 
No. 1, Power House No. 1, River Rouge 
Plant of the Ford Motor Co. Combustion 
Engineering Corp., New York City. Pp. 23; 
84 x 11 in.; illustrated. 

Ash and Soot Disposal at Milwaukee 
Sewerage Plant. Conveyors Corporation 
of America, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 16; 8% x 
10% in.; illustrated. Describes in detail 
the steam jet conveyor used in handling 
both soot and ashes. 

Automatic Are Welding. General Hlec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
48937.1. Pp. 20; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. 
Describes the apparatus, applications and 
generating equipment. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind., recently issued an elaborate 
book visualizing the enginereing, foundry 
and machine-shop facilities of that com- 
pany. 

Walter <A. Zelnicker Supply Co. St. 
Louis, Mo., recently issued the following 
bulletins: No. 332, descriptive of locomo- 
tive cranes; No. 333, rails; No. 334, sheet 
steel piling. 








Coming Meetings 





Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. 
Seventh regular meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J. July 8-9. General Secretary, P. W. 
Moore, 30 Vesey St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 132d meeting, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Aug. 31 to Sept. 3. Secre- 
tary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. ' 

National Safety Council. Annual meet- 
ing Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Annual western meeting Nov. 
3-5, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Secretary, 
George C. Mackenzie, Drummond Bldg., 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


._ Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


_Coal Mining Inatitute of  Amorica. 
Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., O. Box 


604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 








Two-Speed Synchronous 
Motor for Fans 


A salient-pole, synchronous motor 
which can be run at either of two speeds 
without changing the frequency of the 
power supply is now being marketed 
by the General Electric Co. One of 
these machines has already been built, 
rated 5,000/2,500 hp., 600/300 r.p.m., 
for operation at unity power factor. 
An application of such a motor would 
be advantageous for mine ventilation. 

The revolving poles of the two-speed 
motor are fitted with a special shoe of 
such form that each two adjacent poles 
can be excited with the same polarity. 
Thus the motor can be connected for 
either normal or one-half the normal 
number of poles by throwing a pole- 
changing switch for the stator winding 
and a reversing switch for the field 
winding. Operated as a generator, this 
same arrangement makes it possible to 
obtain two frequencies at the same 
speed or the same frequency at two 
different speeds. 

In mine fan installations, where the 
full capacity of the fan is not required 
at times, and where a speed ratio of 
two-to-one is satisfactory, the two- 
speed synchronous motor has been 
proposed. 





Saves Power by Two Methods 


Large savings could be made at many 


mine fan operations by installing a syn- 
chronous motor suitable for operating at 
two speeds. Such an arrangement would 
be efficient because of the power-factor 
correction obtained and the reduced power 
requirements at slow speed. 





Water Cools Brake Drum 


The stresses imposed upon inclined-' 


plane machines used in lowering mine 
cars down steep hillsides are severe. 
This also makes the duty of the brakes 
severe in like proportion. In order to 
overcome the heating distortion and 
sometimes the breakage of wheels of 
this kind the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has designed the 
type of combined brake and sheave 
wheel shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This consists of three 
parts, the wheel proper and two hollow 
brakeways or drums bolted to it. In 
general appearance this wheel strongly 
resembles the ordinary rope sheave of 
the inclined-plane machine. In detail, 
however, it is radically different. 





Top View and Half-Section 
The hollow brake drums, bolted to each 


side of the sheave proper, 
full of water which, by the centrifugal 
action of the wheel, flies to the outside, 
effectively cooling the brakeway and pre- 
venting distortional stresses. 


are filled half 


Each of the two brakeways or drums 
is cast as a hollow annular ring. Into 
this hollow cross-section water is 
poured until the ring is approximately 
half full. Suitable arrangements are, 
of course, made for draining both rings 
during cold weather. In operation, the 
centrifugal action of the wheel carries 
the water to the outer side of the hol- 
low drum, so that the entire inner 
surface of the brake path is water- 
cooled. The water thus absorbs the 
heat generated by the friction of the | 
brake and prevents distortion and pos- 
sible rupture of the cast brakeway. 
Wheels of this kind which have been 
given a thorough tryout in actual oper- 
ation have afforded entire satisfaction. 





‘Dead Front? Pump Controller 
Protects Operator 


In time of unusual emergency men 
are liable to become excited and fail to 
take the simplest precautions for their 
own protection. The “dead front” fire- 
pump controllers recently introduced by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. are designed especially to 
protect the attendant. They are man- 
ually operated and are intended for use 
with squirrel-cage and wound-rotor 
motors that drive fire pumps supplying 
water to automatic sprinkler systems 
and other private fire protective de- 
vices such as are common in anthracite 
breakers. The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories have approved the design which 
conforms with the specifications of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

A double-throw oil circuit breaker 
eliminates the necessity of placing a 
knife-switch, or other current-carrying 
parts, on the panel front. In this way 
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It’s Safe 
All parts on the 


front of this panel 
are dead and thus 


it is impossible for 
an excited man to 
get a shock. 





the dead front design simplifies con- 
trol and makes it impossible for the 
operator to come into contact with live 
parts. The oil circuit breaker also 
serves as the means for disconnecting 
and stopping the motor, giving ade- 
quate interrupting capacity under the 
most severe conditions. 

For squirrel-cage motors, the con- 
troller is made up of a sheet steel 
panel on which is mounted an oil circuit 
breaker for connection to either of two 
sources of power supply, an inclosed 
auto-starter with non-corrodible fittings 
providing reduced voltage for starting, 
and an ammeter and voltmeter. A pilot 
lamp also is provided that burns when- 
ever power is available. All operating 
parts are mounted in the rear of the 
panel, and are completely inclosed. For 
wound-rotor motors the panels are the 
same, except for a cam-operated con- 
troller with suitable starting resistor 
which replaces the auto-starter of the 
squirrel-cage motor panels. 





Makes Track Extension Easy 


Many have been the schemes devised 
for quickly extending the track to an 
ever retreating coal face. The jumper 
rail is probably the best known and 
most common device of this kind. This, 
however, possesses the obvious short- 
coming that it frequently causes the 
cars to leave the track. Inasmuch as 





Extension Rail in Use 


This shows a pair of these rails being put 
in place as jumpers at the face of a room. 
The swinging hand-hold at the end of the 
rail serves not only as a means for han- 


dling but also as a car stop. The length 
of the rails is such that when they have 
been drawn forward to their limit a full 
length of regular track rail may be put 
down in their place. 
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it is employed exclusively at the room 
faces the total amount of difficulty 
from this source experienced by the 
mine as a whole is in direct proportion 
to the number of faces worked. 

To overcome this difficulty the Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is introducing the Tompkins ex- 
tension rail shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. As may be seen, this 
is a piece of sheet steel rolled to such 
a cross section that it may be laid over 
the ends of either steel or wood rails 
and can be moved forward readily as 
necessity or convenience may require. 
No guide spikes or holding-down de- 
vices are necessary and these rails 
are self-gaging. A swinging hand- 
hold at the forward end serves a double 
purpose in that it may be used in mov- 
ing the extension rails forward and 
also acts as a stop for the car wheels 
preventing the car from running off 
the end. 


EXTENDS FULL RAIL LENGTH 


These rails are made 16 ft. long, 
104 in. wide and 28 in. high. They have 
no tendency to turn or tilt under the 
weight of the car and, being wide, they 
do not sink into the bottom. They can 
be readily moved forward by one man 
and regular room track laid behind 
them. This track can be extended a 
full rail length at a time which saves 
much inconvenience and expense. 

These rails are so light that they 
can easily be handled and moved by 
one man. As they are made from com- 
paratively thin plate it is not difficult 
to push the empty car onto them as 
well as to push or pull the load back 
onto the regular track. Derailments 
at the face are few where this device 
is used and its ease of application and 
general flexibility save much of the 
miners time for the loading of coal 
thus increasing the efficiency of the 
entire mine. 











Industrial Notes 





The Timken Roller Bearing Co., of Can- 
ton, Ohio, announces the retirement of 
Herman Ely, vice-president and treasurer, 
from_active connection with the company. 
Mr. Ely became associated with the Tim- 
ken company in 1909 as secretary and in 


1916 was also appointed treasurer. He 
became _ vice-president 2nd treasurer in 
1920. The board of directors of the Tim- 


ken company, following Mr. Ely’s retire- 
ment, consists of H. H. Timken, W. R. 
Timken, J. G. Obermier, M. T. Lothrop and 
J. EF. Strough, with officers as follows: 
H. H. Timken, president; W. R. Timken, 
J. G. Obermier, M. T. Lothrop and H. J. 
Porter, vice-presidents; J. F. Strough, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and W. A. Brooks, as- 
sistant secretary. H. J. Porter, who has 
been general sales manager, is advanced 
to vice-president in charge of sales. L. M. 
Klinedinst, heretofore assistant to Mr. 
Porter, becomes general sales manager of 
the industrial division. 


The Joy Machine Co., Franklin, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of the Joy _ loading maching, 
elected the following officers at 3 recent 
meeting: President, John A, Donaldson; 
Vice-President, Frank H. Rea; Secretary, 
J. D. Berryman; Treasurer, R. T. Palmer; 
Directors, John A. Donaldson, Frank H. 
Rea, J; Berryman, William A. Rocken- 
field, H. W. Breckenridge and David Ingle; 
Executive Committee, William A. Rocken- 
field (chairman), Frank H. Rea and J. D. 
Berryman; Manager, R. T. Palmer; Con- 
sulting Engineer, Walter M. Dake; Con- 
sulting Operating Expert, J. M. Armstrong. 
John A. Donaldson formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. J. D. A. 
Morrow has been appointed in charge of 
Waste es with headquarters at Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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Obituary 





David William Ross, 55, president of the 
United Collieries Co., formerly vice-presi- 
dent and purchasing agent of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., New York 
City, one-time purchasing agent of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, died June 10 
in New York after a week’s illness. Mr. 
Ross entered the service of the Illinois 
Central Ry. at the age of 19, remaining 
there for 17 years. ‘When ‘Theodore P. 
Shonts became president of the Interbor- 
ough he invited Mr. Ross to join him. 





Association Activities 








The Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of 
Texas held its 20th annual convention at 
Houston June 9 and 10. A number of in-. 
teresting papers were read which provoked 
spirited discussion, despite a rather small 
attendance. The following officers were 
elected: William N. Martin, Vernon, presi- 
dent; Hugh Wallace, Fort Worth, first 
vice-president; Tilman Bibb, Fort Worth, 
second vice-president; Clarence R. Gold- 
mann, Dallas, secretary-treasurer; H. S. 
Trewitt, A. T. Jackowitz, Elijah Coles, 
Mack B. Green and Lee M. Pool in addition 
to the officers constitute the executive com- 
mittee. The secretary was instructed to 
obtain a charter for the associaion. The 
next convention will be held at Dallas. 


The Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation recently met at Lexington, Ky., 
elected officers and laid out a campaign for 
a membership drive, the organization not 
having enough members to be of much 
value at this time. Officers elected were: 
T. W. Spinks, of Covington, president; 
Russel Des Cognets, Lexington, vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. Watson, Louisville, treasurer, 
and J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, secretary. 
Directors are: Lee Smock, of Harrodsburg : 
L. P. Young, Louisville; Frank Pelois, of 
Bellevue; J. R. Poindexter, Jr., of Cyn- 
thiana; Edwin C. Eggert, of Bowling 
Green, and R. L. Dudley, of Flemingsburg. 








Publications Received 





A Critical Study of the Burrell Indicator 
for Combustible Gases in Air, by Lowell H. 
Milligan, Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
D. C.. Technical paper 357. Pp. 40; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. Describes the principle 
and operation of the Burrell methane in-. 
dicator, gives a few typical results repre- 
senting numerous actual mine tests and 
discusses possible sources of error and the 
effect errors may have on accuracy of de- 
terminations. ‘The use of the indicator fdr 
other combustible gases is described and 
differences pointed out. 

Anthracite, by John K. 
150; 5 x 74 in. Price $1. Industries Pub- 
lishing Co., 80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. Traces the history of heat_and its 
making, the discovery of coal in Pennsyl- 
vania and the development and location of 
anthracite, beginnings of the coal roads, 
the long drawn-out battle between mine 
owner and mine worker, the litigation lead- 
ing to the separation of mining and rail- 
road companies and the present status of 
the industry. 

American Buyers’ Guide. Pp. 296; 6 x 9 
in. Price, $2. American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Germany, Berlin, Germany. <A 
classified directory and handbook for 
American importers and »exporters. 


Feport for Year Ended Feb. 11, 1925, 
Enzineering Foundation, Engineering So- 
plot Building, New York City. Pp. 31;. 
voxel Ohine 


Statistics of Railways in the United 
States for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1923.° 
Pp. 100; 9 x 11 in.; tables. Included are 
statistics based on the monthly and quar- 
terly reports of railways for the year 1924, 
as well as selected data relating to other 
common carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act for the years 1923 and 1924. 


Mechanical Underground Loading in 
Metal Mines, by Charles E. Van Barne- 
veld. Published as co-operative work be- 
tween the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Missis- 
sippi Valley Station, and the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
Vol. am No. 3. Pp. 6389; 6 x 9 in,; illus- 
trated. 


Mumford. Pp. 





Why let Hae, 


run away with your 


MERICAN industry produces over 
20-million h.p. annually at a cost of 
approximately $1,440,000,000. In individ- 
ual plants, engineers figure that from 25% 
to 33% of the horse power generated is 
wasted by friction. In every kind of 
industry using horse power the Vacuum Oil 
Company is helping cut down this waste. 
In individual plants Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils, correctly applied, often save more in 
horse power costs than the entire plant’s bill 
for oil. We shall be glad to study your 
lubrication problems and make practical 
recommendations. 


AC UUM Gal. COMPANY 


stic Branches: New York Mein Office), Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Haven,Oklahoma City, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Rochester, Springfield, Mass., St. Louis. 
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MEL a ae ne 


Exide-Ironclad-equipped battery motor of the Chicago-Springfield Coal Company, Springfield, Ill., mentioned below. 


Years of trouble-free service 


from. this 


OU can’t afford to operate locomotive batteries 
that get out of order. For when your battery 
motors stop, some of your production stops too. 


Battery repairs do not worry the Chicago-Spring- 
field Coal Company, however. Their locomotives are 
equipped with Exide-Ironclad Batteries. One of these 
locomotives is pictured above. It has a 48-cell MVA-33 
Exide-Ironclad Battery that is now 56 months old 
and still doing a full day’s work. It hauls ten 3-ton 
cars and climbs grades as steep as 4 per cent. Yet this 
battery has required practically 
no repairs during its entire life. 


In a letter dated Jan. 5, 1925, 
Mr. H. H. Devereux, President of 
the Chicago-Springfield Coal 
Company, wrote us: 


“On checking over our bat- 
tery records, we find that one 
48-cell 33-plate Exide-Iron- 
clad Battery is over four and 
one-half years old and is still 
giving a full day’s operation. 

“The new 48-cell 27-plate 
Exide-Ironclad which you 


have just installed for us re- 
places an Exide-Ironclad Bat- 





IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


motor’s battery 


tery of the same size, which has given us four and 
one-half years of continuous service with a mini- 
mum maintenance cost. 

“We are very well satisfied with the Exide- 
Ironclad Battery and are convinced that it is by 
far the best for our service, due to its low mainten- 
ance cost, efficient charging, and long service life.” 


In addition to its ruggedness, an Exide-Ironclad always 
has plenty of reserve power to cope with steep grades 
or extra heavy loads. It has speed too, speed that lasts 
all day and adds many tons to 
production totals. It has a high 
power efficiency, and so is easy 
to charge and sparing in its use 
of current. The first cost of an 
Exide-Ironclad is reasonable, too. 


It will pay you to know more 
about this battery that is doing 
such remarkable work in hun- 
dreds of coal mines throughout 
the country. 


Send for a free copy of our 
booklet, Form 1791, ‘‘Facts for 
Consideration in Selecting a 
Battery for Locomotive Service.” 
There is no obligation. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelpha 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, Colorado Building 
Cux10aG0, 7 South Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Building 
CLEVELAND, Leader-News Building 

Sr, Louis, Star Building 

SAN FRranoisco, 883 Mission Street 
Lonpon, 6 Bouverie Street, EB. C. 4, London 


JamMrs H. McGraw, President 

ARTHUR J. BALDWIN, Vice-President 
MALCOLM Murr, Vice-President 
Epwakp J. MEHREN, Vice-President 
MASON BRITTON, Vice-President 

JaMEs H. MoGraw, JR., V.-P. and Treas. 
C. H. THomMpPSON, Secretary 





Publishers of 


Engineering News-Record 


American Machinist 


Cable Address: ‘‘Machinist, N. Y.’’ 


The annual subscription rate is $3 in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cana] 
Zone, Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Domin- 
ican Republic, Salvador, Peru, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Argentina, Spain, Panama, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
and Paraguay. Extra foreign postage $3 
(total $6 or 25 shillings). Single copies, 
20 cents. 
Change of Address—When change of ad- 
dress is ordered the new and the o7d ad- 
dress must be given. Notice must be re- 
ceived at least ten days before the change 
takes place. 

Copyright 1925 
By McGraw-Hill Company, Ine, 

Published weekly 
Entered as second-class matter 


Power Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Oct. 14, 1911, at the Post 


Coal Age 

Ingenieria Internacional 

Bus Transportation 

Electrical World E 
Journal] of Electricity 

(Published in San Francisco) 
Industrial Engineer 

(Published in Chicago) 


American Machinist—European Edition 


(Published in London) 


ee 


Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 


Radio Retailing 


Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 


Printed in U. S. A, 
Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
Member Associated Business 
Papers, Inc, 


Number of copies printed 
this issue, 12,603 


Electric Railway Journal 1879 
Electrical Merchandising 





Does It Pay 
To Spend Money ? 


ONVERTING eleven big Illinois mines 

from steam to electric operation was ex- 
pensive. But the Old Ben Coal Corporation 
had both foresight and confidence enough in 
itself and the future of coal to carry out one 
of the most elaborate electrifications that has 
ever been made in the industry. The story 
of this immense enterprise—a sign of the 
times in today’s advance by the coal industry 
—appears in next week’s issue of Coal Age. 


How much does the expenditure save? The 
Old Ben mines have not yet had enough full- 
time operation over a long period to deter- 
mine this. But the company does know that 
it saved $50,000 last winter at one mine, and 
that its idle-day costs are much less than they 
once were. There is a feeling of great confi- 
dence in the electrification on the part of the 
men who spent the money. What better sign 
is there that the coal industry is learning to 
spend judiciously and largely? 


But after money is spent for cost-reducing 
equipment do coal men know their costs? W. L. 
Affelder lays down in detail in next week’s 
magazine a scheme for checking every item in 
mine charges and a scheme of charting this 
check so that leaks show up. This is a helpful 
story. 


IGH UNION WAGES have certainly 

upset the trade balance between union and 
non-union fields. Everybody knows this but it 
takes that skilled statistician and keen observer, 
C. E. Lesher, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., to 
paint us the true picture. He does it in the 
forthcoming issue. He holds that union wages 
must come down and that John Lewis is wrong 
in holding that non-union wages would drop 
with every union cut. Non-union pay is at 


rock bottom right now, he declares. 
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et | Jaws Open ready for the Wire 


The O-B New Bulldog and Alining Bulldog both 
have the exclusive O-B feature of jaws that are 
held open by the nut. This eliminates the usual 
bothersome operation of holding the jaws open 
while lifting the trolley wire into place to be 
clamped. Turn clamp onto hanger stud—lift wire 
into position—tighten the nut—that’s all there is 
to installing these Bulldogs. 






The Ohio Brass Company 


Mansfield, Ohio 
In Canada~Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited—Niagara Falls, Ont. 


... 


en 
















43-A—SHORTWALOADER (Patents Pending) 
A combination cutting and loading machine 


47-A—Sectional 
Conveyor 


(Patents 
Pending) 


44-A—Conveyor- 
Loader 
for long faces 


EF 


(Patents 
Pending) 





COAL MINE E 
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An Application of 
Three Important 
Units of Jeffrey 
Loading Machinery 


Ne “A”—_A SHORTWALOADER 
driving an’entry, coal is delivered 
from machine to point B by Sectional 
Conveyor, a conveyor on cross entry 
carrying coal to cars, the same con- 
veyor gathering coal from several other 
conveyors. 


At ‘“C’’—A Conveyor-Loader which 
delivers the coal into a Sectional 
Conveyor, at ‘‘D” this conveyor dump- 
ing the coal into Sectional Conveyor at 
point “E.”’ 


As Conveyor-Loader retreats the con- 
veyor bétwechm Ha gwande 4) sis 
shortened. The sections that are taken 
off at ‘‘D”’ are put on the conveyor and 
pulled out to “E”’ transferred to the 
other Sectional Conveyor and added at 
“A” as the SHORTWALOADER is 
advanced. 
Further information concerning the latest 


and most important contribution made to the 
coal mining industry will be gladly sent you. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY 
912-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Scranton, Pa. ~ Denver 

Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City 

Pittsburgh Chicago Montreal 
Sales and Service Stations 

Pittsburghy <cijere, ckesseetee ele er Pen ereteinis stelle 600 Second Ave. 

Terre Haute sciidiccchttane f cucle te aienet re enehatetenal t's rare 319 Cherry St, 


QUIPMENT 
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- CleansCoalClean- 
ad CleanCoal Cleaner! 






Watch these pages for complete 
description of this efficient and 
economical coal washer. 














By arrangement with the Belgium patentees, 
we can now give American operators the 
inside story of the most talked of and out- 
standing success of European fields. Con- 
sider these facts: 

In six years 150 European mines with a 
total’ production of 40,000,000 tons a year 
have adopted the Rheo_ system. Recent 
American installations are continued tributes 
to Rheo efficiency. 

It will wash all coal up to 4 inches—both an- 
thracite and  bituminous—with but one 
screening. 

It is low in first cost, operating cost, light 
in weight with absolutely uniform but ad- 
justable separation. 

These are proveable facts. Our data sheets 
will prove them to your satisfaction. Send 
for them. 


























American Rheolaveur Corporation 
120 Broadway-New York 












Bethlehem, 
Mines 


’ 


Oneida Coal Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Blue Diamond Virginia Coal 
Company, 

Middleboro, Kentucky 

Carnegie Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Mitsubishi Company, 

120 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal 
Company, . 

Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Scranton Anthracite Coal 
Company, 

Scranton, Penna. 

Eugene Sullivan, 
Avoca, Penna. 

Consolidated Fuel Company, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Sloss-Shefhield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Hudson Coal Company, 
Scranton, Penna. 

Suffolk Coal Company, 

Avoca, Penna. 


Corporation_ 
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It’s hoisting 66% more coal 


than specified / 


‘The original specifications at Mine 
No. 72 of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation at Johnstown called 
for equipment to handle 750 tons 
of coal per hour. The delay 
allowed for dumping and loading 
was 10 to 12 seconds. 


This capacity has now been in- 
creased to 1250 tons per hour, an 
increase in tonnage of 66%. 


It is a 1000 hp. VULCAN Hoist 
with a double  cylindro-conical 
drum; completely equipped with 
safety devices. ‘The hoisting 1s 
done in balance; total travel of 
rope 350 feet. 


No matter what your hoist needs, 
you can depend upon VULCAN 
Engineers for that extra hoist ca- 
pacity and quality which distin- 
guishes the VULCAN. — Their 
extensive knowledge of electric 
and steam hoist engineering, their 
obsession for thoroughness of 
workmanship, finish and_ refine- 
ment of detail has made possible 
the enviable performance records 
of VULCAN Hoists wherever 
installed. 


Suppose you open the way for an 
informal discussion of your hoist 
problem by getting in touch with | 


us today. VULCAN Engineers © 
will be glad to help you. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1730 Main Street, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


New York, 50 Church St. 


Chicago, McCormick Bldg. 


Established 1849 


CS/NINY wer 
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Gfficient Gal Fipple Equipment 


is a foundation for continued operation 


BOSTON 


CoaL AGE 


To serve most intelligently the causes of 
efficiency in coal tipple operation, Webster 
engineers have spent many years in this 
particular field. Their ability and counsel 
in furnishing complete equipment for con- 
tinued uninterrupted tipple service has 
never left an opening for want of some- 
thing better. 


Thinking operators know the importance 
of having good reliable working units to 
form the inner workings of the tipple. 
They know, too, that in order to meet the 
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_ Operators 





competition which is prevalent in coal 
markets, coal tipples must be designed and 
equipped with machinery to contribute 
toward the greatest amount of efficiency and 
thereby lowering operating costs. 


The knowledge that Webster Methods pro- 
mote reliable operation and reduced costs 
is a source of satisfaction to many mine 
whose tipples are Webster 
equipped. 

Let our engineers go over your require- 
ments and make suggestions. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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VERY bit made on the Sullivan Sharpener is a per- 
fect bit, and an exact duplicate of every other bit. 


The action of the roller die shapes each bit accurately and 
uniformly, with exactly the desired cutting, clearance and 
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side- -slope piel and the properlength of point. 


_ — 


Chisel-pointed Bits 





It is this uniformity that, when the bits 
are properly set and gauged in the cutter 
chain, enables the mining machine to cut 
more coal, with less expenditure of power, 
less wear and tear on the cutter chain and 


_ machine, and fewer delays for setting bits. 


A new feature now obtainable with 
Sullivan Bit Sharpeners is shown in these 
pictures. ‘This is the swage, for thinning 
the points of bit blanks. This prevents 
“fins” on new bits. 


CoAL AGE 


The Sullivan Roller Sharpener makes 
Perfect and Uniform Cutter Bits 





Standard Pick Pointed Bits 


STANDARD CUTTER BIT DIES 


7 





These cuts show four of the seven standard forms of dies for making cutter bits on the Sullivan Cutter Bit Sharpener. 





“SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


134 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 


Send for New Folder 
No. 1723-C 












These dies will be supplied with Sharpeners on order. 
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Is the coal business bad 
or 1s it normal? 


OU can find support for either con- 
Y cee but good or bad, we must 
take business as it is and adapt our 
methods to meet conditions. 


Mines with low costs find that they can 
Operate profitably—some of them in 
spite of discriminating freight rates— 
but the high cost mines are riding a 
stormy sea. 


Haulage costs are a big factor in the 
totals—you can’t afford to 
spend several cents a ton 
to keep old plain bearing 
mine cars patched up 
when you can buy durable 
easy running Hyatt bearing 
cars at reasonable prices. 





Many Hyatt equipped cars are still run- 
ning in hard duty mines after 15 years 
of service. They have operated all of 
those years without adjustment, repairs 
or replacement of the bearings—with 
no attention other than an occasional 
application of grease. Such is the result 
of simple sturdy construction. 


Ask any of the builders of better mine 
cars. They will tell you that for ability 
to endure under severe 
Operating conditions— 
with low upkeep cost— 
they know of no equip- 
ment as dependable or as 
time-proven ds their Hyatt 
bearing cars. 


VOL. 27, No. 26 


The story of Hyatt bearing mine 
cars is told in an interesting way in 
Bulletin 390. A copy will be sent 
on request. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE DETROIT 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


NN ees 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
Se 
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| % Human Nature Takes the Easiest Way 


OLLOWING the lines of least resistance is that trait 
= of human nature that bids us all take the easiest way. 


yy And in coal mining, a prominent operator notices, it is 

responsible for the indifferent manner in which labor 
responds to the demand for more lump coal. 

Nothing has been erpstted Shooting down the face scientifically, to produce the more profit- 

from Bulletin 895 in arden able grades of coal, goes back to the proper placing of shot-holes. 

to make it a comprehensive Herein lies the miner’s aversion to hard work. The old hand- 

ref erence and data book.on auger calls for laborious, back-breaking work. 

drilling shot-holes with Little 

Giant Air and Electric Coal Give them Little Giant Electric Coal Drills—drills that cut the 

Drills. There is a copy for drilling time, per hole, five to ten-fold, and drilling costs two to 

you. ten cents per ton. Little Giants offer the easiest way. Install them 


and let human nature produce more lump for you. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
6 East 44th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


*Birmingham Dallas *Los Angeles *Philadelphia *San Francisco *Berlin Calcutta *Havana Kobe Moncton Paris _ *Sao Paulo Tokyo 
*Boston Denver *Minneapolis *Pittsburgh *Seattle *Bombay — Christiania Helsingfors *London *Montevideo Riode Janeiro Seoul *Toronto 
*Chicago *Detroit *New Orieans Richmond *St Louis *Brussels Dairen Honotulu Manila *Montrea | *Rotterdam Tampico *Vancouver 
*Cincinnati El Paso *New York SaitLakeCity Tulsa *Buenos Aires *Durban * Johannesburg *Milan Osaka Santiago Timmins *Winnipeg 
“Cleveland == Houston Canadian Pneumatic Tool! Company, Ltd., Montreal, manufacturers of Chicago Pneumatic products in Canada 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., London, manufacturers of Chicago Pneumatic products in England ioe 
a 


BOYER PNEUMATIC HAMMERS--LITTLE GIANT PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC TOOLS 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC AIR ‘COMPRESSORS ACUUM PUMPS - PNEUMATIC HOISTS, 


Te plates 
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2570 tons Ist day 
2573 tons 2nd day 


2676 tons 3rd day 
O48 tons 4th day 
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Designed for 2500 tons 


But Dominion No. 1 mine, O’Neill’s Point, 
Glace Bay District, is “expected to exceed 
its rated output regularly,” states General 
Manager McCann, in charge of coal mines 
for the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
For this $3,000,000 undersea operation of the 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., is “one of the most 
modern efficiently-equipped mines in oper- 
ation today.” 


To Dominion, as to so many crack operators, 
modern equipment means Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings in the car wheels. 


With 800 Timken-equipped cars Dominion 
No. 1 is another colliery where Timkens are 
helping to make every day a record day, by 
conserving labor, time and power, while re- 
quiring far less lubrication and other upkeep. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and their mountings can be secured from the Timken Roller 

Bearing Service & Sales Company’s Branches located in the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 

Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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Cheaper Air Power 
Furnished by I-R Oil 


Engine-Air Compressor 


The Ingersoll-Rand Type ‘‘POC-2"’ Oil Engine- 
Air Compressor Unit illustrated will operate a 
ten-hour shift at full load on 60 gallons of fuel oil 
and W gallon of lubricating oil. 


With fuel oil costing 6 cents per gallon and 
jubricating oil 60 cents per gallon, this unit will 
Operate a ten-hour shift for less than $4.00. 


This roo HP. Type **POC-2"’ unit has a piston 
displacement, at sea level, of 603 cubic feet per 
minute. When operating at full load, this unit 
can furnish sufficient air for operating continu- 
ously four No. 248 “‘Leyner-Ingersoll’’ Drifters or 
six DCR-23 “‘Jackhamer’’ Drills. 


These I-R oil engine-air compressor units are 
simple, rugged, efficient and reliable. Further- 
more, they do not require skilled operators. 


Let our engineers show you how these machines 
can produce cheaper air power for your drills. 


Request Bulletins 





INGERSOLL~RAND COMPANY-11 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 
Offices m principal cities the world over 
FOR CANADA REFER-CANADIAN INGERSOLL RAND CO LIMITED, 260 ST JAMES STREET. MONTREAL. QUEBEC. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Locomotive for mine 
haulage. 







WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





View of frame showing 
through bolt construction 






‘Through Bolt Construction 


The Barsteel frame used in the 


At the repairman, who has drilled out broken cap bolts, studs, or Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomo- 
rivets from a locomotive, the significance of the through bolt con- tive is many times stronger than 
struction of the Baldwin- Westinghouse Locomotive. the ordinary frame. This per- 


He maiwiell vou mits an open construction with 
Snes maximum accessibility so that 
The strength and rigidity of the frame is improved. repairs can be made easily 


The locomotive need not be raised nor go to the pit and quickly. 


to replace bolts. 
*, Drilling is unnecessary. 
Replacement.of bolts is a matter of minutes instead 
of hours. 


Time and laboris saved, and production delays greatly 
shortened. 


‘Through bolts are used exclusively by Baldwin- Westinghouse through- 
out the entire mechanical construction of the locomotive. 


Let our sales engineers explain in detail the many other desirable 
features of the Baldwin- Westinghouse Locomotive. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


- Baldwin-Westinghouse 


X 81793 
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Two Years “SSS 


—and still going strong! | | 


Super Service Mining Cable | 
in the Peerless Quarries : : | 


Supplying power to the “big drill,” this length 
of Super Service Cable has been dragged 
about for two years. Through mud and over 
rocks. Exposed to all kinds of weather. Yet, 
if you wipe off the mud and dirt today, you 
will find it as good as when it was sold. 


Every foot of Super Service is vulcanized, in 
steel molds, under tons of pressure. The re- 
sult is a tough, durable, non-kinking cable that 
will outlast any other. Waterproof, of course, 
it is oil and acid resistant as well. 


a i acta aac eS ote 









If you can use such a cable, write today for com- 
plete information and prices, or a sample to test. 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 


Mills and Executive Offices: Rome, N. Y. 
Diamond Branch: Buffalo, N. Y. 









New York Boston Chicago 
50 Church Street Little Building 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Detroit Cleveland Los Angeles 
25 Parsons Street 1200 W. 9th Street J. G. Pomeroy, Ine. 
336 Azusa Street 










San Francisco 
J. G. Pomeroy, Ine. 
51 Federal Street 








= 
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it AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION SYSTEMS 
GREASE < 


—s 
The Master Lubricant ‘<Dp. 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. CFP, - 




















: mf 
oai( 

) Ss =v : = ba Sh A suggested method for 
= : Pr teas : attaching# the; Keystone 
— —. ° : : Constant-Pressure Auto- 

matic Lubricating System 
to your present equip- 
ment, 
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You can lubricate 
all of these idlers 
from one point! 


With the Keystone Constant-Pressure Automatic Lubricating System 
you can lubricate every one of these idlers on your conveyor belt 
from a central point. 


A 


WW 


rf 
§ 


Consider this saving in labor cost. Instead of shuttling a man along 
the line of grease cups, the entire job is done by an occasional twist 
of a wheel at one central point. The system is automatic and insures 
constant pressure at all points. 


Eighty percent saved in labor cost, cost of delays, cost of depreciation , 
on poorly lubricated machinery, and the cost of the lubricant itself, : 
is the experience of some users. ; WV 


May Keystone Engineers investigate the opportunity to save you 
large sums annually with the Keystone System? A trial installation 
can be put in without obligation if you desire. Write for ‘‘Installation 
Suggestions.” 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Executive Office and Works, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1884 


New York Chicago Denver Montgomery, W. Va. Omaha 
Boston Detroit San Francisco Kansas City Tulsa,Okla. 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Minneapolis Memphis Knoxville 


Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 








OO vy yt : OG 




















~J 
Main feeder --” © “Main feeder 


ae _A converter cup maintains constant 
pressure and feed. Each bearing receives 
Its required lubrication, constantly, through 
an adjustable reducing valve at each outlet 


One greasing station supplies 
grease to every bearing for every 
00-feet of conveyor line 


TLL 
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If your present ventilating fans are 
obsolete or if they are not suited for your 
particular mine, you are spending more 
money 1n power than is necessary. And 
your excessive power costs will eventually 
amount tomany times the cost of new units. 


American Blower Sirocco Fans are made 
to economically solve each individual 
ventilating problem. And American 
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Sirocco Mine Fan Installation 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co.— 
Barking Station, Pa. 


Blower Engineers will give you detailed 
facts and figures regarding what can be 
accomplished by their use. They will 
give you invaluable information based on 


over 40 successful years’ experience in the - 


manufacture of air handling equipment. 


If your fans are running your power costs 
up —it will pay you to consult our 
engineers. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





merican Rlower 


6 99° 
perocce” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling 





Equipment 


Since 1881 
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Are You Throwing Your Money Away 
With an Inefficient Ventilating System? 


447 
































“American” Pumps at Eagle 
Picher Lead Plant! 


OME of these ‘‘American’’ pumps have been 
on the job for the Eagle Picher Lead Company 
since 1916. Only last year the latest **Amer- 

ican’’ was added to the group. 


Five centrifugals, three of which are multi-stage, 
and two double suction pumps, are on the job. 
They have.a capacity of from 250 to 750 G. P. M. 
and operate against heads up to 280 feet. 





GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS - AURORA, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


NEW YORK, N.Y....- 165 BROADWAY BRANCH OFFICES DALLAS, TEXAS. . . . WESTERN INDEMNITY BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. WISC. NAT. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... . .635 MISSION STREET 
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HE ‘‘American’’ type DSMD centrifugal pump is a hori- 
zontal split shell, single stage, double suction, centrifugal 
pump furnished with bronze enclosed impeller, bronze 
labyrinth wearing rings, bronze shaft sleeves and bronze split 
glands. 


LA — — 
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Pump is mounted on extended cast iron base to receive 
motor and is provided with flexible coupling of the pin and 
bushing type for direct connection to motor. 


Pump is of the double suction type and is built in sizes from 
2” to 42” and for designed heads up to 250’ depending upon 
size and capacity. 


The bearings of the pump are entirely separate from the 

stuffing boxes which eliminates the possibility of any grit or 

water in the bearing. The oil reservoirs in the bearing are 

yr large, furnishing an ample supply of oil. The stuffing boxes 

a are water sealed so as to insure tight packing without ex- 
7), cessive pressure for friction on the revolving shaft. 


General Office and Works—Aurora, IIlinois 


Branch Offices: 


Ws Chicago, Ill... .. First National Bank Building Milwaukee, Wisc... Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. 
New Yorks NSYGece sce 105 Broadway Dallas, Texas. .....Western Indemnity Bldg. 
San_ Francisco; Caliieymee...... . ... 635 Mission Street 


7 € Oo DISTRICT SALES AGENCIES: 


ee Philadelphia, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla St. Paul, Minn. Denver, Colo. 

NGA Pittsburgh, Pa. Charlotte, N. Car. Omaha, Nebr Salt Lake City, Utah 

Cleveland, Ohio Birmingham, Ala. Kansas City. Mo. Phoenix, Ariz 

Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La Joplin, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif 

Atlanta, Ga St. Louis, Mo. Roswell, N. Mex. Calgary, Alta. Can. 
Edmonton, Alta., Can. 
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Made b the 





LIONCeCIS 


in the making of cable armored with 


60% Pure Para Rubber 


Like many of the accomplishments which have come to pass 
in the history of wire and cable engineering, the making of 
TIREX Flexible Cord and Cables was revolutionary in its 
effect upon wire and cable practice in certain lines of 
industry. 


We were the first to make and recommend a 60% pure Para 
rubber compound as a cable covering, and its success is a 
direct result of years upon years of study and experience in 
rubber compounding for wire and cable insulation. A 60% 
compound, suchas forms the outer, wear-resisting sheath 
of TIREX Cords and Cables, cannot be produced with a 
superficial knowledge of rubber and compounds. 


To make a compound having the mechanical and electrical 
characteristics, which have made the TIREX sheath so re- 
liable, the raw materials must be carefully selected and 
apportioned, and the compound must be properly mixed. 
Applying such a compound to the wire or cable of which 
it is to form the outer covering presents problems entirely 


“King Coal’s Market Place” 








COAL AGE 


Other Simplex 
Products: 






Tirex Mining 


Machine Cable 


Tirex Locomotive 


Reel Cable 


Simplex Bore 


Hole Cable 


Simplex Shaft 
Cable 


Tirex Shot 
Fire Cable 


Fibrex Overhead 
Service Cable 









Simplex Submarine 


Cable 


Condex Park 
Cable 









different from those met in handling ordinary rubber insula- 
tion. Such problems were solved in our laboratories before 
TIREX was put on the market. The immediate acceptance 
of TIREX by cable users, indicated that it met a real need, 
particularly in the mining industry. 


Today TIREX is better than ever before, owing to valuable 
experience gained from nearly five years of TIREX pro- 
duction. Careful supervision is constantly maintained over 
the raw materials which go into the compounds. Electrical 
tests applied during manufacture insure a high grade, 
dependable product. TIREX is expensive to make and its 
first cost may seem high, but we have actual operating figures 
in our files, furnished by TIREX users, which prove that in 
the long run TIREX is the most economical cable to buy. 


You should consider TIREX when you need flexible, porta- 
ble cables for mining machines, gathering reels, locomotive 
wiring, shot firing or small tools. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 9 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


- TIREX - 


The Simplex Cable that wears like aCord Tire 
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Columbian Rope Drives 


Do you know the advantages of a 
Rope drive over any other type of 
power transmission now in useP 
There are undoubtedly several places 
in your mill or factory where the in- 
stallation of a Rope drive would be 
very profitable to you, and make for 
greater economy in the transmission 
of power. 


In the Columbian book of Rope 
Transmission, you will find complete 
information on the subject of Rope 
drives. It is a very readable and 
interesting book, and a post card will 
bring a copy to you. 


~Columbian Transmission Rope is 
giving excellent economical service 
wherever it is used. Our special 
Transmission Service Department 
will be glad to assist you with any 
power problems you may wish to 
take up with them. You will incur 
no obligation by using this Depart- 
ment. 


a 
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Send now for the Columbian book 
of Rope Transmission. 





Columbian Rope Company 
375-95 Genesee Street 


Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 





Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Why should you use 
Oxweld fluxes? 





FLUXES are used in welding to 
remove oxides. There are other pri- 
mary reasons for their use, but this 
is the most important. 


The particles of oxide formed in 
welding are so small and so distrib- 
uted through the metal that their 
presence is not always discernible. 
Tensile strength tests of such welds, 
however, quickly show how the ox- 
ides have reduced the strength of 
the weld. The oxides must be re- 
moved by suitable fluxes. 


A flux which removes iron ox- 
ide from cast iron welds does not 
have the same action on oxides of 
aluminum, zinc, copper, etc. The 
proper flux must be used in welding 
these metals. 





All oxweld fluxes are the result 
of careful research and all are made 
under the supervision of Oxweld 
chemists. Oxweld fluxes will do 
much to produce strong welds. 
















THERE IS only one reason why 
Oxweld makes fluxes. It is the same 
reason why Oxweld makes welding 
rods, Eversharp makes leads and Wa- 
terman makes ink. Oxweld makes fluxes 
in order to be sure that Oxweld cus- 
tomers will obtain satisfactory results 
from welds made with Oxweld appa- 
ratus. 














Oxweld Acetylene Company 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
3642 Jasper Place 1050 Mission Street 












i 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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The Weir Service Guarantee is just another step forward in the 
Weir Frog Company’s efforts to improve trackwork conditions at 
every coal mine in America. 


By accepting this Guarantee, every mine secures all the advantages 
of having a large unfailing source of supply for all trackwork; they 
receive trackwork of high quality and efficiency at low market 
prices, and their emergency requirements are protected by the mam- 
moth Weir stocks of trackwork and the Weir extensive manufac- 
turing resources. 


Thus the mine is assured of prompt service on all orders, and they 

save all the duplication, waste of effort, and uncertainty incident to 
i “shopping around” whenever trackwork must 

be purchased. 

The quality of Weir trackwork and the “four features’ of 


the Service Guarantee prove it is to the mine’s interest to 
concentrate their purchases with Weir. 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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**Ttisinatest that true val- 
ues appear. Most horses 
look good before a race.”’ 
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: SURVIVING THE FIRE | 
; OF CROSS-EXAMINATION ; 

A isal d the searching fire of cross-examinati 
ps o veiod cniting ad tec knowloige, 1 banc E 


incontrovertible facts, as An American Appraisal is, the fire of 
examination will only case harden its authority. 


Because of twenty-nine years of exclusive valuation experience, 
embracing 35,690 appraisals of 834 diflerent types of properties, 
American Appraisal Service assures a certainty of appraisal au- 
thority that fulfills the most exacting requirements. 


AA AAG 
KW Www 


The American Appraisal Company’s organization is so com- 
prehensive that it can, and does, assign to any client, large or small, 
trained and experienced appraisers under executive supervision. 
A recent assignment to one client comprised 76 men whose 
American Appraisal experience totaled over 450 years. 


7 
; 
© 


| A comprehensive 


A representative day’s work of The American Appraisal 
Company involves 790 difierent properties in 119 lines of busi- 
ness for 413 concerns in 41 states, representing over $230,000,000 


AKMMMMMAETT 





in property values. discussion of office 
building appraisals 
Noother organization in the world has a similar varietyandaccu- | and uses is em- 
mulation of experience in all phases and fields of appraisal service. | bodied in our book- 
let “The Valuation 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY of Commercial 
| Milwaukee Properties.” Ask for 
) vilanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse monograph | -629 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Y Boston Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco The Canadian 
7 Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Chicago Indianapolis New York Seattle Montreal Toronto 


Kansas City, Mo. 





AnAmerican Appraisal : 


) 
THE AUTHORITY ©1925, thea.a.co. : 


Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 


EMM 





Allen & Garcia Co. C. M. Garland Morris Lawrence, Godfrey M. S. Tait 
































hie : ‘ 4 A Consulting Chemical and Fuel . ‘ 
Designing, Superintendence, Con- Consulting & Constructing Engi- A ‘ e Member American Institute Mining 
struction. Everything for coal neer. Complete Power Plants, Mahia i Se hgh Deir rt and Metallurgical Engineers 
mines; Structures, Mechanical Utilization of Exhaust Steam, Preparation Boiler Water Treat- A W CG 
and Electrical Installations, Shaft Electrification of Mines, Investi- ment. Patents Reports on New . . aumer 
Sinking, Development, Opera- gations, Reports, Valuations. Methods @andlerocesses. 301- Member American Soctety Civil Hn- 
tion. Examinations-Reports-Ap- First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 302 Mears Bldg., Scranton, Pa. deed 
praisals. Isabella Bldg., Chicago. Matthew F Dorsey 
a a Attorney at Law. 
a Consulting Engineers and Ac- 
Chance, H. M. & Co. Gottschalk, Chas. } Longyeai Company, E. J. countants specializing in Valua- 
0 ner Ep aks * Consulting Mining Engineer Mining Engineers. Hone oe) spore of Mining 
onsulting Mining Engineers an Reports and Appraisals, Coal Shaft Sinkin ‘ roperties for Federal and State 
: ’ g. Diamond Core 
Geologists, Lands for Shaft or Steam Drilling and Manufacturing. Ne eae Street. N. W 
Goal and /Iron, erie Prospected or Investi- Geological Surveys. é. Washington D: C. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Citizens Bank Bldg., Security C5 SIGs ee rebar Telephone Aigee ee nee 
Evansville, Ind. : 
Means, Th r a his : 
Howard N. Eavenson & Cc Co ; e Charles M.,!The Walter Engineering 
Associates Mining Engineers The Koppers ompany ; : 4 Corporation 
ok i ; Laboratories Consulting Setauieers: Coal Mining Engineers 
Examination and Valuation of 39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bldg., BE Pabst” 
Douien, Gonstruction and Super.| Pittsburgh, Pa. New York. Pittsbureh. xaminatond att Se 
vision; Concentrated Mining Examination of Coal for By- sociates xen rte one 
System Plans; Operating aEaeDs Product Recovery, Investigation mee dati” pable ee 
erty Improvements; Electrifica- in By-Product Coke and Gas Oth E * consolidation, income-tax, mod- 
Ped at Metal Mines: i er Engineers : Ni Ra: 
Douek ane eta ines Manufacture, Ammonia, ‘Tar, ; es oe eee aieeeit: and every 
: : Benzols, Gasoline, Refractory| have found this publicity phase Of development,” opera: 
ee Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Srateriaia worth while. You, too, should tion, distribution and marketing. 
‘ . Li > ’ 
find it so. 299 Broadway, New York. 
: rehbiel n 
Evans, Geo. Watkin Kren bie aa Porter, Horace C. 
Consulting Coal Mining Engineer Completes caattinine a Worle. Gere Engineer, Fuel Testing Wilson, Ridgeway R. 
Geological Surveys, Mine Ex- Electrification of coal mines, Wouitiatteeias a moped ag . 
aminations, Valuation Reports, Tipples, horizontal screens. Yields Investigations at oMibe Mining Engineer 
Mine Operations. Power generation and distribu- or Plant. Vi ja B 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. tion. Send for catalog C. letorke,. i Ua CRnaaa 


730 West Monroe St., Chicago. | 1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


































SAU UTUU AU UECENUAO OUTAGES a 
Little Giant Power Hammers. | ~COQRE CONTRACTORS | 
Es For Pick Point and Bit Sharpening and all 7 : 
: kinds of Smithing. E E For Diamond Drilling for any mineral—including coal and = 
E Little Giant Wood Lathes—none better. = oil, in any field. Established 1884. Ask for booklet 122-C, °z 
= See our half page ad in the April 2nd Number 2 Sulli Machi Cc 4 
E LITTLE GIANT COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. = = bertctab herrea retrial Al ciyh net A 1 2 
= (Formerly Mayer Bros.) 102 Rock St. = 134 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO = 
a Sa ne CTIA B TMP TRE Bem STAMUSKUCPALADLEQUENDEONOENUUAGANEANNEDUCODEQOEANDCUDErEHadennuenanengecusnaaeeucnancenucaguennneaeeaneaneneaneaueuacasneasnenueeaneaesereaeusnsaniumauttantie 
<SOOOUULEEUMEEENGneovuuuauauunanpceereeegnceeee ava eevee UAHA eee eee stun vacvcancnrgar etc eA 
Z FOUNDATION TESTING Z 
E DIAMOND DRILLING & EXPLORATION CO. z 
= C. C. Hoover, Pres. = 
= 15th St. and Spring Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. = 
5 Telephone Grant 8889-R es 
F<irvceitgrtsi a veh ial evar ea/ oneedETuse eC TTF GPa FP RTO ec espe nee ee = vcnvraroraaev dpa uini ae evedv eaten ene veapesbi vatican 
PUT LLL CCL LCCC CLL eC CCC 
= Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman i MRS. HANS OLSON, President B. D. HAMPSON, Sec’y = 
: DIAMOND: CORE:DRILLING = Punxsutawney Drilling and : 
: —CONTRACTORS— : Contracting Company : 
: wk OP) =) 22.4, 0.0. ae od oa On r e DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS Z 
= PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA, 3 Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty = 
= (Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) = 2 Weber Building PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. = 
= Up-to-Date Equipment. Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited = = Established 1895 Incorporated 1905 = 
> OMUUQUUAMUUUULECOAONOOOUUEREAA AAU LES AGUA UUEEE AOA ENAAU ESAS a eeeecnuuvenevvsnuoucevevvusuoceesseveuuoueevevdsouuseecessuouaeecevssuuucoeeesvsguenceeeevnuuoneeeevsuuoeaecesvcancoceeegvenguonceeesvsuoneeeensaucneesette 
Pb ft gl TUNUCEQCUUOUGUCUSTANEAOOUGUOGUOUOUOOUCDEOTENENACANEONAUGUEURCOOSUCSESORESORESENOEULNEGUOOOUGOOSCCENSENDSNSNEGNOOUOQOQ00000000000000000G0RENROUOUONOSNOOOSEOEOD! 
Ee Carl Hetager, Pres. and Gen’l. Mer. = = 

= BLACK DIAMOND DRILLING CO. : : xT 

z Punxsutawney, Pa. = cE * ° . 

= We solicit inquiries and furnish estimates on = = Line Shafting Equipment 

= Core Drilling for Coal, Minerals, and Foundation Testing = E ie E oe ei RT Epc sons Sap ony 

= Our drill runners have 15 or more years’ experience = OF TROL LY AESOES: # : St. L LS orAL 

= That’s Why We Can Guarantee You Satisfactory Work e Office Pe pee erate thre htt a mieedaeet and Philadelphia 

e Speedy work—with first class equipment. = = 
Fervereervernenecvevncoveceneevasnvcuoreaeeceencaceneeeveesevceeeececceecveuecsaccveeeseevcceenveeeeenecnscnennsnneees HUEUUSUOGEUUEOOOOOCOOQOQQQONOQ9QGQQC008°QO00Q0Q0Q8000Q0000000000000000000000 000 C0QOQOQOOOOOQOQOOOOONOOOOOGOOOQGQQMGGOOOQOQOQGGUOUAROQOQUUOUGNuUNoUOUiNsites 
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4 Definite Advantages of this 
Revolutionary Type Die Head 


Never before have the pipe threading economies now available in the 
New Williams Rapiduction Pipe Threading Machine been offered to the 
buyer of pipe threading equipment. 


In this new machine the one Rapiduction Die Head covers the complete 
range of threading. The necessity of changing die heads for different 
sizes is dispensed with. Hours of time are saved in a year. 


Only two sets of chasers are required to cover the complete range of 
the machine and these can be changed easily and simply in a matter of 
seconds (actual time study changing from one size to another of the same 
pitch 12 seconds as against 220 seconds required in old type machine. 


Williams Tool Corporation, Erie, Pa. 


Lower Replacement Cost: 


Complete set of dies covering range from 214 in. to 6 in. for Rapi- 
duction Die Head cost $14.00 against an outlay of $120.00 for old 
type die. For range from 1¥% in. to 2 in. $14.00 against $30.00. 
Moreover, the snipping of one die on old type head necessitates the 
replacement of complete set—or the alternative of a $15.00 charge 
for recutting. Single chaser bit for new Rapiduction head can be 
replaced easily and simply in 10 seconds, at the low cost of $2.00. 


The New Williams 


RAPIDUCTION 


POWER PIPE MACHINE 





t 
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“Built to Carry On” 


CULE EEE EEL ae 


No bolts to “ease off 7 


No rivets to rust: 


These are some of the reasons that 
“Mitco” Interlocked steel grating has 
been universally popular for floorings, 
window gratings, driveway gratings, etc. 


# 












JESUP ETE Ee, 


“Mitco” gratings provide a non-slip, rigid 
walking surface that is non-clogging and 
provides maximum light and ventilation. 
It is made of special process steel of high 
tensile strength that gives it great en- 
durance and permanence. 





Let our engineers provide figures for your 
approval—simply indicate the sort of 
place and area to be covered. 





HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


41 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 


- New York Office, 15 John St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Bldg. 
Hazleton, Penna. Office, 705 Markle Bank Bldg. 


BRONCO SCREEN 


For screening Coal and Coke 


INTERLOCKED 
STEEL 
GRATINGS 


Write for Bulletin No. 64 
ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 


17 Park Row, New York 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh Registered 


MM 
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PRACTICAL mine superintendent ; twenty 
years’ continuous experience in bitumi- 
nous mines; available at once; high or 











CLEAN-CUT mining superintendent, mar- 


Logan County, West Virginia; non-union ; 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





COAL AGE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


low coal; salary depending on results 
we are able to give. PW-690, Coal Age, 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


ried, age 28, desires position as traveling 
salesman. Prefer mining machinery. 
Now employed. Will go anywhere. Best 
reference. SA-691, Coal Age, Leader- 
News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Operating Coal Mine 





3,300 four 


lease expires 


acres coal bearing area; 
seams, 60 to 72 inches; 
1985; royalty 7 cents long ton after 
minimum. Complete equipment for 
taking out 500 tons per day. Over 45 
good houses for workers, ice plant, esti- 
mated 38,000,000 feet standing timber; 
saw mill and other buildings. Bargain 
at $300,000; $100,000 cash, balance 5c 


ton as mined; 20-year bonds. Oscar A. 
Wall, Box 497, Roanoke, Va. 
SM UEREeeerecennes WANTED pa 
Automatic Drop-Bottom 
Cars 


STOEL 


CELOLONGOUOLOVUGEORERRGROUSOSODCOUDONDOOAEOTOUSROOCEDUROESUOUESEONOOHOACUOOOEROEOSNORORDUOUERNAHENKONS 


ONEEDOROROUDAOOREROHEOROROODRROOORRRROOEE: 


ADDOUEPDRAEDOODOODUPENOHOORENORNOERRREGENONRODEARROONEORANONDARDEAAONAURADOONRROERERRGGEOROAEPONTORODRVANORBRO RAD DOU RIO RROTURDOORDOOEO EEN ROR RONAN RROD RRO REN ERODE: 


Rd 


» 


SST NOGUOHMGETPEEERODEDEDADDODEURURUSONEDCORANENEORUNNOUOCOEONTONCHENEUCCOROEOECECCHONUEOOEERCEREOENOES. = 


Sanford-Day, 42-in. gage, to operate in 4 
foot coal seam. In reply give number 
available, condition and price. 
W-693, Coal Age 
7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


1—Gardner 12x16x12, Style I-YE-52. 
1—Blaisdell Duplex 14 and 22x14x14, 
complete and practically new. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


DEUEEUHUECODCEOEDUCOEOCEUROENLOREOEr OR 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Power 
Plants 


All or Any Part of the 
Following 


i—i50 kw. Westinghouse Generator, 
250 v. D.C., 200 r.p.m., direct con- 
nected to Ball engine. 

2—125 hp. Kankakee Return Tubular 
Boilers, complete with boiler feed 
pumps, Cochrane heater, and in- 
jectors. 

Also, 1—100 kw. Ridgway Generator, 
275 v. D.C., 275 r.p.m., direct con- 
nected to Ridgway engine. 

1—100 hp. Shallow Shaft Hoist, D.D., 
4-ft. diameter. 

All of the above ready for prompt 

shipment, and the following to be re- 

leased from service in sixty days. 

1—150 kw. Ridgway Generator, 250 vy. 
D.C., 200 r.p.m., direct connected 
to Ridgway engine. 

2—150 hp. Erie Return Tubular Boil- 
ers, complete with boiler feed pump 
and injectors. 


CUNCEROCUECEDOSOHDAOUEOEOOEEREEGDOUOOROAOUEOEOAUOEOEOHOUROROUCEOOEEOROROEDEDEAUROROREONOEE 


Wynn Coal Company, Inc. 


Cotula, Tenn. 


SOOPUUECEOUEOEOECUEOEEAEAEOEURGUSOSOSECECAEOSUEGEDUASEOERTEOEOUOUROEOEOUEEDEOOEUEOECERORUED. 
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PULL 
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COOUOOCUNOOUOORESOCODOSUOEOROOOOOD CUDPOOECERERCROHROOHECOOEDSOOEOEOREOOOHOESOUOEOONOORE 
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Pflauder Steel 
Tanks 


A recent purchase of steel tanks gives us a 
large stock of Pflauder Seamless Ring, 
Bolted, Sectional Tanks, sizes from 100 
gallons up. Also 20 Pflauder Enameled 
Oval Pans, 12-ft.x36-in.x18-in. with flanged 
connections. (These were never used), and 
20 Graver Corporation riveted steel storage 
tanks, vertical and horizontal. 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


OUNOEUECUCUEUEOEOCEQUUEEQROOORCUREDOEOUEORONOU SUDO CS CUOUESORUERECOUSESURDECEOUECRGOEORDEDOROERE DONDE ERR’. 


BARGAINS 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
MINING MACHINES 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 

, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUNDODAEORO PEO EANG ERY UERURUEUESASACOREEO SI TCODORICOEOOSOROCGORORODOOEOODEEAOGEOUEOEGUSOOOTEOR 
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Centrifugal Pumps 
6—14-in. Worthington Class B with 
300 h.p. Motor. 
4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S with 
300 h.p. Turbine. 
6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S with 
300 h.p. Turbine. 


Write for complete list of pumps and prices 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 
Chicago-Pneu. NSBE with motor. 
Chicago-Pneu. NSBH with motor, 
Blaisdell, with motor, 

Chicago-Pneu. OCB with motor. 

2—800 ft. Ing.-Rand CB-2 with 150 hp. motors. 

1—800 ft. Ing.-Rand RB with 150 hp. motor. 

2—1302 ft. Ing.-R. PRE-2 dir. con. 2200-60-2 or 3. 

2—3864 ft. Ing.-R. PRB-2 dir. con. 2200-60-2 or3. 

2—5000 ft. Centrifugal Compressors, 2.5 ft; pres- 
sure, direct connected to 75 hp. motor, 220° v., 
60 cy., 3 ph. ’ 

(New TRAYLOR compressors) 
HOISTS 

8%x10 DCDD Clyde with DC and Sw. 

45 HP. DD CLYDE with Sw., 220 volt D.C. 

Ae HP. DD OTTUMW.~ shaft hoist with motor. 

65 

5 


1—360 ft. 
1—534 ft. 
1— 6 00 ft. 
3— 788 ft. 


HP. SD CLYDE shaft hoist with motor. 
HP. DD CLYDE with Sw., 220 volt DC. 


and 8 ton Westinghouse-Baldwin trolley loco- 
motives, 220 volt DC, 36 to 42 in. gauge. 


ARCHER ARMSTRONG, INC. 
Grand Central Terminal, New Yiork City 
Phones: Vanderbilt 3282-10108 






CORE REOCUORUCEGEOLECOGIOOUNUNEREQGUGOREGREREDER OH reerOCOORCUCERRDRUOEUROEOKOREDE cunennen 


FEED WATER 
HEATERS 


1—Stickle 400 B.H.P. No. 4 Open 
Coil Feed Water Heater and Puri- 
fier complete. 

1—American 400 B.H.P. No. 18 Feed 
Water Heater, complete. 

3—Warren Webster Open Type Fee 
Water Heaters, 11,000 B.H.P. 
capacity each. 


"a 
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Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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HONESTLY REBUILT 
ELECTRICAL 





MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, 


PENNA. 


OCCCUOUECOOUOSEOUREEOECOUEEOEOCGUUDEOTOOEROGUOOROUCORECOOUEOOCOOUSOROERORCECURUEOEO ROT OODY. 





MACHINERY | 


TOORDOESERAASOROEOEAUECEOUEOEOAEOESEDUSOSOOCOEGOSORDERASUECHSUCGRGURORDERCRSUEEROESUGOSORELOSEESRREOEEEAORR 





OOOUUEUEUEDACUOOEOUOOCUUCUROAOUAUNCHESHCEOORCODECSECOESEUOUSECODS EC ESUSEECECOROSOESORTEOEERECERIOOTSS 


USED PIPE : 
Wrought, cast, or steel, all sizes. Re-con- 
ditioned, new threads and collars; fully 
guaranteed. 


USED RAIL 
16 to 90 lb., with bars. 
and guaranteed serviceable. 
Get our pricés. Immediate shipment! 
Joseph GREENSPON’S Sons 
Iron & Steel Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla. 
PORGUDEGEREOHUEAUHECCCEOCSEDOEERORCRROCSCCODEERORERECRCCOREECOTORROREROR RRC HRROREORT ORDER ARAN GRRE te Rete 


Carefully inspected 


ATUUOEOUUUCHEREURODENEOREGEDCN ECS oot HHEENS 
OOCAECODREGCOUGEARROEEDRGRGOOEREROEDE 


SUNUESECOEOUOCECUOUECESUCUEAUCUEDECUSCESUEOECUSUECESOSOECUECEEACOROUSOSOOUEEUCOESOSOREERSSECURUEREROEOEONE 


RACTICALLY 


35B JEFFREY SHORTWALL 
250 volt, 36-in, or 42-in. ‘ga. 6-ft. Cutter Bar, 
on Jeffrey ‘““HANDITRUCK.”’ 
6-TON GATHERING LOCO. 
250 v. Jeffrey 42-in, ga., with motor driven crab. 
Outside wheels, 
Mining Equipment Bought and Sold. 
MOORHEAD ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
House Bldg., Pittsburgh 


a . a. 
SCUPEEOCOOUDOOUCCOOUEDESERCOSOORUEREOUOROOOREREROERODCOOOCURSOOUROSOOSCRDNSCRODCREREOOERCE CORON OCR OREO ENED NE. 
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FOR SALE 


Engine and Generator 


Hamilton Corliss 225-hp. or Skinner. Belted 
to 100 kw., 250-v. mine type Morgan- 
Gardner Generator. Complete with belt and 
switchboard. Now running. Price reason- 


able. 
FS-702, Coal Age 
7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MUU 


SODSOECUEUEOUOUSOEORAOKROREOTOUEGESORODEDD, 
AOCGGEOADAUOADERDCUUSGERCUOERAEDAERARAED ED 


OCOODCLUDOOUUOSTOOEOOUEEOEOUROEOESERSEOSOUCSOOECOSTOCUDEOEECESUSSSUUEOUSEROCSHEORCRRRSEAIA STORE SOEA COEDS = 


STIRLING BOILERS 


12—823-hp; Babcock & Wilcox Stirling Water 
Tube Boilers, Class M-30, 200 lbs. pressure. 
Complete. with Westinghouse stokers, forced 
draft fans, Vulean soot..blowers and all ac- 
cessories, Slightly used and a bargain. 


Write for prices and specifications. 
NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee. 


“MOCHUEORERUCUOEORUOOEUCUCOUSOASEODORCEROEGEOEUOOEASOSOOSEDEROROEEDOOSUROREEREESEORODD, 


PENPOOQUTOCAOEESEOHOUEOHOOEONEE 


cena 
PU 
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USED ELECTRIC MOTORS 


America’s largest stock of its kind—all sizes— 
up to 300 hp. capacity—Send for list with prices— 
We rent and exchange motors. 


Established 1893 


16th and Lincoln Sts. 
ELECTRICCO. Chicago, Ill. 


COOCCUECPCCCOTOCUEOCCO OE UCCCUTCCCO COU EUCUORUOS CREE OP ECOOEDCAPEDUEDODUECROUTERAOCEROOEEORORCEECOCEUE EERE 
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FOR SALE 


GENERATING UNIT 


150 kw., 250 to 275-v. General Electric 
Generator, direct connected to Erie Ball 
Engine, complete with switchboard panel. 


INDIANA COKE & GAS COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana . 


PU 


UOUOUACOOHOUCOCOCEEECCOROUEEOOATERCEUONER 
SOGRUASASEARSSEOSESEANSAOSAAASSEARDEROREED 


‘“‘Opportunity’’ Advertising: 


Think 
‘“SEARCHLIGHT”’ 
First! 


: G-24 2 
CUAUADEEOECEOEEOEUCUEDORUEDUTOERUROEOERUROHULECERIEDSCCEUROASERUECOCUECEOROEOEEDECEOUSUEREEOCREEEIECDERR = 


SUUUEUEUEOOOUEAEOOOOORRUEOOREEROOSORONOEE? 
PESGCEAERUGULSERACEEESUOEEREREEREROUEEEEY 


JUNE 25, 1925 


@_)_ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 1 
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IDLE MINING EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 








SPECIAL 


from the Greatest 


7—35B Jeffrey Mining Machines, 250 v., 
6-ft. 6-in. cutter bars. 

8—CE. 7 Sullivan Mining Machines, 250 
v., 6-ft. 6-in. cutter bars. 

4—HHD Morgan Gardner Breast Machines, 
250 v., 6-ft., 6-in. cutter bars. 

5—Goodman, 7-ton Locomotives, M.S.7.D. 
Single armature, 36-in. gauge. 

38—Gocdman 10-ton Locomotives, M.S. 
10A. Single armature, 36-in. gauge. 

1—General Electric, 6-ton Locomotive, 
double armature, 36-in. gauge. 

3—Motor Generator Sets, General Electric 


150 kw., 2300-v. motor, 250-275 
generator. Latest design. Complete 
switchboard. 


6—4x6-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
2—4%¥%x10-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 


38—Fairmont Truck Pumps. 
1—4%x10-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 
Steam Driven Pump. 
2—4x6-in. Gardner Duplex 
Boiler Feed Pumps. 
1—Mine Type Air Compressor, 
1—Cement Gun. 


Horizontal 


1—Pair Crawford MeCrimmon 20x36-in. 
Hoisting Engines, 6-ft. drum, perfect 
condition. 

1—Boiler Feed Water Heater, Worthing- 
ton 600 hp. 

1—2x5-ft. Jeffrey Reversible Steel Case 


Fan. 
50—Electrie Motors, 5 to 75 hp., mostly 
G.E., 220 and 440 A.C., 3 ph., 60 ey. 
400—Mine Cars. Capacity 3000 lb., 9 ft. 
4 in. long, 54 in. wide, 36-in. gauge. 
40—Head 50-in. to 54-in. Mules. 


Saleon Record 
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Every Item in Splendid 
Condition—Available now 
at Low Quick Sale Prices? 


PUMPS 


10x5x10 Canton Vert., 175 Gal. 


poe et Pompe. 16x10x16 Knowles, 450 Gal. 


14x8x12 Knowles, 200 Gal. 

9x5 4x12 Deane, 225 Gal. 
12x12x10 Worthington, 1,000 Gal. 
10-in. Platt Volute Pump. 

16-in. Kinney, 1,250 Gal. 


GENERATORS 


150-kw. Westinghouse, D.C., 275 volt, 
200 r.p.m., direct conn. to 225 hp. Erie 
Steam Engine. 


The above equipment may be inspected at Peoria, Ill. 
Write or wire C. F. Sherman, General Supt. for information or prices. 


Groveland Coal Mining Company 
Lock Box No. 32, Peoria, III. 


AUCHDOCEOOOEOUREEDEUCHOUSOUSEATOROUROCEDIDAGAOAOHUEESASAORONOSORNOOROCESONRCOOREREGHEGEUNGHERENODOCOCUCESECRIINNLISUEIEORER ROSE EG OI SERTION SOR ED, 
CT on CC CCC 


USED EQUIPMENT AT 
EXCEPTIONAL PRICES 


SHORTWALL MINING MACHINES 
5—Sullivan CE-7, 250 v. D.C. 


DOUCEOODUEREGERUERURERUKCOROUAROUOUEDEOEDORCHOEGHEOEONADEOEOOEOCUAOOOOOUEOAOTECEOEOORORCEOAEOCCCCURRRUEONCHEDADESCECECUCERORCERASORDE 
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Direct Connected 
Generator Set 





7 Bullock 265 K.V.A Al ‘ 5—Goodman 250 ye ar 
—bulloc eV efi. rnatin 3—Sullivan CE-7, 2: ee 
Cc G is 8 LOCOMOTIVES 200-kw. ppkiedde TAL BRO gle 
urrent Generator Set, 220 v., 60 4—36-in. gauge, 10-ton Jeffrey, 250 v. D.C. volt, compound wound, 2 r.p.m., 
cy., 3 ph., 383 amp. at 150 r.p.m 1—42-in. gauge, 6-ton 250 vy. D.C. with cable reel direct conn, to 300 hp. Erie Automatic 
iron a snected fan "Ruclte e Hi h 6—36-in. gauge, 5-ton adele ai Steam Engine. 
,fil 1—36-in. gauge, 13-ton General Electric. fe 
Speed Engi 18x24 ‘s e 1—42-in. gauge, 6-ton Jeffrey 250 v. D.C. with 200-kw. General Electric, D.C., 250 v., 
pe gine, 15x24, complete wit gathering (real. 200 r.p.m., direct conn. to 300 hp. Erie 
oiling system, 94%4 K.V.A. General 1—42-in. gauge, G-ton_ Gasoline. Steam Engine. 
Electric eee, Up ae in- 1225 hp., 580 r.p.m., 2300 volt A.C. Hoist 
struments, switches a r 2 duty motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, T panels. 
‘ - conta 2—75 hp. Westinghouse, 1050 r.p.m., 220 v. D.C. BOILERS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 1—16x17 McKeown Engine 


250-hp. Heine Type Water Tube Boilers 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 2—100 kw. belted Generators, 250 Volt D.C. : 
a 1—550 cu. ft. Norwalk Compressor steam driven. (never used), built for 200 Ibs. 
<SUAUUAUCUCOUOOOOCOONEOUENUSOUHOUOOOUNUEESENTEONECUNCHOOOSUOQUENONEELOOSUOGOOOOOUOOOETEOONEERNEHANNEOIONNEA, 1—275 cu. ft. Compressor belt driven. pressure. 


72-in.x18-ft. Kewanee R. T. Boilers. 


; TANKS 


30x60 Steel Tanks, cap. 317,000 Gal. 


1—35 hp. Gas Engine. 
1—50 kw., 250 volt D.C. Generator and engine. 
1—-Ft. Wayne Electric Rock Drill, 250 volt D.C. 
1—4-in. Centrifugal Pump. 
1—4-in. Centrif. Pump with 26 hp., 250 volt D.C. 
1—100 hp., 440 volt A.C. Hoist. 

MINE CARS 


s 


RAILS 


Complete stock, all section Relaying Rails. 


FCOCNCNCHOUGUODEOUGEDUGGKUEOOCUEEDANOCUEODAGRCKOCROCHOOCUCLOOUEOCCUNCCOECOSOSONOUUECEEOUUEDCOUSCECUOHOCEOUROSUSSROUOUOURUAOEOEUGRORUEOOCCKEOQED 


COUCECOCUAOCUEDEEOAEEOAEGEOGSCRAOAASOSEEED 


= « 28— ¥ searin r { 
Get in touch with us by 'phone or wire for He ier wai 20. ‘aint Gales ee each. 
your requirements. 50—Steel 42-in. gauge, 3-ton capacity. 10x17 ft. 6 in. Steel Tanks, cap. 9,000 
80—1-ton, 36-in. gauge. Gal. each. 
LOUIS COHEN & SON, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. CRAWFORD MACHINERY COMPANY . 
iM Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 20x12 ft. Steel Tanks, cap. 30,000 Gal. 
OUUOURENCEOUOCOOUUDSONUOSESTEOUCASOTEUSULOU COACH COUOOCEOOAGUOOOOEOOEOOGUCORONDOREOADORD. Coeneacnoas secnoneuens COUUOCUCOULCN ONDE SenoORtD ELL each. 
















WATER TUBE 
BOILERS 


Practically New 
6—400-hp. Wickes Vertical 


OOCNOUONOOORDODERDNORADUEESOASEN COCR OCU SRR EGOTECUROOEOORECREROEEOUBERIEOND posnessenns VOCVACUEDOCEEUEUD SCO OCHESOOOUSSOOUSUUCCECR NR CEEOOS 


Relaying 


NEW RAILS - ACCESSORI 


Buy Guaranteed 
Relaying Rails 
and Save 30% 





WOUneeonneanys 


4 ft. 9 in.x9 ft. 6 in.x10 ft 6 in. Steel 
Tanks, cap. 3,000 Gal. each. 


6 ft. 9 in.x10 ft.x16 ft. 3 in. Steel 
Tanks, cap. 7,000 Gal. each. 


HOISTING ENGINES 


Water Tube 


Boilers, 175 lbs. pressure, complete : aap 
with Murphy stokers, Crane non-return ves Aa Bee Fe ae a oe 
valves, 48-in.x90-ft. steel stacks and aD ; 
all accessories. 50 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 
2—300-hp. Vogt Water Tube Boilers, 125 , Pte j 
ne Dress east fronts, rocking grates 100 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 
and steel breeching. 3 ote : 
2—300-hp. Heine Water Tube Boilers, 160 201 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 
lbs. pressure. cast iron fronts, gauges 225 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 
and water column. No stoker or grates. 4 : 
350 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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SAVE 30% to 50% ON 


RAILS-LOCOMOTIVES-CARS. 


Get our prices on H-M Select 
Guaranteed Used Railway Equip- 
ment and H-M Relaying Rails. 

30% to 50% saving. All weights. 
Stocks at our 4 yards. Prompt 
shipment made from yard nearest 
destination saves freight. 

Locomotives and, cars of every 
type in serviceable condition. 
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RAILS, MINE CARS 


200 36-in. gauge second hand cars; 75 42-in. 
gauge second hand cars; price, $30.00 each; 
ears in Al condition; also large tonnages of all 
sections rail, light and heavy, with splice bars, 
frogs and switches. 


M. K. FRANK, Park Row Bldg., N. Y. 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OSOGUOOAOUSONOEOOOOEOCNUERESOSOUDERONGEOOSUCREOLOCOGUNDEGHSUESOSSEOUSOCOHOUEORULEOASOOCGERESORDARE ROEM ORES 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


4x10 ft. Ventilating Fan, con. to steam 
engine. 


7x20 ft. Ventilating Fan, con. to horiz. 
steam engine. 


Sullivan, Type H. W., Drill, 
with engine and boiler. 


Jeffrey, Type 19-A, Motor Driven Chain 
Breast Mining Machine. 


5-ton Hoover & Mason Unloaders. 


= fa 
HARRIS BROS.CO. 


17 State St. 35th & Iron St. 
NEW YORK /| CHICAGO 


n eaenneene. 





complete 
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TRANSFORMERS 


6—Pittsburg Outdoor Type 600 kva., 
6600-2200 v., 60 cy., single phase. 

3—Westinghouse Outdoor Type, 100 kva., 
2400-240-120 v., 60 cy., 2 ph., Type S. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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Hyman-Michaels Company 


People’s Gas Bidg., Chicago 
New York St.Louis Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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COAL TIPPLE MACHINERY 


“STANDARD” and “JUNIOR” Shaking Screens, 
Conveyors, Car Hauls, Steel Tipples, etc. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Company 
722 E. Tenth St., Wellston, Ohio 
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Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 
“Pennsylvania” Single Roll Crushers for preparing stoker coat 
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Use PLAT-O TABLES 
For Ore Concentration and : 


Coal Washing 


DEISTER MACHINE Co. : 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SUUTTTTEe 


BUTTE 
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Coal Handling Equipment Headquacure | 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
:Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Fairmon:,W.V«. : 
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Air-Clean Your Coal 


with American Pneumatic Coal Separating System 


Cs 


- Write for complete particulars. 
Over 1,000,000 tons capacity, annually, now installed. 


AMERICAN COAL CLEANING CORPORATION = 
WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA : 


SU 


“King Coal’s Market Place” 
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Takes the coal from the face 


Install the Movor Conveyor in your mine and 
eliminate delays involving car haulage to and 
from the face. Easier aud quicker for the loaders. 
Doubles tonnage—cuts costs 35%. 


Write for Bulletin 


AMERICAN MINE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO, 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 


PULL ELLE LU 


Coal Cleaning Dry Process Plants 


R and S Loading Booms Marcus Screens 
SU eo 
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|_~2a— THE COLODER: 





She Ultimate in Mechanical Mining Equipment~. 


22 Coloders in the mines of one company 
loaded over a million-and-a-half tons of coal in 1924 


The Coloder Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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APCO Rock Dusting 


With the APCO System every mine can use its own shale for rock 
dusting. The pulverizing is done with the well-known American 
Ring-Type Pulverizer. All accessory equipment is of the same 
high quality. Utmost simplicity. One man operation. No drying 
required. Write us. 


American Pulverizer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Shovels, Dredges THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
and Draalines Marion. Ohio 
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DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
Diagonal Deck Coal Washing Tables 


and 
Leahy bse nae’ Vibrating Seitouts : 


DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Man you want 
will locate the Position you want 


Equipment you want 


TET 





Are you using the Searchlight ? 
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Scottdale 
Coal Tipple Equipment 


Sereens, picking tables, shakers, loading booms, feeders and other 
Scottdale coai mining machinery, are all designed to handle coal 
efficiently nd with minimum breakage. 


25 years’ experience in the design and manufacture of coal tipple 
equipment, with intimate contact with the development of mining 
practice, qualifies the Scottdale engineering staff. 


Besides manufacturing coal tipple machinery we also design and 
erect complete coal-handling plants. 


Send for Bulletin 802 





Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. 
Box 950, Scottdale, Penn. 
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WILMOT 


Coal Preparation Specialties 


“KEYSTONE” Rivetless Conveyor Chain saves time, temper and 
money. Try it where requirements are super exacting. The element 
of chance is absent with the purchase of any WILMOT equipment. 
Compound Geared Rolls—Hollow Ground Roll Teeth—Simplex 
and other Coal Jigs—Flexible Arm Shaking Screens—Castings 
and Machine Work. W'rite 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 
Works: White Haven, Penn. r 
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Ground Storage of Coal 


with a Sauerman “Crescent”? Power Drag Scraper has 
proved profitable at a number of mines. Write for 
further information. 


SAUERMAN BROS, Inc., 480 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 
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Rock Dusting 


Its Effectiveness and 
Economy Depends on 
Pulverizing Methods 
Two major factors enter into the cost of 


rock dusting—distribution and pulver- 
ization. 





The first is the smaller item and varies 
but little with the method adopted, except 
that it requires less time and labor when 
the material is exceedingly fine than when 
coarse. 







The second is important, not only from a 
cost standpoint but also as regards the 
value of .rock dusting in preventing ex- 
plosions from coal mine dust. The finer 
the rock dust, the better it will neutralize 
the coal dust and the smaller the quan- 
tity necessary for a given area. 







For example, the U. S. Bureau of Mines recom- 
mends a fineness of 50% through a 200-mesh screen. 
But it states that seventy per cent more volume of 
rock dust is needed if only 30% will pass a 200- 
mesh screen. 







The economic importance of Raymond equipment 
is therefore apparent from the following :— 





Raymond Mills with Air Separation enable 
you to obtain a fineness of grind exceeding 
government specifications at a very low cost, 
and you can use less material for each rock 
dusting application. 








They operate without waste and deliver the 
product to the cyclone collector thrgugh an 
air-tight system of piping. 






They have a low rate of power consump- 
tion, large capacity and long life under 
severe conditions. 






If you-now buy your rock dust from pulverizing 
plants which use Raymond Mills, you know the 
quality and uniformity of the product well enough to 
appreciate the valye of Raymond equipment for the 
fine grinding of limestone and other materials used 
as rock dust, 








Should you decide to install your own pulverizing 
machinery, you are welcome to avail yourself of our 
competent engineering service in working out your 
problem. 


THE RAYMOND BROS. 


IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
43 Broad St., NEW YORK 


1315 N. Branch St. 
CHICAGO 









Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
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PERFORATED METAL 


: 


All sizes All kinds 
and and thick- 
shapes nesses of 
of Holes Metal 





FOR SCREENING, SIZING and WASHING COAL 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


5637 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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1500 Ibs in 12 minute,— 


his Legrabon Rock Dusting Machine ~ 
ist from a double-shell discharge, distributing 
it uniformly to evgry part of roof, ribs and floor. 
The dust train, including the machine and two 
cars of dust, is easily propelled to an} part of 
the mine, ao ‘the facis complete, 


ee Monongaleys 


E An Absolutely Tight Durable Pipe 

= Fully 50% stronger than Straight Riveted Pipe of. equal thickness. Light 
= weight and simplicity of bolted connections results in low handling and installation 
= expense. Suitable for Conveying Water, Air, Gas, Exhaust Steam and Wood Pulp. 
Ai 












Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. Sales Office: Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


Pipe Specialists Continuously Since 1867 
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MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
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ee Avant, vores Cleveland, Ohio Pg ced 2 af : 
re altimore Denver, Colo. an Francisco, Ca 
& = A. 5000 hp. Morse Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
: Drive has been __ in poston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
ef successful operation Charlotte, N.C. New York City Winnipeg, Man., 
= oe over nine years Chicago, Til. Philadelphia, Pa, Can, 2151-30 
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If the best coal on earth is not well screened 
—it is not the best coal on earth! 
We build Shaker Screens 


EarLincTton Macuine Works INc. Ear.LINncTon, Ky. 
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Coal Ne Montgomery Coal Washing UNIVERSAL hose PIPE 


Washing, & Mfg. Co. 
Can be taken up and relaid repeatedly with- 


Machines, tinluiry to isin lencadithls 

poeek BIRMINGHAM, necessary: Wrenches the only tocra tae 
ah ors, ALA. THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Cc. 43 East 42d Street, New York 


Chicago Birmingham San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Replace your Iron Pipe with 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


Been in use over 68 years. Used 
extensively now by the_ vast 
majority of mines. Unaffected 
by acids, fumes, or electrolysis. 
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Investigate. Save freight, get quicker deliveries and get wood pipe that stands 
Wi Wad Soi A. Wyckoff & Son Co. the gaff. Write, wire or phone. 
Established 1855 Elmira, N. Y. Standard Wood.Pipe Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
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LOX SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Acid-Proof Wood wig for mine water 
WY Chicago Perforating Co. 
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Mi h 2445 West 24th Place 

si eae Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
ipe Co. SS a ere 
Bay City 

Michigan 
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Performance Facts l 
Are Paramount ; 


DOE 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
render that definite 





service 
which buyers and users expect 
—long life, continuous satis- 
factory service, and low main- 
tenance cost. They possess an 
element of distinction which is 
only achieved through an earn- 


est desire to produce the best. 
Distributors in all commer- 


Products and 
will serve you promptly. 


Lunkenheimer 


Write for a copy of the Lunken- 
heimer “Guide to Better Service,” a 
book that makes it easy to choose 
the right valves and engineering ap- 
pliances for any service. /t will be 
sent without any obligation. 





Fig. 427 
Bronze Double 


Disc Gate Valve 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—a “QUALITY "s— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST..NEW YORK 


cial centers carry stocks of = 
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A New Speed Reducer 


WITH EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 


Ist—Prime Mover and Reducer in actual operation before load 
is picked up. Results: No starting shocks and reduction 
in starting torque. 


2nd—All vibration and back lash eliminated. Result: No noise. 


Step up or reduce % 
the speed. 





PT 





Patented 


Furnished in ratios from 
4:1 to 200:1 and any load 
up to 500 HP. 


OTHER LIPE PRODUCTS 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS COIL WINDING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC HOISTS SPECIAL MACHINERY TO ORDER 
GEAR TOOTH CHAMFERING MACHINE 


DUTCH 


Send for Catalogue with full particulars 


W. C. LIPE, INC. 


(Established 1875) 
208 So. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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[NE Mine Mie | 
B 1 k \ 
iS estons. AMINATION 


TH0 
aah QUESTIONS 


D 


NOWERS ——aNseps. ND 


ise ANSWERS 


A Mine Boss says about Beard: 
“I am delighted with the books. They 


are far more than I was expecting— 
superior to all others.”’ 


That’s what Martin R, Bryant of Terre Haute, Ind., said about 
the Beard Books. 


A man of experience 





a man who knows what mining men want 


and need—recommends the Beard Library as the one great set of 
mining books that will help any coal mining man into the biggest 
and best jobs in the field. 


Mine 
Examination 
Questions and 
Answers 


A combined reference and 
home-study set 


Ss volumes—$7.50 
$2.00 a month 


payable 


Beard tells you everything you 
want to know about coal min- 
ing. He explains clearly 
everything you have to know 
to pass an examination for the 
position of mine foreman, mine 
inspector, fireboss, assistant 
foreman, hoisting engineer, 
safety inspector, and so on. 


The three fact-packed books 
give you complete and up-to- 
the-minute information about 
air and = gases, explosions, 
safety requirements and 
methods, mechanics, engines, 
hoisting, drainage, pumping, 
ventilation, timbering, instru- 
ments and every other detail 
that the mining man has to 
know. 


See the set free 


If you are looking ahead to 
better things in mining—if 
you want to advance yourself 
and be as good as the best of 
them—if you want a_ help 
that will make you absolutely 
fearless in tackling any kind 
of a coal mining proposition 
—then get hold of Beard, 


Examine it free first—your 
decision can be made later. 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination Questions 
and Answers, tor 10 days’ tree examination. If satisfactory, I will 
pay your SPECIAL PRICE on the three books of $7.50 at the rate 
of $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month. If not wanted I will 
return the three volumes at your expense. 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 Liserty STREET, NEw York 
Builders since 1868 of _ Makers of Steam Superheaters 
Water Tube Boilers since 1898 and of Chain Grate 


of continuing reliability Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street DETROIT, Ford Building 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building HowusTON, Texas, 1011-13 Electric Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

CuicaGco, Marquette Building E SaLr LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building a SAN FRANCcIsco. Sheldon Building 


"a 





DUCUT TOTNES 


ATLANTA, Candler Building WORKS Los pleats! 404-6 Central Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building Bayonne, N. J. Srartie, L. C. Smith Building 

DaLLas, TEX., 2001 Magnolia Building Barberton, Ohio HAVANA, CuBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 y 
HoNoLuuu, H. I., Castle & Cooke Building SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 


PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
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F you want more light on the trolley clamp question 
| write for pamphlet showing twelve features included 

in the design of Sure-Grip Clamps which no other 
one clamp includes. 







No other clamp is so simple in construction or so easy to 
attach or detach as the Sure-Grip. After seventeen years 
of effort no designer has been able to improve upon the 
Sure-Grip principle. 









Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
2900-2918 Cormany Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘“Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breakers for feeder service should 
operate over a wide voltage range. 
Even in a substation they may have 
to operate on voltage from a distant 
station.” 


cr 


J 
Sa GENERATED DouBLE HELICAL GEARS with 
continuous teeth are unsurpassed for colliery 
service—hoists, pumps, fans, etc. 
There’s no gap in the center, between the rows 
of teeth—thus permitting greater strength and 
greater load-carrying capacity. 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


= Buffalo, N. Y. and Ansonia, Conn. 
= Pittsburgh Office: 649 Union Trust Bldg. 
SMM ttt 





THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


cOLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Golden Glow Headlights Cut Gears of All Kinds 


Armature Winding Machines z Wm. Ganschow Company 
Cass Commutator Stones = =14N. Morgan St. CMCn ee Ill. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. Ga wH Xp, D fp yp KY bad 
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PERTTEES 


Keystone Electrical Equipment 






tert 





Consult 
ee and Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Monadnock 

CATALOG Bldg., Chicazo; General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
No. 6 Branches: New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Scranton. 
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[SPEED REDUCERS ~ BEVEL GEARS 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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“Tool Steel’ Gear vs. Special Quenched 


A large mining property equipped two test locomotives at the same time, one with ‘‘Tool Steel’’ 
pinions, one with a highly recommended “‘special’’ of another make, claimed to be ‘“‘as good as 
Tool Steel.”’ The two locomotives operated in the same service for the same time and the pinions 
were examined and impressions taken to show wear. 








This is the impression of the 


“Tool Steel” Pinion 
This is the impression of the——> 
High Grade Special 
Pinion 
After Identical Service 


They Standardized on 


‘*Tool Steel’’ 
Do you wonder ? 





“Tool Steel’’ gears last from 5 to 8 times as long as untreated and two to three times as long as 
special quenched. 


-The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Electric 
Steam 






In types to meet every 
kind of mine hauling 
and hoisting service. 


The First Step in the De- 
sign and Construction of 
Lidgerwood Mine Hoists is 
a thorough study of the con- 
ditions at the mine and of 
the work that the hoist has 
to perform. The hoist is 
then designed and built to 
meet those conditions. 
















Hoist illustrated performs a 
maximum duty of 11,850 lbs. at 
600 f.p.m., used by McKeesport 
Coal & Coke Co. 









LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Portland, Ore. Columbus, O. Tacoma 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 





Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Seattle Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
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STRAINERS 
PIPE FITTINGS 
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U. s. a. 
Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 
ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 
and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
Treating and Preserving Machinery, Air Compressors. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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S.FLORY 


Bangor 
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NORDBERG 


MINE HOISTS-UNDERGROUND LOADERS 
HOIST SHEAVES -TRACK SHIFTERS 


ENGINES-COMPRESSORS- SPECIAL MACHINERY 
NORDBERG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Aas MILWAUKEE SCONSIN 
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OTTUMWA 


Hoists—Mine Cars—Sheave Wheels 
Roller Bearing Trucks 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 
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e Laval (;team Turbine vo. 
Trenton,N.J. 


Steam Turbines, for all speed and steam conditions. 
Catalog D71 

Double Helical Speed Reducing Gears. Catalog G71 

Centrifugal Pumps, for all capacities. Catalog B71. 

Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors. Catalog F71 

Worm Reduction Gears. Catalog R71. 

Flexible Couplings. Catalog K71. 

Water Wheels. Catalog T71. 
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Built for the 


long, hard run 
















The ‘Channel - Bar’ 
truck—the cold rolled 
steel floating axles 
with dust proof bear- 
ings—the steel plate 
center bumpers—these 
features explain in 
part the Irwin capac- 
ity for long service. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Car Co. 
Irwin, Pa. 
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Ridgway Turbines 


have found their place in the 
Coal Industry 


RIDGWAY ERS sz: 


ENGINE Co. 
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Gasoline Locomotives 


For mine use and general indus- 
trial haulage. Made in 3 to 15= 


UT 


hr SR econ 


ton sizes and in any track gauge= 
Write for Catalogs and Perform- 
ance Bulletins. 


“THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
Plymouth, Ohio 
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And the Traylor Mine Type Compressor 
See our page ad in the May 21st issue. 


: Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Decrease 
Haulage Costs 


Gal D. Whitcomb Co. Rochelle, 


Illinois. 
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ATLAS 


Mine Locomotives 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


Engineers CES Ea NG oO. Manufacturers 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


De presentatives In All Cities 


Principal 
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How Shays Save Money 
In Strip Mine Hauling 


HAYS are saving their cost over and This company is using various types 
over again in many strip mines, by of locomotives at their operations, but 
serving continuously and dependably they say, “for traction and power, the 


over long periods of years, operating Shay leads them all.” 
on inexpensive track. over steep grades 3 


and sharp curves. May we explain how powerful and 


“We are using six Shays,” writes the dependable Shays can reduce your 
Superintendent of one company. “They hauling expense ? 

have been in service since 1908 and 

1911 and are doing their work as well LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
as new machines. 



















Incorporated 


May we send you a copy “They will operate on track that a 17 East 42nd Street, New York 
of our catalog? rod engine could not move on.”’ Lima, Ohio 
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This Horizontal Triplex 
Pump is built in 10 sizes. 
The largest size, capacity 
324 gallons per minute 
stands only 46 inches high. 
aa That’s space saving design 
For General Mine Service for you! 
Complete Mine Pump Bulletin on Request 


THE DEMING CO. Est. 1880 Salem, Ohio 
“Distributors in All Principal Cities’’ 





Treadwell Shaft Hoist—Post 
Brakes, Safety Control, Built 
in all sizes. 


TREADWELL ENGINEERING CO. 
EASTON, PA. 
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4 moving parts 
—that’s all! 


A Jarge angular gear and a small internal 
idler “gear—these are the only two moving 
parts of the Viking Coal Mine Gathering Pump. 
A forced-feed lubricator is used. The Viking 
Pump operates at higher average efficiency 
against varying loads than any other pump on 
this type of work. 


Get the complete particulars. 
POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
(Chas. A. Saints) 

Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Coal Mine ington, West 
Equipment : = Yeas, 7ialize 
Co., — Pitts- a Py. a —_ Cameron 
burgh. Pa. Equipment 
Coffin & Co., Cleve- 
Smith, Scran- land, Ohio, 
ton, Pa. La- General Ma- 
Lance Equip- chinery Co., 
ment Com- Birmingham, 


pany, Hunt- Alabama, 
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| Hazard Wire Rope 
Withstands 
Every Wear-test. 


Increasingly heavy loads 
and rapid acceleration; 


the grinding and tearing 
effect of hard slope condi- 


tions; the severe bending 
stresses set up as the 
Ropes run over the drums 
and sheaves; problems 
such as these are success- 
fully solved by Hazard 
Wire Rope. 


HAZARD MFG. CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Complete Cars 
Trucks of all Types 
Builders of the Hollow Axle Truck 


SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES 
CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT 








‘QRAND CROSSING 1 
CHICAGO 
HLL. 


——! bee SPRAGGER 
AUTOMATIC TRIP. CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


g ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR 
STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS 
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5500- 54th: ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


co. TO youn LOCAL MINE SUPPLY DEALER 
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PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


We are prepared to furnish 
Hitchings, any size, 

quantity. Puncher Pick 
Machine Bits and Bit Steel. 


Let us quote you. 


Pittsburgh Knife and Fore Co. Established 1876 Coraopolis, Pa. 
Successors Pittsburgh Steel Mfg. Co. and Wm. Harris & Son Co. 
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SPECIFY THEBEST #% 


A Complete Line of the | 
Highest Grade Track Materials 


SWEETS STEELC 
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FOR YOUR MINES 
Write for 
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THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Manufacturers of steel and 
Composite mine cars, and all 
kinds of mine track work. 





Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
United States Steel Products Company 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco Seattle 


Export Representative: 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Equip Your Mine 
With Steel 


3) Steel Mine Timbers ///f////ii: iE 
= Steel CrossTies #7 : 
=) Wheels-Axles Hii 3 : 
=) Rails-and : 
E | Accessories : 
Carnegie Si eel Company : 


Bla ee VERSE, PENNA, 
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Automatic 
Aerial Tramway 


Lowers Production Costs 
Let Us Demonstrate 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 


25 Church St., New York City 
SUNDA 01U C000 000 POUT AAU EOO CEOS OTA AEO ED TT ee 
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8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 1b. per yard 
Splices, Spikes, Frogs and Switches — 


UNITED STATES RAIL Co. 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Only reliable products 
can be continuously 
advertised 
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Builders of good 
MINE CARS 


SINCE 1863 


Ask for particulars on 


The Watt-Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheel 


The 


WATT 
MINING CAR 
WHEEL CO. 


Barnesville, 
Ohio 


SELLING “WATT QUALITY PRODUCTS” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—W. C. Wilson, 1135 Greenfield Ave. 
New York, N. Y.—C. R. Gier Co., 66 Beaver St. 

San Francisco, Cal.—N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—J. E. Graham, 341 Sixth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. W. Baker, 140 South Dearborn St. 
Denver, Colo.—Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Industrial Supply Co. 
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Drive out the Friction Devils. 


HULBURTS| <x 


,Mine Car Grease 

"Mining Machine Lubricant 

Locomotive Lubricant 

Wool Yarn Elastic Grease 

Cup Greases 

Cable Grease 

Mechanical Loader Grease 

HULBURT OIL & GREASE CO. 

Specialists in Coal Mine 
Lubrication 

Gen’! Offices & Works: Phila., Pa. 

Distributing Points 


Throughout Coal 
Mining 


Fields. 7g 
A Seen rie = 
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See 


THE S&D. GRIFFITH 


THE WONDERFUL AUTO- 


LSO OTHER MINE CARS . 
MATIC DROP BOTTOM ao 


AND THE WHITNEY WoNDER” 
ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS 


TRY 


YM Sirford Dey 


KNOXVILLE, 





SOULE EERSTE 
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Regardless of Weather 


Ohio Mine Car Grease is not affected by 
weather conditions and has a_ lower 
cold test than any other lubricant. 


Made in three consistencies for all reservoir or 
cavity type wheels and resists the action of 
mineralized mine waters. 


Send for liberal testing samples and 
judge for yourself. 


Jie OHIO GREASE CO, 


Loudonville, Ohto. 


Stock Carried in All Principal Cities 


OHIO 


Grease 
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Is guaranteed for a year 
against hub wear— 


PHILLIPS 


Patent Open Cap Wheel Truck 


Is seldom shopped on 
account ore trick 
trouble. 


rm 
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Holds lubricant for long 
periods. 


STEEL 


Is easily applied with a 
few large bolts. 


TELE ad 


Has full-floating axles 
with visible linch pins. 








HIS Truck is the ideal running-gear for 

large or small mines, light or heavy cars, 
animal or mechanical haulage. It will solve that 
problem of hard-running cars—on level track 
it runs 25 per cent easier than other improved 
trucks selling at the same price. 


Write us today! 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


So. 23rd and Jane Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Look over this list 
and ask us to 
quote you 






















With the facilities of our greatly enlarged 
Huntington Plant, we are now supplying 
the industry with a complete line of up-to- 
date Track Work: 

Rails 

Steel Mine Ties 

Solid Steel Frogs 


Riveted Steel Frogs 
Crossings and Track 


“Track equipment 
headquarters’’ 


Central track equipment is designed and built by 
men who know the mining business from having 
grown up with it. 
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They know what track equipment is called upon to Bakr ig Adc ba ZX 
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stand up under and Central engineers have built Turnouts ; 


Portable Track Sections 
Split Switch 
Switch Stands, 
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Central Frogs, Switches, Switch Stands, Crossings, 
etc. to “stand the gaff.” 


The Central line is complete. Whatever your track need, 
let CENTRAL quote you om your requirements. 


The Central Frog & Switch Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


y 


etc. 
Splices, Angles and Spikes 


The West Virginia Rail Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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UPTIME EEOC ch ins Cee 
UAT TT EEA Sutitt SUCCUUUCTATAAEA MEAG OMACUO CGEM 
: Bethlehem Products for Mines’ : 5 
= Bundle of 10 No. 2 i L : 
: See aie le : 
= Frogs, Switches, Switch Stands, Rails, Splice Bars, E = A Continuous Path of Copper 2 
= Bolts, Spikes, and Cambria Mine Ties z z from Rail to Rail 2 
: Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. : : Send fon Bolletinttont : 
E I L E = Cleveland, Ohio = 
PATH Sui MUM 





The Trojan one-piece Frog 
“has made good”’ 


The “Cincinnati” Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Issue 


For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 





Acetylene Generating Ap- 
paratus 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Aerial Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 


Air Aftercoolers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Air Receivers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Appraisals 
American Appraisal Co. 


Armature Repair Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 


Armatures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Wks, 


Ash Handling Machinery 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 
Bars, Steel 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
Battery Boxes 

Paragon Electric Co. 
Bearings, Ball & Roller 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Tapered 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Thrust 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Dressing 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Belting, Silent Chain 

Morse Chain Co. 
Belts, Conveyor 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Belts, Elevator 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Belts, Transmission 

U. S. Rubber Co. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Little Giant Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Bit Steel & Mining Mch. Bits 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 
Blowers 

American Blower Co. 
lowers, Centrifugal 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Blowpipes, Welding & Cutting 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Boiler Mountings 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Boilers, Water Tube 
Baheock & Wilcox Co. 
Bonding Machines 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Books, Coupon 

Weldon, Williams & Lick 
Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
Box Car Loaders 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Breaker Machinery 
Vulean Iron Works 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 
Breakers. Circuit, Electric 
(See Circuit Breakers, 
Electric) 
Buckets, emehell 
Link-Belt Co. 
Buckets. Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co. 
Buckets, Elevator 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Cable, Portable 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Cableways 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., 
Interstate Equipment Corp 
Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Sauerman, Bros., 
Cages 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Carbon Rods and Paste for 
Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Car Hauls 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Car Loaders (See Box Car 
Loaders) 
Car Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & 
Vacuum Oil Co 


Tae: 


Grease Co. 


Car Retarders 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Car Stops, Automatic 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co, 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Lorain Steel Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Southern Wheel Co. 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Cars, Mine Air Compressor 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Cars, Roller Bearings for 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Castings 

Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 
Castings, Iron or Steel 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Cement-Guns 

Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 
Chains 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jos. T. 


Chutes 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, 
Circuit Breakers, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Clamps, Trolley Wire 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Coal & Ash Handling Mehry. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coal Cleaning 
American Coal 


Corp. 
Coal Drills, Electric & Pneu- 
matic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Coal Dry Cleaning Plants 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Coal Mining Plants 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & eats ad Co. 
Webster Mfe. 
Coal Preparation CArcehihery 
American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. : 
Coal Storage & Rehandling 
Mehry. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machines 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 
Commutators 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cement-Gun Co.. Ine. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co.. Inc. 
Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun. Co., Ine. 
Condensers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Controller, Equipment 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 
Controllers 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Conveyors. Chain Flight 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfe. Co. 
Conveyors, Coal 
American Mine Equip. Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Couplings, Flexible 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 
Lipe, Inc., W. C. 
Cranes 
Link-Belt Co. 


Machinery 
Cleaning 


Cranes, Locomotive 
Link-Belt Co. 


Crossings (See Switches, 
Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pui- 
verizer Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Crushers, Rock 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 
Cutter Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 


Dealers’ Machinery 

(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Archer Armstrong, Inc. 
Cohen & Son, L 

Crawford Machinery Co. 


Duquesne Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Prank, M. K. 


Green Railway Equip. Co., 
L. A. 


Gregory Electric Co. 
Harris Bros. Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Mchy. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


Deearbonizing Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Diamond Core Drill, Contract- 
ing 
Black Diamond Drilling Co. 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Hoffman Bros. 
Punxsutawney D. & C. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Dies, Plain & Form Forging 
Little Giant Co. 
Drafting Materials (See Eng. 
Instruments and Supplies) 
Dredges 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Driers, Sand 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Drills, Air 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Core 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Electric 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Diamond Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Power 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Drills, Rock 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Drives, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co. 
Dumps, Crossover 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Dumps, Rotary 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Dynamite & High Explosives 
(See Explosives) 
Dynamos (See Generators) 
Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
Electrical Apparatus & Sup- 
plies 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Electrical Equipment (Used) 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Gregory Elec. Co. 
Miller-Owen Elec. Co. 
Power Mchry. Elec. Co. 
Plevators and Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. i 
Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Engineering & Technical 


Books 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
Engines, Corliss 

Vulean Iron Works 
Hoist and Haulage 
Works 


Engines, 
Vulean fron 





Engines, Oil 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Engines, Steam 
American Blower Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. | 
Engines, Steam, Four Valve | 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co, 
Engines Steam, Single Valve 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Engines, Steam Una-Flow 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Exeavating Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Fans, Ventilating 
American Blower Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Vittings, Wire Rope 

(See Rope Wire) 
Flooring, Steel 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Frogs, Cast 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Furnaces 
Combustion 
Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Le- 
comotive 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Gear Cases 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Faweus Machine Co. 
Medart Co. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Gears 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 
Lipe, Inc., W. C. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Gears, Herringbone 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 


Gears, Spur, Speed Reducing 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 
Gears, Worm, Speed-Reducing 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 

Generators, A.C. & D.C. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co 

Generators and Generating 
Units 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

James Mfg. Co., D. O. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Grates, Traveling 

Combustion Eng’g Corp. 
Grating, Steel 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Greases 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Waverly Oil Works Co. 
Grease Cups 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
rinders, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Hammers, Power 
Little Giant Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hangers \see runeys) 
Headlights, Are & Incandes- 

cent 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Headlights, Locomotive 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Heaters, Air 
Combustion Engrg. 

Hitchings, Mine Car 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 

Hoist Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 


Engrg. Corp. 


Corp. 


Hoists 

Flory Mfg. Co., S. 
Hoists, Dock 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Hoists, Electric 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Lipe, Inc., W. C. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Treadwell Engineering 
Vulean Iron Works 


Co. 











Hoists, Mine, Steain & 
Electrie 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 

Hoists, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Hoists, Room 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 

Hoists, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 

Hose, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Hose, Fire 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Hose, Steam 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Incline Plane Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 

Insulators, Section 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Lamps, Are & Incandescent 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Lathes, Wood & Metal 
Little Giant Co. 

Lightning Arresters 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 

Loaders, Box Car (See Box 

Car Loaders) 

Loaders, Mine Car 
Coloder Co., Ine. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Loading Apparatus 
Coloder Co., Ine. 

Diamond Machine Co. 

Loading Booms 
Fairmont Mining Mehry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Montgomery Coal 

& Mfe. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Loading Machines 
Coloder Co., Ine. 
Joy Machine Co. 
Loading Machines, 

ground 
Joy Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Porter Co., H. K. 

Vulean Iron Works 

Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D, 
Locomotives, Geared 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Ine. 
Locomotive, Steam 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Ine. 
Porter Co., H. K. 

Vulean Iron Works 
focomotives, Storage Battery 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mancha _ Storage 

Locomotive Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 

Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 

Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Waverly Oil Works Co. 

Lubricators 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Waverly Oil Works Co. 

Machinery, Special 
Lipe, Ine., W. C. 

Vulean Iron Works 

Machines, Coal Testing 
(See Coal Testing Machines) 
Mechanical Loaders 
Coloder Co., Ine. 

Mine Timbers, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Mining Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co: 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Mining Machines. Chain and 
Pancher 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Washing 


Under- 


Battery 
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Motor Generators 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Oil & Grease Cups 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 
Oils 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 
Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Oxy-Acetylene Supplies 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Packing 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Perforated Metals 
Harrington & King Perfor- 
ating Co. 
Picking Tables 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mig. Co. 
Pipe 
Michigan Pipe Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T, 
Pipe Cutting & Thread. Mchy. 
Treadwell Engineering Co, 

Williams Tool Corp. 
Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Pipe, Wood 

Standard Wood Pipe Co. 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A. 
Plates, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Pneumatie Coal Separators 


American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. 
Power Transmission Mchry, 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Preheating Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Pulleys, Shafting & Hangers 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Medart Co. 
Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 
Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 
Pulverizers, Rock 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 
Pump Plungers) 
American Well Works 
Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks. 
A. S. (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
Deming Co. 
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Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks. 

A. S. (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co, 

Pumps, Gathering 
Power Equipment Co. 

Pumps, Mine 
Deming Co. 

Pumps, Pneumatic Air Lift 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Pumps, Power 
Deming Co. 

Fairmont Mining Mehry. Co 

Pumps, Rotary 
Power Equipment Co. 

Pumps, Vacuum 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Rail Bonds 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Rail Bracers 
Foster Co., L. B. 


Rails and Rail Joints 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Foster Co., L. B. 

shag Railway Equip. Co., 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T, 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

UsSs RallCor 

West Virginia Rail Co. 


Regulators, Compressed Air 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Rock Dusting Machines 
Diamond Machine Co. 


Rods, Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Roller Bearings 
(See Bearings, 
Roller) 


Rope, Manila and Jute 
Columbia Rope Co. 
Rope, Transmission 
Columbia Rope Co. 


Rope, Wire 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine.. Jos. T. 


Schools & Colleges (See Con- 
sulting Engrs. Directory) 
Scraper Loaders 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Ine. 


Screens, Shaker 

Earlington Mech. Works, Ine. 

Screens & Perforated Sheeting 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Earlington Mech. Works, Inc. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Harrington & King Perfor- 
ating Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Ball and 
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“‘Hercules’’ (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 


is backed by a long service record. It has 
actually proven that it is an economical 
rope for heavy work of al] kinds. 


Made Only By 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


St. Louis 
Denver 





THE AMERICAN : 
BRASS COMPANY _ 
General Offices: Waterbury. Conn. 3 2 
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San Francisco 


Link-Belt Co 

Marion Mch Ff, & S. Co. 
Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 

Sereens, Vibrating 

Deister Concentrator Co. 


Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight Section) 
Archer Armstrong, Inc. 
Cohen & Son Co., L 
Crawford Machinery Co. 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Frank, M. F. 

Green Railway Equip. Co., 
eA 


Gregory Electric Co. 
Harris Bros. Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
wMiller-Owen Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Mechry. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Shapes, Structural Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Sheaves and Rollers 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Medart Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 

Shoring, Rails for Mines 
Foster Co.. L. B. 
Shoveling Machines 
Myers-Whaley Co. 
Shovels, Electric 
Marion Steam Shovel Co, 
Myers-Whaley Co. 
Shovels, Gasoline 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Shovels, Steam 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Signal Systems 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Speed Reducers 

Ganschow Co., Wm. 
Splices, Trolley Wire 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Sprocket Wheels 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Medart Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
“Ohio Brass Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 
Starters, Motor 

Automatie Reclosing Circuit 

Breaker Co. 


Steps, Ladder & Stair Non- 
Slip 
Hendrick. Mfg. Co. 
Stokers, Hand 
Combustion Eng’s Corp. 
Storage Batteries 
Electric Storage lattery Co. 
Stokers, Mechanic:! 
Babeock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng’: Corp. 
Stones Commutat 
(See Commutaior Stones) 
Surveying Instruments (See 


Engineering Instruments) 
Switchboards, Pow er 


Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Switebes, Frogs Crossings 
Bethlehem Steel Co 

Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cin’ti Frog & Switch Co. 


Clinton Switch © 


i 
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Foster Co., L. B. 
Green Railway Equip. Co., 


eA 

Sweet's Steel Co. 

Weir Frog Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tables, Coal Washing 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Tape, Friction 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Tapes, Insulating 
Okonite Co.. The 
Tape, Splicing Compound 

. S. Rubber Co. 
Telephone Equipment 
Paragon Electrie Co. 
Rome Wire Co. 


Telephones, Mine 
Electrie Service Supplies Co. 
Testing Laboratories (See 
Consulting Emgs. Directory) 
Thermostats, Bearing 
Automatic Reclosing Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 
Ties, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tipples and Tipple Equip. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch., F. & S. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Tires, Truck 
U. 8S. Rubber Co. 


Torches, Welding & Cutting 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Track Materials 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co: 

Tracks, Portable Rail, ete. 
Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cinti Frog & Switch Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Lorain Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

Weir Frog Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 

Tramways, Aerial (See Aerial 

Tramways) 

Transformers , 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Treads, Non-Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Treads, Stair 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Trolley Wheel Bushings 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Trolley Wire 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J 


TTT oe 
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Ryerson Stee 


Shafting Bolts and Nuts 
Tubes Boiler Fittings 
Rivets Reinforcing Steel 


Write for Journal and Stock List. 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON we. 
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Wire Rope That Lasts 
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Blue Center Steel 


makes it the economical 
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Trucks, Hollow Axle 
Southern Wheel Co. 
Trucks & Tractors 
Ford Motor Co. 
Tubes, Boiler (See Boilers, 
Water Tubes) 
Turbines, Deep Well 
American Well Workg 
Turbines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Valve Dises 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Valves 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves, Back Pressure 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Valves, Rubber Pump 
. S. Rubber Co. 
Washeries, Coal 
American Rheolaveur Corp. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
‘ontgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Weigh Baskets (See Tipples 
and Tipple Equipment) 
Welders 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 

Welders, Electric, Portable, 
Rail Bond 

Otrio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welders, Rail Joint 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welding Apparatus 3 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co, 
Welding & Cutting Apparatus 
Oxy-Acetylene 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Welding Electrodes 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 

Welding Fluxes 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Weldirg Supplies 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Wheels, Car (See Cars and 
Car Wheels) 

Wheels, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 


Wire and Cable 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 

Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Paragon Electrie Co. 
Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 
Rome Wire Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Wire & Cable, Insulated 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Okonite Co.. The 
Rome Wire Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Wire, Trolley (See Trolley 
Wire) 

Wire Welding 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


MAL 


Corrugated Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Babbitt, etc. 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The long life of 
ROEBLING 


Wire Rope 


rope to buy. 


John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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“King Coal’s Market Place” 


An Important Factor 


In Your Business 


Economy of haulage operations can 
be intelligently judged only when the 
initial investment is given due consid- 
eration. 


Depreciation figures represent a large 
percentage of the expense and, in the 
case of the Fordson Tractor, this is 
very small. 


The many and varied uses to which 
the Fordson, with trailer equipment 
is applied have provided mdny interest- 
ing reports covering the tonnage it 


Fordson Tractor, 


hauls and the low expense it entails. 


Such reports are furnished to interested 
concerns by Authorized Ford Dealers 
who will also gladly demonstrate its 
practical application to your own 
business. 


Concerning Fordson operation, J. A. 
Campbell, President of the Campbell 
Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., says, 
“We have a larger tonnage with the 
Fordson than with a five-ton truck and 
our total investment is less than half.” 


$495 f. o. b. Detroit 


Fora 


CARS + TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


JULY 13TH TO 18TH IS FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK 
This week Authorized Ford Dealers everywhere throughout the United States will 


have on display and be prepared to give demonstrations of all types of Ford-built 
truck bodies. It is an exceptional opportunity to learn how Ford equipment can 


bring a new economy into your business. 





You are invited to take advantage of it. 
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HENORICK MFG. CO. 
New York Office, 15 Johns St. 
Hazleton, Penna., 
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Paragon Electric Co. 
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HENDRICK SCREENS 


for every purpose 





ELEVATOR BUCKETS (plain and perforated) STACKS AND TANKS 
MITCO INTERLOCKED STEEL GRATING 
LIGHT AND HEAVY STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


Pittsburgh Office, 
705 Markle Bank Bldg. 
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Use Ironite 
Rubber Insulated Telephone Wire 


For Your Telephone Lines IN YOUR MINES 


It has greatest possible tensile strength, toughness of insulation and flexibility 


high conductivity—all the essentials for best service and durability. More = 
serviceable than hard drawn copper and a lot cheaper. Write for free sample. = 
= 


35 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 
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: Durabil’”’ Steel  : 
: Frog : 
: L. A. GREEN RAILWAY : 
: EQUIP. CO. : 
= ne Rails and Mine Equipment S 
= One ea aoe Established 1902 2 
z Titanium Steel First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
C0000 eee eee 
SUT 
= INSULATED WIRES and CABLES = 
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JUNE 25, 1925 ‘King Coal’s Market Place” CoAL AGE 





COXE STOKERS produce steam 
from refuse coal pile. Unmarket- 
able by the mine, it is burned on 
COXE STOKERS and reduces 


production costs. 





Coxe Stokers at 
Glen Alden Coal Company Mine 


COXE STOKERS “Burn anything 


that’s black”. 
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Lopulco Pulverized Fuel System Type E Stoker Green Chain Grate Stoker Quinn Oil Burning Equipment 
Frederick Multiple Retort Stoker Type D Stoker ee an Jen creas eg eh COMBUSTION 
Self Contained Stok: -E Fin Furnaces - ir Heater 
: priya tad mare hokey Gombunee Ash Conveyor C-E Tube Scraping Device ENGINEERING 


Coxe Stoker Type H Stoker 


43 Broad Street, New York Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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“King Coal’s Market Place’ 





Loading, Storing, Reclaiming Coal 
The fast, reliable and low cost performance of Link-Belt a 


Cranes makes them profitable investments for this work. - 
Send for facts regarding the cost of storing coal. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 1958 

PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road | INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 346 

New York- - = + 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. St.Louis - - - - - « = 705 Olive St. New Orleans- - - - 504 Carondelet Bldg. 

Boston- - = = = = - = 49 Federal St. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., R.405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 

alt - * + + + - 335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland- - - - -329 Rockefeller Bldg. Denver -'- - - ~ «= 520 Boston Bldg. Atlanta - - - - -_-24 Marietta St. 
uffalo= = = = © 


- 745 Ellicott Square Detroit - - - - = 5938 Linsdale Ave. Louisville, Ky. - + - + 321Starks Bldg. Toronto and Montreal - Link-Belt Limited 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; os Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave., S.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 
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FIFTY YEARS OLD 
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